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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By William Black. 

Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and completely Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 

With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kull Prospectus and List of the Volume on application. 


Just ready, New Edition, TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL’S LIFE of the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.R Being the Fourth 

Volume in “ The Uucen’s Prime Minister* ” Scries. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

“ A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.”— Daily News. 

“ The biography is at once well informed, concise, and judicious .”—Fall Mall Go MU. 

•*° Large-Paper Edition of 260 copies on hand-made paper, price for the set (0 volumes, FOUR GUINEAS NET. 

MR. H. D. TRAILL’S LORD SALISBURY. Being the Fifth Volume in “The Queen’s Prime 

Ministers ” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8e. 6d. 

“ It is a good thing when a book is written as a gentleman should write it; a good thing when it is written as a scholar should write it; a good thing when it is written a* a man full of 
practical and theoretical knowledge of his subject should write it. But it is a very rire thing indeed to lind, as we find here, all these merits in combination. The result is not only a 
remarkable criticism on a man; it is, in part of it at least, the best and . ...the moat impartial sketch of recent political history that we have recently seen.”— Snlvrhy Uni w. 

MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM HOGARTH. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

fully Illustrated, 2l». Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. 

“An. authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high reputation for literary skill anl critical ajimja.”-- Tint', a. 

“The manner in which the book has been produced is worthy of all praise.”— SaUtnlay Ihriew. 

“ A worthy monument to ono of the great English masters It could htrdly bo better done.”— V-v* Mali •laMU. 

A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, of the Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Unite the best book of adventure we have read for a very long time. It is flesh, powerful, and extraordinarily vivid in pres ml men l j aj vivil, indeed, that we welcome With a sigh of 
relief the earthquake which breaks up the enchantment.”— Atkenae>'*n. 

GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

These journals abound in graphic and picturesque incidents of travel, and are also of great geograpliical and ethnological interest; they throw, moreover, considerable light on the slave 
trade in the Soudan, and give the reader some vivid glimpses of the hero of Khartoum. 

“ This remarkable life .... Few out of the great host oi recent works of African travel will be found so full of incident and of interest. ’’—Scot s mi it . 

DR. PARKE’S EXPERIENCES in EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 

, Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. 

" Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account of tbe many months’ stay at Port Bodo, but 
ull over Mr. Parke nils in many lacuna; which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself.”— Time*. 

A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, How I found Health. By Charles C. Aitchison. 

Profusely Illustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16a. 

“ A really capital log book of a cruise in search of health.”— Court Journal. 

TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the French of A. Robida. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illus- 

trated in Colours by the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 0d. 

“ Capitally illustrated. Will be exceedingly useful in the designing of fancy dresses..The book will make an excellent present for a young lady.”— Guardian. 

“ As a picture-book, the little volume is fascinating to a degree, and should offer irresistible temptation to tbe fair frequenters of the fancy ball.”— S/>eetutor. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. —Important New Series. 

Uniform crown Svo rols. (to be published at monthly intervals), cloth extra, with Photogravure Portraits, 3s. (id. each. 


BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

LIVING THEOLOGY. 

“Full of wise counsels ami generous sympathies." 

Times. 


BY THE REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D., OF 
MANCHESTER. 

THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 

“ They are sober and strong, useful and earnest, worthy to 
be read and worthy to be remembered."—' ‘hunk lhUs. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 

VERBUM CRUCIS. 

Being Ten Sermons on the Mystery and the Wolds of the 
Cross ; to which are added some other Sermons preached 
on Public Occasions. 


“An excellent shillingsworth is ‘Scribner.’”— St. Jamks’s Gazbtte. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. -January Number just ready. 

An Illustrated Monthly . Price One Shilling . 

So far as tho lieauty and artistic excellence of its Illustrations and the literary charm and varied interest 'of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place, and the arrangements made for 1892 justify the English Publishers in saying that they have every confidence that the 
great reputation of the Magazine will not merely be maintained but widened in the coming year. 
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T O AUTHORS or POETS.—MANU- 

SCRIPTS PURCHASED; Volume* of Fiction, Travel, or 
Poetry Published. Liberal term*.— Duncan Cameron, 125, George 
Street, Glasgow. 

TDREPARATION (in Piano and Theory) 

A for ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC.-MISS O’REILLY (late 
Student R C.M.), MISS FEDARB. A.R.C.M £4 4*. per Term. 
EASTER TERM begins Jan. 7. Entrance Exam., 11 to 1, Jan. 5, and 
2 to 4, Jan. « —114, l'ambridge Street, S.W. 

Q E OR E TAP I AL ,—L AD Y HOUSE- 

4 KEEPER, with Coolcery training, wishes to assist in Secretarial 
Work. Excellent references a* Secretary.—B. C., care of Aldcn 4 Co., 
Limited, Booksellers, 4c., Oxford- 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 

NATION for filling up TWO or more VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will bo held on WEDNESDAY. January the 13th, 
1 HP.’.—For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington. 

U NE DEMOISELLE de Geneve, partant 

commencement Janvier pour MIDI de la FRANCE, sc 
CHARGERAIT d’une JEUNE FILLE santC* delicate, mais non 
phtisique. Ref. Professeur Wuarin, University Geni-vc. 

■JJNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Professor CUOOM ROBERTSON will give a COURSE of THIRTY 
LECTURES on “LOGIC," on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 
FRIDAYS, at 3 pm., Iwginniug on MONDAY, 18th Januarv. 
iee, £2 2s. J. Horsburoii, M.A., Secretary. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

JlX EXHIBITION of WORKS by OLD MASTERS and 
DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, including a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 4tii of 
J tNU.uiY, 181*2. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. Season Ticket 5s. 


M e. danneeuther’s pro- 

GRAMMES.—Twenty-first Series.—JANUARY 13th and 19th, 
FEBRUARY 2nd and 10th, at 8.30 p.m. 

JANUARY 5th.—DvorAk: Op. 87, Quartet in E fiat for Pianoforte 
aud Strings. J. H. Bach : The Goldberg Variations. Edit. Peters, 2747. 
Beethoven : Op. 70, No. 2, Trio in E flat. Soprano Solos from the *• De 
Profundis." by C. Hubert H. Parry. 

JANUARY 19th.— Brahms: Op. 8, Trio in B major (New Version). 
Schumann: Op. 14, Second Sonata in F minor, aud Op. 63, Trio in 
D minor. 

FEBRUARY 2nd.—Brahms: Op. 26, Quartet in A, Bach: Franzd- 
alsche ouverture nnd Suite in B minor. C. Hubert H. Parry: Suite 
for Violin in D minor. Beethoven: Op 97, Trio in B fiat. 

FEBRUARY 16th.—C. V. Stanford : Op. 25, Quintet in D. Dvorak : 
Op. 74, Terzetto for Two Violins and Viola. C. Hubert II. Parry: 
Sonata in A major for Pianoforte and Violoncello. Brahms: Op. 34, 
Quintet in F minor. 

Violin : Mr. Alfred Gibson nnd Mr. Crimson. Viola: Mr. E. Kreuz. 
Violoncello: Mr. Charles Ould. Pianoforte: Mr. Daunrcuther. 
V ocalist: Miss Anna Williams. 

Subscription to tlio Series, One Guinea. 


CATALOGUES. 

rpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE. 


BOOKS AT A DISOOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


w reach*, and sent postage free on application, a New 
C VT ALOGUL of BOOKS (many in Handsome Bindings, and Beauti- 
ully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
Kh SLNTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
isjou ut is allowed. 


jikrt 4 Field (only Address), 67, Moorgatc Street, London, E.C 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 

Part III.—HEAT. 

By FREDERICK MAJOR. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

From a standpoint that matter ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the maimer of its concretion into rigid atoms 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending “ respirative ” rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.” 

The cause of Atomic and Molfcular Action, Terrestrial Heat. Dcu-point Cold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Case-, 
the Electric states , 1m tent lteat , Combustion, and Explosion exjdained upon the abat e principles without according innate elastic, 
atlractice, or jfuitl qualities to any matter. 

“ This is a learned dissertation of some 000 page* oil the important suloect, Heat The author avoids mathematical formulae, lii* intention 
apparently lieingto seek a full explanation of known facta by close reasoning. To effect his purpose he calls to his aid man’s extensive know¬ 
ledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a skilful and methodical manner. One of the most interesting chapters is that on * Com¬ 
bustion,’ aud here the author’s knowledge and literary power apj>ear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily under¬ 
stood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discuision, as well as the relation of the different states of matter, 
and the cause which brings about change of state."— Glasgow Herald, 

“ The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his treatment of a hard subject the writer lias l»een happy both in hia style aud 
his selection of illustrations aud description of experiments. The volume on * Heat ’ embraces the whole field of a great aud most interesting 
subject, and studenta of science—particulaily of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”— Svtsman. 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Gkkat New Stbkkt, London, E.C. 


The next JANUARY Number of the 

A SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

XX Will contain 

A LETTER FROM THE RAJA OF NAGYR TO I>R. LEITNEU; 
Illustrations of Fighting llunxas, Nagyris, and Yasinis ; Dancing 
Gilgitis ; Attacking Kashmir Highlander, 4c , 4c. 


Map of the Pamirs, 4c., 4c. 


SPECIAL CENTRAL ASIAN (January) Number of the 

A SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Will contain a series of Articles, Slaps, or Letters on the 
PAMIRS and surrounding countries by Russian, French, and English 
explorers (GRAMBCHEFFSKY, CAPUS, L1TTLEDALE, LEITNEK, 
4c.), also Articles on 

ASIA: “India and China,” by MJCHIE; “China aud Foreign 
Countries,” by “LOOKER ON*; “Hunza, Nagyr. 4c., by Dr. 
LEITNER, 4n. (with 8 Illustrations), “ Derwaz and Karatcgin.” by 
C. JOHNSTONE, B.C.L.; Map of the PAMIRS, 4c.. by E. G. RAVEN- 
STEIN ; “Col. Gramlicheffsky’s Explorations," by W. lb STEVESI. 

Colonel KING-II ARM AN : “ Military Objections to the Hunterian, 
Spelling of ‘Itfdian’ Words." 

C. E. BIDDULPII: " The Telegraph Department in Persia.” 

ALPHA : “ A Crisis in British East Africa.” 

Commissioner A C. FULLER: “Fiji.” 

The Rev. Dr. CHOTZNER: “The Humour of the Bible." 

MARCUS ADLER: “The Health Laws of the Bible, aud Jewish 
Longevity." 

F. FAWCETT: " Pro-historic Rock-Pictares at Bcllary ” 

L. B.: “J. Claine’a Batak-Karo Manuscript on the Microbe 
(Illustrated). 

A. ROGERS: “Sindbad. 

R. SEWELL, M.C.S.: “ Notes of the late Sir Walter Elliot." 

His Exc. P. WASSA PASHA and the late Sir PATRICK COL- 
QU110UN: “The Pelosgi and their Modem Descendants.” 

Mrs. IlEICH UARDT: “ The Druses"’ U. 

CORRESPONDENCE and ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS. 

SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA and in the COLONIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

Publishers: The Okikxtal University Institute, Woking. 

Agents : London—Messrs. Swan Sonvenscheix 4 Co., Paternoster 
Square, E.C.; Messrs. Sothkkax, 36. Piccadilly; and David Nutt. 
• ’ PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Strand. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

_74.NKW OXFORD STREET, LONDO N. 

J ust Out, price 2,- 

THE PATHOLOGY and PREVENTION 

-L of INFLUENZA. 

By JULIUS ALT1IAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P., Loud., 

Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy aud Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park. 

_London Lqxomaxs 4 Co., Patern oster Row._ 


Published in December. 

PHE COMMONWEALTH and 

*■ CHARLES II.: Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Written and published by Arthur E. Trkqellks, Ilarowood House, 
Darlington. 262 pages, crown 8vu, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
price, t>ost free, 3s. 8d. 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. Gd., and JAMES I. 

and CHAULKS I, 3s. 8d. 

“ Ilawanleu Castle, Dec., 1890,—Allow me to tliank you for your 
courtesy iu sending me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this plaoc. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.- Yours, 4c., W. E. Gladstone.’ 

Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poems. By J axe M. Tkcolllls. 88 pnges, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
post free. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRU’TIONS from ONE GUINEA ]>cr Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sul*cribers in Loudon 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSORfi'TION.S from TWO GUINEAS l*r Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for 1881, Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists ol Books on Bale, postage 
free, _ 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

241, Brompton Road ; and 2, King Street, Cheapeide. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET, COVENT GARDEN, WO., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFbTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHGTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and edition* de luxe. For ordinaiw Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
ri ew Prices on application. _ 

HEADY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 16 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvknh, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNU8, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six taulne&s. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 
MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK 


I 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lone. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayab 

^WO^pvr CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravknsceoit Manager. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBEOk ALMANACK, with full particular, poat-frer, 
on application. Fbakcis Ravxxkboft Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
gOUPS, 

-DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JT PIES. A1k>, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALlTIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Digitized by v^oosie 
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BLACK1E & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. : DRAWING. | SCIENCE. 

Fully Illustrated and Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Books. ' Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. TramliUd 

Produced under the direct Superintend.nof K. J. nnd Edited by Prof. J. D. EVERETT, D.O.L. Tw.lftli 


3d. 


The Century Readers. 

bound in cloth. 

First Primer. Sid. | Second Primer. 

Infant Reader. 6d. 

First Reader. 8d. I Fourth Reader. If. 4d. 

Second Reader. 8d. Fifth Reader. Is. 6d. 

Third Reader, la. | Sixth Reader. Is. Gd. 

Readings from Standard Authors- With 

Notea. &c. Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 

Robinson Crusoe. I Sir Walter Scott. 

Mary Queen of Scots. | Addison’s Spectator. 

The Sovereign Reader- Scenes from the Life 

and Reign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. HENTY. Illus¬ 
trated. Cloth, Is. Gd. 

The Dickens Reader- Selected Passages from 

the Works of CHARLES DICKENS, arranged and 
annotated for Class Reading. With a Biographical Notice 
of the Author. Cloth, Is. 4d. 


Shakespeare’s Plays- 

Notes. Cloth, 8d. each. 
King Richard II. 

Julius C«*sar. 

Macbeth. 

Henry the Eighth. 
Hamlet, 128 pp., lOd. 


Carefully Edited, with 


Magnetism and Electricity- By w. 

HARRISON and CHARLES A. WHITE. 


POYNTER, R.A., and smetiontd by the Committee of 
Council on Education. With Instructions and Diagrams 
to simplify the work of both Teacher and Pupil. Each 
book oontains paper for drawing on. 

Freehand for Children .4 Books, id. each. 

Freehand, Elementary Design . 2 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, First Grade, Ornament..G Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, First Grade, Plants .G Books, 4d. each. 1 

Freehand, Second Grade .. 1 Books, Is. each. 

%• The Designs are published also on Cards. 

Poynter’s Drawing Books for the Standards- 

A Series of New Designs, with Selections from “Dyed's | 

Drawing Book.” Produced under the direction of E. J. 

POYNTER, R.A., and approved by the Science and Art i 
Department. In 8 Books, at 2d. each, and *20 Books, at 
8d. each. 

The Designs are published also on Cards. 

Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. Approved by 

the Science and Ait Department. With lastructions and 1 
Paper for Drawing on. 

In 70 Numbers at Twopence each. 

Freehand Series, 20 Numbers. I Geometiioal Series, 12 Nos. 

1 Landscape, 12 Numbers. | Perspective, 4 Numbers. 1 
| Animals, 12 Numbers. j Model Drawing, 4 Numbers. 

Human Figure, 1 Numbers. | Shading, 2 Numbers. 

Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 

Published also in Eighteen Parts at Od. each. 

HISTORY. ! 

A History of the British Empire- With Ulus- 

trations. Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, by I 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Outlines of the World’s History- Ancient, 

Medieval, and Modern. By EDGAR SANDERSON. I 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations, and 8 Coloured 
I Maps. Cloth, Gs. Gd. 

Also in separate Parts. I 

: Parti. Ancient History, i«. ; Tort s. Mcdin-v.i own,-,-, is., Text-Book ofOrgamc Chemistry. By I’rof. 

Part 2. Greece and Rome, 2s. Pait 4. Modem History, 2s Gl. . * hD * * J . ran ? la ^? GEORGh 

, ’ . ... I M GO WAN, Ph.D., Demonstrator m Chemistry Univcr- 

I A Synopsis of English History; or, Hlbtoncal sity College of Noith Wales, Bangor. Cheaper Edith u. 
Note-Book. Compiled by HERBERT WILLS. Cloth, 2s. | Goth, 6s. 

An Epitome of Hmtory. Ancient, Medieval, and | Aa Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. 

2a.-KKY, Is. 6d. 7 Modem.! or Higher School*. CoUeffts andPrivatc By J. M'OREUOR-ROBERTSON, M.A., Mil., XunnT- 

’ ’ | Study. Translated from the German of CARL rLOETZ. , ous Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. 

■®*- 1 Cloth, 7s. 6d. 1 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for Middle 

Class and Higher 8chools. By W. G. BAKEIt, M.A. 


King John. 

As You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice. 

The Tempest. 

King Lear, 128 pp , lOd. 

WRITING. 

Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These Books have 

been designed by Mr. VERE FOSTER to carry out the 
principle of clear and legible handwriting, and to afford j 
a simple, rapid, and elegant style of writing for general 
correspondence. 

The ORIGINAL 8ERIE8. In IS Xumbera, at 2d. each. 

The BOLD WRITING SERIES. In SI Numbers, at 2d. each. 
The PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic- Cloth, is.: 

or with Answers, Is. 6d. The Answers separately, 6d. 

A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New 

METHOD. By JOHN JACKSON. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Blackie’s Tot-Caids of Addition in Money, 

in facsimile of written figures. 44 Cards, containing 2,000 
Tots, and Four Answer Cards, in case, 2s. 6d. 

Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 

Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers) 
selected from Examination 
T. 8. HARVEY. Cloth 

ENGLISH. 

Compendious English Grammar, with Exerc ises. 1 

Cloth, Is. Gd. \ 

English Composition Exercises- Comprising ; 

Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules and 
Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, Is. 

Stories and Essays. A Sequel to “English] 

Composition Exercises.” Cloth, Is. 

The English Language and Literature, an j 

Outline for Schools. By DAVID CAMPBELL. Cloth, Gd. | 

FRENCH. 1 

Practical French Grammar- With Exercises 

and Vocabulary. By C. A. SONNTAG. Cloth, 2s. 

LATIN. 

Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progressive Exer¬ 

cises in writing Latin, with Notes. Ninth Edition. , 

Ooth, 2 s.— KEY, 3s. 6d. ! 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 

HOME. By E. M. BEBENB. Illustrated from Antique 
Sculptures. New Edition, aoth, 2s. 6d. 

ELOCUTION. j 

Select Headings and Recitations- With Iiules 

and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and , 
Emphasis. By GEO. W. BAYNHAM. Sixth Edition, 
aoth, 2s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE 

Scripture Biography and Its Teachings. By 

JOSEPH HASSELL. Second Edition, Revised. Cloth, 
2s. 

Commentaries for Bible-Classes- By Tro- 

fessor T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. With Msps snd Notes. 
Each Part, sewed, id.; cloth. 7d. 

Mark, 1 Part; Luke, 2 Parts ; Acts, 2 Parts. 

DICTIONARIES. 

Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary: 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. Roxburghe, 7s. Gd.; 
half-calf, 10s. Gd. 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the English 

LANGUAGE. Abridged from the “Student’s Dic¬ 
tionary.” Cloth, 2s. Gd. Boxbnrghe, 3s. Gd. 


Edition, Revised throughout. Copiously lllustiaud. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4s. Gd. 
each. 

Tart I. Mechanics, <fcc. I Part III. Electricity. \re. 

Part LL Heat. | Part IV. Sound and Light. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy. A Text-Book 

of Elementary Physic?. By Pijof. EVERETT. New 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. 

Elementary Text-Book of Physic3. By Prof. 

EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. Cloth, 3s. Gi. 

Earth Knowledge: aText-Book of Physiography. 
By W. J. HARRISON, and H. R. WAKEFItLD. 
Part I. Elcm ntary, Is. 6d. Part II. Advanced, 2s. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By 

W. JEROME HARRISON, F.G B. Copioudy Illua- 
trated. Cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Botany. By Joseph W Oliver, 

Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham Midland Institute. 
Cloth, 2s. 

Jerome 
Nuin roui 

Clo’.h, 2s. 

The Arithmetic of Magnetism and Elec- 

TRICITY. By ROBERT GUNN, srirace Ltctur.r, 
Glasgow School Board. Cloth, 2?. 6d. 


Illustrations. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Charlkk if. 

DRAPER, D.Sc. Lond., Head Master of the Woolwich 
High School. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 1 ’radical. 

With a Cour-e of Chemical Analysis nnd a Series of 
Examples in Chemical Arithmetic. By l’rof. A. HUM¬ 
BOLDT SEXTON. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Higher Schools. By 
No. 1. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
With many Illustrations and 2 Coloured Maps. Cloth, 
Is. Gd. 

No. 2. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home 
Countries. With 7 Coloured Maps, Arc. Cloth, 2s. 

No. 3. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonies 
and Dependencies. With G Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s- 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 3s. Gd. 

Commercial Geography : a Complete Manual of 

the Countries of theWoild. By Dr. CARL Z EH DEN. 
Translated by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geo- 

GRAPHICAL NAMES. By GEORGE G. CHISH( LM, 
M.A., B.Sc. Ooth, Is. 6d. 

SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 

Mechanics- With Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. lid. 
Animal Physiology. By Vincent T. Mtrche. 

With Coloured Plates and DingTams. Cloth, Is. Gd. 
Botany- By Vincent T. Murche. With numer¬ 
ous woodcuts. Cloth, Is. 

Chemistry. By W. Jerome Harrison. With 

numerous Illustrations. Cloth, If. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By W. U. Baker, 

M.A. With numerous Woodcut8. Cloth, Is. 

Agriculture- With Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. 
Blackie’s Science Readers- In «■ SenYs of 

Simple l/esaons. Fully J11 ustrated and bound in elolh. 
No. I. COMMON OBJECTS. 8d. 

No. II. CUMMON OBJECTS. lOd. 

No. III. PRINCIPLES of CLASSIFICATION. SUB¬ 
STANCES uaed in ARTS and MANUFACTURES, 
Ac. la. 

No. TV. ANIMAL and I’LANT LIFE. By the Rev. 

THEODORE WOOD, F.E.3. la. 4d. 

N,. V. ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE. By the Rev. 
THEODORE WOOD, F.E.8. Is. (Id. 


! Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and 

I HYDROSTATICS. By R. U. PINKERTON, B A„ 
Aaaiatant Lvclu-cr on Mathpmiit'na at (ho Univ.raity 
College of South Woles. Second Edition, Enlarged, 
j Cloth, 3s. 6i 

Theoretical Mechanics- By E. H. Pinkerton, 

B.A. (Oxon.). Author of “ Elementary Text-Book of 
| Dj namics and Hydrostatics.” New* Edition. Cloth, 2*. 

I An Elementary Text-Book of Applied 

MECHANICS. By DAV11) AI.LAN LOW. Head Master 
of the People’s Palace TechnicU School?. Cloth, 2s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

| First Mathematical Course. Comprising Arith- 

| metie, Algebra (to Simple E«|uations), and the First Book 
of Euclid. With Answer?, 2s.; without Answers, Is. !hl.; 

! An 4wers, Gd. 

1 Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Notes, 

! Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. TAYNG, 
M.A., Head Mas’er of Stafford Grammar School. 
Books I. to VI., with XI., and Appendix; and a wide 
i S< lection of Examination Papers. Cloth, 4s. Gd. 

1 Books I. to IV., in 1 vol.. 2s. Gd.; Book I., Is.; II., Gd. ; 
III., Is.; IV., GJ.; V. and VI. togttber, Is. ; XI., Is. Gd. 

Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of Six Sets 

of London Matriculation Papers in Mathematics, with full 
Solutions. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Blackie’s Elementary Algebra from Notation 

to Easy Quadratic Equations. Uloth, Is. GJ. With 
Answers, cloth, 2*. 

Algebra. Up to and iueluding Progressions ancl 

Scales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M.A. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them and 

How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition. By Dr. W. T. 
KSIGHT, aoth, 2 d.—KEY, 3s. Gd. 

Elementray Text-Book of Trigonometry. By 

K. H. PINKERTON, E.A. New Edition, Revised uud 
Extended. Goth, 2s. 

Elementary Mensuration, Lines, Surfaces, 

and SOLIDS. With numerous Exercises. Goth, lod. 


DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WOIiKS imt frts on. ajyiUcalion* 

London: BLACK IK & SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Cassell & Company’s A nnouncements. CHAPMAN $c HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. " GOD'S 
FOOL." by MAARTEN MAARrENS. and 
“AUNT ANNE,” by an ANONYMOUS 
AUIHOPcommence in the January 
issue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 

NEW WO RKS. 

SECOND EDITION. NOW HEADY. 

By W. P. FBITH, R.A. 

JOHN LEECH: 

nis Lire and Work. 

By WILLIAM POWELL FBITH, K.A. 

In 2 voIh., demy Svo, with Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings 
on Steel, and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 26 s. 

THE FOURTH EDITION OF 

MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 

NARRATIVE of HER ESCAPE 

KBOM TIIK 

SCENE of the RECENT MUTINY in 
MANIPUR, 

Is now ready, in demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, 15b. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 

CART: from London to 8t. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HI88EY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” See. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 

Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

NOTICE.—The New Novel by Miss F. M. 
PEARD, the author of “His Cousin Betty," 
“Paul’s Sister,” do., will be ready next 
week, in 2 vols. It will be entitled 

“ THE BARONESS.” 


BY THE ACT HOB OF “ THE FAWCETTS 
AND OARROB8.” 

MATTHEW TINDALE. By 

AUGUSTA A. VARTY-8MITH. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
“A strong and pathetic story of deep human interest, 
simple of construction, moving on the inexorable lines of 
moral cause and effect, through scenes of humble life rich 
with local colour.”— World. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 

JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vol»„ crown 8vo. 

“A crisply-written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteriea.a really clever work .”—Morning I'ost. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.•’ 

CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 

*2 vols., crown 8vo. 

" A book which cannot easily be laid down after it has once 


nothing in common with the cheap sensationalism of the 
ordinar y murder-melodrama.”— Pail M,,U Gazette.. 

woxzobT 

The New Edition of MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
“AN OLD MAID’S LOVE” is now ready, 
in 7 voi., crown 8vo, 6s ; also that of 
Miss UN SKILL’S “ THE HA VEN UNDER 
the HILL, uniform in price and size; the 
iwo volumes form the latest additions to 
BENTL EY’S FAVOURITE NOV ELS. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

1 uMIthcra io Ordinary to Her Majeaty the Queen. 


NOW READY, in 2 vola., royal 8vo, about 300 
pagoa. Price 32s. 

ACROSS THIBET. 

By GABRIEL BONVALOT, 

Author of “Through the Heart of Asia.” 
With upwards of 100 Dlustrations. 


Complete iu 2 vols., royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 
Price £4 4s. 

The Picturesque Mediterranean. 

With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations from 
Original Designs made on the spot by leading 
Artists of the day. 

Henriette Ronner: the Painter 

of Cat Life and Cat Character. With Text by 
M. II. SPIELMAN. Containing a Portrait 
and 12 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure 
by Boussod, Valadon & Co., and 1G Typo- 
gravures in the Text. 42s. 

(India Paper Editions at £2 10s. and £3 10s.) 

Q’s NEW STORY. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Gs. 

The Blue Pavilions. By Q, 

Author of ‘ ‘ Dead Man’s Rock, ” “ The Splendid 
Spur,” Noughts and Crosses,” Ac. 

THE NEW WORK UY RIERRE LOTI. 
READY SHORTLY, price os. 

The Book of Pity and of Death. 

By PIERRE LOTI, Member of the French 
Academy. 

JUST PUBLISHED, Vol. II., price 3s. 

Cassell’s Storehouse of General 

Information. Fully illustrated with High-class 
Wood Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured 
Plates. Cloth gilt. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 9d. 
Three Parts, paper covers, 5d. each; or cloth 
limp, Gd. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By 

ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
&c. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, and 
containing Two Coloured Plates. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Prico 3s. Gd. 

This World of Ours. A New 

Book by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, Author 
of “The Citizen Reader,” &c., being Intro¬ 
ductory Lessons to the Study of Geography. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Price Is. 64 

Vegetarian Cookery. A Manual 

of Cheap and Wholesome Diet. By A. G. 
PAYNE, Editor of “Cassell’s Shilling 
Cookery.” Crown Svo, 192 pages. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Prico la. 

Born a King. By Frances and 

MARY ARNOLD FORSTER, (Being the 
Story of the Life of Alfonso XIII., the Boy 
King of Spain.) Illustrated. 

Third Year of Issue. Price 3s. 

The Year-Book of Commerce 

for 1892. An Annual Statistical Volume of 
Reference, prepared specially for Business Men. 
Compiled under the authority of the Loudon 
Chamber of Commerce, and edited by KENRIC 
B. MURRAY. 

Cassecl & Company, Limited, Ludgatc Hill, Loader 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

JANUARY. 

THE CONSERVATIVE FOREKiN POLICY. By tile Right Uvn. 
8irUiitKi.es 111 he, Bart. 

THE NEW A8TRONOM Y By Sir Roiuckt Ball, F.R8. 
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SATURDAY\ JANUARY 2, 1892. Finally, the Priests’ Code must in its com- 

i no« nr..* pleted form be later than Ezekiel, who was 

' ’ the first to introduce such a radical distinc- 

Thb Editor cannot undertake to return, or tion between priests and Levites as is pre- 


Finally, the Priests’ Code must in its com- regarded as forming one work with Ezra 


pleted form be later than Ezekiel, who was and Nehemiah) he assigns to a somewhat 
the first to introduce such a radical distinc- late date—after, rather than before, 300 


to correspond with the writers of, rejected supposed in it; but it embodies some cere 
manuscript momal laws of great antiquity (p. 134). As reserved, but seems not to rate it highly. 

. . . to the priestly narrative annexed to this code It is admitted that the Chronicler repre- 

It m particularly requested that all business “ it i 8 difficult to escape the conclusion that ” sented the past not as it was, but as he and 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, it “includes elements not, in the ordinary his contemporaries conceived it to have been. 


b.c. (p. 487). As to the independent 
historical value of this work, he is very 


Sfc., may be addressed to the Publishes, and sense of the term, historical ” (p 
not to the Editor. *! lich !?® m8 a rat ^ er mild ° f 


Here again that useful word “ idealisation ” 


which seems a rather mild way of putting comes to the rescue, and reconciles us to what 
what Colenso made a matter of absolute in profane literature might give occasion for 


LITERATURE. 

An introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. By S. B. Driver, D.D. 
(Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 

Prof. Driver’s new work is the first pub¬ 
lished volume of a projected series called 
“ The International Theological Library,” 
to which, as would appear by the prospectus, 
British and American divines are to contri¬ 
bute in about equal proportions. The pre¬ 
sent instalment augurs well for the under- 


mathematical demonstration. P. also con- the use of profane language (p. 501). The 
tributed largely to the Book of Joshua—not story of Esther is shown to be a tissue of 
by any means to its advantage as an his- the grossest improbabilities. Yet, strange 
torical source. “The partition of the land to say, it “cannot reasonably be doubted 
being conceived as ideally effected by to have a substantial historical basis ” 
Joshua, its complete distribution and occu- (pp. 453-4) ; and a very sharp con- 


pation by the tribes are treated as his damnation of its immorality is softened 


work, and as accomplished in his lifetime ” 
(pp. 108-9). A similar “idealisation” is 
often practised in modern literature, modern 


down by the plea that “ we have no right 
to demand, upon a priori grounds, that in 
every part of the Biblical record the human 


oratory, and modern conversation; but we interests of the narrator should in the same 


generally call it by a shorter name. 

The opening section of Judges, although 
edited so as to look like a continuation of 


degree be subordinated to the Spirit of 
God ” (p. 457). No; but we have a right 
to demand that writings which outrage the 


taking; and if the forthcoming volumes Joshua, contains “in reality a parallel obligations, alike of truth and of humanity, 
attain anything like the same degree of narrative ” of the conquest (p. 153), and, it shall not lightly be accepted as the work of 


excellence, they will form a valuable and 
much needed addition to the theological 
literature of tho English-speaking nations. 


may be added, one of a very different com¬ 
plexion. The Song of Deborah exhibits 
marked divergencies from the prose narra- 


It is, however, hardly to be expected that tive to which it is subjoined. The con- 


shall not lightly be accepted as the work of 
that Spirit. 

Passing to the Prophets, we find the first 
part of Isaiah (i.-xxxix.) rearranged in ac¬ 
cordance with the demands of modern 


Prof. Driver’s colleagues, even if they equal eluding chapters of Judges contain an criticism, large portions being assigned to 


him in learning, will be as liberal-minded 
as he shows himself here. To put it briefly, 


uccount of a war of all Israel against 
Benjamin, ending in the almost complete 


Dr. Pusey’s successor in the Hebrew chair extermination of the latter, which, “ as we 
at Oxford accepts the results of modern have it, can haTdly be historical ” (p. 159). 
Biblical criticism along the whole line of The object of this romance “appears to 


the exilic or post-exilic periods. But 
chaps, xl.-lxvi. are still treated as the work 
of a single author, and the grounds recently 
adduced in support of a different opinion 
are altogether ignored. Of the prophecies 


Old Testament literature, and adds to them have been to give an ideal representation of collected under the name of Jeremiah, 


weight 


well-deserved the community as inspired throughout by a 


authority. A rapid survey of the principal keen sense of right, and as acting har- 


chaps. l.-li. are alone assigned to a 
different and later author. The curious 


conclusions embodied in the work will serve moniously in concert for the purpose of Sabbatical passage, chap. xvii. 19-27, is 


to indicate how great is the departure from giving effect to the dictates of morality ” 


what were till quite recently the only views 
tolerated in religious circles. 

The theory of the composition of the 


(p. 161). The morality of a writer who unquestioned; and the s 
allowed the infamous conduct of the Levite to Habakkuk, chap. iii. 
to go unpunished is on a par with his his- xii.-xiv. of Zechariah are 


mentioned as though its genuineness were 
unquestioned; and the samo remark applies 
to Habakkuk, chap. iii. Chaps, ix.-xi. and 


Hexateuch, best known in this country by torical veracity. 

its association with the names of Wellhausen The first book of Samuel also gives evi- 
and Kuenen, is accepted as being in its dence of unskilful compilation. The song 
main features correct. That is to say, the of Hannah was probably composed for 


Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua are 
primarily made up of three independent 
documents, respectively known as the Jeho- 


to go unpunished is on a par with his his- xii.-xiv. of Zechariah are, as usual, separated 
torical veracity. from the rest of tho book ; but it is only for 

The first book of Samuel also gives evi- the first-mentioned section (ix.-xi.) that a 
dence of unskilful compilation. The song pre exilic date is claimed. With regard to 
of Hannah was probably composed for Jonah, we are told in remarkably dogmatic 
circumstances that had nothing to do with its language that “no doubt the outlines of 


present setting (p. 164). “ Chaps, viii.-xii. 

are formed by the combination of two inde- 


vistic narrative (J E.), the Deuteronomic pendent narratives of the manner in which 
legislation (D.), and the Priests’ Code (P.)— Saul became king, differing in their repre- 


the narrative are historical, and Jonah’s 
preaching was actually successful at Nineveh 
(Luke xi. 30-32), though not upon the 
scale represented in the book” (p. 303). 

TV. _ # rv * _ • A. i *_i. _II_i_ i. il. . 


the works of distinct authors representing sentation both of Samuel and of his relation Prof. Driver might just as well refer to the 
widely different points of view; while each to Saul” (p. 165). “In chaps, xvi.-xviii. there Gospel to prove tho authenticity of Daniel, 
of these documents may itself be further are two accounts of David’s introduction to the usual arguments against which he has 
analysed into subsidiary sources, particularly the history,” and they are quite inconsistent stated in a very powerful and conclusive 


the first-mentioned, which easily admits of 
decomposition into two narratives, their 


authors being known as the Elohist (E.) and sources, but between the original narrative 
the Jahvist (J.). These two writers, the and the additions made by the Deuteronomist 


with one another (p. 169). Throughout manner. Yet here, also, he surprises us by the 
Kings the distinction is not between different entirely gratuitous statement that “ Daniel, 
sources, but between the original narrative it cannot be doubted, was an historical per¬ 


former, as is supposed, a northern Israelite, editor, who sometimes seems to have “ampli- 
and the latter a Judaean, “ appear to have fied” the prophecies in his original (p. 184). 
®ast into a literary form the traditions Prof. Driver does not say so 
respecting the beginnings of the nation— strikes one as having been 
approximately (as it would seem) in the remarkably unsympathetic 
early centuries of the monarchy” (p. 110); minded pedant, 
while “ their narratives were combined In obedience to the order 
together into a single whole (approximately) Bible, the historical books 


son, one of the Jewish exiles in Babylon, 
who interpreted Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, 
and foretold as a seer something of the 


Prof. Driver does not say so, but this editor future fate of the Chaldaean and Persian 


strikes one as having been on the whole a 
remarkably unsympathetic and narrow- 


empires” (p. 479). That which can be 
denied can be also doubted; and the his¬ 
torical reality of Daniel has been denied 
point blank by Eeuss, and implicitly by 
Bleek, who supposes that the author of the 


while “ their narratives were combined In obedience to the order of the Hebrew point blank by Eeuss, and implicitly by 
together into a single whole (approximately) Bible, the historical books of the Hagi- Bleek, who supposes that the author of the 
m the eighth century b.c.” (p. 109). J E. is ographa are discussed at the end of the prophecy knew nothing more of such a per- 
presupposed by Deuteronomy, which “ must present volume, but may for convenience bo sou than was suggested by a couple of 
follow it at a considerable interval ” (p. 80), mentioned here. Prof. Driver differs from allusions in Ezekiel, and possibly by the 
but whose composition probably dates “ not most modem critics in referring Euth to the mention of a certain Daniel among the com- 
later than the reign of Manasseh ” (p. 82). pre-exilic period. But Chronicles (which is panions of Ezra; while Ewald’s theory, 
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which Kuenen seems inclined to follow, 
that the original Daniel figured at the 
court of Nineveh, is equally incompatible 
with his presence at Babylon. 

The section on the Psalms was unfortu- i 
nately written without the help of Prof. | 
Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures, but may be 
studied with advantage as an introduction 
to that work It occupies a more conserva¬ 
tive position, assigning fewer Psalms to the 
Maceabaean age and many more to the pre- 
exilic period; some may even, Prof. Driver 
thinks, be really of Davidic authorship. A 
few only of the Proverbs can be due to 
Solomon ; but the greater part of the book, 
including even the proem, is pro-exilic. 
Ewald’s theory of the Song of Songs as a 
North Palestinian dramatic idyll is adopted. 
Job belongs “most probably to the period 
of the Babylonian captivity ” (p. 405). The 
Elihu-speeches are a later addition, but 
“ precisely the same inspiration attaches to 
them which attaches to the poem generally ” 
(lb.). Prof. Driver’s seriousness is above 
suspicion ; otherwise one might detect a 
tinge of irony in this last remark. The 
believer in plenary inspiration and the dis¬ 
believer in inspiration of any kind may 
logically affirm such a proposition; but 
what ground has Prof. Driver for laying 
down the law in this dogmatic style ? The 
author of the Elihu-speeches at any rate 
could not have believed that his predecessor 
was assisted by supernatural agency, or he 
would not have tried to improve on Ms work. 
And we cannot doubt that the original poet 
would have agreed with modern criticism 
in regarding those speeches as a clumsy 
interference with the symmetry and per¬ 
fection of his own design. The inspiration 
of the one part rigorously excludes the 
inspiration of the other. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the results which have been here rather 
summarily put together constitute the sole 
interest of Prof. Driver’s excellent volume. 
It contains a vast amount of valuable and 
trustworthy information, compendiously but 
clearly conveyed in language of almost 
conversational ease and familiarity. The 
styles of the various historians, legislators, 
and prophets, are discriminated and charac¬ 
terised with great felicity; and although 
the work may be studied with profit by 
those who are not Hebrew scholars, the 
needs of Hebraists have been met by copious 
lists of words and phrases peculiar to differ¬ 
ent writers. In the preface, some popular 
misconceptions on the subject of Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism are briefly but decisively 
disposed of. In reference to the common 
mistake that “ critics are in a state of inter¬ 
necine conflict with one another,” it is most 
truly replied that “ this is not in accordance 
with the facts ” (p. xii). But perhaps the 
novice would have been still more impressed 
if Prof. Driver could have spared a few 
pages to give, what one generally finds in 
continental manuals, a short history of the 
rocess by which the critical results have 
een built up. Nothing so fascinates the 
learner, or stamps the facts and conceptions 
of science so firmly on his memory, as to 
realise the successive steps by which they 
have been slowly but surely evolved. 

Alfred W. Bern. 


A Last Harvest, By Philip Bourke 

Marston. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Mrs. Louise C. Moulton. 

(Elkin Matthews.) 

This aftermath of verse comprises all the 
poetic < work of the late Philip Bourko 
Marston that has appeared posthumously. 
It must be seven years at least since its 
author told the present writer the scheme 
of his projected “ Book of Love,” a collection 
of lyrics and sonnets which was to be his 
best achievement in verse, and to embody 
his deepest thoughts and most vivid emo¬ 
tions ; “ and yet,” he added—with his sight¬ 
less eyes turned towards his companion, as 
though no blank of darkness intervened— 

“ to what end ? Since in a few years I shall 
be forgotten. I do not delude myself, 
though I sometimes dream dreams.” But 
it is not too much to say that Philip Marston 
is not forgotten, and that his best work has 
reached a wider public and appealed to a 
greater variety of readers than he ever 
anticipated. Among the by no means in¬ 
considerable body of men and women who 
cherish the memory of the dead poet, and 
find a singular pleasure in his verse, it 
would be natural to expect an ardent 
championship of the author of Song-Tide 
and Wind-Voices. Yet he has profoundly 
touched many of both an older and younger 
generation whom he never met or heard of, 
and in the close on five years since his 
death has attained a position which has 
surprised some even of those who believed 
in him most. This, however, has probably 
been achieved by a few particularly lovely 
and pathetic lyrics and sonnets rather than 
by the mass of his poetic work. It is diffi¬ 
cult to be critical when one is a partisan; 
but after all nothing is to be gained by an 
attitude which is of the heart rather than 
of the mind. 

Marston was a poet of rare and delicate 
genius often with a note so poignant and 
exquisite that one realises at once how, in 
happier circumstances, he might have won 
a great name and an enduring place; and 
all to whom his poetry appeals find in it a 
charm which is not to be gainsaid. To the 
present writer it does profoundly appeal; 
and it is with deep pleasure that I, for one, 
have watched the growth of appreciation for 
the work of one who was so dear a friend. 
Yet to me, as to some others who knew the 
man and admire his verse, there is some¬ 
thing exaggerated in the claims that are 
sometimes advanced. I have often been 
taken to task for having, in a critical esti¬ 
mate of Marston’s poetry, prefatory to a 
selection from his three volumes made a 
year or two ago, expressed a conviction that, 
while the quintessential part of his life- 
work would survive much of more popular 
contemporary poetry, the greater portion of 
it has not that intense individuality, that, 
inevitableness of art, by which alone 
immortality can be won. This conviction 
did not then, and does not now, involve 
any lack of liking for the, in the main, 
beautiful and pathetic verse of Philip 
Marston. I have no reason to modify 
in the least degree what I wrote: in¬ 
deed, familiarity with all his work, and a 
recent reperusal of his poems in an order as 


nearly chronological as possible, confirms me 
in the belief that, beautiful and charming 
as nearly all his verse is, only a very small 
part of it- can bo expected to survive the 
century. The most discerning and impartial 
critic of his poetry was the author himself. 
I call to remembrance one evening in 
particular when, pleased by a recent success 
and elatod by a gonerous letter from a great 
poet whom he loved, he poiated out with 
the most delicate literary acumen and logical 
argument just how and where he would of 
necessity fail to take that high rank to 
which he had once aspired. Above all, he 
was cloar-sighted enough to recognise that 
he was under the shadow of Bossetti’a 
genius, and that, therefore, his highost 
claim could be that he was “ lieutenant to 
that great captain.”* 

It would not be fair to take this Last 
Harvest as the fulfilment of Philip Marston’s 
carefully planned and long-brooded-over 
“ Book of Love.” At best, we have 
here only the more or less fragmentary 
parts of an unfinished work. His editor, 
the loyal and affectionate friend who has 
done so much for the blind poet’s post¬ 
humous fame, as well as for his welfare 
while alive, errs, it seems to me, in the 
inclusion of certain poems in this volume. 
Though Mrs. Moulton may claim with 
justice that she knew better than anyone else 
could what poems of Marston’s to preserve, 
I cannot think that his own judgment 
would have passed, for example, so imita- 
tatively Eossettian a sonnet as “I thought 
that I was happy yesterday,” with such 
unmistakable echoes as 

“ For though apart, we stood soul close to soul, 

So joined by infinite Lore' .* supreme control 

Oh, to what awful unconjecturcd you! 

Are our feet tending—my beloved one, say 1- ” 

or that at p. 129, with its close:— 

“ But, ah, what words sigh down these trackless 
ways, 

What words but these: ‘Too late-Too late — 
Too late?’” 

One or two of the poems in lyrical form, 
also, seem to me below the author’s high 
level. Yet so full of charm and beauty, 
albeit of an intensely sad and sometimes 
sombre kind, is thi3 Last Harvest, that 
allusion to an alloy of somewhat inferior 
gold might have been omitted, but for the 
imprint on the title page, “Lyrics and 
Sonnets from the Book of Love." It is 
fairer to the poet to believe that some of 
this “ last harvest ” of his genius would 
not have been garnered by him for what 
was to be his crowning achievement. 

Philip Marston was not only a sonnetteer 
by nature, but wrote, while in his teens, 
some of his best poems in this kind. Yet 
out of the scores of lovely sonnets in Song- 
Tide, All in All, IVind-Voices, and this Lad 
Harvest, how few are likely to be remem¬ 
bered ! This is not merely because of the 
Eossettian atmosphere by which most of 
them are permeated, but to some extent at 
least on account of the monotony of senti¬ 
ment and expression which characterises 
them. If the many almost identical facets 
of All in All were concentred into one 


* Marston’8 own words. 
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“dusky beam,” what a superb gem of 
“exquisite despair” it would be. But, as 
it is, a certain weariness to the most sym¬ 
pathetic reader is almost inevitable. Mars- 
ton himself was well aware of this : though, 
as he said with only too much justice, could 
one expect the varied note of joy from a life 
so darkened as his? The finest of his 
sonnets are probably bettor than the 
finest by any of his contemporaries, with 
the single exception of Rossetti; but their 
number seems to mo very limited. In 
the present collection there is scarce one 
to equal, and certainly none to surpass, the 
best of those written in his earlier years. 
Among the most notable are “ The Breadth 
and Beauty of tho Spacious Night,” with 
those grand lines— 

“ The sanctity of sunsets palely bright, 

Autumnal woods, seen ’neath meek skies of blue, 
Old cities thatGod’s silent peace stole through—”: 

the beautiful and almost Elizabethan “ Love 
Asleep,” the austere “To All in Haven,” 
the weary “ Good Night and Good Morrow,” 

personal 

will re- 

momber his “Garden Secrets.” Not the 
least delightful and characteristic part of 
a Last Harvest is that which comprises five 
“ Last Garden Secrets and, though no 
one of them oquals in power the author’s 
masterpiece, “The Rose and the Wind,” 
there is one at least of a charm as unique. 
“Flower Fairies” is, indeed, a poem that 
none but Philip Marston could have written; 
even in the three following quatrains his 
“ note ” is unmistakable : 

“ Flower fairies - have you found them, 

When the summer's dusk is falling. 

With the glow-worms watching round them, 
Have you heard them softly calling ? 

“ Silent stand they through the moonlight, 

In their flower shapes, fair and quiet, 

But they hie them forth by moonlight, 

Heady then to sing and riot. 

“ Hundreds of them, all together— 

Flashing flocks of flying fairies— 

Crowding through the summer weather, 

Seeking where the coolest air is.” 

This is, no doubt, one of tho lovoliest things 
in a Last Harvest. For the rest, the author 
equals his highest achievement only in one 
or two of those brief lyrics which have 
something of that entrancing music of 
the old song-writers—poems like “ Heart- 
Breaks and Songs,” “ Flown Love,” and 
‘ 1 After Summer,” with its haunting cadences. 
Did space permit I should quote here 
“At Last”; for, notwithstanding its close 
kinship to one of the most beautiful of Miss 
Christina Rossetti’s flawless lyrics, it has a 
poignantly personal note, and, above all, 
was the author’s “ swan-song ”■—tho dying 
strain in what, in his own words, may bo 
called his “ travelling twilight of sweet 
sound.” 

The biographical introduction by Mrs. 
Moulton is welcome, if too short; and, 
needless to say, it is written with utmost 
sympathy and delicacy. There are one or 
two slight misstatements of fact, but 
nothing that calls for actual correction save 
the misprint at p. 21 of “ 1876-7” for 
“ 1886-7.” The brief memoir is enhanced 
by the inclusion of Mr. Swinburne’s beauti¬ 
ful Epicede (“Light”), foremost among 


and the still more pathetically 
“ Spring and Despair.” 

All lovers of Marston’s 


verse 


the many posthumous tributes to Philip 
Bourke Marston. Yet neither Mr. Swin¬ 
burne nor any ono else has given us lines 
more pathetically apt than those in one of 
the poems in this Last Harvest— 

“ Go, songs of mine .... 

The music of an exquisite despair." 

William Sharp. 


AMERICA PROM THREE POINTS. 

My Canadian Journal, 1S/2-8: Extracts from 
my Letters Home, written while Lord 
Dufferin was Governor-General. By the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. With 
Illustrations from Sketches by Lord 
Dufferin, Portraits, and Map. (John 
Murray.) 

Adrift in America: or, Work and Adven¬ 
ture in the States. By Cecil Roberts. 
With an Appendix by Morley Roberts. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The Xew Empire: Reflections upon its 
Origin and Constitution, and its Rela¬ 
tions to tho Great Republic. By 0. A. 
Howland. (Edwin Arnold.) 

The three volumes which we have bracketed 
form an incongruous literary company: 
under almost no social circumstances would 
their authors ever have been likely to meet 
together in the New World. Lady Dufferin, 
as befitted the wife of the first of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Canada, has a great 
deal to say about politicians on both sides 
of the frontier, but nothing whatever about 
politics. Mr. Roberts has no political views 
—he was too hard at work trying to get 
something to eat; while Mr. Howland is an 
Ontario lawyer, who talks of little else 
through six hundred and twenty-two octavo 
pages. Yet, in a way, the three books are 
complementary to each other: the one 
supplies what the others lack. 

Lady Dufferin’s pleasant gossip calls for 
little criticism. It consists of the unstudied 
letters of a kindly Viee-roine to her mother 
in Ireland, and, though making no claim 
to anything so dignifiod—or so dull, is in 
its way an admirable history of social life 
in Canada the best part of twenty years 
ago. Quebec and Ontario, Ottawa and 
Montreal, the St. Lawrence and tho Mari¬ 
time Provinces, the Great Lakes and the 
NorthWest, British Columbia and California 
(in passing)—all come in for their share of 
Lady Dufferin’s lively notes. Summer 
fishing and winter balls, garden parties and 
State dinners, private theatricals, rinking, 
and snow-shoeing are among the many 
topics touched upon. Indeed thero seems 
in a brief way few aspects of Canada in 
which the Viceroy and his wife did not 
manage to tako some part. Much of it is 
of course now rather ancient history. But 
it is nothing the worse for that. Many 
changes havo come to pass since Lord 
Dufferin was Deputy-King of tho Dominion. 
Villages have sprung up where there was 
in his day little except virgin forest; and 
what were villages are now incorporated 
cities, with mayors and councillors, “ ward 
bosses,” and volunteer fire brigades. In¬ 
deed, the town of Vancouver has come 
into being entirely within the comparatively 


brief period mentioned. A railway now 
crosses Canada to the Pacific, with busy 
settlements springing up everywhere in its 
wako ; whilo Ottawa has by this time out¬ 
grown Lady Dufferin’s memories of it, and 
even conservative Quebec, “ the most 
beautiful city in the world,” has in twenty 
years been made still more picturesque. 
Hewing down, building up, clearing, and 
ploughing and planting have been going on 
apace, until the generation which has risen 
into manhood since she was there must read 
some parts of the volume with the same 
interest that we should the diaries of Queen 
Charlotte, if by any chance she had kept 
any, or had tho opportunity of travelling as 
far as the Pro-Consul of her grand-daughter. 

The progress of a Viceroy is, no doubt, 
very unlike the tours of humbler folk. He 
sees everything en fete. He travels, as it 
were, under triumphal arches, amid crowds 
of hurrahing citizens in their Sunday clothes 
and holiday faces; and, if the modern 
mayor and corporation do not, as Potemkin 
did during the journey of the Czarina, rear 
thriving villages on his route, it is certain 
that those astute gentlemen take uncommon 
care that he seos the sunniest side of every¬ 
thing. Accordingly, whilo Lady Dufferin’s 
book is tho most agreeablo of reading, its 
Canada is scarcely the Canada which somo 
of us know. Flags are not always flying in 
the everyday life of that land; nor aro 
deputations arriving all day long to present 
verbose addresses, or obsequious naval 
officers waiting on ordinary visitors bogging 
to know what portion of the coast lino of 
British Columbia their Lordships or Lady¬ 
ships would be pleased to honour with their 
names! Still, as one aspect of American 
life, the ex-Vice-reino’s volume is valuable. 
It makes us wish that the wives of other 
governors had preserved and printed as 
piquant a record of the social side of their 
husbands’ stewardships. 

Mr. Cocil Roberts has no such tale to tell. 
For him there were no addresses of welcome, 
no happy peasants dancing on village greens, 
no guns heralding his arrival. On the con¬ 
trary, like his brother Morley, he found 
America a rather “hard road to travel.” 
Tired of the sea, without money or friends 
or any calling of much use to him on dry 
land, he roamed through the country from 
New York to Dakotah, southward to Texas, 
and back again to New York, seldom in 
funds, often without food, and generally in 
rags. Farm labourer, cattle drover’s cook, 
dish washer in a restaurant—a “hash- 
house ” is the technical term for it—railway 
“ section hand,” odd man in a logging camp, 
firewood chopper, post-hole digger to a 
railway survoyor, firewood podler, bar¬ 
keeper in a gambling house, “ striker ” 
for a blacksmith, shephord, “sa'ilorman” 
on board a river steam-boat, mule drivor to 
a canal-boat, and a tramp in the intervals 
between these various callings—Mr.Roberts’s 
experiences of the Great Republic were, on 
the whole, more varied than agreeable. Ho 
might also have been “ bonnet to a bur¬ 
glar ” if he had accepted the offer made to 
him by the fellow occupant of a truck, in 
which he was travelling without the for¬ 
mality of buying a ticket. But he tells of 
his fortunes and misfortunes with suoh 
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engaging frankness, and in language so 
redolent of the soil, that it would bo difficult 
to read a more entertaining narrative. Mr. 
Roberts has no false shame ; and he seems, 
judging from the freedom with which he 
gives names, dates, and deeds, to have been 
in a land where the libel-law runneth not. 
lie does not even conceal—why should he?— 
that in a pestilent place called Denison, in 
Texas, he got “ vagged ”—that is, he was 
arrested as a vagrant and summarily sen¬ 
tenced to ninety days in the chain gang “ by 
an official whom they call the police judge, 
the same thing as we in England should 
call a magistrate.” 

These, and a great many similar incidents, 
much more amusing to read about than to 
experience, may be found in the volume 
so appropriately entitled Adrift in America. 

It is a book to be pondered over by parents 
who send their hopefuls to seek fortune in 
the New World, and for the hopefuls who 
expect to find it. They must not, however, 
search its pages for data regarding soils, and 
crops, and politics. The author is a Gallio 
to all of these things. If, however, any one 
wishes to learn the best way of “ beating a 
breaky,” that is, of making a railway 
journey without paying the fare, Mr. 
Roberts is the authority whom the anxious 
inquirer ought to consult. He will find in 
his pages quite a serious discussion as to 
whether it is best to use the “ universal 
ticket” or to “jump the blind baggage.” 
The rival merits of sitting on a bit of 
board underneath the carriages, or of enter¬ 
ing “ a side-door Pullman ” — in other 
words, a closed truck—are canvassed, with 
some general remarks on the relative con¬ 
veniences attached to creeping into the tool¬ 
box, or riding on the cow-catcher. Anec¬ 
dotes of tramps who travel for without pay¬ 
ing for their journeys, of “ticket scalpers” 
who will sell a seventy-two dollar ticket for 
forty rather than let the opposition agent 
“corrall” the passenger, with a host of 
similar illustrations of the shadier features 
of Western life, render Mr. Cecil Roberts’s 
account of his experiences the liveliest work 
on America since his brother first took the 
world into his confidence. 

Mr. Howland is a native-born Canadian 
who has a good deal to say, and manages 
to say it in excellent English, though at a 
length which will, we fear, doom his volume 
to the fate which Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
prophecied for the histories of Polybius. 
His book is nevertheless an earnest attempt 
to solve the problem of the colonies, and 
particularly Canada, enjoying the greatest 
possible autonomy—an autonomy, indeed, 
which is to amount to almost entire freedom 
from any interference by the mother country 
—without actual independence. Annexation 
of vthe Dominion to the United States he 
ridicules. At the 'same time he is willing 
to accord Mr. Goldwin Smith the credit of 
meaning well to his adopted part of the 
empire. U nfortunately, he has all these twenty 
years been labouring to prove that he was 
right when he went to Canada under the 
notion that themanifestdestiny of the country 
was absorption into the Great Republic. 
Geography was all for it. What Mr. Smith 
fails to take into account—as political 
theorists generally do—is that intangible 


entity called human nature. The native 
Canadians, Mr. Howland assures us, have 
no desire to lose their nationality. “ There 
is a force—the people’s autochthonous pride 
in their own country—which often has over¬ 
come, and may overcome again, very great 
impediments of geography and situation.” 
Yet we fear he is only half-hearted in this 
belief. He is more at one with the Im¬ 
perial Federation League : he agrees with 
them in principle, but differs with them in 
details. A federal government on the 
model of the United States is, he thinks, 
both unnecessary and impracticable for the 
new empire which he desires to see arise 
out of Great Britain and its outliers. The 
component portions of it are too remote 
from each other, and with too many in¬ 
congruities and diverse interests to be 
governed from a central capital. He 
accordingly sketches a rough plan of 
this model realm, so elastic os to be easily 
grafted on the unwritten constitution of 
England. What strikes us in it, if we read 
Mr. Howland aright—for conciseness is not 
his foible—is that such a loosely strung 
together empire would be simply ungovern¬ 
able. It would give way on tne first strain, 
and would assuredly not survive any war, 
far less an unsuccessful one in which the 
mother country might be compelled to 
engage. But war Mr. Howland declines to 
entertain as possible with so many imperial 
states all ready to rush to the defence of 
each other. Unhappily, however, the fact 
that these “states” already exist, and are 
for all effective purposes as powerful for 
offence and defence as they would be if 
semi-independent governments, has never 
yet prevented what this optimist refuses to 
think probable. Their exposure to attack 
is in fact our weakness. He wishes no 
Zollverein and no central parliament, and 
the only court of appeal is to be a 
kind of perambulating Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. This vision, we 
confess, is a pretty one. The only trouble 
is that it would not stand the shock of 
national disaster, or the strain of individual 
selfishness. On the whole, while crediting 
Mr. Howland with earnest loyalty and much 
good sense, we fear that the problem of the 
New Empire is still unsolved. 

Roueut Brown. 


The Women of the French Salons. By Amelia 
Gere Mason. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This is, to the eye, a delightful volume. 
The design of Jteur-dc-lys, laurel wreath, and 
bees on the cloth-binding is worthy of a less 
perishable material. Apart from all vexed 
questions as to the use of line in wood 
engraving, one may at once admit that the 
American engravers reproduce tone and 
texture, render the impression of an oil- 
painting, more faithfully than has ever 
been done on wood before; and the wood- 
cuts here are excellent of their kind. Paper 
and print, too, are good; and if the spelling 
of certain words has an unsightly look— 
why, that is a matter in which, with the in¬ 
rush of Transatlantic books and magazines, 
we shall have to cultivate patience. 

Nor should it be understood that this 
volume is pleasant to the eye alone. “ Dear 


dead women,” sings Browning, ruefully, of 
the golden-haired ladies, with “ cheeks so 
round and lips so rod.” who used to listen to 
theTocatas of Giluppi, and have now passed 
away with tho suows of yester-year. And 
though the ladios who held their court ia 
the French salons of old were by no means 
all either round-cheeked or cherry-lipped— 
the gold of their hair having often turned 
to silver before they took to iiolding a salon 
—yet about them too there is a lingering 
charm of grace, and sprightly wit, and 
sociality carried to its highest point of 
pleasure and refinement. And this charm 
Miss Mason has very keenly felt. 

“ Even at this distance,” she says, “ they have 
a perpetual interest for us. It may b3 that the 
long perspective lends them a certain illusion 
which a closer view might p irtly dispel. Some¬ 
thing also may be due to the dark bickground 
against which they were outlined. But in spite 
of time and change, they stand out upon the 
pages of history, glowing with an ever fresh 
vitality, and personifying the genius of a 
civilisation of which they were the fairest 
flower.” 

So she goes through the long list of the 
queens of French society, from Mmo. de 
Rambouillet to Mme. Reeamier— a list 
comprising women of genius, like the im¬ 
mortal letter-writer, Mme. de Scvigne, and 
like Mme. de Stael; and women who played 
a certain part in politics, like the Grande 
Mademoiselle and the Pompadour; and 
women who typify a sere and shrivelled 
civilisation, like Walpole’s friend and almost 
lover Mme. du Deffand; and women full of 
passion, like Mile, de Lespinosse, or of 
political enthusiasm, like Mme. Roland; 
and women who wrote excellently, and 
women who could hardly spell; and women 
of passing beauty not a few, and women of 
sprightliest wit and brightest conversa¬ 
tional power by the score. 

Such are the women whose characters 
have been drawn by Miss Mason—hero 
sketchily and in outline, there with more 
elaboration and detail. And I use the 
expression “characters” advisedly; for, 
working much amid the French Memoirs 
and Correspondences of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, she has evidently, 
consciously or unconsciously, taken as a 
model the literary portraits that were then 
so rife, and assimilated their manner. Nor 
can it, perhaps, be rightly imputed to her 
as a fault that her nature, like the dyor’s 
hand, has been subdued to what it 
worked in. And yet to the modern eye, 
accustomed to the concrete fact as presented, 
say, by Carlyle, or Michelet, or Taine, or 
Thackeray, it must be owned that the older 
manner, with its constant analysis, and use 
of abstract or semi-abstract terms, looks 
somewhat gray and faded. It lacks flash 
and colour. It does not produce the im¬ 
pression of life. Take the folio wing descrip¬ 
tion, for instance, of the ill fated and 
impassioned Mile, de Lespinasse: 

‘ ‘ This pretended hd esprit had socially the touch 
of genius. Her ardent, impulsive nature lent 
to her conversation a rare eloquence that. in¬ 
spired her listeners, though she never drifted 
into monologue, and understood the value ot 
discreet silence. ‘ She rendered the marble 
sensible, and made matter talk,’ said Guibert. 
Versatile and suggestive herself, she knew how 
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to draw out the best thoughts of others. Her 
swift insight caught the weak points of her 
friends, and her gracious adaptation had all 
the charm of a subtle flattery. Sad as 
her experience had been, she had neverthe¬ 
less been drawn into the world most con¬ 
genial to her tastes. ‘ Ah, how I dis¬ 
like not to love that which is excellent,’ she 
wrote later. ‘ How difficult I have become ! 
But is it my fault ? Consider the education I 
have received with Mine, du Deffand, Presi¬ 
dent Henault, Abbe Bon, the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, the Archbishop of Aix, Turgot, 
d’Alembert, Abbe de Boismont—these are the 
men who have taught me to speak, to think, 
and who have deigned to count me for some¬ 
thing.” 

The quality of the translated sentences 
here is not good—there are, indeed, passages 
of translation in the book that remind one 
a little of Thackeray’s French-English; 
but, quite apart from that, the style, while 
wanting in precision, is also wanting in a 
certain vitality. We do not see Mile, de 
Lespinasse throning it in her salon, nor 
hear the ripple of her talk. It is this 
appeal to the eye and ear that one misses a 
little in Miss Mason’s manner. 

Where the field to be covered was so very 
large, and has been, on the whole, so 
adequately covered, it may seem ungracious, 
like Oliver Twist, to “ ask for more.” And 
yet I should have liked a word or so descrip¬ 
tive of the salon of Mme. Swetchine—a 
salon rather unique of its kind, in which the 
mistress, Russian by birth, French by 
adoption, Roman Catholic by conversion, 
had gathered round her so many of the 
leaders of the ecclesiastical revival in 
the days of Louis Philippe. Miss Mason 
supplies a woodcut of this lady, whom her 
admirers, with great, if pardonable, ex¬ 
aggeration, spoke of, for the purity of her 
style, as a French classic. But the salon, 
too, was worthy of description. 

And now only a word more with respect 
to another portrait reproduced in this 
volume, that of the Marquise de Pompadour 
by Nattier. This portrait is very different 
from the portrait by Boucher, in which her 
majesty “of the left hand,” to use the 
expressive French term, shows only as the 
fair painted doll, the morccau de roi. Here 
she is a woman having a character of her 
own, less dollishly pretty perhaps, but 
capable, intelligent, with faculties in her 
that found vent in song, in the use of the 
etching needle, in love of books, in patron¬ 
age of art—tho woman, in short, of whom 
Voltaire said, after her death, “ She was 
one of ours.” 

Frank T. Marzials. 


Principles of Political Economy. By A. L. 
Perry, Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Williams College. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Many American oconomists are better known 
in Europo, for better or worse, than Prof. 
Perry; but a writer whose first book {Ele¬ 
ments of Political Economy) passed through 
eighteen editions in as many years may 
claim attention as the spokesman of a 
great multitude. The present book is his 
third economic treatise. He designs it to 
he pot only a college text-book, bqt a “ book 


of reading and reference for technical pur¬ 
poses ” (Pref. p. x.); and in his own country 
it will certainly have a succcs (Testime, or 
something more. His attraction lies partly 
in his style, which, if sometimes rambling, 
is usually clear ; for he knows his powers, 
and avoids the subtle questions that rack 
the brains of our Cambridge professors, 
and his optimism, though firm, is never 
boisterous. 

If we measure orthodoxy by agreement 
with the majority of living economists, 
Mr. Perry’s orthodoxy would, perhaps, 
hardly pass muster, except in the matter of 
Free Trade. In spito of President Walker’s 
personal remonstrances (see Wages Question), 
he retains in substance the theory of a 
Wages Fund—a theory no longer orthodox 
(pp. 192, 257, &c.). He casts the -word 
Wealth out of Economics (p. 32, &c.), 
“owing to its inherent ambiguities and 
concrete associations in the minds of 
men and he regards his own substi¬ 
tution of Value, in place of it, to be 
his greatest contribution to science (p. 32, 
cf. 40): “ The sole and single class of 
things with which political economy has to 
do is Valuables. ... “An observer who 
has noted on Londou Bridge the sale of 
material goods, and in a Lowell cotton-miH 
the sale of personal services, and in the 
New York cleariDg-house the sale of credit- 
claims, “ has seen in substance everything 
that ever was or ever will be exhibited in 
the world of trade” (p. 7). The field of 
inquiry is limited to this world of trade. 
We are not told to what study the other 
subjects, usually treated by' Economics, are 
now to be relegated. Like Mr. Macleod in 
this restriction of the field of vision, he 
resembles that writer also in considering 
Credit as Capital (p. 97) ; and, with express 
acknowledgments to Mr. Macleod and 
Bastiat, he defines Value as “the relation 
of mutual purchase established between two 
services by their exchange” (p. 46). It 
has often been remarked that by using 
“services ” in this wide sense we are rather 
covering up a difficulty than explaining it; 
and by including Credit under Capital we 
are taking advantage of an ambiguity in 
the word Capital. 

Prof. Perry’s second contribution to 
Economics is more orthodox; it is simply 
the common faith of economists expressed 
dithyrambically: “A market for products 
is products in market ” (54, &c.) Readers 
of Cairnes and of J. B. Say will easily read 
the riddle. The meaning is that, in order 
to buy we must have something to sell, and 
in order to sell we must have something to 
buy. This axiom becomes very effective 
when Prof. Perry comes to attack the tariff 
of his own country. He is Free-Trader to 
the uttermost, even (alas !) iu the matter of 
international copyright (p. 213). That the 
American people should “ effectively de¬ 
mand ” edition after edition of our author’s 
books is a singular proof of the power of 
our Transatlantic cousins to fondle hot coals 
without being burned by them. 

The attraction may partly lie in the ful¬ 
ness of illustrations from American life, 
history, and law. The addition which Prof. 
Perry conceives himself to have made to 
the economic theory of Rent is itself sug¬ 


gested by his observation of things as 
they are in his own country. “ Under the 
writer’s own observation, in different parts 
of New England, whole tiers of farms, once 
valuable and productive, havo lost that 
character . . ., nobody will really give any¬ 
thing for them in exchange,” they are 
abandoned and left to lie waste (p. 145, of. 
141, 36). It follows from this (he con¬ 
tinues) that Value is “no inherent quality 
of lands ”; it comos not from the 
gratuitous but from the onerous elements 
involved (p. 144); land becomes valuable 
“ through a series of human efforts ex¬ 
pended, of such a kind as call out human 
desires for the results reached, and justify 
the rendering of return services for them.” 
“ Value is never of God’s creation, but only 
of men’s exertion ” (p. 146). Hence the rent 
of land “ is the same in nature with the 
interest on money loaned ” (p. 151). The 
Ricardian theory is famous but false 
(p. 152), though the doctrine of Diminish¬ 
ing Returns is true (pp. 153, 155). 

Readers will observe that Prof. Perry’s 
orthodoxy dwindles away, when considered 
point by point, and that, as a rule, Bastiat 
is to blame. After the above statements, it 
is a very small offence for Prof. Perry to 
class valuable lands as the “ primary com¬ 
modities,” and produce, whether of land or 
sea, as “secondary commodities” (p. 160); 
or to declare the theory of Malthus “ irrele¬ 
vant to the science of economics” (p. 217). 

Even in his optimism our author chooses 
a dubious path of his own. That absorption 
in business, which is characteristic of his 
countrymen, is evidently in his thoughts 
when he tries to show that trade is not 
“ materialistic." Trade (he reminds us) 
means comparisons and calculations, and 
those mean intense mental effort (pp. 21, 22). 
No labour of man is purely physical; and 
trade least of all (p. 89 cf. 22). Trade 
blesses both the unit and the mass (p. 115). 
“ The profitableness of commercial ex¬ 
changes is tending to bring the whole earth 
into a commercial and blessed union ” 
(p. 140). 

This conclusion may or may not bo true ; 
but a follower of Carlyle or Ruskin would 
hardly allow that his critic had taken the 
word “ materialistic ” in a fair sense. He 
would say that trade is materialistic, 
not because its labour is physical, but 
because the ends sought by its labourers 
are too likely to be unspiritual. As to tho 
union of all nations, we may say in the 
manner of our author that the vision may 
be true, but the time appointed is long. 
It is one of Prof. Perry’s peculiarities to 
quote largely from the Bible in a homely 
way that would not bo pardoned in any 
less reverent writer. One quotation in 
particular (on p. 41) goes nearly beyond 
all bounds of toleration. But the writer is 
really reverent; his tone is always high; 
his book has no vices but those of reasoning ; 
and even about the latter there may be two 
opinions, 

James Boxar. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Priests and People. A No-Bont Bomance. 

In 3 vols. (Eden, Bemington & Co.) 

The Rector of Amesty. By John Byce. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Heiress of Beechfield. By M. E. Bald¬ 
win. In 2 vols. (Digby & Long.) 

A Widower Indeed. By Bhoda Broughton 
and Elizabeth Bisland. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co.) 

Who shall Serve ? A Story for the Times. 
By Annie S. Swan. (Mrs. Burnett- 
Smith.) (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

The Story of Francis Cludde. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. (Cassells.) 

Petronella. By Mary C. Eowsell. (Skeff- 
ington.) 

Most Irish novols have some kind of 
attractiveness: Priests and People has none 
of any kind. It is a rambling, formless, 
clumsily crowded story, which is sometimes 
crudely melodramatic, sometimes friskily 
vulgar, and not infrequently both at the 
same time. The melodrama is contributed 
by constantly recurring chronicles of outrage 
and murder; and the vulgarity by a picture 
of society in Dublin, which is enough to 
turn the stomach, not only of every Irish¬ 
man, but of every Englishman who has 
known the genial, gracious, and refined 
hospitality of that pleasantest of capitals. 
A young man, who holds the Queen’s com¬ 
mission, addresses a young woman in his 
own rank of life as an “ unbelieving little 
devil,” and by way of making small talk 
assures her that he agrees with a friend 
who wishes that “girls were a little less 
virtuous and a little more sincere.” The 
effect of this urbane conversation on the 
mind of the young lady addressed may be 
inferred from the fact that when she desires 
to marry the converser, and is told that 
she must be mad, she replies, “ No, not 
mad, but drunk : love makes one so.” The 
wife of a very distinguished legal per¬ 
sonage speaks of her husband as the 
“Chafe Justice”; and the manners of 
the guests at vice-regal receptions are the 
manners of a court as that word is under¬ 
stood by East-end masses rather than 
by West-end classes. Fine effects of 
humour are attained by simple nomencla¬ 
ture, of which Lord Fleshpots and Sister 
Perspiflicate are, perhaps, the happiest 
examples. When the author turns from 
farce to what she probably calls tragedy, 
she gives us pretty little descriptions like 
that of the end of the Chief Justice, to 
whom reference has been made. In a room 
of his Dublin mansion 

“Judge Fleming sat in his great armed writing 
chair, his shirt and coat all crimson blood, which 
dripped upon the floor. His large heal and 
face, now nshy grey, hung sideways, not only 
from corpse-like helplessness, but from its 
severance from the body. ... In front 
two candles guttered down in their sockets, and 
cast a hideous gleam on a razor soaked [sir] in 
blood.” 

It is hardly necessary to offer any more 
samples of Priests and People, as those 
already given very fairly represent the 
bulk, 
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The Rector of Amesty has one parson for 
its nominal hero, and about half-a-dozen 
others for subordinate actors; but Mr. Byce 
is not an Anthony Trollope, and the clerical 
society to which he introduces us is any¬ 
thing rather than exhilarating. The Bev. 
Marmaduke Archibald Armiston is a poor 
thing who, though quite old enough to 
have cut his wisdom teeth, allows himself 
to be caught in the matrimonial net spread 
by a vixenish spinster of uncertain age, and 
thenceforward is, like Merlin, “lost to life 
and use and name and fame.” His com¬ 
pany is very depressing; but hardly more so 
than that of the Bev. Hubert Crofton, a 
blameless but terribly sentimental young 
man who, instead of proposing to the girl 
with whom he is in love, walks forlornly 
about the lanes of his parish all through 
the night, thus imperilling both his health 
and his reputation for sanity. The only 
parson who has the faintest claim to be con¬ 
sidered entertaining is that too fascinating 
gentleman, the Bev. Edward Summers. It 
turns out, however, that he is not a parson 
at all, but a swindling adventurer, to whom 
a very silly widow gives not only her heart 
but £730 in cash, with which he promptly 
disappears, finally shooting himself in the 

E resenco of another lady, who has given 
im another heart though with no pecuniary 
accompaniment. As the manner in which 
Mr. Byce tells his story is rather more tire¬ 
some than the story itself, a perusal of 
The Rector of Amesty is not conducive to 
gaiety. 

The Heiress of Beechfield has no grave 
defect except a general flatness which makes 
one feel rather sleepy; and it has one 
obvious merit, inasmuch as there are only 
two volumes of it when there might so easily 
have been three. The heroine, an unin¬ 
teresting but very wealthy young lady, 
manages to elude the pursuit of several 
extremely clumsy fortune-hunters, but is 
unable to resist the wooing of Mr. Seymour 
Ferrara, who is a good deal cleverer than 
his predecessors, but also a good deal more 
ineligible, inasmuch as he already’ has a 
wife and children hidden away in Brittany. 
Luckily for Miss Beatrice Leslie, she hears 
about Mrs. Ferrara number one in time to 
prevent her from becoming Mrs. Ferrars 
number two, and finally marries Mr. Arthur 
Grey, a young gentleman whose moral per¬ 
fections are really more nauseating than the 
villany of the intending bigamist, especially 
as he makes them manifest in platitudinarian 
utterances of linked commonplace long drawn 
out. Perhaps, however, he was the most 
suitable mate for a young lady who found her 
recreation in writing criticisms of the books 
she had read in “ a vigorous almost mas¬ 
terly style,” and who occasionally “ lost 
herself in reflections on the solar system till 
her brain grew dizzy.” As for Mr. Ferrars, 
he goes to the seaside in a rather gloomy 
state of mind, and, finding that “they 
heeded him not, those careless waves,” de¬ 
termines upon suicide; but, when the waves 
carry their carelessness almost to the point 
of drowning him, changes his mind, and 
goes home to live with his wife, which is 
a much more sensible proceeding. The 
Heiress of Beech field, though not entertaining, 
may be commended to those who wish to 


become proficient in the useful art of 
skipping. 

Miss Bhoda Broughton’s work has never 
lacked vitality; indeed, the general com¬ 
plaint used to be that it was rudely full- 
blooded, unduly exuberant. Exuberance is, 
however, a defect which time may be trusted 
to amend; and, while Miss Broughton’s 
recent novels have lost nothing of vivacity, 
they have gained much in restraint, repose, 
and all the sober virtues that are combined 
in the grace of urbanity. Short as it is, 
her latest story is also her beet. A Widower 
Indeed is full of fine and delicate art, and 
would have been wholly delightful if the 
writer could have brought herself to spare 
us a harrowing conclusion which is un¬ 
natural in itself, which is not imperatively 
demanded by the scheme of the story, and 
which therefore makes the sensitive reader 
thoroughly miserable without allowing him 
any consolation in his misery. Some people, 
however, like to be harrowed, and even 
those who are not thus constituted will 
admit that the melancholy denouement is a 
very powerful and pathetic piece of work. 
The rest of the book can be commended, 
without hesitation, to all and sundry. The 
story of poor Edward Lygon’s widowhood 
is conceived with charming freshness and 
told with unfailing grace, its prevalent 
sombreness being relieved by a humour 
which is always bright but never boisterous. 
It will be seen from the title-page that Miss 
Broughton, following the fashion of the 
time, has taken a literary partner; and Miss 
Bisland is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the sprightly young American, Miss Georgia 
Wrenn, who, it -may be taken for granted, 
is her principal contribution to the joint 
work. A Widower Indeed is one of the 
ablest of recent novels, and were it not for 
that doleful ending would also be one of 
the most enjoyable. 

The lady who is best known as Miss 
Annie S. Swan always writes with a more 
or less obvious didactic intention ; and such 
intention is very discernible in the pages of 
Who Shall Serre ? which deals with the 
difficult subject of the relations between 
employers and employed. It is, however, 
a really interesting novel, with a good 
strong narrative structure, plenty of inci¬ 
dent to keep it moving, and some effectively 
grouped and well-individualised characters. 
Mr. Bedmond, whose instincts of justice 
finally triumph over his somewhat stern 
and autocratic temperament, is a vigorous 
and life-like creation; and his proud, 
ambitious wife, though a good deal 
less pleasant, is not less successful. 
The Arkwrights are also good, and those 
who are acquainted with the more thought¬ 
ful class of working artisans will not see in 
the elder Arkwright a mere fancy portrait. 
The arrangement of the three love affairs— 
of two of them at any rate—is perhaps a 
little sentimental; and it is by no means 
certain that in practice the matrimonial 
fusions of different ranks in which Miss 
Swan delights would be altogether satis¬ 
factory. This, however, is away from the 
point. Whatever may be the authors 
views of social problems, she has written an 
exceedingly bright, pleasant, and whole¬ 
some story. 
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Mr. Weyman always writes well; and The 
Story of Francis Cludde is a stirring tale of 
the days of Queen Mary—not the consort 
of “ the glorious and immortal memory,” 
but that predecessor to whose name a 
sanguinary epithet has sometimes been pre¬ 
fixed. The hero, who has incurred the wrath 
of Bishop Gardiner, takes refuge in flight, 
and is brought by accident into the com¬ 
panionship of a more illustrious fugitive than 
himself, the famous Duchess of Suffolk, who 
with her second husband, the good Lincoln¬ 
shire squire, is escaping to Holland. Mr. 
Weyman has a pretty invention in the 
matter of plots, fights, perils, and hair’s- 
breadth escapes; and as his style has the 
vivacity and business-like directness which 
best befit a tale of adventure, The Story of 
Francis Cludde is capital reading. 

Peironella is a rather pretty but also 
rather commonplace story of a Jacobite 
girl and her Hanoverian lover, who, after a 
very foolish quarrel about politics, separate 
for many years, and are not re-united until 
they are a middle-aged couple. The book 
contains a second story, entitled “ Madame 
Ponowski,” the heroine of which has an 
unpleasant habit of murdering people and 
keeping their heads in a cabinet. It is not 
a nice tale, and it is not even as blood 
curdling as it is intended to be; so Miss 
RowselT must number it among her failures. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Blur Pavilions. By Q. (Cassells.) Un¬ 
like most authors who have made their mark, 
Q. remains faithful both to his pseudonym and 
to his publishers. It is now, we fancy, four 
years ago since he was admitted to the 
company of contributors to the “Adventure 
Series,” and proved that, fresh from the 
university, he could hold his own with Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson and Mr. Rider Haggard. Though 
bound more handsomely, and as yet without 
illustrations, The Blue Pavilions belongs of 
right to the same series. Q. has not followed 
his leaders in abandoning pure romance for the 
full-dress novel. In Noughts and Crosses, 
indeed, he revealed a new power, which induced 
those interested in literature to hope that the 
“short story” had at last found an English 
exponent. We still venture to think that Q.’s 
special talent lies in that direction ; for, if the 
truth must be told, the present volume fails to 
show any advance upon The Splendid Spur of 
last year. The heroine is a pale shadow 
compared with her of the former book, who 
b.ightened almost every page as with the 
presence of Rosalind in Arden. We have here 
a few clearly-cut characters, many exciting 
episodes, and some fresh breath from the 
historic past of England; but the details are 
over-elaborated, especially at the beginning, 
and the story scarcely maintains its interest to 
the close. So much for criticism. It is a more 
pleasant duty to bear witness to the author's 
supreme gift of veracity. What he imagines— 
whether in humanity or nature—that he sees 
clearly; and he can describe it in pure 
English, which is as free from affectation as it 
is from vulgarity. In the more matter of 
l&nguage, we know no story-teller of to-day 
who is his equal. 

Children / hare Known. By Frances Hodg¬ 
son Burnett. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

“ fascinating young humbug, the 
“Xnalist,” appears to be provided with an 
equally fascinating mother; and if Mrs. Burnett 


thinks this style of address somewhat too 
familiar for a public print, she has no right to 
complain, for the style is set by herself. The 
book might almost as well be called, “The 
Mother that I am,” as “Children I have 
known” ; and this title would be more strictly 
accurate, as several of the children which she 
writes about she could never have known at 
all: “ Illustrissimo Signor Bebe,” for instance, 
the “ Eight Little Princes,” and that pathetic 
little “ One who lived long, long ago.” Mrs. 
Burnett is no ordinary mother; she is the 
mother not only of “ Boy ” and “ Socialist ” in 
particular, but of humanity in general, 
especially when it is young and pretty. She is 
not discouraged by dirt or any other small 
social consideration, but will take up the most 
ill-cared urchin in her maternal arms, and allow 
him to play with the very expensively dressed 
“ Boy ” and “ Socialist,” or did so once when 
B. and S. were still in petticoats. She is a 
historical and poetical mother also, who falls 
in love with any little child who looks like a 
faun or is going to be a king, or who opens in 
any way the floodgates of the maternal (and 
literary) sentiment which is always ready to 
spring from her heart. Although we honestly 
admire much in this volume, we hope that Mrs. 
Burnett will not write many more in the same 
vein. The author of “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy ” has a reputation worth guarding, and 
one of the greatest merits of that story is the 
control which is preserved over the tendency 
to gush. Nothing can be more tender than 
the love between the little Lord and his 
“ dearest,” but it is kept under due restraint. 
We speak of course only of her stories about 
children, but her delightful novels and tales 
for their elders make us still more anxious that 
the high level of her work should be preserved. 
Such stories as “ The Little Faun,” “ What 
use is a Poet ? ” and “ The Boy who became a 
Socialist,” are worthy of her; but not some of 
the others, certainly not the long sentimental 
story of “ Giovanni and the Other.” But 
perhaps wo are not quite qualified to judge 
of a book which appears to have been written 
by a mother for mothers, and should therefore 
perhaps have a mother to review it. 

Bygone Beauties. Painted by John Hoppner, 
R.A., and engraved by Charles Wilkin. Anno¬ 
tated by Andrew W. Tuer. (The Leadenhall 
Press.) “ Bygone,” indeed, but still as young 
and fresh as ever are these ladies of rank 
and fashion of the days when Carlton House 
was in its glory, and Hoppner was the rival 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. This was just at the 
beginning of the present century, when the 
grandfathers of some of us and the great 
grandfathers of others woro also in their 
prime; when Gainsborough and Reynolds had 
laid their brushes down, and Romney’s days 
were drawing to a close. But the beauties of 
the Court and Carlton House still needed an 
Apelles or so ; and there never were two more 
equally matched than Lawrence and Hoppner, 
both men of fine appearance and courtly 
manners. To Lawrencebelonged, perhaps, the 
higher polish, to Hoppner certainly the greater 
wit. In their art, also, they were nearly equal. 
Lawrence had the more distinguished style ; but 
he was more artificial than Hoppner, in whose 
art lingered somewhat of the larger grace of 
Reynolds, the simpler sweetness of Romney. 
No lady, however high in rank and fashion, 
could wish to leave posterity a pleasanter record 
of her charms and character than Hoppner at 
his best could furnish. Beautiful for ever are 
the Countess of Euston, Lady Charlotte Camp¬ 
bell, and the Viscountess of St. Asaph, as they 
appear in this volume, which is a reproduction 
and reduction of a stately folio published some 
ninety years ago. It is a delightful little book, 
and will, we hope, be the forerunner of many 
similar ones, equally beautiful and cheap. It 


is to be observed that two or three of the 
portraits were painted as well as engraved by 
Charles Wilkin, who is little known as a 
painter. 

Santa Barbara, <0c. By Ouida. (Chatto & 
Windus.) Ouida’s style is by this time so well 
known that it is needless to dwell upon it. We 
know what we have to expect when we open 
any of her volumes : an almost tawdry luxuri¬ 
ance of style, superfluous metaphors, an 
affectation of learning, a gushing, sensuous 
sentimentality, love treated as a purely animal 
passion, a worship of wealth and luxury—all 
these qualities have interested or irritated, have 
delighted or enraged the reader, according as 
his or her taste is pure and elevated, or only of 
the earth, earthy. The present volume is more 
restrained than many of its predecessors. It 
contains six tales, one only of which 1ms been pre¬ 
viously printed. The scene of all is laid in Italy, 
mostly round Florence. Two of them are tales 
of dogs : in one, affection for his dog saves the 
master from committing suicide; in the other, 
the owner, a poor stable-boy, cannot survive 
the loss of his pet, and dies by his own hand. 
A third is a tale of a mother's love, and of the 
sufferings caused by the conscription. The 
remaining three are tales of fleshly passion, 
expiated or aggravated by murder and suicide. 
The redeeming points in these stories are the 
insight which they show into the feelings and 
the character of the Italian peasants, and the 
sympathy evinced with the misery and wretched¬ 
ness of their lives. 

Pepita Jimenez. Translated from the Spanish 
of Juan Valera. (Heinemann.) This is not 
the first time that J. Valera's masterpiece has 
been translated into English ; but we certainly 
prefer the present version to any other that we 
have seen. It is impossible to transfer the full 
beauty of Valera’s Spanish to another languago ; 
and in parts of this novel he reaches his 
.high water-mark, if not the very highest mark 
in point of style of modern Spanish literature. 
This translation is, however, distinctly good; 
and it will, at least, convey accurately to the 
reader the whole incidents of the story, the 
beauty of which can be fully appreciated only 
by those who have some acquaintance with 
Spanish mystical literature. In an interesting 
introduction Mr. Gosse has given some account 
of the author and of his other writings. But 
what does he mean, on p. xi. by the “ sensual 
piety” of Spain. Surely this epithet is incom¬ 
patible with such a substantive: should it not 
be “ sensuous ” ? And again, “ superficial 
passion ” ? it is the depth and overwhelming 
vehemence of her passion, driving her almost 
to madness—yet a love that marriage only 
heightened, and that ever grew in tenderness 
and tact—which is the only excuse for Pepita’s 
conduct, and for Don Luis’ abandonment of his 
higher ideal. 

The Gentlewoman in Society. By Lady 
Greville. (Henry.) People may well pity the 
gentlewoman who must go into society if its 
hollowness, artificiality, and insincerity are 
such as Lady Greville here portrays. Life be¬ 
comes to these victims of fashion a round of ex¬ 
pensive amusements, varied with new dresses and 
flirtations. Courtship and marriage in society, 
as described here, are singularly sad. When a 
girl’s mother, wo are told, finds her patience 
fairly worn out at her daughter still remaining 
single, the latter “ looks round her, decides 
quickly on the most eligible of her admirers, and 
takes the fatal plunge. There is not much 
romance or poetry about the transaction.” 
Fortunately girls with a love of bettering the 
world around them do exist still, if they are not 
to be found in society—girls who can wait even 
a Jacob’s wooing for the njau they love. If 
'• the modern lady sees her empire slipping 
from her,” as Lady Greville says, it is only 
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when she wholly gives herself up to the feverish 
life of frivolity and extravagance known as 
society. Thank heaven, many can yet endure 
its fire without the smell so much as passing on 
their garments; but this is because they en¬ 
counter it in a very different spirit to that which 
Lady Greville ascribes to its slaves. 

Land of the Lingering Snow. By Frank Bolles. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Ever since Bichard 
Jefferies because famous in England, and 
Thoreau was discovered, somewhat late, by his 
countrymen, to be a great man, numerous 
books and articles have made their appearance 
whose speciality is a close observation of 
natural objects, described in a more or less 
poetical manner. The book before us belongs 
to this class. It contains the “ Chronicles of a 
Stroller in New England from January to 
June.” Mr. Bolles’s work suggests that he is 
certainly familiar with Thoreau, possibly with 
Bichard Jefferies, and probably with some of Mr. 
John Burroughs’s graceful nature-studies. Be¬ 
tween Mr. Bolles and Thoreau there is, however, 
this fundamental difference: that the latter was 
primarily a student of nature, and his records, 
which were written in his private diary, became 
public property only as an afterthought ; 
whereas Mr. Bolles has evidently studied and 
written “for publication.” Moreover, in 
Thoreau, Jefferies, and Burroughs we have 
something more than observers. They could 
eee things accurately ; and they could also, what 
is vastly more important, see into things. Most 
persons pass through life without either seeing 
things with any degreo of accuracy, orseeinginto 
them at all. Mr. Bolles is at least a careful 
and conscientious observer, and he notes down 
his observations in such a pleasant, unobstrusive 
and often graceful manner that his book is 
really good to read. It shows its author to be 
a healthy-minded and thoughtful student of 
nature. That Mr. Bolles does not pretend to 
see further into things than he is really able to 
see, and is not given to moralising, but is well 
contented to chronicle what he sees, is much to 
bis credit. No man of less genius than Thoreau 
himself should attempt to moralise about 
nature, and even he does it overmuch. Mr. 
Bolles’ book may be recommended to naturalists 
as a record of careful and curious observations 
of the habits of birds and animals, and quite as 
much to the non-scientific reader whose 
interest in nature it is well calculated to 
stimulate. 

Letters from a Country House, by Thomas 
Anderton (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), is another 
book of a similar kind. The “letters” were 
contributed by the editor of the Midland Counties 
Herald to his own journal. Mr. Anderton's 
observations are not so elaborate and precise as 
the observations of Mr. Bolles. They are less 
scientific and more literary. The range of 
observation is wider; for it includes men and 
their manners, as well as the habits of birds and 
trees. Mr. Anderton is a dweller in the country 
and a true lover of it, maintaining its superior¬ 
ity to the town in winter as well as in summer, 
a point upon which everyone who knows how to 
appreciate the country will agree with him. 
It is pleasant to accompany the author on these 
country rambles of his, for he proves himself 
to be a genial and instructive companion. Mr. 
Anderton does not profess to have “ discovered 
anything fresh or have noticed anything hither¬ 
to unobserved.” Be this as it may, he gives 
fresh interest to much that he describes by the 
manner in which he describes it. He is master 
of a graceful conversational style; and his 
humour is bright and pleasant. The book does 
credit to the printer as well as to the author. 

Main-Travelled Loads. Mississipi Valley 
Stories. By Hamlin Garnet. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr Hamlin Garnet’s Main Travelled Roads con¬ 
sists of half-a-dozen narrative sketches of 


simple rural life in the Mississippi Valley. As 
stories they are very slight, most of them being 
an elaboration of one or two homely situations, 
and the strong and unfamiliar local colour may 
repel some English readers; but they will be 
enjoyed by those who can appreciate work 
which is at once sturdily realistic and genuinely 
imaginative. Mr. Garnet’s quiet humour suffers 
somewhat from transportation across sea, for 
the area in which local rustic fun can flourish 
is always narrow. His pathos, which is the more 
effective for being altogether unforced, carries 
better; and those to whom the stories make 
any appeal will find them very enjoyable. 

God and the People ! The Beligious Creed of 
a Democrat. Being Selections from the 
Writings of Joseph Mazzini. By Charles 
William Stubbs. (Fisher Unwin.) Aftercare¬ 
ful examination and study, we are quite unable 
to offer anything but words of praise of this 
selection from the writings of Mazzini, pre¬ 
pared—evidently as a labour of love—by the 
Bcetor of Wavertree. The “ creed-form ” 
adopted by the editor seems peculiar at first, 
but justifies itself on acquaintance; for it is, as 
Mr. Stubbs says in his preface, characteristic 
of Mazzini’8 own manner. The book is excel¬ 
lent in outward form, and the discerning 
sympathy which we should expect from the 
author of For Christ and City is visible through¬ 
out. The most exacting disciple of Mazzini 
could not desire a better rendering of his great 
master’s thoughts on religion and duty. 


ROTES AND NEWS. 

The success of Canon Atkinson's Forty Years 
in a Moorland Parish has induced him to reprint 
the two first books which he wrote, both more 
than thirty yeais ago. They combine adventure 
and natural history, as embodied in the ex¬ 
periences of two schoolboys. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a new 
work by Prof. Mahaffy, entitled The Problems 
of Greek History. At the same time they will 
publish a revised edition of his Hambies and 
Studies in Greece, with a new chapter describing 
the most recent results of archaeological dis¬ 
covery. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish a new edition of Chesterfield’s 
Letters, with some of his Miscellaneous 
Writings, reprinted from LordMahon’sstandard 
edition in fourvolumes (1845). The work, which 
will form part of their “Library of Standard 
Authors,” will be in two octavo volumes, 
and is being edited by Dr. Bradshaw. Besides 
a new introduction and additional notes, it will 
contain three letters by Chesterfield never 
before published, which have been discovered 
by Dr. Ingram among uncatalogued MSS. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Tho 
letters are addressed to Faulkner, the Dublin 
printer, and one of them refers to the strange 
murder of Miss Knox. The edition will also 
contain some unpublished letters of Chester¬ 
field, copied by Dr. Bradshaw from the archives 
of Dublin Castle; and a remarkable letter from 
Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, con¬ 
taining a criticism of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, 
the story of their first publication, and some 
anecdotes of Philip Stanhope. This letter never 
appeared in print till a few months ago, when 
it was published in one of the Beports of the 
Boyal Manuscripts Commission by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a cabinet 
edition of Mr. Lecky’s History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, to be published during 
1892 in twelve monthly volumes. The position , 
occupied in the work by Ireland is now recog- j 


nised by giving that sub-title to the five last 
volumes. 

The same publishers are also going to issue, 
in monthly volumes, a cheap edition of some of 
Mr. Andrew Lang's most popular collections of 
literary essays, &e., beginning with Letters to 
Dead Authors, in January. 

Messrs. Sampson Low will publish during 
January a book entitled The Ruin of the Soudan: 
Cause, Effeot, and Bemedy, by Mr. Henry 
Bussell, with numerous illustrations. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a treatise on 
the land question, entitled Observations on the 
Emancij/ation of Industry, by Mr. George 
Vertue Crosbie. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, 
will soon issue the first four books of Dichtnng 
vnd Wahrheit, edited expressly for them, with 
introduction and notes, by Prof. C. A. Buchheim. 
This edition will be especially adapted for pupils 
preparing for entrance to colleges demanding 
advanced requirements in German, but will 
also have in view the numerous colleges that 
devote a portion of their time to the reading of 
Goethe’s prose. 

Mr. Georoe Howell’s Trade Unionism, New 
and Old —a volume contributed to Messrs. 
Methuen’s “Social Questions of To-day”— 
has been translated into French by M. Charles 
Le Cour Grandmaison, deputy for Nantes, and 
will be published early in the new year by 
Messrs. Guillaumin et (he., of Paris. 

With the beginning of the new year, Mr. 
W. Noel Sainsbury, Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Becords, retires on a pension after forty 
years’ service; but we understand that he will 
continue to edit his Calendar of C olonial State 
Papers, seven volumes of which have already 
been published by the Government. 

The firm of Daberow, of Vienna, has pub¬ 
lished, on the occasion of the Mozart Centenary, 
a short cycle of poems by the veteran Austrian 
poet, Ludwig August Frank], under the title of 
Mozart's Manen. The poems, which are dis¬ 
tinguished by a most melodious rhythm and 
genuine inspiration, range over a period of 
upwards of half a century, the first having 
been written in 1833, and the last, entitled 
“Merk’sWien,” in 1887. It was the latter poem 
which roused the Viennese to fulfil the long- 
neglected duty of erecting a monument to the 
composer. 

The Bev. B. B. Kennard, rector of Marnhull 
in Dorset—known equally for his liberal views 
in theology and for a life-long devotion to the 
poets of Borne—has published (Oxford : Parker) 
a pleasing quarto pamphlet, containing Gray’s 
elegy in Latin elegiacs. Though he does not 
profess to have studied a literal version, some 
of his lines seem to us very happy. Here, as 
a quite average example, is his rendering of 
a test stanza: 

“ Jactat avos si quip, magnaeque insignia famae; 
Formae si quis habet muneia, si quis opes; 

Omnibus obrepit non exorabilis hora; 

Bestat honos tumuli, mortis inane deens.” 

If this leaves out something, it is certainly 
superior to the notorious Oxford line— 

“ Ad tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter”— 
which is said to have drawn from Munro of 
Cambridge a re-translation more forcible than 
elegant, and also the following (we quote from 
memory): 

“ Cuncta manet pariter non eluctabilis hora j 
Metaque mors, quoquo gloria flectit iter.” 

And Mr. Kennard can do even better than this, 

, as we must leave the curious to find out for 
j themselves, 
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FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

With the close of the past year Mr. W. D. 
Howells has terminated his connexion with 
Harper's Magazine. Ho will henceforth be 
literary editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
of New York, which is published in this country 
by the International News Company, Bream’s 
Buildings. 

We hear that Mrs. Seymour Lucas and Mr. 
John Walker are preparing an artiole on 
Burgos, the city whioh was the scene of the 
disastrous railway accident in September last. 
We understand that Mr. Walker is engaged 
upon the literary matter, and Mrs. Lucas upon 
th i illustrations. 

Scribner’s Magazine will henceforth be pub¬ 
lished in this country by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. In the programme for the coming year 
we notice—an account of a journey made with 
Sir Walter Scott to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands and the Hebrides, with an introduction 
by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, grandson of the 
writer; “ Bokhara Revisited,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Lansdell, illustrated from photo¬ 
graphs; and a series of articles on American 
book-illustrators, with examples of their work. 

It has been decided to publish the Eastern 
and Western Review in the middle of each 
month. The first number will, therefore, 
appear on January 15. Among the articles 
will be—“The Future of Egypt,” by *‘B. 

“ England at Oriental Courts,” by Sir F. 
Goldsmid; “ Are the Turks a Literary 

People?” by Prof. Charles Wells; “Cultural 
Progress in Islam,” by Prof. A. Yambery; 
“The Russian Power in Asia,” by Major J. 
Wolfe Murray; and “ Osmanli Folk-Tales,” 
by Miss Lucy Garnett. The magazine will 
consist of fifty-six pages, royal quarto, in¬ 
cluding twelve printed in Arabic, of which the 
contents are reproduced in the English part. 
The annual subscription is thirteen shillings; 
and the publishing office is at 21 and 22, 
Fumival-street, Holborn. 

Messes. Edmund Dukrant & Co., of 
Chelmsford—who deserve the gratitude of the 
men of Essex for their many local publications 
—have made arrangements for the issue, with 
the New Year, of a county magazine, to be 
called the Essex Review, under the editorship of 
Mr. Edward A. Fitch, assisted by Mr. W. H. 
Dalton. It will be devoted mainly to the 
literature, antiquities, family history, parochial 
records, folk-lore, and dialect of the county ; 
and it will be illustrated. The opening number 
will contain first articles on Essex churches, 
Essex worthies, Essex houses, and Essex field- 
names. The mode of publication is quarterly, 
and the annual subscription is five shillings. 
Now that the county has increased so largely 
in population by the extension of suburban 
London, such a venture ought not to fail for 
want of adequate support. 

A new trade organ, the Surveyor, is an¬ 
nounced for publication early in January by 
the St. Bride’s Press. 

Mr. Arthur L. Salmon will contribute a 
paper on Emily Bronte to an issue of Poet-1 .ore 
(Philadelphia); and a poem to the English 
Magazine of Art. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Monday, next, January J, has been fixed for 
the election, by the Senate, of a Chancellor at 
Cambridge. It is understood that there will 
be no opposition to the nomination of the new 
Duke of Devonshire, who is, as his father was, 
a member of Trinity. 

Prof. E. Ray Lankester, who has been 
aeting for some time past as deputy-professor, 


has been elected to the Linacre chair of human 
and comparative anatomy at Oxford, vacant by 
the death of Prof. Moseley. 

The following is the text of the letter 
written by the Public Orator at Cambridge 
(Dr. Sandys), in reply to the invitation received 
from the University of Dublin ; 

“ Rem nobis periucundam fecistis, viri doctissimi, 
quod universitati8 vestrae ludos saeculares cele- 
braturi, etiam nostram universitatem gaudii vestri 
in partem vocare voluiatis. Ut enim cum omnibus 
doctrinae domiciliis studiorum communium con- 
suetudine sumus consociati, ita vobiscum praesertim 
eo artiore vinculo sumus coniuncti, quod universitas 
ilia vestra, quae nunc certe professorum suorum 
in online tot alumnos suos varia et multiplied 
doctrina insignes numerat, tribus abhinc saeculis 
nostro potissimum e coetu quinque deinceps 
praesides eligere dignata ett. Eo libentius igitur 
vestrae voluntati obsecuti, e senatu nostro legatos 
quattuor delegimus, proximo (ut speramus) in 
anno vestrum omnium laetitiae non modo testes 
sed etiam participes futures. Iuvat legatorum 
nostrorum nomina ipsa apponere. Ergo primus 
erit universitatis nostrae precancellarius, Ioannes 
Peile, Litterarum Doctor, Christi Collegio prae- 
positus; deinde Collegii Sacrosanctac et Individuae 
Trinitatis magister, Henricus Montagu Butler, 
sacrae theologiae professor; deinceps Iuris et 
Scientiarum Doctor, Georgius Gabriel Stokes, 
baronettus, scientiae mathematicae professor 
Lucasianus, Collegii Pembrochiani socius, uni¬ 
versitatis nostrae in nomine senatui Britannico 
adscriptus; denique Medicinae Doctor, Alexander 
Macalister, Collegii Divi Ioannis socius, anatomise 
rofessor. Habetis nomina virorum et litterarum 
umaniorum et scientiae non unius amorc insig- 
nium; quos eo benignins sine dubio accipietis, 
quod uni ex eis, quondam a vobis honoris causa 
Juris Doctori nominate, ipsa Hibernia patria 
natalis fuit; quod alter a Caledonia Hibemiae 
donatus, a vobis deinceps auspiciis optimis 
Britanniae redditua eat; quod e Oollegiorum 
denique praafectis uterque Angliam ipsam patriam 
esse profltetur, quae imperii Britannici partem 
eximiam insulam illam esse gloriatur, ubi vestra 
universitas trium saeculorum per vices arx et 
asylum doctrinae, et libertatis legibus temperatae 
propugnaculum exstitit. Valete.” 

The first senior demyship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford—which is practically in the 
nature of an endowment for post- c raduate 
study—has been filled by the election of Mr. 
F. G. Bettany, of Christ Church, who had 
previously obtained a first class in both olassics 
and history. 

The University of Durham has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. upon Bishop West- 
cott, Chancellor Espin, and Sir Owen Roberts; 
and the honorary degree of M.A. upon Canon 
Mathwin and Dr. Armes. 

At the meeting of the Victoria Institute, to 
be held on Monday next, January 4, Dr. Hill, 
Master of Downing College, Cambridge, will 
read a paper entitled, “ From Reflex Action to 
Responsibility.” 

HENCEFORTH the Durham University Journal, 
which was established in INTO, will be published 
three times a term, instead of four times as 
hitherto. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for January contains a great 
variety of papers. Prof. Beet, on the Atone¬ 
ment according to the Synoptists, is but a 
piece of careful scaffolding for the theological 
structure which is to come. Prof. Sunday’s 
lecture-essays on the Johannean question bring 
us to the Synoptic Gospels in their relation to 
the Fourth Gospel. The apologetic element is 
reduced to a minimum, as the opening sentences 
show; but there it is all the time. Will it not 
hinder a calmer critic from appreciating this 
fine article as it really deserves ? Prof. Ramsay 
contributes from his travels valuable illustra¬ 


tions of St. Paul’s first journey in Asia Minor. 
Dean Chadwick writes suggestively, and there¬ 
fore helpfully, on the Miracles of Christ; so 
too, but with more vigour, does (the late) Prof. 
Elmslie on the story of Gideon. Dr. Stalker, 
as a moderate conservative theologian, writes 
(like Mrs. Oliphant) in favour of Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the Lamentations. Prof. Kuenen, 
whose lamented and, for us, premature decease 
we have already noticod, receives a tribute of 
respect from Dr. Cheyne, who also contributes 
notes on Ps. xvi. 1-4, and on the relations 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism in pre- 
Christian and Christian times. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A NEW YEAR’S CARD 
(in essence). 

No gilded spot, no colours from the bow 
Can paint the spirit of my wish for thee : 

Even words fair-spoken back to silence flow 
And make the past what should the future be. 

So on my blank I would thy thoughts should shine 
Twined round thy heart when old times were 
before thee: 

As they re-kindle deem them also mine ! 

Mine—mingling with thy own in passing o’er 
thee. 

There is a magic mirror in the soul 
Reflecting their true image, all thine own, 

Though seeming ours if faith in us be whole, 

So like hath friendship in our natures grown. 

Let it not stray, there ore no warmer homes: 

In swaddling clothes of ice the New Year comes. 

Tnos. Gordon Hake. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Axsiciitrx d. alten Strassbuig- Strassburg: Heitz. 12 It. 
Bbandt. B. Ucb. die Entstehungsverhiiltnisse der Pro- 
aaachriltcn d. Lactaotiua u. d. Baches De mortibus 
persecutorum. Leipzig : Freytag. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Dante, La Divioa Commedia dl, eon Comment! secondo la 
Scolastica del P. G. Berthier. Lfg. 1. Freiburg: 
Frieeenhahn. 2 M. 

Kallbnbacit, J. Les humonistes polonais. Freiburg: 
Friesenhahn. 3 M. 

Kcstze, J. E. Gustav Theodor Fecbner (Dr. Miaes). Ein 
deutschea Gelehrtenleben. Leipzig; Breitkopf & HKitel. 
6 Af. 

RrTSCHL, O. Albrecht RitschTs Lebeo. 1. Bd. 1822—1861. 
Freiburg-i.-B.: Mobr. 10 M. 

Sii.vKsTBK, Armand. Li Russie: impressions, portraits, 
paysages. Paris: Testard. 25 fr. 

Tkbbv, G. v. Cardinal Albrecht v. Brandenburg u. dai 
Halle’sohe HeOigthnmsbnch v. 1620. Btrassburg: Heitz. 

6 M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Dabitei.uixoks aus dem Gebiete der nichtehristlichen 
Religionsgeachichte. 4.-6. Bd. Hiinster: Aschendoitf. 

7 M. 50 P (. 

Lczzi, G. La lettera di San Paolo ai Colossesi. Turin: 
Loescher. 3 fr. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Boebxib, J. F. Regesta imperii. V. Neil brag. u. 
ergiinzt v. J. Fickei u. E. Winkelmann. 4. Lfg. Inns¬ 
bruck ; Wagner. 12 M. 

Hasx, H. v. Reformation u. Gegenreformation. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 7 M. 

Hacsbatii, A. Arnold v. Brescia. Leipzig: Breitkopf k 
Hiirtel. 3M. 

Hf.sbard, General, P. Histone du Siege d'Ostende (1601— 
1(01). Brussels; Muquardt. 6 fr. 

Kbaus, F. X. Die ohrh-tnehen Ioacbriften der Rheinlande. 
2. Thl. Von der Mitte d. 8. bis zur Mitte d. 13. Jahrh. 
1. Abth. Freibtirg-i -B.: Mohr. 20 M. 

Bobhbicht, R. Btudien zur Geechichte d. 6. Kreuzznges. 

Innsbruck : Wagner. 8 M. 60 Vt. 

Borx, X. I.’Inrasion du Daupbine et de la Savoie par les 
Autrichions en 1813 et 1814. T. 1. Grenoble : Baratier. 
10 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Bbaier, F., u. J. v. Bebornstauu. Die Zweifliigler d. 
lcaiserl. Museums zu Wien. V. Vozarbeiten zu e. 
Monographic der Muscarea schizometopa. Leipzig : 
Freytag. 7 M. 30 Pf. 

Gautu'er, V. Description des dobinides fossiles recueillis en 
1885 et 1886 dans la rdgion des hauts plateaux de la 
Tunisie, par Fh. Thomas. Paris: Baudry. 16 fr. 
Hobbnes, K., u. M. Ai inovb. DieGAsteropodender Heeres- 
Ablagerungen der 1. u. 2. mioebnen Mediterran-Stufe in 
der iisterreicbiachangarischen Monarehie. 8. Lfg. Wien ; 
Holder. 20 M. 

Vossn.aa, J. Unteranchungen ilb. glatte u. unvollkommen 
qnergestreifte Muskeln der Atthropoden. Titbingen ; 
Lanpp. 6M. 
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PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

ApuLiii-SjAmor u. Psyche. Mit kritischen Anmerknngen 
v. C. Weymann. Freiburg: Friesenhahn. 3 M. 

Bkoikr, J. Le l&i de l’ombre. Freiburg • Frieeenhahn. 3 If. 
Br bchi.br, A. Untersuchungen zur Entstehiing u. Ent- 
wickelung der hebriiischen Accente. 1. Thl. Die 
Urspriinge der vertic&len Bestandtheile in der Accentua¬ 
tion d. hebr. Bibeltextes u. ihre masoret. JBedeutung. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 3 M. GO Ff. 

Cow eh r, G. Cornelu Nepotia quae exstant. Elb.ione 
criuco-eeegetica. Turin: Loeecher. 6 fr. 

Funk, 8. Die haggadisehen Elemente in den Homilien d. 
Aphraates, d. peraischen Weisen. Frankfurt-a.-M.: 
Kauif mann . 2 M. 

Sthbitsfro, W. Die germanisohen comparative auf -oz-. 
Freiburg: Friesenhann. 3 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CHARTER FOR A LONDON TEACHING 
UNIVERSITY. 

TTnirenity College, Aberystwith: Dee. 27,1891. 

Prof. Pearson's vigorous advocacy of an 
ideal Teaching University for London has 
elicited from representatives of existing institu¬ 
tions two protests, differing widely in point of 
view, in tone, and, as it seems to me, in value. 
With Prof. Warr’s somewhat querulous and 
inconclusive letter I have here nothing to do. 
His attempt to minimise the force of the theo¬ 
logical test of his college, which “ does indeed 
exclude Nonconformists, but that is all ” ; and 
his effort to discredit fundamental reform by 
an appeal to that time-honoured sanctuary of 
insular prejudice—“ English common sense ”— 
may well be left to the caro of Prof. Pearson, 
who has peculiar skill in manipulating such 
curiosities. But I should like to say a word 
upon the weighty letter of Mr. Spencer Hill, 
which certainly seems to me to suggest a 
feature in which Prof. Pearson’s ideal univer¬ 
sity calls for enlargement if it is to satisfy, not 
merely “ English common sense,” but an en¬ 
lightened perception of tho differences between 
English and German society at the present 
day. 

Now, I by no means yield to Prof. Pearson 
in admiration for the universities of Germany, 
nor could I easily reckon what I personally 
owe in scholarship, method, and stimulus, to 
frequent residence, casual or prolonged, at ono 
or other of them. I was once asked by a 
travelled and highly accomplished Cambridge 
don, far above the average in familiarity with 
foreign affairs, whether a man could study any¬ 
thing at .Berlin which he could not study 
equally well at Cambridge. The question, put 
by such a man, revealed to mo the distance 
which wo have yet to travel before tho 
university of Prof. Pearson’s ideal comes fairly 
within the purview of the plain man, un¬ 
travelled ana unaccomplished—the man of 
“English common sense.” It is not merely 
that the range of studies is vastly greater; 
that— e.y., Egyptology, which with us begins 
when the university course ends, is there a 
busily cultivated Each ; that French and 
German, and English itself, are taught with a 
comprehensiveness for which there is here not 
so much no talent as no scope. As machinery 
for training original workers, the German, and 
indeed the French, universities have admittedly 
no rivals in ours. 

In part this is due to the greater rarity 
among us of strong scientific impulse, of 
fundamental curiosity—in spite of the extra¬ 
ordinary sporadic developments of it which 
from time to time occur. In part, however, it 
is dun to the greater abundance among us of 
tho less vital and vivid form of the same 
impulse, which we know as the demand for 
culture. The more -widely diffused want has 
gained control of our universities, and organised 
their teaching for its own satisfaction. No one 
familiar with academic and non - academic 
society in England and Germany will deny that 
they are separated by a far wider gulf in the 
latter than with us; in other words, thqt while | 


the demand for the highest teaching is with us 
at present far smaller, the demand for a kind 
of teaching below the highest, yet relatively 
high, is far wider. Moreover, while the former 
difference may be expected to diminish with 
our own growth in scientific ana, the latter may 
be expected to increase, in so far as the culti¬ 
vated home, which is the peculiar sphere of 
that second demand, is essentially the product 
of cultivated womanhood, and thus, indirectly, 
of that higher education of women, in regard to 
which Germany now lags behind not only 
England but the greater part of the civilised 
world. Even yet, though an occasional cry 
may be heard there for tho privileges of 
Newnham and Girton, it is lifted up forlornly 
in the wilderness, unechood by the mass of 
women, and unheeded by the mass even of 
liberal and progressive men. 

Now with these differences any new uni¬ 
versity in England has assuredly to reckon. 
It is the distinction of the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching that it 
has reckoned with them already, and 
“extended” university teaching before there 
was, in strictness, a teaching university to 
extend. The society has from the first claimed 
by its title to participate in the functions of a 
teaching university. A teaching university is 
now to be founded; and it not unnaturally 
presses the claim. Far be it from me to ignore 
the differences which must separate occasional 
from continuous work. As one, however, who 
has repeatedly made acquaintance, as examiner, 
both with the work done for this society in the 
department of literature, and with that done 
for the highest honours examinations in the 
same department at Cambridge and Oxford, I 
should like to say that the difference strikes me 
as by no means immeasureable. I have 
repeatedly looked over three hours’ papers 
written by young women in London suburbs 
which would by no means have disgraced the 
Cambridge tripos for mediaeval and modern 
languages ; and I will venture to say that not 
a few courses of lectures have been given for 
the society which candidates for that tripos 
would have been fortunate to hear. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that the two 
classes of students are of equal, but only that 
they are of commensurate, rank. Their paths 
can only in rare instances coincide. But both 
classes, and those who teach both, gain in¬ 
definitely by not bang wholly sundered, though 
very likely less than they would lose by being 
indiscriminately mixed. Let them be—not 
fused but—kept in touch by forming parts of a 
comprehensive organisation, devoted not to 
separate ends but to distinct aspects of the 
same end—the deepening and broadening of 
knowledge—requiring for its realisation differ¬ 
ent instruments under the same guidance. By 
all means let the function of “ university ex¬ 
tension ” be distinguished from that of “uni¬ 
versity teaching ” in the strict sense. But it is 
one thing to distinguish, and another thing to 
isolate; and tho vigorous performance of the 
higher function does not at all exclude the 
equally vigorous performance of the lower in 
another part of the organism. The German 
university is a wonderfully potent, _ but 
structurally a simple, instrument. To differ¬ 
entiate the type for the service of our more 
complex wants is not to degrade it, and may 
even, with wise management, enrich and 
strengthen it. 

C. H. Herford. 


THE TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOTLE USED 
BY DANTE. 

Oxford: Dec. 14,1891. 

The following is, so far as I know, a new 
light on an obscure passage in the Convito of 
Dante, and I think it may interest some readers 
of the Academy. 


In Cone. ii. o. 15 Dante is speaking of the 
various theories held as to the nature of the 
Galaxy or Milky Way. He is evidently in¬ 
debted to Aristotle, Meteor, i. c. 8, though be 
does not definitely cite his authority, nor does 
he accurately reproduce some of the contents 
of the chapter. When he comes to mention 
the opinion of Aristotle himself, he uses these 
remarkable words: 

“ What Aristotle said about this cannot well be 
ascertained, since his opinion is not found to be 
the same in one Translation as in the other.” 

He proceeds then to explain that in “ the New 
Translation ” Aristotle is made to say that the 
light of the Galaxy is due to incandescent 
vapours surrounding the stars in this region of 
the sky; while in the Old Translation he is 
made to attribute it to the combined light of 
a multitude of small stars so closely packed 
that their separate light cannot be distinguished. 
And Dante adds that the opinion here ascribed 
to Aristotle is shared by Ptolemy and Avioenna. 

I do not propose to speak of the importance 
of this passage as bearing on the question of 
Dante’s knowledge of Greek; but having been 
for some time interested in tracing the transla¬ 
tions used by Dante in quoting the works of 
Aristotle, it struck me that here was a very 
definite clue. The earliest Latin translations 
of Aristotle were made not from the Greek 
originals but from Arabic versions. This was 
the case with perhaps the most celebrated of 
those in use in the thirteenth century which 
were made by Michael Scot, who is mentioned 
by Dante in Inf. xx., 115-7 (see Jourdain, 
Traduction$ Latines d'Aristotle, ch. iii. § x). 
But St. Thomas Aquinas either himself made or 
caused to be made (as is sometimes said, by the 
hand of William of Morbecq or Moerbeka), 
a new translation of several of the works of 
Aristotle direot from the Greek. This is the 
so-called Antigua Translatio printed in the 
folio edition of his works (Paris, 1649). 

It occurred to me that the two translations 
referred to by Dante probably belonged to 
these two types or families of translations, his 
“Old” and “New” corresponding to the 
Arabic-Latin and Greek-Latin translations 
respectively. Further, it is evident that the 
different opinions ascribed to Aristotle are not 
strictly speaking differences of translation, but 
that one or other of the so-called translators 
must have allowed himself considerable licence 
as an editor, and must in fact have “ improved 
upon ” Aristotle by substituting what he con¬ 
sidered a more correct theory on the subject. 
Next, it seemed natural to suppose, since the 
Greco-Latin translation of St. Thomas corre¬ 
sponds with the text of Aristotle, that the 
original Arabic translator was the person who 
had ventured upon this; and when Dante asserts 
that the view attributed to Aristotle in the Old 
Translation corresponded to the theory of 
Avicenna and Ptolemy, the motive for such an 
“ improvement ” of Aristotle on the part of the 
Arabic editor seemed plainly suggested. F 11 "' 
ing that Albertus Magnus used Michael Scot s 
translation and St. Thomas Aquinas the Wet 
Greco-Latin translation, it occurred to me that 
the truth of this supposition might be tested • 
and I venture to think that the following 
extracts go far to prove it. 

In Albertus Magnus, Meteor, i., Tract u., cap- 
v., Aristotle is represented thus :— 

“Dicamus nunc quid est galaxia Becunduffl 
veritatem: nihil aliud est galaxia nisi uiutti'i ttei 
parcae quasi contiguas in illo loco orbis.” 

The passage in the “ Antiqua Translatio t „°| 
St. Thomas occurs in Meteor. Lib. i-. § xiu ’-j 
and though it is too long to transcribe here, 
will be found to correspond both to the text 
Aristotle and also to the account given by Ban 
of the passage as found in his NewTranslati • 

I think, therefore, that we have here distm 
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evidence, if not of the actual translations used 
by Dante, at least of the families to which they 
belonged. 

I may add that I think I can distinctly 
prove by many passages that the translation of 
the Ethics employed by Dante- corresponded to 
the “Antiqua Translatio” of that work as 
found in St. Thomas. In the case of the Ethics 
there was a still later translation of what Dante 
calls “ il Latino deH’ Etica ” into the Volgare 
(probably by Taddeo di Alderotto), but Dante 
speaks of it very contemptuously (Conv. i. 10). 

E. Moore. 


“ DEUCE ’’ = DEVIL. 

Sydeaham-hill: Nov. 27,1891. 

Prof. Skeat is, I believe, the only etymologist 
who derives “ deuce ” from the “ 0. French 
Dem, O God! ” of which he gives examples. 
Now it is quite true that there is in M.E. an 
exclamatory or interjectional deits, of which 
Prof. Skeat also gives examples, and which is 
most probably derived from the Fr. dens, and 
if so has, no doubt, the same meaning. This 
same dsns ! is found also in Old or Mid. Dutch 
(see Oudeman, though he looks upon it as 
Latin), but it apparently has not survived until 
the present day ;* and I suspect that our M.E. 
dens —which seems to have been used only, or 
almost exclusively, by writers who borrowed 
from the French, for the five passages quoted 
by Prof. Skeat are all from “ Havelok the 
Dane,” which, as we have it, is admittedly a 
translation from the French—has also long be¬ 
come obsolete, and that ‘ ‘ deuce” is another word 
resembling it in appearance, and, perhaps, in 
sound. 

Prof. Skeat is so satisfied with his derivation, 
however, that he says: 

“ It is hardly worth while to discuss the numerous 
suggestions as to the origin of the word when it 
has thus been so satisfactorily accounted for iu the 
simplest possible way. It is merely an old Norman 
oath, vulgarised.” 

Bi t is it likely, in the first place, that a word 
wl ich signified God should have come to mean 
“ *n evil spirit, the devil,” as Prof. Skeat him- 
silf defines it? It is indeed true that in the 
English Gypsy language “ dibble ” and “ devel,” 
which I am really inclined to believe are con- 
1 62 ted with diabolus, mean God (see Borrow’s 
Diet), and I make Prof. Skjat a present of this 
argument in his favour. But even then we 
should still have to face the greater difficulty 
that “deuce” is always used with the article, 
wl ile the M.E. deus is not, and is a true 
vocative. To this Prof. Skeat will, perhaps, 
retort that the the was added only when the 
word deus came in the process of time to mean | 
devil ; but if so, let him prove it by historical 
evidence. Will Prof. Skeat maintain also that 
the Germ, equivalent Dans is derived from the 
Fr. deus, and that the definite article which is 
always used with it was also not added until the 
word came to signify “ devil.” And yet I suppose 
he would scarcely venture to assert that the 
Eng. “deuce” and the Germ. Daus (Low 
Germ. Duns) have not the same origin. He 
might, however, say that Daus in Germ, means 
“ deuce ” (= devil) and also deuce (= two); and 
if in the latter meaning it comes from the O.Fr. 
deus, so it might in the former. But then he 
would have to deal with Grimm, who maintains 
in his diet, that Dans = two, does not come 
from the O.Fr. deus, though other German 
etymologists of loss authority think it does. 

With regard to myself, I have two theories 
to put forward. In the first place, I am not 

* Prof. Skeat, indeed, says, “the form deus is 
itill accurately preserved in Dutch.” I shall be 
glad to know where he has found it, for it is in 
none of my Dutch diets. I find, however, deiu = 

two” (our deuce) in Holtrop’s Dutch Diet. (1824). 


at all sure that there is not some connexion, 
and if not connexion at least confusion, between 
“deuce”= devil and “deuce” = two. In 
Holtrop’s Dutch diet, (see note*), I -find deure- 
kater = a Christmas loaf, and also what he 

calls “ a minced oath-- the deuce,” used 

with the definite article de. The word in this 
latter signification he derives from the Fr. deux 
fois quatre, though the deuce reminds one 
rather of the Dutch duicel — devil. See also 
Oudeman s.v. duevekater, though, according to an 
authority quoted by him, the devil is rather to 
be found in the hater. Now I do not attach 
much importance to this word; but it is inter¬ 
esting, inasmuch as taken together with the 
Germ. Daus-esz (esz or es — the later asz = our 
are) = deuce-ace, and with two lines quoted by 
Gnmm, s.v. Daus (— two), viz.: 

“ er sprach ‘ich (der tcnfel) far in den wiirfel 

von dem quater mach ich ein tausz,’ ” 

it seems as if there had been a belief t at the 
devil had something to do with dice-throwing, 
and especially with low throws, and as a low 
throw the “ deuce ” was naturally considered 
and still more “deuce-aeo.” And so it fell 
out that Daus-es came to be used of the common 
people, and also of a cunning, good-for-nothing 
rogue; and Grimm is of opinion that in this 
way there may be some connexion between the 
two Daus's or “deuces,” since the devil can 
hardly be looked upon as other than a low and 
disreputable being. And, if the words are really 
one, I should say that the meaning two preceded 
that of devil. At all events, Daus = two is 
found in M. H. G. as far back as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, whereas Daus = devil 
does not seem to occur earlier than the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Sec Grimm’s diet. 
s.vv. 

But to those who do not favour this, to my 
mind, not unreasonable opinion, I have another 
suggestion to offer, which, so far as I know, has 
not yet been made. It is that “ deuce ” = devil 
is simply derived, through some French dialect, 
from diabolus. For diabolus would contract 
into diablus, dialus, dials, diauls, diaus. Now 
of these forms I do not find one literally exact 
in the diets, of French dialects (chiefly Southern) 
which I happen to possess. But I do find very 
closo approximations to the first and last, e.rj., 
diables in old Prov. (Raynouard) and in Mod. 
Prov. (Mistral), and diausses (Azais, diet, des 
Idiomes Romans da midi de la France), diausse 
(Mistral), iliaussi (Mistral, Azais, Bourcoiran, 
Diet, des Idiomes Mcridionaux), diiinussi 
(D’Hombres, Did. Lamjuedocien - Franca is). 
And those forms that are still wanting 1 find 
very accurately represented, though of course 
without the final s, in derivatives from the acc. 
diabulum. Thus there is diable and diauble (the 
latter in Tarbe, ratois de Champatjne, ii. 46), 
diale (Tarbe, i. 12 a, 131, Grandgagnage Diet. 
Wall on), dial (Forir, Did. Wait on), diau!( Roque¬ 
fort), dianle (Tarbe, ii. 46), diau (Mistral, dialect 
of Nice). And how near Deus and diabolus, or 
Drum and diabolum, have come together is 
shown in the diau just quoted = devil, and 
Grandgagnage’s diau, which he explains as a 
corruption of die c'wawle — Dieu vous garde! 
—to say nothing of diausse (quoted above) = 
devil and dieus (Burguy), dious (Roquefort)= 
God. And how near diabolum (or diabolus) and 
duos have come together is seen from iliaul 
(which might well have been diauls, see above) 
= devil, and diaulx = deux, both in Roquefort; 
and still more from diausse = devil and diaus 
(Burguy) = two. 

Now the form diaus(se) quoted above is very 
near the Germ. Daus, and still nearer to the 
Eng. “deuce” = devil, for a Fr. iau commonly 
corresponds to our cm (as in dew) in Eng. 
equivalents to French words containing iau. 
Thus the Norm, bianti- corresponds to “beauty” 
in Eng., pronounced bewtij. Comp, also dewle = 


devil in the Prompt. Parv. with diaule given 
above. It seems to me, therefore, very probable 
that our “ deuce ” = devil comes from diabolus, 
and also that there may have been some con¬ 
fusion, for the reasons already assigned, between 
it and “deuce” = two, and possibly also 
between it and the M.E. exclamation deus — 
O God! 

F. Ciiance. 


DE QUINCEY’s “ REVOLT OF THE TARTARS.” 

University of California: Dec. 10,1891. 

In the editorial note appended to “The 
Revolt of the Tartars,” in the new edition of 
the Works of De Quincey, Prof. Masson says: 

“ Though De Quincey keeps by Bergmanu when he 
pleases, he takes liberties with Bergmanu too, 
intensifies Bergmann’s story throughout, and adds 
much to it for which there is little or no suggestion 
in Bergmanu. For example, the incident which 
De Qumcey introduces with such terrific effect as 
the closing catastrophe of the march of the fugitive 
Kalmucks before their arrival on the Chinese 
frontier—the incident of their thirst-maddened 
rush into the waters of Lake Tengis, and the 
wallow there in bloody struggle with their Bashkir 
pursuers—has no basis in Bergmanu larger than a 
few slight and rather matter-of-fact sentences. As 
Bergmann himself refers here and there in his 
narrative to previous books, German or Russian, 
for his authorities, it is j ust possible that De Quincey 
may have called some of these to his aid for 
any intensification or expansion of Bergmann lie 
thought necessary. My impression, however, is 
that he did nothing of the sort, but deputed any 
necessary increment of his Bergmann materials to 
his own lively imagination.” (vii. 426.) 

It seems to me hardly necessary that we 
should go so far afield as the German and 
Russian books quoted by Bergmann to find the 
origin of De Quincey’s celebrated description. 
A careful reading of Thucydides’ account of the 
slaughter of the Athenians at the river Assinarus 
(vii. pp. 84-86) will, I feel certain, convince 
anyone that De Quincey had it distinctly in 
mind when writing, Perhaps the most striking 
detail in De Quincey’s description is the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“Every moment the water grew more polluted: 
and yet every moment fresh myriads came up to 
the lake and rushed in, not-able to resist their 
frautic thirst, and swallowing large draughts of 
water, visibly contaminated with the blood of their 
slaughtered compatriots,” 

which is but a paraphrase of 

“The Peloponnesims came down the bank and 
slaughtered them, falling chieily upon those who 
were in the river. Whereupon the water at once 
became foul, but was druuk all the same, although 
muddy and dyed with blood, and the crowd fought 
for it.” (Jowett's Translation ) 

That Thucydides’ account had attracted 
De Quincey’s attention is certain from the fact 
that, in his comparatively unknown papor on 
“A Brief Apprisal of Greek Literature,” he 
expressly notes “ the miserable licking which 
the Athenian invaders received in Sicily, and 
which dished Athens out and out” as one of 
the two events of the Peloponessian War worthy 
of being recorded in general history, and 
complains because Thucydides remains “ as 
cool as a cucumber ” through it all. Is not the 
description in “ The Revolt of the Tartars ” 
an attempt to see what he himself, with his 
warm, sympathetic imagination, could make 
with the incidents recorded in such a matter-of- 
fact way by the Grecian ? 

W. Dallam Armes. 


PROF. ZIMMER AGAIN. 

London: Dec. 19,1891. 

“ When you have no case, abuse the opposite 
attorney.” Acting on this time-honoured 
maxim of English law, Prof, ^imtqer, now 
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that his Fenian theory has collapsed, makes 
in the new number of Kuhn’s 7eitichrift (pp. 
229, 230) two charges against me: (1) that 
I have repeatedly printed the glossary of 
Gaulish words in the Palatine library at Vienna 
(which was first published by Kndlieher) with¬ 
out having tested Bndlicher’s readings by 
reference to the original MS.; and (2) that 
before writing my letter on the etymology of 
fiann (Academy, February 28, 1891) 1 had 
not real Prof. Zimmer’s paper in the ZeitschriJ't 
fiir Deutsches AUerthum xxxv. 1-172, but de¬ 
pended for my knowledge of his arguments 
solely on Mr. Alfred Nutt’s acoount of them 
(Academy, February 14, 1891). 

As there are perhaps still some persons who 
take Prof. Zimmer seriously, I answer these 
charges thus: (1) On or about May 20, 1871, 
when passing through Vienna on my way 
home from India on furlough, I examined the 
original of Endlicher's glossary, and satisfied 
myself of the accuracy of his edition. (2) Just 
three weeks beforo writing my letter on the 
etymology of fiann I had carefully perused Prof. 
Zimmer's lengthy paper. But all that paper 
seemed to prove was the existence at Greifswald 
of the delusion now so common in England, 
that beoause a man says a great deal, therefore 
ho has a great deal to say. 

Whitley Stokes. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 

Gartnamona, Tullamore: Dec. 13,1831. 

Reviews of reviews are in vogue. Perhaps 
you will allow me to say a word on the review 
of my book, Great Commanders of Modern Times, 
which appeared in the Spectator of December .3. 

I pass by the general attacks of the reviewer. 
If I have rather indicated conclusions than 
enlarged on premises, this was inevitable from 
the narrowness of my limits; and I can afford 
to smile at a charge “ of laying down the law ” 
when my critic does not charge me with errors 
of fact. If, too, in the examination of great 
campaigns I have applied a high, nay, an ideal, 
standard to the operations of war, I have 
simply followed the example of the host military 
writers; and to do otherwise would be to deny 
that war is an art. This is, in a special way, 
tho method of Napoleon; it is not the method 
of Charras, which consists in dogmatising from 
abstract rules, and to which I have properly 
objected. If the reviewer can read Aristotle, 
let him note the distinction between 65di irl raj 
&PX&* and tsbs awb Tin hpx Sr, 

I come to two statements of the reviewer’s. 
He says I have “ contradicted myself without 
realising it; ” because I have condemned Wel¬ 
lington’s strategy for not concentrating on 
(luatre Bras on the night of Juno 1.5, 181.5, 
and because I have said “ there is no answer to 
Napoleon’s profound remark,” that “ Bliicher 
should not have made for Sombreffe, and 
Wellington ought not have tried to join him.” 
There is no contradiction whatever. Bliicher 
ought not to have concentrated at Sombreffe, 
and Wellington ought not to have concentrated 
at Quatre Bras, probably in any event, cer¬ 
tainly in the events of June 15-16 ; and Napo¬ 
leon’s criticism is irrefutable. But, as Bliicher 
did concentrate at Sombreffe, it was the 
bounden duty of the Duke, who ought to have 
been well aware of his colleague’s intentions 
and movements, to concentrate at once on 
Quatre Bras; and that he did not do so very 
nearly caused the loss of tho campaign. An 
error is bad, but to aggravate an error is 
worse. 

The reviewer denies that Bliicher promised 
to be in lino with Wellington by tho “ fore¬ 
noon” of June 18, the day of Waterloo. I 
plead guilty to not having read Yon Olleck’s 
Letters—an omission deemed almost criminal by 
the reviewer. But if my critic turns to Wel_ 


lingten's Despatches he will see that the Duke 
expected Bliicher “in the morning”; and this 
is confirmed by Muffling. Evidently, too, 
Wellington would not have stood at Waterloo 
had he not been assured that Bliicher would be 
on the field at an early hour. 

Tho reviewer “ has no doubt at all ” that 
I am wrong in condemning the retreat of the 
allies on Wavre and Waterloo. I refer him to 
Napoleon’s Commentaries (vol. v., p. 210, 
ed. 1867). This defiance of the authority o' 
the greatest master of war is “a laying down 
the law,” in Dominie Sampson’s language, 
prodigious. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


ABPOINTMKXTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jan. 3, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ New 
Antidotes for Ola Poisons,” by Prof. Percy Frankland. 

Honda y, Jan. 4, 5 p.m. London Institution: 44 Social Pic¬ 
torial Satire,” Illustrated, by Mr. G. du Maurier. 

8 p.m. Itoyal Academy: “ Ancient and Modern 
Painters-tbeir Technique,” I., by Mr. J. E Hodgson. 

8 pm. Victoria Institute: 44 From Reflex Action to 
Responsibility,” by Dr. Hill. 

Tuesday, Jan. 5. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Madiine,” IV., by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : *• A Small Collection of 
Mammals. Reptiles, and Batrachians from Algeria,” by 
Dr. J. Andemm ; “The Earthworms collected by Dr. J. 
Anderson in Algeria,” by Mr. F. E. Bed (lard ; “Some 
Myriopoda and Arachnida collected by Dr. Anderson in 
Algeria and Tunis.” by Mr. R. I. Pooock; “The Speoies 
of the Hyracoidea.” by Mr. Oldfield Thomas. 

Wednesday. Jan. 6, 8 p.m. Geological : 

Thursday, Jan. 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” V., by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick. 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ Judgment of Musical 
Works,” Illustrated, by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “Ancient and Modern 
Painters—their Technique.” II., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

Friday, Jan. 8. 7.30 p.m. Ru«kin Society: “Carlyle and 
Ruskin : a Comparison.” by Miss Margaret West. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “The Geology of 
the Country round Stirling,” by Mr. Horace W. 
Monekton. 

Saturday, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” VI, by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick. 


SCIENCE. 

THE MAMMALIA OF BRITISH INDIA. 

The. Fauna ol British India. — Mammalia. 

Part II. By W. T. Blanford. (Taylor 

& Francis.) 

We congratulate Mr. Blanford on having 
completed his catalogue of the Indian Mam¬ 
malia, of which the first Part appeared more 
than three years ago. Meanwhile he has 
edited two volumes of Birds, two volumes of 
Fishes, and one volume of Iteptilia and 
Batrachia; while he has himself undertaken the 
third volume of Birds, which Mr. Oates was 
unable to finish owing to his recall to India. 
He further announces in his preface that tho 
series will be extended beyond the Vertebrate, 
Mr. G. F. Hampson having already commenced 
three volumes on Moths. 

The number of species of Mammalia here 
described just exceeds 400. Jerdon (1867) 
contained 242, while Sterndale(1884) raised the 
total to 482. It is true that the geographical 
limits of India as drawn by Mr. Blanford are 
considerably larger than those of Jerdon, and 
somewhat smaller than those of Mr. Sterndale. 
But this circumstance alono is not sufficient to 
account for tho diffei-ence in numbers. Since 
Jerdon’s time, our knowledge of the smaller 
creatures—such as bats, squirrels, and mice— 
has largely increased; while, on tho other hand, 
the modem school of zoologists has become 
much more Rtriot in admitting specific dis- i 
tinctions. For example, Mr. Blanford will 
allow only one wild ass for Western India, 
Tibet, and Syria; and he comprehends three 
varieties of wild sheep under Oris rii/nei, and 
four varieties of wild goat under < 'apra faleoneri. 
It is particularly to bo observed that he thus 


abolishes a species (0. blanfordi) named after 
himself by Mr. A. O. Hume. 

The present Part comprises the following 
orders: Chiroptera, or bats; Rodentia, includ¬ 
ing squirrels, mice, hares, &c.—both of which 
may be called more numerous than important; 
Ungulata, which in interest and variety surpass 
all the others put together; Cetacea, concern¬ 
ing which the editor, despite Prof. Flower’s 
assistance, remarks that our knowledge is most 
imperfect; Sirenia, represented solely by the 
dugong, the oriental sister of the manati, but 
not (according to Mr. Blanford) the source of 
the myth of the mermaid; and, lastly, 
Edentata, consisting of three species of the 
pangolin, or scaly ant-eater. 

From the days of Hodgson, Tickell, and 
Blyth, the Mammalia of India have not lacked 
devoted students, apart from the long series of 
famous Nimrods; while quite recently Mr. 
W. L. Sclater has taken up the pursuit with 
greater advantages of training and position. 
Mr. Blanford himself has enjoyed an experi¬ 
ence of almost all parts of the country second to 
none, and he has further been able to make 
use of the collections in the British Museum 
and the learning of its staff of officers. His 
work, therefore, not only supersedes all previous 
publications by summarising, combining, and 
criticising their information, but may also be 
said to approximate to finality, so far as that is 
possible in such a subject. Though something 
yet remains to be ascertained about the dis¬ 
tribution of not a few animals, and a great deal 
about their habits, it would seem that little is 
left for the zoologists of the future, except to 
dispute about questions of evolutional affinity 
and specific difference. 

As readers of Mr. Blanford’s first Part 
know, our author by no means confines him¬ 
self to the dry bones of scientific termin¬ 
ology. He enlivens his pages by frequent 
notes upon the mode of life of the creatures 
described, nor does be hesitate to pronounce 
upon questions of popular interest. Concern¬ 
ing the elephant, he doubts whether its 
height ever exceeds eleven feet, and agrees 
with Mr. Sanderson in believing that its intel¬ 
ligence has been greatly overrated. In the 
appendix, he quotes authentic examples of 
tigers that have exceeded ten feet in length, 
and weighed almost 5001b. His remarks about 
the </aur and the gayal are specially interesting, 
in view ol the fact that specimens of each are 
now to he seen in the menagerie of the 
Zoological Society. With regard to the latter, 
wo have always understood that it is kept by 
the Indo-Chinese tribes, not so much for food, 
as for sacrifice. Unfortunately, that remark¬ 
able animal the takin (Budorcas taxicolor) is not 
found within the present boundary of British 
India, nor are we aware that any European has 
ever seen it olive. Mr. Blanford denies the 
bovine affinities commonly attributed to it. 
He is also of opinion that the wild camels 
found by Prejvalski and others in Central Asia 
are descended from tame ancestors. 

The woodcuts are even more numerous than 
in the former Part. Those illustrating tho 
horns of bison, sheep, goats, and deer, have 
especially attracted us. Wo must, however, 
note that the figure and explanation on p. 468 , 
borrowed from Flower’s Osteology of Mammalia, 
has been rendered altogether erroneous by a 
transposition of the order of tho identificatory 
letters, o, b, and r. J, 8. C. 


SOME ntlLOLOaiCAI BOOKS. 

“Altitalisciie Forschunoen.” Vol. III .—Die 
Veneter and Here Schriftdenknu'iler. Von Dr. 
Carl Pauli. (Leipzig: Barth; London: Nutt.) 
At the beginning of this century inscriptions in 
any of the old Italic alphabets were all indis- 
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criminately classed as Etruscan. When, at 
last, the Euganian, Oscan, Messapian, and 
Ealiscan records had been classified and 
deciphered, some 5000 inscriptions remained, 
which were arranged in two divisions. Those 
from Etruria proper were called Etruscan, and 
those from the valley of the Po wero desig¬ 
nated as “ North Etruscan.” The first class 
has been attacked with considerable success by 
Dr. Pauli, Dr. Deecke, and other scholars, and, 
with the exception of about a score of the 
longer records, have been successfully inter¬ 
preted. The so-called North Etruscan in¬ 
scriptions — about 350 in number — chiefly 
obtained from the cemeteries at Este, 
Padua, and Vicenza, with a few from Cadcre 
and Carinthia, refused to yield to the analytic 
methods which had proved successful with the 
inscriptions from Etruria proper. These 
northern records Dr. Pauli has attacked in the 
new volume of his Altitalische Forschungen; 
and he has succeeded in proving that, with a 
few exceptions, they are not Etruscan, but be¬ 
long to the Aryan family of speech. Some aro 
Celtic, and must be assigned to the Cisalpine 
Gauls ; but the greater number, he contends, 
aro written in au hitherto unknown language, 
which he calls Venetic, and which he 
considers to be the prototype of modern 
Albanian, representing the old Illyrian, 
one of the missing links in the chain of 
proto-Aryan speech. Its nearest congener 
ne considers to be the Messapian, spoken in 
the heel of Italy, which was exterminated by 
the Hellonic speech of Magna Graecia. Ac¬ 
cording to this theory, the Messapians and the 
Vcneti were Illyrian tribes which crossed the 
Adriatic, and established themselves on the 
opposite Italian coast, bringing with them an 
alphabet not derived from the old Italic, which 
was a Greek alphabet of the Chalcidian type, 
probably introduced by the Greek colonists of 
Cumae, but based on the alphabet of Western 
Greece, as is shown by its agreement with the 
older alphabet used in Greek inscriptions from 
Elis, Locris, and Corcyra. The so-called North 
Etruscan alphabet does not, therefore, as has 
been hitherto supposed, belong to the Italic 
class, but must be affiliated rather to the Cor¬ 
inthian, or Western typo, from which the 
alphabet of Corcyra was derived. Dr. Pauli 
gives facsimiles of nearly 300 of these Venetic 
inscriptions, which he ascribes to the period 
between the end of the fifth and the second cen¬ 
turies, B.C., that is, after the Etruscan power 
on the Po had fallen before the inroad of the 
Gauls. Dr. Pauli’s book is one of immense 
labour and research, and his investigations ex¬ 
hibit his well-known ingenuity, skill and 
caution. How far his conclusions will stand 
criticism remains to be seen. If they pass through 
this ordeal, it will be a notable achievement to 
have recovered an ancient form of one of the 
great families of Aryan speech. The argument 
is a stiff one, and Dr. Pauli’s claim to have 
entered upon a jungfriiuUche Forschungsgebiet 
must not be taken to imply that the book is 
adapted virginibus puerisgue. 

Under the title Feestbundel aan Prof. M. J. 
de Goeje op drn Oden October, 1801, aanegtboden 
door eenige oud-leerlingen ( Leiden: Brill), some 
old disciples have united to present the well- 
kuown editor of Tabari with a literary token 
of their gratitude and goodwill. These jubilee 
celebrations are more common on the con¬ 
tinent than in our own country, and are a 
pleasing sign of the attachment between uni¬ 
versity professors and their pupils in well 
organised universities. The dissertations here 
collected are by no means as numerous as those 
in the remarkable Leeman’s Album, but deserve 
a larger notice than we can here give. Dr. 
Houtsma leads the way with some valuable 
notes on a small lexicographical Persian work 
in the Leiden university library (by Mirak 


Mohammed Tashkendi Naksbibendi), whioh, 
though partly excerpted already, would repay a 
fuller study. Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, whoso 
important work on Mecca has given us a vivid 
picturo of the metropolis of Islam, explains some 
Arabic expressions in use in Hadhramaut and a 
native riddle. Dr. van Vloten throws much 1 
light on the singular Koranic expression ash- 
shait !n ar-ragim, and the custom of throwing 
stones at Mina. This is perhaps the most 
generally interesting paper. Dr. Wildoboer 
discusses Psalm xvi. 1-1, a passage which “ has 
not yet found a universally accepted explana¬ 
tion.’’ The writer (whose able work ou the 
Old Testament Canon was lately noticed in tho 
Academy) is of opinion that “ the readings of 
the LXX, and of the Peshittho contain traces of 
the original text ” ; the Hebrew manuscripts 
employed for those versions seem to have con¬ 
tained a form of the stem He further 

believes that the author of Psalm xvi. must have 
been familiar with the book of the Second 
Isaiah, and suggests that if some form of bl’H 
once stood where we now read the 

Psalmist may possibly have had in his mind the 
second half of Isaiah lxi. 4. Dr. Wildeboer 
appears to have derived the first part of this 
theory from Mr. W. R. Burgess, who, however, 
renders (following the Syriac too closely) “ My 
goods are at thy disposal,” which is by no 
means satisfactory. The version now pro¬ 
posed is: 

“ I say unto Jehovah (Yahvc), Lord, Thou art the 
God of [the people which Thy prophet called] 
thine espoused one [Beulah]. Unto the holy ones 
who are in the land [1 therefore say]. They are 
the noble ones, of [whom the sayiug is true] ‘ In 
them is all my delight.’ They increase their own 
pains, who give the dowry [mohar] unto another 
(god): (but) I will not offer their libations of 
blood, nor take their names upon my lips.” 

This version implies that the speaker of 
the Psalm is not any individual, but the 
personified Church nation; its ingenuity is 
manifest. Dr. Kleyn supplies material from 
the (Syriac) chronicle of Dionysius of Tell- 
mahre for tho church history of the East 
during the sixth century. Dr. J. Brandes 
inquires into the origin of the Malay Hikiiyat 
Kalila dan Damina. Those who are interested 
in tho problems of the Kalila wa-Dimnah will 
find the comparative method carefully applied 
to this moderately old Malay text. A com¬ 
parative table facilitates the historical study of 
the question, which since Benfey has been in the 
foreground of Oriental research. Dr. van Gelder 
(from an English point of view) closes, or (from 
an Arabic one) begins, the volume with an 
Arabic dedication. 

Studier orer Engelske Fastis. Eorste Riokke. 
Med en Indledning: Fremskridt i Spro</ct. At 
Otto Jespersen. (Copenhagen: Kleins Forlag.) 
Mr. Jespersen, who is still young, has long ago 
gained a high reputation as a phonetician. 
The introductory essay prefixed to tho tract 
before us will, we believe, secure for him a 
distinguished position among philological 
thinkers. It is long since we read so brilliant 
a performance of its kind. The position which 
this essay is intended to establish is that the 
change from the synthetic to tho analytic type 
of language ought not to be regarded as 
“ decay ” or “ corruption,” but as progress—in 
Spencerian phrase, that this change is a 
phenomenon of “ evolution,” not of “ dissolu- 
, tion.” We believe that the author is substan- 
! tially right, but that some qualifications are 
1 necessary. In the first place, we admit that, 

: on the whole, modern English or modem 
Danish is a better instrument for the 
expression of thought than were the ancient 
and fully inflected forms of the same lan¬ 
guages. But it seldom happens that any 
gain is realised without some accompanying 


loss; and it would be easy to show that the 
substitution of analysis for synthesis in 
language is not an unqualified advantage. 
In tho second placo, we agree that it is 
absurd to say that a language has suffered 
“decay” when the change that has taken 
place results in improving its. efficiency as 
a medium of communication. Yet though 
the dropping of superfluous inflexions is not 
the decay of the language, it may quite cor¬ 
rectly be called tho decay of its inflexional 
system. The “evolution” of the analytical 
element iu a language is accompanied by 
the “dissolution” of its synthetio element; 
viewed with respect to the language itself, both 
these processes are (or may be) a like phenomena 
of development. Mr. Jespersen’s views with 
regard to “ glottogonic ” questions in general 
have considerable affiaity with those of Prof. 
Sayce, though ho goes beyond that scholar in 
regarding the various morphologioal classes of 
languages as representing the stages of 
historical development; the earliest stage 
being typified by the polysynthetic languages, 
and the latest stage by tho isolating 
languages, while flexion and agglutination arc 
intermediate forms. It seems strange that this 
powerful and suggestive essay should be 
published as a mere introduction to a series of 
discussions on English grammar; probably 
the author will at some time re-issue it in a 
riper form, and, we hope, in some language 
more widely known than Danish. The “ body 
of tho work,” if we may so call it, is perhaps 
less generally interesting than the “ introduc¬ 
tion,” but no student of historical English 
grammar ought to neglect it. It contains an 
extraordinary amount of acute and highly 
probable reasoning, and not a few observations 
of facts hitherto overlooked. Mr. Jespersen is, 
we believe, the first to point out a very remark¬ 
able featuro in the orthography of the Ancren 
Riwle—viz., that the scribe, with fewexceptions, 
writes / after the voiceless consonants, and a 
after a voiced consonant or a vowel. The author’s 
views as to the causes of the loss of flexion iu 
English aro oarefully thought out, and probably 
souud. Another point discussed is tho origin of 
the t in such words as against, and in the 
vulgar wunst (for once), nice’t, dos't, aermt. 
There is a good deal to be said for Mr. 
Jespersen’s contention, that the cause is rather 
phonetic than analogical; but there are some 
considerations that give us pause. Why is tho 
t never added to substantives? No one says 
mice't, rice't, daunt, or crust for cross; the case 
of behest, os Mr. Jespersen seems to perceive, is 
not pertinent, and the mention of the sub¬ 
stantives earnest and interest can only be 
ascribed to want of consideration. It seems 
as if the ending st wero felt to be peculiarly 
appropriate to adverbs of place and time ; 
possibly the analogy of anewst may be concerned 
in the matter. Wo are bound to say that tho 
author appears to us to be often too aggressivo 
in tone and too confident and sweeping in his 
conclusions; but wo shall certainly look with 
keen interest for the succeeding instalments of 
his work. 


Dit. H. Looeman, of Ghent, has published a 
pamphlet with the title VInscription Anglo- 
Saxon ue da lleliguaire tie la Yraie Croix an 
Tn'sor de VEglise des SS.-Miclicl-el-Gadule <! 
Bruxelles. (Luzac.) Tho reliquary referred to, 
which is stated to contain the two largest pieces 
of the true cross in existence, was well known ; 
but the published descriptions of it make no 
mention of the inscription, which was in fact 
unknown to the present curators of tho 
“ Tresor.” Dr. Logeman was led to inquire for 
it through having become possessed of a MB. 
written early in the present century, containing 
a description of the reliquary, with a copy of 
the inscription, and a ludicrously blundering 
attempt at a translation. The modem mount- 
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ing of tie reliquary being removed, a silver 
band was discovered, bearing the following 
words: “ Rod is min nama; geo ic riono cyning 
beer, byfigynde, blode bestemed. has rode het 
iEl'lmaer wyrican 7 AS el wold hys boroho 
Criste to lofe for /Elfrices saule hyra berok>r.” 
On the back of the wooden cross in which the 
two “pieces of the true cross ” are inserted are 
inscribed the words “ Drahmal me worhte. 
Agnus Dei.” The chief point of interest in 
this inscription is the fact (which Dr. Loge- 
man has omitted to mention) is that it contains 
phrases clearly suggested by a recollection of 
tho famous poem, “ The Vision of the Rood,” 
preserved in the Vercelli Book and in the runes 
on the Ruthwell Cross. The name of the artist, 
Drahmal, Dr. Logeman thinks, “appears to be 
Scandinavian rather than Anglo-Saxon.” But 
it is really no more the one than tho othor; 
we have little hesitation in believing it to be 
Irish, though we cannot cite any instance of 
its actual occurrence. This pamphlet contains 
photographs of the front and back of the cross, 
and of tne silver band with the inscription. 
From the spelling and the character of the 
workmanship, Dr. Logeman is inclined to 
refer the relic to about the year 1100 , though 
he admits that the linguistic criteria are not 
absolutely decisive against an earlier date. 
The tradition is that the reliquary was given 
by St. Egbert (Archbishop of Treves in the last 
quarter of the tenth century) to the Abbey of 
Egmont. The MS. previously referred to 
states that it remained at Egmont until the 
dissolution of the Abbey in 15111, and gives a 
detailed account of its history from that date. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We hear that the Sultan has sent to Prof. 
H. A. Salmonc, through the Turkish ambassa¬ 
dor, the insignia of the order of the Modjidieh 
of the third class, in recognition of his services 
to oriental learning by the publication of his 
Arabic-English Lexicon. 

Tiie April number of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal will contain an article by Mr. 
S. Arthur Strong, embodying the text and 
translation of the broken cylinder in the 
British Museum relating to Nabu-sumu-imbi. 
Mr. _ Strong is also engaged upon a work 
dealing with the inscriptions of Assur-nasir-pal. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Manchester Goethe Society.—( Wednesday , 
Dec. 10.) 

1>k. Ward, president, in the chair.—Mr, H. 
Preisinger read a paper entitled “ Matthew Arnold 
on Goethe.” Arnold’s acquaintance with Goethe 
probably dates from Oxford, whither he went in 
October, 1811, in his twentieth year, eight months 
before his father’s death. It was made through 
Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meis'cr, and the 
intere-t then aroused accompanied him throughout 
life. In the Preface to the Poems (183:1), Arnold 
gives evidence of a considerable study of Goethe; 
and in most of his subsequent critical work (1861— 
1888) the iniluence of Goethe’s thought can be 
traced; while his quotations from Goethe (by 
preference from tho Letters and Conversations) are 
both frequent and prominent. Passing on to 
Arnold’s criticisms on Goethe, Mr. Preisinger 
grouped them under two chief heads: (1) on Goethe 
as a thinker, (2) on Goethe as a poet. Under (1) 
the first utterance of Arnold’s occurs in the 
Memorial Verses on the Death of Wordsworth 
(18.30), in which is already struck the keynote of 
most of Arnold’s subsequent judgments on Goethe, 
his praise of Goethe’s clearness of vision, of the 
truth of his criticism of life. There is also in them 
a half-veiled disapproval of Goethe’s supposed 
artistic quietism. Arnold is never tired of calling 
Goethe a great, the greatest of critics, of praising 
his thoroughness, bis impartiality, his calm 


naturalistic view of things, and as late as 1878 
he speaks of Goethe as the greatest “ poet of 
modem times, not because he is one of the 
half dozen human beings who in the history of our 
race have shown the most signal gift for poetry, 
but because, having this gift, he was at the same 
time in the width, depth, and richness of his 
criticism of life by far our greatest modem man.” 
Another side of Goethe’s influence Arnold set forth 
in his’essay on Heine {Essays in Criticism, 1865), by 
laying stress on the liberating power of Goethe’s 
thought and on his action as a dissolvent of the 
old European order of things. The charge of an 
artiitic quietism or egoism in Goethe is repeated in 
the essay “ A French Critic on Goethe ” (Quarterly 
Review. 1878). The lecturer suggested that, if 
Arnold had intended to consider Goethe’s intel¬ 
lectual activity from all sides, he would not have 
confined himself to those points. The world of 
science and of art, apart from literature, both of 
them of such vital importance to Goethe, lie outside 
Arnold's range. The designation of Goethe as a 
master critic dees not exhaust Goethe’s intellectual 
work, and hardly lays sufficient stress upon the 
constructive and creative side of it, which 
Carlyle (Death of Goethe, 1832) has emphasised so 
well. Nor would Goethe have acquiesced in a descrip¬ 
tion of his work as negative and destructive, while he 
never contemplated or recommended an absorption 
in art to the exclusion of the world of everyday life. 
Mr. Preisinger then discussed Arnold’s criticisms 
on Goethe as a poet, mainly contained in the Essays 
on Celtic Literature (1867), and A French Critic on 
Literature (1878). Arnold admits Goethe to be the 
greatest German poet, the greatest poet of modem 
times; but he does not place him above Homer, 
or Aeschylus, or Sophocles, or Dante, or Shaks- 
pere. He finds him wanting in passionate power; 
he thinks his poetry not inevitable enough ; he 
denies him the great style, in the sense in which 
Pindar or Dante or Milton had it; he says that 
in his lyric poetry he lacks the magic note in bis 
handling of nature; he finds him wanting in the 
dramatic faculty. Arnold’s criticisms on Goethe’s 
individual works are practically a running com¬ 
mentary on Edmond Scherer's articles on Goethe 
(1876), which Arnold quotes with approval as to 
many points. The substance of these criticisms is 
that the first part of “Faust” and the Gedichte 
are Goethe's best work, because they are the most 
straightforward. “Goethe” and “ Werther” are 
treated as j uvenile works, although Arnold admits 
the life and power of Goethe, and Scherer the 
sincerity and passion in Werther. The world 
of “ Tasso” and “ Ipbigenie” in Arnold's opinion 
is too much of an artificial world, compared with 
the world of the “Agamemnon” and “Lear;” 
even “Faust” suffers in compaiison with these, 
as it is not a perfect whole as they are. “ Egmont ” 
is put aside as a weak piece, and “Hermann and 
Dorothea” as a product of exquisite dilettantism, 
while Wilhelm Mcisjer offends by an exhibition of 
much of the commonplace side in Goethe. Scherer’s 
criticism of Goethe’s later literary life is that the 
man of reflexion in Goethe became more and more 
prominent, to the detriment of his poetical side, 
and that the representative works of that time, 
the Wanderjahre and the second part of “ Faust,” 
are dead of a hypertrophy of reflexion and a mere 
mass of symbols, hieroglyphs, and even mystifi¬ 
cations. Scherer’s summary — which Arnold 
substantially accepts—is that Goethe is a poet full 
of ideas and of observation, full of sense and taste, 
of feeling and acumen, united with an incomparable 
gift for versification; but that Goethe has no 
artlessness, no fire, no invention, that he is want¬ 
ing in the dramatic fibre, that reflexion in him has 
been too much for emotion, the savant for the 
poet. The lecturer, while admittingthe usefulness 
for Goethe students of taking account of judg¬ 
ments on Goethe in many respects differing' from 
one’s own, expressed his dissent from the views on 
“ Werther,” “ Faust,” “ Hermann and Dorothea,” 
Wilhelm Meistcr. He pointed out that Goethe 
knew and acknowledged his deficiency in tragic 
power, but that, though inferior to 8hakepere in 
the dramatic faculty, he was a creator of living 
characters, especially in his women. He further 
considered that Goethe’s eminent lyrical power 
was not sufficiently recognised by Arnold and 
Scherer, and that Goethe’s style at its best, though 
different, was not inferior to that of Dante.— 
In the discussion that followed, Dr. Ward pointed 


out that Arnold lacked the familiarity w ith Goethe's 
poetry necessary for a full appreciation of his 
eminent lyrical power, and that for this reason 
Arnold's estimate of Goethe as a thinker is more 
satisfactory than the criticism on his poetry. 
Arnold had certainly made his own Goethe'.-, 
characteristic quality of llelle as distinct from 
Klarheit, and this quality is one of the charms of 
both writers.—The Kev. F. F. Cornish drewattenl ion 
to the influence of Goethe’s thought on Arnold’s 
theological works, and suggested a separate paper 
on the traces of Goethe's idea* tn Matthew Arnold's 
works. 


IIisTORif At Society.— (Thursday, Dec. 17.) 

Oscar Browning, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. B. F. Stevens on “The Secret 
Service under George 1II.,” from new and original 
information derived from the State Papers and 
from private MSS. Extracts only from the 
materials collected by Mr. Stevens were read, with 
explanatory remarks. It is understood that the 
whole paper, with its copious appendices, giviDg 
an almost complete account of the disposal of the 
Secret Service fund during the first thirty years 
of the reign of George III., will be printed at full 
length in the society's Transactions. 


Ci-ii'Tox Shaksi'ERR Society. —( Saturday , Dec. 19 ) 

Waiter Strachan, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Leo Grindon, in a paper on “ Delineation of 
Character in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ ’’ said that the 
play contains abundant evidence of mature power; 
and while it fulfils all the requirements of a drama, 
it is also a poetic delineation of character, and its 
interest is sustained by three or four personages. 
The imperial genius of the author declares itself in 
the not providing incidents for the characters, but 
in making the characters themselves bring the 
incidents to pass. It is precisely because of the 
possession of this grand feature that the Shaks- 
perian writings belong to the organic and im¬ 
perishable portion of literature. We ignore the 
censure which has been passed upon the play for 
its anachronisms and inaccuracies. When we arc 
abiding in the fairyland of the ideal, these count 
with the very slightest of blemishes. The best of the 
characters in the play are the women. Shakspere 
has no heroes, but only heroines ; and all these arc 
either unmarried women in their prime, or wives, 
considered purely os such. No place is found for 
the good Christian mother ; nor have we any dear, 
pretty little girls, joyous nine-years old, wreathed 
all over with smiles, the spring flowers of the 
garden of humanity. But Bhakspere was not the 
man to err when a great and everlasting truth if 
involved. He does exactly what the old Greek 
tragedians did, for they gave their best and 
heartiest to their good women. They and he did 
this because they had in their hearts not only 
manhood, but that exquisite and essentially 
feminine element which led one of the philosophers 
to define the great poet as hie et hace homo, a 
duality, the richest kind, in unity. Neither they 
nor he ever praised women extravagantly, nor do 
they ever unfairly disparage them. Men who arc 
given to always and unduly praising women only 
half know them; those who are always disparaging 
them do not know them at all. A caviller might 
object that the high position given to women 
comes of the gender of the dramatists, since 
women always fare better at the hands of men 
than they do at one another’s. When the female 
Shakspere makes her appearance, perhaps the com¬ 
plexion of matters will be changed. In any case, 
there can be little doubt that there have always been 
more heroines in the world than heroes. Hermione 
is distinguished by her majestic calmness and, 
grievously as she has been wronged, by her patience 
and the promptitude of her forgiveness. Ferdita s 
character is one of the daintiest grace and charm- 
She is sprightly, artless, ingenuous, wholly fresh 
and pure. This is why l’erdita, like Rosalind, w 
a model for every English maiden if she would 
become a worthy ana loveable woman. It u 
impossible not to wonder how Hermione came to 
wed Leontes, who was shallow and excitable and 
incapable of appreciating the higher qualities oi 
womanhood.—A paper by Miss Louisa 
Davies entitled “ A Group of little People in ‘ Ihe 
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Winters' Tale,’ ” was read. MamilHus is heralded 
before we fee him as a gallant child, and at his 
appearance he bears out the description. When an 
incomprehensible soliloquy by his father seems to 
the childish intelligence to indicate mental trouble, 
he offers his tiny cup of comfort, flavoured, as he 
thinks, most to the father’s taste: “I am like you, 
they say.” The light shed on the child’s inner self 
by that little saying is wonderful. It shows how 
intensely sensitive he was to the surrounding moral 
atmosphere, even before he could reason out the 
fenseof what he heard. When the domestic crash 
comes, the bitter sense of irreparable loss and of 
horrible dread hanging over the future is too much 
for the sensitive child-heart, and be refuses to live 
any longer in a world from which the sunshine 
has so strangely died away. The First Lord 
deserves special mention. He is brave, loyal, per¬ 
sistent, unselfish, tender-hearted, and withal gifted 
with a sense of humour; and his individuality 
appears in his report to the king at the trial, and 
as the bearer of Polisene’s message to Leontes. 
Every speech made by him is a mirror reflecting 
one aspect of his nature, aud his character could 
be illustrated fully only by copious quotations. 
The Mariner at the epoch of the play was very 
much the same kind of fellow as the Victorian 
Jack Tar. The extremes of nothingarianiem and 
superstition made him then what he is now, a droll 
blend of dare-devil and dread-mouse. He speaks 
only eleven lines, and each one of them conveys a 
caution or contains an expression of dread. The 
practical Dorcas has been superseded in her place 
in the clown’s affections by the more novel charms 
of the flighty Mopsa, but has not got her heart 
broken thereby, and she is well able upon every 
chance to twit Mopsa on her conquest. In the 
farmyard, time seems to have stood still since 
Sbakspere took these portraits. Cleomenes the 
materialist and Dion the mystic were men of 
“stuffed sufficiency” (a picturesque epithet the 
loss of which is a pity); yet we do not hear much 
from them, although, in their persuasions to 
Leontes to marry again, the former discloses his 
gross ideas of atonement, while Dion urges the 
argument whose cogency, according to James 
Anthony Froude, was five times sorrowfully 
acknowledged by Henry VIII. “Time,” who 
appears in the play jolly of mien, sternly refuses 
opportunity for the consideration of Archidamus, 
Emilia, two ladies, three gentlemen, an officer, two 
servants, and a gaoler.—Mr. Strachan read a paper 
on “ The Lunesof King Leontes,” whose character 
is to be explained not by jealousy but by partial 
madness; and this is indicated by Paulina, who 
speaks of his “dangerous unsafe lunes,” and by 
the Chorus which refers to his “fond jealousies.” 
l’rof. Henry Morley takes this view, and Dr. 
Maudsley, when writing in Senpomibi-itg in Mental 
Dueate on the possession of a limited delusion as 
indicative of a diseased mind, seems to have had 
Leontes before him as a type of this. Theory of 
the king’s insanity is confirmed by his general 
conduct. In the unalterable belief that he is right 
and everyone else wrong, he mercilessly assails all 
who differ from him in his opinion of Hcrmione; 
and it is further borne out by his cruel, unjust 
condemnation and vilification of her, by his wild 
headstrong rage, by his insensate and barbarous 
cruelty to the new-bom child, and by the way in 
which he gloats over his revenge. And, on the 
hypothesis of mere jealousy, the sudden change 
which he shows upon the news of the death of 
Mamillius is difficult to explain; but not so, if he 
is believed to be insane, as such a shock has been 
known to restore the mind to its former healthy 
condition. We cannot say that Shakspere intended 
to portray Leontes as one suffering under a delusion. 
Genius works by inspiration, and intuitively. 


FINE ART. 

ITALIAN AHT OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

Arte Italiana del Rinascimento : Saggi Critici 
di Gustavo Frizzoni. (Milan: Fratelli 
Dumolard.) 

This substantial volume of essays on Italian 
art, both of the earlier and the more 
mature Renaissance, is an important con¬ 


tribution to recent criticism on an all-en¬ 
grossing subject, and one which all students 
will find it necessary to peruse ; with some 
of the conclusions of which—many of them 
both novel and daring—they may possibly 
find themselves unable unreservedly to 
agree, but from which, nevertheless, they 
cannot fail to derive much solid sustenance 
and much to stimulate further independent 
research. It can hardly be necessary to 
state that Signor Gustavo Frizzoni is the most 
prominent and successful of the followers of 
the late Giovanni Morelli, and that sus¬ 
tained—as he glories in stating through the 
present work—by the counsel and friend¬ 
ship of the most gifted as well as the most 
nobly disinterested among the critics and 
art-historians of our time, he has already 
achieved high distinction on his own account. 
Wo owe to him among other things an 
admirable edition of the precious Not hie 
cPopcre di disegno, publicata da D. Jacopo 
Morelli, more popularly known as the “ Ano- 
nimo del Morelli,” besides contributions 
too numerous to mention to the chief 
art periodicals of Germany, Italy, and 
France. But Signor Frizzoni’s weight 
and influence are not exactly to be 
measured by the number of volumes which 
he has published. He shows in this 
respect commendable reserve, and shrinks 
from launching in the face of the public 
huge tomes like those in which some of 
the ardont Teutonic Kunstgelehrten of the 
younger generation love to spin out brand- 
new theories, often as fantastic as they are 
insufficiently supported. 

The essays composing the present volume 
have all of them, as the author states, 
appeared separately on former occasions and 
in various periodicals ; but on thus putting 
them forward in a definitive shape he has 
thoroughly re-digested his material, and in 
some cases reconsidered the conclusions 
previously arrived at. 

The subjects treated are; “ Naples in its 
connexion with the Art of the Renaissance ” ; 
“ Antonio de Bazzi, called II Sodoma ” ; 
“ Baldassare Peruzzi, considered as a 
Painter”; “Italian Art in the National 
Gallery of London” ; and “The Frescoes in 
the Church of Saint Cecilia at Bologna.” 

No city in Italy is to a greater extent 
the paradiso both of ordinary tourists, of 
archaeologists, and cf Btudents, than Naples, 
upon which, as upon her dead and her 
living sister-cities of the coast, Nature has 
lavished gifts unsurpassed. But her wor¬ 
shippers have too exclusively devoted them¬ 
selves to the Parthenope and the Graeco- 
Roman Neapolis, and too little to the 
Naples of the Middle Ages and the Re¬ 
naissance. They have too entirely reserved 
their attention for her fair neighbeurs, 
Baiao, Pompeii, Capri, Paestum, Amalfi, 
Salerno, studying in Naples itself only the 
Museo Nazionale with its world-famous 
examples of Greek and Roman sculpture, 
and especially of the Roman and Graeco- 
Roman industrial art of the empire. Signor 
Frizzoni, therefore, does very good service 
in recalling that Naples contains some of 
the most exquisite examples of trecento and 
quattrocento art, and especially of the 
fifteenth-century sculpture of Florence— 
coming, indeed, in this last respect before 


Rome and next after Florence and Padua. 
How many of those who flatter themselves 
that they know their Naples have found 
their way to St. Angelo a Nilo, whoso 
boast is the great tomb of Cardinal Rinaldo 
Braucaccio, the joint work of Donatello, 
Michelozzo, and their assistants ; how many 
have examined carefully the modest-lookiug 
church of St. Anna dei Lombardi (Chiesa di 
Moutoliveto)—a very treasure-house of 
Italian sculpture of the golden period? 
Here is to be found Antonio Rossellino’s 
finest and most elaborate relief, “The 
Nativity ”; here is the tomb of Maria 
d’Aragona, copied (as has been first recog¬ 
nised by Dr. Bode) by Benedetto da Majano 
from Rossellino’s tomb of the young Car¬ 
dinal of Portugal at St. Miniato outside 
Florence, and here, too, in another chapel, 
a most elaborate marble altar with the 
“Annunciation” by the same Florentine 
master. Moreover, in the same church are 
to be found the finest examples of a local 
glory, the elegant but superficial Giovanni 
Merliano da Nola ; and a famous Mortorio 
by that strange, passionate realist, Guido 
Mazzoni, II Modanino, whose singularly 
moving and unconventional terra-cotta 
sculptures are, with this exception, now 
only to be seen in the churches of Modena 
and Ferrara. Signor Frizzoni contributes 
still further to knock on the head the 
already almost defunct theory that the 
Neapolitans ever had during the fifteenth 
century a local school of painting of their 
own—a theory, all Dichtung and no Wahrlieit, 
which has, piece by piece, been laboriously 
built up by certain mistaken if well-meaning 
patriots of Southern Italy, whose learning 
was very much exceeded by their powers of 
invention. The identification, in the little 
picture gallery of the Convent of La Cava, 
near Salerno, of an important altar-piece 
executed by Cesare de Sesto, after he had 
left Milan on the downfall of Ludovico 
Sforza, and had fallen under the influence 
of Raphael, enables us to understand more 
clearly the ultimate developments in the 
style of Leonardo’s pupil. 

The elaborate essay on the life and works 
of Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (II Sodoma) is, on 
the whole, the best account which has yet 
appeared of the gifted painter, Vercellese 
by birth but Sienese by adoption, to whom, 
even yet, there has hardly been accorded 
the high place which is his due as one of 
the most gifted, if not, indeed, the most 
genial, of the Lombard painters inspired by 
the precept and practice of Da Yinci. In 
making this statement wo are not forgetting 
the learned and voluminous monograph of 
Herr Albert Janson, published at Stuttgart 
in 1870, or the much slighter sketch included 
by the late Dr. Moritz Thausing in 
his lFiener Kunstbriefe. Lack of space 
forbids us to follow Signor Frizzoni in his 
critical examination of Sodoma’s life-work, 
beginning with the noble “ Descent from 
the Cross ” of the Siena Pinacoteca, and the 
frescoes of Montoliveto, and passing on 
through the decorative works in the 
Farnesina and the Vatican to the many pro¬ 
ductions of his maturity at Siena. The 
most novel point in the exposition is the 
argument—following and developing that of 
Morelli—that the most Leonardesque per- 
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formances due to this painter’s facile brush 
belong, not to the short time of his Lehrjahre 
at Milan, before he came to Siena, but to 
the period of his maturity, when, circa 
1518, he temporarily abandoned the latter 
city, and returned to Lombardy. Thus, the 
lost original of the “ Leda and the Swan ” 
of the Borghese Gallery (lately recognised 
by Morelli as a copy), is put down to about 
1514, when Bazzi, visiting Borne for the 
second time, there fell in with Leonardo 
da Yinci as well as with Baphael. In 
the period between 1518 and 1525 
are placed the colossal “ Madonnone ” of 
Vaprio—up to the present time variously 
attributed to Leonardo himself and to his 
friend and pupil Francesco Melzi—and a 
number of less important works which we 
are unable to specify here. To this special 
group should no doubt be added an exquisite 
“ Madonna and Child,” quite recently ac¬ 
quired by the Brera Gallery—too late, no 
doubt, to be mentioned in the present work 
—showing in the heads of the Virgin and 
the Bambino marked analogies of style with 
the “ Madonnone.” So sudden and local a 
development in the manner of a mature and 
famous artist, such as Sodoma then was, 
appears at first startling and difficult of belief; 
but becomes less so when we consider that it 
was in a certain sense a return to the stand¬ 
point and mode of conception of his early 
youth. Evidently this theory of Morelli 
and Signor Frizzoni merits the most respect¬ 
ful consideration, even though it may ap- 
. pear to still require some further corrobora¬ 
tion. Greatly in its favour is the ascertained 
fact that among the first works executed by 
Bazzi on his return to Siena in 1525 was the 
great standard, with the classically beautiful 
“ St. Sebastian,” now in the Uttizi—a work 
thoroughly Lombard and Leonardesque in 
conception and execution. 

The artistic personality of another glory 
of Siena, the architect and painter Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi, is carefully analysed by the 
Italian critic, who traces the successive 
developments of his style, first under the 
influence of Pinturicchio, then under that of 
Sodoma, of Baphael, of Michelangelo. He 
seeks to restore to Peruzzi somo frescoes on 
the ceiling of the loggia at the Farnesina, 
commonly ascribed, notwithstanding the 
evidence of Vasari, to Daniele da Volterra, 
which represent “Perseus and Andromeda,” 
and “ Diana in a Chariot drawn by Bulls ” ; 
and more particularly the gigantic head in 
a lunette, given by popular legend to Michel¬ 
angelo and by some connoisseurs to Sebastiano 
del Piombo. As a contribution to the list of 
early works executed by Baldassare under 
the influence of Pinturicchio, but with an 
added classicality of manner, the writer of 
the present review would like to bring an 
interesting composition “Tho Bull of Pha- 
laris ” belonging to the Kingof the Belgians, 
and by him contributed to a loan exhibition 
held at Brussels in 1887 (?) under tho name' 
of Pinturicchio — a panel apparently un¬ 
known to Signor Frizzoni. To Morelli 
(as the author informs us) belongs the 
credit of having identified, in the magnificent 
pen and bistre drawing of the “ Adoration 
of the Magi ” religiously preserved at Sig- 
maringen as a Baphael, the hand of 
Peruzzi, at a period when he strongly 


underwent the influence of the Urbi- 
nate. 

Nearly half of the entire volume is taken 
up with a very able and dispassionate ex¬ 
amination of the treasures of Italian art 
which are the chief boast of our National 
Gallery, and it is this section of the work 
which will very naturally excite the 
greatest interest in England. Signor 
Frizzoni, while expressing the highest 
admiration for our collection as a whole, 
reserves his most unstinted praise for the 
less universally celebrated works in the 
Gallery, and curiously enough almost in¬ 
variably finds reasons—sometimes, it must 
be confessed, excellent ones—for according 
but a grudging admiration to the more 
generally acknowledged masterpieces. 

Before specifying some of the many in¬ 
stances in which his discovories and identi¬ 
fications must prove of great value in con¬ 
nexion with the critical study of Italian art, 
it may be well to touch upon a few points 
in which, with all due diffidence, we venture 
to disagree with the attributions now put 
forth. 

The author, for once in entire disaccord 
with his master and friend, Giovanni Morelli, 
ascribes the fine “ Virgin and Child between 
St. John the Baptist and the Magdalene ”— 
a tempera on canvas—to tho early time of 
Mantegna, about the period when he painted 
the ancona of 1455 (with Baints in numerous 
compartments), now in the Brera. If we 
accepted this date, it would entirely upset 
Morelli’s theory that all the temperas of 
Mantegna on canvas belong to the latest 
period of tho master, between circa 1490 
and 1506. In this category the last-named 
writer places tho altar-piece now under dis¬ 
cussion ; and, as it appears to us, quite 
rigt.tly, since the type of the Virgin accords 
rather with the later than with the earlier 
ideal of the master, and the ascetic figure of 
St. John has considerable similarity of treat¬ 
ment with the male saints in the quite lato 
“Madonna della Vittoria ” of tho Louvre. 
The execution, too, the wonderful finish 
of which Signor Frizzoni justly extols, 
is hardly more elaborate or more 
precise than that of the two famous late 
temperas, “ Parnassus ” and “ Wisdom 
vanquishing the Vices,” also forming part 
of the Louvre collection. Again, we find 
the author putting forth what wo cannot 
refrain from characterising as the hasty and 
ill-judged opinion that the jmnel from the 
Hamilton collection, with the sculptural 
figures of “Summer” and “Autumn” in 
chiaroscuro on a veined marble ground, is 
a skilful forgery ( contraffazione ). He in¬ 
vokes in support of this dictum the weighty 
authority of Mcrelli, but in so doing, un¬ 
wittingly no doubt, misrepresents him. For, 
on turning to the last volume of the latter 
(Die Galericn zu Milnchen und Dresden, 1891), 
we find him opining that the panel in ques¬ 
tion is by “ einen tilclitigen Nachahmer dcs 
Mantegna ; ” that is, presumably a contem¬ 
poraneous follower of the master, and 
certainly not a forger—a judgment which 
most connoisseurs will uphold. The daring 
ascription to Francesco Granacci of the un¬ 
finished “ Madonna and Child with Angels,” 
attributed in the Catalogue to Michelangelo 
—the same which has been so comically styled 


by the late Anton Springer “ The Madonna 
of Manchester ”— is never, we imagine, 
likely to command a general assent; and, 
moreover, Signor Frizzoni gives only the 
vaguest grounds for his conjecture. We 
must reluctantly give our adhesion to the 
contention of Morelli and his disciple that 
our example of the “ Vierge aux Biochers” 
is but a later replica, mainly from the hand 
of a Milanese pupil, of Leonardo’s famous 
altar-piece in the Louvre—an opinion shared 
by almost all French critics of authority; 
but we cannot help thinking that neither 
of the writers just cited has done our 
picture full justice. The alterations in 
the design — such as the suppression 
of the pointing hand of the angel above 
the head of the infant Christ, and the sub¬ 
stitution in his robe of a sombre for a red 
drapery—are not such as a copyist un¬ 
guided by the hand of the master would 
have undertaken; while in certain portions, 
such as the exquisite head of the angel, and 
those of the infant Saviour and the St. 
John, we find beauty such as hardly any 
other than the master-hand itself could 
have achieved. It is not a little surprising 
to find both Morelli and our author writing 
disparagingly of Pesellino’s noble ‘ ‘ Trinity,’’ 
a work authenticated by Vasari, and entitled, 
in virtue of the dignity and originality of I 
its conception as well as by reason of 
the significance and lurid splendour of | 
its colour, to a place among the finest 
things in the Gallery. It is possible, as is 
here suggested, that Pesellino’s companion, 
Piero di Lorenzo da Prato, may have had a 
hand in the execution; but, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that we are 
not accustomed to Pesellino on this largo 
scale. A curious instance in point is the 
altar-piece in the Brera so long attributed 
to tho otherwise unknown Stefano da 
Ferrara, and which there remained uniden- 
tified under the very eyes of the ablest 
connoisseurs in Europe, until the distin¬ 
guished archivist Signor Adolfo Venturi, 
two years ago, by a happy joining of severed 
links in a chain of documentary evidence, 
restored it to its rightful owner, Ereolo 
Boberti, otherwise only known to us by ( 
works of small dimensions. We are glad 
to find Signor Frizzoni giving his adhesion 
to the theory which places the lovely 
“ Virgin and Child with Angels ” (No. 290) 
and the “Tobias with the Archangel 
Baphael” (No. 781), together with other 
like works at Frankfort, Berlin, and else¬ 
where, in the class which may be * 
fairly entitled “ School of Verrocchio.’ 
In his anxiety, however, to be fair to 
Dr. Bode, he erroneously gives him the 
credit of having first originated this theory 
on the basis of the pictures in question. 
This belongs unquestionably to Messrs. 
Crowe & Cavalcaselle, who, in the second , 
volume of their Ilistorg of Painting 1,1 
Itahj, published some twenty-seven years 
ago, first brought forward this now very 
generally accepted suggestion, basing rt, 
too, on some of the very pictures to which 
we have just referred. Dr. Bode has no 
doubt given a further and indeed an 
excessive development to the subject; and 
Signor Frizzoni here takes the opportunity 
of correcting the Berlin critic’s altogether 
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unfounded attribution of this same “ Tobias 
with the Archangel Kaphael ” to Verrocchio 
himself, with whose extant works either in 
painting or sculpture this quaint, ultra- 
mannered performance of his school can by 
no possibility be classed. Neither the 
Milanese nor the Berlin school of criticism 
has succeeded in clearing up the mystery 
which enshrouds the great Palmieri altar- 
piece with the “ Glory of the Virgin ”— 
elaborately described by Vasari as from 
the brush of Sandro Botticelli—which 
was purchased for the Gallery at the 
great Hamilton Palace sale. It would 
not now, we imagine, be seriously denied 
that the hand of Botticelli himself can 
nowhere be traced in this imposing but 
coarsely-executed altar-piece, and that the 
technique is not even that of a pupil very 
nearly related to him. On the other hand, 
though the hand of the artist reveals some 
characteristics of the so-called “School of 
Verrocchio,” we cannot with Dr. Bode 
attribute it, in the face of the mass of 
documentary evidence in its favour, offhand 
to that group. Both the noble and 
imaginative arrangement of the circles 
of the celestial hierarchy and the pre¬ 
vailing colour-harmony show analogies 
with the peculiar style of Sandro; and we 
prefer for the present to assume that it 
issued from his studio, being perhaps exe¬ 
cuted, not by a pupil proper, but by a 
helper, influenced by the manner of Verroc¬ 
chio. Signor Frizzoni omits to state that 
in the Berlin gallery is to be found a 
“Coronation of the Virgin” (No. 72), of 
widely different composition, but evidently 
from the same brush, in which the group 
of the Saviour crowning the Virgin is very 
closely related in design and colour to the 
similar group in our Hamilton Palace 
picture. The author does good service in 
taking from Filippino Lippi and restoring 
to Botticelli the two panels with the 
“Adoration of the Magi"’ (Nos. 592 and 
1033), which have little analogy with the 
style of Filippino at any period of his 
practice. They are, however, so inferior in 
firmness of modelling to the great “ Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi ” with the portraits of the 
Medici family, in the Uflizi—the work of 
Filipepi to which they are most nearly 
related—that we prefer to place them in the 
entourage of the master rather than to 
attribute them to his own brush. Much 
nearer to Filippino’s fresh rather crude 
colour and precise execution in his early 
works, and much nearer, too, to his type 
of the Madonna, is the third “ Adoration ” 
(No. 1124, from the Hamilton Palace collec¬ 
tion), which, however, the author also 
declines to accept as his work. He does 
not mention the little “ St. Francis in 
Glory,” belonging more or less to the same 
group, and also attributed on insufficient 
grounds to Filippino. We add our protest 
to that of Signor Frizzoni that the three 
inferior panels with “The Story of Griselda ” 
should continue to be classed under the 
name of Pinturicchio. From the bottega 
of the facile and gifted Umbrian they 
may certainly have issued; but the dispro¬ 
portions of the over-slim figures are so 
monstrous, the execution altogether so rude, 
that it is impossible for a moment to enter¬ 


tain the idea that they are from his own 
hand. 

One of the Milanese critic’s special 
masters is Piero di Cosimo, to define whose 
artistic personality and to identify whose 
works he has contributed more than any 
other writer. To him belongs the credit of 
naming for the first time pictures by the 
painter at the Louvre and in the Dulwich 
Gallery, and of confirming the attribution 
to Piero of the fine “ Portrait of a Warrior ” 
(No. 895) in this gallery, already put for¬ 
ward by Dr. J. P. Eichter. Very ingenious, 
too, is his identification of the enigmatical 
“ Bella Simonetta ” in the Due d’Aumale’s 
collection at Chantilly (there attributed to 
A. Pollajuolo),andof two male portraits in the 
gallery of the Hague, as respectively works 
by the same eccentric Florentine specially 
mentioned by Vasari—the two last being 
shown to be the portraits of Giuliano da S. 
Gallo and his father Francesco Giamberti. 
Another very happy rehabilitation is that of 
the fine “St. Vincentius Ferrer” in our 
Gallery, formerly given to Marco Zoppo, 
but by the author restored to the weighty 
and powerful Francesco del Cossa of Ferrara 
and Bologna. Yet another, too, is the 
ascription to Bronzino of the beautiful 
“Portrait of a Boy” (No. 649), which has 
always, for reasons unexplained, been given 
by the Catalogue to Pontormo. Signor 
Frizzoni also brings forward and confirms 
Morelli’s well-founded attribution of the 
“Dominican Monk as St. Peter Martyr” 
(No. 808)—here given to Giovanni Bellini 
—to the elder brother Gentile, by whom the 
Gallery also possesses the delicate and dis¬ 
tinguished “ Portrait of Girolamo Malatini.” 
It is clear that we can no longer class 
among Giambollino’s own performances the 
interesting “ Landscape, with tho Death of 
St. Peter Martyr,” presented by Lady 
Eastlake as his work; yet we must express 
our decided dissent from the opinion of our 
author that it is “ gojfo e di poco curattere,” 
and due to the hand of an imitator of inferior 
quality. To us the landscape has always 
appeared of great variety and beauty, and 
the figures—especially that of the dying 
Dominican—of a charming naivete and 
expressiveness, even if wanting in tho 
dramatic energy of later masters. 

The last section of Signor Frizzoni’s work 
is a short and interesting chapter on the 
happily-restored series of frescoes, by 
Francia, Costa, and their pupils, which 
adorns the chapel of St. Cecilia at Bologna. 

There only remains to be said that the 
volume, the contents of which we have 
endeavoured summarily to indicate, is 
unusually well printed, and is, moreover, 
illustrated with no less than thirty full-page 
reproductions in phototype, the greater'part 
of which are admirably faithful and distinct. 
Very many of these deal with paintings and 
works of art of high interest, yet com¬ 
paratively unfamiliar to the public; while 
several, including, we believe, the “Portrait 
of Sodoma,” the “Madonnone of Vaprio,” 
the “Blood of the Eedeemer” (National 
Gallery), by G. Bellini, and the “Gigantic 
Head in chiaroscuro,” from the Famesina, 
are now separately reproduced for the first 
time. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual winter exhibition of Old 
Masters at Burlington House, which opens to 
the public on Monday next, January 4, will 
contain an important selection of Dutch and 
English pictures lent by Lady Wallace from 
Hertford House, the bulk of the Italian 
pictures belonging to the Earl of Dudley, 
and a number of works by Bubens and 
other masters from the collection of Mr. 
Banks of Kingston Lacey. The private view 
is fixed for to-day (Saturday). 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has been suffering 
for the last three weeks from severe influenza, 
followed by acute bronchitis accompanied by 
inflammation of the right lung; and although 
now on a fair way to recovery, she will need 
much caro for some time to come. Owing to 
Miss Edwards’s illness, she was compelled to 
relinquish her engagement to lecture on 
December 12, at Leicester. Miss Edwards’s 
lecture list for the New Year is exceptionally 
full; but it is to be feared that she will 
scarcely be able to fulfil the earlier engage¬ 
ments. She was to have given a new leoture, 
for the first time, at the Birkbeck Institute, on 
January 13. 

Ax exhibition is now open, until January 14, 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, of the objects of interest 
found during last season’s excavations at Sil- 
chester, which comprised the clearing of two 
insulae. Visitors are admitted, from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., on presentation of their visiting- 
card. It has been decided by the Duke of 
Wellington that all the antiquities shall ulti¬ 
mately be deposited in tho Beading Museum, 
where arrangements are being made for their 
proper display. Further subscriptions are 
solicited towards the work of next season, 
which will include the examination, by General 
Pitt-Bivers, of the city wall, with its inner and 
outer mounds and ditches, as well as the 
excavation of the extensive areas on the 
north, east, and south of the basilica and 
forum. It is also proposed to construct a model 
of the baths. 


Messrs. B. & E. Clark, of Edinburgh, will 
issue next month Old Scottish Communion Plate, 
by the Bev. Thomas Bums. This work has 
taken the author six years to compile, as it was 
necessary to consult original MSS., valuable ex¬ 
tracts from which are included. It treats of tho 
history of the Communion cup and its different 
forms in Scotland, the Communion token, as well 
as baptismal vessels and the introduction of lavers 
and basins. There will also be a chapter on 
Scottish Hall-marks, containing chronological 
tables of the marks used in different burghs. 
The book will contain about 800 pages. The 
small edition will contain 53 page plates, 
besides upwards of 100 illustrations in the text; 
the large paper edition will have 33 additional 
page plates. 


Mu. J. E. Hodgson, professor of painting 
at tho Boyal Academy, will begin, on Monday 
next, a course of six lectures upon “ Ancient and 
Modem Painters : their Technique.” 

Mr. Walter Bye writes from Norwich, 
under date December 30: 


“ By the donation of Mr. B. Fitch, F.S.A., of the 
whole of his splendid collection of Norfolk 
antiquities and geological specimens, the Nor¬ 
wich Museum will benefit probably more than 
any local museum has done of late years by 
private munificence. Its collection has been 
the work of the lifetime of a skilled and 
wealthy antiquary, and will be of the utmost 
value to all students of Norfolk antiquities. In 
flint instruments, ecclesiastical seals, and signet 
rings, the collection is especially rich.” 
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MUSIC. 

THREE HISTORIES OF MUSIC. 

Popular History of Music, by F. Weber. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) The Student's 
Musical History, by H. Davey. (J. Curwen & 
Sons.) Catechism of Musical History, Part I., 
by Dr. H. Riemann (Augener). A satisfactory 
history of music has yet to be written: a 
history of moderate length, which should show 
tho various phases in the evolution of the art, 
select only what is necessary to follow the chain 
of events, be trustworthy in its facts and dates, 
and deal with the works of different schools 
in as impartial manner as possible. Up to the 
present no history of music satisfies all these 
demands; but one must gratefully acknowledge 
any serious effort to trace the art of music from 
its humble commencement down to the proud 
position which it now occupies. 

Mr. Weber styles his work a “popular” 
history, and it must therefore be viewed from 
that standpoint. The language is plain and 
straightforward enough, though the links of 
the chain are unequal in size. Of Hebrew 
music next to nothing is known, yet by the 
help of passages from the Bible the author 
devotes to this subject close on one-sixth of 
his book ; but to the great German composers 
since Beethoven, including Schubert, Schumann, 
and Wagner, barely one fiftieth. We have the 
date of the birth of Samuel, and details 
respecting the ark service in the time of David; 
while Schubert’s “ many beautiful and brilliant 
compositions” arc summed up in a dry 
catalogue, and not a date is given in the 
account of Wagner except those of his birth 
and death. The few pages devoted to the 
modem composers are in other respects unsatis¬ 
factory. Schubert’s music is said to be 
“always pleasing and interesting,” and 
Wagner’s scores are somewhat vaguely 
described as “ elaborate and twice as 
large as those of Mozart.” Wo are told 
that Wagner “quite upsets musical law,” 
which is an unfair statement in a popular book. 
But what can one expect of a writer who speaks 
of Wagner “ as the founder of a new operatic 
style ? ” The description of Hindu music is 
interesting: the author speaks of their eighty- 
four scales, whereas in the new work on Indian 
music by Captain Day, which has just been 
published by Messrs. Novello, the number is 
given as seventy-two. On the vexed question 
as to whether the Greeks employed harmony, 
there is an excellent quotation from Aristotle to 
show that only tho octave was used. Mr. 
Weber adheres to tho old and apparently 
erroneous theory respecting transposition of tho 
Greek modes. In the chapter on the music of 
tho early Christian Church, it is asserted that 
Pope Gregory introduced the seven first letters 
of the Latin alphabet for the seven scale tones; 
but there is no authority for the statement. 
Again, there seems no reason, even in a popular 
history, why the date of the death of Dufay 
should be given as 1132 instead of 1174. 

The Student’s History, by Mr. Davey, is very 
well planned with regard to the space allowed 
for the various peri ids, and it contains much 
useful information. There is an interesting 
chapter on the “associative idea” in music, 
which would be worth expanding into an essay. 
In speaking of Bach’s music, the author justly 
comments on the misrepresentation of Bach in 
modem performances when, with the large 
body of singers, the “masterly part-writing 
completely disappears, and the orchestra is 
drowned.” Mr. Davey has one failing : he is too 
fond of comparisons. To assert that Beethoven 
“left the world a magnificent heritage ” is 
right enough, but why add that his Symphonies 
“ surpass all other orchestral works ” ? Again, 


it is scarcely wise to say that Beethoven's 
supremacy “ was owing to his peculiar method 
of working, as seen in his sketch-books.” This 
method is described as putting down “any 
trivial series of notes,” and altering until the 
best form had been found. The sketch-books 
of Beethoven are a mystery; only flashes of 
thought are revealed, or in some cases it may 
be but a musical shorthand, a mere sketch of 
the thought. Anyhow, it seems hard to believo 
that Beethoven consciously noted down a 
“ trivial series of notes ” and then tried to turn 
them to good account. Of Schubert it is 
said that “ he never rose to the height of his 
powers.” A statement of this kind is extremely 
vague ; it would be much better to call attention 
to the sublimity of the unfinished Symphony, 
written several years before his death. 
Another unfortunate comparison occurs in 
chapter 19, where we are told that “ some [of 
Schumann’s songs] are even finer than the best 
of Schubert’s.” And to tell students that 
“clumsiness disfigures almost everything that 
Schumann wrote ” is misleading: the com¬ 
poser was at times peculiar, but who would 
apply the term “ clumsy” to his songs, piano¬ 
forte pieces, stringed Quartets, or to the 
pianoforte Quintet ? Our author has still 
harder things to say of Johannes Brahms. 
That composer went “ early on a wrong 
track,” made his works unpopular, with the 
idea that if “ unpopular they must necessarily 
be good ” ; and more in this strain. Mr. Davey, 
in fact, says that Brahms “ has been sometimes 
spoken of as if he were really a great master.” 
Even in a general essay an attack of this sort 
on one whoso name ranks highest among living 
composers would sound unfair unless supported 
by argument, criticism, and illustration: in 
a work designed for students, it is highly 
reprehensible. Mr. Davey has no right to im¬ 
pose his own private opinion in this way, 
especially when it is at variance with the judg¬ 
ment of many illustrious musicians, commencing 
with Schumann. This rough treatment of 
Brahms spoils tho just praise bestowed on 
Dvorak, which follows. One scarcely likes, 
however, to find the grand Stabat Mater 
described merely as “ beautiful.” The last 
chapter, “ Possibilities of the Future,” deserves 
a word. The author’s intentions are good: he 
advises composers to try new forms, and not to 
fillup formulae already fixed. Yet such advice 
is of little practical good. Ordinary composers 
must write on fixed lines or go hopelessly astray. 
Talent and, still more, genius will inevitably 
venture beyond the lines laid down by their 
predecessors ; they will need no encouragement. 
And, again, when Mr. Davey tells us that “ not 
only a young Mozart, should he appear, but also 
the general average of cultivation must be cared 
for, one feels disposed to remind him that 
genius can take care of itself ; when taken care 
of, it is sometimes spoilt. Mr. Davey in his 
preface tells us that he has “always selected 
those facts which appear to me useful for a 
musician, especially a composer, to know.” 
Now in his brief “ Chronological Table ” at the 
end of his book, a table in many ways interest¬ 
ing and useful, are to be found many state¬ 
ments which occupy spaco that could have 
been much more profitably filled. The births 
and deaths of the composers are already in the 
body of the book, and might, at any rate in 
many cases, have been spared. The dates of 
the deaths of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven may 
serve as useful landmarks, but what about the 
birth of Liszt or the death of Farinelli 

Dr. Riemann’s Catechism shows great 
research. The question and answer form may 
perhaps at times prove helpful; but as the 
author enters into very full details on knotty 
points, such as Greek Music or Church ModeB, 
that arrangement sometimes seems in the way. 


This, however, is a minor point. The first four 
chapters deal with musical instruments ancient 
and modern, and an immense deal of valuable 
information is given within small space. The 
tone-system of the Greeks is fully and clearly 
expounded. The Catechism has been translated 
from the German, and in describing the Greek 
scale of fifteen notes is rendered highest, and 
lowest. But the Greeks read the scale 
backwards, and hence called our highest lowest, 
and rice versa. There seems also some confusion 
of a similar kind in reference to a passage of 
Ptolemy on p. 90. Particularly interesting is 
the author’s explanation of the evolution of the 
Western tone-system from that of the Greeks, 
together with the intermediate Byzantine stage ; 
and also the evolution of our present notation 
from early times. The second part will contain 
the History of Musical Form with biographical 
notices of composers, and the complete work 
will apparently form one of the most succinct 
and thorough works on musical history. How 
Dr. Riemann will treat modern times remains 
to be seen ; but from what we know of him, 
he seems likely to be catholic in his sympathies, 
and careful in his statements. 

J. S. SlIKDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The death of Mr. Weist-Hill removes a 
musician of great ability, and, until within the 
last few years, of marked energy. From 1874 
to 187C he was conductor at the Alexandra 
Palace, where he introduced many novelties, 
especially by French composers; and from 
1878 to 1879, as conductor of Mme. Viard- 
Louis’s concerts, he distinguished himself in a 
similar manner: it was at these concerts that 
Goetz’s Symphony was produced. Mr. Weist- 
Hill was appointed principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music in 1880. 

The sudden death of Mr. Alfred Cellier, the 
popular composer of “ Dorothy,” took place 
under somewhat sad circumstances. His new 
comic opera, “ The Mountebanks,” was an¬ 
nounced for performance, and his last moments 
were employed iu retouching the score. His 
operetta, “Charity begins at home,” was 
produced more than twenty years ago at the 
Gallery of Illustration ; but he achieved his 
first prominent success with the “Sultan of 
Moccha.” He wrote a Cantata, “ Gray’s 
Elegy,” for the Leeds Festival of 1883. 

TnE Crystal Palace Concerts will be resumed 
on February 13. The programme of the first 
concert does not contain the name of Wagner, 
although it falls on the anniversary of his 
death. The recently published first version 
of Schumann's Symphony in D minor will 
be given, and also the Intermezzo from 
“ Cavelleria Rusticana.” On March 5 Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn will conduct his new Cantata, 

“ Queen Hynde of Caledon.” Dr. Joachim 
will play Max Bruch’s third Concerto on 
March 12. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
MAGAZINES FOB 1892. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW BEADY, commencing 
a NEW VOLUME. 

Price One Shilling. 

THE ANTIQUAKY: 

An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the Study of the 
Past. 

Edited by Rev. J. C. COX, LL.D. 

CONTEXTS. 

THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. By Rev. R. F. Clabke, 
S.J. (Illustrated.) 

WHAT NEXT? THE MORAL OF THE FOLK-LORE 
CONGRESS. By Crablotte S. Eukxk. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PREHISTORIC ARCHAE¬ 
OLOGY IN ITALY. By R. Mo.vvo, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

THE TAKING OF HALLAM AT HULL: AN INCIDENT 
OF THE PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE. By T. Tixdii.l 
Wildbuge. (Illustrated.) 

QUARTERLY NOTES ON ROMAN BRITAIN. No. V. 

By F. Havebfikld, M.A., F.S.A. 

NOTES ON THE LIGHTS OF A MEDI.EVAL CHURCH. 
By Rev. F. W. Waives, M.A. 

NOTES ON ARCHAEOLOGY IN PROVINCIAL 
MUSEUMS. No. VIII.—Rbadibg. By Rev. P. H. 
DiTcnrisi.il, M.A., F.R.Hiet.S. 

THE BALKERN GATE OF COLCHESTER. By Hsjtar 
Laves, F.S.A. 

SCHLIBMANN'S EXCAVATIONS. By Roach is 
Scroxix. (Illustrated.) 

ON THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AT MYCEN.E. Com¬ 
municated by Professor Hasuhebs. 

A LIST OF THE INVENTORIES OF CHURCH GOODS 
MADE TEMP. EDWARD VI. By Wii.li.vm Page, 
F.8.A. (Continued.) 

PUBLICATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHE¬ 
OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP FOR ARCHEOLOGISTS. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS: ‘‘History of 
Nottinghamshire,” by L. Chat worth - Musters 
‘‘Hazeli’s Annual, 1892.” “Church-Lore Gleanings.” 
“The Marquis of Salisbury.” "The Influence and 
Development of English Guilds.” “ The Wards of the 
City of Norwich.” 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH (FOREIGN). 

THE DECEMBER NUMBER COMMENCED A NEW 
VOLUME. 

Published Uonthly, price Sixpence. 

THE BOOKWORM: 

A Magazine of Old Time Literature. 

coirrsrrs or ho 60 roa jahuasv. 

OUR NOTE-BOOK. 

LAMB’S LITERARY REMUNERATION. 
“ADVENTURES OF AN IRISH GIANT.” Jvs. Haves. 
BEAUMONT’S “ PSYCHE." C. F. S. Wabbex. M.A. 

A BALLAD OF BOOK-HUNTING. Pail Hiani.xo. 
COLERIDGE AND LAMB. 

GOLDSMITH’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 

A MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. 

NOTES ON SOME LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
FINDS. G. H. Powell. 

MISCELLANEA. 

THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, COM¬ 
MENCING A NEW VOLUME. 

Price Threepence. 

THE FIELD CLUB: 

An Illustrated Magazine of General Natural History. 

FOB SCIENTIFIC AND UNSCnSNTIFIC KEADEBS. 
Edited by Rev. THEODORE WOOD. 

Coir Ti nts : 

B1RD-LIFE OF THE NORFOLK BROADS. By the Rev. 
M. C. H. Bisn, M.A. 

AN INDIAN CROW. By Albbbt W. Hughes. 

A FEW REMARKS ON THE AXOLOTL. By tho Rev 
Ubegobt C. Bate max. 

FIGHT BETWEEN A CENTIPEDE AND SPIDER. 
NOTAB1LIA. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS. 

CALENDAR OF THE MONTH. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—ENLARGEMENT of 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

With the January Number , which commences a New Volume , 
THE NEW 11EVIEW will be C REATLV ENLARGED 
and will henceforth almost equal in she the Ualf-Crown 
Reticles. 

-In UNl‘l ’RUSHED NOVEL by THOMAS CARLYLE will 
be commenced in the January Number. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

JANUARY.—Brice One Shilling. 

WOTTON REINFRED: au Unpublished Xovcl.-Cluips. I.-I1I. By 
Thomas Carlyle, 

** MERRY ENGLAND.” By the Duke of Makluokoiuii. 

T1IE DANGERS of the ANALYTIC SPIRIT in FICTION. By 


Paul Boiuoet. 

ENGLAND in EGYPT.—I. By Madame Adam. II. By Edward 
Dicey, CB. 

1IOW INTEMPERANCE lias been SUCCESSFULLY COMBATED. 
By the Duchess of Rutland. 

THE LITERARY DRAMA : a Reply. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
AUTHORS and CRITICS. By Aigi stise Birukll, M.P. 
INTER-ASTRAL COMMUNICATION. By Camille FlammAuiox. 
LITERATURE 1 By Georue Saintsbvky. 
and > 

THE DRAMA, j By A. B. Wale ley. 

London : Longmans, Green A Co. 

Monthly, price llalf-a-Crown. ! 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for JANUARY. 

THE TSAR PERSECUTOR. By E. B. Lams. 

THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES. By Akchjiiald E. Doihm., 
THE FAILURE of the NILE CAMPAIGN. By Archibald Foiihes. 
PROBABILITY and FAITH. By the late Bishop of Carlisle. I 
VILLAGE LIFE in FRANCE and ENGLAND.—1. France. By the 
Rev. W. Tccewell. 

THE REVIVAL of “HENRY VIII.” By Frank II. Hill. 

A NEW CAPITALIST. By Francis Adams. 

LIBERAL THEOLOGY in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Thomas 
Collins Snow. 

CONVERSATIONS and CORRESPONDENCE with THOMAS CAR¬ 
LYLE.— I. By Sir U. Gay an Duffy, K.C.M.G. 

Ishistlr & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covcnt Garden. 

Just published, price 3a. 

MIND: 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology ami Philosophy. 1 
JANUARY (No. I of New Series), 

Containing, among others, the following Articles:— 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By W. E. Johnson. 

THE IDEA of VALUE. By S. Alexander. 

THE CHANGES of METHOD in HEGEL’S DIALECTIC. By J- 
Ellis McTauuakt. 

THE LAW of PSYCHOGENESIS. By Prof. Lloid Morgan. 

I Williams & Nougati:, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Loudon ; 

and 2 fl, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. i 


TWO CENTURIES 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 

Contents for JANUARY, 1882. 

THE HORRORS of HUNGER. By Nicholas Shisukoif (of the 
Relief Committee of tho Society of the Red Cross). 

LORD ROSEBERY and MR. PITT. By the Hon. Reginald B. 
Bhett. 

HYPNOTISM and HUMBUG. By Ekxf.st Hart, M.D. 
PROTECTION - FREE TRADE - FAIR TRADE - COLONIAL 
TRADE. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

OUR MINOR POETS. By U. D. Traill. 

ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION of POWER. By the Right Hun 
the Earl of Albemarle. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION for NAVAL DEFENCE. By Uic Righ 
Hon. Lord Bkassek 

| MUTUAL AID among the BARBARIANS. By Prince Kropotkin 
MAN, EAST and WEST. By the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. 

TAXES on TRANSPORT. By W. M. Acwokth. 

THE RURAL VOTElt- 

]. THE LAW. the LAND, and the LABOURER. By tho Right 
Hon. Lord Turing. 

2 FARM LABOURERS and their FRIENDS. By Willi E 
Bear. 

3. HODGE at HOME. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 

Loudon : Samtson Low, MAKvrox & Co., Ltd. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Contents or JANUARY Number. Price Is. 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

By Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick. I) D. 

THE DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT in the NEW TESTAMENT. 
1. THE SYNOITIST GOSPELS. 

| By Rev. Joseph Aoar Beet, D.D. 

THE PRESENT POSITION of the JOHAXNEAN QUESTION. 

By Rev. Prof. W. Saxdav, D.D. 

ST. PAUL’S FIRST JOURNEY in ASIA MINOR. 

By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. M.A. 

TUB MUlAlV S uf CHRIST. 

BjrVery Rev G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 
i GIDEON. By the late Rev. Prof W. G. Elms lie, D.D. 

1 THE BOOK of LAMENTATIONS. 

I By Rev. Jauis Stalker, D.D. 

1. ABRAHAM KUENEN. 

2. OLD TESTAMENT NOTES. 

By Rev. Prof. T K. Ciieyne, D.D. 

London : Hoddek A Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 

THE BOOKMAN: 

A Monthly Journal for Book re adt rs, Bookbuycrs, and Booksellers . 
Principal Contents for JANUARY. 

AN EARLY PORTRAIT of ROBERT BROWNING. 

A BURNS DOCUMENT. 

SOME BROWNING REMINISCENCES. 

E CATHEDRA. By Y. Y. 

THE ORDEAL of SIR AUSTIN FEVEKEL. 
t ADVICE to a YOUNG JOURNALIST. By Ax Old Hand. 

' NEWS NOTES and GOSSIP. 

I NEW BOOKS. 

1 AT THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

i THE YOUNG AUTHOR’S PAGE. 

Ac. Ac. 

I Price Sixpence, Monthly. 

I Publishing Office : 27, Pateiixostlk Row. 

>F NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MIALL. 

Daily News says : —“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 
llev. 8. G. Gukkn, D.U., write*All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will had herein most serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. Carvkli.Williams writes:—‘‘It in, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.”__ 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. i BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE OOD of the AMEN, and other j THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER 61 ACL AH KN, D.D., Sermons. ...... ... 

Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging . “It is not possible to open a page without pcrceivmgillus- 
Christ ” Sir trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 

Christ, &c. . truth .”—Christian World. 

It is superfluous to recommend with prnLse a volume by «* whiip they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England. the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

. . , . . . a . . Christian Lmon (New York) . p] a j n and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit ^ pur ^eonP-Christian Leader. 

exposition is unnvailed .”—I mb pendent (New York). _ 

“Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers .”—Christian Commonwealth. DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

“Fow preachers combine so many elements of effective Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5a., post free. 

P ^ P Dr holds^a^unique place amongst the great THE HOLY Of HOLIES 5 a Series Of SeiTOOIlS 

preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced combination on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 

of gifts .”—The Modern Church , John. By ALEXANDER MAC LAR EN, D.D. 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPUEARD, Fcunival Stiuat, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF LOWELL’S WORKS. 

Just published, crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 a. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S LATEST 

LITER .ARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


THE BAIRD LECIURE FOR 1891. 

Just published, crown Sto, cloth, 7b. fld. 

THE ASCENSION and HEAVENLY PRIEST- 

HOOD OF OUR LORD. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor ol Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University ol Alierdeen. 


Richard III., King Henry 1 


NEW FART OF THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


Just ready, No. IV., royal Svu, price 6 s. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 

Just published, crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. With Notation of Correspondences and Brief Etymologies by 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology- 
in Yale College, assisted by AUGUST H EDGREN. 

*,* The German-Englith part it told separately, price Js. Od. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Immediately, globe 8 vo, 6 ». 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT: Twelve Years, 

1833—1845. By the late R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's, Honorary Follow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

♦,* A new volume of the uniform edition of Dean Church's Miscellaneous Works. 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Medium 8 vo, Sis. 

JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY: Its History 

and Hope. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 50 Illustrations (Uniform with “ The Makers 
of Florence," &c.). 

*.* Alto a limited Edition on large paper, r,ot. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Immediately, crown 8 vo, 8 s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. By the late R. W. Church, 

D.C.L , Dean of St. Paul's. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY AND RAPHOE. 

Immediately, crown 8 vo. 

THE LEADING IDEAS, of the GOSPELS. By 

the Right Rev. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Rapliuc. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


BY THE VERY REV. DEAN VAUGHAN. 

Just ready, New Edition, crown 8 vo, cloth, 10s. (id. 

DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and 

Godliness and Words from the Gospels. Two Selections of Sermons preached in 
the Fnrish Church of Doncaster. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Ll&ndnff 
and Matter of the Temple, Vicar of Doncaster, 1860 — 61). 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Just ready, globe 8 vo, cloth, 3a. 6 d. 

THE PRAYERS of JESUS CHRIST. A 

Cloting Series of Lent Lectures Delivered in the Temple Church, by C. J. VAl GIIAN, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. 


Crown 8 vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an 

Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 
With a Portrait. 

SPEAKER By no meana a book to neglect.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY “Not for a long time has auch a protiulou of lovely tilings, 
blight things, wise thiugs, droll things, devout things, been shaken out before the world." 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 8 HAKSPEARB. 

Vol. V., juat ready, 8 vo, cloth, 10s. Od. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. The 

Works ol William Shakspearc, Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. In Nine 
Volumes. Vol. V. containing King Henry VI., First, Second, and Third Parts, King 


TWO NEW’ VOLUMES OF THE CHEAP RE-lSSUE OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

SERIES. 

Just ready, I 81110 , cloth, 2s. Od, not each. 

THE TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 

Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phtcdo of Plato. Translated by 
F. J. CHURCH, MA. 


THE JEST BOOK: The Choicest Anecdotes 

and Sayings. Selected and arranged by MARK LEMON. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL: the Journal of 

the British Economic Association. Edited l>y F. V. EDGEWORTH. 

CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER NUMBER. 


ARTICLES— 

AN INTRODUCTORY LECIURE on POLITICAL ECONOMY. Prof. F. Y. 
Eihjkworth. 

THE ALLEGED DIFFERENCES In the WAGES ol MEN and WOMEN. SIDNEY 
Webb. 

THE COAL QUESTION. Forster Brown. 

THE NEW THEORY of INTEREST. W. SMART. 

THE EVOLUTION of the SOCIALIST PROGRAMME in GERMANY. Prof. O. ABLER. 
LABOUR TROUBLES in NEW ZEALAND. W. T. CHABLBWOOD. 

AN ATTEMPT' to ESTIMATE the CIRCULATION of the RUPEE. F. C. Harrison. 
II.—REVIEWS. 

III. —NOTES and MEMORANDA. 

IV. -RECENT PERIODICALS and NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

3 vols., crown 8 vo, cloth, 31s. 6 d. 

THE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Kirsteen," “ Hester," Ac. 

ANTI-JACOBIN .—“At once an extremely Interesting story and a perfectly satisfying 
achievement of literary art." 


NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTB. 

2 vols., crown 8 vo, cloth, 12 s. 

A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret 

HARTK, Author of “ Cressy,” “ The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh." 


SCOTSMAN "The person ago* in the tale are fresh and liying presentations 
and, whether looked at in themselves or as the pillars of a story, they i 


,__j or as the pillars of a story, they arc equally admirable. 

The work, moreover, has many instances of the aurpnssieg excellence with which this author 
paints the aonery of the West." 

NATIONAL OBSERVER . —“ Amusing, excit'ng, and well written.'* 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Crown 8 vo, 7s. Gd. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S COMPLETE 

POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait and Introduction by THOMA 8 HUGHES. 

*,* Uniform with the One-Volume Edition of the Poemtof Tennyson, Wortltworlh, Shelley, 
and Matthew A.wild. 

EDITED BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 7>. 6 d. net. 

THE NEW CALENDAR of GREAT MEN. 

Biographies of the 558 Worthiea of all Agea and Nations in the Poaltlvlat Calendar 
of Auguste Comte. Edited by FREDERIC HARRISON, Author of "Oliver 
Cromwell," "The Choice of Books." 


BY MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth. 4s. Od. 

THE STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A Plea for its Recognition and Organisation at the Universities. By JOHN 
UHURTON COLLINS. 

THE TIMES : “ Mr. Collins writes forcibly, learnedly, and persuasively." 


EVERYBODY'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Parts I., II., III., and IV., now ready. Super-royal 8 ro. Each Part is. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. 


GUARDIAN :—“Bids fair to bo a remarkable success.” 

GLOBE : —“ Is likely to be the most thorough production of its species." 
ANTI-JACOBIN “ A singularly handsome and valuable edition." 


*,* N.B.—ln this Number is commenced a New Novel by Mil. MARION CRAWE011D 
completing the History of the House of Saracinesca. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


No. 387, JANUARY, 1892, price Is., contains:— 
DON ORS1NO. By F. Marion Crawford. Chapters I.—III. 
HUNGRY CHILDREN. By H. Clarence Bourse. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 

HARVEST. 

IN THE LAND OF CHAMPAGNE. By CHARLES EUWAKDKS. 
POLITICS AND INDUSTRY. By Thomas WHITTAKER. 

A LONDON BOSK. By Ernest Rhys. 

THE FOUR STUDENTS. By C. F. Kkary. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1892, price 6d M contains 

1. GEORGE GIZEN, MERCHANT OF THE STEELYARD IN LONDON. Engraved b 

H. Sedan from tile Picture by Holbein in the Old Museum, Berlin. 

2. "HENRY VIII " ON THE STAGE. Frederick IIAWKINS. Illustrated. 

8. A TOBACCO FACTORY. JOSEPH Hatton. Illustrated by JOHN WALLACE. 

4. R RAL SIMPLICITY. Barry Pain. 

6. WOLF-HUNTING IN RUSSIA. Dr. E. J Dillon. Illustrated by Edmund J. Sl LLU J*- 
0. VILLAGE LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. Frederick Gale. Illustrated by Hu- 11 - 

Thomson. __. 

7. THE “SORTING" OF PAUPERS. Edith Sellers. Illustrated by B. Cattkiw* 

smith. , , „ K 

8. AN OLD FIFE BURGH TOWN. David S. Mklduum. Illustrated by R- ** 

Bloomer. 

9. ABOUT FRUIT RANCHING. Hu«H MARSHALL. Illustrated by LOUS DAMS. 

10. ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. From a design by A. J. GASKIN. . . 

11. A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. (Conclusion.) W. CLARK Russkll. Illustrated 

W. H. OVEREND. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A 8 HEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLER 8 , 27, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 

THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir Robert Ball, 

F.R.8., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

MODERN SCIENCE. 

THE HORSE: a Study in Natural History. By 

William Henry Flower, C.B., Director of the British Natural History Museum. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ART IN THE GARDEN. 

GARDEN-CRAFT: Old and New. With Sixteen 

Full-page Illustrations and Plans. By John D. Bedding. With Introductory*Memoir 
by the Rev. Edward Francis Bussell, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

*' Pleasant gossip and correct precept.The illustrations of English, Dutch, and Italian 

gardens are a delightful feature of the book.”— Times, 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PERCEP- 

TION. By F. W. Ediudoe-Grekn, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

“ Carefully written, and the matter well arranged. A valuable addition to our far too small 
literature on the important subject of colour-blindness.”— 8/Huntay Review . 1 

LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 

THE MODERN -FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 

Wiiately Cooke Taylor, H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy8vo, 14s. 

* We must welcome the book The author writes thoughtfully and suggestively.”— Times. 

THIRD SERIES, NOW READY. 

LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL ESSAYS. By R. 

Chut, LL.D. Finit Sere*, 10 *. gd.; Second Series, with 6 Map*, 21s.; Third Series, 21s. 
THE OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

THE HISTORY of ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 

CANTERBURY: a Monograph. By the Rev. C. F. Rout ledge, Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 

“ Certainly possesses claims which entitle it to the attention of archtrologiats, who will find 
their investigations amply rewarded in the many ancient objects it contains. The book is 
excellent reMing .”—Mornmy Port. 

THE RISE OF PROTEST AN TI8M. 

MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION in 

GERMANY until the CLOSE of the DIET of WORMS. By Chableh Beard, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

11 Calm and lofty in tone, and written with scholarly sobriety. An important contribution 
to English literature .”—Enyliah Historical Review, 

‘•Loftiness of conception, chaste dignity of style, calm impartiality of judgment, keen 
philosophical penetration, and luminous spiritual insight.”— Academy, 

PROFE8SOR NEWMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 

MISCELLANIES. Vol. V. Chiefly Academic. By 

Profeasor F. W. Newman. Demy 8vo, 12e. 

“ Scholarly, suggestive, as well as fascinating in style.”— Scotenuin. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGIST IN SOMER9ET. 

WELLS WILLS. Arranged in Parishes and Anno- 

tated. By William Weaver, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ The volume before uh is in all respects excellent .”—A theuo um. 

“ These abstracts are full of precious material for the historian of Somerset. . . . Mr. 

Weaver has edited the volume with skill and knowledge.”—#. James's Cattle. 

PYE’S SURGICAL HANDICRAFT : A Manual of 

Surgical Manipulations, Minor Surgery, and other Matters connected with the Work of 
House Surgeons and Surgical Dressers. With 235II lustrations on Wood. Tb ird Edition. 
Revised and Edited by T. H. R. Ciiuwl*, F.KC.8. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


HYDERABAD, MADRAS, AND MYSORE, &c. 

THE DUKE of CLARENCE and AVONDALE 

in SOUTHERN INDIA. By J. D. Rkks. With 6 Autotype Portraits, and 28 ViewB in 
Photogravure. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt top, 31s. Gd. 

“ A very handsome and richly illustrated volume.A pleasant and valuable record of an 

important epoch in the life of the Heir-Presumptive.’ *—Sta n da rd . 

THE ELZEVIR SERIES. 

THE EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morris. A New 
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THE FLIGHT of the SHADOW. With Frontis¬ 

piece by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6e. 
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Thucydides.—The History of the Peloponnesian War. Edited, with 
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Book II. 8vo, 6e. 6d. 

Moliere.—Lee Precieuses Bidicules and Lea Fourberies de Scapin. 

Edited, with Notes and Arguments, by F. E. A. Gasc. 6d. each. 

Corneille. —Polyeuote. Edited, with Notes and Arguments, by F. E. A. Gasc. 
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Notes on Shakespeare’s Henry V. By T. Di rr Baexktt, B.A. (Lond ). Is. 0ES Moser.-Der Bibliothekar. Edited, with Notes, by Prof. F. Laxok, Ph D. 


Virgil.—Aeneid. Book II. Professor Conington's Edition, Abridged. Is. (id. 
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Livy. Book XXL Edited by Rev. L. Dowdall, M. A., B.D. 3s. 6d. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
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3. Shakespeare.—Hamlet. Notes by T. Di et Babxktt, B.A. (Lond.). Is. 
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Sophocles.—Philoctetes. Edited by F. A. Palky. 2 s. 6d. 


LAT. Virgil.—Aeneid. Book HI. 


Conington’s Edition, abridged. Is. 6d. 

Lower Form Serb. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Livy.—Book V. Edited, with Notes, by J. Pbehdkville. Is. 6d. 

Caeear.—De Bello Gallico. Edited by Gkobue Loxo, M.A. 4s. Or, Books 
I.-IIL, Is. (id. Books IV. and V., Is. (id. 

GK. Euripides.—Hecuba. Edited by F. A. Paley, LL.D. la 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Macmichael’s Edition, Revised by J. E. Mkluuish. 
Book 1., la 6d. Books II. and HI., la 6d. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD. 

HIGHER CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, JULY 11th, 1892. 

LAT. Horace. Edited, with Notes, by the late Rev. A. J. Macleans, M. A. 8e. 6d. 
Livy.— Booka I. and II. Edited by J. Pbkndevillk. Is. 6d. each. 


TUPIL8’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venioe. With Introduction, 
Summary. Notes (Ec mologicti and Explanatory), Frosody, Grammatical 
Peculiarities, &c. By T. Duff Babnktt, B.A. (Lond.). Is. 

Caeaar.—De Bello Gallico. Books I. to HI., or Bookh IV. and V. With 
Long’s Notes. Is, 6d. 

Livy. Book V. Notes by J. Prknokvillk. Is. 6d. 

Virgil.—Aeneid. Book I. Professor Coninuton’s Edition. Abridged. Willi 
vocabulary- la. fld. 

Virgil.—Aeneid. Books III. and IV. Coninoton’s Edition. Abridged. Is. 6d. 
Horace.—Odes. Macleane’s Notes. Is. 6d. 

Euripides.—Hecuba. Edited, with Notes,by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Is. tol. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book II. Maummiiakl’m Edition. Revised by J. E. 
Mkluuish. Is. bd. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yokk Street, Co vent Gauden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


TWO A EW SERIAL STORIES, "GOD'S 
FOOL," by MAARTEN MAARTENS, and 
“AUNT ANNE," by an ANONYMOUS 
AUTHORcommence in THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE for January, 7892. 
Now ready. 

NEW WO RKS. 

THE FOURTH EDITION OF 

MBS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 

NARRATIVE of HER ESCAPE 

FROM THE 

SCENE of the RECENT MUTINY in 
MANIPUR 

Is now ready, in demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
IUuatrations, 15s. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW BEADY. 

By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 

JOHN LEECH: 

His life and Wark. 

By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait by Millais, 6 Etchings 
on Steel, and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 20s. 


SECOND EDITION. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG 

CART: from London to St. David’s and Bach. By 
JAMES JOHN HI88EY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” Ac. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR. By Charlotte 

E. L. RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen 
Couit.” Large crown 8vo, 10b. 6d. 

NEW NOV ELS AT AU JJBRARIES 

NOTICE.—The New Novel by Miss F. M. 
HEARD, the Author of "HisCousin Betty," 
"Paul’s Sister,” do., is ready this day, 
In 2 vols. It is entitled 

“THE BARONESS.’' 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FAWCETTS 
AND GARRODS.” 

MATTHEW TINDALE. By 

AUGUSTA A. VABTY-8MITH. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“ The book is strong, interesting, and original, and will be 
widely read and appreciated. It is strikingly dramatic, and 
the story never flags for a moment, and is human to its very 
depths. It shows the strength of a man with the tenderness 
of a woman, and its pictures of Cumberland farm-life are 
inimitable .”—Manchester Courier. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 

JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 

ALBANY DE FOSBLANQUE. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries, which the author gradually unravels with remark¬ 
able ease.A really clever work .”—Morning Post. 

aroTian. 

The New Edition of MAARTEN MAARTENS’ 
"AN OLD MAID’S LOVE” is now ready, 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s.; also that of 
Miss LINSKILL’S " THE HAVEN under 
the HILL; uniform in price and size, the 
two volume form the latest additions to 
BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


Jlist published, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s., with a 
Portrait of the Author. 

ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 

AGE.—HORACE and (he ELEGIAC POETS. liy 
W. Y. SELLAR, M.A, LL D., late Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by ANDREW LANG, M.A., Merton College, 
Oxford. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 

AGE.—VIRGIL. Crown 8vo, Os. 

ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

J u'disben in Ordinary to H. r Majesty the Queen. 


BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 

SHAKESPEARE. HENRY the FIFTH. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 
2s. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes by C. B. Hkberdkn, M.A. 2s. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASI8, BOOK II. With Notes and 
Maps. By C. S. Jf.ru am, M.A. 2s. 

PLATO.-THE APOLOGY. With Introduction and Notes 
by St. Georgs Stock, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS.—BOOK IX, Edited, with Notes, by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. 3s. 

CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS I. and II. 

With Notes and Maps, by Charles E. Mobkrly, M.A. 
2s. (Hook I. Prescribtil.) 

LIVY.—BOOK XXL With Notes, &c., by M. T. Tatham, 
M.A. 2s. fid. 

RAMSAY.—LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. G. 

Ramsay, M.A. Entirely New Edition. Volume I., con¬ 
taining Syntax Exercises, with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Appendix. 4s. 6d. [ J ml published. 

HENSLEY.-THE SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. 2s. fid. 

ANSWERS to EXAMPLES in the 


Scholar’s Arithmetic. Is. fid. 

-THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. 2s. fid. 


EUCLID REVI8ED. Containing the Essentials of the 
Elements of Plane Geometry, as given by Euclid in his 
First 8ix Books. Edited by R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sold separately, as follows: — 

Book I. la. I Books I., II. Is. fid. 

Bo' ks I.—IV. as. | Books V., VI. 3e. 

FISHER.-CLA83 BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. W. 
Fjsubu, M.A., F.C.8. 4s. fid. 

HAMILTON and BALL.—BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G. C. 

Hamilton and John Ball. 2s. 

Ruled Exercise Books, Is. Gd. For the Preliminary 
Course only, 4d. 

TROUTBEGK and DALE. — MUSIC PRIMER (for 

Schools). By J. Troi tbeck, D.D., and F. Dale, M.A. 
Second Edition. Is. fid. 

FREBMAN.-A SHORT HISTORY Of the NORMAN 

CONQUE8T of ENGLAND. By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. Second Edition. 2s. fid. 

CANNAN.-ELEM ENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

Edwin Caxnah, M.A. Stiff Covers, lb. 

LUCAS.—INTRODUCTION to a HISTORICAL GEO¬ 
GRAPHY of the BRITI8H COLONIES. By C. P. 
Lucas, B.A. With Eight Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. fid. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

HAROLD: 

A Drama in Four Acts, and Other Poems. 

By ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER, 

Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 

London : HENRY FltOWDE, 
Oxford Umvkumty I’kl s Wauehoise. 


Sampson Low, Marstoa & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

Heady Next Week at all Libraries. 

THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN 

Cause, Effect, and Remedy. 

By HENRY RUSSELL ami WM. GATTIE. 

With Maps and Collotype Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Being the Fourth Volume in the “ Preachers of the Age ” 
Series. [January 15. 

With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6<L 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and Completely 
Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 

With New Preface, Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 

Full Prospectus and List of the Volumes on application. 


“An excellent shillings worth, is ‘Scrib¬ 
ner.’ ”— St. James’s Gazette. 

Now ready , the January Number of 

SCRIBNER’S 

MAGAZINE. 

An Illustrated Monthly, price One Shilling. 

So far as the beauty and artistic excellence of its 
Illustrations and the literary charm and varied interest 
of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place, and 
the arrangements made for 1892 justify the English 
Publishers in saying that they have every confidence 
that the great reputation of the Magazine will not 
merely be maintained but widened in the coming year. 


NEW EDITION, TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

MR. GEORGE RUSSELL’S LIFE 

of the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. fid. 

“ An honest book.”— World. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 

The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 

K.G. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the New 
Volume in “The Queen’s Prime Minister* ” Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most super¬ 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE 

From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

“ The little volume ia fascinating to a degree.”— Spectator. 

A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. 

By ALFRED CLARK, Forest Department, Ceylon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Quite the best book of adventure we have read for a veiy 
long time. Fresh, powerful, and extraordinarily vivid io 
presentment. ”—A thenue u m. 


By 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. t 

W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of •* The Wreck of the 
‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &c., Ac. Crown 8vo, picture boards, is., 
cloth, 2s. fid. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 

A CREATURE of the NIGHT: 

an Italian Enigma. Crown 8vo, paper covers, la- 
„• The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publica¬ 
tion ; Second Edition now ready. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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principles of this volume, and to stating were first given to the world. These are 
now far Mr. Froudo’s general conclusions the readers who will turn with the most 
appear to coincide with admitted fact. 


eager curiosity to a suj 


The Edxtob cannot undertale to return, or Those readers who are acquainted with the Froude; and when they have read it, they 

_ _ T*_ TT_ TTTTT _.1 • , 1 _Ml • .1 ■» . , - 


by Mr. 


to correspond with the writers of, rejected State Papers of Henry Yin., and with 
manuscript Mr. Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, will not be 

cr% * > ' able to discover many facts that are un- 

Tt ts particularly requested that all business known to them in these pages of Mr. 
' letters regarding the supply of the paper, Froude. But yet, if they care to peruse 


will praise the advocate at the expense of 
the historian. That is, their pleasure will 
be derived more from the rhetoric, than 
from the history, of their author; though 
other and less learned readers, if they be 


<5*<?., may be addressed to the Publishes, and bis volume, their pains need not be endured persons not much accustomed to study in 
not to the Enrros. f °r nothing; as their wonder will be roused our old classic authors and historians, may 

_|_ by the skilful disposition of the material, derive some of their pleasure from the 

-----—--* and their mirth by the subtile arguments literature of Mr. Froude. 

LITERATURE. derived from it. Mr. Froude complies with When Mr. Friedmann wrote his Life of 

„ " T __ two of Aristotle’s rules when he thus Anne Boleyn, he placed his chief reliance 

1 he Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. In Usum provides a subject for the admiration and on Chapuis, the imperial ambassador ; and 
Laicorum. By J. A. Froude. (Long- f or the amusement of his audience, though his biography might almost be described as 
mans *) Aristotle probably did not intend that the “The Character of Anne Boleyn, by her 


LITERATURE. 


mans v Aristotle probably did not intend that the “The Character of Anne Boleyn, by h^r 

The whitewashing of the villains of tra- same piece should minister to both these Greatest Enemy.” Mr. Froude has also 
dition is justly regarded as a waste of faculties at once; and in the composition of had recourse to Chapuis, and perhaps to Mr. 
labour, says Mr. Froude; and he has now this volume as a whole Mr. Froude has Friedmann; and his book might be named 
written a thirteenth long volume, in praise of broken a more important law : “one must “ The Character of Catherine of Aragon, by 
Henry VHL, to demonstrate the justice of not,” says the great authority, “ one must her Greatest Friend.” The characters, in 
his opinion. Twenty pages of Introduction, not completely alter the existing fables, but either case, are precisely what we might 


his opinion. Twenty pages of Introduction, 


by this logical author, acquaint us at last use in a becoming manner those fables 
with his rules for adorning and propa- that are handed down.” Mr. Froude 
gating myths; and, before I turn to Queen would bind other writers by saying it 
Catherine’s divorce, I must give my readers is “ useless to disturb ” traditions which 


either case, are precisely what we might 
expect from the ambassador of Charles V.: 
that is, precisely what Charles V. had 
a right to expect from his ambassador ; 
and, in the treatment of Chapuis’ writings, 
there is also the precise difference we 


a short account of these masterly precepts, he acknowledges to be untrue; but, if there is also the precise difference we 
“ The mythic element cannot be eliminated we may judge by his own licence in have now learned to suspect between an 
out of history,” says Mr. Froude again; making history, no laws and no traditions observer of historical traditions and Mr. 
and, in addition to the general evidence of are to be binding upon himself. It may Froude. Chapuis is an invaluable witness 
his writings, he supplies us, in this exposure be said of him, therefore, as. of Semiramis, when he adheres to fact, when his assertions 
of his methods, with two particular instances that he is one “ che libito fe’ licito in sua can be supported by other evidence, when 
of what he means. “ The manifesto of the legge.” What the Great Queen did for he writes from his own certain information, 
Prince of Orange was a libel against herself, by her own absolute decree, that or when he writes with perfect honesty. 
Philip II. ”; yet, it would be “ useless to Mr. Froude has done for his great king by But he was too good an ambassador, and 
disturb ” the tradition which has been his own absolute assurance and by his has been too much copied by Mr. Froude, 
formed upon this libel. “ The mythic unrivalled ingenuity. All things are lawful for us to suppose the whole of these 
element cannot be eliminated ” out of King to Henry YIII,, in the pages of Mr. Froude, conditions were fulfilled invariably in his 
Philip’s history, or the apologists of the and all things are expedient. That his- despatches. Sometimes he was ignorant of 
Beformation would be at a loss where to torian can discover in any given event facts, and then he amused the imperial court 


[ despatches. Sometimes he was ignorant of 
facts, and then he amused the imperial court 


bestow their rhetoric about “ the perse- exactly what his theories require that he with rumour; sometimes the real truth was 
cuting spirit of Catholic Europe ”; and so should produce; and he can bend the most concealed from him, and then he was 
Philip must be sent forth into the wilder- stubborn facts into conformity with his amused himself by fictitious information; 
ness of controversy, as the “ embodiment ” opinion. The first achievement is not so sometimes he knew that he was reduced to 
of this phantom “ tradition,” bearing the difficult, now Mr. Froude has written his imagining his facts, or to manipulating 
heavy load of Catholic sin and of Protestant Introduction and given his methods to the them. This last office he performed for 
calumny. The admirers of Mr. Froude’s public; but the second is still so difficult himself with great shrewdness and, upon 
Short Studies will be grieved to hear that so that there are those who venture to describe the whole, with great moderation. One of 
bold a theologian should thus cling to the our great historian as weakest in his facts, his clients has been more scrupulous than 
primitive doctrine of the Scape Goat. The and to assert that facts have always been himself in this art; and the other, more 


bold a theologian should thus cling to the our great historian as weakest in his facts, his clients has been more scrupulous tban 

P rimitive doctrine of the Scape Goat. The and to assert that facts have always been himself in this art; and the other, more 
iberiusof Tacitus was probably “a mere too much for him. I can by no means liberal in the use of it. To Mr. Friedmann, 
creation of hatred ” ; yet he must continue bring myself, however, to agree with these as well as to Mr. Froude, Anne Boleyn 
to be lashed, that the pupils of Mr. Froude hostile critics, the calumniators of Mr. appears a criminal, upon the one authority 
may learn to detest the vices of lust and Froude, for it is in a mastery over facts of Chapuis, but in two different ways. Mr. 
cruelty, by attributing them to an innocent that Mr. Froude excels; so completely does Friedmann believes that her life was in¬ 
personage, and then studying their effect he master these his enemies, that he alone famous, but her death a murder. Mr. 
upon his character : but not studying, as it of all historians can afford to neglect or to Froude, that her guilty death was the 
would appear, the effect of this generous defy them. Facts, which in themselves or natural conclusion to a blameless youth, 
morality upon their own. Before we are in less accomplished hands are more than after a sufficient intimacy with Henry VHI. 
recovered from that shock, Mr. Froude compromising to the heroes or to the theories Chapuis is more consistent, and believes 


morality upon their own. Before we are 
recovered from that shock, Mr. Froude 


overwhelms us again by saying “ Time is of Mr. Froude, become in his own hands 


too precious to be squandered over para¬ 
doxes ”: a statement most becoming in Mr. 
Froude, if it refer to the use of time, not 
of paradox; and so I take him to mean, 


the most uncompromising arguments for 


after a sufficient intimacy with Henry YIII. 
Chapuis is more consistent, and believes 
she was vicious through the whole of 
her career ; in his eyes it was more 


that a paradox must be quite unscrupulous louder, her triumphs are modest by Mr. 
or it is not worth committing. And it is Froude’s. Such talents as his deserve to 
thus that Mr. Froude condescends to re- be recognised and appreciated by every 


their vindication. The Eoman Church has natural that the king’s mistress should 
been heard to boast that she triumphs over prove a licentious wife, and that her bad 
history ; yet, though her boasting may be character should at length be resented and 


thus that Mr. Froude condescends to re¬ 
write history, ethics, and theology, for the 
use of laymen. 

It is for rival historians, or for the editor 


history ; yet, though her boasting may be character should at length be resented and 
louder, her triumphs are modest by Mr. exposed. Mr. Froude’s history is the com- 
Froude’s. Such talents as his deserve to element of Mr. Friedmann’s, and each 
be recognised and appreciated by every history is the contradictory of the other; 
student of literature; but the real greatness yet both are derived from Chapuis, in whom 
of Mr. Froude’s new volume can only each historian professes to have discovered 


predated to the full by those who 


of State Papers, to expose the little details have been careful students, in addition. 


of Mr. Froude; a reviewer should confine 
himself to a discussion of the broad 


of the histories and of the documents 
that have appeared since its predecessors 


an authority for his arguments. The dif¬ 
ferences between two accurate scholars, who 
both follow the same authority, are obtained 
by throwing what suits them into high 
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relief; and. by depressing, with delicate 
strokes and insensible gradations, all that 
will not harmonise with their design. The 
proficients in this art are called statuaries, 
when they work in marble; but historians, 
when they labour among past events. If 
the original authority be not copied faith- 


with delicate mentioned at the trial, but never shown, was 
ations, all that probably forged for the occasion; but if 
r design. The genuine, though it might supply a technical 
tiled statuaries, defect in a legitimate Bull, it could not pos- 


his own title; and through a woman 
that he strengthened his childrens’, 
by marrying Elizabeth of York. The 
labours of Henry YIIL were good in 


sibly legalise what neither the Bull nor its their intention, though their result was to 
author had power to allow. This was Henry’s make it no less impossible than dangerous 


the original authority oe not copied iaitn- view, ana it was neia, or at least expressed, to say wnetner ms aaugnters were legitimate 
fully, the art which transmutes him is both by a large body of theologians. Their or bastard: but their succession was never 
more simple and more striking; but thus to successors, who laugh at their “ servility,” disputed seriously; and for the very 
labour is not the sure way to produce a would, nevertheless, have to return a similar sufficient reason that every possible claim- 
K-nifia. cs del. There was once a designer of verdict if a marriage like Henry’s were ant was a woman, or derived his title through 
Homan history, called Marius Maximus, contemplated by one of their parishioners, a woman. The only competitor with Mary, 
who is described by Yopsicus as “ homo To Henry’s arguments, Charles Y. could and the only rival to Elizabeth, were 


omnium verbosissimus, qui et mythistoricis 
se voluminibus implicavit”: he compro¬ 
mised himself, in innumerable volumes. 
He, too, appears to have held that “the 


only oppose the danger of questioning laws | princesses. So perplexing, however, after 
and precedents; to Henry’s second line of . the exploits of Henry VIII., are all 
argument, that the Pope was not free, these questions of inheritance, that I will 


Charles had little to reply; and everything not pursue them. That sovereign laid open 


mythic element cannot be eliminated out of he did was of a nature to strengthen to statesmen and divines the most delicate 


history.” As he acted upon his belief, his Henry’s argument. It should not be for- affairs of his various consorts: and now Mr. 
verbose and fabulous histories have all gotten that the age was decidedly loose in Froude has added to the embarrassment of 
perished; and only some few of his myths its notions of matrimony. It was an age historians by suggesting that the king 
remain as quotations, which have been ad- adorned by popes who were not eager to himself is to be blamed or pitied for the 


mitted with scrupulosity and blushes even marry the mothers of their own cl 


defects in his posterity. It may bo so : and it 


by the seasoned authors of the Augustan and by princes who, like Augustus, were may also be suggested that a large portion of 
history : that singular production, written sometimes too eager to marry the mothers Mr. Proude’s history, and not only his title, 
in a licentious age to deceive the ignorant of other peoples’. Among less exalted would have been more properly concealed in 
and to divert the learned, but by the persons there was the Duke of Suffolk, who, Latin and dedicated, “ in Medicorum Usum,” 
greater strictness of these times confined as Dr. Brewer tells us, “ twice committed rather than bestowed upon the unsuspect- 
religiously, as we must hope, “ in Usum bigamy and was three times divorced, he ing laity. 

Laicorum.” began by marrying his aunt and ended by And so we take our leave of Henry VIII. 


Laicorum.” began by marrying his aunt and ended by And so we take our leave of Henry VIII. 

It is a grateful diversion for the student, marrying his daughter-in-law.” We cannot and of all his troubles. It may console 
when rival historians and bellicose divines find a divorce that was not granted for him to know that in the eyes of Mr. Froude, 
can meet and live. In the endless warfare slighter reasons than Henry could plead; as well as of the constitution, ho can do no 
of the sixteenth century, a single interval and he was not exceeding the practice of wrong: and, in the opinion of his historian, 
of rest has been secured by the queens of his age when he asked to be released from we leave him a “ praesens divus, adjectis 
Henry Vin., whose vaiious reputations the an alliance with his brother’s widow. The Britannis imperio.” Fortunate are those 
contending warriors are able to enjoy in a verdict, which in the end was hostile to whom that biographer neglects ; but doubly 
common festival, under the presidency of Henry’s view, was no less dubious in its unfortunate the heroes whose cause he 
Mr. Froude. The opposing forces, the legality than certainly discreditable to all advocates. No doubt Henry YTH. had 


concerned in the delay, the methods, and many elements of greatness: he had a 
the manner of its production. I do not rough work to do, and he did it roughly; 


Mr. Froude. The opposing forces, the legality than certainly discreditable to all advocates. No doubt Henry YTH. had 
advocates of Henry and Catherine, are concerned in the delay, the methods, and many elements of greatness: he had a 
almost agreed about the wickedness of the manner of its production. I do not rough work to do, and he did it roughly; 
Anne Boleyn ; their slight difference in know whether Clement YII.’s advice, that and his greatness is only made offensive or 
that matter is caused only by the period, Mary should espouse her half-brother, the ludicrous when we are told to see no flaws 
not the nature, of her guilt. They are Duke of Eichmond, may be taken for a in it. We do not praise King John for the 
perfectly agreed, however, about the stain- precedent; but the whole conduct of Henry’s benefits of Magna Chartu ; nor King James 


Anne isoieyn; their slight dmerence in 
that matter is caused only by the period, 
not the nature, of her guilt. They are 
perfectly agreed, however, about the stain¬ 
less character and the private goodness of 
Queen Catherine; and Mr. Froude himself 
is no less anxious to acknowledge her inno¬ 
cence than to justify her divorce. Her 
marriage, he says, was never valid; it was 
no marriage at all in the eye of the law, 
whether of England or of the Church. The 


in it. We do not praise King John for the 
benefits of Magna Chartu ; nor King James 
for the blessings of tho Revolution. We 


private goodness of divorce should be a precedent to the Court for the blessings of tho Revolution. 
Mr. Froude himself of Rome of how not to manage its diplomatic accept all that they brought about; but 


affairs. It is probable that a firm refusal respect the laws of 
from the beginning would have removed traditions of history. 
Anne Boleyn out of the case, or so have 

lowered her expectations that she would not _ 

have been a source of difficulty either to ~~ " 


evidence, and th 
Arthur GAlton. 


marriage of Henry and Catherine was not her lover or to her historians, 
an ordinary marriage: it was a monstrous Mr. Froude’s reasoning appears to be 
arrangement from every point of view; and less conclusive when he speaks about the 
its original nature was not changed because doubtful state of the succession and the 


it had endured for some twenty years; nor danger of civil war. 
even because Henry’s petition for a release says, “ had ever sat 
may havo been caused by unworthy motives, England alone, and ii 
and his desire for it inflamed by a still more the company of Mr. 


“ No woman,” he 


A Summer Night, and other Poems. By 
Graham R. Tonison. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by A. Tomson. (Methuen.) 

It sounds perhaps a little ungracious to 


and his desire for it inflamed by a still more 
unworthy object. This, Mr. Froude con¬ 
tinues, was Henry’s view; and modern 
opinion has come round to that view. Here 
Mr. Froude seems to argue quite as fairly 
as his opponents; and often, I think, with 
better reason and with more candour than 
some of them have employed. The question 
at issue is not whether the Pope was right 


says, “had ever sat upon the throne of begin this review by saying that Mrs 
England alone, and in her own right.” In Graham Tomson’s new volume is hardly so 
the company of Mr. Froude I dare not good as its predecessor of two years ago. 

___ i r _ I <! l _ _ • i _ il _ 3 • * J D..i A-l. hlfl 


venture myself too far into the dominions of But, then, to say this is quite compatible 
Mr. Freeman: but those mighty sovereigns with high praise; for the earlier book was 
of his, whom we may call yWiAtis of exceedingly good, and the later one is less 
Britain, but not kings of England, the heirs good chiefly because there is less of it. 1 
and rivals of Caesar, the august rulers over remember reading “ The Ballad of the Bird- 
some portions of this island, knew nothing Bride ” two or three years ago in one of the 
of female heirs. In our ancient historv. American magazines, when its author 8 


at issue is not whether the Pope was right 
in upholding the sacrament of marriage, in 
an ordinary case; but whether the papal 
authority had exceeded or had not exceeded 
its powers by licensing a marriage in this 
unhappy and most extraordinary instance. 
If the dispensation were not lawful to be 
granted, the Bull of Julius II. was a 
worthless document. The Brief, which was 


ed. The question of female heirs. In our ancient history, 
e Pope was right Mr. Froude is right. But surely the 
it of marriage, in daughter of Henry I. sat upon the throne, 


American magazines, when its author s 
name had for me no associations whatever, 
and wondering who “he’’was—probably, 


papal perhaps alone, certainly as long as she I thought, a young American singer, witi 

eeded J was able: it was her power, not her plenty of other ballads as beautiful as th 19 
_ ., . ! - ii .-L.i j. i-, 1 -j _:u ,'n due 


right, that was disputed; and though she 
could not maintain her right, she trans¬ 


in him, which the world will get in due 
time, unless Atropos intervene prematurely. 
Carrvinn sDPculation a steD further. I could 
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in the 
which 


physical world; and the way in 
le human life and the human lot 


There is, however, another order of poems 
in this volume—pieces which disclose a quite 


romantic fantasy having qualities that owe verse ; the note of an exquisitely fantastic called “ the twilight of dubiety; ” the 
little or nothing to recent developments of pity for sorrows which are less the sorrows mysteriousness of anything in which’ 11 more 
“insular” verse. In its wild tenderness of mortal men and women than the bodiless is meant than meets the ear,” has for her 
there were elements which I could not trace pain with which imagination seems to endow a subtler fascination than belongs to any 
to any specifically English source; they the very soul of wild nature herself. Here full disclosure. Her very cat is a beautiful 
were of uncertain lineage, if, indeed, they is a field which this poet ought to make her and immemorial enigma, and she sees cen- 
had any spiritual ancestry at all; they own. 8he can draw tears which have no turies of speculation in its gold-green eyes, 
seemed bora rather of sea-mist and wind- sensual source, no vulgar fountain in earthly « Half loving-kindliness and half disdain 
music, and to be akin to everything that is suffering, but which are altogether more Thou comest to my call serenely suave, 
most fugitive and elusive and unprehensible ethereal distillations. With humming speech and gracious gestures 

in the physical world; and the way in There is, however, another order of poems , f*® 7 ®/ ’ 

which the human life and the human lot in this volume—pieces which disclose a quite Yet m^Ihum^m^Ui^^^toirain 
were seen linked or merged with the wilder different talent, and a talent, so far as I For wiles may win tbee though no arts enslave, 

life of nature—with bird-life and wave-life remember, not specially foreshadowed by And nowhere gladly thou abldest save 5 

and sky-life—had in it something which anything in the earlier book. I allude to Where naught disturbs the conoord of thy reign, 

was less fancy than imagination, and less the pieces of which “In the Kain ” is per- “Sphinx of my quiet hearth! who deigu'st to 

imagination than wizardry. Afterwards, haps the most typical examplo within dwell 

when the “Bird-Bride” volume was pub- narrow limits. Of these the salient feature Thinefis*the^ore^of°Baand°Ram m ' n * eMe ’ 

lished, I came to possess it, and found that is a rapidly eclectic impressionism which That men forget dost thou^etnemberVeU 

its author’s special province was the dim catches the evanescent and volatile sentiment Beholden still in blinking reveiies, ’ 
debateable region where life was shadowy of visible things, giving less of the literal With sombre, sea-green gaze inscrutable.” 

with legend, and the human touched hands physiognomy of objects than of their ex- I have helped myself somewhat freely to 

with the spectral. But in most of the fan- pression and atmosphere. the contents of this very little volume ; but 

tastic ballads in the book wonderful repro- (( Rain in the glimmering street, there are some temptations which a mortal 

ductions they were, of the old ballad-manner Murmurous, rhythmical beat ; reviewer finds it hard to resist, 

and ballad-tone, and might have come Shadows that flicker and fly; William Watson. 


were seen linked or merged with the wilder different talent, and a talent, so far as I 
life of nature—with bird-life and wave-life remember, not specially foreshadowed by 
and sky-life—had in it something which anything in the earlier book. I allude to 
was less fancy than imagination, and less the pieces of which “In the Kain ” is per- 
imagination than wizardry. Afterwards, haps the most typical examplo within 


Afterwards, 


typical examplo within 


when the “Bird-Bride” volume was pub- narrow limits. Of these the salient feature 
lished, I came to possess it, and found that is a rapidly eclectic impressionism which 
its author’s special province was the dim catches the evanescent and volatile sentiment 
debateable region where life was shadowy of visible things, giving less of the literal 
with legend, and the human touched hands physiognomy of objects than of their ex- 
with the spectral. But in most of the fan- pression and atmosphere. 


tastic ballads in the book—wonderful repro¬ 
ductions they were, of the old ballad-manner 
and ballad-tone, and might have come 
straight from some hitherto undiscovered 
repository of Border minstrelsy—we were 
in the more familiar and traditional world 
of romance, where the tragic agencies were 
love and hatred, and jealousy and fear, and 
heroism and crime : an authenticated world, 
where one had at least some sensible foot¬ 
hold in experience; whereas the “ Bird- 
Bride ” seemed a thing wholly without con¬ 
tact with mortality, without hint of any¬ 
thing corruptible—of the billow, billowy, of 
the sky, skyey. 


‘ Bain In the glimmering ftreet, 
Murmurous, rhythmical beat; 
Shadows that flicker and fly; 

Blue of wet road, of wet sky 
(Grey in the depths and the heights); 
Orange of numberless lights, 

Shapes fleeting on, going by. 

* • * * 

Itain in the measureless street — 
Vistas of orange aud blue; 

Music of echoing feet, 

Pausing, and pacing anew. 

* • » « 

Bain, and the clamour of wheels. 
Splendour, and shadow, and sound; 
Coloured confusion that reels 


Beast and Man in India; A Popular Sketch 
of Indian Animals in their Eolations with 
the People. By John Lockwood Kipling, 
C.I.E. With illustrations. (Macmillans.) 

It has seemed to Mr. Kipling, he tells us, 
that an elementary study of Indian animals, 
their treatment and usage, and the popular 
estimates and sayings current about tnem, 
opens a side door into Indian life, thought, 
and character, the threshold of which is still 
unworn. An additional motive may be 


the sky, skyey. ^ the twilight around." and character, the threshold of which is still 

Here, in the new volume, the ballad-vein I somewhat wrong the poem by quotation, unworn. An additional motive may be 
is again worked successfully, as in “ The but it seemed desirable to illustrate by discerned in the author’s conviction that 
Gypsy Wooer” and “The Were-Wolf”— extract the qualities to which I referred, accepted writers on India have too often 
though, in the latter, the horror is a little Throughout the piece a phantasmagoric given their readers an altogether false 
too purely physical for the result to be effect is admirably accomplished by these impression of the country and its people, 
entirely satisfactory as a work of art. The swift touches, as the writer shoots flying, so This conviction is either insinuated or plamly 


entirely satisfactory as a work of art. The swift touches, as the writer shoots flying, so This conviction is either insinuated or plainly 
opposite extreme of airy and delicate grace to speak, the momentary and elusive aspects set forth in almost every chapter. Thus we 
is touched in the following lovely little piece, of things. read about the “inventions of European 

which I take the liberty of appropriating in Of the poetesses (this, I am assured, is a scholars,” of the writers who never care to 
its entirety: vile word, and perhaps it is, but “ woman- disturb their dreams by contact with the 


AX ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 

“ I found her deep in the forest, 

The beeches and elms between, 

A delicate amber plane-tree 
’Mid masses of bronze and green: 

“ A sorrowful, spell-bound princess 
Awaiting her lover there. 

She said : ‘ He will know me, surely, 
By the veil of my yellow hair. 

“ ‘ He seeks me the wide world over, 
He seeks me the whole year through, 

To loosen the charm that binds me— 
My prince, and my lover true ’ ! 

“ She shivered beneath her foliage, 
And sighed in the twilight chill: 

* Ay me ! wilt thou find me never. 

Thy love that thou seekest still r ’ 

“ ‘ I saw him,’ chirruped a blackbird, 

‘ He passed by this very spot; 

He is come and gone, O princess ! 

He passed and he knew you not! ’ 

“ The cold wind rustled her branches 
Till the yellow leaves fell slow— 

‘ He is dead and gone, 0 princess. 
Many a year ago.’ ” 


vile word, and perhaps it is, but “ woman- disturb their dreams by contact with the 
poets ” is worse, and “ women who have living India of to-day, and whose “ gushing 
written poetry ” takes too much time) of the periods,” therefore, have as little actuality 
poetesses, Mrs. Graham Tomson is among as Gulliver's Travels. Again, we are told that 
the less noticeably subjective and egoistic, a vast and most varied population has been 
Women’s poetry is on the whole more per- labelled with attributes that belong to a 
sonal and self-declaratory, on the emotional few of the upper classes alone: that the 
side, than men’s; but Mrs. Tomson’s bent is events which really shaped the character 
less towards the merely emotional than and habits of the people are ignored by the 
towards the pictorial on the one hand, and aforesaid writers in favour of ancient laws 


the preternatural on the other. And, indeed, and forgotten Ved 
when she deals with objective realities, as Kipling does not hei 
in the piece last quoted, it is a certain dead for centuries, 
spectral air about them which peculiarly religion, where the 
fascinates her; it is the mystery of the mythology are no gu 


and forgotten Vedas. The Vedas, Mr. 
Kipling does not hesitate to say, have been 
dead for centuries. In regard both to 
religion, where the “official” books of 
mythology are no guide to modern thought 


half-seen, the ghostliness of blurred and or to a comprehension of modern life, and 
huddled outlines, the obscure confusion of to art, upon which “ more has been said 
shadow and substance, that she loves to and written than is justified by a right 
paint, and in the treatment of such material appreciation of its qualities and defects,” 
she has the gift of an eerie and uncanny tne English student, according to Mr. 

A 1 OT . _ A_ A- J-.’l -_-l_A» 1 T7‘ 11 T 1_1.3 • 1 . I _ 1- 


“ The cold wind rustled her branches touch. She seems to mo to fail, relatively Kipling, has been led widely astray. 

Till the yellow leaves fell slow— speaking, when she essays in her own proper All this may seem to some people a startling 

‘ He is dead and gone, 0 princess, person a purely lyrical flight—herein differ- subversion of authorised doctrines ; but it 

Many a year ago.’ ” j n g f rom most of her vocal sisters, dead or must be clearly understood that Mr. Kipling 

In the half-human pathos of the fore- living—but she amply atones for the defect is not alone in rejecting the wisdom of the 
going poem we have what is at least the thus indicated by her fine powers of fantastic schools. Sir M. E. Grant Duff once re- 
wme note that is struck in the “Bird- conception and picturesque vision. She marked: 

Bride” ; and it is a note which, so far as I loves the remote suggestions and partial « it ma k e s one who has a strong feeling for 
know, is not sounded elsewhere in English intimations whose source is what Lamb South India a little sad, to read such a book us 
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Prof. Max Muller’s India : What it can Teach 
U», and to see how very little it has to do with 
India south of the Yindyan range.” 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, who may speak with 
still greater confidence about Northern 
India, observed not long ago, when pleading 
for a more assiduous study of Indian 
anthropology, that whereas of the chief 
religions of India, of Hinduism, of 
Islam, of Buddhism, as they should be, 
as they are in their Scriptures, and in 
the works of the doctors, there are books 
and enough, these are not the religions of 
the people of India. At the same time the 
reaaer should be warned that sometimes, 
when Mr. Kipling and Mr. Ibbetson may 
seem to differ toto ccelo from other writers, 
it is only because such terms as Hinduism 
do not invariably denote the same thing. 
In his recent Bede Lecture, for instance, 
Sir Alfred Lyall doubted “ whether Hindu¬ 
ism, the immemorial religion of the Indian 
people, has in all these ages assimilated 
a single important or prolific idea from out¬ 
side India.” At first sight it might appear 
hard to reconcile this with what Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Ibbetson have said: and yet there 
is not any real discordance, as anyone may 
see who reads Sir Alfred Lyall’s lecture. 
And here perhaps one may hint a fault in 
Mr. Kipling’s design. He has written a 
book which, because it treats of an every-day 
subject in an easy popular manner, may fail 
to secure for the author the serious attention 
he merits. It will be said, too, that elabor¬ 
ate theories of Indian civilisation, even if 
they are merely the “ conventional pictures 
of scholars working from a dead and done- 
with literature,” are not to be upset by one 
who only pretends to approach the subject 
by a side door. One eminent oriental 
scholar, indeed, has already contested Mr. 
Kipling’s right to revise current notions 
concerning Indian civilisation. 

But too much may be written about this 
aspect of the book. On the whole, the 
author sticks to bis text pretty closely. The 
beasts and men of the India of to-day are 
presented to us in a shape which few 
Anglo-Indians will fail to recognise; and 
with a literary skill which is certain to 
make the volume equally entertaining to 
English readers. The illustrations, mostly 
engraved from sketches by the author, are 
admirable. One can hear the jangle of the 
ekka and the drone of the Persian wheel; 
nor does it need a tour in the East to inter¬ 
pret the pathos of the two lean kine 
with their attenuated owner—“ in time of 
drought.” Another little vignette speaks 
of better days, and is entitled “At Sun¬ 
set.” A Punjab peasant is driving the 
cattlo home: 

*• Between the waving tufts of jungle grass, 
l'p from the river as the twilight falls, 

Across the dust-beclouded plain they pass 
On, to the village walls.” 

To the present writer, at any rate, the 
sketch Recalls visions of an Indian landscape 
with irresistible and pleasurable distinct¬ 
ness. As for the beast-lore Mr. Kipling 
has collected, one scarcely knows whether 
to admire most the variety of his informa¬ 
tion or the way in which it is imparted, 
often with a touch of quaint humour, never 
without the kindly sympathy that argues 


something more and higher than solid 
information. The homely proverbs and 
familiar sayings about animals quoted at 
every turn would alone give value to the 
book without a word of comment. It is 
in apposite comment, however, that Mr. 
Kipling excels. Thus, a rustic saw—“ the 
field was not yours, the cow was not yours, 
why did you drive it away ? ” is taken as an 
illustration of Oriental indifference. 

“ It is not easy,” the author writes, “ toconveya 
due sense of the serene indifference of the 
cultivator, and of most Indians, to the mind 
of readers in England where there are hundreds 
of fussy societies for minding other people’s 
business. The Oriental would be just as puzzled 
to understand the English craze for meddling.” 

And in this connexion Mr. KipliDg makes 
some noticeable remarks on one particular 
movement which has been a good deal 
discussed of late. He writes: 

“Notwithstanding the marriage abuses justly 
denounced by reformers, there are thousands of 
happy households, ruled as domestic interiors 
should be by women, who, in spite of superstition 
and a life whose every duty, is a sort of ordered 
ritual, are virtually as sensible, bright, and 
good as those of Europe, and very certainly as 
tender and affectionate. Like most women 
everywhere, they realise and express the pathos 
of their lot, but they would strongly resent 
being told by outsiders that they are down¬ 
trodden, unhappy, and degraded. The men, to 
whom home and family are sacred matters 
withdrawn from all possibility of intrusion, 
would resent it still more. This much is 
certain, that no ‘ movement ’ or agitation will 
avail to stir them from their traditional grove.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Kipling insists that if the 
women of India have the faults of an 
exaggerated domesticity—how much the 
phrase implies—they have also its qualities, 

“ and their estate should be understood 
before reformers rush to meddle with it.” 
So that, although the native Indian will say, 

“ you buy a wife and you buy oxen,” or, 

“ wives and oxen are to be had for money,” 
the western sentimentalist must not run 
away with the notion that, until the women 
of India are raised to a more honourable 
estate, they can never be accounted happy. 

Of the relations between man and beast 
in India, Mr. Kipling has much to say that 
is not very pleasant to read. An indifference 
to the comfort and well-being of animals, 
he writes, is characteristic of all Orientals, 

“ whose talk often drips with sentiment, 
while their practice is of dry brutality.” 
This refeis in particular to tho behaviour of 
the mahout, the elephant’s keeper; but 
cruelty to animals is not displayed by the 
mahout alone. According to Mr. Kipling, it 
is all but universal. Nevertheless, when 
writing of beast-fights he is constrained 
to admit that “ although the natives of | 
India are, as a mass, indifferent to the 
sufferings of creatures, it is doubtful whether 
they are intrinsically worse in this respect 
than the rest of the world.” With these 
somewhat contradictory directions to guide 
him, the reader may be left to form an 
opinion of his own. 

Of the beasts of the field and jungle, and 
of the birds of the air, from the crafty jackal 
and the wise parrot to the kingly elephant, 
Mr. Kipling can tell stories innumerable. 
He tells us of the parts animals play in the 


daily life of the people; of the plough oxen 
and the potter’s ass; of fighting rams and 
quails, and cheetahs trained for the chase; 
of the raja’s pink-nosed, splendidly capari¬ 
soned charger and the /rtlir’* ragged pony; 
of the camel whose countenance is a “ sculp¬ 
tured sneer ”; and of the elephant who, as 
Mr. Kipling was once given to understand 
by a captain of mahouts, came to India 
originally from far Cathay, since the mahout 
always addresses his beast in words which 
are not Indian talk, and must, therefore, 
be Chinese. But here again the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. 

The chapter on animals in Indian art is 
certain to attract notice. Only in architecture, 
Mr. Kipling considers, has Indian art ever 
attained distinction. Moreover, he thinks 
that there is no country where foreign 
influences on art have been more actively 
at work, and that modern Indian art is 
mainly Persian. This is startling when we 
remember how much has been written to 
trace the development of Indian art from 
the days of the Mahabharata and the Code 
of Manu down to the present time. Mr. 
Kipling’s theory, as I understand it, is that 
while the work of the ancient Hindu painter 
and sculptor, as seen in the animals repre¬ 
sented on tho Sanchi Topes or in the Ajunta 
Caves, was instinct with life and variety, 
there is nothing vital in modern Indian art, 
of which the keynote is a resolute, rigid con¬ 
ventionalism. Somo ten years ago, after 
a visit to an art exhibition at Lahore, it 
certainly struck me that what we call Indian 
art lacks the vital element of progress ; and 
I ventured to think that endless reproduction, 
with never a new idea, is not art, however 
i artistic may have been the first inspiration. 
Moreover, some Persian pictures exhibited 
by Mr. Purdon Clarke made me wonder 
whether, when Central Asia should be 
thrown open to the investigation of Western 
scholars, we might be enabled to decide 
how much of so-called Hindu and Persian 
art is of Tartar origin. But it is not a 
question which any outsider may discuss; 
and I must leave it to competent and 
recognised authorities. I have merely 
mentioned it here to show how wide a range 
Mr. Kipling’s interesting and suggestive 
volume covers. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


DlTHYllAilBIC POETRY IN ITALY AND SICILY. 

11 Bacco in Toscana di Francesco Redi e la Poe si a 
Ditirambica. By Gaetano Imbert (Citta 
di Castello). 

The main portion of this volume is, as its 
title indicates, devoted to the Bacco i» 
Toscana of Francesco liedi, which ranks 
first among dithyrambic poems in modern 
language. 

“ Vino, vino a ciascun bever bisogna, 

Se fuggir vuole ogni danno.” 

The particular wine here celebrated is, as is 
well known, that of Montepulciano, which, 
after the mention of no less than 560 others, 
“ il buon Chianti” included, is pronounced 
by the poet to be the “ king of all wines : 

“ Ognun, cbe di Lieo 
Riverente il nome adorn, 

Ascolti questo altisaimo decreto, 

Che Bassareo pronunzia, e gli dia I 
MvnUpnlci'ino d'ogni l ino c il re .” 
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Chiabrera had already expressed a similar 
opinion in his Vendemmia : 

“ Se chiedi oggi chi regna, 
liegna Montepulciano.” 

“ Eedi’s poem,” says a distinguished critic, 
“is as worthy of Montepulciano wine as 
the wine is worthy of it.” 

Like the Spaniard who holds that “ quien 
cerveza bebe, no bebe,” Eedi has a profound 
contempt for the beer and cider drunk by the 
nations of the North : 

“ Chi la squallida Cervogia 
Alle labra sue congiugne, 

I’resto muore, o rado giugne 
All’ eta vecchia e barbogia: 

Beva il Sidro d’Inghilterra 
Chi vuol gir presto sottera; 

Chi vuol gir presto alia morte 
Le bevande usi del Norte ! ” 

Tea and chocolate he stigmatises as nauseous 
quackeries, while coffee is declared to be 
worse than poison to the genuine leone: 

“ Con un sorso 
Di buon C6rso, 

O di pretto antico Ispano, 

A quel mal* porgo un soccorso, 

Che non 6 da cerretano: 

Non sia giii che il doccolatte 
Y’adopra8*i, ovvero il to ; 

Medicine cost fatte 

Non saran giammai per me: 

Beverei prima il veleno, 

Che un bicchier, che fosse pieno 
Dell amaTO e reo caffe.” 

Signor Imbert has been at the pains to 
trace, by means of various MS. versions 
(some for the first time brought to light by 
himself) and notes of the author, the suc¬ 
cessive changes the poem underwent before 
it attained the final shape in which it was 
given to the world at large. In 1673 Eedi 
writes to his friend Magiuotti:—“ E finito 
il Ditirambo de’ vini, ed e cresciuto fino a 
quattrocento tanti versi. V. S. Illustrissima 
lo vedrit stampato presto.” In spite of this 
announcement, however, the poem was any¬ 
thing but finished; for in its complete form 
it contained close upon 1000 lines, and it 
was not until twelve years later that it was 
actually printed. The work quickly attained 
popularity. The first edition appeared in 
1685, and two other editions (one unauthor¬ 
ised, printed at Naples in 1687, and now 
very rare) were issued in the author’s life¬ 
time. There were eleven editions of it in 
the eighteenth century, and more than a 
score nave been published during the present 
century. 

Signor Imbert has made a careful exami¬ 
nation of about fifty MSS., some containing 
portions only, of the poem, the titles ana 
descriptions of which are conveniently 
arranged in two synoptic tables. The 
results of his researches he has embodied 
in an edition of the poem with an apparatus 
criticus, and annotations marking the various 
additions and alterations made by Eedi on 
different occasions, either at the suggestion 
of friends or as the whim seized him to 
introduce fresh names or new ideas. From 
the data afforded by these MSS. Signor 
Imbert arrives at the conclusion that the 
poem was more or less completely remodelled 
at least six times, and he gives an instruc¬ 
tive account of the various sources from 

* “l'intema arsura.” 


which Eedi derived his materials. He owed 
much to the advice of his friend Lorenzo 
Magalotti, as is evident from the numerous 
letters addressed to him on the subject, 
which have been included in his published 
correspondence. These letters are of con¬ 
siderable importance in fixing the dates of 
certain portions of the poem, and Signor 
Imbert has judiciously incorporated a good 
many extracts from them in his anno¬ 
tations. 

The Bacco naturally called into exist¬ 
ence a host of similar compositions. The 
majority of these are avowedly imitations ; 
but several of them, though perhaps in the 
first instance inspired by it, may fairly 
claim to rank as original poems. The best 
known of these is the Svinatura of Carli, 
which is often included in the same volume 
with the Bacco. 

Signor Imbert concludes his treatise with 
a very interesting account of various dialec¬ 
tal dithyrambic poems, among which he 
justly distinguishes the Sarudda of the 
Sicilian physician, Giovanni Meli, as “ il 
piii bel ditirambo, che si sia scritto dal 
Bacco in Toscana in poi.” This remarkable 
oem, which is a chef d?oeuvre in its way, 
as not received hitherto at the hands of 
Italian critics the attention it deserves, 
owing probably to the fact of its being 
written in the dialect of. Palermo, and some 
credit is due to Signor Imbert for his dis¬ 
crimination in rescuing it from comparative 
obscurity. A short analysis of it may not 
be out of place here, since, though it has 
been translated into German (by Grego ■ 
rovius), so far as we are aware no version 
of it exists in English. It is to be regretted 
that the late Hookham Frere did not 
include it among his translations. The 
poem* opens with a picture—worthy of the 
pencil of Hogarth or Eowlandson, as indeed 
is the whole piece—of Sarudda (apparently 
a sort of pejorative of Eosario), the princi¬ 
pal character, with his companions, rakish 
Nan, blind Tom, limping Tony, hare¬ 
brained Joe, and ex-convict Blaise, drinking 
a qui mieux mieux in the tavern of Bravascu, 
and making the ground quake at every fresh 
flagon they broach: 

“ Sarudda, Andria lu adatu, e Masi l’orvu, 
Ninazzu lu sciancatu, 

Peppi lu foddi, e Braai galiotu 
i’iciru ranciu tutti a tacl-maci 
’Ntru la Reggia tavema di Bravascu, 
Purtannu tirrimotu ad ogni ciascu.” 

When they have drunk their fill and are 
arrived at a proper pitch of joviality, they 
take to the streets and roam about the town, 
breaking windows, sprawling into the 
gutters, and bespattering with the contents 
thereof everyone they meet, while a crowd 
of ragamuffins follows them with derisive 
cheers. At length they determine to honour 
with their presence the wedding-feast of a 
neighbour, one Gaffer Eocco, a noted 
devotee of Bacchus, who was celebrating 
his nuptials with Grimy Betty, in the 
company of Black Kate, Dare-devil Nora, 


* Printed under the heading Ditirammu in vol. 
3 (pp. 206—241) of the 1814 Palermo ed. of 
Meli’s Poetic Sicilians, from which our extracts are 
taken. This edition appears to be more complete 
than that of 1787 — 89, mentioned by Signor 
Imbert. 


Long-tongued Betsy, Firebrand Ann, and 
the rest: 

“ A11 ultimata poi determinaru 
Di jiri ad un flstinu 

I)’un so vicinu, chi s’avia a ’nguaggiari 
E avia a pigghiari a Betta la Cajorda . 

Lu Zitu (“spouse”) era lu celebri Ziu Roccu, 
Ch'era divotu assai di lu Diu Baocu . . , 

Eranu chisti a tavula assittati 
Cu li so' amici li chiii cunfidatl: 

’Ntra l’autri cunvitati 

C’ era assittata a punta di buffetta 

Catarina la Niura, 

Narda Caccia-diavuli, 

Bittazza la Linguta 
Ancila Attizza-liti, 

E Rosa Sflncia, ’Ntossica-maritl.” 

Into the midst of this choice company 
suddenly burst the boon companions, with 
Sarudda at their head. The ami-toper, with 
his well-known impudent swagger, “ like a 
second Alexander,” makes straight for the 
wine-cask, and, “ without so much as with 
your leave or by your leave,” lays hold of 
the spigot. Then, catching sight of a 
foaming flagon close by, he seizes it in both 
hands, bids them all stand clear, and drains 
it, denouncing as a good-for-nothing 
(cacanaca) any one of the company who 
keeps his legs that night:— 

“ Primu di tutti Sarudda attriritu 

Stenni la manu supra lu timpaguu, 

E cu un imperiu d’Alessandru Magnu 
A lu so still, senza ciu, ne bau, 

A la spinoccia allura s'appizzau. 

Poi vidennu ddu ’ncostu 'na cannata, 

Di vinn ’mpapanata. . . . 

L’aguanta, e mentri l’avi ’ntra li pugna, 
Grida: cumuti, tintu ciu c'incugna. . . 
L’avirro pri un sollenni cacanaca, 

Chi di nui chista sira ’un s’imbriaoa.” 

Being now well primed, under pretext of 
drinking a toast ( brindisi ) to the old statue 
representing Palermo in the public square, 
he bursts out into a long satirical harangue 
full of pungent allusions to the follies of 
the day. In the course of it he prescribes 
Sicilian wines as being, one or other of 
them, a certain remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, including matrimony; while 
he inveighs against French and Italian 
wines as so much medicated water, and 
declares that the Englishman, in spite of 
his wealth, is made miserable by beer¬ 
drinking : 

“ Scattassi lu diiintani, 

Chi vogghiu fari un brinnlsl 
A Palermu lu vecchiu .... 

Jeu vivu in nomu to, Vecchiu Palermu ! 

• * * * 

Bisogna cunviniri, amid can, 

Tutti li vini sunnu beddi, e boni; 

8unnu la vera ambrosia di li Dei; 

Ma in bona pact, dittu sia tra nui,— 

Saccin, chi parru ecu cu mastri met— 

(‘I know it who speak with you here, my 
masters’), 

Lu vinu chiii eccellenti, e prelibatu, 

A miu pariri e chiddu accutturatu 
(‘ To ay mind this well-seasoned wine is the 
best of all’) 

• • • • 

Li franciei ’nnamurati 
Vonnu vini delicati: 

Vonnu a Cipri, ed a Firenza, 

A Pulcianu ed a Burgogna, 

A Sciampagna, ed a Burdo ; 

Jeu dirria cu sua licenza: 

Ch ’un sii vini chisti tali, 

Ma sunn’ acqui triacali. 

E si lu ’Nglisi si viri la birra, 

E’ signu incuntrastabili, 

Chi ntra li soi ricchizzi e miserabm; 

! Nui, chi vivemu vini spirdatzzi, 

* Semn chiii ricchi di li soi ricchizzi.” 
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At the end of this long tirade Sarudda 
finds his powers failing him, and, becoming 
maudlin, thinks he is going to die, so he 
calls upon his comrades, “ before he drops 
down like a worn-out donkey,” to listen to 
his last will and testament as to the disposal 
of his body. He wishes a mausoleum to 
be built of wine-casks, piled high, in the 
Vintners’ quarter, “cask on cask, with 
myself at top.” Then, bidding farewell 
to his fellow topers, he tells them that he 
leaves with them the one unrivalled secret 
for turning this world, with all its troubles, 
“ as it were by magic, into a theatre of 
delights,” namely, tho wine-cup: 

Prima ch’eu morn ecu, come un sti-sto, 

Sintiti, amici, lu mia tistamentu. . . . 

Nun vogghiu essiri espostu supra terra, 

Ma ntra lu Burgu dintra un magasenn 
Vogghiu, chi si facissi un mtisuleu, 

Autu tri canni e chiii di lu tirrenu, 

Di stdpi supra stipi c supra jen. 

»■ * » * 

Vi lassu ntra lu vinu, o cari amici, 

L’unicu gran segretu imparagiabili, 

PrI cni puiid farivi felici 

Ad onta ancora di la sorti instabili; 

E quannu arriviriti a ’mbriacarivi, 

Stu munnu, tuttu guai, ’mbrogghi, e spurcizii, 

A modu di portentu, ed arti magica, 

Divintira ieatru di delizii.” 

At last his repeated potations have their 
natural effect — his head begins to swim 
and his legs fail him ; with eyes glazed and 
arms swinging loose, he totters, recovers 
himself by an effort, walks a few steps, 
gives a violent lurch, recovers himself again, 
then, reeling once more, loses his balance 
and 'falls over with a crash on to the floor. 
His comrades, more drunk than himself, 
hasten to his assistance, raise him gingerly 
in a sitting posture (a cuncumeddu ) and 
making a “ sedan-chair ” with their arms, 
as for a child, stagger away with their 
precious burden: 

“ Viju li genti a quattru a quattru ! oimr ! 

Sta nuvula ntra l’occhi, chi cos’c f 
La testa pisa assai . . . chi cosa ci uju ? 

Id gammi nun annervanu ! . . . chi fii ? 

Jeu ca . . eu ca . . eu caju . . . 

Tenimi . . . ajutu ... ivi! . . . nun pozzu 
chiii. 

• • » » 

Cu l’occhi 'nyitriati, 

Li vrazza sdillassati . . . 

Abbucca ... fa un gran eforzu, e si ripigghia ... 
Camina ’un pezzu ad orsa . . . cimiddia 
(“sways”) . . . 

Poi pigghia un strantuluni ... si ricnpa . . . 
Gira . . . sbota . . . traballa . . . allurtimata 
Biifflti ’nterra ’na strimazzunata. 

Cursiru allura li cumpagni amati, 

Tutti ’ngriciuti ancora peju d'iddu ; 

Lu spincinu esi-esi a cuncumeddu: 

Poi ntra li vrazza, cornu un picciriddu, 

Si lu purtiiru a cavu-cavuseadu.” 

As a representation of a drunken man this 
last passage is probably unsurpassed. 
Beside it Bedi’s 

“ Quail strani capogiri 
D’improwiso mi fan guerra ? 

Parmi proprio che la terra 
Sotto i pic si raggiri. . .” 

reads tamely enough. But the two poems, 
each a gem in its own manner, can nardly 
be compared, any more than Benwell’s two 
typical beauties of St. James’s and St. 
Giles’s. If we cannot ignore the touches of 
native coarseness in the one, we have 
equally to admit that the beauty of the other 
is somewhat artificial. Bedi, however, is 
not always artificial, witness the exquisitely 


musical rhapsody addressed to Ariadne by 
Bacchus afloat:— 

“ Su voghiamo 
Navighiamo, 

Navighiamo influo a Brindisi: 

Arianna, brindis, brindisi. 

Oh bell’ andare 
Per barca in mare 
Verso la sera 
Di primavera ' 

Venticelli e fresche aurette, 

Pispiegando ali d’ argento, 

Bull’ azzurro pavimento 
Tesson danze amorosette, 

E al mormorio de’ tremidi cmtalli 
Sfidano ugnora i naviganti ai balli. 

Su voghiamo, 

Navighiamo, 

Navighiamo influo a Brindisi: 

Arianna brindis, brindisi. 

* • * 

E se a te brindisi io fo, 

Perche a me faccia il buon pro, 
Ariannuccia, vaguccia, belluccia, 

Cantami un poco e ricantami tu 
Sulla mand61a la cuccurucii, 

La cuccurucii, 

La cuccurucii, 

Sulla mand61a la cuccurucii! ” 

We must not omit to mention that Signor 
Imbert prints in an appendix a number of 
hitherto unpublished poems of Bedi, includ¬ 
ing several anacreontic pieces, and three or 
four sonnets. The former are interesting 
as being apparently early attempts in the 
dithyrambic style in which his Bacco in 
Toscana is universally acknowledged to be 
the masterpiece. 

Paqet Toynbf.e. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Begun in .Test. By Mrs. Newman. In 3 
vols. (John Murray.) 

The Princess Mazarojf. By Joseph Hatton. 
In 2 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

The Romance of a Chdlet. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Faith Doctor. By Edward Eggleston. 
(Cassells.) 

Where Town and, Country Meet. By Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin. (Longmans.) 

The White House at Inch Gow. By Sarah 
Pitt. (Cassells.) 

John Sherman and Dhoya. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Inconsequent Lives. By J. H. Pearce. 
(Heinemann.) 

Jonquille. Translated from the French of T. 
Combe by the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tolle- 
mache. (Percival.) 

The types of governess that figure in novels 
are probably more numerous than their 
supposed originals in actual life, but an 
heiress who takes to governeesing because 
she wants work and occupation is as un¬ 
familiar in fiction as in fact. Mabel Leith 
is a charming specimen of the heiress- 
governess, but it would be hardly true to 
say—as the title of Mrs. Newman’s tale 
suggests—that she began her new career in 
jest. She was very much in earnest, and 
very stupidly so. In all other respects a 
sensible young woman, she got into her 
head the notion that the man she loved was 
in love with her sister Dorothy. There was 
no ground for the idea except a casual 
remark of her aunt’s, and her aunt was 


anything but an accurate observer of things. 
In truth, of course, Gerard Harcourt was in 
love with Mabel, but he had never said so, 
and as she was only eighteen there was 
time enough for the declaration. Mabel, 
however, having in her own mind linked 
Gerard with Dorothy, resolved to distract 
her thoughts by taking a situation. Less 
sensible girls might possibly have taken 
poison. A more sensible one would have 
waited for the issue of events. With the same 
hasty misjudgment, when on two occasions 
Gerard would have proposed to Mabel she 
cut him short, under the impression that 
his love for her was a betrayal of Dorothy. 
In this way she nearly sent the poor man to 
his death, and even more nearly brought 
about her own. It is very odd that people 
in novels, who are otherwise more brilliant 
than people out of novels, always stop short 
at critical moments of saying or guessing or 
doing the right thing. But if they acted 
with common sense there would be scarcely 
any novels written, and we should then have 
a dull world. There is the less reason for 
finding fault with Mabel’s mistake, because 
her experiences as a governess make pleasant 
reading. They were not altogether pleasant 
to herself, and occasionally she found her¬ 
self in an awkward fix, but her difficulties 
are all so much to the good for the reader. 
Besides, there are many interesting people 
in the book. Dorothy is well worth know¬ 
ing. Beginald Aubyn, the many-sided 
squire-clergyman, is interesting at every 
oint. It is true that he had no sooner 
een captivated by one sister than he made 
love to the other; but this is only a testi¬ 
mony to the charms of both. The women 
are all very real. Oddly enough, there is 
scarcely a man in the tale who does not 
either propose or want to propose to Mabel; 
and if she had been a minx instead of a very 
genuine girl, she might have made every 
woman hate her as much as every man 
courted her. It only remains to say that 
there is not a dull page from end to end of 
the three volumes. 

We pass into a different atmosphere in 
Mr. Hatton’s tale, and the change is in no 
way for the better. But the plot of The 
Princess Mazarojf is exciting enough to satisfy 
the most jaded taste. The Princess is a 
Bussian beauty, who takes the flirtations 
of a light-hearted Englishman seriously, 
leaves her husband, and presents herself on 
a snowy night at the Englishman’s chambers 
in Paris. Of course he does not send her 
away, though equally of course he ought to 
have done so. He delays his return home 
for a few weeks—he had been away for 
three years exploring in Africa—to humour 
the Princess, and when at length he leaves 
her it is with a promise to go back. Once 
at home he forgets her, does not keep 
his promise, falls in love with some¬ 
body else, and discovers at last the 
reality of his entanglements. Beautiful 
Bussians can be as desperate in their hate 
as in their love. That something happens 
on the eve of Dick Travers’s intended mar¬ 
riage, which indefinitely postpones that 
ceremony, is not surprising; nor is the trial 
for murder which follows, and in which 
Dick figures as the culprit, a thing to be 
wondered at. But the trial, like every other 
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part of the story, has its strong situations, 
and no ono is prepared for the bold stroke 
of perjury by which a right verdict is 
wrongfully obtained. One questions whether 
a clergyman who has not the courage to 
declare his love for a girl would be equal to 
this audacious manoeuvre; but it served its 
purpose—it was the only thing that would 
have served the purpose—and to such credit 
as such an incident carries with it Mr. 
Hatton may be entitled. The interest of 
the story lies entirely in the plot. The 
conversations are wearisome and the writing 
is slipshod. 

Nature and human nature enter largely 
into Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Romance of a 
Chalet. The former is met with in pleasant 
pictures of Swiss village life. The moun¬ 
tains, the valleys, the trees, the streams, 
the sunsets, are all at their best; and the 
fresh mountain air is distinctly felt. Among 
the visitors to this happy region is a young 
American girl, who cares so little for Mrs. 
Grundy that she travels with no other 
attendant than her big dog. She is rich 
and beautiful, and she shares with the 
other visitors the gentle gaieties of the 
place. Soon after her arrival Sir Eupert 
Keningale appears. They have previously 
met, and he has now come to ask her to be his 
wife. He has hesitated to make that 
request to her before, and he resolves to tell 
her why. Grim as that reason is—and it is 
nothing less than insanity in Sir Eupert’s 
family—she accepts him, and a very happy 
time follows for both of them. But alas, 
whenever was there sunshine that a cloud 
did not make dim?—and a great cloud 
comes over the clear heavens of their love. 
Thenceforward the story is a very sad one, 
but it is powerfully told; and the interest, 
which in the first instance is excited by 
beautiful scenery and idyllic love-making, 
is maintained through these dark passages 
to the end of the tale. One does not know, 
indeed, whether Mrs. Praed’s skill is most 
shown in the charm which she gives to the 
early chapters, or in the terrible fascination 
that belongs to the later ones. 

As a study of American life, particularly 
in connexion with a craze which found 
ready adherents on the other side of the 
Atlantic, The Faith Doctor is a strikingly 
clever book. The heroine was mistaken 
about her mission when she believed herself 
to possess some occult power of healing; 
but she had a mission all the same. It was 
not an occult one, for it consisted in the 
exercise of a fascination, the cause of which 
was as palpable as its effects. While the 
interest of the tale mainly centres in this 
charming girl, it extends also to a crowd of 
other characters, every one of whom is 
intensely alive. One breathes the very air 
of New York while following the rapid 
movements of the story; and the impression 
which it leaves upon the mind is that of 
having talked with all manner of interesting 
people, on topics that will keep one thinking, 
within and above this impression there rests 
the image of Philida Callender, who will be 
remembered for her own sake alone. 

Disconsolate Londoners, who are already 
tired of the fogs of late autumn and mid 
winter, should take a turn in the hop 


gardens in Mrs. Baldwin's very pleasant 
book. Where Town and Country Meet may 
be recommended as an antidote to all the 
uncomfortable sensations bred of the ills of 
city life. It is a story of the loves of 
simple country people, not without a very 
sufficient element of romance, but laid 
among surroundings which at any rate 
breathe a pure air and reflect a clear sun¬ 
shine. 

A sad note is struck in the first page of 
The White Home at Inch Gow, which opens 
with the reminiscence of a funeral. In some 
respects this first page furnishes the key¬ 
note of the story. Some very pleasant 
incidents mix, however, with the few sad 
ones which the development of the plot 
brings out, and the interest which is aroused 
by the vivid opening scenes never flags to 
the close. The tale concerns a family of 
middle-class people, for whom life had more 
chances and changes than are common. The 
wheels within wheels did not always run 
evenly, but things came right in a fashion 
which the author’s bright and easy style 
makes highly entertaining. 

The “ Pseudonym Library ” has made so 
good a reputation for itself that ono assumes 
the presence of some merit in every volume 
appearing in it. There is unquestionable 
merit in John Sherman and Dhoya. The two 
stories have nothing in common except the 
unseen relator—“ an old little Irish spirit, 
who sits in the hedges and watches the 
world go bj’.” The first is a present-day 
story, of the most unromantic kind; the 
second belongs to a quite mythical past, and 
is both romantic and poetic. That two such 
dissimilar themes should have been made 
equally attractive is a proof of literary skill 
which cannot fail of appreciation. 

Why the author of Inconsequent Lives 
supposed the particular lives about which 
he writes to be worthy of the prominence he 
would fain give to them I cannot imagine. 
It would be interesting to learn anything 
about the Cornish fisher-folk that is true of 
them as a class, but one would be sorry to 
accept this grim story of domestic misery as 
in any way reflecting the ordinary life of 
these people. 

There is an air about the simpler sort of 
French stories that is always light and 
pleasing. Life is an easy, unburdened 
experience to the people one meets with in 
them. Jonquille is a story of this character; 
and so well have all its graces of style and 
charms of atmosphere and colour been 
preserved in Mrs. Tollemache’s translation 
that it reads like an original, and a very 
fresh one to boot. 

George Cotterell, 


SOME VOLUMES OF TRANSLATION. 
The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
C. G. Leland. Yols. II. and III.—“Pictures 
of Travel. (Heinemann.) Although this ver¬ 
sion of the Reisebilder is not new—having been 
published in America some six and thirty years 
ago, and its author is able to boast that over 
10,000 copies have been sold—the most 
favourable verdict that we can pronounce 
upon it is that, taken as a whole, it is a 
tolerable substitute for the original, for the 
use of the non-literary who know no German. 


It has long passages not a few, to improve 
upon which would be difficult, in spite of a 
certain looseness of workmanship which strikes 
one now as being somewhat old-fashioned. 
But interspersed through the work are 
sentences — we might almost say pages — 
which can be characterised only as downright 
blundering; others in which the translator 
would seem to have tried to render the words 
without having mastered their sense; and 
others, again, which show the proof-reading 
to have been very negligently performed. 
Proper names are very hardly dealt with 
occasionally. Thus in vol. iii. alone we note 
the following : — “ Gracchi ” turned into 
“ Greeks,” “ Tybalt ” (Borneo and Juliet) 
into “Talbot,” “Sonntag” (the singer) into 
“Sunday,” “Baron Stunner” into “Baron 
Turner,” and “ Persian” into “ Parisian.” (In 
vol. i. we had “Marcus Aurelius” heading a 
list of great men ruined by women, instead of 
"Mark Antony.”) The punctuation is fre¬ 
quently very bad: perhaps the most unfor¬ 
tunate passage in this respect is the familiar 
quotation— 

“ O navis referent in mare te novi. 

Fluetus?” 

Here are some specimens of misunderstanding : 
“ A thief, if he’s stolen nothing but a sheep, 
gets Botany Bay for it. (Heine wrote: “ A 
thief, unless [es sei dennjt he’s stolen a sheep, 

S ets Botany Bay.”) “ Free men with an in- 
ependent sense of honour would not trust 
this despotic crew.” (Heine: “ This despot 
crew dare not trust to free men with the froe - 
man's sense of honour.”) “With true Christian 
patience have I ever listened to their misereres.” 
(Heine uses the French miscre —in the singular 
—perhap best rendered here by “ trash.”) 
Here is a somewhat offensive jest robbed of 
its point if not of its sting. 

“English soldiers need no marshall, nor even a 
general, but only a corporal’s stick. . . . and n 
most admirable stick of this kind is Wellington. 

. . . this cowed puppet with a wooden loop, as 
Byron says.” 

What Heine really wrote was— 

“ English soldiers need neither field- mars hal nor 
staff—a corporal’s stick is sufficient. . . . and a 
most admirable stick of that kind is Wellington 
.... that carved puppet with a wooden look, as 
Byron says.” 

(■‘With a wooden look” being given in 
English.) In translating the section entitled 
“ The City of Lucca,” which contains Heine’s 
famous or infamous, unj us titled and unj us tillable, 
attack on Count Platen, Mr. Leland has had to 
decide how much could be sacrificed to modesty 
without utterly ruining the drawing of two 
highly elaborated and purely Heinesque 
figures, the Marohese Gumpelino and his body 
servant Hirsch-Hyacinth; and, despite the very 
considerable vigour with which he has applied 
the pruning knife, we are afraid that he has 
left more than enough of very queer stuff to 
puzzle his readers. As for his other trifling 
expurgatorial exercises, they seem to spring from 
the squeamishness which cannot stand the sight 
of naked chair legs—a squeamishness whose sub¬ 
jects ought to be warned off Heine altogether. 
However plainly Heine may write it, Mr. Leland 
cannot bring himself to say that a man blew 
his nose—he must “ rub his face.” The Reise- 
bilxler are not given here as they stand in the 
German editions of Heine’s works, but as they 
appeared in the original four-volume form: 
that is to say, they include the “ English Frag¬ 
ments,” the two cycles of “ North Sea Poems,” 
and the Heimkehr. While rather doubtful as 
to the proper place for the “ North Sea” poems, 
we are quite sure that the best connexion for 
the Heimkehr is with the Bitch der Lieder which 
Mr. Leland announces for his next volume, and 
we propose to discuss it therewith. Having a 
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strong belief that German verse is more easily 
rendered into good English than German prose, 
we hope to have more pleasure in reviewing 
Mr. Leland’s version of those poems which laid 
the foundation of Heine’s fame than has fallen 
to our lot on the present occasion. 

Rhymes from the Russian. Being faithful 
Translations of Selections from the best 
Russian Poets, &c. By John Pollen. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Mr. Pollen has undertaken, to 
give the public some specimens of the Russian 
poets. The accuracy, however, of his versions 
is, in most cases, more conspicuous than the 
melody of his rhythm; and some of the poems 
of Lermontov, for example, which are mar¬ 
vellously musical in Russian, fare badly at his 
hands. Often he makes no effort to preserve 
the original metre, as in the “Dagger” 
(Kinzhat ); but he is more successful in the 
lines “ How Weary ! How Dreary ” (/ Grustno 
i Skuchno), and gives a fairly spirited version 
of “The Dispute” (Spor). We have a few 
pieces from Pushkin; but here again the 
original metre is often not kept. The verses 
beginning “ Play, my Kathleen ” (Igrai Adele), 
convey a poor idea of the exquisite rhythm of 
the original; “ The Prophet ” ( Prorok) is 
done more satisfactorily. Nadson is repre¬ 
sented by only one piece, but there are some 
good extracts from Nekrasov and Maikov. 
From Krilov there is the somewhat hackneyed 
fable of “The Swan, the Pike, the Crab” 
{Lebed, Stchuka, i Rak ), and some Russian 
national songs are also given. Polonski, one 
of the sweetest of their lyrical poets, comes 
out rather badly in the following version of 
some lines on Skobelev :— 

“ He stood alone ! 

Around from East from West, 

By Russia watched from far, 

A giant—nay! a god of war. 

Beneath the hostile fire he stood 
Unmoved, in reckless hardihood. 

His snow-white vest on battle-field 
Seem’d covered by 8t. Michael’s shield. 

And now his life is reft; that strength 
Broken at length. 

Mr. Pollen is painstaking and accurate, but we 
are afraid that his versions will not do much 
to spread the reputation of the Russian poets 
in England. 

Poems of Gustavo Adolfo Becquer, Rendered 
into English Verse by Mason Carnes. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Wo cannot consider these trans¬ 
lations altogether a success. For the most part 
Mr. Carnes attempts to put Becquer’s poems 
into some kind of English verse; occasionally 
he tries to reproduce the subtle rhymes and 
assonances of Ins Spanish model; but not un- 
frequently he seems to hesitate between two 
incompatible modes of translation—the rhyth¬ 
mical prose often adopted on the continent (of 
which Maurice de Guerin in French, Vde Arana 
in Spanish, and even Becquer himself, were 
masters), and the rendering into verse more 
usually adopted in English. Take No. XL.— 

“ When they related it I felt as if 

An icy blade of steel had pierced me through; 

I leaned against the wall, and for a time, 

Benumbed, lost consciousness of where I was.” 

Is this intended for prose or verse ? In some 
of the rhymed pieces the versifier succumbs to 
the fatal temptation of inserting redundant 
adjectives ana otiose phrases not in the 
original; but we gladly remark an improve¬ 
ment towards the end of the volume. As an 
example of different modes of rendering 
foreign verse, the reader may compare with the 
original and with the above the version by 
M. B. de Tannenberg ‘ ‘ Lorsqu’on me le raconta, 
je sentis le froid,” and other pieces, in his La 
Poe sit Castillane Contemporaine (p. 163). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first week of the New Year has brought 
us two works from Prof. Max Muller, one con¬ 
taining translations of Vedic Hymns, with com¬ 
mentary, forming the thirty-second volume of 
the “ Sacred Books of the East; ” the other the 
third volume of his Gifford Lectures, on A nthropo- 
logical Religion. Prof. Max Miiller will begin 
his fourth and last eourso of Gifford Lectures at 
Glasgow on Tuesday next, January 12, the 
subject being “Psychological Religion.” 

The volume of New Fragments, by Prof. 
Tyndall, which Messrs. Longmans will publish 
in a week or two, is by no means confined to 
physical science. It will include Personal 
Recollections of Carlyle, and also two cr three 
papers on Alpine subjects. 

Dr. Robert Brown is engaged on an entirely 
new work, which will be published in serial 
form by Messrs. Cassell and Company, under 
the title of The Story of Africa and its Ex¬ 
plorers. In preparing the work, Dr. Brown 
has availed himself of the assistance of several 
well-known explorers, who will not only write 
descriptions of their own travels, but will revise 
sections relating to countries with which they 
are personally familiar. Part I. will be issued 
on January 20. 

A second edition of Mr. Henry Norman’s 
The Real Japan has been called for, and will be 
ready immediately. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is about to issue in a 
new form the late Emile de Laveleye’s Letters 
from Italy, translated by Mr. Thorp. 

An English translation of M. Petavel’s 
Problem of Immortality is being made by Mr. 
F. A. Freer, and will be published shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The committee appointed by the govern¬ 
ment of Barbados to report upon the records 
of that colony haveadopted a suggestion made by 
Mr. Hawtayne, of British Guiana, that the 
Record Office in London should be asked to 
undertake the sorting, calendaring, &o., of the 
old papers which have been put away into 
some twenty tin boxes in hopeless confusion. 
The Colonial Secretary of the island, Mr. 
Knollys, who is chairman of the committee, 
has accordingly written to the secretary of the 
Public Record Office, asking whether the 
skilled staff of that department could be 
employed upon the work. 

At the suggestion of President Dias, Mr. 
Hubert H. Bancroft has undertaken to write a 
book on the resources and development of 
Mexico, to be published in Spanish and in 
English in separate volumes. Mr. Bancroft, 
who is now in the city of Mexico, with his 
family, has secretaries in various parts of the 
Republic working in conjunction with the 
governors of the several States. It is intended 
that the book shall be a representation of 
industrial Mexico as it exists to-day, primarily 
for presentation at the Chicago Exhibition. 

The Harleian Manuscript No. 1552 (British 
Museum)—comprising the Visitations of Nor¬ 
folk of 1563 (Hervey), of 1589 (Cooke), and of 
1613 (Raven), combined into one collection by 
R. Mundy about 1620—edited by Mr. Walter 
Rye (with corrections from the Collections of 
Le Neve, Martin, Norris, and L’Estrange, 
in his possession), has been printed as the 
thirty-second volume of the Harleian Society’s 
publications, and is now being issued to the 
members. 

Poet Lore for January and February will con¬ 
tain papers on “ Shelley’s Faith; Its Develop¬ 
ment and Prophecy,” by Mr. Kineton Parkes. 
The first of the papers was read some time ago 
at a meeting of the Shelley Society, 


Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad, an Indian 
scholar, who is staying in Ventnor, has been 
the guest of Lord Tennyson at Farringford for 
two days. The Poet Laureate is in excellent 
health, and has taken a good deal of walking 
exercise during the fine weather lately pre¬ 
vailing in the Isle of Wight. 

Prof. H. A. Salmone, who hats for some 
time past been busily engaged upon one or two 
important literary undertakings, has recently 
had a severe attack of influenza. We learn, how¬ 
ever, that he is making satisfactory progress, 
although Btill confined to his bed. 

The next meeting of the Library Association 
will be held in the Central Public Library, 
Chelsea, on Monday, January 11, at 8 p.m. 
The report of the committee upon “ Size 
Notation ” will be discussed and proposed for 
adoption; and Mr. Quinn, the librarian of the 
Chelsea Public Libraries, will give an account 
of the libraries under his charge. 

Dr. Oskar Sommer has added to the 
services which he has already rendered to 
students of English literature by superintend¬ 
ing for Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. the repro¬ 
duction in photographic facsimile of the first 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, printed 
by Ponsonby in 1590. The reproduction has 
been executed by Mr. Charles Praetorius, and 
is on the whole well done, though some of the 
pages have taken the ink rather unevenly, and 
present a somewhat blurred appearance. But the 
line type of the original renders even the repro¬ 
duction a very handsome book, and all lovers 
of Sidney will be glad to possess it. Dr. 
Sommer has not on this occasion endeavoured 
to rival his editorial achievements in connexion 
with the Morte d’Arthur. He has contented 
himself with compiling an interesting account 
of the various editions of the Arcadia, from its 
first publication down to the present time. As 
is well known, in the second edition, printed in 
1592, a very considerable addition was made to 
the text, and it has long been asserted that 
important differences exist in the books common 
to both editions. After a careful collation, Dr. 
Sommer is able to show that this is not the 
case, the variations being both few and 
slight. 

Alexander Kiellanp, the well-known 
Norwegian novelist, has just published a new 
volume of tales and letters of travel, entitled 
Mennesker og Dyr. Not the least welcome 
part of it to his numerous admirers will be the 
very characteristic portrait of the author in 
his study, which faces the title-page. 

The last number of the Publishers’ Circular 
gives the usual analytic table of books published 
during 1891. The grand total is 5706, made up 
of 4429 new books and 1277 new editions. 
These figures show a slight decrease on those of 
the previous year, a larger decrease on those of 
1889, and a very considerable decrease when 
compared with the grand total of 1888, which 
was 6591. There has been no material variation 
of recent years in the proportion of the several 
classes, except that novels are still growing 
steadily. Since 1880, the total number of 
novels (new and old) published in a year has 
increased from 580 to 1216, or more than two¬ 
fold ; and miscellaneous (including pamphlets) 
has increased from 353 to 731, again more than 
twofold. While, on the other hand, arts, 
sciences, and illustrated works have decreased 
from 479 to only 116, or less than one-fourth . 
and theology has decreased from 975 to 62i. 
The annual out-put of poetry seems to reman 1 
content at between 100 and 170 volumes; while 
the new editions of old poetry, which come 
into competition with contemporary verse, also 
remains pretty constant at between 40 and 1 1 
volumes. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Among the honours of the New Tear, we may 
mention here that a peerage has been conferred 
upon Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow; and 
that Principal Geddes, of Aberdeen, best-known 
for his Homeric studies, has been knighted. 

The following is the letter written by the 
Public Orator (Dr. Sandys) on , > *ialf of the 
Vice-Chancellor and Senate of tn > University 
of Cambridge, announcing to the Duke of 
Devonshire his election to the office of Chan¬ 
cellor :— 

“ Etiam nobis hodie tecum, vir illustrissime, licet 
quasi communi dolore propterea consociari, quod 
in patre tuo, viro vere venerabili, a nobis nuper 
abrepto, Academiae patronum insignem amisimus, 
qui loco splendido natus et Academicis in studiis 
honores amplissimos adeptus, fere triginta annos 
Cancellarii munere summa dignitate, iniiima 
liberalitate functus eat. Viri tanti autem munifl- 
centiam aedificium nobilo acientiarum terminia 
proferendia ab ipso dedicatum, et omni apparatus 

f enere ab eodem inatructum, in perpetuum cele- 
rabit. Viri tanti memoria non modo m Academiae 
annalibus fideliter conaervabitur, sed etiam in 
imagine ipaiua a pictore eximio ezpressa, inter 
posteros semper auperstes vivet. 

“ Hodie vero animi grati testimonium, quod patri 
tuo, dum inter vivos erat, pluaquam seme! unanimo 
consensu obtulimus, non sine reverentia quadam 
denuo offerre volumes, dum litteris hisce publice 
scriptis fllium eius certiorem facimus, ipsum Can¬ 
cellarii nostri in locum suffragiis unanimis esse 
electum. Neque nos fugit, etiam publicis ex causis 
eundem imprimis Cancellarii nostri succeasorem 
esse omnium dignissimum. 

“ Tu igitur , qui publicis in rebus tanta cum laude 
versatua, patriae tori tarn diu profuisti, fortasse non 
dedignaberis praeesse noatrae atque adeo prodesse 
reipublicne: sed Academiae officio summo a tot 
vins illustribus et a patre tuo praesertim omato (si 
tibi commodum exit) accepto, nostrum omnium 
imminues dolorem, nostrum omnium explebis desi- 
derium. Vale.” 

The representatives of the Victoria University 
at the tercentenary of the University of Dublin 
will be the Vice-Chanoellor, Principal Rendell, 
of Liverpool, and the chairman of the general 
board of studies, Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, of Man¬ 
chester. 

The Oxford Historical Society, which was 
founded in 1884, has just issued to its members 
its nineteenth publication, and announces three 
more as at press, besides others in preparation. 
The present is the first of a series in which the 
Bev. Andrew Clark, the most indefatigable of 
the society’s editors, has undertaken to produce 
an "edition definitif ” of the Life and Times of 
the great Oxford antiquary of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, Anthony Wood. For 
this purpose he has not only re-edited from the 
original MSS. Wood’s autobiographical narra¬ 
tive, but has brought together in the same 
chronological order all his numerous personal 
memoranda (to a great extent hitherto un¬ 
published) from his diaries and other miscel¬ 
laneous papers. In the Introduction, he gives 
an admirably clear account of all the materials 
available for the life of Wood, with some severe 
strictures on former editors, mentioning an 
altogether new genealogical MS. in the PhiUipps 
collection at Cheltenham, and proving—if proof 
were needed—that the writing of his name “ a 
Wood” was merely a freak of pedantry. It 
would be impossible to praise too highly the 
wealth of details conveyed in the notes. These 
consist, for the most part, of references and 
explanations of the text: but in a few instances 
Mr. Clark has contributed information of 
general interest. For example, he explains 
(p. 94) the difficulty that has been felt about 
the amount of plate surrendered to the king by 
the several colleges ; he demonstrates (p. 152), 
from contemporary pamphlets in the Wood 
collection, that the usual attitude in beheadings 
w*a to lie prone ; and he quotes (p. 373) a letter 


of the late General Rigaud, exploding the 
vulgar error that the mayor and burgesses of 
Oxford used to go to St. Mary’s on stated days 
with halters round their necks. The volume is 
illustrated with some half-dozen facsimiles in 
collotype of plans and documents, including 
the famous autograph of the Devil in the library 
of Queen’s College. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LAST SHALL BE FIB8T. 

Who would not haste to do some mighty thing, 

If safe occasion gave it to his hand, 

Knowing that, at its close, his name would ring, 
Coupled with praises, through a grateful laud r ' 
Who would not hear with joy some great command 
Bidding him dare to earn a glorious name ? 

The task is easy that secures us fame. 

But, ah! how seldom comes the trumpet-call 
That stirs the pulse, and fills the veins with flame, 
When victory asks fierce effort, once for all, 

And smiling fortune points a way to fame 
Along some path of honour, free from blame. 

To one, the call to do great deeds speaks loud, 

To one, amidst a vast unhonoured crowd. 

Far otherwise the common lot of man: 

Our hourly toil but seeks the means to live ; 

Our dull monotonous labour knows no plan 
Save that which stem necessity doth give. 

Our earnings fill an ever-leaking sieve ; 

One task fulfilled, another still succeeds, 

And brief neglect brings overgrowth of weeds. 

What wonder thon if suffering men repine, 

And hopelessness gives way to mad despair P 
Some murmur at, yea, curse the scheme divine 
That placed them where the saws of fretting care 
Across their brows a deepening channel wear. 

For them, no spring-tide speaks of hope renewed, 
But changeless wintry skies above them brood. 

Oh fools and blind ! This world is not the goal, 
But shapes us for a larger world unknown ; 

The vilest slave, that keeps a patient soul, 

Shall yet rank higher them the sensual drone 
Who seeks to please his worthless self alone. 

If humblest toil be hardest, yet be sure, 

He most shall merit who can most endure. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


OR ITU ARY. 

JOHN ROLPH. 

It is with much regret that we record the 
death of Mr. John Bolph, which took place 
on December 27, after only two days’ illness, at 
the early age of forty-one. 

Mr. Bolph was bom at Great Berkhampstead, 
in 1850. But the greater part of his life was 
passed in Dorsetshire, the county of Barnes and 
Thomas Hardy; and it was there that he 
acquired the deep devotion to nature and out¬ 
door life which was the distinguishing feature 
of his character. By profession a journalist, 
he will always be remembered by his friends as 
a poet, whose fate it was to “ die with all his 
music in him.” In his young days, Lord 
Houghton befriended him ; and we have heard 
that Lord Tennyson pressed him to publish his 
verses in book-form. From this he was deterred 
partly by lack of means, but still more by- 
excess of modesty: he used to insist that his 
“ poems were not worth publication.” Several 
of them appeared in Time, a few in the 
Academy, and others in different periodicals. 
They are marked by love of the country and 
simplicity of diction; and they possess the 
supreme merit of representing faithfully the 
mind of the man. 

Three or four years ago, Mr. Bolph was 
encouraged to leave Dorchester, where he had 
established a literary reputation and made I 
many friends, in order to try his chance in f 


London journalism. Soon afterwards he was 
unlucky enough to meet with an acoident, 
which laid him aside for some months, and 
compelled him to forfeit the advantage of 
excellent introductions. But, in most dis¬ 
heartening circumstances, he never permitted 
himself to lose hope, and he ultimately found 
permanent employment on the staff of the 
Daily Graphic. Among his latest work for 
that paper was a series of articles on the present 
position of the Church of England, which 
involved much painstaking research. 

Mr. Bolph was gifted with a face that might 
be called beautiful, and with a winning charm 
of manner. While reserved towards strangers, 
he quickly gained the confidence of those who 
knew him, and he excelled in the art of 
intimate conversation. Though far from 
prosperous himself, he was always ready to 
hold out a hand to any struggling writer, 
artist, or actor. Many owo to him the 
sympathy and advice which may be more 
valuable than material help. His wife died 
before him, but he leaves two children. 

J. S. C. 


The death is also announced of Sir George 
Biddell Airy, ex-astronomer-royal, at the great 
age of ninety-one; of Sir James Bedhouse, 
the veteran orientalist and author of Turkish 
dictionaries and grammars, aged eighty ; of 
M. Emile de Laveleye, professor of political 
economy at Liege, whose reputation as a 
publicist was international ; and -of Mr. 
William. Henry Davenport Adams, whose books 
published between 1856 and 1888 fill no less 
than two columns in the new Supplement of 
AUibone. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antitptarij begins the New Year well. Miss 
Bume’s paper on “The Moral of the Folk¬ 
lore Congress,” is suggestive of progress in 
several directions. The idea that the hiring¬ 
time for servants, which varies much in 
adjoining districts, is a mark of the race of the 
early settlers is striking, and we have no doubt 
correct. May Day and Martinmas are the 
chief terms, but we believe there are others. 
There' is sixteenth-century evidence that the 
feast of Saint Helen in spring, that is, the 
festival of the Invention of the Cross, was one 
of these periods. Together with hiring-days, 
the various terms at which rents were wont to 
be paid should be catalogued. A map showing 
these facts, when garnered, similar to those 
prepared by the late Dr. A. J. Ellis to illustrate 
his great work on dialects, would be very use¬ 
ful. The Bev. F. W. Weaver contributes “ Notes 
on the Lights of a Mediaeval Church.” It 
contains much knowledge in a compact form. 
We trust that he, or someone else who has 
studied the subject, may be moved to treat it 
at length. So far as we know, there is no 
book in any European language which 
furnishes anything beyond the very scantiest 
information as to the devotional use of lamps 
and candles. The Bev. Father B. F. Clarke has 
a paper on “ The Holy Coat of Treves.” He is 
careful not to give an opinion whether it is, or 
is not, that which it purports to be. Its history 
cannot be traced by such evidence as is satis¬ 
factory to the historian beyond seven hundred 
years, but there is good reason for thinking 
that it is older than the twelfth century. That 
it is of Eastern manufacture does not seem to 
admit of doubt. Lastly, we have an account of 
the Museum at Beading by Mr. P. H. Ditchfield. 
It possesses, we are glad to find, a far finer 
collection of interesting objects than we in our 
ignorance had assumed. The “ Notes of the 
Month,” especially those which relate to foreign 
countries, will be of permanent value. 
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MISS AMELIA R. EDWARDS. 

We are glad to be able to announce that 
a pension on the Civil list has been con¬ 
ferred upon Miss ..Amelia B. Edwards, “in 
consideration of her services to literature and 
archaeology.” This honour, as unexpected as 
it is well-merited, comes at a most opportune 
time; for Miss Edwards is still confined to a 
sick-bed, having never entirely recovered from 
the unfortunate accident that befel her towards 
the close of her lecturing tour in the United 
States, nearly two years ago. 

Readers of the Academy do not need to be 
reminded of Miss Edwards’s devotion to the 
cause of Egyptology. Since 1877, she has con¬ 
tributed to this journal upwards of one hun¬ 
dred articles in that department of learning. 
It was she who initiated and organised the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883, with the co¬ 
operation of Prof. R. S. Poole, and the munifi¬ 
cent assistance of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson ; 
and she has ever since continued to be the 
moving spirit of that society, either as 
honorary secretary or vice-president. During 
the winter of 1889-90 she delivered 115 lectures 
in America on Egyptological subjects, the sub¬ 
stance of which (with large additions) is pub¬ 
lished in her latest book, Pharoahs, Fellahs, 
and Explorers (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co). 

But—in consideration of the fact that the 
new Supplement of Allibone gives no less than 
eighty writers of the name, including her 
cousin Miss M. Betham-Ed wards—we may be 
permitted to take this opportunity of recording 
some of her other work in literature. At an 
early age, she began to write for the press, 
both for daily newspapers and other periodicals, 
and found that her pencil was almost as useful 
to her as her pen. Her first novel was pub¬ 
lished as far back as 1853; but her first success 
was achieved with Barbara's History (1864), 
and in the opinion of some her last novel, Lord 
Rrachenbury (1880), ranks next in merit. Un¬ 
like many modem purveyors of fiction, she 
never managed to produce a novel or two a 
year ; but the number of volumes she has 
written or edited form a respectable total. In 
1873 appeared Untrodden Peals and Unfre¬ 
quented Passes, illustrated by her own pencil; 
and in 1877 A Thousand Miles up the Nile, of 
which a handsome reprint, with the original 
illustrations, was published in 1888 (Routledge). 
It is to this book that many of us owe our 
initiation into Egyptology; while to Miss 
Edwards it formed the turning point of her 
career. Henceforth she abandoned the remu¬ 
nerative profession of a popular novelist for 
the severe and ill-requited labours of the 
archaeological student, which in her case have 
not even been brightened by winters spent in 
Egypt. But she has won the only reward she 
desired, not so much in her own reputation as a 
specialist, as in the wide interest now taken, 
both in this country and in the United States, 
in the systematic exploration of ancient Egypt. 

Finally, we must mention what wo believe to 
be a unique distinction, when Columbia College, 
New York, conferred upon her, in 1887, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in absentia. 


SELECTED FOREIGN ROOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Farrf, Ferd. SylviAne: roman ini'dit. Faria: Testard. 
28 fr. 

Linin', A. Lea reliurca artiitiques et armorifaa de la 
bibliothiViue communale d’Abbeville. Faria: Gruel. 
38 fr 

Rfrkr, F. v. Der karolingiache Palaatbau. I. Die Yor- 
bildtr. Mi.nohen : Franz. 2 M. 80 Pf. 


THEOLOGY. 

Lrixdorfxr, D. Daa heil. Scbriftwerk Kohelet im !Lichte 
der Geecbichte. Hamburg: Fritzache. 4 M. 60 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Pkniflb, H., et Aem. Cuatklaix. Chartularium Univerai- 
tatia Pariaienaia. Tom. n. Beet. 1. Ab a. 1288 ad a. 
1380. Paria: Delalain. 30 fir. 

Flxrr, le Marquis de. Le Roi Louis-Philippe: vie anecdotique 
(1778—18601. Paris: Dentu. 10 fr. 

LiroxTi, Ferd. Guerre d’Espagne: extrait dea aouvenire 
ini'dits du General Jomini (1808—1814). Paris: Baudoin. 
6 fr. 

I Piirisc, Correspondence de, avee plusieuxe miasionnairee et 
religleux de l’ordre dea capucina (1681—1837), p.p. le P. 
Apollinaire, preface par Ph. Tamizey de Larroque. 
Paria: Picard. 9fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Verhardluhoxx d. 9. deutschen Geographeotages zu Wien, 
1891. Hng. v. G. Kollm. Berlin: Reimer. 6 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Darkkstrtrr, Amdne. Couib de gnunmaire historians de la 
league fraaqalae. l n ‘ partie. PhoniHique. P.p. E. 
Muret. Faria: Delagrave. 2 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A WEL8H PEDIGREE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

7, Clarendon YOlas, Oxford: Jan. 1,1892. 

I have just come across the appended pedigree 
of Oliver Cromwell in a MS. which Bodley’s 
librarian has recently acquired (there has been 
no time to catalogue it, so that I cannot give an 
exact reference). The entry is in the well- 
known hand of the Welsh copyist, Iago ab 
Dewi, and the year 1685 is the probable date 
of it. The pedigree is so precise that it 
should be easy of verification, or contradiction, 
and I invite the attention of Mr. Firth to it. 

J. Gwenogvryn Evans. 

“ Oliver L(ord) Protector son to Robert Cromwell, 
Esq., son to Sir Richard Cromwell, son to Sir 
Richard Williams, alias Cromwell begotten on a 
daughter of Walter Cromwell, which Sir Richard 
Cromwell was son to Morgan Williams, son to 
William Morgan, of New church in Gwiadmorgan- 
shire, and one of the Privy Chamber to Henry, the 
Seventh, son to John son to Morgan son to Howell 
son to Madog, Lord of Cibion [Kibor], son to 
Alan, Lord of Eibion, son to Owen, Lord of 
Kibion, son to Cadwgan son to Blethyn ab Cynfyn, 
Prince of Powys & North Wales.” 


“MERCHANT OF VENICE.”—A CONJECTURE. 

Trinity College, Dublin : Dec. 21,1891. 

In the Trial Soene (IV. i. 368), the Duke 
says r 

“ The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine.” 

This is interpreted by Clark and Wright— 
“which submission on your part mayinduoe 
me to commute for a fine.” But is such a 
meaning possible for drive, which would indi¬ 
cate an added penalty, not a mitigated one ? 
Cp. “ Much Ado,” I. i. 302, 

“ To drive liking to the name of love.” 
Should we not read derive, taking the verb in 
its Latin sense of “to deflect,” “to turn the 
course of”? This would be characteristic of 
the style of Shakspere, who so often uses words 
coming from Latin in a sense now obsolete but 
quite conformable to their origin. The ex¬ 
amples of this usage are very numerous: a 
good one is “ continent ” in the sense of “ that 
which oontains.” 

Shakspere, indeed, uses derive almost exactly 
in the sense here required in “ 2 Henry IV.,” 
IV. 5. 42, 

“ This imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itself to me; ” 

and in “ Henry VIII.,” II. 4. 31, 

“ What friend of mine, 

That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? ” 

South has derive in exactly the same sense 


which I would give it in “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

“ Company lessens the shame of vice by sharing 
it, and abates the torrent of a common odium by 
deriving It into many channels.” 

Derivare crimen, culpam, tram are familia r 
expressions in Latin. The metre, of course, 
fully admits of the ohange. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE CHARTER OF A LONDON TEACHING 
UNIVERSITY. 

Hampstead: Jan. 2, 1892. 

Twenty years or so ago there was an en¬ 
thusiastic and youthful graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who on being elected to a 
fellowship at that college, declined to sign the 
test tended to him. His action helped the 
great movement which freed our national 
universities from denominational control; and 
now the Churchman, the Nonconformist, the 
Jew, and the Agnostic may be found with 
their feet under the same combination table, 
softening each other’s asperities and learning 
to understand that difference of opinion is 
itself an intellectual stimulus in academic life. 

It appears from Prof. Warr’s letter that the 
aforesaid enthusiastic and youthful graduate 
was not moved to his action by the fact that 
the Nonconformist, the Jew, and the Agnostic 
were excluded from participating in many of 
the advantages and privileges of post-graduate 
life, but that he was really fighting the cause 
of the Churchman who did not heartily accept 
the Articles of his Church. Even on this i 
narrower ground his conduct was public- 
spirited ; and anyone who had described his 
conduct as “infuriated,” and arising from 
“ hostility” to this or that corporation, would 
surely have been putting himself in a ridicu¬ 
lous position. It would, perhaps, be impossible 
to convince Prof. Warr that I am not in an 
“infuriated” condition, and that I bear no 
“ hostility ” to King’s College. Did he know 
me, however, a little better, he would be quite 
sure that I hold only one thing more foolish 
than being in a fury against any institution, 
and that is to charge another, with whose 
opinions I do not agree, of such an absurd 
mental condition. I think, in a matter like 
that of a metropolitan university—whioh, to my 
mind, is of national importance—it would have 
helped our discussion had Prof. Warr adopted 
a slightly more academic and logical form of 
argument. 

The reader of Prof. Warr’s letter might 
possibly believe—that I, after all was arranged 
to everybody’s satisfaction, had suddenly com¬ 
menced an attack on the proposed charter— 
the real fact being that I have consistently, in 
and out of season, condemned that charter from 
its very inception. To my mind the Council of 
University College has sadly forgotten the 
traditions which in the old days gave life and 
vigour to that college, by supporting in any 
way a charter of this retrograde character. 

The college was established as a protest against 
sectarian education, and it is painful to see it 
giving its support to a sectarian university. 

Is University College to hand over the teach¬ 
ing and examining in divinity to the sole con¬ 
trol of the Kinfps College professors ? Y® 
shades of Brougham, Hume, and Quite. 

Prof. Warr cites Sir George Young with regard 
to denominational colleges at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge; but both Prof. Warr and his authority 
seem to have forgotten the distinction at both 
Oxford and Cambridge between the colleges 
and the university. No university professors 
and offioers at those universities are apppmtea 
by a denominational institution having a 
definite test. The only university 
appointed by the colleges as such are possibly 
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the proctors ; but if Keble or Selwyn Colleges 
really take their turn on the rota for 
selecting proctors, then I am inclined to think 
it is a breach of the Tests Act. The university 
professors and officers are chosen by boards 
appointed by the university, and, except in the 
case of the divinity professors, there is not the 
least question of religious test. Sir George 
Young’s “ authoritative letter ” ihus seems to 
have no bearing whatever on . i.e proposal to 
create a university of which one half of the 
professors and teachers in the faculties of 
Science and Arts are to be selected under a 
test which excludes “Nonconformists as such,” 
to say nothing of a Huxley, a Clifford, or a 
Sylvester. My “ sublimely cool proposal ” is not 
“to extirpate King’s College,” but to point 
out that a college which occupies an absolutely 
anomalous position among the university 
colleges of the country cannot become a con¬ 
stituent part of a great metropolitan university 
until it has reformed itself. So far from believing 
that University College alone could constitute 
a university for London, I should not hope for 
much from University College together with a 
reformed King’s College, unless they ultimately 
placed the appointment of their teachers and 
the control of their buildings in the hands of 
the new University Senate—unless in fact they 
went into that “ melting-pot ” which appar¬ 
ently Prof. Warr looks upon in much the same 
manner as Peer Gynt looked upon the button- 
moulder’s ladle. 

One word more as to Prof. Warr’s letter. 
He says that it is now the thirteenth hour, that 
all is nicely settled, that “ it is quite incredible 
that our Legislature, in the teeth of the Privy 
Council, will take leave of English common 
sense, &c., &c.” Now I hold “ common sense” 
to be a name often used for moral and intel¬ 
lectual inertia; and I think that if anything 
were calculated to stir up members of Parlia¬ 
ment to a sense of the real issues involved, it 
would be a perusal of this delightful sentence. 
Here is a matter which is of primary importance 
for the metropolis—I believe, for the nation—in 
the carrying out of which it is peculiarly 
needful to insure that no new privileged body 
shall block the road for future reorganisation 
of the higher education of four or five million 
people; and we are told that Parliament is to be 
controlled by the Privy Council. In other 
words, the Privy Council can create a university 
on the narrowest educational lines, and with a 
denominational basis, and Parliament must then 
waste its time several years hence in passing 
a new Tests Act, and possibly reconstituting 
the whole scheme. Why ? Because it must not 
now move in the teeth of the two or three 
Privy Councillors who profess to have heard all 
interested parties. Prof. Warr believes I am 
“ executing a war dance ” on my own account; 
he can hardly be acquainted with the feeling of 
many distinguished external scholars and 
scientists with regard to this insignificant uni¬ 
versity, and with the parliamentary opposition 
which there is increasing evidence that it is 
sure to meet with. 

In reply to Mr. Spencer Hill and Prof. 
Herford, there is much that might be said, and 
but little spaee to say it in. In the first place, 
let me say that I consider that the ideal London 
University ought to take powers to teach in 
whatsoever manner and wheresoever within the 
metropolitan boundaries seems good to it, and 
to confer such distinctions on the taught as it 
pleases. I doubt whether the Albert Charter 
is framed so as to convey these powers; it 
depends entirely on whether the word “ college” 
is to be interpreted of a group of teachers, or of 
a group of buildings. But to admit the 
desirability of these powers being included in 
any real university system is not inconsistent 
with asserting that the Albert Charter will be 
worse than it is, if the proposals of the' London 


Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching be adopted as modifications. I 
believe with Mr. Spencer Hill that a real 
university ought to have power to “ control” 
and guide ” the Extension movement; I 
hold, in the language of the Boyal Commis¬ 
sioners, that it would be excellent for the 
Extension and various other teaching bodies of 
a lower grade to be “ co-ordinated under a 
university as their natural head.” But I object 
entirely to what Prof. Herford terms the 
“lower function” controlling the “higher 
function,” or to “ university extension” having 
per ee a large control over university teaching 
in the true sense. The higher may control ana 
guide the lower; but the lower will look to its 
own ends, and, if it be not. held in bounds, 
ultimately extinguish the less popular, but none 
the less necessary steady academic teaching and 
research. But it may be said, is there any real 
danger of this ? I reply certainly, if this 
pitiable Albert Charter is modified in the direc¬ 
tion of the proposals of the London Extension 
Society. Those proposals amend the word 
“ college ” in the charter by substituting for it 
“college, society, or institution”; ana they 
strike out the word “buildings,” which 
occurs in the condition of admission of any 
college. I hold that if the charter were thus 
amended, no reasonable person could suppose 
that the “society without buildings” thus 
referred to could mean anything but the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
and that with the amended charter it would be 
impossible to resist its admission into the new 
university. The effect of this admission, as the 
charter runs, would be to make every teacher 
appointed by that society ipso facto a member of 
the faculty of Arts or of Science, and therefore 
place him on exactly the same footing as any 
permanent London teacher with regard to the 
control of the new university. The Extension 
teachers are drawn principally from Oxford and 
Cambridge, are often not even residents in 
London, and their chief sympathies would 
naturally be with their own extension work. I 
believe that the faculty of Arts would, with the 
amended charter, be practically under the com¬ 
plete control of the Extensionists, and for this 
reason I assert that the proposals of the London 
Extension Society can only tend to a degrada¬ 
tion of academic standards and ideals. The 
Council of that Society may be unaware of what 
the results of their proposals would be were 
they carried into effect; but when I am told, as 
I was the other day, by a great Extension 
authority, that “ what we want is a democratic 
university in London,” and “that the best 
intellects will always be drafted off to Oxford 
and Cambridge,” then I feel pretty conscious of 
the danger which a weak university like the 
Albert Charter proposes will run, if the Exten¬ 
sion is co-ordinated with, but not under it. I 
believe that a university of real importance in 
London would take over the organisation and 
staff of the Extension as it stands; but that is 
a completely different matter from admitting a 
body which has not the highest academic 
standards to a dominant position in a weak 
university. 

My letter has run to too great a length 
already, but I must add a few words as to the 
shibboleth of a “ democratic university ” which 
some of our Extension friends are raising. I 
am told that I am working for a “ class 
university” and neglecting the “democratic 
conditions of a democratic age.” So far from 
this being the fact, some years ago I carried 
with some difficulty through the Senate of 
University College a proposal to annually 
select a certain number of boys from the 
Board schools, give them a secondary educa¬ 
tion in the College school (if they had not 
already secondary scholarships), and ulti¬ 
mately provided them with an academic 


education in the College. I wanted thereby 
to bring the College into touch with the 
democracy. It is true that this proposal was 
shelved somewhere between the Council and 
the School Board; but none the less it marks 
what I consider the true democratic side of 
academic education, i.e., the drafting into the 
university of the best intellects of all classes, 
and giving them that steady persistent training 
which I believe can only be very distantly ap¬ 
proximated to by occasional night lectures. Mr. 
Spencer Hill asks why we cannot have 
academic teaching at night for that large class 
“ who have to carry on their higher education 
pari passu with the earning of their daily 
bread.” I reply that there are not two per 
cent, of men or women who work all the day 
who are capable of the intellectual exertion re¬ 
quired for steady thinking work at night. I am 
not speaking without some experience of evening 
audiences and of the extent to which one can 
profitably tax, not the 2 per cent., but the 
average human intellect. I hold that the 
2 per cent, had better at once be drafted by 
scholarships and sizatships into the regular 
academic courses. Here is the real point—per¬ 
haps 2 per cent, of Extension students are really 
capable of the highest work, and they should 
be especially provided for. The remainder do, 
no doubt, good work, but it is not academic; 
they have not, in many cases, even the secondary 
education which would enable them to profit 
by real aoademic teaching. 

Lastly, Prof. Herford gives a testimonial to 
the Extension Society for the “ young women 
in the London suburbs,” who do papers in litera¬ 
ture which would not disgrace the Cambridge 
Mediaeval and Modern Language Tripos. 
Prof. Herford speaks as an examiner. Now I 
chanced to be a member of the Board of 
Modem and Mediaeval Languages at Cam¬ 
bridge when the schedule of that Tripos was 
drawn up, and I remember the battle that was 
fought in Cambridge on the question whether the 
modern French and German literatures were to be 
considered subjectsprovidingasufficienttraining 
for the university to give degrees upon. It was 
decided in the negative ; and I remember how, 
in particular, the schedule was framed so that a 
thorough training was demanded in Old High, 
Middle High and Low German, Gothic or 
Icelandic. I do not know how far the Tripos 
has fallen from its high estate since then, but I 
know what the aim of the Board which drew 
up the original schedule was. The next point 
is that I have thrice lectured for the University 
Extension Society on German literature in the 
London suburbs, and that I have carefully 
examined the literature syllabuses of Extension 
lecturers of recent years. I therefore can with 
some confidence say that the teaching provided 
by the Extension Society would not enable any 
“ young woman in the suburbs ” to reach the 
standard of the Cambridge schedule as we 
originally laid it down. I believe no instruc¬ 
tion in the grammar and philology of the 
Teutonic languages would attract classes of 
fifty to one hundred people in the suburbs, but 
at any rate it has cot been attempted. Yet 
without such instruction I deny the efficiency 
of any education in language, or at any rate 
its claim to be be academic in character. If 
Prof. Herford’s young women exhibited, as ho 
says, a high standard of knowledge, I have 
no doubt he will find on investigation that they 
had received philological training—possibly at 
Cambridge itself—before enlivening the mono¬ 
tony of suburban life by attending Extension 
lectures. All praise to the Extension lecturers 
that they can attract thoughtful and energetic 
people; but it does not follow, because they 
do good work, they are on that account to 
control the future of university education in 
London. 

If the “ Extensionists ” desired to throw out 
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the charter, I for one would work with them; 
but they desire to amend an inefficient charter 
by adding themselves to it. That is what I 
term the degradation of the academic ideal in 
London ; and as Prof. Warr has not convinced 
me that the King’s College test (which I not 
only “ fancy I have inspected,” but have 
received in the flesh) is a possibility for a 
modern university, so Mr. Spencer Hill and 
Prof. Herford fail to persuade me that the 
“ democratic university ” of the future will be 
an enlarged Extension Society. 

Karl Pearson. 


TIIE FITTON PORTRAITS AT ARBURY. 

London : Dec. SO, 1891. 

My attention has been called to the report 
published in the Academy of December 19 of 
a meeting of the New Shakspere Society, held 
on December 11, at which a paper was read by 
Mr. Thomas Tyler on “ The Latest Objections 
to the Herbert-Fitton Theory of the Sonnets,” 
in which he criticises some of the Arbury 
pictures. I do not know how far the necessary 
curtailment of the paper for the purposes of a 
report may have affected the aocuracy of the 
statements made in that paper; but as they 
stand in the report, I think the references to 
these portraits are rather calculated to give rise 
to some misapprehensions, and, as I passed 
some months at Arbury this last year and 
studied the portraits there with considerable 
care, I may perhaps be permitted to give a 
short description of the portraits in ques¬ 
tion. 

I must premise that most of the portraits at 
Arbury tear comparatively modem English 
inscriptions, all in the same style, stating the 
name and in many cases the dates of birth and 
death of the subject of the portrait; these 
modem inscriptions are attributed to Sir Roger 
Newdigate the last baronet, who succeeded in 
1734 and died in 1806: several of them are very 
inaccurate, and where they are not supported 
by independent evidence it would be unsafe to 
rely upon them. Besides these modem inscrip¬ 
tions, there are, however, on several of the 
older pictures Latin inscriptions of a totally 
different character, giving the age of the 
subject and usually also the year in which the 
portrait was painted; and there seems no 
reason to doubt that these Latin inscriptions 
are contemporaneous. 

Mr. Tyler refers to three portraits as “ said 
to represent Mary Fitton. The first is a 
portrait on panel of two girls: it bears no 
modem inscription, but at the top of the 
picture in the centre are the words “Anno 
doffi 1592,” in the (spectator’s) left hand top 
comer “etatis sue 18,” and in the right hand 
top comer “ etatis sue 15.” The elder girl has 
dark hair and eyebrows and grey eyes: in her 
right hand she holds a fan, and in her left a 
flower which looks like a carnation; on her ruff 
is depicted a pansy, on her forehead she wears 
a jewel, and round her neck hangs a necklace. 
The younger girl has brown hair and eye¬ 
brows, not fair, but distinctly lighter than the 
elder girl’s : in her left hand she holds a pansy, 
a honeysuckle, and what seem to be rosebuds: 
on her ruff is depicted a flower which may 
perhaps be intended for a carnation, on her 
right sleeve a holly leaf, and on her left a 
sprig of some plant resembling a diminutive 
palm branch. 

The second portrait, also on panel, is of a 
lady with ruff and dress of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and bears a striking likeness both in 
feature and colouring to the younger girl in 
portrait No. 1. There is no date or ancient 
inscription on this picture, but it bears the 
following modem inscription : “ Lady Maccles¬ 


field, 3 rd daughter of Sir Edwd J . Fitton Dame 
of Honour to Q”. Elizabeth. 

The third of the portraits referred to by Mr. 
Tyler is, I presume, another panel portrait of 
a lady of the same date, bearing a general 
resemblance to both the girls in the double 
portrait, but not so strikingly like either, with 
the following modem inscription : “ Countess 
of Stamford, 2 nd daughter of Sir Edw d . Fitton, 
K 1 .,” but no date or ancient inscription. 

Taking the portraits in the order in which I 
have described them, there can, I think, be no 
doubt whatever that the elder girl in portrait 
No. 1 represents Anne Fitton Lady Newdigate : 
not only is the likeness to the other portraits of 
Lady Newdigate (of which there are several at 
Arbury) very striking, but the picture bears 
other indications all pointing to the same 
conclusion. Anne Fitton was baptized at 
Gawsworth on October 6, 1574, so that she 
would not have completed her eighteenth year 
till about October, 1592: both the jewel and 
the necklace worn by the elder girl appear to 
be identical with those depicted m other 
portraits of Lady Newdigate and her children; 
while the pansy is a device which occurs several 
times in pictures connected with the Fitton 
family, and forms part of the Fitton crest, as 
shown above the Fitton arms both over the 
doorway at the Old Hall at Gawsworth and on 
the old oak chimney-piece in the gallery at 
Arbury (on a cap of maintenance azure and 
ermine a pansy erect proper stalked vert) : it is 
also alluded to in one of the letters to Lady 
Newdigate still in existence as emblematic of 
her family. All these indications taken to¬ 
gether lead irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the elder girl in portrait No. 1 is Anne Fitton 
Lady Newdigate, and I believe that even Mr. 
Tyler does not dispute this. 

As regards the younger girl, I would draw 
attention to the following points : the strong 
a priori probability that two girls painted On 
the same panel would be sisters ; the fact that 
the dates given in the old inscription correspond 
exactly with the age of Mary Fitton, who was 
baptized at Gawsworth on June 24, 1578, and 
therefore commenced her fifteenth year about 
June, 1592 (for I cannot doubt that the true 
grammatical meaning of the words ‘ ‘ aetatis suae 
15,” and the one most in accordance with the 
usage of that time, is “ in the fifteenth year of her 
age,” the word to be supplied, or rather, in 
this case, to be found on another part of the 
picture, being “anno,” and that the words do 
not imply that she had completed her fifteenth 
year); and, lastly, the fact that one of the 
flowers which she holds in her hand is the 
Fitton pansy. Mr. Tyler, referring, I believe, 
to the devices on the sleeves, says that they 
probably represented the armorial bearings of 
the Cookes of Gidea Hall, and suggests that the 
subject of the portrait is Mildred Cooke, after¬ 
wards Lady Maxey. How any one can 
seriously contend that these devices which I 
have already described could represent the 
armorial bearings of the Cookes (which are as 
follows: or, a chevron compony gules and 
azure between three cinquefoils of the second, 
the crest being sometimes given as “ a horse’s 
head or” and sometimes as “a unicorn’s 
head or between two wings endorsed azure ”) 

I am at a loss to imagine. I do not think that 
any unprejudiced person could for a moment 
believe it; but as a matter of fact, Mildred 
Cooke was baptized at Romford in September, 
1573, so that the date does not correspond 
by some years with those given in the 
picture. 

Portraits No. 2 and No. 3 have less evidence for 
identification; but no one can, I think, fail to be 
struck with the likeness between portrait No. 2 
and the younger girl in portrait No. 1. The 
modem inscriptions on both portraits No. 2 
and No. 3 are obviously incorrect, as no such 


persons existed at that date ; but it is not 
difficult to see how the mistakes arose. Sir 
Edward Fitton Knight, the father of Anne and 
Mary, had only two daughters; but his son, 
Sir Edward Fitton, the first baronet, had a 
daughter Penelope, who married Sir Charles 
Gerard of Halsall, and their son was created 
Earl of Macclesfield in 1C79. Among the 
correspondents of Anne Lady Newdigate 
were Mildred Lady Maxey {trie Cooke) and 
Elizabeth Lady Grey (whose son was created 
Earl of Stamford in 1628). Both these ladies 
appear to have been on terms of intimacy with 
Lady Newdigate, and address her as “ sister.” 
The author of the modem inscriptions seems 
to have been misled by the use of this term, 
and to have thought (1) that Mary Fitton the 
Maid of Honour to Queen Elizabeth was the 
same person as the mother of Lord Maccles¬ 
field, and that she was also the writer of the 
letters signed “ M. Maxey,” which he supposed 
to be a cant name for “ Mary Macclesfield " 
(hence the strange medley in the inscription on 
portrait No. 2); and (2) that the mother of 
the Earl of Stamford was another sister of 
Lady Newdigate. Portrait No. 3 may or may 
not be a portrait of the same person as the 
other two; there is nothing to identify the lady 
except a general resemblance to the other 
portraits. 

The fact is that at the time when Mr. Tyler 
paid his brief and hurried visit to Arbury the 
idea that the portraits represented Mildred 
Cooke had not occurred to him, and he does 
not seem to have scrutinised the devices with 
much care; and it appears to me that, in his 
desire to fortify the theory started by him as 
to Mary Fitton and Shakspere’s Sonnets, he has 
both overstated the evidence in support of his 
case and altogether disregarded all the evidence 
opposed to his theory. Mr. Tyler puts the case 
as if it were a question between the portraits 
at Arbury and the coloured statue in Gaws¬ 
worth church, and until I had seen the statue 
in question I certainly was struck with this 
argument. But a few days ago I paid a visit 
to Gawsworth and had the opportunity of 
inspecting the monuments in an exceptionally 
good light; and so far from the portraits and 
the statue being inconsistent with one another, 

I came to the conclusion that they afforded 
strong evidence in favour of the authenticity of 
both. There are the same high cheek bones in 
the statues of both Anne and Maty, and the 
same contrast between the lips and chin of the 
two girls as in the pictures. The colouring of 
the air and eyebrows of Mary is no doubt 
darker in the statue than in the picture, but 
that of the hair is exactly the same in every 
single one of the monuments in the church; 
and though I could certainly see that Mary’s 
eyebrows are darker than those of her eldest 
brother, so far as any traces of the latter 
remain, the colouring of Anne’s eyebrows is 
quite gone, and nothing remains but the red 
tone of the marble. I was also struck with 
the brightness of the colour which is still visible 
in the cheeks of Mary, through the dust and 
grime which enshroud the face and might 
naturally be expected to give the appearance of 
a dark complexion, and also with the fact that 
the neck, which is to a certain extent protected 
by the overhanging headdress, is of a much 
lighter hue. 

I may add that I am not concerned to prove 
or disprove any theory relating to Mary Fitton 
and Shakspere's Sonnets; I merely wish that 
your readers should be in a position to give due 
weight to the facts of the case before arriving 
at any decision; and I certainly deprecate the 
attempt which has been made— as it seems to 
me without the slightest foundation—to cast a 
doubt upon the genuineness of the Arbury 
pictUT68« 

C. G. 0. Bridoeman, 
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“ MEDIASTINUM ”—“ INTESTINUM.” 

Hove: Deo. SI, 1861. 

The derivation of these anatomical words is 
obscure, especially as regards the terminal 
syllables. Perhaps some of your numerous 
correspondents can throw some light on the 
subject. 

Forcellini, as is well known, derives “medias- 
tinus ” from “medius”; and "intestinum” 
is usually obtained from “ intus.” The former 
was in classical times one of the lowest town 
slaves, and according to Long (Hor. Up. 1, 14, 
14) opposed to •‘villicus,” a villein, or village 
serf. Cicero, however, mentions “rustious 
mediastinus” {Cat. 2, 3), and this passage 
shows that such a distinction was not always 
recognised. Pliny, who wrote about 130 years 
later, applied the term to medical students. 
“ Prodicus instituens quam vocant iatrilepticeD, 
reunctoribus quoque medicorum, ac mediastinis 
vectigal invenit” ( Ep. 29, 1, 2). As regards 
its anatomical signification, “ mediastinum ” 
does not-occur, so far as I can ascertain, in 
medical works before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In a tract published by 
John Clark in 1649, entitled “ Description of 
the Yessells in the Body of Man. Translated 
out of the Anatomie of Adrianus Spigelius,” 
“ mediastinum” is mentioned more than once, 
and it is defined as the “partition of the 
chest.” Vesalius, on the other hand, in his 
work on anatomy (published in 1617, p. 7S), 
describes the mediastinum, or rather the parts 
included in that term, as “intervallum inter 
duas thoracem intersepientes membranas,” a 
long and clumsy paraphrase, which he would 
undoubtedly not have used if the significant 
word had been in general use. 

“Intestinum,” however, is much older. 
Cicero gave “ intestinum medium,” as an 
equivalent to the Greek, iLtatvrlpiav, mesentery 
{De nat. dear. 2, 55). As regards the final 
syllables of “ mediastinum,” “ intestinum,” I 
am inclined to think that they may both be 
allied to the same root ten, t«V», t< 9«, whence 
possibly Undo. I do not think that eto, 
which, I believe, has been suggested by some 
etymologists, is either probable or possible. 

W. Ainslie Hollis. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ EVER.” 

London: Dec. 11,1891. 

Seeing two letters on this subject in the 
Academy of Dec. 19,1 venture to draw attention 
to a theory I brought forward some years ago, 
when criticising the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
grammar by Sievers. I suggested that ever was 
an adverb to the adjective a for with vowel 
modification, of which there are other examples 
known to every scholar—the adjective with 
unmodified and the adverb with modified 
vowel. 

Jas. Platt, Jcn. 


“ THE SAVAGE QUEEN.” 

Loudon : Jan. 2, 1892. 

As the reviewer of my Tasmanian Romance, 
The Savage Queen, in the Academy of Decem¬ 
ber 19, wishes to know for what class of 
readers I have written it, I should like to 
reply :—That as it is an anthropological study 
of a very fine, but now extinct race, that it is 
more suitable to students of humanity than 
to children. 

Hume Nisbet. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suxday, Jan. 10, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “The 
Anatomy of Suicide,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

Monday, Jan. 11, 5 p.m. London Institution: “Comple¬ 
mentary and Supplementary Colour*,” by Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Ancient and Modern 
Painters-their Technique,” I1L. by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

Span. Aristotelian: ‘ The Permanent Meaning of 
the Argument from Design,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

8 p.m. Library Association: “The Chelsea Public 
Libraries,” by Mr. Quinn. 

Tukbday, Jan. 12, 4JO p.m. Society of Arts : “The Laos 
States of Upper Siam,” by Mr. Erneet 8atow. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeting; 
Election of Council and Officers: “ Remarks Introductory 
to a Translation of The Book of the Dead,” by Mr. P. le 
Page Renonf. President. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “Weighing Machines,” by 
Mr. Wilfrid Airy. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8.80 p.m. Anthropological: “ Customs among the 
Natives of East Africa, from Teita to Kilimegulia, with 
Special Reference to Wtmen and Children,” by Mrs. 
French-Sheldon. 

W*dne8day, Jan. 13, 7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile 
Lecture, “Three States of Matter: Solid, Liquid, and 
Gaseous,” L, by Prof. John M. Thomson. 

Thursday, Jan. 14, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Some 
Aspects of the Reign of Terror,” by Mi. C. T. Knaus. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Ancient and Modern 
Fatnters—their Technique,” IV., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Inaugural Address by 
the President, Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8 pm. Mathematical: “ Some Theorems connected 
•with a System of Co-axal Circles,” by Mr. R. Lachlan ; 
"Maxima and Minima of Simple Integrals: a Problem 
in the Calculus of Variations,”by Mr. E. P. Culverwell. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquarips. 

Friday, Jan. 15, 4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund : Ordinary 
General Meeting. 

7.90 p m. Civil Engineers: Students' Meeting, 
“ Testing and Inspecting for Commercial Purpose**,” by 
Mr. J. R. Sharman. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere : “ OthrUo&B a Type of Plot,” 

by Mr. R. O. Moulton. 

Saturday, Jan. 16, 11 a.m. Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of Geometrical Teaching : General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Rhind Lectures on Archaeology, delivered 
! in December 1889, on tbe Early Ethno¬ 
logy of the British Isles. By John 

Rhys. 

This pamphlet, which is not regularly 
published, hut may be obtained of the 
secretary of the Cymmrodorion Society, is 
an unaltered reprint of Prof. Rhys’s Rhind 
Lectures as they have appeared in the 
Scottish Review for 1890-91. Like all that 
the author has written, these lectures abound 
in acute observations of fact, and in bold 
and ingenious theories. I propos in this 
article to discuss briefly some of the more 
important of the new conclusions here put 
forward. With regard to some of them, I 
shall have to give reasons for hesitation or 
dissent; but 1 am well aware that the form 
of popular lectures often compels an author 
to leave out the really strongest arguments 
on which his theories are based, ana that it 
affords scant opportunity for the anticipa¬ 
tion of objections. 

Before stating the novel and wide-reach¬ 
ing theory advocated in the first lecture, it 
wul be convenient to give a concise sum¬ 
mary of the facts for which this theory is 
intended to account. The two branches 
into which the Celtic dialects of the British 
Isles are divided are distinguished by two 
noteworthy phonological criteria: (1) the 
Goidelic branch, in its earliest form, repre¬ 
sented the pre-Celtic sounds of q and lew by 
qu, while the Brythonic branch represented 
them by p (hence Prof. Rhys’s designation 
of Goidels and Brythons as Q and P Celts 
respectively); (2) the original sound of u 
was retained unchanged in Goidelic, but in 
Brythonic was modified in the direction of 
i. The ancient Gaulish language, as we 
know it from inscriptions and other sources, 


was a P dialect; * hut in Gaulish and 
other continental Celtic territory we find 
place-names containing the combination qu, 
and some of these admit of interpretation 
on the hypothesis that they belonged to a 
Q Celtic dialect. There is ancient testimony 
to the effect that “Gallic” and “Celtic” 
were two different languages or dialects 
spoken in Gaul. Farther, as there were P 
and Q Celts, there were P and (i Italians, 
distinguished by their diverse treatment 
of the Indo-European q and lew ; and 
the P Italians, like the P Celts (of Britain, 
at least), sometimes turned an original 
« into i. In Greece, if there were 
not exactly P and Q Hellenes, there were 
Hellenes who used p in certain words 
which other dialects pronounced with k ; 
and there were some Ilellenic dialects which 
retained the original sound of u, while 
other dialects changed it into it. 

So far as the facts have been stated, it 
must be admitted that they are fairly 
accounted for by Prof. Rhys’s theory, which 
is as follows: In the far off days when 
the Aryan languages differed comparatively 
little, the region of the Alps was occupied 
by an Aryan-speaking people, who wore 
distinguished by the peculiarity of using 
the sound of p instead of the original 
Aryan q. This peculiarity is to be ex¬ 
plained by supposing that the people were 
non-Aryans who had acquired the Aryan 
language, modifying it in accordance with 
their earlier phonetic habits. The Aryanised 
inhabitants of Switzerland broke up into 
three divisions, which migrated severally 
into Greece (where they are represented by 
the Dorians), into Italy, and into the territory 
of the Celts. The development which their 
language underwent in their new homes 
consisted in assimilation to the language of 
the earlier Aryan inhabitants, which in 
turn they modified ; so that the later forms 
of the P language may correctly he called 
dialects of Greek, Italic, and Celtic. The 
branch of the P Aryans who went to Gaul 
are the Gnlli in the stricter sense as opposed 
to the Celtae, who were the earlier in¬ 
habitants speakmg a Q dialect. In historical 
times Gallia Belgica was mainly occupied 
by the Galli; in Gallia Celtica the mass of 
the inhabitants were Celtae (“Celticans” 
Prof. Rhys proposes to call them), though 
the ruling aristocracy was of tho race of the 
Gallic conquerors. 

The first remark that I have to make with 
regard to this theory is that it is unnecessary 
to assume non-Aryan influence in order to 
account for the change of Aryan q into p. 
There is strong reason to believe that the 

* Prof. Rhys thinks that the modem French pro¬ 
nunciation of n is evidence that Gaulish agreed 
with Brythonic also with regard io the sound of 
this vowel. This seems doubtful. Two related 
languages often undergo parallel development in 
their sounds: witness tbe representation of tbo 
vowels of min him in modem German and modem 
English. The Greek transcriptions both of Gaulish 
and early British render a by ov not by u. To 
speak of a commonGallo-Brythonic, ora common 
West-Germanic tendency, which predetermined the 
coarse of phonetic development after the dia¬ 
lects ceased to exercise any reciprocal influence, 
is very much like philological mysticism; if 
this doctrine contains any element of truth, it 
needs more precise definition before any effective 
use can be made of it. 
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Aryan q was not the double consonant kw ■ it follows in other words— e.g, in roivg, land” and “The Spread of Gaelic in 
(which could hardly have changed directly A«Va>. The derivatives of this single word Scotland,” which contain much valuable 
into p), but a single consonant—a k with are so numerous that the peculiarity of the matter. As especially noteworthy points 
some sort of simultaneous labial modifica- dialect looks far more important than it may be mentioned the explanation of the 
tion, which it is neither possible nor necessary really is ; and the Ionic of the inscriptions adjective Aou^raA^SoVto? in Ptolemy, and the 
to define more precisely. Such a consonant is, judged by this test, a P dialect (G. happy suggestion that the modern place- 
would be an unstable sound, which a very Meyer, Or. Or., § 186). If we are name Dunmyat contains a survival of the 
slight inexactness of utterance would suffice to talk of P and (1 Greeks at all, we name of the Maeatae. 
to change either into ho or k on the one have to make the awkward admission The last lecture on “ National Names of 
hand, or into p on the other. It would, that all the P Greeks were partly Q Greeks, the Aborigines of the British Isles ” is full 
therefore, not be surprising if more than and all the Q Greeks were partly P Greeks, of interesting observations. The mysterioui 
one Aryan dialect independently developed It is surely far simpler to give up this name, moni Iudeorum, applied in the Welsh 
P and Q dialects each within itself, or if distinction altogether, and to believe that Chronicle to St. David’s, is compared with 
the same dialect said p in some words and the various represontation of q by Greek Nennius’s urbs ludeu, Beda’s tirbs Giudi, the 
k or kio in others, according to the nature of k, t, and p, is due to positional euphonic name of a town near the Firth of 
the adjacent sound. Hence it is quite un- changes, and to the varying operation of Forth, and with ma in lodeo in an obscure 
certain a priori whether the rise of P dialects analogy. This conclusion is reinforced by passage in the Gododin. The last 
in different regions was due to any common the fact that in Greek dialects the conditions quoted expression is brilliantly con- 
historical cause, or to independent growth, under which a labio-velar is turned into a jectured to be a designation of the Firth of 
The fact that Aryan kw (as well as q) be- velar, a dental, or a labial, are substantially Forth, which, in an old Irish document, is 
came p presents no difficulty, because kw the same for the media and aspirate as for called muir-n Giudan (the orthography here 
could be transformed into p only by passing the tenuis. In the other languages it is indicates an old English source). As there 
through the intermediate stage of q. The different. In Latin, which is a Q language, is historical or legendary testimony to the 
rare combination kw would be very liable, the change to a labial takes place (initially) existence of Piets near St. David’s, it is a 
in a language standing on the primitive in the aspirate, but not in the media. In plausible assumption that ludeu was a name 
Aryan level, to be assimilated to the far Celtic, whether of the P or Q dialect, it occurs of this people, or of a branch of it. The name 
commoner simple sound of q. This change in both cases. The inference seems to me Piet itself is conclusively shown not to be 
must have taken place in pre-Celtic and irresistible that the labialism of Greek has Latin, and the ground is thus left clear for 
pre-Hellenic, but apparently not in the no more connexion with that of Celtic or the identification of this name with that of 
antecedent of some of the Italic P dialects, Italic than the Greek change of s into h has the Pictones of Poitou. A tempting 
which seem to have had kv instead of p in with the similar phenomenon in Welsh. though hazardous conjecture is offered that 
the word corresponding to equus. The portion of Prof. Rhys’s theory that muir-n Icht, the Irish appellation of the 

The next difficulty that occurs to me is relates to the Greeks must, therefore, so far English Channel, may mean “ Pictish Sea,” 
that, if Prof. Bhys’s theory were correct, we as I can see at present, be rejected. On the which would carry back tho origin of the 
ought to find that those Greek dialects other hand, it remains possible that the name to the far-distant times before the 
which represented Aryan q by k were also distinction between the P and Q, Italo- Celtic languages had lost the Aryan sound of 
those which retained the original w, and Celts may be older than that between p. With regard to the Irish synonym of 
that the change into it occurred chiefly in Italians and Celts. The question is one that Piet, Cruithne (corresponding phonologically 
the dialects which changed q into p ; or, only a minute comparison of the Italic and with Prydein in Ynys Prydein, one of the 
what should be the same thing from Prof. Celtic dialects can satisfactorily answer. Welsh names for Great Britain), Prof. Rhys 
Rhys’s point of view, that u is Dorian and « With regard to the relations between the accepts the view that it is identical with the 
Ionian. But this does not accord with the P and Q Celts in Gaul, the hypothesis pro- Chortonicum of the "VVessobrunner Codex, 
facts. The pronunciation it prevailed in posed appears consistent with the known In this MS. two successive Latin-German 
the greater part of the Hellenic world; but tacts; what positive evidence there may be glosses read as follows : “ Gallia, uualho 
the dialects in which it is most certainly in its favour I do not know. That there font. Chortonicum, ouh uualho lant.” It looks 
known that u was retained are Laconian and were Q Celts in Gaul, at least in prehistoric at first sight as if Chortonicum was an ancient 
Boeotian. It will hardly do to find a criterion times, is fairly certain; but it is not yet synonym for Gallia ; and on this assumption, 
of Dorism in a feature conspicuous by absolutely proved that the Gaulish place- which Prof. Rhyia adopts, the existence of 
its absence at Sparta. It is said also that names with qu are Aryan, or that if Aryan Q Celts in Gaul down to historical times 
the sound of « was preserved in Lesbian, a their qu is etymologically equivalent to the would be at once established. There are, 
dialect which has p in some cases where Welsh p. . however, some reasons for hesitation. All 

most of the other dialects used k. One The second and third lectures deal with that is really proved is that the writer of 
might almost venture to say that the dis- traces of a ^on-Aryan admixture in the the gloss thought that Chortonicum was the 
tribution of the two sounds was the very Celtic population of the British Isles. One name of a region occupied by a Latin- 
reverse of what Prof. Rhys’s theory requires point on which the author lays great stress, speaking people. Whether he was right in 
— that, in fact, ft was Ionian, and u Aeolo- as indicating non-Aryan influence, is the so thinking we cannot tell, as we have no 
Dorian. fact, that side by side with the common clue to the source whence he obtained the 

In the third place it seems incorrect to Aryan system of personal nomenclature name. He may have found it in the Life of 
say that there were P and Q Greeks in the which they shared with the Celts of Gaul, an Irish saint, and in that case Chortonicum 
same sense in which there were P and Q the insular Celts had a peculiar system in might only mean the land of the Irish or 
Italians and Celts. So far as is known, which names were formed by syntactical British Piets. And it is, perhaps, not 
every Greek dialect (unless Thessalian combinations, the second element being in wholly impossible (though I myself consider 
be an exception) represented Aryan q the genitive, in the same manner as the it very unlikely) that Chortonicum may 
variously by k, t (descending from a pre- names of the Semitic peoples. Prof. Rhys have been the district about Cortona in 
historic palatal), and p, according to the gives reasons for believing that the names Italy, which a German of the eighth century 
nature of the adjacent sound. The euphonic of this type were especially Pictish, and would have called a “ uualho lant.” 
laws of the several dialects were different, finds in it an argument for his view, other- It is earnestly to be hoped that Prof, 
so that the range of any of the three sounds wise powerfully supported, that the Piets Rhys will expand these lectures into a 
is not quite the same in one dialect as in were of non-Aryan origin. The Scots, he volume, setting forth with the utmost 
another. Prof. Rhys claims the Ionic of considers, were Piets who had adopted the possible completeness the evidence on which 
Herodotus as a Q dialect. But the cases in language and manners of the Goidels. Into his conclusions are based, 
which Herodotus writes k tor the p of other the discussion of Celtic totemism, and the Henry Bradley. 

Greeks are confined to the derivatives of a interpretation of the ethnographical elements 

single word—the pronominal stem go —in in Irish legend, I cannot here enter, and -- 

which, from some unknown cause, his dialect must also pass over the two following 
did not observe the laws of euphony which lectures on “ The Ancient Peoples of Scot- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW BILINGUAL HITXITE INSCRIPTION. 

Dahabiyeh Jslar, Cairo : Dec. 28,1881. 

The Hittite cylinder, of which the Ashmolean 
Museum has become the fortunate possessor, is, 
next to the lost boss of Tarkondemos, the 
most important monument of the kind yet 
discovered. It was found in Kilikia, and is of 
haematite. The figures and characters upon it 
are exquisitely engraved; indeed, from a 
merely artistic point of view, it is one of the 
finest cylinders with which I am acquainted. 
For me, however, the interest of the cylinder 
chiefly lies in the fact that the four Hittite 
hieroglyphs inscribed upon it are accompanied 
by three lines of cuneiform, and that this new 
“ bilingual ” confirms in a very gratifying way 
my system of Hittite decipherment. 

The cuneiform characters, which resemble 
those found on certain of the Tel el-Amama 
tablets, read “ Indisilim the son of Serdamu, 
the worshipper of the goddess Iskhara.” 
After the cuneiform inscription 'come the 
figures of the owner of the cylinder and of a 
deity. The owner stands with an offering in 
his hand; behind the deity, who is also 
standing with outstretched arms, are the four 
Hittite hieroglyphs of which I have spoken. 

The last two of them occur on another 
haematite seal found in Kilikia, and now in 
the Ashmolean Museum, upon which a paper of 
mine was published two years ago. I there 
showed that, if my system of Hittite decipher¬ 
ment is correct, they must represent the name 
of a goddess whose figure appears upon the 
seal. The cylinder of Indisilim proves that the 
name is that which was pronounced Iskhara in 
Assyrian. 

Before the name of the goddess come two 
hieroglyphs, the second of which I cannot 
identify in spite of repeated examinations. It 
may be intended for tho arm with a dagger in 
the hand, in which case it would signify 
“ great.” But it has more resemblance to the 
character which in Old Egyptian represented a 
“ district.” The first hieroglyph is the goat’s 
head ( tarku ), which I have shown elsewhere 
must mean “ prince,” as it interchanges with 
the ideograph of “ king.” Now, in the Recueil 
de Travaux relatifs d la Philologie et a I'Archeo- 
logie Sgyptiennes et assyriennes (xiii. 3, 4, p. 160), 
M. Bouriant has published a corrected copy of 
the treaty between Ramses II. and the Hittites, 
which was engraved on the walls of Karnak. 
We learn from this that the Hittite goddess, 
invoked by the side of the god Suteteh, was 
“ Shashkhir, the regent of the mountains.” A 
very slight change in the form of the first 
character of the name would give us Ashkhir 
instead of Shashkhir; and it must, therefore, 
Temain doubtful whether the name of the Hittite 
deity was actually Iskhara, which is given in 
the cuneiform tablets as the equivalent of the 
Babylonian Istar, or whether Iskhara is a Baby¬ 
lonian name, which has been assimilated to the 
Hittite Shashkhir on account of the likeness of 
sound. In any case, in the goddess of the 
Kilikian seal we must see the Hittite goddess 
of the treaty; and since sho is there called 
“ the regent of the mountains,” we may con¬ 
jecture that the unidentified second hieroglyph 
on the cylinder denotes a “mountain,” the 
whole inscription reading “the regent of the 
meuntainland, Iskhara.” 

A. H. Sayce. 


the milky way in euphratean stellar 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Barton-on-Homber. 

The emblems on the Babylonian boundary- 
stones, such as those figured in IF. A. I. iii. 45 
^d v. 57, have by some writers been styled 


Zodiacs, whereas they are merely a more or less 
complete catalogue OI rA rdpta wdrra ri t ovpavbs 
iaTtpdranat ( II. xviii. 485), depicted on the stones 
in their character of daimonic guardians, in 
mute appeal to their originals on high, and 
warning man, by added imprecations, against 
the wickedness of removing his neighbour’s 
landmark. Sun and Moon, the Horse, Dog, 
and Crow, and other non-zodiacal figures, are 
found among them; and on each of the three 
examples referred to is shown a Great Serpent, 
which in the scheme of the heavens familiar 
to us, reappears constellationally in Ophis and 
Hydra. Prof. Sayce {Rel. And. Babs., 116) 
has some interesting .observations on tho 
Akkadian notion of the Okeanos-river; and no 
doubt the Great Serpent in one of its mythic 
phases is connected with the Ocean-stream— 
e.g., the Norse Midhgardhsormr, the Weltum- 
spanner (“ Stretcher-round-the-world ”). But 
the Akkadian Snake-river, with whatever else 
it may be associated, certainly also in one 
phase, and on the three Boundary-stones 
referred to, represents the Circulm Ladens. 
In IF. A. I. ii. 51 we read: 

^ - f Ak. Hid tsirra, ) _ 

' ( As. Nahrn tsiri, j ~ 

“ The River of-the-Snake.” Thus Hid- 
dagal, “ River ” + “ great ” = Hiddekel 
(Gen. ii. 14). 

(Ak. Hid turra An gal, 

K ( As. Nahru markasi Hi rabi, 

River of-the-cord of-the-God great. 

( Ak. Hid Zuab gal, 

‘ ( As. Nahrn Apsi rabi, 

River of-the-Abyss great. 

The Akkado-Sumerian zuab-abzu, Semitic 
apsu, seems to have been the origin of the 
famous magical word Zty, said to mean “ the 
Sea ” ( vide Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 8). 

^ f Ak. Hid subura ge li. 

■ ) As. Nahru suburi zakiku ramn. 

River of-the-Shepherd’s-hut, dust-cloud 
high. 

49. Ak. Hid Tn-ni-na. 

River of-the-Divine-Lady. 

The “Shepherd” is the luckless sun-god 
Duwu-zi (“ the-Son-of-Life ”), the West- 
Semitic Tammuz, who is elsewhere (IF. A. I., 
iv. 27, No. 1) called “Lord of the Shepherd’s 
mound”— i.e., the tel or hill (of heaven); and 
the seventh month, that of “ the Illustrious 
mound,” has Samas, the Sun-god, as its patron 
divinity. Zakiku, “dust-cloud,”means “gnost,” 
a phantom being so imagined. Thus, in the 
Gilgames-story we read: “ The ghost of Hea- 
bani like dust from the earth (arose). ( Tablet 
XII., iii. 34). 

This Snake-river of sparkling dust, the stream 
of the abyss on high through which it runs, 
the golden cord of the heaven-god (Prof. Sayce 
aptly refers to II. viii. 19), connected alike with 
the hill of the Sun-god and with the passage 
of ghosts, is the Milky Way; and it is the 
River of Nana, wife of the heaven-god, as in 
Greek mythology it is connected with Here. 

If we turn to the two circular uranographic 
stones (IF. A. I., iii. 45), we shall notice that 
in No. 1 the Great Serpent stretches across the 
centre of the circle, its tail hanging down like 
a cord over the edge; while in No. 2 it stretches 
along the circumference of half the circle. 
This seems contradictory; but, if we look at the 
sky or at a star-map, we shall see that the first 
position very fairly represents the raAaJIai in 
November, when it stretches overhead between 
Gemini and Auriga on one side, and Orion and 
Taurus on the other, through Perseus, Cassiopeia, 
and Cygnus above us, descending westwards 
through Aquila; while the second position 
exactly shows the r«A ofias at the other side of 
the year, in May, when it nearly skirts the 
horizon from east, via north, to west, dis¬ 
appearing in the west below Cams Minor. 


It is hardly necessary to refer to similar 
myths elsewhere about the Via Lactea, how it 
is styled “the Path of Spirits,” “the Road 
of Souls,” &c.; but the North American name, 
“ the Path of the Master of Life ” ( vide Tylor, 
Prim. Cult., i. 324), recalls its Euphratean con¬ 
nexion with the Shepherd, “ the Son of Life.” 
Another similar ouranic creature is the Rain¬ 
bow, “ a living monster,” according to the 
Karens of Burmah; in Dahome it is ‘ Danh 
the heavenly Snake ’ ” (Renouf, in Trans, 
S. B. A. viii. 220-1). I 

The Euphratean Kakkab Tsiri (IF. A. /., 
v. 46, No. 1, 1. 29), “ the-Star of-the-Snake,” 
is v Serpentarii (vide R. B., jun., Remarks on 
the Tablet of the Thirty Stars, in Proc., S. B. A., 
February 1890, p. 199), simple original ideas 
being constantly reduplicated in more obscure 
elaboration, in accordance with the progress of 
systematised observation. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 


KHU-EN-ATEN. 

Rome : Dee. 29,1891. 

In the Academy for December 26, 1891, 

I have read, under the heading “ Egyptological I 
Jottings,” the following: 

“ In view of Padre de Cara’s new theory that 
Khu-en-Aten was a woman-Pharaoh, it is much 
to be hoped that Mr. Petrie will come upon somo 
conclusive historical data of this reign.” 

I beg to say that I am not aware of having 
ever proposed this or any other new theory 
about Khu-en-Aten, and should feel greatly 
obliged to you if you would correct that state¬ 
ment in your next issue. 

C. A. de Cara, S.J. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prop. Flower, Director of the Natural His¬ 
tory Museum, acting under medical advice, has 
gone with Mrs. Flower to Biarritz. 

At the next meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, on Thursday next, 
January 14, the president, Prof. W. E. Ayrton, 
will deliver his inaugural address. 

The general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Saturday next, January 16. At tho morning 
sitting (11 a.m.), the reports of the council 
and the committees will be read, and the new 
officers will be elected; at the afternoon 
sitting (2 p.m.), the following papers 
will be read :—“ Laguerre’s Dictum concerning 
Direction,” and “ The Geometrical Interpreta¬ 
tion of Fallacy in Elimination,” by Prof. R. W. 
Genese; and “The Use of Homer’s Method in 
Schools,” by Mr. E. M. Langley. All inter¬ 
ested in the objects of the Association are 
invited to attend. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Victoria Institute .—(Monday , Jan. ft .) 

Sir Georoe G. Stokes, president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Hill, Master of Downing College, Cambridge, 
read a paper entitled “ From Rellex Action to 
Volition,” in which he gave an account of tho 
results of his investigations as regards the 
structural relations of the several parts of the 
central nervous system. In the discussion which 
followed, Sir Joseph Fayrer, Dr. .Tones, of Earls- 
wood, Dr. Schofield, Dr. McCanl, Mr. D. Howard, 
and others took part. 
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FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

The exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
which opened to the public on Saturday, 
Deoember 10, is, in more than one respect, a 
remarkable one. The sixty-sixth exhibition 
since the formation of the body, the fifty- 
fourth since it was incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1838, the present display is the first 
held since the granting of its recently acquired 
Supplementary Charter—the main provisions of 
which we summarised a few weeks ago—and 
since the election of its new president, Sir 
George Reid. 

Indications are not wanting sufficiently to 
indicate that the policy adopted by the 
Scottish Academy under its new laws, and 
its new leader, is a distinctly progressive 
and popular one. And, indeed, upon 
the adoption of such a policy, and its 
vigorous, unwearied, and self-denying pur¬ 
suance, the future prosperity, nay, the 
future existence, of the Academy will un¬ 
doubtedly depend. For it has been more than 
whispered of late, that the machinery of the 
body has been growing rusty, its management 
exclusive and illiberal, and its spirit the re¬ 
verse of conciliatory; and, as we have already 
announced, a Society of Scottish Artists has 
been organised with powerful support, both lay 
and professional, and is to hold the first of its 
annual exhibitions in Edinburgh next spring. 

We are clearly of opinion that the effect of 
this new society upon the Academy itself will 
be fruitful of good, and will stimulate the 
time-honoured guardians and producers of 
Scottish art to increasing activity and useful¬ 
ness. Indeed, symptoms of such a result are 
visible enough on the walls of the exhibi¬ 
tion now wider consideration. They certainly 
show fewer bad pictures than has been cus¬ 
tomary in former years; and there is apparent 
a certain general freshness and variety, a sense 
of life and effort, such signs of a striving 
towards new aims, new methods, a new class 
of subjects as are always interesting—as have 
always in them a prophecy of hope. When we 
analyse the specific sources of this general 
impression, we find it greatly due to the 
presence this year upon the walls, in unwonted 
numbers ana with unusual prominence, of 
the productions of the younger and more 
vigorous painters of the West of Scotland. 
Unlike England, Scotland has two art centres 
—two cities in which art is an existent 
reality. In both Edinburgh and Glasgow 
there are enough painters, earnestly and faith¬ 
fully at work, to enable each city to hold, 
at least annually, an exhibition repre¬ 
sentative, in the main, of local art- 
talent. Hitherto the Glasgow painters, the 
younger Paris-trained men among them, have 
hardly won the space and prominence which 
they merited upon the walls of the National 
Academy. But the recent bestowal of the 
honour of Associateship upon Mr. James 
Guthrie and Mr. E. A. Walton, two of the 
most capable of the Western painters, marked 
a change of policy; and this year the works of 
these men and their fellows form, in their 
prominence and extent, a novel and attractive 
feature of the Edinburgh display. 

Mr. Walton exhibits a large and powerful 
landscape study in oils—picture it can hardly 
be calieia, so simple are its elements, so slightly 
does it concern itself with any care for elaborate 
composition — his delightfully sunny and 
vigorously-handled “ Bluette,” a country 
maiden set against a background of road 
and cottages; and a fine pastel of “Jean,” 
another country girl, with quiet, large-featured, 
serious face, seen in full profile. Mr. 
Guthrie shows his striking seated full-length 


of “ Mrs. Fergus,” and a “ Pastoral,” in which 
we cannot profess great interest. But his 
finest contributions are in pastels, a method he 
has already practised in much work shown in 
London, and there duly appreciated. Nothing 
could well be more delightful than the light, 
selective, stimulating fashion in which he has 
touched and tinted his “ Workers on the Shore, 
Helensburgh,” and his “Esplanade, Sundown.” 
Mr. A. Roche, another of the progressive 
Glasgow painters, shows figure pieces and land¬ 
scapes of merit; and Mr. Henry George sends 
a delightfully effective and freely-handled 
subject of a pair of playmates hurrying 
“ Through the Wood,” notable for its swift 
seizure of expression in the faces of the little 
couple. 

An excellent foil and corrective to the work 
of these vigorous young Glasgow painters— 
young in their aims and methods, whatever the 
actual years of the men may be—is furnished by 
the noble gathering of over sixty works by the 
late president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
which have been grouped together, according 
to their medium, in the Great Room and the 
Water Colour Room. The productions of the 
new school of the West are always interesting, 
often fascinating; but nearly always merely 
experimental, and too frequently wildly and 
wantonly so. In the productions of Sir W. 
Fettes Douglas we have a typical example of 
work of the utmost quietude and refinement— 
work that never strove to be original, yet that 
ended, through sheer excellence, in being 
original; work done upon clearly ascertained 
lines .and by tested methods; work that 
was a right and orderly development of the 
time-honoured traditions of the Scottish 
art of the earlier part of the century, 
which, in its turn again, had clasped hands 
with the great art of the past, with the 
art of Italy, with the art of Holland. Possessed 
of considerable, but not unerring, dramatic 
power, a power amply visible in the more 
important of his genre subjects, Sir William 
was, especially in oils, a technician of quite 
uncommon skill, delicacy, and refinement; and 
as a painter of exquisite objects of still life he 
has had few British rivals. As a colourist he 
may be called great. His feeling for nature— 
visible even in the background waves of the 
figure-piece titled “ Alone,” in this exhibition, 
visible still more clearly in such landscapes of 
important scale as the “ Early Morning, 
Stonehaven,” and the “ Stonehaven Sands ” 
here, and in the water-colours exhibited, which 
were the exclusive work of his later years—was 
singularly keen and true. As an artist, his 
place will always be an honourable one 
among the painters of Scotland; and it is 
much to be desired that his work should 
be better known than it is in the South; 
except to a few collectors, indeed, he 
is quite unknown in London. A single¬ 
man exhibition of his selected works, of his 
very best productions in oil and water-colours, 
would form an interesting display, if taken up 
by one of the enterprising New Bond-street art- 
dealers. 

Several admirably life-like and effective 
portraits are exhibited by the new president, 
Sir George Reid, including full lengths of Lord 
Provost John Ure, and Lord Provost Sir 
William M‘Onic, both of Glasgow; a perfect 
half-length of Prof. Tait, painted for the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; and a delicate 
cabinet-portrait of “Mrs. Macfie, of Dreghom,” 
seated in an interior by a table. Mr. Robin 
Gibb’s single contribution is a refined three- 
quarter-length of “ Peter Glendinning, Esq.” ; 
and Mr. Otto Leyde shows a good water-colour 
portrait of Dr. Paterson of Bridge of Allan, the 
well-known collector and rearer of orchids. 

In genre, some of the most vivacious and 
dramatic of the exhibits are the little interiors 
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with figures by Mr. G. O. Reid, who is at 
present engaged upon a rendering of the last I 
royal baptism at Balmoral, commissioned by 
the Queen, who also has just acquired f 
the artist’s unexhibited picture of ‘ Chess¬ 
players.” Here, works like “The New Laird," j 
and “A Doubtful Transaction” mark alike 1 
the dexterity of this artist’s brush, and his keen / 
observation of humanity, as it discloses itself 
in visible gesture and expression. 

In landscape, Mr. Lawton Wingate and Mr. 
W. D. M‘Kay, both of whom have recently 
suffered severely from the prevailing influenza, 
restrict themselves to small canvases—these, 
however, as refined, as intimate and delicate 
in their insight into the tone and 
relations of nature as any we remember 
from their studios. Mr. Donovan Adam 
has a large landscape with cattle, show¬ 
ing greater brilliancy and potent harmony of 
colouring, greater unity ana impressiveness of 
effect, than anything he has hitherto shown; 
and a charmingly telling little subject by Mr. 
James Maris deserves more than a word of 
praise. / 

The most notable pictures by London 
painters are Sir John Millais’s “ Little Miss 
Muffet”; Mr. Tadenm’s “Audience with 
Agrippa,” and his head of Paderewski; and 
Mr. Tom Graham’s “ Crofters” of last year's 
Academy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOTTICELLI IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

63, Colville Gardens, W. : Jan. 2 , 1892. 

Will you allow me to comment briefly upon 
the review of Signor Frizzoni’s recent work, 
Arte Italiana del Rinascimento, in which your 
reviewer says “ it would not ... be seriously 
denied that the hand of Botticelli himself can 
nowhere be traced ” in our great Hamilton 
“Coronation of the Virgin”? Having made 
a somewhat careful examination of this picture, 
in common with others illustrative of Sandro’s 
mental attitude, I am able to point out that it 
agrees in a curiously literal way with the 
peculiar views of Matteo Palmieri’s Cittd di 
Vita, which it illustrates, and also (which is 
perhaps more to the purpose) with the general 
spirit of the painter’s- designs for the Paradito 
of Dante, now at Berlin. 

The philosopher’s main point was Origen's 
thesis that the soul of man could work its way 
up through the spheres to the very seat of 
Deity. It was, of course, the Platonism of the 
Quattrocento, modified as that was by the 
floating mysticism which had filtered through 
Gemistos and Bessarion from Alexandria. This, 
too, is the point of the National Gallery 
picture. The Nine Orders are not composed 
simply of the Angels or daemonic forms which 
Dionysius had conceived. Mingled with them 
are the Saints and Prophets, the Martyrs and 
Confessors of the earthly Church. Most of 
these can be identified by their symbols: they 
are in holy converse with the angels, and it is 
interesting to note Botticelli’s estimate of their 
degrees in the scale of spiritual excellence. 
For instance, St. Catherine of Siena is in the 
lowest ring among the Angels, but St. 
Bemardisinthe third with Principalities; Moses 
appears among Powers, so do St. Laurence, 
St. Stephen, and St. Catherine of Alexandria: 
Virtues hold St. Bonaventura, St. Dominic, 
and St. Paul; St. Francis with the Evangelists 
is higher, in Dominations; in the highest 
“Triplicitie,” as Spenser puts it, there are 
men—including the Baptist—mingled with the 
Cherubim. Thrones and Seraphim are un¬ 
alloyed. Now, apart from Vasari’s descrip¬ 
tion of the picture which tallies closely enough, 
it is known that Saudro was, in his biographer’s 
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phrase, “persona sofistica,”thathe was on terms 
of intimacy with the Medici, Tomabuoni, and 
other members of the Platonic Academy, and 
that in the Fuller-Maitland “ Nativity ” (also 
in our collection) he painted the same inter¬ 
course of angels and men, with equal Platonistic 
leanings towards thereconciliatory power of the 
Logos (here personified in the Child pointing to 
his month). 

Coupling these facts with the minute agree¬ 
ment of Palmieri’s poem and the “ Coronation ” 
picture, it seems rash to reject it on technical 
grounds alone. Even on this showing I should 
venture to disagree with your reviewer. The 
angelic figures, though on a smaller scale, are 
very similar in feeling and execution to those 
in a“ Coronation” inthe Accademia at Florence 
(No. 47), where the figure of God the Father 
(habited as a Pontiff) is almost precisely that of 
a Pope in the rank of Principalities. It is 
noticeable also that the treatment of the figures 
generally is that of Sandro in his undoubted 
pictures of the same scale, e.y., the 
“Judith,” the “Holophemes found by his 
Soldiers,” and the St. Augustine of the 
Uffizi, the gradino pictures in the Accademia, 
and others in the Palazzo Corsini, to say 
nothing of the Fuller-Maitland “Nativity” 
and the drawings in the Ufifizi which are also 
unquestionably his. The most important point, 
however, is that to which I have already 
alluded, Sandro’s well-known leanings to 
Platonism and other forms of ancient 
philosophy, exhibited in his engravings most 
obviously, but also in some of his classical 
subjects, such as the “ Primavera,” “ Birth of 
Venus,” and “Calumny.” There were a fair 
number of humanists among the painters of 
Florence, but no such uncompromising trans- 
cendentalist until Michelangelo’s day. 

Perhaps I may also say, upon the subject of 
No. 1038, that it is a replica with but slight 
variations (bis own portrait is omitted) of the 
famous Medici picture in the Uffizi’ and as for 
the despised No. 1124, which Signor Frizzoni 
appears to take from Filippino and your re¬ 
viewer to retain for him, that thero is an un¬ 
mistakable drawing for it in the Uffizi 
collection (No. 210 I think), which is there 
ascribed to Botticelli, and which I, for one, 
am not at all inclined to take from him. My 
own opinion is that there was no painter of 
the time who could have given so poetically 
conceived a background as we have in 
No. 1124; the drawing of some of the figures 
also (again on the small scale of the Holo- 
phernes type), speaks for itself. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A society is iu course of formation for the 
encouragement of the study of Japanese art, 
science, and industries: of the commerce and 
finance, the social life, the literature, the 
language, history, and folk-lore of the 
Japanese. Among those who have joined the 
organising council are Lord de Saumarez, 
Ernest Satow, Prof. W. Anderson, Prof. A. H. 
Church, Messrs. Piggott, Gowland, F. A. 
Satow, East, Okoshi, Gilbertson, Bowes, A. R. 
Brown, Ernest Hart, M. Huish; and Messrs. 
Diosy and Goh as honorary secretaries. It is 
intended that the society shall hold periodical 
meetings for the reading of papers and for 
discussion, shall create a library, and arrange 
temporary loan exhibitions, and otherwise 
promote the objects expressed in its title. 
Persons interested in Japan may obtain par¬ 
ticulars at the Japanese Consulates in London, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow. The first general 
meeting will be held towards the end of this 
mouth in the rooms of the Society of Arts. 


At a meeting of the council of the Royal 
Society of. Painter-Etchers, held on Friday 
last, January 1, the following were elected 
associates: Messrs. C. E. Baskett, E. W. 
Charlton, J. Knight, E. K. Martyn, and E. 
Piper. 

Among exhibitions, we may mention that 
Messrs. Dowdeswell now have on view, at their 
gallery in New Bond-street, a series of cabinet 
pictures of genre subjects, painted in oil by 
Mr. W. A. Breakspeare; and that Mr. Walter 
Severn, president of the Dudley Gallery, was 
to have a private view of his new pictures, at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on Friday and 
Saturday of this week. 

The fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held on Friday next, January 15, at 4 p,m., 
in the hall of the Zoological Society, Hanover- 
square. The president, Sir John Fowler, will 
be in the chair. 

The last “ rough list ” issued by Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch opens with an item for which no less 
than £500 is asked. This is the set of engrav¬ 
ings formed by Mr. John Boyd in the early 
years of the century to illustrate Strutt’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Engravers. The 
engravings here collected number about 3000, 
many of extreme rarity and in fine condition ; 
they are mounted, and bound in seven volumes, 
atlas folio. 

THE STAGE. 

MR. COMYNS CARR’S NEW PLAY. 

This week there has been, not a gentle 
shower, but a savage storm of new theatrical 
productions. “ Henry the Eighth,” at the 
Lyceum, we shall discuss next week: a word 
to-day on Mr.ComynsCarr’s “Forgiveness,” 
at the St. James’s Theatre. It has not a 
good title. “ Forgiveness ” is a title chosen, 
it is believed, in place of the distinctly 
better one, “ Forgiven,” which was appro¬ 
priated years ago by a play of Mr. James 
Albery’s. But “Forgiveness” is danger¬ 
ously near to “A Forgiveness,” which is 
the name of one of the most striking, and, 
as it happens, one of the most dramatic of 
modern poems. Then, again, Mr. Carr’s 
title, though dangerously near to a good 
one, is itself not good—not attractive. 
Whom will it draw to the theatre? It 
will draw no one to the theatre. Mr. 
Carr’s own name, as a writer, will draw 
people. The prestige of the theatre will 
draw people. The names of Mr. George 
Alexander and Miss Marion Terry will 
draw people. But “ Forgiveness ” will 
draw nobody. 

It is a very good play, however; and 
whpn once people have been to see it, it is 
likely they will return again. The motive 
is not very new. Throughout the piece the 
dramatic action is secured by the dexterous 
management of old material. But the 
story is so well arranged that it is interest¬ 
ing—it is so well told that it is now moving, 
now entertaining; and throughout—barring 
one or two improbabilities—it is sensible 
and healthy. I cannot think the mental 
action of the hero and heroine, in that 
which threatened to be the crisis of their 
fate, was particularly healthy, certainly, 
nor sensible either. But, then, in real life 
—somehow, if you notice it—people do not 
believe with the stem logic of Mr. Archer’s 


dramatic theories, or of the stage personages 
of Scandinavian invention. At critical 
moments, and from quite sensible people, 
what terrible, what fatal mistakes! This 
has a right to be remembered, even if, with 
all our remembrance of it, we cannot fully 
accept the prolonged reticence of Edward 
Hamilton when speech might have saved 
his chances, and cannot acquit Nina Ferrars 
of at least a touch of unwomanliness when 
she proposes to be herself the medium 
through which there is to be communicated 
to Hamilton his sentence of banishment 
from her father’s house, while she, on 
evidence that is to us insufficient, believes 
in the guilt of the man who had moved her 
heart so deeply. We find these faults, and 
we chronicle them; but, alongside of the 
brief notice that it is essential to take of 
them, we pay our tribute to the general 
interest of the story, and to the terse and 
telling English in which it is conveyed, and 
the epigram with which it is lightened. 

The play—and I should not have ex¬ 
pected otherwise at the St. James’s Theatro 
—is charmingly interpreted. If Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould, a manly and discreot actor, is 
the “ ideal ” baronet that I have read he is, 
that—may one be permitted to say—is in 
part because the “ ideal baronet ” is not, in 
most people’s experience, very different 
from the ideal gentleman. To be a baronet 
—good sirs—is not to have a profession 
whose stamp a man carries so that he is as 
easily recognisable as a soldier, a sailor, a 
lawyer. It is as a gentleman that Sir 
Edward Ferrers behaves in Mr. Carr’s play; 
it is as a gentleman that he behaves in Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould’s acting. The main villain 
of the piece is one Reginald Earle—a cad of 
the first water, though of very good family, 
played convincingly byMr.Arthur Bourch ier. 
The funny people, who afford that which the 
newer criticism despises as comic relief— 
comic relief being just as essential to a four- 
act play as composition, light and shade, 
balance of parts, are essential to a picture— 
the funny people, I say, are two or per¬ 
haps three : one of them the modern spinster 
who despises Man—that is played excellently 
by Miss Fanny Coleman; another a too 
youthful lover, played shoepishly, of malice 
prepense, by Mr. E. W. Gardiner; and the 
third—if third there is—this lover’s young 
woman, whom Miss Laura Graves represents 
with piquancy and charm. But perhaps 
among “comic relief” should be classed 
the amiable clergyman, against whom—let 
me assure the crude socialist, the political 
dissenter, and the provincial sceptic (who 
jumps characteristically to a contrary con¬ 
clusion)—Mr. Comyns Carr, as a man of 
the world and an observer of life, who is 
not the prey of fads, has no manner of spito, 
“no possible spite whatever.” And I 
suppose that Mrs. Badger—albeit a little 
conventional in her presentation—is comic 
relief also, after all. Hero and heroine are 
played by Mr. Alexander and Miss Marion 
Terry. Mr. Alexander is winning and 
tender in the ways to which he has 
accustomed us; and if lio is not passionate, 
he is at least serious. That admirable 
craftswoman, Miss Marion Terry, is, as 
has of late years become usual with her, 
wonderfully dramatic and vivid. On tho 
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night that I was presont, she played her 
first scene with some excess of nervous 
movement—tended almost to fidgettiness. 
But this was soon gone, and she gave to the 
character as the play proceeded reality and 
womanly dignity. In the touching scene 
between fattier and daughter, she had 
the advantage of the best and the most 
judicious collaboration on the part of Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould. 

Frederick Wed uoke. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately, Playhouse Impressions, by Mr. A. B. 
Walkley, part of which has already appeared in 
the Speaker. The whole volume gives a view of 
the English play as represented at London 
theatres at the present time. 

It has now been definitely decided, by a 
joint committee of the Shelley Society and the 
Independent Theatre Society, to give a private 
performance of “ The Cenci,” in May. Every 
subscriber of one guinea will becomo for the 
year a member of the Shelley Society, and will 
thereby be entitled to receive two tickets for 
reserved seats at the performance and a copy of 
the society’s publications for 1892. All those 
who wish to secure the privileges of member¬ 
ship are requested to send in their subscrip¬ 
tions, not later than February 7, to T. J. Wise, 
o2 Ashley-road, Crouch-hill, N. 


MUSIC. 

EACH’S “ GOLDBERG ” VARIATIONS. 

Of this work Dr. Spitta says that alone it would 
be sufficient to make the composer immortal. 
It is remarkable, if regarded merely as a 
technical display, and would no doubt often 
be selected as a show-piece but for the fact 
that it was written for a harpischord with two 
rows of keys; though it is possible (as Mr. Dann- 
reuther has proved) to play them on one key¬ 
board, i.e., on the pianoforte, but it is by no 
means an easy task. The contrapuntal display 
is not a whit behind the technical; every third 
variation throughout, except the last, is a 
canon of some sort, and Studies in Canon 
would be by no means an inappropriate 
titleforthework. To students indeed, it offers an 
almost inexhaustible mine; but it is not the 
mastery over difficult forms which gives such 
power to the music, but its charm and light¬ 
ness. It is no exaggeration to say that these 
canonic variations could be thoioughly enjoyed 
by a person possessed of musical feeling but 
lacking theoretical knowledge, and even 
trained musicians would, at first hearing, 
scarcely imagine them to be such treasuries of 
science. When he wroto them, Bach was 
inspired, and therefore triumphed completely 
over form. The other variations are of different 
character; one is a Gigue, another a Sarabande, 
another an Overture, a fourth a Fugetta, and so 
on—all pregnant with life and colour. Varia¬ 
tion 8, with its sextolet groups of quavers, 
would seem to have been in Beethoven’s mind 
when he wrote No. 4 in the set belonging 
to his pianoforte Sonata in E (Op. 109). There 
is one more point of similarity between the two 
sets of variations. After the 30th or last 
variation, Bach directs that the opening Aria 
be played again, and Beethoven concludes in 
a similar manner ; and tho plan is as satisfac¬ 
tory as it is striking. Tho 30th variation is a 
“Quodlibet,” i.e., several melodies played 
simultaneously. It is a clever piece of music, 
but it has other attractions. It brings to 


mind those glorious family musical festivals 
of the Bachs in Erfurt, Eisenach, and other 
places, when they made music right earnestly, 
and also right merrily ; for Quodlibet singing 
was one of their favourite pastimes on these 
occasions; and, if only they could mix up 
sacred and secular words, it caused all the more 
merriment. The joke was a harmless one, and 
no irreverence whatever was intended. The 
Quodlibet now under notice is in four parts; 
the lowest is the bass of the Aria, while tho 
other parts carry out clever canonic imitations 
on phrases from popular tunes, the humorous 
words of which were handed down by Bach's 
pupil Kittel. In this world nothing is perfect— 
not even Bach. There is one fault about the 
work, and that is sameness of tonality. Con¬ 
sidering the number of the variations, this is 
somewhat strange; for in his fourth English 
Suite, Bach broke with the custom of his day. 

Mr. Dannreuther played the variations at his 
first musical evening at Onne-square last 
Tuesday, with wonderful agility and precision, 
and deserves the thanks of musicians. The 
performance lasted forty-nine minutes, and even 
then the repeats indicated by Bach were not all 
taken. The programme included a new piano¬ 
forte Quartet by Dvorak, a fine work about 
which details must be given on some future, 
and probably near occasion. Miss Williams 
sang the soprano solo “ Fiantaures tuae,” from 
Dr. Parry’s remarkable work “ De Profundis,” 
and a Schubert song. The programme included 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Trio in E flat. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC A L PUB LICA TIONS. 

Studies in the Wagnerian Drama-. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.). 

The author has evidently made a deep study of 
Wagner’s works. He describes with; more or 
less detail, and with avoidance of purely tech¬ 
nical terms, “Tristan,” “Die Meistersinger,” 
“ Der Bing des Niblungen,” and “ Parsifal ” ; 
but his object is not so much to tell the plot 
and analyse the music, as to discover the ethical 
idea underlying these music-dramas. So long 
as opponents of Wagner will discuss him merely 
as a musician, so long will the idea of ethics 
being taught by means of music create a smile; 
but if Wagner be regarded as a dramatist 
making use of music to colour his scenes and 
quicken the emotions of his hearers, then it is 
as legitimate to seek out the meaning of his 
dramas as it is those of Shakspcre. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Krehbiel, in a short 
historical survey, shows how Wagner, in his 
attempt to regenerate the lyric drama, merely 
advocated reforms which had already been 
suggested by Caccini, Gluck, and others, 
while his view of art was identical with 
that of the great Greek tragedians. In 
ono or two passages in his book he clearly 
states that an intellectual study of Wagner’s 
scores is not absolutely necessary, but that such 
a study greatly intensifies tho emotional effect 
which they produce. It would seem scarcely 
necessary to insist on this; but so long as 
Wolzogen’s clever analyses of Wagner's music- 
dramas are considered only as keys to open 
closed doors, it may not be altogether useless 
to remind musicians that Beethoven has had 
many Wolzogens, and that analyses of his 
works have greatly added to the enjoyment of 
them. Or take the case of the Bach Fugues: 
every bar in the best of these repays study, 
and when one realises the fetters of the fugue 
form, how much greater does the genius of the 
composer appear, and how natural is it that a 
double appeal to man’s nature should prove 
stronger than a single one ! 

Mr. Krehbiel’s book is full of interesting ( 
matter, especially when he discusses the ethical | 
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meaning which Wagner wished to convey. 
“Tristan” is, of course, a somewhat hard nut 
to crack; and it is not surprising that our 
author is inclined to look at it “as a work of 
art regardless of its ethical phases.” The 
moral of Wagner’s trilogy is concisely shown; 
but in discussing the form and contents of this 
work our author appears somewhat too optim¬ 
istic. Admirers of Wagner’s method may 
forgive, and even forget, certain features of the 
trilogy, but they are real stumbling-blocks 
to many, and the admission that Wagner was 
not infallible makes for conciliation. The 
very form of the trilogy is a compromise 
between the real and the ideal. Wagner felt 
that to give the various parts on consecutive 
nights would, as a rule, be impracticable, and 
hence each part was made, to some extent, an 
independent work. Mr. Krehbiel admires 
“ Parsifal,” and yet regrets the monkish super¬ 
stitions and miracle-mongering to be found in 
the libretto; he would have the essence of 
Christianity pure and undefiled. Here again, 
while admitting the truth of many of his 
observations, one cannot help feeling that 
Wagner, in unfolding his subject-matter in a 
manner likely to appeal to the greater number, 
hadtosubmittoacompromise; but so dexterously 
has he constructed his sacred drama that 
believer and freethinker alike can be impressed 
by it. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s book contains many details 
which add to the interest of Wagner’s libretti: 
as, for instance, those relating to the “Meister¬ 
singer ” guilds, and the parallels drawn between 
tho heroic tales of the Aryan race. The author 
has apparently expanded lectures into book 
form—at least, we judge so from one or two 
references to the pianoforte scores of the music- 
dramas. 
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iiuimruu* i»ai»er8 *ut for the above-named examination*. Many reader* will find enough matter Bundled . m AVT . .. u » -p. s. fnrmorlv Tnt/ff of Tr ini ty Colletre. Cambridge. 1*. 1 

them here, without rcuding a higher text-book. ikr. Ball is to l»e congratulated on the successful achieve-I TAl LOR, M.A., Fellow and lormerij iuior 01 inany vuucbc, 

meut of his task. . . . We commend his book from a practical aoiuaiutancc with it."—Academy. 1 Books III IV Is. 6 d. Books I.-IV. in 1 vol., 38. 


elementary point of view. . . . He keeps 
jeal and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
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MR EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


DARK DAYS in CHILE. The Personal Experiences 

and Adventures of MAURICE H. HERVEY, Special Correspondent of the Times (luring the recent Revolution 
in Chile. Demy 8vo, with 15 Kull-Pnge Illustration!?, 16 s. 

"Everyone who wishes to understand the late Chilian War must read this b<*ok. ... A racy narrative of adventure, 
of hair-breadth escapes, and stirring scenes.”— Freeman* Journal. 

“ Mr. Hervey w’rites with transparent sincerity. . . . His narrative is full of interest and exciting narrative.”— Times. 
44 Full of much close observation, well and vividly put .”—Black and White. 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANNS 

LIST. 

A NEW NOVEL AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

MAMMON. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA: an Account of 

the last English Mission to Abyssinia. By (JERALD H. PORTAL, C.B., Her Majesty's Consul-General at 
Zanzibar. With Portrait, Maps, and numerous Illustrations. Demy bvo, 15s. 

" Mr. Portal's narrative is personal and descriptive rather than political. It abounds in interest and excitement, and he 
has much to tell which is well worth hearing.”- Timex. 

"We can safely recommend Mr. Portals book to all classes of readers, and cannot imagine anyone who will not be 
interested in it. He has much to tell, and tells it well ."—Academy. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. By 

Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of "Mrs. Keith s Crime, ' Ac. In 1 vol., crown bvo, Os. 

" It is that, rara acisa volume characterised by knowledge of human nature, and brightened by refined wit.” 

" A lsjok that will gladden the hearts of all those who love literature for its own sake. - World. [Morning Post. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular Book of Natural 

History. By Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S. With nearly 00 Illustrations. Large crown bvo, 7s. Od. 

** Every page is bright with information and enticing anecdote.'' - Westmoreland Gazette. 

*• An altogether delightful Ixiok ; the illustrations moreover, and that is saying a great deal, are worthy of the text.” 

" A very charming Imuk .”—Daily Chronicle. feeds Mercury. 

“ One of the most simply delightful Ixsiks about natural history that has come under our notice since the days of Frank 
Buckland, whose mantle, indeed, the present author appears to have inherited. " The Guardian. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 

Author of “The Wooing o’t.” 

In 3 Vols. 


riUTI.Aft (K«M RTH) EDITION OK IAS MAS NOVEL 

UNCLE PIPER of PIPER’S HILL. 

By TASMA, Author of “The Penance of Portia .lames.” 
Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. (iiostagc, 5d.). 

Saturday Review. “A g«*od companion for a long 
evening.’’ 

THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 

Cn.wn t>vn, cl..(li extra, its. each. 

BY THE AI THOK OK •• ESTHER 1’ENTREATII. 

INCONSEQUENT LIVES: a Village 

Chronicle. By.I. H. PEARCE. 

Literary World. -“We heartily congratulate Mr. Pearce 
on having confirmed the promise of “ Esther Pentreath " by 
writing tills powerful and pathetic story. Mr. Pearce, as a 
novelist, may do for Cornwall w lmt Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
(lone for Dorset.” 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By C. Lloyd 

MORGAN, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Bristol. With Forty Illustrations and a Photo-etched Kvontis- 
piece. Second Edition. 512 pp., demy bvo, elotli, Ida. 

"Hie author has succeeded in the difficult task of furnishing, in a manner as interesting to the general reader as to the 
special student, an almost exhaustive review of the facts ami theories which at the present time are of the most general 
importance to the sciences of biology and psychology."—Professor G. J. Romanes. 

BAREROCK; or, the Island of Pearls. A Book of 

Adventure for Boys. By HENRY NASH. Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. largo crown bvo, handsomely 
lxmnd, gilt edges, fie. 

" A story of shipwreck and adventure which is calculated to make Daniel Defoe jealously uneasy in his grave. 

•* A Ixxtk vastly to our taste. A lw»ok to charm all boys and renew the 1 h»> in all who have ever been ln.»ys ."—Saturday Review. 
“ A captivating story of adventures by sea and land.” - Daily New*. 

“ An excellent work, the interest of w hich does not flag for an instant." Daily Tdegraph. 

“A capital story of the adventures of two boys on a desert island, than which there are few, if any, tlnines inure 
fascinating to the imagination of Ixtys."— Standard. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. 

RE\NOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Popular edition, revised, crown bvo, 2s. Od. 

“ A perfectly charming book.” Daily Telegraph. 

"No one will rise from its jicrnsal without having caught something of the Dean's enthusiasm. . . . The work Is 
withal eminently practical ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BOOKS IFOIR SCHOOLS. 


THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 

A Manual for use in Schools, with social reference to 
the needs of 1 toys going into business or commerce. By 
Dr. R. WORMBLL. Head Master of the Central Founda¬ 
tion Schools of Loudon. Luge crown bvo, cloth, 
3s. Od., net. 

A TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 

MECHANICS; including HYDROS'I ATICS. Spei iall> 
adapted for pupils entering for the College of Preceptors, 
University Lteals, lamdoii Matriculation and South Ken¬ 
sington Examinations. By Dr. R. WOKMELL. Crown 
bvo, cloth, 3s. net. 

LECTURES on HEAT. By Dr. R. 

WORM ELL. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Small iro.vn bvo cloth, is. net. 

THE WORD - BUILDER and 

SPEI.LEK. By J. H. VOXALI, mil It. OliEOOKY. 
Paper, 3d. 


VICTOR HUGO — QUATREVINGT- 

TREIZE. Editel, for use ill Schools, by JAMES 
BOlELI.E. With Notes, Introduction, and Life of Hugo. 
Square bvo, cloth, price 2s. fid. net. 

DUMA^-MONTE CRISTO. Edited 

for use in School* by FRANCIS TARVER. M.A., Senior 
French Master at Eton College. With Notes, Introduc¬ 
tion. and Life of Dumas. Square bvo, cloth, price 
*_’s. fid. net. 

HENRY GREVILLE-PERDUE. 

Edited for use in Schools, from the thirty fourth French 
Edition, by JAM KS BOlELI.E, Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College. Square bvo, cloth. Price 2s. fid. net. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS 

Extracts from the best French writers, describing the 
most famous episodes in the French Revolution. Edited, 
with Notes and Helps for Composition, bv A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School. 
Camp Hill, Birmingham, and C. M. DIX, M.A.. Assistant 
Master at the Oratory School. Square bvo, cloth. Price 
:N. net. 


London: EDWAllD ARNOLD. '.7, Bediohd Sieekt, W.C. 

1 ’iiblishcr to the I tuli i Ollicc. 


NEW NOVEL B\ MISS IU\ ES. 

ACCORDING to ST, JOHN. By 

A.MKLIE KIN ES. Author of “ The Quick or the Dead, (fcc. 
Scottish Leader. " A beautiful and j»owerfiil piece of 
fiction. It is a work of freshness, originality, and rare 
literary excellence.'' 

TASMA S NEW NOVEL. 

The PENANCE of PORTIA JAMES. 

By TASMA, Author of • Unde Piper of Piper s Hill,' Ac. 
Liverpool Mercury. “An exceptionally beautiful story, of 
much power and tenderness. " 


HKINEMANN’H INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the 

Spanish uf'.lt AN VAKKRA. With an Inti'shuti-.ii by 
EOMK.NI> GOSSK. Cmwn gv<>, ninth, ltd.; nr paper 
cover, 2s. Od. (laminin: .VI.) 

New Review (Mi. saintshi iiv). "There is n > 

dnilht at all that it is one nf the best stories tliat have 
appeared ill any country of Europe for tile last twenty 
years.” 

WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE.-Vols. II. & III. 

PICTURES of TRAVEL. 1823-1828. 

By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by C. G. LELAND 
(• : Hans Breitnianii ’). In 2 vols. cloth, 10s. 

Times.—*' We can recommend in* better medium for 
making acquaintance at first baud with the 4 German 
Aristophanes.' ” 


MAETERLINCK’S PLAYS. 

Che PRINCESS MALEINE: a Drama 

in Five Arts: and The INTRUDER. By MAKK1. E 
M VETERLIN'CK. Translated from the trench. With 
an Introduction by HALL CAINE, and Portrait. 5s. 

\l Mikbkau toys in the Paris Figaro: “ M. Maurice 
iaeterliii'k nous a domic 1 (cuvre la plus gemnle de 
emns et la plus extraordinaire et la jdus naive nussi. com 
larablc et oaerni je le dire.’ supdicuro eii hcaute a «<« 
ii*ll y a de plus beau dans Shakespeare. Cette oeuvre 
appelle la Prineessc Maleine.' 

Crown bvo, bevelled lioards, gilt top, 7s. Cd. 

30SSIP in a LIBRARY. By Edmund 

GOSSK. 

Saturday Review. A as pleasant as it is pretty.” 
National Observer.—" A charming In. ok, wherein ia beared Jr 

i dull page.’’ ___„_ _ 

London : 
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MODERN SCIENCE. 

Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P. 

The Second Volume in the above Series , entitled 
“ THE HORSE: a Study in Natural History /’ 
by WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER , C.B., 
price 25 . 6d., is ready this day at all Booksellers. 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


G resham college, 

Basiughitll Street, E.C. 

A COURSE of LECTURES on ‘‘THE GEOMETRY of STATICS’ 
will be delivered by KARL PEARSON. M.A., on TUESDAY, 
Jan. lWh, and WEDNESDAY, Jan. noth (Curves and Diagrams); 
THURSDAY, Jan, 21st, and FRIDAY Jan. 22nd (Mann and Cliarto- 
gnuns). The Lectures, which will be accompanied by Diagrams and 
Limelight Illustration, are free to the public, and commence at « p.m 

K ING’S COLLEGE, Loudon.—(Ladies’ 

Department.)-13, Kensington-square, close to High-ntreet, I 
Kensington Station. j 

The Department RE OPENS ou MONDAY, Jan. 18. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be | 
given as follows:— 

Professor Douglas on “China and the Chinese." , 

Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart, M.B , on “ Public Health." • 

li Stillingdeet Johnson, F.C.S., on “Chemistry of Matter in Rela- ; 
tion to Common Life." 

Carl Armbruster, on “ Wagner’s Works.’’ 

Professor Warr, on “The Poetry of Homer." 

Wood-carving classes are also held in connection with the 1 
Canwnters' Company. 

For syllabus of Lectures (price 4<L), or further information, apply t j i 
the Vice-Principal, Miss C. G. Schmitz, at the above address. 


QTAMPS.—WANTED, to PURCHASE ~P)ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 

an OLD COLLECTION, small or large. Also Old Envelopes CAMBERWELL GROVE. 


an OLD COLLECTION, small or large. Also Old Envelopes 
(liefore 1880), with Stamps stuck or printed on them. English or 
Furcigu. References given.— Dcndaniox, Moffat, Scotland. 

CATALOGUES. 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PJJtlODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE. 

PATALOGUE of Choice and Valuable 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including the Malone Hliakcsi*eare, 
Matthew Arnold. Alpine, America, Australia, Ao- Also Special 
Clearance Lot at Low Pricks— R. A. Eveuktt, 39, Hart Street, 
Bloumabury, London. 

BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d- TO 9d- 
IN THE SHILLING. 

Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a New 
C.YTATaIGUII of BOOKS (many ni Handsome Bindings, and Beauti¬ 
fully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed. 

Giujkbt A Field (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, E.C 

TO AUTHORS. 

Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of tlicir works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 321, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 20 n,ooo copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 

M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET. COVENT GARDEN. WC.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANF8TAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for largo plates and edition / de luxe . For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c„ Messrs. DRUMMOND 
t CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view Prices on application. 


(In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School, aud recognised by 
[ the Cambridge Teaching Syndicate.) 

Princtinl —Miss Riou. 

Students prepared for the Examinations of the Cambridge Teaching 1 
Syndicate Lectures (Practical and Theoretical), Model aud Criticism 
Lessons, Class-Teaching under supervision. Fees moderate. Arrange- , 
merits made for Boarding Students. TERM OPENS JAN. 18. 

Apply— Principal. 

TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of ^SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The Council ‘is i>rei*are«l to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR aud 
ASSISTANT LECTURER iu CHEMISTRY, at a salary of £100 j*cr 
annum. Requests for particulars and applications, with testimonials 
and references, should be forwarded before February l3tli, 1892, to 

Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, January 8tli, 1892. 


■ROYAL 

JLt BRI1 


AL INSTITUTION of 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


GKEAT 


HEADY. 


ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., F.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvkvs, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
HTANNU8, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition w limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Calicos. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 1XJNDON. 


TUESDAY NEXT (JamakvIH). at 3 o’clock.—Professor VICTOR 
HORSLEY. F.R.S.—FIRST of TWELVE LECTURES on - THE 
STRUCTURE aud FUNCTIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM: THE 
BR A IN.” One Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY (Janiarv 21), at 3 o’clock—A. S. MURRAY, Kwi., 
LL.J)., F.S.A -FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “SOME ASPECTS 
of GREEK SCULPTURE hi RELIEF." Half-a-Guim*. 

SATURDAY (January 23), at 3 o’clock.- Professor J. A. FLEMING. 

U A FIRST i I II l i t: LECTURES <n» “THE INDUCTION 
COIL ami ALTERNATE CURRENT TRANSFORMER.” 

Half n-Guiuea. 

Subscription to all the Courses iu the Season, Two Guineas. 

FRID \Y (Jan ryK), nt 9 o\ look l he Right Hon. Lord RAY¬ 
LEIGH, M.A.. D C L., F.R.S..OU “THE COM POSITION of WATER.” | 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members aud their Friends only 
are admitted. 

v^OUTII KENSINGTON MUSEUM, j 

Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT will give a COURSE of SIX LEC¬ 
TURES upon “THE REVIVAL of PL ATOMSM. as Illustrated by 
the ART of the RENAISSANCE ” in the LECTURE THEATRE, ou 
WEDNESDAY, Feh. loth, and Five Following Wednesdays, at 3.43 
r.M. Limelight Illustrations.—For Syllabus aud Tickets apply to the 
Lkcti nkii, 33, Colville Gardeus, W. 

D OYAL HISTOBICAL S OCIETY, 

A V 20 , Hanover Square, W. 

THURSDAY, 21st JANUARY, at 8 30 r.M. 

Mr. O. BROWNING, M.A.. V P.K.IIist.8.. will read a Pui>er on 
“THE EVOLUTION of the FAMILY.” 

NEW WORK BY PROF. BRUCKE. 

r PIIE HUMAN FIGURE: its Beauties 

A ladDobeia. BjEmi BrOck k, Emeritus Profeesor ol I 
olegrlntlu duironityoi Vienna, and famerb Tenoherof inatomy 
Iu the Academy of Fine \rt- .it 1 :• 1 1 1 n Authorised Tniuslatiou. 
Revised by tin' Author. With 29 IlluitmtioiM lljf Hum.mil I'm. 
Edited, with W Inukrsox, Profemorol Inatomy to tin 

Royal Acailemy of Arts, London. Crown 8VO, cloth, 7s. rtd. 

II. gum m. a <'••.. . . King Street, < oven! Garden, W.< 

Price 2s. 6*1., post free. 


I A/T UDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA for Annum. 

i - 

MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

[ Books can be exehauged at the residences of Subscriber iu Loudou 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

| COUNTRY SUB8CKIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

j All the best W’orks In French, German, Italian, and S|«nisli are in 
I circulation. 

I Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
I Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, i*oitage 
! free, _ 

MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34 New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

241, Brompton Road ; and 2, King Street, Chcapside. 
Published in December. 

I r PHR COMMONWEALTH and 

A CHARLES II. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Written and published by Arthur E. Thkuellks, Hart-wood House. 

I Darlington. 262 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
price, ]K>st free, 3». 8d. 

Lately published. 

I QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES I, 3s. 8*1. 

I “ Hawardeu Castle, Doc., 1890,—Allow me to thank you for your 
i courtesy in sending me the dramas which I have found awaiting pic at 
this plnce. I have already rend with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.- Yours, 4c., W. E. Gladstone.* 

Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poems. By J ane M. Treuelles. 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.3d., 
lKw»t free. ___. 

1892. 

NOW READY. 

Thirty-seomd Annual Publication. Price 3**s., elegantly liound. 
Dedicated by i»ermissiou to H.R.ll. the Prince of Wales. 

THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

I A UNITKH KINGDOM: a Rural Manual of Ilia Titled anil 
Untitleil Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward 
I Walioki*, M.A., bite Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Coutainiu* 
. Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage. Education, Ao v of more than 
12.WD distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their 
1 lleirs-ApiKirent or Presumptive, together with a Reoonl of the Patron¬ 
age at their di#i»o8al. the Offices which they hold or have held, their 
i Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 

London: Chattu 4 Windls, Piccadilly, W. 

PETER IBBETSON. 

By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

Illustrated with over 80 Lraicinys by the Author. 

2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 

I Punch says : “ The plot is marked by audacious invention 
I worked out with great skill.” 

1 “Everybody will read Mr. George du Maurier’s novel, 
‘Peter Ibbctson.’ ”— Xatiana! observer. 

, Jllu.-k and White says: “Independently of the romantic 
interest, the book may be regarded as a brilliant series of 
essays on m£n and manners.” 

“Unquestionably the moat thoroughly original treat for 
, novel reuders the year has given us.”— Licnpont Mercury. 


London: J.vms R. Osgood, MuTi.vai.vk & Co., 
4.->, Albemarle Street. 


AN FISTULA, and its Badicol Cure by i Q DC’C 

V-/ Medicines. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. j \r 

London : James Eri*s k Co., 48, Threadnecdle St., aud 17n, Piccadilly 


London : James Eri*s k Co., 48, Threadnecdle St., aud 170, Piccadilly 
Price la, poet free. 

TAEAFNESS : its Treatment by Massage 

A-I iHommel's Mctho*l). Batin', and Remedial Agents, with Cases 
of Xenons Deafness. By R. T. Cooi-mc, M.A., M.D. 

L ml *n : J a >ict Ei i- A i'o, 17o, Piccadilly, and 4*, Threaducedlc St. 


(BREAKFAST) 
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GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 
MADE SIMPLY WITH 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co's New Catalogue {containing over 650 works) will be sent free to any address. 

THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 

Edited by Three Public School Men (Eton, Harrow, Winchester). Thick crown 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. ATHLETICS. Is. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE FOUND REGARDING THE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS 


Bath College. 

Bedford Grammar School. 
Bradfield College. 

Bradford Grammar School. 
Brighton College. 
Charterhouse. 

Cheltenham College. 
Cbrint’a Hospital, London. 
City of London School. 
Clifton College. 

Dover College. 


Dulwich College. 

Eton College. 

Felated School. 

Fettes College. 

Trinity College, GlenaJmond. 
Haileybury College. 

Harrow School. 

King’s College School. 

88. Mary and Niche las College, 
Lancing. 

Loretto School. 


Malvern College. 

Manchester Grammar School. 
Marlborough College. 
Merchant Taylors’School. 

St. Peter’s College, Radley. 
Repton School. 

Rossall School. 

Rugby School. 

St. Paul’s School. 

Sedbergli School. 

Sherborne School. 


Shrewsbury School. 

Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 
Tonbridge School. 

University College School. 
Uppingham School. 

Wellington College. 

St. Peter’s College, Westminster. 
Winchester College. 

| Royal Military Academy, Woolwich.' 
I Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s 
Hill. 

H.M.S. “Britannia.” 

APPKMDICBS— 

I. Fublic Schools Bibliography. 

II. Winners of Entrance Scholarships. 

III. List of General Preparatory Schools. 

IV. The Head Masters’ Conference. 

V. Educational Books of the Year. 


EDITED BY PROF. NETTLE8H1F AND DR. 8ANDYS.—SECOND EDITION, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 4to, ‘21s. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE, and ART. Adapted from the Work of 

Prof. 8EYFFERT by HENRY NETTLE8HIP, M.A., Professor of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford, and J. E. 8ANDY0, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. With over 450 Illustrations. 4to, double columns, 21s. Second Edition, with Indexes of References and of Illustrations. 

THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Edited by J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. (Oxon.). 


Thc^ojlnwin^Tolumes^^ 

HISTORY of PHIL080PHY. By Dr. J. E. Erdmann. English Transla¬ 
tion. 3 vols., large 8vo. 

Yol. I. Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy. 15e. [Second Edn . 

Vol. II. Modem Philosophy. 15s. \ Second Edn. 

Yol. III. Modern Philosophy since Hegel. 12s. [Second Edn . 

“A splendid monument of patient labour, critical accumcy, ami admirable methodical treatment.” 

Pall Mall. 

The DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in GERMANY since KANT, | 

and Its PROGRESS in GREAT BRITAIN since 1825. By Prof. Otto Ppleioerkr, 1 
D.D. (Berlin). 10s. 6d. 


Eorhl^ohnnesj^jtromi^^o^ 

Prof. Edward Cairo (Glasgow}. Dr. Jambs Ward (Cambridge), Prof. Andrew Sktii 
(Edinburgh), Prof. Wm. Wallace (Oxford), Prof. Wm. Knd.ht (St. Andrews), 
W. L. Courtney (Oxford), Prof. Henry Jones (St. Andrews), Dr. W. S. Hough 
(Minnesota), Prof. John Watson (Kingston, Canada), Prof. R. Adamson 
(Manchester), Prof. W. R. Sorley (Cardiff), D. G. Ritchie (Oxford), Dr. J. Bunak 
(London), Bernard Bohanqukt (Oxford), Dr. G. F. Stout (Cambridge), Prof. 
John Dewey (Michigan), and Prof. Siuwart. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF MUNK’S GREEK LITERATURE. 


THE NEW VOLUME (BY DB. A. W. VERB ALL) IS- 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of GREEK TRAGEDY. By A. W. 

Verrall, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an 
Engraved Portrait. 3e. 6d. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUME WA8- 

THE STUDENT’S CICERO. By W. Y. Fausset, M.A., of Fettes 

College. With an Engraved Portrait 3s. 6d. “ Eminently the sort of bock that a 
student will find profitable and stimulating.”— Spectator. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 

Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENBCHEIN,'M.A. (Oxon.). 

The following Volumei will be Beady Eaklv this Year:— 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. By I’rof. Sonnenschein, M.A. (Oxon.). ’ 

SECOND FRENCH READER and WRITER. By Prof. P. E. Bakbier. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Clarke, B.A. (Oxon.), Taylorian Scholar in Spanish. 

FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By the Same. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLITMES ARE READY (mostly in New Editions) 

LATIN GRAMMAR. By Prof. Sonnenschein, M.A. (Oxon.). Accidence, Is. 6d. Syntax, Is. (id. In One Vol., 3s. 

FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER. By C. M. Dix, M.A. is. 

SECOND LATIN READER and WRITER. By c. M. Dix, M.A. Is. 6d. 

THIRD LATIN READER and WRITER. By C. M. Dix, M.A. (Oxon.). 

FOURTH LATIN READER and WRITER: LIVY LESSONS. By J. C. Nicol, M.A., and Rev. J. Hvnteu Smith. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. M. Moriabty, Assistant Master at Harrow. Accidence, Is. (id. Syntax, Is. (id. In One Vol., is. 

FIRST FRENCH READER and WRITER. By It. J. Murick, and W. S. Lyon, M.A. (Oxon.). Is. (id. 

PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. By A. M. Zweifel. Is. (id. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Kvxo Meyer, Ph.D. Accidence, Is. (id. Syntax, Is. (id. In One Yol., 3s. 

FIRST GERMAN READER and WRITER- By Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein. Is. 

SECOND GERMAN READER and WRITER. By W. s. Macoowan, M.a. (Cantab.). Is. (id. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A., and A. J. Cooi'ER, E.C.P. Accidence, Is. Analysis and Syntax, Is. Iu One Yol., -2s. 
ENGLISH EXAMPLES and EXERCISES. By M. A. Woods, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School ; and A. J. Codder. Part 1. (Accidence), Is. 

PartII. (Axaylsis). 1». 

SOME STUDENTS’ TEXT-BOOKS. 


Arithmetic: Science and Art of. By A. Sossenkcmbik 

ami II. A. Nesbitt, M.A. .Vs.*’. 1‘art I., 2«. fid.; Exercises, Is. 
Parts II.-I1I., 3s. fid. ; Exercises, Is. 3d. Answers (complete). Is. (hi, 
“ The best lwok in the English language.”- -Academy. [Sixth Edn 

Arithmetic for Children. ByMra. Maib. Limp cloth, Is. 
Botany. Practical: Elementary Text-Book of. By 

Prof. \v. StRASM KOKit and Prof. W. Hillhoisk, M.A (is. 

\A'cw Edn. 

Botany: Elementary Text-Book of. By Prof W. 

1’uaxtl and S. H. Vises, D 3c., M A. (is. [Sulh Edn. 

Botany. By Edward Avklino, D.8c., Fellow of Univ. Coll.. 

Loud. 271 Ulus- 4s. fid. “Tile l>est and most practical cle- 
meutary text-book of botany in the English language." 

Aut an d Observer. 

Commerce and Banking. An Introductory Handbook, 

Ily lb B. Ti hnlk, of the Bank of England. 2s. fid. (Second Edn. 

Educational Codea: Foreign. Relating to Elementary 

Education. By A. Sonne«ciiei5. 3s. fid. [Second tdn. 

Essay Writing: Practical. By A. W. Hci.mks Fordks, 

M.A. Limp cloth, Is. fid. “A handbook of real utility."— Saturday 
Review. [.Second Edn. 

Exercises in Word Formation and Derivation. By 

P»tNX IC.tiimi. M.A. 9d. “A very useful little manual for 
teaching."—.*•/> clator. ( Second E<ln. 

Ethics. By Prof. Gizycki and Dr. Stastov On it. 4s. Gd. 
”.\<hniraoly arranged; will stimulate thought.’ — SiPtdatuc. 

School Geography: Junior Course. By A. Sonnknkchkix 
and Prof. K ikcuuuii. It Pull-page Plates ami numerous Puts 


Geometry: Elements Of Plane. By the Association of 

the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Part I. (corr. to i 
Euclid, Books I.-II.), 2 s» fid. Part II. (Euc. 1 II.-VI ), 2 s. fid. In 
One Vol., 4s. fid. “ The work of thoughtful, earnest men; deserves , 
much commendation. Every part is methodical, and each springs 
from the preceding ’- School ma«U'. [Act o Edn. ! 

German Language: History of the. By Prof. H. A. 

Sthosq and Dr. Ki so Mevkk. fis. “Supplies a long-felt want. 
Tlit* autliors have spared no pains to include in their volume the 
results of the most recent researches of German philologists.’ — 
Literary World. 

Greek and Latin: Comparative Grammar of. By 

Prof. Victor Hknkt. Edited by K. T. Elliot, M.A. (Oxon.). 8vo, 
7 b. fid. ! 

Historical Chart of the XIII. Century. By A. M. C. [ 

Uf XVIII. CENTURY. Each a, by 30 in., ikl. (ik»1 free, »U. 1 

History of the English People: First. By a»vBhb. 

Four Parts, each In., cloth. (Second Edo. 

Logic : Elementary Notions of. By Au ira, Mn.xts. 

M.A. 41 Cuts. 2 s. (id. [Second Edn. 

MH8lCian: The. A Guide for Pianoforte 8tu(lents. By 
Ridi.lv Pkkxtke. In Six Grades. Each 2 s. Contains Analyses 
of well-known yieces, progressively arranged, enabling the pupil to 
unite a Htudy of musical form with ordinary pianoforte practice. 

| iV c ic bdiliotw. 

Number Pictures. For the Nursery, Kindergarten, and 

Infant School. 14 ( ohmred Sheets. Mounted on one roller,7». fid.; , 
on 1 Knud*, varnished, lfis. Descriptive pamphlet (“ Model Lesson \ 

fid. INwfA Edn. 

Pedagogy: History of. By Prof. Gabriel Comdayre. 
Translated, with an Introduction, Notes, au«l Index, by Prof. \V. 
II. l'.usr, M.A. fis. [Second Edn. 


Petrology. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D.. F.G.S. 43 Illun- 
trntions. 3s fid. *‘ A model of what a stuucut’s text-l»ook should 


lie.”— Lite rary World. 


I Second Edn. 


Petrogr&phical Tables for the Microscopical Do- 

termination of ROCK-FORMING MINERALS: By Prof. 


II. Roskxmi'scii. Edited by F. It. Hatch, D.Sc. 
cloth, 3s. fid. 


4to, limp 


Phonetics. By Laura So a mbs. With Preface by 

Dorothea Beale. Os. “ Miss Soames has earned a further claim 
to the gratitude of every right-minded aud conscientious teacher, 
for whom the manual will prove a welcome and useful guide." 

Education. 

Pianoforte Book: The Child's. By h. Keati.ky Mhork. 

B.Mus . B.A. lllus. by Kate Greenaway aud others. 4to, cloth, 
3s. fid. INt-cond Edn. 

Political Economy. Bv Prof. R. T. Ely. 4s. 6(3, 

“It shows, as no other lfook has ever shown, what the scope of 
economic study is. The eutire field is mapped out, and the 
survey is from the right vtandiK>iut, the sociological.” 

Prof. F. II. Giddincs. 

School Hygiene. By Arthur Nkwsiiolmk, M.D., Are. 
29 Figs. 2 s. fid. I Third Edn. 

Trigonometry: My First. By M. H. Senior. With 

Figures, 2s. 

Vital Statistics: The Elements of. By A. Nkwsholmf., 
M.D. Tables, Diagrams, Ac. 7s. fid. (.Second Edn. 

Zoology: Elementary Text-Book of. By Prof. W. 

Claus. Edited by Adam Sldowick, M.A, I KJ"• ( '- 
Ht ATitcote. M.A. I Second and Hurt Edn. 

I. General lutroduotiou ; rrotoxoa to lusecta. -1*. 

II. Mollusca to Man. lfis. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. $47, is published THIS DAY. 

Contents. 

1. OXFORD BEFORE the REFORMATION. 

II. HAFIZ. 

III. THE WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. 

IV. MEMOIRS ot BARON I»E MARBOT. 

V. HORACE. 

VI. HISTORY of BOOKSELLING. 

VII. DIARY of n SPANISH GRANDEE. 

VIII. A TEACHING UNIVERSITY for LONDON. 

IX. PARLIAMENTARY ami ELECTION PROSPECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by S. It. GARDINER, M.A., LLD. 

No. 25, JANUARY. Royal 8ro. Price 5s. 

1. Articles . 

BABYLONIA under the GREEKS ami PARTIIIANS. By John 

E. GlLMOttK. 

THE INTRODUCTION of KNIGHT SERVICE into ENGLAND 
By J. H. Round. Partlll. 

ENGLISH POPULAR PREACHING in the FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Miss Tovlmix Smith. 

ELIZABETH CLAYPOLE. By R. W. Ramsey. 

LAST WORDS on HODSON, of HOBSON'S HORSE. Iiy 
T. R. E. Holmes. 

2. Motes and Documents—3. Reviews of Books.— 4. List of Historical 

Books recent Ig published.— 5. Contents of Periodical Publica¬ 
tions. 

London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 350 —Contents. 

t. THE CORRESPONDENCE of COUNT POZZO DI BOltGO. 
II. RIDING and POLO. 

III. THE LIFE and WRITINGS of DoLLINGER. 

IV. SIDGWICK’S ELEMENTS of POLITICS. 

V. MEMOIRS of GENERAL MARBOT. 

VI. THE ACTS of the PRIVY COUNCIL. 

VII. RODNEY and the NAVY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
VIII. FROUDE’S CATHERINE of ARAGON, 

IX. THE FATE of the SUDAN. 

X. THE COMING CRISIS. 

London: Longmans, Green, A Co. 

This day at all the Libraries and Booksellers. 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

JANUARY, 1832.—Content.?. 

Art. I.-THE RACE ACROSS the ATLANTIC. By Professor 
Henry Dyer. 

„ II.—FREEMAN'S HISTORY of SICILY. By J. B. Bury. 

.. III.—THE DARIEN EXPEDITION. By Ben. Tayior. 

„ IV.—ANCIENT TRADE. By Major C. R. Cokder, D.C.L., 

LL.D., R.E. 

„ V.-A SUMMER SCHOOL of PHILOSOPHY. By J. Clare 
Murray, LL.D. 

„ VI.—TRANSLATED GREEK (OFFICE-BOOKS. By S. G. 

Hatuerlt. 

VII.—BRITISH THOUGHT ami MODERN SPECULATION. 
By It. M. Wesley, D.Sc. 

„ VIII.—ORGAN18ATION of SECONDARY EDUCATION in 
SCOTLAND. 

„ 1X.—PRESBYTERIAN REUNION and a NATIONAL 

CI1URGU. By A Iree Ciiukui Layman. 

X.—SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

„ XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Alex. Gardner, Publisher to her Majesty the Queen, Paisley ; 
and 26, Paternoster Square, Loudon, E.C. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


The JANUARY Number of the 


A SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

AA- Contains 

A LETTER FROM THE RAJA OF NAGYlt TO DR. LEITNER • 

• IUuatratioDS of Fighting Hunzos, Nagyris, ami Tasinis; Dancing ’ 
Uilgitis; Attacking Kashmir Highlander, Ac , Ac. 

Map of the Pamirs, Ac., Ac. 

SPECIAL CENTRAL ASIAN (January) Numlierof the 


i AMiKH and surrounding countries by Russian, French, ami English 
.xplorer, ((JIUMBCHEFFSKY, CAI'OS, LITTf.EliALli, LEITNEIt 
Ac.I, also Articles on 


S VEIN ; “ Col. Grambcheffsky’s Explorations," by W. Jl. STEVESI. 

toloncl KING-HARM AN: “ Military Objections to the Hunterian 
Spelling of ‘Indian Words. 

C.E.U1DDULPH : The Telegraph Department in Persia.” 
ALPIIa : A Crisis in British En*t Africa.” 

Commissioner A C. FULLER: “Fiji.” 

The Rev. Dr. CIIOTZN Kit: “The Humour of the Bible.” 

Lon eviV^” AI) LER: “The Health Laws of the Bible, ami Jewish 
F. FAWCETT: “ Prc-liistoric Kr>ck-Pictures ut Bellniy " 
(Illustrated) tUllle8 ^bik-Karo Manuscript on the Microbe" 
A. ROGERS: “Sindbod.” 

}V { 8 ?’ WK V»L\?I. ‘ 1 “ ISotM uf Die late Sir Walter Elliot.” 

OBHonv'.-m ‘r.Y £ AS, i’m t, .* e ute slr I'ATKK K ( Ol.. 

S?4 th . olr Descendant..- 

Mrs. JlKIt HI1 AltDT: The Druses.” II 
t ORRKSpON DE\('K and ORIENTAL CO\t;ltPS*< wum 

Juk Orienml University Inmitiu. Woking. 

<11111 • C I- S,V ' N * <'<>., Paternoster 

a: L " 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the world a graceful and (TO BL OBTAIA LD I Si 70WX AM) COL STllY.) 
sympathetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with 
the poetry of action as well as of thought, and redolent throughout 

of good deeds and loving-kindness ."—Daily Telegraph. _ 

“ No one of Dr. Smiles’* l>ooks is more delightful than this one aliout 1. 

the warm-hearted poet of Gasoons'. Dr. Smiles appears here at his 
best; for the story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of 
this volume has the happy charncteristics of ease, simplicity ami ]{V 

beauty."— Liver/tod Mercury. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 

of Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements. 

Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 
8 vo, 7s. 6d. 

68. each. 

SELF-HELP. I THRIFT. 

CHARACTER. | DUTY. 

SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Ulus- 

trated, 5 vols., 7s. Gd. each. 

“.We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes 
which Dr. Smiles has devoted to the * Lives of the Engineers,’ a record 
not l*efore attempted of the achievements of a race of men who have 
conferred the highest honour and the most extensive beuctit* on their 
country -"—Bdinburyh Review. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

With Illustrations, 21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. Gd. 

“ We have read this book with uniningleil satisfaction. W'e hardly 

ever remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected_*. 

It is an artless attempt to set out the cliaracter ami career of one of 
the most Ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, aud kind-hearted of 
human beings. The entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, 
thoroughly manly, and good ."—Sotuidny Reincic. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 

Autobiography. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, IGa. 
and Gs. 

LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 

Naturalist. Illustrated by George Reid, r.K S.A. 6s. 

LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 

and Botanist. Illustrated. 1*28. 

“Men of Dick's type are rare; their example is too precious to lie 
hwt; but they arc themselves the last to recoguise their own value. 
Ilia motto and his watchwords, in the energy of his younger lalxiur, as 
in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his later troubles, were ever, 
Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in a word, that Self-help which is 
the foundation of all help to others."—Quarterly Review. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


BY DR. MACLA.REN. 

Second Edition, crown 8 to, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

London: Alexander Sc 8 iu:i-iikaiu>, Fumival Street, E.C. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

KJ __ and _ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

C_ PIES. Aim._ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALlTIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

mjj.e ahhhess- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYEAIlt, VV. 


A* 


, 0 ^ 






' By the Author of “ In a Grass 

Country/’ “Jack's Secret,” “A 
Lost Wife,” &c. 

[At all Libraries. 


r 1VEKP00L and LONDON and GLOBE 

-Li INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 18 dti. 

Head Office : 

Liverpool and London. 

Total Invested Funds.XS.uUo.S-VI 

To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhlll and Charing Cross. 


By Curtis Yorke- 

A ROMANCE OF 

MODERN LONDON. 

By the Author of “ Hush ! ” “ 'Hie Wild Rutliveus, 

See. ;i vols. [ At all Libraries. 

“ One follows the career of Douglas Conrath with consider¬ 
able interest. Jlis struggles from a position of peculiar 
mlvei'sity through the great world of London, accompanied * 
certain way by the sweet little girl whose relationship to him 
has to undergo remarkable changes, form a story that is 

always interesting.The story ends well.Interest in the 

work never flags .' —Scotsman. 

“Three volumes arc not Wo much for the interest of the 
story to he sustained right through. It is an up-to-date 
tale."— People. 

IIT. 

By John Strange Winter. 

THE OTHER 

MAN’S WIFE. 

(•Second Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 0*1. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


By Mrs. Hunger ford (Author of “ Molly Dawn ). 

A LIFE’S REMORSE. 

(Third Edition.) In Picture Boards, 2s. 

[df all Booksellers and Bookstall*. 

V. 

By Florence Marryat. 

FACING THE 

FOOT-LIGHTS. 

In Picture Cover, Is.: doth, Is. Gil. 

At all Books illers anl Bookstalls. 

VI. 

By Amye Reade <\mi...r ,.t ••rui.j, 

SLAVES OF THE 

SAWDUST. 

Dedicated by permission to Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. In Picture Boards, 2s.; cloth. 
2s. Gd. (A New and Original Work.) 

[Immediately. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

ill, Sui rn amitus Street, Stuanu, W.O. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 

THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN DICTIONARIES. 

“ I consider Dr. Vm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great and lasting service on the cause of 
classical learning in this country.”— Dean Liddell. 


CLASSICAL. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES ; Including the Laws, Institutions, 
Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the 
Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., W. 
WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Third 
Edition, Devised and Enlarged. 2 Vols., medium 8vo, 
318. 6d. each. 

This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old 
Edition. One-third of the Articles have been entirely Re¬ 
written . The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases 
greatly altered ; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There are, besides, about two hundred 
Articles which did not appear in the old Edition, many of 
considerable length and importance, with 450 additional 
111 ust rations. 

a smaller dictionary of anti- 

UUITIE8 for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the 
above Work. Thirteenth Edition. With '200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. With 664 Hlustrations. (3,720 pp.) 3 vols., 
medium 8vo, £4 4s. 

This work contains a history of the Ancient World, Civil, 
Literary, and Ecclesiastical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Downfall of the Roman Empire. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. With 
4 Maps and 534 Illustrations. (2,512 pp.) 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, £2 16e. 

This work presents the Researches of Modern Scholars, and 
the Discoveries of Modern Travellers, including an Account 
of the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well 
as of their Geography. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIO- 

GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the 
HIUHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. Condensed from the 
above Dictionaries. Twentieth Edition. With 750 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, 18s. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above 
Work. Twenty-third Edition. With 200 Woodcut*. 
Crown 8vo, 7*. 8d. 


A NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 

Second Edition (448 pp.), crown 8vo, 9s. 

AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or VERSE 

DICTIONARY. By A. C. AINGER. M.A., Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, and the late H. G. WTNTLE.M.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters in Eton College. 
This work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Com¬ 
position of Latin Verses, by Closed lied Meanings, selected 
Epithets, Synonyms, &c. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its Anti- 

ouitieh, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 3 vols., medium 
8vo, £5 58. 

A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con¬ 
densed from the above Work, for Familirs and Stkdents. 
With Illustrations. Eleventh Edition. Medium 8vo, 2ls. 

A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

Abridged from the larger Work, for Schools aho Youxo 
Fersosb. fourteenth Ettition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI¬ 
QUITIES. The Histoby, Institutions, and Antiquities 
ok the Christian Crubcii. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH. D.C.L.. and ARCHDEACON 
CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 

graphy, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINE8. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L., and HENRY WACE, D.D. 4 vols., medium 
8vo, £6 16e. 6d. 


LATIN. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH Dic¬ 
tionary. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, 
Measures, Weights, Money, and Proper Names. Twenty- 
first "ml Cheaper Edition. (1,260 pp.) Medium 8vo, 16s. 

This work holds an intermediate place between the 
Thesaurus of Forcellini and the ordinary School Dictionaries, 
performing the same service for the Latin language as Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention 
has been paid to Etymology. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH Dic¬ 
tionary. With a Dictionary of Proper Names. 
Thirty-first Edition. Thoroughly Revised and partly Re¬ 
written. By Dr. WM. SMITH, and I>rof. T. D. HALL, 
M.A. (7,30 pp.) Square 16nro. 7s. 6d. The Etymological 
portion by JOHN K.jINGRAM, LL.D., of Trmity 
College, Dublin. 

This Edition is, to a great extent, a new and original work. 
Every Article has been carefully revised. 

A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 
Sources. Fifth Edition. Medium 8vo, 16s. 

This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin 
Dictionary than yet exists. It has been composed from 
beginning to end precisely as if there had been no work of the 
kind in our language, and every article has been the result of 
original and independent research. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN Dic¬ 
tionary for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from 
the above Work. Thirteenth Edition. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 


By 


Part III.—HEAT. 

FREDERICK MAJOR. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigtd atoms 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gai energy and Gravitatio 
to effects attending “ respirative ” rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface. ’ 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew-point Cold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, 
the Electric states, Latent Heat , Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, 
attractive, or fluid qualities to any matter. 

“ This is a learned dissertation of some 60 

?<9f^2atunftl?e!^ methSi!»i manner' 'one'of the most intefeRtin? chante 

bastion,' and here the author’s knowledge and literary power appear at their test. His views on the theory of ftr ® aljjf Itf,matter 

stood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, os well os the relation of the different states of matter, 

and the cause which brings about chance of state."— Glasgow Herald. ...... .. . i < n iivl« 

“ The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and m his treatment of a hard subject the writer hat h » 

his selection of illustrations anddescription of experiments. Tho volume on * Heat’embraces the whole field of a great and most interesting 
ubject, and students of science—particulai ly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome. Scotsman. 

EYRE & 8POTTISWOODE, Grkat New Btrkkt, London, E.C. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Goepel by 
John. By ALEXAN DER MACLAREN, D.D. 

Lon don: Alexander & 8hp.phf.ard , Furnival Stre et , E.C. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVHBHILLING8 PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECw ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
•Ai application. Francis Ravinschoft Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 

°TWOper CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 

monthly balaneen, when not drawn below £100 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the 
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annum, 


Cassell & Company's Announcements. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Now Ready, price 3s. Od. 

This World of Ours. By H. 0. Arnold- 

FORSTER, Author of “ The Citizen Reader,” <fec. Being 
Introductory Lessons to the Study of Geography. 

Now ready, cloth, Is. 9d. Three parts, paper covers, 

5d. each ; or cloth limp, Od. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred t. 

SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S., <fcc. Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings, and containing Two Coloured Plates. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE CITIZEN READER." 
Ready shortly, price Is. Gd. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin, of 

Prhicetown, New Brunswick, Lecturer to the Imperial 
Federation League. Fully Illustrated. 

Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 

A First Book of Mechanics for Young 

BEGINNERS. With numerous Easy Examples anti 
Answers. By the Rev. J. G. EASTON, M.A. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

Object Lessons from Nature, for the use 

of Schools. By Prof. L. C. MI ALL, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Fully Illustrated. Half cloth, paper boards, 2s. ; or 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S AGRICULTURAL 
SERIES. 

Edited by JOHN WRIGHTSON, Professor of Agriculture. 

Farm Crops. By Prof. J. Wriqhtson, 

M.R.A.C., F.C.S. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Soils and Manures. By J. M. H. Munro, 

D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., F.C.S. Fully Illustrated. 2s. Gd. 


FRENCH. 

Cassell’s French Dictionary. French- 

English and English-French. 282nd Thousand. Cloth, 
3h. 0d.; or, in superior binding, with leather hack, 4s. Od. 

Cassell’s French, Lessons in. Now and 

Revised Edition. Corrected by Prof. E. ROUBAl'D, 
B.A. Paris. Parts I. and II., cloth, each 2s. Od.; com¬ 
plete, Is. 0<l.—KEY, Is. Od. 

French Exercises, The Marlborough. 

Thirteenth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. By the 
Rev. H. W. DE LISLE, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

French Grammar, The Marlborough. 

Twenty-third Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Arranged 
and Compiled by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A. Cloth, 
2 s. 6d. 

CONRAD’S GRADUATED FRENCH READER. 

Cassell’s Public School French Reader. 

Grammatically graduated. With Complete Etymo¬ 
logical Vocabulary and Notes by GUILLAUME 8. 
CONRAD. 2s. Od. 


GERMAN. 

Cassell’s New German Dictionary, in 

Two Parts, Gcrnmn-Engllsli mul English-German. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. 

By A. JAGST. Illustrated throughout. Is. 

German Grammar, The Marlborough. 

Seventh and Enlarged Edition. Arranged and Compiled 
by tile Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A. Cloth, 3s. (id. 

German Of To-day. A Selection of Short 

Passages for Translation into English, selected from 
Contemporary German Writers. By Dr. N. HEINE- 
MANN, F.R.G.S. Is. 6d. 


LATIN. 

Hassell’s Latin - English Dictionary. 

Thoroughly Revised and Corrected, and in part Re¬ 
written. By J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. Od. 

The New Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. 

POSTGATE. 2s. 6d. 

Phe First Latin Primer. By the same 

Author. Is. 

Latin Prose for Lower, Forms. Being a 

Series of Exercises adapted to the New and First Latin 
Primers. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. Od. 

LITERATURE. 

First Sketch of English Literature. 

T-K1 _UODTPU ThmisonJ 'Ti 


By 
s. Od. 


"Professor MORLKY. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 

The Story of English Literature. By 

ANNA BUCKLAND. Second Edition. 3s. Od. 

The Library of English Literature. 

Complete in 5 vols. 7s. Od. each 

A Copy of Cassell and Company’s 
Educational Catalogue will he sent 

post-free on application. 

assisll & Company, Limited, Luilgatc Hill,Lontlor. 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF 

STANDARD WORKS of BIOGRAPHY. 

Each in crown 8vo, to be obtained at any Booksellers. 


Mr. Frith’s Reminiscences 

(Recently published in 2 vols., 8vo). A New and Cheaper 
Edition u now ready. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6e. 

The Private Life of Marie 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6«. 


Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbediwr, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&o. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Recollections of a Literary Life. 

With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose 
Writers. By MARY BUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 
8ro, with Portraits, 6s. 


The Lives of Painters: Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMB8, F.8.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 

The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

From the French of M. MIGNET. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6e. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

Prom the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Henry John Temple, 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his 
Dianes and Correspoifclence. By the late Lord CAL¬ 
LING and BULWEK. and the Hon. EVELYN 
ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece 
to each Vol., 12s. 

The Life of Lord Wolseley. By 

CHABLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.8. In 1 vol., 
crown Svo, with a Portrait, 8s. 

The Life of the Rev. Richard 


traits, 6s. 


The Lives of Wits and Humour- 

I8TS: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. 
By JOHN TIMB8, F.S.A. In Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 12s. 

The Autobiography of a Seaman: 

Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a Setmel relating Lord Dundonaki’s services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and 
with an account of his later life and scientific inventions. 
Edited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Illustrations on Wood, 
crown Svo, 6s. 

The Lives of Statesmen: Burke 

and Chatham. By JOHN TIMB8, F.8.A. Crown Svo. 
with Portrait*, 6s. 

The Life of Theodore Edward 

HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM 
A New Edition. Crown Svo, 6 h. 


Seven Years at Eton, 1857-1864. 


Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 8e. 


Third 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majosty the Queen. 


WHITTAKER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Ready at the end of January, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LATIN EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. Comparing Lower, Middle, and Upper School 
Papers, and a number of the Wcolwich and Sandhurst 
Standards. By G. G. PRUEN, M.A.. Senior Classical 
Master in the Modern Department, Cheltenham College. 

Immediately, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ARMY MATHEMATICAL 

PAPERS. Being Ten Years’ Woolwich and Sandhurst 
rrelimimuy^ Papers. Edited, with Answers, by J. F. 
DAVIS, D.Lit., M. A. Lond. 

Immediately, Sixth Year of Issue, price Is. 

THE SCHOOL CALENDAR 

for 1892. With a Preface by F. 8TORR, B.A., Chief 
Master of Modern Side, Merchant Taylors’ School. 


WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Square crown Svo, in blue cloth. 

THE PLANT WORLD. Its 

Past, Present, and Future. By G. MASS EE. With 
56 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

‘‘Its easy style, intelligible language, good arrangement, 
and many Illustrations give it a high rank among books of its 
kind.*’— Scotsman. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 

By O. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8. With 134 Illus- 
tration*. 4s. 

“One of the most interesting popular treatises that we have 
had m our hands for along time .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated work, 
which is worthy of the author’s reputation.”— Athenaeum. 

LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman 

WOOD, M.A., Secretary of the Society of Arts. With 
88 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

V on CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, and 

GEOLOGY will be issued at an early date. 


IVMITTAKER’S lIJlltART of ART, SCIEXCE, 
MAXVFA CTURES, and 1XDUST1UES. 

Xeic Volumes. 

Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE OPTICS of PHOTO 

GRAPH Y, and PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. By 
J* TRAILL TAYLOR, Editor of 14 The British Journal 
of Photography.” With many Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A FIRST BOOK of ELEC- 

TRICITY and MAGNETISM. For the Use of Elementary 
Science and Art and Engineering Students and General 
Readers. By W. PERRIN MAYCOCK, M. Inst. E.E. 
With numerous Original Illustrations and Questions, 
complete Index, and Ruled Pages for Note*. 

“Mr. Mayeocl’s book can be recommended os being 
decidedly good of its kind, and student’s who purchase a copy 
will obtain an excellent groundwork of the science.” 

EUrt rival Review. 

‘‘An excellent elementary handbook for the general 
reader. Electrician. 

** Of unusual merit .”—Manchester Examiner and Times. 


By GEORGE FINDLAY, Assoc. Inst. C.E., General Manager, 
of the London and Noith-Western Railway. 

AN ENGLISH RAILWAY, the 

WORKING and MANAGEMENT of. Fourth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ This is a delightful book.”— Eiujineer. 


Ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price Ids. 6d. net. 

DOD’S PEERAGE, 

BARONETAGE AND KNIGHTAGE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1892. 

I-V, Ll IUM, 

ALL THE TITLED CLASSES. Fifty-second Year. 


London : WHITTAKER & CO., 

2, White Hart Street, Paternoster Soiare. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

Ready on Thursday Next. 

Our English Homer 

SHAKESPEARE HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 

By THOMAS W. WHITE, M.A. 

Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A calm, closelv-reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute 
the claims of bhakespeare to the authorship of the plays which 

npar niH rtama 


bear his name. 

BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Being the Fourth Volume of “ Preachers of the Age ” Series. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. <>i. 

[ J ust ready. 

READY ON THURSDAY NEXT. 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 

Being the New,Volume in the “Queen's Prime Ministers” Series 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lord Lome has enriched this interesting monograph with 
extracts from a very important series of unpublished letters 
from the pen of Lord Palmerston, which cast a welcome side¬ 
light on many phases of a long and illustrious career spent in 
the public service. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 

With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 

Ao Edition will be issued in picture boanls. The 6*. Cloth Edition 
can still be obtained. 


“An excellent a hillings worth is ‘Scrib¬ 
ner.’ ”—St. James’s Gazette. 

Now ready, the January Number of 

SCRIBNER’S 

MAGAZINE. 

An Illustrated Monthly, price One Shilling. 

So far as the beauty and artistic excellence of its 
Illustrations and the litorary charm and varied interest 
of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH: a 

Memoir. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Bibliography 
and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings. With numerous 
Illustrations and Photogravure Plates. Demy Svo, nearly 
400page., 24a. Allmited Large-paper Edition,! i 12s. 6d. net 

“A most charming as well asamostimportant book.A «wy- 

numopus; a book of reference for the library ahelves.”—IIV/4. 

SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 

The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 

K.G. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the New 
Volume in *• The Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most super¬ 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series.” 

__ Daily Chronicle. 

PAMBANISO: a Kaffir Hero; 

or, Scenes from Savage Life. Ail Historical Kaffir Tale. 
By THOMAS ROSS BEA.TT1K. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 

W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the 
* Grosvenor,’ ” &c. Crown Svo, picture boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FERGUS HUME’S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 

A CREATURE of the NIGHT: 

an Italian Enigma. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 

*** The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publica¬ 
tion ; Second Edition now ready. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
;\ c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

England and the English in the Eighteenth 

Century. By William Connor Sydney. 

In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Mr. Sydney is not credited on the title 
pages of these volumes with the authorship 
of any works, nor is his name known to us 
as a writer in any branch of literature. 
But these chapters are evidently the pro¬ 
duct of a student possessed of a discriminat¬ 
ing mind and a mature judgment, and their 
perusal will favourably prepossess any 
reasonable critic towards their author’s next 
venture in the world of letters. We must, 
however, warn him to be on his guard in 
the use of classical illustrations, lest an 
excess of zeal in their quotation should lead 
him astray. He may burst out, as he does 
on p. 29, vol. i., with the familiar words 
Tempora mutantur, but he must not attri¬ 
bute their parentage to Horace. “ The 
fabled sea-god Proteus struggling in the 
arms of Telemachus on the Pharic coasts ” 
may be a familiar creation of his poetic 
fancy, but the ordinary plain matter-of-fact 
reader wants none of him. Mr. Sydney also 
would do well in future to draw his pen 
ruthlessly through such passages as “ Lord 
Mudler whom Dame Nature had slighted, 
and Lord Swamp, to whom she had been 
exceedingly kind, were both simultaneously 
paying their addresses to that comely 
damsel the Lady Carolina Amelia Wilhel- 
mina Crimp.” Names and language of this 
kind have, fortunately for the happiness of 
most of us, been long since banished from 
popular taste. They were the inventions of 
a set of writers who knew how to copy the 
weaknesses but not the strength of a great 
genius, and should now be left in congenial 
obscurity. These, however, are but the 
infrequent defects in a work of considerable 
research, and, taken as a whole, of credit¬ 
able taste. 

It is one of the merits of Mr. Sydney 
that he has not confined himself to the 
beaten roads of antiquarian knowledge. 
Ho has even plunged deep into the mysteries 
of the Place MSS. in the British Museum. 
Their collector, Francis Place, a tailor in 
Pall Mall, was during his long life one of 
the pri ncip al figures in the politics of the 
city of Westminster, and his name is well- 
known to everyone who has followed the 
course of parliamentary elections under the 
third George. But in vain may any mention 
of his life be looked for in thepages of the 
biographical dictionaries. These MSS., 
says Mr. Sydney, contain “ voluminous 
accounts of the manners and morals of the 
middle and lower classes of society ” ; and 
m his pages he has made numerous ex¬ 


tracts from them. In the same way he has 
introduced to our notice an American 
lawyer, called Samuel Curwen, who came 
to England, travelled through it from east 
to west, and noted in his journal, with the 
observation of an intelligent traveller, what 
struck his curiosity. This transatlantic 
inquirer into English life may be coupled 
with some of the visitors who came to 
England from Germany and transmitted to 
their friends at home many details, neither 
inaccurate in fact nor unkind in tone, which 
have been gathered together by the industry 
of Mr. Sydney, and give piquancy to many 
of his pages. To these new friends we 
give a ready welcome, and cheerfully 
acknowledge our indebtedness for their 
acquaintance. 

Let no one lay down the dictum in future 
that to write a good book an author must 
be in love with his subject. Mr. Sydney’s 
volumes give a decided negative to such an 
assertion. He even commits himself to the 
statement that the eighteenth century was 
“ in plain and unvarnished language an age 
of foppery and weakness, stiletto and mask.” 
These are tall words, and it would not be 
difficult to show that strict accuracy could 
only be attained by a considerable deduc¬ 
tion from such remarks. London was then 
comprised within reasonable limits, and it 
was easy for a man of leisurely habits to 
stroll quietly in an afternoon’s walk amid 
pleasant scenery. Friends dwelt together 
and met together without difficulty for social 
pleasure. Now they are divided into oppo¬ 
site suburbs, and two members of a family 
often live in districts where they a,re separ¬ 
ated more effectually than if they dwelt the 
one in London and the other in Bath. The 
last train, which in those days may be 
dubbed, in the language of the Arabian 
Nights, the terminator of delights and the 
separator of companions, whirls a visitor 
away before the acquaintanceship of an 
hour or so at the dinner table has time 
to pass into a more intimate friend¬ 
ship. A hundred years ago a man had 
time to adopt tho language of its greatest 
contemporary, “ to fold his legs and have 
out his talk.” He used on his longer holi¬ 
days to pass leisurely through pleasant 
country in a smoothly-gliding post-chaise. 
Time has in these days revived for a chosen 
few such an agreeable mode of motion. But 
the traveller who, at the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century, passes through England in 
a carriage, must often sigh to think lest he 
should be compelled to seek for dinner and 
a night’s rest in a town which a century 
since would have contained a comfortable 
inn giving him its “ warmest welcome,” but 
is now destitute of reasonable accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Sydney’s book will probably pass 
into a second edition, and in its next im¬ 
pression a few trivial corrections may be 
made. It is implied (i. 16) that the extin¬ 
guishers into which the linkbearers thrust 
their flambeaux have disappeared, but 
specimens of them may still be seen in 
Mayfair or in such localities as Queen 
Anne’s Gate. “A man named Perry” is 
a strange description of so influential a 
person as James Perry, the proprietor pf 
the Morning Chronicle ; and the reader starts 


at finding such a passage as “ two doctors of 
medicine, one named Mead and the other 
named Woodward” (i. 262). The state¬ 
ment that the turnpike gates on certain 
roads were demolished by rioters like “ the 
Bechabites of our own times ” (ii. 8) is a slip 
of the pen, damaging the reputation of a 
respectable set of social reformers; and the 
story about the return to life of Anne 
Greene, after she was hanged at Oxford 
(ii. 291), rests on more than tradition, for 
it was commemorated in several poems, and 
one of the contributors was Sir Christopher 
Wren. About Oxford the present historian 
is singularly unhappy. He is not fully 
acquainted with the tenure of its poetry- 
professorship, whenhespeaks of Tom Warton 
as seated in its chair for thirty-three years. 
Mr. Cox, the writer of the reminiscences of 
that university, was not “an Oxford tutor”; 
and tho “ anonymous ” author of Oxford 
during the Last Century, as he is styled by 
Mr. Sydney, is well known to have been 
Mr. J. E. Green. 

Many of the chapters in this work, as, 
for instance, that on “ Favourite Health 
Besorts,” contain much novel and enter¬ 
taining matter. Its author may dwell with 
complacent satisfaction on the success of an 
undertaking on which he has spent much 
labour. 

W. P. Courtney. 


Illustrations of Tennyson. By John Churton 
Collins. (Chatto & Windus.) 

One may, perhaps, at the outset, be per¬ 
mitted to congratulate Mr. Collins on his 
remamable memory. He would, indeed, 
seem to be a variorum edition of the whole 
literature of the world. Apparently he 
never reads a line without its at once re¬ 
calling, not merely everything like it he has 
read before, but also the personal history of 
each of its component words. It is natural 
that, with. such a gift for apropos, Mr. 
Collins should over-estimate Hie value of 
allusiveness in literaturo. In his trenchant 
appeal for The Study of English Literature 
at the Unicersities (p. 89), published simul¬ 
taneously with these Illustrations, he says 
that, while it is undeniable that such poems 
as Lycidas and the Progress of Poesy have 
been and will continue to be 

“ the delight of thousands, who never opened 
a Greek and Latin classic . . .it would be 
absurd to contend that their pleasure would not 
be increased ten-fold had they been scholars. 
It would be absurd to pretend that the full 
significance, the race, so to speak, and flavour 
of either one poem or the other can be appreci¬ 
ated by them. 

Now, this is an admission of much signi¬ 
ficance to our consideration of Mr. Collins’s 
criticism of Lord Tennyson. The pleasure 
which Mr. Collins derives from a work of 
art comes mainly—nine-tenths, to be precise 
—from his ability, first to distinguish therein 
the separate component materials employed 
by the artist, ana then to recall the various 
vicissitudes to which, in the long course of 
artistic usage, those materials have been 
subject: the pleasure that comes to him 
from the completed whole, the new form, 
the indestructible something which of these 
idle materials has made a living, beautiful 
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synthesis, in fact, the artist’s own individual 
spirit—this pleasure is to Mr. Collins but as 
one-tenth. This is really to say that 
flowers are mainly to the botanist and “ the 
human form divine ” to the physiologist. 
But does the botanist actually best appre¬ 
ciate the finest significance of the flowers he 
presses, or the physiologist of the beautiful 
form he dissects, and can the literary com¬ 
mentator best appreciate the truest value of 
a poet? 

So, while we congratulate Mr. Collins on 
his memory, we must, in the same breath, 
question whether, after all, such a memory 
is an unmixed blessing. It must, one would 
think, greatly interfere with his aesthetic 
pleasure, must trouble the general beauty 
of the poet’s effect, to have each phrase and 
word continually suggesting its own irrele¬ 
vant genealogy. If it be of the essence of 
artistic creation that the artist should con¬ 
ceal his process, it is no less of the essence 
of aesthetic enjoyment that it should remain 
concealed. The pleasure which comes of 
tracing the associations of phrase and 
word, in watching what Mr. Pater calls 
their “refined usage,” is a real and ex¬ 
citing one; but it is one quite apart from 
the aesthetic impression, does not properly 
blend with it—is, in fact, a scientific plea¬ 
sure, a pleasuro of the “ curiosity,” and 
surely more like one than nine-tenths of the 
delight we should expect from a work of art. 

AU this would be irrelevant had Mr. 
Collins kept to his expressed wish of remain¬ 
ing a commentator, a collector of parallels, 
in these Illustrations of his, and leaving the 
work of criticism to othor3. But ho has 
not done so. However casually, he loaves 
us with a distinct, and I am afraid some¬ 
what disagreeable, impression of his own 
deduction from his collections. If he gave 
no other hint, the quotations chosen, surely 
unadvisedly, for his title-page would bo 
sufficiently significant. This from Dr. 
Johnson: 

“ What is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our 
own, and it is the business of critical justice to 
give every bird of the Muses his proper 
feather,” 

and this from the Laureate himself: 

“ And well his words become him; is he not 
A full-cell’d honeycomb of eloquence 
Stor’d from all flowers ? ” 

Surely the choice of such mottoes means 
no uncertain inference, whatever disclaimers 
the writer may make here and there in the 
body of the book. The former quotation is 
especially unfortunate in two or throe ways. 
It is unfortunate, by that vory association in 
which Mr. Collins delights; for it was 
the identical image by which Greene, 
dying broken and embittered, alluded in his 
Groat's Worth of Wit to Shakspere—“ there 
is an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers.” It is unfortunate, again, because 
it embodies a fallacious view of criticism. 
It is not the business of criticism to do as 
Dr. Johnson says, it is the recreation of 
commentary; but, if one must have the 
image, the business of criticism is to show 
in this “ upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers” a new bird of Paradise. True, 
this and that individual feather came from 
certain other birds, but then this now bird 


wears them differently, informs them with 
another individuality. 

But it is just this, in the case of Lord 
Tennyson, that Mr. Collins would dispute. 
Does the Laureate, ho would say, wear his 
fine feathers “ with a difference ” ? In 
writing—and writing well—of the distinc¬ 
tion between the “ original ” and the 
“ literary ” poets, of which latter he takes 
Yirgil as the typo, he says that Milton “is 
separated from them, by the quality of his 
genius and his essential originality. What 
he borrows is not simply modified or adapted, 
but assimilated and transformed.” But Lord 
Tennyson, implies Mr. Collins, is not thus 
separated. True, he says in his Preface: 

“ What constitutes Lord Tennyson’s glory os a 
poet, it is no part of the present volume to dis¬ 
cuss ; it need hardly bo said that, had the extent 
of his indebtedness to his predecessors been 
much greater than it is, it would no more have 
detracted from that glory than Milton’s similar 
indebtedness to his predecessors detracts from 
his. It was observed of Yirgil that he never 
fails to improve what he borrows, though 
Homer was his creditor; and what is true of 
Virgil is, as a rule, true of Tennyson—‘ nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit ’—what he does still 
betters what is done.” 

But it must not be forgotten in reading 
this passage that the values of the word 
“ glory ” are not stated, and that it is only 
courteous to disclaim in a preface what we 
at once set about doing in the book. It is 
either such courteous disclaimer, or Mr. 
Collins has changod his mind between his 
writing tho main body of the book and his 
Preface—no impossible thing, as it is now 
some years sineo the first anonymous pub¬ 
lication of thoso Illustrations, under tho title 
of “A New Study of Tennyson,” in tho Corn- 
hill. But that can hardly be, or why reprint, 
and under such mottoes as above-mentioned? 
At the same time, Mr. Collins can hardly 
escape the charge of inconsistency; for he 
not unfrequently, to my thinking, fails in 
that justice which has been ombodied in 
the homely expression, “ what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” Con¬ 
tinually throughout his book lie counts 
coincidences against the Laureate, while he 
makes light of exactly similar coincidences 
in regard to other poets. For example, on 

K G2, taking a line from Lochhy Rail, 
lys:— 

“ ‘ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember¬ 
ing happier things,’ is, of course, Dante’s .... 

( Inferno , v. 121-3). It has also been appro¬ 
priated by Chaucer ... by Occleve . . . and 
by Fortiguerra. It is interesting to trace the 
history of the expression. Dante got it directly 
from Boethius ...” 

Thon it was not Dauto’s after all. At 
least, it would seem to bo as much Lord 
Tennyson’s; and why its appropriation 
should make against one poet’s originality 
and not against the other’s is hard to under¬ 
stand. Of course, Mr. Collins has the easy 
retort that in the one case the loan is 
“ simply modified or adapted,” and in the 
other “ assimilated and transformed but 
even then there remains to those who think 
differently the inalienable right of literary 
1 * question.” Is it so ? As in all discussions 
of artistic essentials, no mere learning can 
bo permitted to decide; and before we accept 
Mr. Collins’s dictum wo are bound to 


remember that, on his own avowal, nine- 
tenths of his pleasure in a work of art come 
from the accidental associations of the 
materials. Would it be surprising that, 
with so sensitive an appreciation of the 
various subsidiary flavours in a poem, he 
should fail to recognise tho unique quality 
brought to his materials by the poet, the 
new something that, “ out of three sounds ” 
frames “not a fourth sound, but a star.” 

Let us take another example of Mr. 
Collins’s method. On page 5 he says that 
Lord Tennyson’s 

“ poems must be studied not as we study those 
of the fathers of song—as we study those of 
Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspere — but as 
wo study those who stand first in the second 
rank of poets ...” 

and one mark of these latter, he goes on to say, 
is that “ the hint, tho framework, the method 
of their most characteristic compositions i 
seldom or never emanate from themselves.” 
Mr. Collins then proceeds to give a long and 
extremely interesting list of the sources of 
Lord Tennyson’s plots and dramatis personae , 
—against which I would venture to write ' 
this passage from Mr. Collins’s book on 
The Study of English Literature before quoted 
(p. 137):— 

“But for the Decamerone we should never have 
had the Canterbury Tales. The sweetest and 
most pathetic of those tales came from Boc¬ 
caccio. The only poems of Chaucer which rise 
to the dignity of the epic are simply adapta¬ 
tions from Boccaccio. The frequency of his 
allusions, parodies, and reminiscences proves 
his indebtedness to Dante.” 

Yet Chaucer is ono of “ the fathers of 
song ” I Thero is but ono of two deductions 
to be made from these quotations: either 
Chaucer and Lord Tennyson aliko aro not of 
“ the fathers of song ” ; or tho fact of their 
borrowing their plots, their dramatis personae, 
&c., is of no importance in regard to the 
originality of their genius. Of course, it 
is obvious that of these tho latter is the one 
alternative. The mistaken stress which Mr. 
Collins has laid in this instance reveals the 
fallacy which underlies the wholo of his 
book. Mere invention is one of the hum¬ 
blest of artistic faculties. Shakspere’s 
indifference about his plots is a common¬ 
place; they were, of course, tho “feathers 
Greene referred to. It is not where genius 
gets its hint, but how it takes it, that is of 
importance ; and in discussing that we have 
again to face the impossibility of critical 
finality. _ 1 

Leaving out of the question Mr. Collins s 
inferences, ono gladly acknowledges the 
interest and, indeed, the valuo of his book. 
Whother his parallels aro of so much value 
to the study of literary art as one might at 
first think, depends on how far they are 
actual evolutions the ono from the other, 
and how far mere coincidences. Mr. Colhns 
admits that many of them are probably 
coincidences; and, certainly, one continually 
foels that Lord Tennyson may have derived 
a particular line from Mr. Collins’s parallel, 
but that it is just as likely that ne 
got it from a dozen other places, or 
mat it simply occurred to himself. Ike 
majority of the parallels are the very com¬ 
monplaces of poetical material, that materia 
which, as Mr. I’ater says, “is no more a 
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creation of ‘ the poet’s ’ own than the 
sculptor’s marble.” Besides, Mr. Collins 
has a way of finding his parallels in such 
remote authors that one cannot but feel 
that his main theory is ns much built upon 
the fallacy of coincidence ns The Great 
Cryptogram. 

One or two of the Laureate’s metrical 
origins he does seem to have discovered. 
Of course, Mr. Collins long ago pointed to 
the original of the In Memoriam stanza in 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury; and it would 
seem that he is right in regard to the 
garden song metre in Maud, in illustration 
of which he quotes the following verse from 
the Miscellanies of Dryden : 

“ Shall I marry the man I love ? 

And shall I conclude my pains 
Now blcss’d be the powers above, 

I feel the blood leap in my veins, 

With a lively leap it began to move 
And the vapours leave my brains.” 

It is but just to Mr. Collins to add that j 
he does not “ institute any serious com-1 
parison between Dryden’s fragment and 
Maud," which, he continues, “ would be as 
absurd as to institute any serious comparison 
between Milton’s Comas and George Peele’s 
Old Wires' Tale." Yet Mr. Collins is not 
“sound” on Maud. Maud is, of all Lord 
Tennyson’s poems, the touch-stone of the 
unbeliever. To him, as to Mr. Collins, “it 
is a mere triumph of expression, a tour de 
force in elaborate rhythmic rhetoric.” On 
the other hand, it has always been the 
Laureate’s favourite among his poems. 
Even the other day we heard that he still 
loved to read it to his friends. Tristram 
of Lyonesse occupies a similar test posi¬ 
tion among the works of Mr. Swinburne. 
Whichever critical camp be in the right, 
it is certain that there is a great gulf 
fixed between those to whom Maud is 
merely “a tour de force in elaborate 
rhythmic rhetoric,” and those to whom it is 
one of the splendours of modern song. 
“ What constitutes Lord Tennyson’s glory 
as a poet,” if not for Mr. Collins’s volume to 
discuss, is certainly not within the scope of 
a brief review. Besides, it has been told 
again and again by fine critical pens. But, 
assuredly, it lies in something more than 
“ his faultless taste, his nice artistic sense, 
his delicate touch, his consummate literary 
skill.” 

Richard Le Gallienne. 


The Industrial and Commercial History of 
England. Lectures Delivered to the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford by the late James E. 
Thorold Rogers. Edited by his son, 
Arthur E. L. Rogers. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The late Prof. Thorold Rogers cannot be 
said to have been popular among either his 
contemporaries or his juniors. He was a 
hard hitter : had a rough edge to his 
tongue; called aspadea spade,and Clarendon 
a liar. He was strongly wedded to his own 
opinions, and was apt to treat with scant 
courtesy those who opposed them. But he 
was a man ; a hard worker, a shrewd 
observer, a vigorous thinker. Disdaining 
all tricks of style, his phrase is sometimes 
slovenly, but for the most part it is a model 
of clear, strong English. He had also a 


vein of dry caustic humour, of which there 
are several instances in the present volume, 
including the hit at his fellow-countrymen, 
on which the volume actually closes : “ But, 
as the patriarch said, Issachar is a strong 
ass; and if, as some say, we are descended 
from the lost tribes, I make a shrewd guess 
at the particular tribe to which we must 
assign our origin.” And he was much more 
than a mere economist. “ Humanity,” he 
writes in the volume before me, “ is better 
than economy ”—a maxim doubly worth 
remembering at the lips of one so utterly 
free from all sentimentalism. 

Mr. Arthur Rogers has done well in pub¬ 
lishing the lectures contained in the present 
volume, which he tells us “ contains all 
the hitherto unpublished comments on the 
Economic History of England ” delivered 
by his father. The lectures, it appears, 

“ were attended by an extremely small 
audience, “ consisting only of some dozen 
men of education.” Yet they are full of 
valuable matter, and, though somewhat hard 
reading at times, really interesting. They 
aim, indeed, we are told, “ rather at 
expounding the methods used by the 
lecturer in his studies than at announcing 
new facts or enunciating new theories.” 
They are not the worse for that. Old facts 
are facts, just as much as new ones, and 
just as useful, if handled rightly ; and new 
theories are not a bit more likely to bo 
true than old ones. Printing the lectures 
“ exactly in the order in which they were 
delivered ” appears to me, however, a 
mistake. The varying audiences of two 
courses of lectures do not require the same 
sequency of treatment as the reader in his 
arm-chair when these are collected in a 
volume, and repetitions which may be 
advisable or necessary in the one case 
become vexatious in the other. 

The lectures of 1888 treat of “ The 
Development of Industrial Skill in Eng¬ 
land,” of “The Conditions of Economic 
Progress,” of “ The Progress of English 
Population and the Causes Thereof,” of 
“ The Development of Credit Agencies,” of 
“The Development of Transit,” of “The 
Economic History of Chartered Trade Com¬ 
panies,” of “ The Joint-Stock Principle in 
Capital,” and of “ The Joint-Stock Principle 
in Labour.” The course delivered in 1889 
speaks of “The Economic Doctrine of 
Waste,” “The Theory of Economic Rent,” 
“ Contracts for the Use of Land,” “ Large 
and Small Holdings,” “Movements of 
Labour — Emigration,” “ Movements of 
Labour — Immigration,” “ Movements of 
Currency—Bimetallism,” “Peasant Agri¬ 
culture and Manufacture,” “Home Trade 
and Domestic Competition,” “Home Trade 
and International Competition,” “ Economic 
Legislation, 1815-41,” and “ Economic Legis¬ 
lation since 1841.” 

The first lecture of all is among the most 
interesting. Inclined as we are to boast 
of England’s industrial and commercial 
supremacy, we cannot be too often or too 
impressively reminded of that “ remarkable 
backwardness of this country in the indus¬ 
trial arts,” which lasted till the end of the 
fourteenth century ; of the time when “ the 
domestic produce of iron in England was 
scanty and of inferior quality, the country 


depending for what it wanted on Northern 
Spain and Sweden”; when the art of 
refining rook salt had been lost (this, indeed, 
was only recovered at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century), and “ the English were so 
completely dependent on French supply, 
that the unrestrained export of salt from 
France was over and over again stipulated 
for in diplomatic instruments ”; when “ the 
art of making brick was lost,” and “ the 
ordinary English house was a timber frame, 
on which, within and without, oaken laths 
were nailed, and covered with a strong 
laster of lime, small sifted stones, and 
air.” Yet the second lecture, on “The 
Conditions of Economic Progress,” is by no 
means inferior to the former, though involv¬ 
ing more controversial matter. The question, 
for instance, whether wealth is the parent 
or the product of labour is virtually as 
insoluble as the old scholastic one, whether 
the fowl came from the egg or the egg from 
the fowl. All labour, whether of the hand, 
the foot, the brain, presupposes the exist¬ 
ence of one or the other as working capital, 
as well as of other capital as material to 
work upon. And yet neither is self, 
existent. Force (of some kind must have 
laboured to give them birth. “ ’Spects I 
growed”—which at bottom is the doctrine of 
much modern philosophy—is really no ex. 
planation, but tho mere statement of a pro. 
cess—which indeed, Positivists tell us, is all 
that we can ever know. But in warning 
economists, on historical grounds, of the 
frequent narrowness of their conclusions, 
Prof. Rogers spoke wisely and well:— 

“ There will be, I have no doubt, discoveries 
made in the near or remote future, to which 
our present mastery over nature will seem to be 
the very infanoy of discovery. Now there is 
nothing on which economists have been so apt 
to err as in the limits which they have confi¬ 
dently put on man’s powers over nature. . . . 
Speculative economists are apt to confound 
present impossibilities with permanent impossi¬ 
bilities. They who know ever so slightly what 
has been the course of human invention are 
aware of how often the impossibility of one 
age has been the easy process of another. Wo 
have no reason to doubt that the same ex¬ 
perience will be vouchsafed to future genera¬ 
tions. We do not know all the materials; we 
are still farther from knowing all the powers 
(p. 24). 

Yet the man who spoke thus wisely could 
himself be a dogmatist of the first water, 
and, to use his own words, “ confound 
present impossibilities with permanent im¬ 
possibilities.” He told his hearers in 1888 : 
“The days, indeed, of chartered enterprise 
have long since passed away.” Even at the 
timo he spoke the chartered “ North 
Borneo Company ” had been since 1881 
administering a territory of 31,000 square 
miles in Borneo, the chartered “Royal 
Niger Company ” had been since 1880 
exercising sovereign rights over vast terri. 
tories in Western Africa. Sinoe then have 
come into existence the South Africa Com- 
pany and the British West Africa Company, 
to say nothing of others, foreign as well as 
British. 

Prof. Rogers, it need hardly be said, 
belonged to the historical school of econo¬ 
mists, and, in a true sense of the word, to 
the liberal one. To Malthus and Ricardo 
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he is generally in opposition, and says truly 
of them that they “are the parents of 
German Socialism, in the pages of Marx 
and Lassalle.” He observes that “vice 
and misery, the preventive checks of the 
theory whioh Malthus announced, are not 
found to be preventive at all.” He speaks 
highly of co-operation, of trade unionism, 
though at the same time a strong believer 
in competition. The large extension which, 
as agamst Mill , he gives to the term “ pro¬ 
ductive labour ” testifies to his breadth of 
view. 

Many striking thoughts stud the pages 
before me— e.g., 

“ The restraint of children’s labour, the intro¬ 
duction of the half-time system, the discovery 
of the fact that short hours of work are con- 
■ stantly cheaper in the end than long hours, 
may be, and as I think have been, as economically 
useful as the invention of steam power and 
spinning machinery.” 

“I do not know whether the wisdom of 
Parliament will hereafter strive to make their 
native country the most attractive home to the 
best hands which we possess; but I am quite 
sure that it would be worth while to try the 
experiment, and equally sure that it has not 
' been attemped as yet.” 

“I wish that people would not, following 
sm evil example, talk so much about the rights 
of men. They would find ample room for their 
energies if they grappled with the wrongs.” 

It is with diffidence that I venture to 
correct a son’s reading of his father’s hand¬ 
writing. But surely, on p. 41, “restric¬ 
tion ” should be “ restoration ” in the 
passage beginning “ one of the remedies, I 
strongly believe, is the restriction of the Act 
of Elizabeth of 1589.” On p. 44 “ blind” 
should be “ blend ” in the passage */ There 
is some inclination on the part of certain 
economists to blind evidence with their 
metaphysics.” Prof. Rogers certainly did 
not write “Cornuschi” and “Walowski” 
(p. 338), but “ Cmiuschi” and “Wakwski”; 
nor do I believe that he spoke of “ Grand- 
ville,” but of “ Granvelle,” among the per¬ 
secutors of Flemish Protestants. “ Cal- 
serts,” on p. 278, should have been 
“ Caleerts.” In the sentence (p. 359), 
“ The economist is justified in examining 
the machinery of endowments . . ., and in 
disarming the question of the probability of 
their continuance,” “disarming should 
surely be “ discussing.” On p. 454, “ Some 
stupid financiers, like Dash wood and Van- 
sittart, were unlractable by the plainest 
evidence,” must, I think, have run, “ were 
unteachable by,” &c. And why perpetuate 
those little solecisms or oversights which 
are almost inevitable in a hastily written 
lecture, as “ the costs of collecting the 
Scottish customs teas" (p. 319) ; “The 
great difficulties in the way of this consum¬ 
mation is” ; or “ There was another war-tax 
[on] the repeal or reduction of which the 
landed interest insisted?” The following 
sentence combines both a misprint and an 
easily supplied omission: “The additional 
malt-tax of 1819 was repealed, and [the 
tax] on horses and [used] in agriculture ” 
(p. 430). Mr. Rogers may indeed be ex¬ 
cused for not knowing that a bellicose 
protectionist who enjoyed a temporary 
notoriety in ante-free trade days was Mr. 
Chofder, and not Mr. Chonler, (p. 445). 


The lecturer was himself in fault when he 
told his hearers, in 1889 (p. 278), that they 
were still paying “ a large annual sum to 
the heirs of William Penn,” that pension 
having been commuted twenty years before, 
as were also, I believe, the two others he 
mentions. 

But all these are blemishes which may 
easily be removed when the work reaches, 
as I trust it will, a second edition. 

John M. Ludlow. 


“ Rulers of India.”— Earl Canning. By 

Sir H. S. Cunningham. (Oxford : 

Clarendon Press.) 

Charles John Canning was the son of the 
meteoric minister of the Regency by the 
daughter of General Scott, the famous whist 
player. Those who believe in race may 
notice that he was thus by birth a middle- 
class Englishman, and will be prepared 
for the sturdy courage and phlegmatic 
temperament which are commonly regarded 
as characteristics of the breed. 

After a youth of moderate distinction at 
Eton and Oxford, he entered the House of 
Commons in 1836, and became Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs in Lord 
Aberdeen’s cabinet, having meanwhile 
drifted into the Lords by the death of his 
mother, who had been raised to the 
peerage in recognition of her husband’s 
services. In 1852 he became Postmaster- 
General, in which capacity he passed on to 
Palmerston’s cabinet, and was soon after 
nominated to the Government of British 
India—a post then, and sometimes since, 
bestowed as a matter of administrative con¬ 
venience without much reference to proved 
fitness. On the last day of February, 1856, 
he landed at Calcutta, and was received by 
the Marquess of Dalhousie at the head of 
the noble staircase leading to the main 
entrance of Government House. Those 
who saw the meeting were impressed by the 
contrast between the slight figure and worn 
eagle-face of the patrician, and the some¬ 
what lethargic robustness of the new comer. 
And the contrast was a symbol of the 
future. Without the warlike energy of a 
Rawdon, or the audacious ambition of a 
Ramsay, Canning was to show a passive 
courage equal to all trials, and to bear on 
his weary but resolute shoulders all the 
burdens that had been accumulated by the 
most aggressive of his predecessors. 

Sir H. Cunningham nas well summed up 
the dangers and difficulties that awaited 
Lord Canning, the disastrous heritage of 
Dalhousie. It is of little importance to 
decide what was the immediate cause of 
the revolt of Fifty-seven. John Lawrence 
believed that there was no conspiracy, 
nothing but a mere outbreak of pampered 
pretorians. On the other hand, there were 
certain social and political discontents : the 
royal family of Delhi and the soi-disEuit 
“ Peshwa,” known to us as the Nana; 
while the wily Azimulla, just returned 
from Europe, may well have served 
as intermediary between the Mahratta 
chief whom he served and the Moghul 
King to whom, as a Muhammadan, he 
looked with reverence. The Sepoy regi¬ 
ments, as they completed their several 
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crimes of mutiny and massacre, marched 
straight to Delhi, with the exception of 
those who, like the Cawnpore brigade, 
remained in their cantonments for special 
objects. The allegiance of the country 
people was divided : some being for a quiet 
life under whatever rule, some for any 
change out of which they might expect to 
reap advantage. From Benares to the 
Himalayas all was in confusion: a handful 
of white troops with a few faithful natives 
vainly besieged the king and his hosts in 
Delhi; the rest of the British army was 
mainly in the Punjab. 

The anxiety of the times can scarcely be 
reEilised except by those few survivors who 
were in isolated positions of responsibility, 
and who can look back on the scene as on 
a feverish dream. Canning did not at first 
succeed in engaging the sympathies of the 
European public. He rejected, almost 
contumeliously, the proferred services of 
the non-official community; he was some¬ 
what slow in sending forward succour; he 
refused to disarm the Sepoys who had not 
mutinied; he was tardy in the punishment 
of those who had. But his mind gradually 
cleared and mastered the situation; and he 
won eternal honour by his steady temper, un¬ 
shaken firmness, and unswerving patience. 
“ I will not,” said he, “govern in anger.. .j 
I don’t care two straws for the abuse of the 
newspapers, British or Indian.” He had I 
plenty of abuse to bear; the English, of 
Calcutta actually sent him, for transmission 
to London, a petition for his own recall. But 
the worst blow came from the quarter where 
he had most reason to expect fair play. 
After the conquest of Oudh he was rebuked 
by the Home Government; but even this 
he surmounted. When the pacification was 
completed, he reorganised the native army, 
attempted reform in finance and the ma¬ 
chinery of government, and granted to the 
native princes the privilege of adoption. 
He founded three universities, and per¬ 
formed other tasks under whose pressure 
his strength broke down. In March, 18G2, 
he laid down his office, and reached England 
to die in a few months, leaving a name 
justly dear to his friends and deserving of 
the fullest honour from his country. 

Such is the story that Sir Henry Cunning¬ 
ham has undertaken to record. From a 
purely literary stand-point, this little work 
is one of the best of the “ Rulers of India 
series. It shows many of the qualities mat 
we expect from an experienced story-teller 
—a flowing narrative brightened by occa¬ 
sioned bits of terse and genuine eloquence, 
with a pathetic presentment of keen trials 
and troubles. It might have been even 
better if it had also shown a thorougi 
historical knowledge, rather than the ap¬ 
pearance of having been got up as an advo- 
vate’s brief. Careless as to details, an 
wanting in judicial discrimination, it w 
have weight with those who are chie ) 
influenced by a graceful and persuasiv 
style. Of the numerous defects of accuracj 
it would be tedious to speak; nor wou 
they much affect the general argumen • 
But there is an amount of special pleam g 
which—when the Preface speaks so ful y 
the obligations to Kaye and Malleson 
hard to reconcile with that complete co 
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dence which an historical narrative, however 
concise, ought evidently to command. It is 
of little moment that the author tells us that 
the Sepoys were sent to Egypt by Lord 
Hastings, or that Gillespie quelled the 
mutiny at Vellore with nothing but horse 
artillery. But when we are assured that 
Lord Canning made no delay in sending on 
troops to the relief of Cawnpore, and that 
the mercantile community of Calcutta were 
unreasonably angered by “his fancied 
reluctance to accept their services for the 
defence of Calcutta,” we feel that we are 
dealing with an advocate, not an historian. 
Of the refusal of the same community’s 
prayer for the disarming of the Sepoys at 
Dinapore, readers of Trotter’s Dalhousie will 
recollect the retired statesman’s indignant 
condemnation. The verdict of posterity 
has probably been anticipated by Mr. 
Holmes: 

“None can tell how far Canning’s indecision, 
his morbid scrupulousness, his deference to the 
opinions of his advisers were congenital qualities 
. . . If a Hastings or a Wellesley had ruled 

in those days, he would have forced men to 
realise the dignity of mercy, for he would have 
made it clear to them that he could afford to 
be merciful because he was strong.” 

But it must be allowed that Canning had 
the qualities of his defects: that neither the 
false lights of his friends nor the fierce fire 
of his foes ever drew him out of the paths 
of justice and mercy; and that—so far as he 
saw his way—he ever ceased to make for 
the goal of duty and honour. 

H. G. Keene. 


The Cessation of Prophecy, and other Sermons. 

By the late Rev. William Henry Simcox. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This volume of sermons will be of interest 
to all who are acquainted with their lamented 
author’s works on the language and style 
of the New Testament writers. The sermons 
are selected from the results of a ministry 
of twenty years in country parishes. The 
first twenty-three represent the earlier years 
of the preacher’s activity, while the last 
twelve were delivered during the three 
months preceding his death. The selection, 
therefore, except for the last three months, 
is not large. It lias evidently been made 
with loving care by a discerning and com¬ 
petent critic; but we must say at once that 
the sermons are not as remarkable as Mr. 
Simcox’s books on the style of the New 
Testament, and will disappoint readers who 
take them up in the hope of finding the 
special merits of those treatises repeated in 
them. Accurate scholarship and delicate 
keenness of literary appreciation were Mr. 
.Simcox’s exceptional gifts, and they of 
necessity find no sufficient scope for their 
exercise in sermons conscientiously preached 
to a country congregation. This, of course, 
we must regret. We would like to see how 
the careful and acute critic of the words and 
style of the evangelists and apostles would 
have contrived from the pulpit to convey to 
a cultured congregation some sense of his 
own power and delicacy of appreciation; 
and still more would we have been thankful 
for some illustration of the usefulness to 


the preacher or prophet of this delicate 
sensitiveness to style and language. The 
books we have mentioned make us eager 
for something from their author dealing 
as completely and profoundly with the mind 
of St. Paul or St. Luke as those books deal 
with their meaning. 

It is not, however, our intention to 
depreciate what is given us merely because 
it is not something else. In themselves 
these sermons are excellent. Their first 
interest is undoubtedly their revelation of 
the saintly, simple, humble earnestness of 
the preacher; but they are in the truest and 
best sense scholarly, because they address 
themselves with nice precision to the 
country congregation the preacher had 
before him. Country clergymen who are 
troubled because they cannot by learning, 
by eloquent language, or by profound 
thought, arrest the attention of their hearers, 
will learn a valuable lesson from Mr. Simcox. 
It is impossible to read his sermons with¬ 
out feeling that he is in touch with his 
congregation; that he knows and rever¬ 
ences the minds he is addressing, and can 
therefore, without any foolish condescension 
to their level, guide their thoughts and help 
their aspirations. It is difficult for a 
reacher’of to-day to forget himself when 
e preaches, and to put entirely away from 
him the wish to preach so that he may be 
held a fine preacher. But the sermons 
which produce most effect upon the ordinary 
citizen are those which he listens to without 
being distracted by any vivid sense of the 
preacher’s learning or ability or eloquence; 
and yet the preacher must not insult his 
hearers by talking down to them instead of 
talking with them. As soon as he succeeds 
in talking with them, he will discover that 
he gets as much as he gives; and that the 
simplest and most illiterate congregation 
can instruct him in the spiritual life as soon 
as he begins to instruct them. The Lent 
Lectures m this volume, especially sermons 
28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, on the sins, respec¬ 
tively, of Peter, of Judas, of Caiaphas, of 
Pilate, and of the multitude, strike us as 
models of simple and earnest exhortation, 
directed to a congregation learned only in 
the trials and difficulties of everyday life, 
and living for the most part by the labour 
of their hands. They are so true and real, 
from their close grasp of actual experience, 
that no learning or culture will place us 
above them; just as no sincere Christian, 
be he ever so ignorant, will find himself 
beneath them. One can almost see the con¬ 
gregation listening as one reads them. 

Sermons directed to the minds of hearers 
whom the preacher intimately knows are 
always original; but original sermons, if 
they are sincere, always contain a certain 
number of ideas and suggestions which must 
be ultimately rejected, and more which the 
reader would like to discuss further with 
the preacher. Mr. Simcox preserves admir¬ 
ably in his style the golden mean between 
irritating dogmatism and equally irritating 
hesitation. He does not suppose that in 
addressing children or illiterate people he 
must emphatically assume infallibility—he 
is probably aware that children and illiterate 
people perceive in the preacher under this 
delusion merely the schoolmaster at his 


worst; but without unpleasant assertion of 
himself, Mr. Simcox enforces his own views 
clearly and even positively. He succeeds 
in producing the feeling always pleasant to 
an audience, that he understands and means 
what he says; but more he does not ask us 
to concede. We are therefore unwilling to 
pick out passages which suggest criticism, 
and shall content ourselves with only 
a few comments. It is a pity that the 
Sermon on the Cessation of Prophecy 
should stand first and give a name to 
the volume. This sermon, treating of the 
time between Malachi and John the Baptist, 
insists that there were then no prophets in 
Israel, and that the nation had to learn the 
will of God, “ not from a living voice 
speaking among them, but from the books 
already written.” But this, we are told, 
was not the result of any special sin or 
weakness of the nation. It was rather a 
useful discipline which was to teach rever¬ 
ence for the written word. Now, apart 
from the fact that there was in reality no 
such failure of prophecy as is usually 
assumed, it is clearly contrary to the whole 
teaching of Jewish history to suppose that 
the prophet was sent arbitrarily, and that 
his failure to appear was anything but a 
disaster and a punishment: a famine of the 
words of the Lord was the last and most 
awful result of national backsliding. We 
are equally unable to receive the saying 
that, since the death of the apostle 
John, “the world has gone on more than 
one thousand eight hundred years, but no 
new revelation has come to it.” This makes 
the coming of Christ a calamity to all who 
have lived since St. John! This is the only 
sermon in which we find the central idea 
indefensible and ethically dispiriting, and 
in its present position it conveys a very false 
impression of the spirit of the volume. A 
second instance in which we think deference 
to conventional ideas has weakened the 
preacher’s force is found in the treatment 
of Jacob’s character in Sermon 4. Can 
we agree that Jacob, in any high sense, 
“lived a holy life,” and was conspicuous 
for “ a holy discontent,” or a “ lofty dis¬ 
satisfaction with self” ? The most impres¬ 
sive sermon on Jacob which the present 
reviewer ever listened to began with the 
words, “ Jacob was a bad man ”; they 
were perhaps too positive, but they declared 
very refreshingly that the preacher was not 
going to be fettered by the usual conven¬ 
tionalisms of the pulpit. 

We have done with our strictures. It 
remains only to note in Sermon 3, on the 
Well of Bethlehem; in Sermon 9, on the 
Ascension in connexion with Elijah’s trans¬ 
lation; in Sermon 12, on the Wine of the 
Miracle at Cana, remarkable and beautiful 
instances of teaching by means of allegory 
and type and symbol. There are others in 
the volume. Sermons 20 and 21 we find 
specially eloquent. The concluding series 
we have already spoken of. The discerning 
reader will hardly need the editor’s hint, in 
the excellent prefatory note, that the sermons 
are by a man who had his thorn in the flesh 
to bear, and to whom in consequence the 
veil between this world and the next was 
thin. 

Ronald Bayne. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

The Ides of March. By G. M. Robins. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Brawn Blank. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Romance of a French Parsonage. By the 
author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. In 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A Xew Saint’s Tragedy. By Thomas A. 
Finkerton. In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Culture: a Modem Method. By Elliott E. 
Fumey, M.D. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

■ The Secret of Madame Monluc. By the author 
of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” (Methuen.) 

A Singer’s Wife. By Fanny N.D.Murfree. 
(Cassells.) 

Bobby: a Christmas Eve Story. By Vesper. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Miss Robins has achieved a real success in 
The Ides of March. All this writer’s pre¬ 
vious stories have been readable, but this 
is the best of all. The two principal per¬ 
sonages, Major Evelyn Westmorland and 
Hope Merrion, are drawn with unusual 
skill and vigour. It is no easy task to bring 
to a happy conclusion the experiences of a 
hero and heroine, when one of them has com¬ 
menced with a deep-rooted though mistaken 
antipathy to the other. The truth is that 
Hope Merrion was a girl in a thousand. 
She had been engaged to a Captain Disney, 
but on loarning that he had behaved dis¬ 
honourably to one of her own sex she gave 
him his quietus. Reports were spread of 
her heartlessness, &c., but Westmorland, 
who at first took the side of his friend 
Disney, discovered the truth at last. He 
had always desperately loved Hope, though 
to escape what he thought were her evil 
blandishments, he engaged himself to a 
friend of hers, Leo Forae. Westmorland 
was the son of a younger son, and there 
was a terrible legend in the family—which 
was very ancient and very wealthy—to the 
effect that the Westmorlands would die 
out if a bride were not brought home before 
the Ides of March. How the curse was 
removed the reader will discover for him¬ 
self. There are no fewer than three young 
couplos at cross purposes in the novel, but 
eventually matters are satisfactorily ad¬ 
justed. There is not one weakly-drawn 
character throughout the whole story, while 
some of them—notably old Westmorland 
and his son — are powerfully delineated. 
Society in a sleepy cathedral city is happily 
hit off, and there are many wise as well as 
witty things in the course of the three 
volumes. 

Mrs. Jocelyn’s Brawn Blank is the story 
of two girls who have been changed at 
birth. One is of aristocratic and the other 
of plebeian origin, and it is the mother of 
the latter who has foisted her own child 
upon Lord Leftbury. The Hon. Mary 
Dunstable is a loud and horsy character, 
who is never happy unless she is doing 
something outre to make others feel un¬ 
comfortable. She is a finely developed girl 
physically, though inclined to coarseness, 
and there is a surface fascination about her 
which for a time captivates a county man of 
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high feeling and principle, Sir John Blunt. 
Although only thirty-three years of age, he 
was already a public character and an 
authority in the House of Commons. He 
soon tires of Miss Dunstable's flippant 
conduct, and their engagement is broken 
off. Ultimately the lady elopes with the 
son of a rich parvenu and neighbour, who 
has been voted impossible by her family. 
This deluded youth, Tom Atherton, imagines 
that he has captured a lady of title and a 

f reat heiress, but he is soon undeceived on 
oth points. The real daughter of Lord 
Leftbury is Jennie Grant, a refined and 
attractive girl, who is the supposed off¬ 
spring of a gamekeeper. His lordship 
has long been puzzled by the strange 
resemblance between Jennie and his own 
dead wife; and when the imposition with 
regard to the children is made known to 
him, all that was formerly inexplicable 
becomes clear as noonday. The plot is 
worked out with some ability; but when the 
author changed her heroines at the last she 
ought to have been consistent and have 
changed both their Christian and surnames, 
and not have spoken of Jennie Dunstable 
and Mary Atherton. Who would not be a 
medical practitioner if he could do as Doctor 
Sleek did, viz., “ run up a bill of twenty 
ounds or so for plastering up a cut on the 
itchenmaid’s finger ” ? 

For her central figure, the author of The 
Romance of a French Parsonage has chosen a 
renowned ecclesiastic of the Romish Church, 
one of the most eloquent preachers of his 
time, and a man in whom the whole Catholic 
world saw the bishop designate and even 
the cardinal of the future. This clever and 
handsome priest had silently buried the one 
love of his life when his idolised Bertrande 
took the veil and secluded herself from the 
world. Then he became racked in his mind 
concerning the dogmas of the Romish 
Church. With a terrible wrench, he suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying through a double sacrifice, 
by the surrender of his position and the 
abandonment of all the brilliant hopes he 
had once cherished. The story opens with 
the reception of the ex-priest into the 
Reformed Protestant Church, of which he 
becomes a humble pastor. Assigned to a 
quiet country parish by the sea, he there 
leads for a time a peaceful life, undisturbed 
by mental conflicts or by the allurements of 
the great world of Paris. But upon him 
there comes, as if from the dead, the lost 
Bertrande, who has fled from her convent. 
They marry, and for one brief year enjoy 
a happiness too great for earth. Then 
the young wife fades and dies, and the 
survivor once more faces the world and duty 
alone. This is a fine and powerful study. 
“ Charente Inferience ” is rather a cruel mis¬ 
print. 

The “ new Saint,” whose life culminates 
in tragedy in Mr. Pinkerton’s story, is Miss 
Agatha Penolver, a scion of an old and 
honourable house, which has gone to ruin 
under its latest head, Sir Olver Penolver. 
Agatha devotes her life to deeds of bene¬ 
ficence, while she is actuated by a lofty 
sense of personal honour iu all the relations 
of life. Among other good acts—in the 
eyes of the Penolvers at least—she is ex- 
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peeted to save the family name and credit 
by bringing into it her large fortune, and 
marrying the worthless son of Sir Olver. 
Aware of his true character, this she abso¬ 
lutely refuses to do. A bitter struggle then 
arises with a money-lender named Lenardo, 
who has advanced immense sums to the 
Penolvers on the strength of this marriage, j 
With the aid of young Swordgrass, the » 
hero, who has long been a devoted wor¬ 
shipper of Agatha’s, the latter is enabled to 
defeat all Lenardo’s machinations. But a 
yet more bitter trouble assails her. This is 
the dishonourable elopement of her sister 
Muriel, and it actually, and not figuratively, 
breaks the new Saint’s heart. Her death 
is very pathetically described. But Mr. j 
Pinkerton’s story is far from being all sad¬ 
ness : on the contrary, a considerable por¬ 
tion of it reveals humour of an original 
kind. The portrait of Jerry Galindo is one 
that Dickens himself would not have dis¬ 
dained to acknowledge. As a literary 
artist the author, perhaps, lacks finish, but I, 
this Xew Saint's Tragedy is unquestionably 
most entertaining. 

Darwin and Huxley are babes iu evolu¬ 
tionary science compared with Dr. Har- 
gadine, a leading character in Culture: a 
Modern Method. He is not only able to cure 
all vice by manipulating the life germs, but 
even to create life itself by protoplasmic 
combination. 

“It seems to me possible,” he remarks, “ that 
many of the low forms of life that are now 
looked upon with disrespect may be competent, 
under other conditions, to develop into beings ' 
even superior to ourselves. The inhabitants of | 
any other world, finding one of our own cells, ! 
and observing its futile efforts at development 
under conditions strange to our development, 
would certainly throw us away with no thought 
of our possible greatness; and so it may be 
with some of these wandering germs whose 
nourishment we know not how to provide.” 

Dr. Hargadine, among other wonderful 
things, makes a new and better man of a 
wicked old deacon, by ingrafting into a 
nerve in his arm a section of the corre- , 
sponding nerve from the arm of a righteous 
man. The author of this book is evidently 
a scientific humourist, and a very clever one 
to boot. According to his theories of culti¬ 
vated intelligence, a new-born infant may 
yet call for a newspaper before its first 
breakfast, though he diffidently admits that 
he has not yet got quite so far as that. 

The Secret of Madame de Monluc deals with 
a misalliance in a family of the old French 
nobility. The Marquise de Monluc could 
drink to the dregs the cup of bitterness, 
sorrow, or deprivation; butshe couldnot bear 
the honour (falsely so-called) of the family to 
be tarnished. She condemned her beautiful 
granddaughter to be immured in a convent, 
to hide the knowledge that her father had 
been one of the people. Fortunately, cir¬ 
cumstances gave the child a happy lover 
instead. The story is well written, and 
with a good knowledge of French character, 
and the Marquise’s “ secret” is closely kept 
to the last. 

Felicia Hamilton, the heroine in A Singer’s 
Wife , is a young lady of strong character, 
as well as considerable beauty of person 
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atd originality of mind. She is the daughter 
of an American judge. She falls in love 
with a handsome stranger, accidentally met, 
but rustains a terrible revulsion of feeling 
when she learns that he is a public singer. 
However, she defies the threats of her 
father, and the entreaties of all her friends, 
and marries him. Happiness gradually 
gives way to a misery which daily grows 
more and more appalling, when she discovers 
that.her husband places his art first, while 
she is cast off by all her former acquaint¬ 
ances. The story ends with the tragic 
death of the husband, which seems to be 
the only way out of the moral impasse. Mias 
Murfree writes an effective style. 

The little Christmas story entitled Bobby is 
very touching and beautiful. Bobby Shafto 
is a young lieutenant, who is called away to 
fight by the side of Nelson two days only 
after he has won the heart of lovely Mistress 
Loveday Yardyn. Ho promises to return 
on Christmas Eve, but is killed in tho wars. 
The girl sees her lover in a vision, and dies 
of a broken heart on Christmas Eve, and 
the twain are reunited in another world. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


THREE VISITORS TO RUSSIA. 
Through Russia on a Mustang. By Thomas 
Stevens. (Cassells.) The author of this book 
has carried out his intention. He gives us an 
unbiassed picture of Russia and the Russians, 
as seen by him from the saddle during a ride 
of more than one thousand miles through the 
heart of the country. Starting from Moscow 
in the summer of 1890, he rode through the 
provinces of Tula, Orel, Kursk, Karkov, 
Ekaterinoslav, to Sevastopol in the Crimea. 
He then went up the Don and the Volga to 
Nijm Novgorod. No one can justly charge 
Mr. Stevens with a superficial knowledge of 
his subject, nor with approaching it with a 
prejudiced mind. He came, as he tells us, 
mtent on discovering the better rather than 
the objectionable features of the government. 
When ho first reached St. Petersburg, he wrote 
home of the. agreeable impression made upon 
him by seeing the Czar drive freely about 
the streets with scarcely any escort. These 
favourable views gradually changed under the 
influence of larger knowledge. He found that 
the Chief of the Police summarily expelled 
from the capital no less than fifteen thousand 
persons every year, or an average of over forty 
a day. But by far the most valuable portion 
of Mr. Stevens’s book is devoted to the con¬ 
dition of the peasantry. Here we have the 
result of his personal investigations, and no 
mere hearsay evidence. The boasted improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the emancipated serfs 
he regards as theoretic rather than practical. 
The chief reason for the distress prevalent 
throughout the country is drink. 

“ Vodka was the only trouble. A moujik who kept 
away from the vodka shop and tended to his land 
and his work was infinitely better off than when 
he was a serf. For the man who cared for nothing 
but dnnk and neglected his family, serfage and 
the master’s stick were better than freedom” 
(p. 85). 

This was the language of an ideal peasant in 
an ideal mir, which was free from all drink- 
shops. Unfortunately this power to exclude 
these shops from tha village has since been 
taken away by tho Imperial Government. The 
army and navy must bo kept up, and vodka is 
said to pay the expenses of both. The universal 
adoption of tf mperance would probably involve 


national bankruptcy. Mr. Stevens found the 
samo dread of government officials in Russia as 
he had found in Turkey, Persia, and China. In 
one small village the people were so convinced 
that he and his Russian interpreter were secret 
government assessors, that a delegation of elders 
waited on them and offered to pay them to 
undervalue their possessions. When he was 
not received as a spy, he was treated as the 
Evil One, Antichrist, or the “ Cattle Plague.” 
There positively seem to be no limits to the 
superstition and suspicion of a Russia peasant. 
But can we wonder at this, when we remember 
the two hard taskmasters—the priest and the 
tax-gatherer—into whose clutches he has fallen ? 
One great merit of Mr. Stevens’s book is the 
complete absence of sensationalism or exag¬ 
geration. It is an obviously truthful record of 
what he saw and heard at first hand. The 
Nihilists are rarely referred to in his pages. 
He describes, however, an incident which lets 
in a flood of light on the methods of Russian 
rulers. During a compulsory visit to the 
governor of Ekaterinoslav, Mr. Stevens and his 
interpreter were left in a room by themselves, 
on the table of which lay reports that had been 
brought in that morning by the secret agents 
of the Third Section of the Imperial Police. 
One of these reports ran thus :— 

“ July 16 (our date 28), 1890. 

“ I was invited by the priest Ivanovski to be pre¬ 
sent at his house in the assumed character of a rela¬ 
tion of the priest’s wife from Novomoskovski, when 
the moujik .Nicolai Nicolaivitch would come to talk 
about religion. The moujik’s wife came with him 
and took part in the discussion. During the talk 
this woman spoke disrespectfully of the Czar. 

“A. K.” 

Another of these documents reads :— 

“ I was one of a party in the traktir of retro 
Paulovitsch, drinking tea. The party consisted of 
myself [here came several names which we 
couldn’t remember] ; the conversation was about 
the badness of the harvest in the province. 
Alexander Petrovitsch expressed the belief that the 
Czar would not allow any grain to be exported ; 
whereupon Ivan Ivanovitsch spoke badly of the 
Czar” (p. 21^). 

Mr. StevenB thus discovered that a parish 
priest might not only be drunken and dissolute, 
but might also play his part in the drama of 
plotting and suspicion that is enacted before 
the throne of the Czar. With good reason does 
Mr. Stevens describe Russia as a “lawless” 
land. 

“ A man with neither money to bribe, nor 
influence in high places to protect, is at tho mercy 
of any petty police officer or secret government 
spy, who, out of sheer personal spite, may get him 
shipped off to the mines of Siberia and ruined for 
life, though he be the most innocent and harmless 
person in all Russia ” (p. 195). 

The book before us does not deal exclusively 
with social and economical questions. One 
chapter is devoted to describing a visit tho 
author paid to Count Leo Tolstoi, the novelist. 
As is well known, the Count is a landed pro¬ 
prietor and a socialist. He submits to this 
inconsistency for the sake of his family, who 
are only partially in sympathy with his views. 
The keynote of his creed is “ no violence.” He 
will not prosecute the peasant who robs him of 
his timber or his horse. He is a vegetarian and 
teetotaler. He holds that every man should 
do enough work each day to pay for his food 
and clothes. His condemnation of the Russian 
government is decisive : “ It is a monument of 
superstition and injustice.” Mr. Stevens spent 
one night in a sectarian village. Even the 
Russians bear tribute to the superior morality 
of their Dissenters. In the province of 
Ekaterinoslav there is a maxim applied to a 
careful housewife: “ She is good like a Molokani 
wife.” It was only in the towns of Southern 
Russia that Jews began to be prominent. In 


a traktir kept by a Jew the portrait of Sir 
Moses Montefiore takes the place of the ikon. 

“ However it may be with the Jews of Russia as a 
body, the writer is bound to do them the justice 
of reeordmg the fact that such few specimens as I 
came m contact with, chiefly keepers of village 
traklirs, were a decided improvement as regards 
cleanliness and willingness to put themselves to 
trouble on the orthodox traktir ’-keepers.” 

This book, which is written in terse and 
unpretentious English, can be recommended. 

Across Russia. By C. A. Stoddard. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) When Mr. Stevens reached 
Sevastopol, he tells us, in his Through Russia 
on a Mustang, that he was “no longer in 
Russia, but only on that surface of it which 
tourists glide smoothly over by means of rail 
ana steamer: the Russia known to the visitors 
who get their impressions of it by a trip to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow.” This is a very apt 
description of the Russia described by Mr. 
Stoddard. Mr.. Stevens’s work has distinct 
merit, because it increases our stock of know¬ 
ledge ; but this cannot, by any stretch of good 
nature, be said of the book now under review. 
Mr. Stoddard travelled from Paris to Stock¬ 
holm, from Stockholm, via St. Petersburg, to 
Moscow, and from Moscow, via Cracow, to 
Buda Pest. He records what he saw in a 
painstaking fashion, but without affording his 
readers either information or amusement. In 
his chapter, for instance, on Russian art and 
science he makes no reference to botany and 
mineralogy, the two sciences in which Russian 
scientists pre-eminently excel. If the letter- 
press cannot be recommended, the illustrations 
are well chosen and interesting. 

A Summer in Kieff. By Isabel Morris. 
(Ward & Downey.) It would not be fair to 
criticise this book with any severity. It is 
obviously published (though this is not stated) 
at the request of. friends. Miss Morris is not 
deficient in ability, but her ability has not 
found a satisfactory field in this account of 
what was doubtless to her a pleasant visit. 
“ The Man from Taganrog ” in the last chapter 
is distinctly funny. Miss Morris has a genuine 
sense of humour, and should aim at amusing 
rather than instructing her readers; in at¬ 
tempting both she fails. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Frederick Chap¬ 
man, of the firm of Chapman & Hall, who has 
been seriously ill for the last six or seven weeks, 
is now thought to be steadily progressing 
towards complete recovery. ' 

The next volume in the series of “ Twelve 
English Statesmen,” immediately following 
Lord Rosebery’s Pitt, will be Chatham, by the 
editor of the series, Mr. John Morley, who has 
already given us Walpole. After this will come 
Prof. Beesley’s Queen Elizabeth. 

The author of ‘ 1 The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” who is also known to many as 
A. K. H. B., has written his reminiscences of 
St. Andrews during the past twenty-five years. 
The first volume, covering the period from 
1865 to 1878, will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans immediately; and the second is in 
preparation. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. will publish very 
shortly an edition of Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
with introduction and notes by Mr. Charles 
Whibley. It will form two volumes octavo. 

Messrs. Duprat & Co., of New York, 
announce a work of interest to bibliophile 8 * 
entitled Four Private Libraries of New York, Dy 
M. Henri IVne du Bois, illustrated with re¬ 
productions of old and modem bindings, book¬ 
plates, &c. It is printed at the De Vinne PreS® 5 
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in a limited edition, copies of which may be 
ordered in this country through Mr. Quaritch. 

Mr. Josepit Hatton is now passing through 
the press a volume under the title of < 'iga rette 
Pajiers, whieh will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. These papers will 
cover a wide range, and give Mr. Hatton’s 
reminiscences of Dickens, Charles Reade, 
Wilkie Collins, G. A. Sala, Toole, Irving, 
“ Ouida,” the editors of Punch, and Sir 
Augustus Harris. Other papers will deal with 
Carlyle and Spurgeon on tobacco; novels 
present and future, authors, publishers, and the 
press, &c. 

Next week will be published—uniform with 
the Library Edition of the author’s other works 
—Thomas Carlyle’s Lectures on the History of 
European Culture and Literature, from the 
Earliest Times to the Nineteenth Century, now 
printed for the first time from the Anstey MS. 
in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, with an introduction 
and notes by Mr. R. P. Karkaria. 

Messrs. Trischler & Co. will publish in 
about a fortnight a new novel by Mr. Thomas 
Terrell, one of the joint authors of “Lady 
Delmar.” It is entitled The City of the Just, 
and will have twenty full-page illustrations by 
Mr. Everard Hopkins. 

Woman's Influence in the East, as shown in 
the Lives of Queens and Princesses of India, by 
Mr. John Pool, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work 
will have an introduction by Sir Lepel Griffin. 

An English translation of Prof. H. H. 
Wendt’s Der Inhalt der Lehre Jesu (“The 
Teaching of Jesus”) will shortly be published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. The 
translation will have the benefit of Prof. Wendt’s 
revision. 

The same publishers announce a new edition 
of Andrew’s Life of Our Lord, brought fully 
abreast of the latest scholarly results. 

The New York Critic states, on authority’ 
that the publishers have paid on account of 
copyright on General Grant’s Memoirs a total 
of 114,853 dollars (£82,971), which is probably 
the largest amount ever realised by an author 
or his family from the sale of a single book. 

At the next meeting of the Statistical 
Society, on Tuesday, January 19, a paper will 
be read by Mr. L. L. Price and Dr. J. C. Steele, 
entitled “The Recent Agricultural Depression, 
as exhibited in the Rental of an Oxford College, 
and in the Financial Position of a London 
Hospital.” 

The session of the Indian section of the 
Society of Arts will commence on Thursday 
next, January 21, when a recent traveller in 
Central Asia, Mr. Herbert Jones, will read a 
paper entitled “ From Tien-Shan to the 
Pamirs.” This will be illustrated by a number 
of lantern views, copied from photographs 
taken by Mr. Jones on the Russo-Chinese 
frontier. On February 11 Lord Lamington 
will describe some of the more interesting 
features of his journey in Indo-China; and, on 
March 3, a paper on ‘ ‘ Indian Sanitation and 
the International Congress of Hygiene ” is to 
be read by Surgeon-General Sir William Moore. 
The other subjects to be dealt with during the 
session are—“ The Opium Question,” by Mr. 
G. H. M. Batten, formerly of the Bengal Civil 
Service; “The Agricultural Needs of India,” 
by Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England; “ Reorganisa¬ 
tion of Agricultural Credit in India,” by Sir 
William Wedderbum, late of the Governor’s 
Council, Bombay ; and “ The Indian Census of 
1891,” by Mr. Jervoise Athelstane Baines, chief 
Census Commissioner for India, 


The Revue Bleue for last week contains an 
article by Prof. James Darmesteter entitled 
“ Les Religions de l’Avenir,” which will be the 
preface to a forthcoming book on the Prophets 
of Israel. The idea of this book is stated to be 
that the main doctrines preached in the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament form an 
essential element in the religion of the future. 
In other words, M. Darmesteter attempts to 
vivify Christianity, and to reconcile it with 
science, by means of an appeal to the Hebrew 
ideals of righteousness ana justice. Here is a 
characteristic passage:— 

‘ ‘ En remontant vers eux [les prophdtes], l’humanit6 
ne recule pas de vingt-six si&cles en arriere: 
c’etaient eux qui ctaient de vingt-six siecles en 
avant. Bile etait trop jeune pour les lire et Qs 

S ouvaient l’attendre sans crain te, stirs de l’etemite 
e leur parole, et que l’humanite, dans sa marche 
vers l’avenir, serait bien forces de repasser par la 
montagne et de remonter de Golgotha en Sion.” 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Messrs. Ciiatto & Windus will publish in 
February the first number of the Idler, a new 
sixpenny illustrated magazine of light litera¬ 
ture, edited by Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and 
Robert Barr (“ Luke Sharp ”). The first number 
will consist of 118 pages, with over 90 illus¬ 
trations, and will contain contributions by 
Messrs. Andrew Lang, James Payn, Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, Jerome E. Jerome, &c., 
together with a hitherto unpublished poem by 
the late Philip Bourke Marston. 

Yet another new monthly to appear in 
February is Longmans' School Magazine, edited 
by Mr. David Salmon, price one penny. It is 
described as an illustrated periodical, intended 
for the use of boys and girls—in school as a 
reading book, and out of school for recreation 
reading—in the upper classes of primary 
schools. 

The forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review (the first of the second volume) will 
contain the following articles of interest:— 
“ Poor Relief in Italy,” by Prof. Francesco S. 
Nitti; “ A Plea for Pure Theory,” by Prof. W. 
Cunningham ; “ Women Compositors,” by Mr. 
Sidney Webb and Amy Linnett; “A Social 
Policy for Churchmen,” by the Rev. Dr. T. C. 
Fry; “ Mazzini’s Political Philosophy,” by the 
Rev. A. Chandler; “The Malthusian Anti- 
Socialist Argument,” by Mr. Edwin Cannan; 
“The Use and Abuse of Endowed Charities,” 
by the Rev. L. R. Phelps. 

Mr. Frederick Dolman has been appointed 
the editorial representative in London of the 
Ladies' Home Journal, of Philadelphia, in which 
a series of articles by Mrs. Gladstone is shortly 
to appear. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Lewis Campbell — who has held the 
chair of Greek at St. Andrews since 1866, and 
who is widely known as the editor of Sophocles 
and Plato—has announced his intention of 
resigning after the end of the present session. 

Term begins at Cambridge this week, but at 
Oxford not till a week later. 

Mr. Samuel J. M’Mullon has been appointed 
to the chair of English literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, vacant by the death of Prof. 
C. D. Yonge. 

The following is the Latin speech delivered 
by the Public Orator (Dr. Sandys) at the 
inauguration of the Duke of Devonshire as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, at 
Devonshire House, on January 12: 

“Dignissime domine, domine Cancellarie : 

“ Quod munua a nobis libenter oblatum torn 
benigne suscipere dignatus cs, tibi, vir illustrissime, 


senatus totius nomine gratiasetagimus et habemus 
maximas. Etiam ipso in dolore et desiderio nostro 
laetamur tamen seaem nostram curulem, Cancal- 
larii optimi obitu nuper vacuum relictam. a fllio 
eiusdem insigni occupatum iri, recordati olim inter 
Romanos, cum Quintus Fabius Maximus plenus 
annis, plenus honoribus decessit, viri tanti in 
locum nlium eius fuisse inauguratum. Si vitae 
tuae cursum hodie paulisper contemplari licet, 
patre ab ipso liberaliter educatus, laurea Academics 
soli to ma turnip - i‘us, soli to maturfua scholarum 
ex umbra rerun.. > ilium in lucem egressus, nego- 
tiorum publicorum provincias complures non one 
laude aaministrasti; in senatu Britannico vir pri- 
marius exstitisti; eumma deniqueanimi integritate 
et conatantia patriae universae saluti et imperii 
totius commodis praeclare consuluisti. Quod 
autem ad Academism nostram attinet, sine dubio 
patria tui merits insignia aemulatus disciplinam 
nostram veterem, iura et privilegia nostra omnia 
ex antiquo stabilita, tuam in tutelam tradita, si 
quando opus fuerit, fortiter defendes. Tu civitati 
nostrae cavendo dum invigilas, satis superque 
erimus tuti. Tuo (ut speramus) sub patrocinio 
inter iuventutem Academicam certaminibus quo- 
tannis propositis studiorum amor, sicut antes, 
accendetur. Quod si quis Musas colere negligit, 
agris potius colcndis operam daturus, nonnnllis 
fortasse non ingratum erit, ‘ si facts ut patriae sit 
idoneus, utilis agris.’ Tu certe, si quid vitae ante 
actae ex omine hodie licet augurari, patriae totius 
utilitati et artium revera liberalium Btudiis ne in 
posterum quidem unquam deeris. Nos interim 
hodiemi diei sollemnia animo grato recordati, non 
immerito gloriabimur, uno in saeculo gentem 
eandem illustrissimam bis patronum nobis egregium 
dedisse, et patria impeno prospero viri tanti in 
herede insigni feliciter continuato, auspiciis optimis 
sellam nostram curulem denuo honestavisse. Dixi." 

During the coming session, three courses of 
lectures will be given in connexion with the 
chair of archaeology at University College, 
London. Prof. R. 8. Poole will himself deliver 
six lectures on “ Greek Archaeology,” beginning 
on Thursday next; and Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen will deliver six lectures on “Assyrian 
Archaeology,” beginning on Monday next. 
These lectures will be followed by illustrative 
visits to the galleries of the British Museum; 
and the first of each course is open to the 
public. Later on, in March, Mr. Cecil Har- 
court Smith will begin a course of six lectures, 
at the British Museum, on “ Greek Vases and 
Fainting.” 

During the coming term, at the Ladies’ 
department of King’s College, Kensington- 
square, Prof. Buchheim will devote his course 
of lectures on German literature to an estimate 
of the modem novel, and a survey of lyrical 
poetry from the Minnesanger down to Heine. 

Dr. S. R. Gardiner will commence a course 
of ten lectures on “ Europe in the Middle Ages 
to the Times of Dante,” at Chelsea Town Hall, 
on Friday next, January 22, at 3 p.m. 

A course of University Extension lectures 
will be given at the British Museum on Tuesday 
evenings at 8.30 p.m., beginning next week. 
The first six lectures will be by Miss Eugenie 
Sellars, on “ The Parthenon Marbles,” to be 
followed by five lectures by Miss Millington- 
Lathbury on “ The Daily Life and Thought of 
the Greeks,” as illustrated by the monuments 
in the Museum. This is, we believe, the first 
time that it has been proposed to hold a regular 
course of evening lectures at the British 
Museum, and the experiment has been warmly 
welcomed by the authorities. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Sinker, librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has reprinted in a 
handsome quarto (London : George Bell & Co.) 
an account of the library under his charge, 
which he originally wrote, some ten years ago, 
for Notes and Queries. The first chapter, 
dealing with the history of the library, has 
been revised in the light of Willis and Clark’s 
recent work on the architectural history of the 
University. Then follow chapters on the 
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MSS. in the library, the incunabula, and the 
early English printed books—especially those 
in the Capell collection, which have been of so 
much use to the Cambridge editors of 
Shakspere. And, finally, we have a record of 
the circumstances under which Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of Byron came to Trinity. Besides 
other illustrations of varying degrees of merit, 
there are facsimiles of three autograph MSS.— 
a page, of Milton’s Lycidas, a letter of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and a page of Thackeray’s 
Esmond —altogether, a very agreeable account 
of an historic plaoe of pilgrimage for men of 
letters. 

IN MEMO lilAM. 

SIR GEORGE AIRY, K.C.B. (FORMERLY 
ASTRONOMER-ROYAL). 

Died January 2, 1S92, in his 91st year. 

Fou full three generations had he known 
Snnlight and Btarlight, then at last there came 
An angel with a chariot of flame, 

And he went forth thro’ stellar spaces sown 
Thick with the seeds of suns, beyond the cone 
Of planetary systems none might name, 

Till new light dazed him, and he heard acclaim 
Of praise around the great Creator’s throne. 

He stood and bowed his head before the light 
Those only see whose hearts are pure and blest 
With child-like love and reverence, then he cried: 
“ Though never here can come the purple night 
With wondrous gleam of worlds, here let me 
rest. 

Thee, Lord, I sought, my soul is satisfied.” 

H. D. Bawnsley. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. PAUL DE LAGARDE. 

The death of Prof, de Lagarde must not 
pass altogether unnoticed in the Academy, 
though we confess ourselves incapable of doing 
justice to his prodigious learning : that would 
require a scholar of as multiform attainments 
as himself. 

Paul Anthony de Lagarde—for such was his 
full name—was born at Berlin, on November 2, 
1827, so that he had completed the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. All his early life was spent at 
Berlin. There he graduated in philosophy in 
1849, and there he taught, in various schools, 
from 1855 to 1866. In 1869 he was appointed 
to the chair of oriental languages in the Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen, with which his name will 
always remain associated. The titles of the 
two first works he published (both in 1854) are 
characteristic of the subjects to which he 
specially devoted himself; these are Didascalia 
Apostolorum Syriace and Zur Uryeschichte der 
Armenier. From that time forward, not a year 
(often not half-a-year) passed without the 
appearance of some carefully edited text, or 
some elaborate disquisition, throwing light 
upon the history and literature of Christianity, 
usually from oriental sources. In his devotion 
to textual accuracy, he realised the ideal of 
Browning’s mediaeval Grammarian. Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldaean, Coptic, Armenian, 
Arabic, and Persian were alike familiar to him; 
he even collected at one time materials for a 
Bactrian Lexicon. And it was his pleasure to 
publish his works in(a form that was acceptable 
to the eye, though it could hardly have been 
remunerative. Such was one of his latest 

? ublieations—-an edition of all Giordano Bruno’s 
talian writings, based upon an examination 
of the originals (2 vols. 1889), which was 
suggested to him by the ignorance displayed 
in Borne at the time of the Bruno celebration. 

Prof, de Lagarde possessed the defects of his 
qualities. In controversy, he tended to be 
irascible and contemptuous of opponents. But 
much may be forgiven to one who was so 


unwearied in his devotion to learning, and who 
has left for others such a wealth of printed 
results. His mental attitude, as a Conservative 
Protestant, may be summarised in words that 
he used to apply to himself: “I accept nothing 
but what is proved, and everything that has 
been proved.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia of December, Father Fita prints the 
Carta-puebla of Monterreal in Galicia, founded 
in 1497 as a place of refuge for the inhabitants 
of Bayona, too much exposed to attacks from 
the Portuguese and from the sea. The same 
writer gives the Will of D. Martin de Loyola, 
elder brother of the founder of the Jesuits; and 
also some valuable Roman inscriptions. J. de 
Espada selects some unpublished letters of 
Anas Montano from Antwerp. They tell of his 
Polyglott Bible, and his Humanae Salutis 
Monumenta, of the beauty of the types of 
Plantinus, of the book trade, of the excellence 
of Mercator’s maps, globes, and instruments, 
of the trouble of the censors in expurgating 
the works of Erasmus, and of Carolus Molineus. 
He writes of having been forced by stress of 
weather to land at Youghal in Ireland, of 
journeying thence to Dublin, and proceeding 
by Chester to Dover and Calais, and hopes to 
give a narrative of these travels and dangers. 
Two English works are very favourably noticed: 
The Conquest of the River Plate, by the Hakluyt 
Society; and Mr. Froude’s articles on the 
Armada in Longman’s Magazine. There are 
excellent engravings of the prehistoric remains 
of Jumilla, and a description of Kettiberian 
coins by C. Puyol y Camps, whose lamented 
death on December 28 is announced. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 

St. Andrews, N.B.: Dec. SO, 1891. 

M. Emmanuel Cosquin, the distinguished 
author of Contes Populaires de Lorraine, has 
sent me a reply to my criticisms on his theory 
of the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer M. Cos- 
quin’s interesting remarks. 

His theory is a modification of Benfey’s: there 
was a great central manufactory of tales ; that 
manufactory was India, thence they have spread 
all over the world. For myself, I can scarcely 
be said to possess any theory at all. I agree 
with M. Cosquin that many tales came from 
Asia into Europe through various channels 
during the Middle Ages. But I doubt if the 
tales of extremely remote peoples can thus be 
explained. I have frequently admitted that I 
see no necessary limit to the transmission of a 
conte when once it is started on its way. The 
paths of war and commerce have ever been open 
to the conte; slaves may carry it, so may 
captured wives, the institution of exogamy 
must spread stories abroad. But my chief 
object has been to show that the ideas in conies 
are of extreme antiquity, that they are full of 
traces of the earliest known institutions, and 
of most ancient superstitions, and above all, 
that the ideas are not peculiar to India, but 
universal. These ideas, customs, and institu¬ 
tions are muoh older than India as historically 
known ; they still have their strongest vitality 
among races much more backward than the 
India of the Vedas. The ideas need not have 
come from India, and I see no evidence that 
they did. Well, given these ideas, the ele¬ 
ments of the contes —such ideas as tabus 
on speech between husband and wife, tabus on 
uttering personal names, the magic of shape- 
shifting, and so forth — how aid they get 


moulded into the plots of stories f M 
Cosquin would answer that the moulding was 
done in India; I still see no reason for this 
opinion. Why in India, and in India alone ? Is 
it probable that Chaldaea and Babylon had 
none of the tales — they had the Grateful 
Corpse — that Egypt had none of them, 
before these countries came into contact with 
India ? We find proverbs, fables, myths, 
everywhere closely resembling each other—did 
all these also come from India ? I am equally 
unable to set limits to the possibility of co¬ 
incidence, and to the possibility of trans¬ 
mission, because some fables and stories were 
demonstrably received from India by Europe, 
in the Middle Ages, it does not follow tnat 
all analogous stories, everywhere, came from 
India. Here I agree with Charles Nodier’s 
remarks on Perrault, in his catalogue of his own 
library. M. Cosquin’s example of a coinci¬ 
dence in a Bengali and a modem Greek story 
—a man tears out his eyes, which become two 
talking birds—appears to myself probably an 
instance of transmission; but I have never 
found this incident in the fiction of a remote 
people, say, the Australian blacks, or the tribes 
of New Guinea, which even Asiatic invention 
could not easily reach. Naturally I have 
tried to give examples of stories, like those of 
India ana Europe, found among remote and 
inaccessible peoples. The Zulus are an instance. 
I am quite prepared to admit that, through the 
Arabs and central African tribes, stories might 
reach the Zulus. M. Cosquin’s example of 
sesame scattered by a Zulu girl in a conte which 
has a feature like “ Open, sesame,” is most 
interesting (p. 9). He quotes Callaway (1867) 
p. 142. Unluckily I have here no books, I am 
not acquainted with the Zulu tongue, and I do 
not know whether sesame is cultivated by the 
Zulus. If it is not, M. Cosquin has made out 
his case. However, I am not inclined to deny 
that contes from Asia may have reached the 
Zulus. As to the Bed Indians, M. Cosquin 
finds a Church in one of Mr. Leland’s 
Algonquin Tales. I have never used Mr. 
Leland’s book for purposes of comparison. 
The stories are manifestly full of modem 
influences. For Bed Indian tales we must go 
to other and more ancient sources. Again, I 
gave examples from Samoa, and from the 
Huarochiris (neighbours of the Inca Empire), 
recorded, or at least published, in 1608. M. 
Cosquin points that the Spaniards had been 
masters of the country for eighty years, in 
1608. Precisely, but does that explain any 
European con feappearing among the Huarochiris 
as part of their national religious history and 
mythology ? Probably not! M. Cosquin 
hazards the hypothesis that the conte came from 
Asia to “ the immigrants who peopled Peru.” 
But there is, of course, no kind of evidence for 
such an hypothesis. The Egyptian examples, 
in M. Maspero’sbook, give more trouble. They 
were already written in the reign of Baineses II., 
in an age when we know nothing about India 
whatever. It is just as easy to allege that 
those tales reached India from Egypt, as that 
they reached Egypt from India. M. Cosquin 
admits that the Indian reservoir may have 
received affluents from abroad. Very probably; 
so why should not the contes have spread south 
from Egypt even down to South Africa ? I 
only object to an exclusive assertion of India’s 
claim to be the cradle of all contes. When I 
find them existing as part of the national 
or tribal history of Samoa, or of the Huarochiris, 
I see no reason to suppose without evidence 
that they must have come from India 
alone, nor, from historic India. There is 
really no basis for this opinion; and it is ex¬ 
tremely probable that, when Chaldaean litera¬ 
ture is better known, examples of the world¬ 
wide contes will be found there, as in the 
literature of ancient Egypt. 
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On the whole, I seem to myself to have 
demonstrated that many of the ideas in contea, 
far from being Indian, are human, and, as we 
may say, prehistoric. If this is admitted, one 
reason for believing in an Indian source is 
destroyed. I have also shown that contea 
existed in writing, in ancient Egypt, at a 
period when India is as unknown to us as 
Australia. I offer no theories of my own as 
to the original cradle of the contea, nor even as 
to whether they had any one cradle. I am 
only convinced that they are, in essence, of 
prehistoric antiquity, that they may be trans¬ 
mitted, and that to a certain extent they may 
have arisen independently, where, for example, 
a moral lesson had to be enforced by a 
mythical example. And I see no reason 
for supposing that all the tales came from 
India, and reached, say, Peru, except that 
some did demonstrably come from India 
to Europe in the Middle Ages. I find that 
M. Cosquin lays no stress on the very obvious 
examples of Miirchen embodied in Homeric and 
pre-Homeric Greek myths. Did theae oome 
from India P Their presence in Greek myths, 
as in those of Odysseus, Jason, Oedipus, 
Minos, is indisputable. M. Cosquin calls these 
instances pen numbreitx. Had I space I would 
gladly furnish him with a long list of them. 
These ancient instances, where all evidence of 
contact with India is lost, and where nothing 
can prove in which direction the stories 
wandered, seem to me much more important 
than even the presence of European myths 
among Samoans, Huarochiris, and Eskimo. 
However, my own ideas are so floating and 
unfixed that I shall gladly come into the 
Indian hypothesis as soon as it is supported by 
evidence that Egyptian and classic Miirchen 
arrived from prehistoric India. 

A. Lang. 


NOTES ON IIERO[n]DAS. 

I. 

Melbourne: Oct. 19,1891. 

At this date the fragments of Herodas and dis¬ 
cussion concerning them have only reached Aus¬ 
tralia in the Bhape of Mr. Kenyon’s text, Dr. 
Rutherford’s “ first receneion,” and a few notes 
of Mr. W. G. Headlam in the Athenaeum of Sept. 
5 and 12. What may have been done subsequently, 
what may be done between the present time and 
the date when these notes arrive in England, I 
cannot know. It may, therefore, be that some of 
the following suggestions will have been anticipated 
or proved futile. In the former case their value 
will have been strengthened; in the latter no one 
will be more ready to accept an improvement than 
myself. It is in cases like these that one realises 
the fact of the existence of 10,000 miles of mare 
diaaociabile. 

The first piece is the only one which I have had 
time, since the arrival of the last mail, to treat 
systematically. 

I accept the dots in Mr. Kenyon’s publication 
as faithfully representing so many missing letters. 
It seems better to satisfy these blanks by appro¬ 
priate letters than to complicate the matter by 
assuming both corruption and loss, and so taking 
liberties with the number of dots. 

I. :s sqq. Arrange thus: 

0PEICCA t/i rfiv Ovpqv . . .; 

TTAAI2 (outside) M S>tt. 

@P. rfi irv : 

TT. Sttpalvtit 

a a (Toe rpofff\8uv ; 

@P. fie Mai, xipfip’ iaaoe. 

Tit S' tl av : 

TT. TuWtt, 7/ 4iAai etov pf)rqp ’ 

SyyciAoi' (ebov Mi)Tgi'xP xapovadv /it • 

MH. iraA u tii ; 

rT. fane ri/AAlt, hppin TuAAi'j. 

OTpilpOV Tl , 5(IVA q. 

[Threissa is afraid to open the door till she is sure 
who is there. The omission, at v. 3, of aixTti (or 
fitoilit) may be colloquial, or the speech may be 
merely interrupted. Mr. Kenyon gives tauit, 


remarking that “ the second letter is doubtful.” 
For M' SSt compare the rrpo at\8tTv immediately 
after. 

orptyov ti = ” open the door” (i.e., turn it on its 
hinges). This gives much support to a reading 
uggested by me (Proc. Cam. Phil. Soc., xvi-xviii, 
p. 3) on Eur. Hel. 141, where MSS. give ■ 
xeiaupai yip' iAA’ teet A Syoe, and where we should, 
I feel, read ti • xtlaopeu yip • iAA’ hen pixhoe. 
See the context.] 

I. 15. Compare the English expression, “ Weak 
as a rat.” 

I. 16. For XV lrl, ‘V xaptarquev, OI the *oi oath 
(xqv trail)) xapaari)Kii of Stobaeus, read teij I a Kit] v 
rapidK Ai)«a-“ and I am wasted to a shadow.” 

I. 17, 18. Restore— 

(itiS i£]», sal pt] tov xpiuov KaraiptvSov' 

[on) t fT i] ybp, Ti/AAf, X’lVfpovi iyxtiv. 
i e., vTq t’ (t’ fT, (C.T.A. 

*= “ For you are still capable of throttling other 
people (rather than being throttled yourself by 
old age, cf. koScAkci above).” This, with a double 
entendre in S-yx* 1 *', forms the “jeer” implied in 
olWaivt. 

I. 39-41. Restore 

[i*ibcAi]>'<»' &AAj), xvpipot p«TtiAAa|o»> 
rbv tAJouv Si’ f) t pels, X l hapb KarioTqti 
Sppoe irpt]f i\\ov vqvt k.t.K. 

[The old woman begins a similitude of a ship at 
I. 39, and continues it to 1. 47, as is manifest from 
Xfipiie (44) and iorenot (47). ixiaXteov is a variant 
on Dr. Rutherford’s xapixhtvov for the sake of the 
three dots.] 

I. 45-47. Perhaps the dots are best filled in 
with 

soiSl (Tl olSfv 

[ t b pi AAos] rj)i([cci 1 ] • ioraTot yip bvipiixois 
b eve 4^t]i)[i], 

The “shifting wind” (of fortune) carries on the 
figure. 

I. 47, 48. Read 

4AAA Ilf) Tit %<TT7]Kt 

aivtyyvs qpiv ; 

[She wants to talk secretly. “ Are you sure there 
is no one near to overhear us ? ” C/. VI. 15, 16, 

as explained below.] 

I. 53. Seeing the precision in le nu6oi and tv 
KopteBip, and observing the climax in his perform¬ 
ances, one might suggest that UteSpai Si Wap (i.e., 
at Olympia) is the true reading. 

I. 54. Read 

xXovriue rb c[aA]4i(. 

rb na\bv (- koAui) is Theocritean. 

I. 56, 57. Read 

ixipqve 

rb a*\iyxe‘i (part KapSlqv hvoiOTpqitlt. 

Cf. III. 41 and II. 81. For t confounded with yp 
see I. 1. 2, hypaiKiqr and ixomlqi. 

I. 01. I suggest 

ual oTa rpl)(fts q 8[1’, herl aot tomtom.], 

i.e., Tibia, with which cf. “si quid fuit umquam 
dulcc meum.” 

I. 71, 72. Read 

Xwhbe S’ atlptiv ui\’ tie i^txalSevaa 
xal rijs Sipqt rbv ovSbv IxOpbv qytiaSai. 

— “ I would have taught a lame woman (who spoke 
to me so) to lift her legs (i.e., more nimbly off), 
and never to dare to cross my threshold again.” 
“Id make her move, even if she were lame.” 

I 80. I suggest 

[k(ktt)<t’ S]p’ oil, [0]p(i'<r[ffa] ; 

“Have you such a thing as an ear, Threissa?” 
Cf. IV. 53 ( = lt/KT7)Tm]. 

By next mail I hope to forward similar com¬ 
ments on the remaining pieces. At present, in 
making a cursory comparison of Dr. Rutherford’s 
“recension” with Mr. Kenyon’s text, I have 
thought him mistaken in at least the following 
places. 

III. 56. Read 

iAA’ ci rf <r<H, Aipxpiaut, sal flfou xpq^iv 
iadXqv tcAoicv a'ISf, nhyaBue Kvpaail. 

Sc. ai MoS aat (ef. 1. 1), of whom the schoolmaster 
had busts displayed (rf. 1. 97). 

TII. 70. 

xplv X «Af Bq^ai. 


in. 96, 97. Perhaps 

Snail vie aipxoV £5” (xq Several 
at[5’ ai flc]al Bhixiaiv, is iptaqatv. 

The 9cal are the Muses (ef. 1. 56). txq Sf7e was, 
perhaps, a phrase for composing (whether in 
prose or verse). 

T. G. Tucker. 


Trinity College, Dublin : Jan. 3,1892. 

I do not know whether any of the following 
have yet appeared: 

I. 6. tl ‘vSov. The \ .dgate is bad Greek. 

I. 40. rbv x\ovv. 

I. 56. xaSiSip Tp 'j Mlaqt. With the MS., save 
for the iota as subscript; like ad f’eslae, &c. 

I. 71. Read— 

XoiAi))' !’ htlptiv Ktb\ov i^txaiSeva* iv. 

“I would have taught a lame woman how to etep it, 
and to keep clear of my door for the future.” 

I. 89. The lost proper name may have been 
'Erolpq. 

II. 10. Mievqv is a proper name. In IV. Cynno’s 
friend’s name may be Phile. *i\q is a proper 
name. 

II. 12. K . . we uyxO *4* be iyx»t. Thales was 
strong enough to throttle a boar. 

II. 78. Bapaiiv A iovB' tKoip' he—ti Ba\qt tlq. 

II. 80. nvpiue (not xvpue). The former is the 
Ionic form of this word; and it is probably the 
reading of the papyrus, in which « is plain, but 
not so the next letter. 

III. 7. ai arpoyyiKai. 

III. 51. SfiAaiot. 

III. 90. A verb is greatly desiderated. Perhaps 
A quote for Sq tov. See Hesychius t.r. \quo vai, and 
compare Photius. 

IV. 20. Insert rue. 

IV. 46. obSi, “ Not even aheathen praises you.” 

IV. 47. Perhaps iraeTaxs 8’ Taq Ktlaau. Cf. aiie 
bfioTot in Theocritus. 

IV. 74. *IA tv. 

V. 21. A full stop follows this verse. 

V. 43. car makes a spondee in 4th foot. Read 

brae. 

V. 59, 60. nbppt ; ial ph rourovi at root Sbo. 
“By these two eyes of mine.” Qydilla is the 
speaker. 

V. 73. lift ti \farti pt ; or ph pt Awrci ti. 

VI. 100. xofBtvat 

VI. 101. ipviBft (ai Spe.). 

VII. 38. SpOpa for adppa. Cf. the well-known 
saw of Epicharmus. , 

VII. 96. SaitiAAn tv xpf]£tit. 

VII. 105. flip’ tbXaBov av rue TputBih.iv. 

VII. 113. tpip SiSt rbv xoSIokov bto’, Tv’ bpOiau, or 
Tv' taOoe aai. 

A. Palmer. 


THE ALBERT UNIVERSITY. 

London: Jos. II, 1892. 

I do not propose to follow Prof. Karl 
Pearson and Mr. Spencer Hill in the discussion 
of the objections they have raised, from points 
of view diametrically opposite, to the constitu¬ 
tion whioh has been settled for the new 
Teaching University in London. Prof. Pear¬ 
son’s plan, for a German university governed by 
a committee of professors appointed by the 
Crown, and Mr. mil’s, for a congeries of educa¬ 
tional institutions of all sorts, with examinations 
for degrees open to the world, or at all events 
to all the attendants on lectures in any of 
them, have both been for years under discus¬ 
sion, and have been advocated, no doubt, by 
high authorities. But where Prof. Hot 
L ankester, on the one hand, and Sir Edward 
Fry on the other, have already failed, it is 
improbable that Prof. Pearson and Mr. Hill 
would succeed. Indeed, the one practical point 
evident is, that each would do his utmost to 
defeat the proposals of the other. 

The purport of what follows is rather- 
following out the ideas of Prof. Herford’s able 
paper—to point out some of the fields of work 
which may be occupied by the new university, 
and to invite, through the medium of the 
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Academy, their consideration by experts, with 
a view to their approach by the future 
administrators of the university, with as much 
previous consideration as possible, and with the 
least possible delay. I do not gather that 
Prof. Herford, in echoing some of the objec¬ 
tions made by others, speaks from a personal 
study of the charter; and I believe that a 
careful examination of it will show him that 
ample provision has been made for the develop¬ 
ments which he advocates, and for others as 
well. With the misapprehension under which 
Mr. Hill and others labour in regard to the pro¬ 
vision made by the charter for University 
Extension, I propose to deal in the forthcoming 
number of the University Extension Journal. 

The first care of the administrators of the 
university, after taking in hand the curricula 
for the faculties of Arts, Science, and Medicine, 
will probably be the formation of the faculty 
of Law. The Lords of the Council disapproved 
of the proposal that this should be postponed, 
and required the matter to be taken in hand at 
once. Sir Horace Davey has moved the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to vote £100,000 
towards the establishment of such a faculty in 
the university. If this motion is carried, or if 
it is decided that the present school of law of 
the Inns of Court should apply for admission as 
a ‘‘College of Law” in the university, the 
question will be on the way to receive a satis¬ 
factory solution. Some considerable develop¬ 
ment or subdivision will be required of the 
chairs at present existing in the school of law 
of the Inns of Court; and tho school of the 
Incorporated Law Society should be, beyond 
question, amalgamated with it. Chairs for 
branches of legal study which are less intimately 
connected with the practice of the profession 
may be established either in this school or at 
one or both of the University Colleges, at each 
of which, in fact, there have always existed two 
or three chairs of Law. But duplication of 
chairs should in this, as in other matters, be as 
far as possible avoided, until the growth of the 
school renders it impossible for one professor to 
do all the work. It is hoped that the endow¬ 
ment left by the late Mr. Justice Quain may 
shortly be made available for a chair of Com¬ 
parative Law. 

The evidence given by Prof. R. Stuart Poole 
before the Royal Commission points to the 
establishment in the university of a school of 
archaeology in close connexion with the British 
Museum. The Yates Professorship at Univer¬ 
sity College, the best endowed chair it possesses, 
has ever since its establishment been held by 
officials of the Museum; and the present holder, 
who has generously devoted the revenues of the 
chair to tne strengthening of the sohool by the 
employment of readers, at his own expense, in 
different branches of the study, has given a 
signal example of the spirit in which the lead¬ 
ing teachers of London are prepared to approach 
the work of founding the university. 

Another development that has been sug¬ 
gested is an “ Ecole des Chartes ” in connexion 
with the Record Office. The almost traditional 
connexion of the chair of History at King’s 
College with the Record Office seems to point 
to King’s College as a suitable locality for this 
school. 

A fourth branch of university activity will, 
perhaps, be the training of teachers; for which 
the two great day schools of University College 
and King’s College are ready to supply the 
place of normal schools. No better qualified 
rounder could be selected than the head master 
of University College School, who is also dean 
of the College of Preceptors. 

Other similar suggestions might be noticed; 
but what precedes is enough to show the spirit 
in which these and others are likely to be 
received. Let me. in conclusion, ask your 
readers to be on their guard against a mis¬ 


apprehension. The charter as settled is not the 
university; it is not even the foundation of the 
university in any educational sense. It is a 
general commission to the administrators of it 
to go forward and make the university; it is a 
skeleton constitution for its administrative and 
consultative bodies, and a collection of restric¬ 
tions imposed, for various reasons, upon its 
action. The work of the promoters, in which 
they have had a considerable measure of success, 
has been to keep the commission as general, the 
constitution as simple, and the restrictions as 
unimportant as possible. The initiative in 
educational matters is reserved for members of 
the educational profession, engaged, not in 
education generally, but in university educa¬ 
tion ; and organised, not on the basis of 
separate institutions, but of separate faculties. 
The governing power is reserved to a single 
body carefully composed, on which no institu¬ 
tion or interest will have an absolute majority, 
and on which experts, engaged in the actual 
work of the university, will have sufficient 
representation, and considerable voting power. 
The conditions under which university teaching 
is now given in London have been accepted, 
and the best has been made of them. Scope 
is given for alteration, both in the educational 
and in the institutional arrangements; and 
the two .great colleges which did the whole of 
the work of promoting the charter have con¬ 
tented themselves with an infinitesimal share 
of direct power in the university. Let those 
who cavil suggest their own plans, if they 
please; but they will find it difficult, at this 
stage, to suggest any which have not already 
been fully considered, and rejected on their 
merits, in favour of the plan os settled. May 
it be hoped that the Academy will, in futuro, 
take a more kindly interest than is represented 
by Prof. Pearson’s articles in that which will 
be, in tho course of a few weeks, the 
“ University in and for London.” 

George Young. 


National liberal Club, Wbitehall-place, S.W.: 

Jan. 11, 1802. 

I shall be glad if you will allow me to correct 
the strange misapprehensions of Prof. Pearson 
in last week’s Academy, as to the desires and 
intentions of those who, as being interested 
in the work of the University Extension move¬ 
ment in London, claim for the society some 
share in tho powers and privileges of the new 
Teaching University that is to be. 

I am sure that in their wildest imaginations 
they never dreamed of attempting to control, 
as Prof. Pearson suggests, the whole or, indeed, 
any part of the educational policy of the new 
university. And, indeed, any such possibility, 
even if it were entertained, is directly excluded 
by clause xi. of the charter. That clause ex¬ 
pressly lays down 

“ that, except in the case of persons designated 
before tho Council is first constituted [a provision 
plainly inserted in the interests of the two Colleges], 
no designation of persons to be members of the 
Assemblies of the Faculties shall take effect without 
the approval of the Council, or, on appeal to the 
Chancellor, his approval of the same.” 

It is, therefore, clear that, even if the council 
of the London society were so unwise as to 
attempt to control the Assemblies of the 
Faculties by designating, as Prof. Pearson 
suggests, all the lecturers of the society in- 
discrimately as members, it would be necessary 
first to obtain the assent of the council to such 
a proceeding, which is, of course, quite out of 
the question. Moreover, supposing the clause 
were capable of the interpretation assigned to 
it, that is surely an argument rather for the 
alteration of the clause than for the exclusion 
of those institutions which might perhaps take 
advantage of it. 


But, in fact, Prof. Pearson has ouriously mis¬ 
understood our contention. All that was asked 
for in my last letter was that the new univer¬ 
sity should be enabled to guide and control the 
University Extension movement in London; and 
it is not easy to understand how the exact oppo¬ 
site, that the University Extension movement 
should guide and control the new university, 
could be inferred either from my letter or from 
the suggested amendments to the charter by the 
council of the society. On the contrary, it is 
the standing complaint of those who oppose 
the charter, that, as at present drafted, it allows 
unjustly, as they think, two institutions alone 
to control the university. This is plainly wrong, 
and can only be set right by frankly placing 
that control in the hands of a body in which all 
the institutions offering academical teaching in 
London are represented, but which is superior 
to any single one, or any group of them. I 
hope I have now made it plain to Prof. Pear¬ 
son that his fears on this point are quite 
unfounded, and that those who urge the claims 
of the University Extension movement to some 
share in the new university are not so suicidally 
ambitious as he appears to think. 

I should like, if I may, to add a word or two 
on ‘ 1 the Shibboleth of a ‘ democratic Univer¬ 
sity,’ ” as he is pleased to term it, and to assure 
him that his fears as to the degradation of 
university teaching and the small area of its 
possible scope are not less unfounded. As to the 
degradation of the academic standard in a demo¬ 
cratic university, itis, perhaps, enough to remind 
him that no true democrat is content to place 
before the people anything short of tho best, 
and that he is only anxious to open up that 
which is the best to as many as possible, instead 
of practically confining it as hitherto to the few. 
As to the probablo area of such a university, it 
it, I think, well within the mark to say that 
there are at least 100,000 persons, outside tho 
labouring classes, within tho metropolitan area 
who work by day. Of such a host, even the 
hundredth port (to take Prof. Pearson’s own 
estimate of those among them who are also able 
to study at night) is a mighty army, and these 
students would provide a mass of material to 
work upon that even Oxford and Cambridge, if 
they set their hands to the task, would not 
wholly despise. To take only tho students of 
the various University Extension centres in 
London, who to-day number (I have not tho 
exact figures at hand) more than 6000. Even 
here the two per cent, that Prof. Pearson 
allows us would form a solid body of 120 
students who, so far as mere numbers go, need 
not fear comparison with the students of any 
one college in London. 

I am not surprised to learn that Prof. 
Pearson is a warm supporter of the educational 
ladder from the Board School to tho University; 
nor am I surprised to find that the council of 
University College, which is, at least, partly 
responsible for tho anti-democratic middl 
class university against which wo protest, put 
difficulties in his way, and failed to give 
any effect to his democratic sympathies. 
But the educational ladder, which is, no 
doubt, one valuable means of democratising 
the higher education of the nation, has hitherto 
been more talked about in theory than realised 
in practice, and has not as yet proved itself to 
be the only method by which the democratic 
conditions of the age have to be met. I submit, 
therefore, that the suggestions made in my 
last have at least some claim to Prof. Pearson’s 
consideration, and that* they are not wholly set 
aside by any system of transferring the highest 
intellects of the younger generation to the older 
universities, instead of allowing them perchance 
to remain and do something towards raising to 
a higher level those around them. 

To conclude, I am glad to notice that Prof. 
Pearson, if the Extensionists desire to throw 
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out the charter, is ready to work with them. 
As the time for amendment has already passed— 
and the charter must either be passed or rejected 
—he may be reassured on that point. To throw 
out the charter is indeed the first thing we have to 
do. When that has been safely accomplished, as 
it well may be if all its opponents work heartily 
together, the framing of a wide and broad 
scheme need not be impossible. Such a scheme 
would give to King’s and University Colleges 
their proper place, and no more—satisfy the 
desires of the excluded teaching institutions, 
and, at the same time, safeguard those higher 
educational interests, and do something to 
realise those higher educational ideals which are 
as dear to them as to Prof. Pearson himself. If 
all who are interested in the question, made 
wiser by the experience of the present inade¬ 
quate scheme, set themselves to the task, two or 
three — not twenty-five — years would see 
London equipped with a Teaching University 
of which none would be ashamed, and which 
would soon take its proper place among the 
147 universities of the world. 

J. Spencer Hill, 

Hon Treasurer, Chelsea University 

Extension Centre. 


THE PORTRAITS AT ARBURY. 

I 

London: Jan. 11,1892. 

Mr. Bridgeman asserts that I have 
“attempted to cast a doubt upon the genuine¬ 
ness of the Arbury portraits.” The expression 
he employs might be taken to mean that I said 
or insinuated that these pictures—as, no doubt, 
a good many “ family portraits ” have been— 
were purchased in Wardour-street or else¬ 
where. But I have neither said, nor even 
thought, anything of the kind. I have, how¬ 
ever, asserted, and I repeat the assertion, that I 
saw no portrait at Arbury which can reason¬ 
ably be regarded as representing Mary Fitton. 
And I allege, in addition, that, so far as this 
lady is concerned, the inscriptions upon the 
portraits, whether in Latin or English, are 
worthy of no confidence. If Mr. Bridgeman 
means that I make this assertion " without the 
slightest foundation,” it is sufficient for me to 
adduce his statement that several of the 
inscriptions “ are very inaccurate, and, where 
they are not supported by independent evi¬ 
dence, it would be unsafe to rely upon them.” 
He makes exception in the case of the Latin 
inscriptions. I have, however, no “indepen¬ 
dent evidence ” that Sir Boger Newdigate did 
not, during his seventy years tenure, use 
sometimes Latin instead of English, seeing 
that he was an M.A. and D.C.L. of the 
University of Oxford. But I refuse to make 
Sir Roger the sole culprit. According to a 
letter which Dr. Fumivall had received, and 
from which he read at the recent meeting of 
the New Shakspere Society, if the fictitious 
“ Countess of Stamford” and “ Lady Maccles¬ 
field ” were inscribed by Sir Roger, he followed 
a tradition handed down from his father and 
grandfather. Mr. Bridgeman thinks that “it 
is not difficult to see how the mistakes arose.” 
In my judgment, his explanation involves 
allegations of carelessness and stupidity, which 
are most damaging to any portraits existing at 
Arbury when the “ mistakes ” were made. 

My _ statement that there were “ three 
portraits said to represent Mary Fitton ” was in 
accordance with information given when the 
portraits were shown to me; and Mr. Bridge- 
man is of opinion that all three at least “ may ” 
represent the same person. Sisters, no doubt, 
sometimes very closely resemble each other; 
but in the absence of evidence with regard to 
Anne Cooke, I maintain the probability that 
all three portraits represent Lady Newmgate’s 
intimate friend, Mildred Cooke. It appears 


that I am in fault because I did not go to 
Arbury, on the occasion of my brief visit, with 
a pro-conceived idea that the disputed portraits 
represent Mildred Cooke. I should have 
throught that this fact would tell somewhat 
in favour of my conclusion, based as it was on 
the facts and evidence to which I was very 
kindly allowed access. My visit was, it is true, 
somewhat briefer than, possibly, it might have 
been, apart from the immediately impending 
departure for Bermuda of General and Mrs. 
Newdegate, to whom I wish to offer my sincere 
thanks for the facilities afforded. These 
facilities, I hope, I was enabled to turn to some 
account. 

I have said that the portraits, in my opinion, 
represent Mildred Cooke; but it is sufficient, so 
far as Shakspere’s Sonnets are ooncemed, that 
they do not represent Mary Fitton. Of the 
evidence given by the Gawsworth monument, I 
shall say something directly; but, looking for 
the moment to the double portrait only, the 
most important matter is the nature of the 
devices on the arms of the young lady to the 
spectator’s right. The pioture, it should be 
observed, is not a composition. The two ladies 
might almost as well be in separate frames, 
and quite possibly the portraits are copies. To 
Mr. Bridgeman, I do not seem to have 
scrutinised the devices with much care; but, as 
a matter of fact, since the picture was hanging 
at some distance from the floor, I managed to 
inouut higher for the purpose of closer inspec¬ 
tion ; and in correspondence I have had with 
Mr. Bridgeman, I informed him of my con¬ 
clusion with regard to some of the flowers in 
the lady’s hand—a conclusion which he appears 
now to have adopted. The devices seem to be 
clearly intended as marks of distinction or 
heraldic badges; and it was observed to me, 
when I noticed them, that they were signifi¬ 
cant. I obtained what I believe is the true 
explanation of their origin from MS. Harl. 
6065, where the Cooke arms, without crest, 
appear to be given as they were borne early in 
the seventeenth century; that is, Cooke 
impaling Belknap.* The Cooke arms proper 
consist of a chevron, two cinquefoils, with very 
ointed leaves, above it and one below. These 
gures, if placed close together, might, to 
some extent, resemble what Mr. Bridgeman 
calls “ a holly leaf,” or, possibly , this might be 
adopted as suggested by them, though my own 
recollection is not that of a holly leaf. But 
the due position, on the right arm, should be 
observed. The impaled arms (Belknap) have 
three eagles, roughly drawn, with wings dis¬ 
played. The very customary rough drawing 
of the eagle displayed gave it the appearance, 
to a great extent, of a branch or part of a 
plant; and this, I have no doubt, was the 
origin of the device on the young lady’s left 
arm. If the ladies were merely intimate 
friends, there is an obvious reason for the 
devices when the portraits were placed in such 
close proximity. But, in the case of two 
sisters, it seems to me impossible to assign a 
valid cause for the younger being so distin¬ 
guished. I should add that the result, not 
only of possible copying, but also of “restora¬ 
tion,” during so long a period, should not be 
lost sight of. As to the complexion of the 
lady, Dr. Fumivall’s verdict was “ white and 
red face.” Mr. Bridgeman says “not fair.” 

“ Fair ” is a somewhat ambiguous word, but 
certainly the young lady must be held to be 
fair, and her hair comparatively light, as con¬ 
trasted with the lady of the Sonnets. 

Mildred Cooke (Lady Maxey), in one of her 
letters, speaks of presenting a portrait of her¬ 
self to Lady Newdigate. The “ Countess of 


* The date on the title of the volume is 1612. 
The arms of “Cooke and Belknap” are given in 
pencil, without pedigree, on fol. 26. 


Stamford ” portrait was pointed out to me as 
probably the one presented. If this was so, 
we have another link connecting the portraits 
with Mildred Cooke. As to the “ Lady 
Macclesfield ” portrait, the confusion between 
this name and that of Maxey on the back of 
one of Lady Maxey’s letters suggests readily 
who is represented. It was this confusion, 
indeed, which gave me a clue to what, I 
believe, is the truth. 

If Mr. Bridgeman if of opinion that there is an 
essential harmony in colour of complexion, hair, 
and eyes between the Arbury pictures and the 
coloured statue in Gawsworth church, Iatnafraid 
that, so far as he is concerned, any statements 
or arguments of mine would be useless. I 
might, indeed, adopt his own language, and 
say that “I do not think that any unpreju¬ 
diced person could for a moment believe it.” 
I am compelled, however, to traverse the 
statement that the colour of the hair is 
“ exactly the same ” in all the figures. Cer¬ 
tainly the hair of Mary Fitton’s elder brother 
was brown, in harmony with his fairer com¬ 
plexion. This result of my observation was 
confirmed at the meeting of the Shakspere 
Society by a gentleman who had carefully 
examined the monument so recently as last 
September, and who also entirely agreed with 
respect to the darkness of Mary Fitton’s 
complexion. 

There are, I daresay, a good many other 
collections of “family portraits” with false 
inscriptions or attributions which pass un¬ 
questioned from generation to generation. But 
these have not had the fortune, or misfortune, 
to come within the range of a literary or his¬ 
torical investigation. 

Tiiomas Tyler. 


“ saponian strength.” 

2, A col-road, West Hampstead, N.W.: Jan. 4, 1892. 

This phrase in Browning’s SunMIo, book iij., 
line 486 (p. 150 in the current edition)— 

“ Despaired Saponian strength of Lombard grace ” 
still puzzles the faithful. May it not be a 
reference to tho epigram of Martial, xiv., 26, 
commonly headed “ Sapo ” ? 

“ Caustica Teutonicos accendit spuma eapillos: 

Captivis poteris cultior esse comis." 

As they stand, these lines do not seem very 
promising. But the commentators are agreed, 
and they quote Pliny, N. II., xxviij., 12, that 
the Germans (Martial is probably referring to 
those conquered by Domitian) used a certain 
pomade, spuma, to redden ( caustica ) and 
oeautify their hair; and that the pentameter 
here implies that, if you use the same pomade, 
your golden hair will surpass the beauty of 
the captives’ locks. 

The likelihood of this view of the meaning of 
“ Saponian strength ” being the correct one is 
enhanced by Browning’s comparison of it with 
“ Lombard grace,” light hair being always 
especially esteemed among dark-haired races; 
and by the shortly subsequent lines— 

“ Azzo better soothes our ears 
Than Alberic f Or is this lion’s-criuc 
From over-mounts (this yellow hair of mine) 

So weak a graft on Agnes Este’s stock i ” 
Henry T. Wharton. 


WALFORD’S “ COUNTY FAMILIES.” 

Ventnor, T. of W.: Jan. 12,1892- 

May I ask to be allowed tlie use of the 
columns of the Academy in order to disclaim 
publicly all share in, and all knowledge of, a 
scheme propounded by a stranger, Mr. Rochelle 
Thomas, for cutting up a copy of my County 
Families, illustrating it with photographs of 

E ns and places, and presenting it as “a 
ir of love ” to the British Museum. 

E. W ALFORD. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday, Jan. 17, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ Ancient 
Egypt: its Tempiea, Pyramids, Monuments, and Mum¬ 
mies,” by Mr. Whitworth Wallis. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ The Ethics of Gambling,” by 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

Monday, Jan. 18, 5 p.m. London Institution: "Recent 
Information as to the Lower Races of Man,” by Dr. E. B. 
Tylor. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ancient and Modem 
Painters—their Technique,” V., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Natural Selection,” by 
Mr. J. W. Slater. 

a30 p.m. Geographical: “ Journey through North 
Korea into Manchuria,” by Mr. C. W. Campbell. 

Tuesday, Jan. 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: r ‘ The Brain,” 
I., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ The Recent Agricultural 
Depression, as represented in the Rental of an Oxford 
College, and in the Financial Position of a London 
Hospital,” by Mr. L. L. Price and Dr. J. C. Steele. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ The Anthropoid Apes, from 
Specimens lately living in the Society’s Gardens,” by Mr. 
F. E. Beddard ; “ A Remarkable Sirenian Jaw from the 
Oligocene of Itidy, and its Bearing on the Evolution of 
the Sirenia,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; “ Coleoptera collected 
by Mr. John Whitehead on Kina-Balu, Borneo,” by the 
Rev. H. 8. Gorham; “ The Coleoptera collected by Mr. 
W. Bonny in the Aruwimi Valley, Central Africa,” by 
the Rev. H. 8. Gorham and Mr. C. J. Gahan. 

Wednesday, Jan. 20, 8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “The Early 
History of the Welsh Church,” by Mr. J. W. Willis- 
Bund. 


8 p.m. Geological: “ The Hornblende-schist, Gneisses, 
and other Crystalline Rocks of Sark,” by the Rev. Edwin 
Hill and Prof. T. G. Bonney; “ North-Italian Bryozoa— 
Part II., Cydostomata,” by Mr. Arthur W. Waters. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting; Presidential 
Address by Dr. K. Braithwaite. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Spontaneous Ignition of 
Coal and its Prevention,” by Prof. Vivian B. Lewes. 

Thursday, Jan. 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Some 
Aspects of Greek Sculpture in Relief,” I., by Mr. A. S. 
Murray. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arts: “ From Tien-Shan to the 
Pamirs: Experiences on the Russo-Chin esc Frontier,” by 
Mr. Herbert Jones. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ The Wagner Festival 
Performance at Bayreuth,” by Mr. Carl Armbruster. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Ancient and Modern 
Painters—their Technique.” yL, by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Additional Notes on the Tick- 
pest in Jamaica,” by Dr. M. Morris: “ The Development 
of Caoutchouc, containing Cells or Eucommia ulmoides , 
(Oliver), by Mr. F. E. Weiss; “ The Lichens of Manipur,” 
by Dr. Jean Muller. 

8pm. Chemical: “The Estimation of Oxygen in 
Water,” by Mr. M. A. Adams; “A Pure Fermentation 
of Manitol and Duldtol,” by Messrs. P. F. Frankland 
and W. Frew; “ The Luminosity of Coal-Gas Flames,” 
by Mr. V. B. Lewes; “ The Magnetic Rotation of Dis¬ 
solved Salts,” and “ The Dinocistion of Liquid Nitrogen 
Peroxide,” by Mr. W. Ostwald. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “ The Evolution of the Family,” 
by Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Friday, Jan. 22 . 5 p.m. Physical: “ The Driving of Electro¬ 
magnetic Vibrations by Electromagnetic and Electrostatic 
Engines,” by Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald; “ Supplementary 
Colours,” by Prof. Bflv&nus P. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Philological: a Dictionary Evening, by Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray. 

0 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Composition of 
Water,” by Lora Rayleigh. 

Saturday, Jan. 23, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Induc¬ 
tion Coil and Alternate •Current Transformer,” I., by 
Prof. J. A. Fleming. 


SCIENCE. 

The Philippine Islands. By John Foreman. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Although Philippine bibliography is already 
somewhat copious and includes such classical 
worts as Jagor’s and Semper’s Reisen (1870 
and 1879), besides several monumental 
Spanish works, there was certainly still 
room for a comprehensive English treatise 
on the Archipelago. What such a treatise 
might be is clearly enough indicated by the 
sub-title of Mr. Foreman’s book — “A 
Historical, Geographical, Ethnographical, 
Social, and Commercial Sketch of the 
Philippine Archipelago and its Political 
Dependencies.” 

He tells us that he has resided many 
years in this region, almost every part of 
which he has visited, though in what 
capacity is not evident from his scant 
personal references. He also states in the 
Preface that this is neither a history, a 
geography, nor an account of travels in 


the ordinary sense, but simply a short 
review of whatever may interest readers 
seeking for “ a general idea of the condition 
of affairs in this colony in the past and in 
the present.” 

Even from this somewhat less ambitious 
standpoint the work cannot be pronounced 
an unqualified success; and, viewed as a 
whole, it is, in fact, of very unequal merit. 
In general, what the author describes from 

ersonal observation is valuable and often 

ighly interesting. Most of the historical 
matter also, of which there is a good deal, 
is trustworthy, and will be welcome to the 
English reader who has not ready access to 
the voluminous writings of Zuiiiga, Diaz 
Arenas, Montero y Vidal, and other Spanish 
historians. It may be added that Mr. 
Foreman’s critical remarks on the Spanish 
administration, and on the attitude of the 
Church in this half theocratically-govemed 
colony, are characterised by sound common 
sense, and fully borne out by facts within 
the author’s knowledge. 

But the geographical and ethnological 
sections are not only defective, but often 
quite misleading and even grossly inaccurate. 
Thus, the statement that the total area of 
the Archipelago “ is approximately com¬ 
puted to be about 52,500 square miles ” is 
wide of the mark, the group being con¬ 
siderably more than double that size. We 
are also informed that “Luzon and 
Mindanao would be, in area, larger than all 
the rest of the islands put together,” which 
in a sense is true enough, but conveys a most 
erroneous idea of the actual relations, Luzon 
alone being nearly twice and Mindanao alone 
nearly half as large again as all the rest, 
taken collectively. Even more serious are 
the ethnological blunders, which are all the 
less pardonable that they might easily have 
been avoided by reference to the writings 
of Jagor, Semper, A. B. Meyer, and F. 
Blumentritt, iul of whom have dealt 
adequately with the complex ethnography 
of the Philippine group. Had these 
authorities been consulted, the startling 
assertion would not have been made that, 
according to “ the generally accepted 
theory,” the hulk of the inhabitants “ first 
migrated from Madagascar to the Malay 
Peninsula.” Presumably, Mr. Foreman 
has seen this “theory ” somewhere; and so 
many mad views have at times been put 
forward regarding human migrations that, 
in any case, it might be hazardous to assert 
that such a wild notion has not been 
advocated by somebody. But to call it a 
“ generally accepted theory” betrays almost 
greater recklessness than the adoption of 
the hypothesis itself. The generally ac¬ 
cepted and, in fact, fairly-well established 
view is just the opposite, that the stream 
of oceanic migration set the other way, 
from Malaysia to Madagascar, never from 
Madagascar eastwards. 

But there is too much useful and instruc¬ 
tive matter in this book to waste any more 
time in fault-finding. The Philippine world 
offers an excellent field for the study of 
miscegenation and of semi-theocratic rule 
as applied to relatively inferior races, and 
on both of these subjects Mr. Foreman is 
able to speak avec pleine connaissance de cause. 
Becently miscegenation, the raising of a 


lower at the expense of a higher race, has 
been seriously advocated as a solution of 
the Negro problem both in the States and 
in Africa itself. The advocates of the 
scheme do not themselves propose to lead 
the way, but merely suggest that it might 
be tried by their Southern neighbours, for 
instance. Well, analogous experiments 
have been carried on spontaneously for a 
long time in the Philippine Islands, and 
Mr. Foreman can toll us authoritatively 
with what results. Here the Negrito 
aborigines have from prehistoric times been 
in dose contact with Indonesian and Malay 
intruders from Malaysia, perhaps also from 
Polynesia. Later the Gaddanes, Igorrotes, 
and other Malayo-Negrito half-breeds have 
again intermingled with Champas and 
Chinese from the mainland, and even with 
Japanese from the north. Still more 
recently the Malayo-Indonesians, pure and 
mixed, have contracted numerous alliances 
with their Spanish rulers, especially in 
Luzon, so that every shade of transition 
from the Negrito through the Malay and 
Mongol to the Caucasian is represented in 
this island, as is well shown by the 250 
figures reproduced in Dr. Meyer’s Album, 
von Philippinen-Typen (Dresden, 1885). 

As might perhaps be expected, the issue 
of unions between the lower races marks 
a distinct improvement on the more primi¬ 
tive stock, resulting in a persistent and 
vigorous type not greatly inferior to the 
higher of the two elements. Thus all the 
Negrito half-castes are superior, both physi¬ 
cally and morally, to the full-blood Negrito 
aborigines; and of the Igorrote Chinese Mr. 
Foreman writes that 

‘ 1 their habits are much the same as those of 
the pure Igorrotes, but with their fierce nature 
is blended the cunning and astuteness of the 
Mongol, and although their intelligence may¬ 
be often misapplied, yet it is superior to that of 
the pure Igorrote.” 

But the case is different with the “ higher 
blends,” the Hispano-Tagdlog Mestizoes, for 
instance, being of a somewhat morbid 
temperament, and lacking stability; that is, 
tending to absorption in the lower element, 
just as in the Southora States the Mulatto 
appears to be everywhere reverting to the 
pronounced Negro type. 

‘ ‘ The organic elements of the European differ 
widely from those of the Philippine native, and 
each, for its own durability, requires its own 
special environment. The half-bred partakes 
of both organisms, but has the natural environ¬ 
ment of the one. Left to himself, the tendency 
will ever be towards an assimilation to the 
native. Original national characteristics dis¬ 
appear in an exotic climate, and in the course 
of generations conform to the new laws of 
nature to which they are exposed. ... It 
is an ascertained fact that the increase of 
energy introduced into the Philippine natives 
by blood mixture from Europe lasts only to the 
second generation, whilst the effect remains for 
several generations when there is a similarity 
of natural environment in the two races crossed. 
Hence the peculiar qualities of a Chinese half- 
breed are preserved in succeeding generations, 
whilst the Spanish half-caste has morged into 
the conditions of his environment.” 

Mr. Foreman is equally instructive in his 
remarks on the outcome of the ecclesiastical 
regime, which has practically prevailed 
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since the early days of the conquest. So 
universally has this system been applied to 
the native Christian communities, that the 
history of the colony reads in many respects 
like a chapter from the dark records of the 
“Ages of Faith” in mediaeval Europe. 
Here we have the same credulity and gross 
superstition on the part of the people; the 
same organised imposture and quackery on 
the part of their spiritual guides ; the same 
unseemly wranglings also between the 
secular and regular clergy, and between 
the different orders—Augustinian, Domini¬ 
can, Franciscan, Jesuitical—of the regulars 
themselves; the same clerical scandals, 
simony, sale of indulgences, immunities, 
privileges, sanctuaries, relics, miracles, san¬ 
guinary collisions between the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, with the dark 
shadow of the santo oficio ever in the back¬ 
ground. A difference of opinion between 
an archbishop and a governor-general leads 
to revolting scenes of riot and bloodshed. 

“ Priests of the Sacred Orders of Saint Francis > 
Saint Dominick, and St. Augustine joined the 
Reooletos in shouting ‘ Viva la Iglesia,’ ‘Viva 
Nuestro Rey Don Felipe Quin to.’ The excited 
rabble rushed to the palace, and the guard 
having fled, they easily forced their way in. 
The governor, seeing himself oncircled by an 
armed mob of laymen and servants of Christ 
clamouring for his downfall, pulled the trigger 
of his gun, but the flint failod to strike tire. 
Then the crowd took courage and attacked him, 
whilo he defended himself bravely with a 
bayonet, until he was overwhelmed by numbers. 
From the palace he was dragged to the common 
jail, and stabbed and maltreated on the way. 
His son, hearing of this outrage, arrived on 
horseback, but was run through by one of the 
rebels and fell to the ground. He got up, cut 
his way through the infuriated rioters, but was 
soon surrounded and killed by numbers, who 
horribly mutilated his body.” 

But the picture has its comic side also, as 
when a worthy parish priest, after exhaust¬ 
ing his stock of holy pictures, gives a last 
votary an empty raisin box without noticing 
that the lid was adorned with a coloured 
print of Garibaldi. Thereafter Garibaldi’s 
portrait “ was seen in a hut with candles 
around it, being adored as a saint.” Then 
a casuistical milkman, accused of adul¬ 
terating his milk, admits the charge, but 
argues that he was penitent in the very act 
of committing the sin, because he had 
diluted it with holy water from the church 
fonts. 

And the outcome of it all is some six 
millions of natives reduced to a state of dull 
apathy, profound ignorance, and mental 
atrophy. Mr. Foreman’s testimony on this 
point is all the more trustworthy that, as 
be assures us in the Preface, he is himself a 
member of “ our most sacred creed.” He 
has indexed the book, and supplied an 
excellent physical map of the Archipelago. 

A. H. Keane. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The medals and funds to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the Geological Society 
on February 19 have been awarded as follows : 
the Wollaston medal to Baron Ferdinand von 
Richthofen; the Murchison medal to Prof. 
A. H. Green; and the Lyell medal to Mr. 
George H. Morton ; the balance of the proceeds 
of the Wollaston Fund to Mr. 0. A. Derby; 
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that of the Murchison fund to Mr. B. 
Thompson ; that of the Lyell fund to Mr. E. 
A. Walford and Mr. J. W. Gregory; and a 
portion of the Barlow-Jameson fund to Prof. 
C. Mayer-Eymar. 

The following will be the presidents of 
sections at the Edinburgh meeting of the 
British Association : mathematics and physical 
science, Prof. Arthur Schuster ; chemistry and 
mineralogy, Prof. Herbert McLeod ; geology, 
Prof. Charles Lapworth; geography, Prof. 
James Geikie ; economic science and statistics, 
the Hon. Sir C. H. Freeman tie; mechanical 
science, Prof. W. C. Unwin; biology, Prof. 
W. Rutherford; anthropology, Prof. Alexander 
Macalister. 

Prof. Williamson, of University College, 
London, has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Imperial Aoademy of Sciences, 
at St. Petersburg. 

The council of the Royal' Meteorological 
Society have arranged to hold, at 25, Great 
George-street, S.W. (by permission of the 
president and council of the'Institution of Civil 
Engineers), from March 15 to H, an exhibition 
of instruments, charts, maps, and photographs 
relating to climatology. The council will also 
be glad to show any new meteorological instru¬ 
ments or apparatus invented or first constructed 
since last March, as well as photographs and 
drawings possessing meteorological interest. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Micro¬ 
scopical Society will bo held on Wednesday next, 
January 20, at 8 p.m., at 20, Hanover-squarc, 
when the president, Dr. R. Braithwaito, will 
deliver an address. 

Prof. Victor Horsley will, on Tuesday next, 
January 19, begin a course of twelve lectures 
at the Hoyal Institution on “ The Brain ” ; and 
Prof. J. A. Fleming will on Saturday next, 
January 23, give the first of a course of three 
lectures on “ The Induction Coil and Alternate- 
Current Transformer.” The Friday evening 
meotings will begin on January 22, when Lord 
Rayleigh will give a discourse on “ The Com¬ 
position of Water.” 

At the London Institution, next Monday, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor will deliver a lecture entitled 
“ Recent Information as to the Lower Races of 
Men.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
in a few days The Year Iiook of Treatment for 
1892. The contributors include:—Messrs. Bar¬ 
clay J. Baron and Stanley Boyd, Dr. J. Mitchell 
Bruce, Messrs. Alfred Cooper and George P. 
Field, Dre. Archibald E. Garrod and M. Hand- 
field-Jones, Messrs. Reginald Harrison, G. 
Ernest Herman, and J. Ernest Lane, Dr. 
Robert Maguire, Messrs. Malcolm Morris, 
and Edmund Owen, Dr. Sidney Phillips, Mr. 
Henry Power, Drs. Charles Henry Ralfe, E. S. 
Reynolds, James Ross, E. Markham Skerritt, 
Walter G. Smith, and Mr. J. Walsham. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Rusk in Society.— (Friday, Jan. S.) 

Sydney Robjohns, Esq., in the chair. Mrs. West 
read a paper entitled “ Carlyle and Ruskin : A 
Comparison,” in which she brought out, largely 
by personal traits and biographical details, the 
resemblances and the differences between these 
two celebrated men, of whom it was said by the 
latter of them that they “ stood alone for God and 
the King in all England.” This striking dictum, 
which it is not perhaps needful to concur in fully, 
shows the earnestness with which Ruskin regards 
his and Carlyle’s work; and it was the influence of 
this work the lecturer endeavoured to define. The 
present time, with its bright but too restless 
activity, was contrasted with the fuller and deeper 
knowledge of the past, which knowledge was only 
acquired by hard work ; our times arc the environ¬ 
ment of these great meD, and to understand their 


teachings we must understand these times. We 
have practically adopted the utilitarian philosophy 
in place of the transcendental; the age reminds one 
of the intellectual poet Heine, when, broken down 
in health, ho says he laid at the foot of the 
Venus of Milo in the Louvre and asked her to aid 
him, but—she had no arms. Like him, the age calls 
to art and beauty for aid, but where are the 
strong arms of conviction to hold it up ? 
Briefly dealing with the surroundings of Cirlylo 
and of Ruskin, the life of the former was sketched 
mainly by means of the numerous anecdotes and 
personal touches which abound in his case, and 
then followed the like, albeit a briefer, treatment 
of Ruskin’s life. The two great writers may be 
said to be complements of each other, the one 
instinct with rugged force and energy, the other 
by gentler means—by the softening influence of 
art—trying to teach the same gospel; for both are 
prophets of order, one from the innate fire of con¬ 
viction, the other by evolution through the love of 
beauty and harmony, to the hatred of disorder and 
discord. Live ordered lives of noble obedience, 
courage, loyalty: strive not so much for your 
rights as to fulfil your duties—this is the teaching 
equally of Carlyle and of Ruskin; but in one the 
stern seer of the Old Testament raises the cry of 
warning, in the other speaks the gentler voice of 
one whose mind is filled with the beauty of the 
poetic religion of the middle ages. And now, 
what does this age need to learn ? The lecturer 
evidently held that the sterner stuff of Carlylo’s 
heroes was what was needed for a century be¬ 
coming like the latter days of Rome, effeminate and 
luxurious; and she therefore expressed adherence 
to Carlyle’s gospel, as well as to the many decided 
and vigorous practical utterances of Ruskin. 
Beautiful uud desirable as art is, nations need im¬ 
peratively “ upright will and downright action ” 
Art cannot of itself save, for the arms of that 
Venus are broken. 

Aristotelian Society.— (Monday, Jan. 11.) 
Smadwoktii II. Hodoson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Bernard Bosanquet read a paper on 
“ The Permanent Meaning of the Argument from 
Design.’ ’ The writer began by alleging that, while 
the hypothesis of a supreme intelligence does not 
assist the interpretation of nature, the rejection of 
that hypothesis is also entirely without effect on 
the principal problem, viz., what is the probable 
relation of nature as a machine to man and his 
purposes which form a part of this machine? The 
evidence of exact science, though increasing in 
range, is wholly inadequate to the necessities of 
action, and, technically speaking, itself rests upon 
a conviction as to the point in dispute, the reason¬ 
ableness of nature. The ascription of waste and 
failure to the organic world and the less evolved 
types of men was criticised as anthropomorphic, 
depending on moral ideas which had no reality 
for the lives thus characterised; and a separation 
of man from nature, so as to escape crediting 
nature with his intelligence, was also commented 
on as a relic of supematuralism; and it was urged 
that, in all the greater achievements ascribed to 
man’s will, nature and not man is the author of 
the design, which no conscious will has ever con¬ 
tained. The opinions of Kant and Herbart were 
referred t>, and a position analogous to theirs 
supported.—The paper was followed by a dis¬ 
cussion. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

1 . 

Few of the later exhibitions of the memorable 
series brought together from year to year at 
Burlington House have been so rich or so 
varied in interest as the present one, though 
many have offered to the connoisseur and 
the student of art more of absolute novelty. 
Those who are old enough to remember the 
opening displays of the first decade will greet 
with delight many well-remombered favourites, 
whilo some re-appearances aro mado by works 
which have been on the walls in comparatively 
recent times. 
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Among the early Italian, Flemish, and 
German examples, which, in accordance with 
custom, are arranged in Gallery IV., are to be 
found some magnificent, some good, and some 
very indifferent works, together with the usual 
amount of those erroneous and over-bold attri¬ 
butions which are so difficult to avoid in dealing 
with borrowed pictures. 

Mr. Bromley-Davenport’s important “En¬ 
tombment of the Virgin” (178) when it last 
appeared was pretty generally believed to be 
from the hand of Giotto himself, to whom it is 
still attributed. The noble composition is the 
traditional one derived from the oapoacuola ; but 
the work lacks the majesty, the certainty of 
hand, the incomparable pathos of the mighty 
Florentine—its delicate tints showing, however, 
considerable analogy with his subtle, decorative 
colouring. A good school-piece of the same 
order, more modestly ascribed to the School of 
Giotto, is Mr. Henry Willett’s “ Presentation 
in the Temple ” (177). To the same class 
belongs Lora Dudley’s “ Last Supper ” (180), a 
firmly executed and somewhat harshly coloured 
predella panel, which is again put down to the 
master. No one of the three panels just men¬ 
tioned precisely resembles either of the others 
in colouring or execution, and none, as has 
already been pointed out, deserves the glory of 
being attributed to Giotto himself. It is rare 
indeed to find in one and the same exhibition 
two authentic and fine works by Piero della 
Francesca, or Piero dei Franceschi, as he is now 
more correctly styled; and yet there can be no 
doubt that two such we have here. The 
“Virgin and Child with attendant angels” 
(153), from Christ Church, Oxford, has been a 
noble and characteristic example of the painter, 
the type of the Virgin especially being of a most 
serene majesty; but unfortunately the flesh- 
tints are now pale and abraded, while the blue 
of the background has become a deep indigo. 
The “Virgin and Child with Saints,” lent by 
Mrs. Alfred Seymour (149), is—with the cele¬ 
brated diptych of the Uffizi (showing profile 
portraits of Federigo da Montefeltro and his 
consort Battista Sforza) the best preserved 
panel by the great Umbro-Florentine with 
which we are acquainted; while, above all 
extant works by the master, with the ex¬ 
ception, perhaps, of certain frescoes at 
Arezzo and elsewhere, it vindicates his right 
to be considered a fine chiaroscurist and 
a colourist of exquisite refinement. The 
general design and its component figures have 
that unruffled calm, almost amounting to 
stolidity, which characterises Piero; but the 
seated figure of the Virgin has a not less 
characteristic dignity and beauty, while the 
flesh of the Child is rendered with a unity, an 
cnveloppe very unusual in the work of the 
Quattrocento. Neither of the two so-called 
Botticellis in this room should have appeared 
at the Academy under that master’s name. The 
“ Portrait of a Girl ” (Mrs. Alfred Seymour; 143) 
is a profile of the so-called “ Bella Simonetta ” 
type, too hard and too tasteless in colouring to 
be more than a school-piece; while the large 
circular “Virgin and Child with Angels” (W. 
Bromley-Davenport, Esq. ; 144) is one of the 
most hideous and inferior imitations of 
Botticelli with which we are acquainted. The 
central attraction of this gallery is of course 
the great “ Crucifixion ” (151), reputed to be the 
first original work entirely painted by theyouth- 
ful Raphael in the studio of Perugino, and 
assigned to the year 1501. Carried out for the 
Church of S. Domenico at Citta di CasteUo, it 
is certainly one of the earliest of the series, 
taking precedence in all probability of the 
“ Coronation of the Virgin ” in the Vatican, 
but not perhaps of such works as the “Madonna 
di Casa Diotalevi” and the “Madonna Solly” 
in the Berlin Gallery. Hero Sanzio must no 
doubt have worked from a drawing or cartoon 


of his master; for the types of the figures are as 
absolutely Peruginesque as the youthful 
painter could make them, but as yet without 
that convincing religious pathos, that aspect of 
wrapt contemplation, which Perugino knew 
so well how to impart to his earlier and better 
creations. The Christ is a noble and to a cer¬ 
tain extent an original figure, but the Umbrian 
angels on either side of the Cross are unmeaning 
and inferior; the colour is light and decorative 
in key, and of a peculiar almost luscious richness. 
The landscape again is purely Peruginesque, 
and differs entirely from that in the lovely 
little pre-Perugian “ Vision of the Knight.” 
Yet it already reveals a broader and more 
generalising touch than that of the teacher, 
and has not much beyond mere family resem¬ 
blance in common with such a treatment of the 
blue Umbrian prospects and brown foregrounds 
as is shown m tne much-discussed “ Apollo 
and Marsyas ” of the Louvre, which some 
authorities are bent on retaining coiUe ijue coute 
for Sanzio. Lord Dudley’s charming series of 
predella panels, “ The Nativity ” (146), “ The 
Baptism of Christ” (147), “Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria ”(148), “The Resurrec- 
tion”(154), and “NoliMeTangere” (155),given 
to Perugino, are undoubtedly fine productions 
of his studio, showing, however, a lighter and 
more purely decorative scheme of colour than 
his, and attributable with more probability to 
Lo Spagna. They bear a strong family resem¬ 
blance to the two celebrated predellas in the 
Munich Gallery (Nos. 1037 and 1038), represent¬ 
ing respectively the Baptism of Christ and the 
Resurrection, which are variously attributed to 
the youthful Raphael, to Perugino, and (with 
more probability) to the school of the latter. 
These last are, however, more firmly and 
expressively drawn but more harshly coloured 
than Lord Dudley’s examples. With the 
Florentine pictures should have been mentioned 
a fine and well-preserved “ Virgin and Child ” 
(162), by Lorenzo di Credi, about which, as 
about most Credis of this familiar type, there is 
but little to be said. The strange architectural 
background of vaguely indicated church domes 
and towers is, however, so little in the usual 
style of Verrocchio’s pupil that we are led to 
suspect in it a later addition. From the 
same collection comes a “ Virgin and Child ” 
(152), attributed to Francesco Francia, but in 
reality a performance of his atelier or school, 
of little interest or value. It is really incredible 
that Mr. Henry Willett’s “Virgin and Child” 
(176) should be put forward as a Mantegna, and 
still more so that the Academy should allow it 
to be so put forward. In its original state it 
may probably have been by a Muranese imitator 
of the great Paduan, but on the present 
occasion itj could well have been spared. 
The quaint and delightful “Death of Dido,” 
by Liberate da Verona (159), is certainly the 
most desirable among the thirteen pictures 
recently acquired by tho National Gallery from 
Herr Habich of Cassel. By a lucky chance it 
has been possible, without infringing the 
rigorous laws of that establishment, to lend 
it on this occasion to the Royal Academy. The 
subject is treated more or less in that 
Mantegnesque style which in various phases 
obtained almost everywhere in the eastern half 
of North Italy during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century; but it is conceived with much 
originality and a most engaging na'icdr, while, 
injured as it is in parts, the panel still reveals 
everywhere that peculiar sparkle of the stimu¬ 
lating Veronese colour which has no parallel in 
the Paduan school proper. Signor Gustavo 
Frizzoni, in an article in the Zeitschri/t fitr 
Bildemle Kunst, first restored this curious piece 
to its true author. Nothing here comes so near 
to Mantegna as Carlo Crivelli's magnificent 
“ Pieta ” (Lord Dudley: 150), a lunette which 
is certainly the finest work with which we are 


acquainted from the brush of this interesting 
Veneto-Paduan. The Miles Venetua, as he loves 
to Btyle himself in his later performances, is 
here seen in his earliest and most Paduan 
phase, strongly under the influence of the 
school of Squareione, and also deeply impressed 
by Donatello’s bronze reliefs in the Santo of 
Padua, as he is also in our own “ Pieta ” at the 
National Gallery. It is curious to note how 
Crivelli in his later altar-pieces becomes again 
a Venetian of the Muranese type, and revels 
in those huge raised ornaments of gilt gpsso 
which the Murano school originally borrowed 
from Gentile da Fabriano. Mr. Eastlake’s 
“ Virgin and Child with Saints ” (158), by Pier 
Francesco Bissolo, is a sufficiently charac¬ 
teristic example of one of the least vigorous 
among the Bellinesques. It is most interest¬ 
ing to have now another opportunity 
of studying Mr. Wentworth Beaumont’s famous 
“Adoration of the Shepherds” (112), attri¬ 
buted to Giorgione, and by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle considered to be among those few 
works which may legitimately be left to him, 
while Giovanni Morelli—the Giorgione con¬ 
noisseur pur excellence —does not include it in his 
list, Beautiful as the panel is, with its 
wonderful warmth of sombre but glowing 
Venetian colour, there is much in it which con¬ 
strains us to seok for another authorship than 
that of Barbarelli himself, under whoso 
influence it was in any case undoubtedly exe¬ 
cuted. The draperies of the St. Joseph and the 
Madonna are weak in cast, and do not suggest 
his brush, while the execution of the beautiful 
landscape has something hard and atriflo homy 
which is not characteristic of Barbarelli, even 
in his beginning; and then we fancy that ho 
would have treated somewhat otherwise the 
figures and buildings of the middle distance and 
the background. The finest portion of tho 
picture is certainly that which contains tho two 
adoring shepherds, the kneeling figure in 
front of the Divine Infant being in its 
pathetic simplicity one of the most beautiful 
creations of the earlier Venetian art, and in 
respect of execution worthy of Giorgione him¬ 
self. How imperfectly we as yet know tho 
immediate entourage of the master is proved 
by the existence of so many fine Giorgionesquu 
pieces, all of them showing different handling. 
To go no farther than London, we have Mr. 
Beaumont’s exquisite panel, and in the 
National Gallery the so-called “Philosopher” 
and the “ Adoration of the Magi,” from Leigh 
Court; all of them coming near to Giorgione, 
yet all of them, though they belong to about 
the same period of Venetian art, apparently by 
different hands. What has Titian done that 
he, the painter of the “ Venus of tho Tribune ” 
in the Uffizi, and of the “Danae ” of Naples, 
should be made responsible for this unlovely 
and inferior “ Omnia Vanitas ” (Ralph Bankes, 
Esq.; 113) by some fifth-rate Venetian of tho 
sixteenth century ? A genuine and lovely 
canvas by Yecellio is, on the other hand, 
Major Jekyll’s “Triumph of Love,” formerly 
in the William Graham collection (115). The 
transparent flesh tones of the beautiful Cupid 
and the far-stretching blue distances of the 
landscape could have been painted by no 
meaner brush. Hastily executed from the 
decorative standpoint, and moreover much 
rubbed down, is Mr. Bromley-Davenport’s 
large “ Apollo and Marsyas ” (117), by 
Tintoretto, which nevertheless unmistakably 
reveals in the movement of tho figures, in tho 
peculiar type of the small heads, and in the 
sweeping breadth of the execution, tho hand 
of 11 Furioso himself. Of greater value arc 
two extraordinarily striking portraits of 
Venetian senators (Nos. 116 and 118), con¬ 
tributed by the Duko of Aberoom. No. If” 
is blocked out with such intense and almost 
brutal hardness, as, notwithstanding its supci' 1 ” 
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breadth and vigour, to disquiet even the 
uncompromising admirer of Robusti. Never¬ 
theless, at the proper distance, it irresistibly 
asserts itself, and conquers the recalcitrant 
beholder. No. 118 is much more finished, and 
more carefully fused in the flesh tones, and is 
altogether one of the most splendid Tintoretto 
portraits with which we are acquainted. 
One must not look to find in imposing 
and decorative works such as these the 
subtle appreciation of a human individuality 
shown Dy a Giovanni Bellini, or the 
aristocratic elegance of a Titian; but for a 
forceful and synthetic presentment in splendid 
pictorial fashion of outward characteristics 
they have no superior. Lady Wallace’s 
“ Virgin and Child with St. John and Angels,” 
by [Andrea del Sarto (121), is probably the 
best sacred piece by the Florentine master to 
be found in England. It shows to the full 
that surprising maustria of drawing and design 
for which Andrea is famous, together with a 
certain vacuity which is unfortunately no less 
characteristic of his style. That woightiness 
and majesty of form and feature derived in 
part from Michelangelo, which is at first 
sight so imposing, lacks nevertheless in 
Andrea’s hands the significance, the in¬ 
tense suggestiveness which lend so over¬ 
powering an interest to the creations of 
Buonarroti. A vigorous example of Jacopo 
Bassano’s rougher and more incisive manner is 
Sir Charles Turner’s “ Announcement to the 
Shepherds” (122), while the “Apollo and 
Daphne” (Robert Hillingford, Esq., 110) of 
Andrea Schiavone is a decorative panel of rare 
beauty and charm. We must not omit to 
mention, although they have somehow slipped 
out of their right place, two interesting paint¬ 
ings of the Milanese school of Leonardo. One 
is Mr. Leaser’s well-preserved “ St. Catherine 
holding a Book, with Angels” (164), attributed 
to Bernardino Luini, and showing certainly 
many characteristics of his style. The 
head and costume of the Luinesque saint are 
very delicately executed, as, indeed, are the 
jmtti, although they lack the ineffable grace of 
the best performances of this class. What 
mainly causes us to pause, and to suspect the 
intervention of a pupil in some portions of 
the work is the absurd disproportion of 
the small and ill-drawn hands; and hands 
were one of the things which Luini, like 
Leonardo, did best. Attributed to Da 
Vinci himself is a charming “Virgin and 
Child ” (Executors of the late E. H. 
Lawrence, Esq., 165), which is a fine and 
well-preserved performance of the school, and, 
moreover, by no means slavishly based on any 
known original of the master. The Virgin is 
seated in front of a half-drawn myrtle-green cur¬ 
tain, which but partly excludes the radiance of an 
azure landscape of lake and mountain, strongly 
suggesting Varese. The name which most 
readily occurs to us in connexion with this 
covetablc panel is that of Francesco Napoletano, 
by whom is a pleasing “ Madonna and Child ” 
—very similar in style, but not in design, to 
the present example—-in that small gallery of 
the Brera which enshrines as its central orna¬ 
ment the “ Sposalizio ” of Raphael. 

Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE LIGHTING Of GKEEK TEMPLES. 

London : Jan. 1». 1&I2. 

Round the subject of tho method of lighting 
Greek temples there has, ever since the 
beginning of the century, waged a fierco war of 
opjwsing views: some authorities maintaining 
that none received light from an opening in the 
roof, others that all, without exception, were 
so lighted. 


Dr. Dorpfeld, chief secretary of the German 
School of Archaeology at Athens, in the last 
number of the Proceedings of the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute ( Mitth. ties 
Kais. Deutsch. Arch, lust., Athen: Abtheil), just 
published, in an able paper on tho question 
claims to have finally set it at rest. In common 
with all disputants on the point, he takes as his 
text the passage in Vitruvius (Book iii. ch. i.) 
where, after giving instances of various kinds 
of temples, the author goes on to say— 

“ hypoethros vero decastylos eat in pronao et 
postico, reliqua omnia eadem habet quae dipteros, 
sed interiore parte columnas in altitudine duplices, 
remotas a panetibus ad circumitionem ut porticus 
peristyliorum, medium autem sub diu est sine 
tecto. Aditus valvarum ex utraque parte in pronao 
et postico, hujus item exemplar Romae non est, 
sea Athenis octastylon templo Olympio.” 

Basing his arguments on the fresh evidence 
thrown on this passage by the recent excava¬ 
tions on the site of the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, superintended by Mr. Penrose, 
some time director of the British Archaeological 
School there, by which it was conclusively proved 
that that temple had eight columns at front and 
back, and not ten, as had been supposed, Dr. 
Dorpfeld rejects a reading that would substi¬ 
tute “octastylos et templo Olympio” for the 
the version given above, and proves that 
Vitruvius is no* mentioning a general rule for 
temples, but only adducing one instance, the 
Olympieion of Athens. 

Dr. Dorpfeld’s argument is elaborate and 
most carefully worked out. The conclusion 
arrived at is, briefly, that great Greek and 
Roman temples of normal, and especially of the 
peripteral form, had not, as many nave thought 
and still hold, an opening in the roof to admit 
light, but received their light exclusively 
through the doors. He takes it as proved by 
the excavations that the only instance brought 
forward by Vitruvius of a great hypaethral 
temple is the temple of Olympian Zeus at 
Athens, and suggests that as this temple at the 
time was in an unfinished state it may have 
had the roof covered later. Suchinstances.when 
found lighted from the top, he considers 
exceptions, since, as a rule, Greek and Roman 
temples had no such opening in the roof. 

After all, this is the common-sense view, 
apart from any question of authority. Greek 
temples, of the finer periods, were built of 
gleamingmarble. The Greek sun is proverbially 
brilliant. From the floor sufficient light for 
the interior would be thrown by reflection. 
The temple, too, was a solemn place, to which 
a mysterious half-light would be appropriate, 
and not a mere show-room for artistic works. 
And, since there were so many costly works of 
art in the temple, gold and ivory images of the 
god, votive offerings and the like, as a measure 
of safety against robbers, a closed roof would be 
preferable; while, to expose these costly images 
to the elements, would have been a risk far too 
great for the Greeks who are even said to have 
had systems of irrigating the internal 
mechanism of their gold and ivory statues with 
streams of water or oil, according to the 
dampness or dryness of the situation, to preserve 
them against climatic change. 

Maria Millington-Lathuury. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We hear that Mr. James Orrock has recently 
presented to the public gallery of Edinburgh 
an important group of fifteen drawings, which 
have formed a part of the rich and varied 
collection amassed by Mr. Orrock in the 
Adams house, in Bodford-square, which Mr. 

Cosmo Monkhouso has recently described so 
pleasantly in the Art Journal. The drawings 
now generously spared from the portfolios of 
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the collector, and destined—if he only knew it 
—to be of infinitely more benefit than modem 
French work in the education of the Scottish 
student and the culture of the Scottish amateur, 
are by those who, excepting perhaps Turner 
and Cotman, have been the greatest masters of 
the art of water colour. They are by David 
Cox, Peter De Wint, William Hunt, and other 
important and unforgettable men of the great 
period. 

The Fine Art Society will open next week an 
exhibition of studies and paintings from nature 
(chiefly in Picardy) by Mr. H. W. B. Davis. 
The gallery is now illuminated by the electric 
light. 

On Thursday next, January 21, Mr. A. S. 
Murray, of the British Museum, will deliver 
the first of three lectures upon “ Some Aspects 
of Greek Sculpture in Relief.” During the 
course, he will deal with such subjects as— 
reliefs on circular spaces, quasi-heraldic groups, 
the chest of Cypselus, early friezes in long 
narrow bands, the composition in later friezes, 
and metopes. In particular, he will maintain 
that the influence of Egypt and Assyria on 
early Greek art was towards sculptured friezes, 
and that the subsequent Greek tendency was 
for a time in favour of isolated groups. 

The fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, announced for Friday 
in this week, has been postponed until March 11. 


THE STAGE. 

“ HENRY THE EIGHTH ” AT THE LYCEUM. 

The revival of “ Henry the Eighth,” at 
the Lyceum Theatre, is to be reckoned 
among the most distinguished and the 
best-planned actions of Mr. Irving’s career. 
To some of us, at least—while recog¬ 
nising the enterprise and the intelligence 
of the proceeding—it has not been always 
possible to approve altogether of what has 
been done for the “ legitimate drama ” at 
the Lyceum. Never, of course, has a piece 
been produced there, in Mr. Irving’s day, 
which it has not been incumbent upon those 
who aspire to good taste to praise from one 
point of view or another. But the bestowal 
of the most gorgeous and most carefully- 
devised trappings upon this or that Shaks- 
perian production which the age, it was 
supposed, had become too lazy to welcome 
on the naked merits of writer and inter¬ 
preters, has had various and unequal 
results. Deliberately, it was possible 
to think that the extraordinary beauty 
and extensiveness of the decorations and 
appointments in “Romeo and Juliet,” for 
instance, were liable, in their effect upon 
the senses, to overpower almost any con¬ 
ceivable acting. At another time it was 
felt—and I felt it myself most particularly 
with regard to “Macbeth” — that tho 
carrying forward of the action of the piece, 
amid such a wonderful entourage of 
blasted heath and sombre mountain and 
wildness of weather, as the Lyceum 
management affordod, gave vividness, gave 
reality, helped the imagination instead of 
thwarted it. I feel the like in “ Henry the 
Eighth.” Impressive and noble as are so 
many of its lines, “ Henry tho Eighth ” is 
scarcely possible upon our stage to-day 
without the best support it can receive 
from scenic embollishmont. What did 
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Coleridge call it?—“an historical masque 
or show play.” Even at any time, 
the piece must have gained greatly by 
such embellishment; lor the sphere of 
its action is magnificent, and of the Court. 
Charles Kean knew this, and acted on it. 
Circumstances perhaps, as much as his own 
general lukewarmness to this kind ol assist¬ 
ance, prevented Samuel Phelps from using 
it in any important measure. But it is 
eminently reasonable and wholly an advant¬ 
age, and Mr. Irving and those who have 
worked with him must be given the very 
fullest credit for all that they have done. 
They have given the piece, as a stage 
spectacle, not only splendour, but life. Any 
amount of intelligence and learning—any 
amount of fine taste, and a luxe well-nigh 
effrene into the bargain—have gone to the 
making of this show, which to me personally 
(and I should suppose to everybody) is as 
delightful as it is gorgeous. It is not possible 
to speak of it in stinted terms. Nothing more 
creditable has been done upon the stage at 
any time within the memory of middle-aged 
people. Nay, we might go further in com¬ 
mendation than that, and yet be well within 
the truth. 

The play itself has been comparatively 
little tampered with ; and, not to speak for 
the moment of the acting, the spirit of 
it has never been forgotten in all this 
multiplication of material splendour. The 
things of the Tudor time five before us. 
Not only furniture and house decoration, 
dresses, plate, accoutrements. Not only 
are the gold and silver vessels copies 
wrought especially from some of the most 
prized pieces now in richly endowed private, 
or in the greatest dealer’s, hands. Not only 
are the brocades, the silks, the velvet, the 
rose-red of the Cardinal’s robes, the stiff 
and wall-like substance from which emerges 
the pretty throat of Anne Boleyn, all that 
the most exacting would have them to be, 
since Mr. Seymour Lucas designed this, and 
Mrs. Comyns Carr designed that, and Mr. Lock 
threw himself, figuratively speaking, into the 
dyer’s vat, that the thing should be done 
and the precise colour got; but mere mag¬ 
nificence, mere correctness, mere fine taste 
have not been enough. The “supers” have 
been trained as they have been trained by 
the Meiningen and by the great Dutch 
company which came to us some years 
ago. A deadly unanimity no longer reigns 
among them. Each seems to have his own 
mind, so that to the unpractised eye—and 
not to that only—his action seems spon¬ 
taneous. The procession of the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn is watched with curious 
interest, from the fifteenth century windows 
of the narrow street, by real artificers, who 
pursue their crafts and gaze, and gaze 
and pursue their crafts again. There is 
charming and engaging music. The pleasure 
of the dance—which the modern audience 
craves for—is not withheld. I am not sure, 
even now, that I have completed the cata¬ 
logue of the good virtues which this revival 
shows—apart, I mean, from the art of the 
“ principals ” : from the exercise of their 
proper business. But taking the rest—if 
rest there be—for granted, it is to the acting 
of the chief persons that we must now 
turn. 


Mr. Irving does not naturally bear even 
the remotest resemblance to Wolsey, as 
anyone may see who takes the trouble to 
study the few available portraits which may 
be accepted as authentic. To attempt to 
compass resemblance by the art of “ making 
up ” would in this case have been a mistake. 
Mr. Irving has not committed it. Arrayed 
in robes and in biretta which become him 
well, he is dignified and graceful in every 
pose—dignified and graceful, rather than 
winning; not remembering, it may be, 
quite often enough that tribute to 
wolsey’s charm which Griffith paid, and 
which, moreover, is not unlikely to have 
been well deserved; or how could Wolsey 
have gained at all a position which mere 
will and mental power scarcely suffice to 
obtain? But everything is done studiously 
and thoughtfully; certain touches are 
wonderfully suggestive; the fined scene 
in which the Cardinal presents himself, 
when it is brought to him that he is 
bereft of his honours, is of exquisite 
naturalness and, as it were, spontaneous 
pathos. Other impersonations of Mr. Irving 
have had occasion to be striking at a greater 
variety of points—have had chances, in fact, 
denied of necessity to the part of Wolsey, 
but no impersonation has, on the whole, 
been better considered, or has reached and 
retained so stately a dignity. 

Miss Ellen Terry—it has been pronounced, 

I see—wants fire as Katherine. I have 
met nobody who has ventured to opine 
that she wants womanliness. She is, in 
truth, natural, earnest, pathetic; and 
this performance is to be classed among 
those of her successes which are to be 
approved the most. I am a little at issue 
with some people as to the respective merits 
of Mr. William Terries as Henry and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson as the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. I find Mr. Terriss’s performance the 
more satisfactory of the two; not that it is 
ideal, not that it approaches perfection, but 
that it does no violence to our common sense. 
More, indeed, than that may be said for it. 
In a measure it is dramatic. In a measure, 
it does realise, not only human character— 
which of itself is something—not only a 
man you can believe in, that means to say, 
but a man who may conceivably have been 
Henry. Mr. Terriss’s performance—the 
being he presents—has the quality of 
masterfulness; and, speaking roughly, that 
is half the battle. Nor do I find it possible 
to deny that Mr. Terries shows also, 
cleverly enough and appropriately, the 
self-indulgence and the sensuousness 
which must have marked the monarch’s 
toyings with the slim blonde who was 
to be the successor of Katherine. “ I 
must not yet forsake thee” is said by 
him to Anne, in the scene of the mask 
and dance at Wolsey’s, with a befitting air 
of immense patronage, as of one who con 
fere nothing less than a good-natured and 
considerate favour in concentrating upon one 
attractive and presumably innocent young 
person all his possible vices. Now, as the 
Duko of Buckingham—who appears, so to say, 
but to speak his speech and to perish—Mr. 
Forbes Robertson looks excellently; but the 
great speech is for the most part a failure. 
On the first night, its last three lines—only 


its last three lines — were right, were 
pathetic, had the accent of reality. All the 
rest was graceful elocution of the kind that 
would pass muster in a reading-class, of 
which the master wishes to impress upon 
the pupils how it is fitting that these things 
be said. A lesson, and not a martyrdom, 
however—a rehearsal and not a perform¬ 
ance. And that, however meritorious, was 
not really satisfactory. The grace and 
courtliness of Mr. Beaumont told well as 
Cardinal Campeius. Mr. Arthur Stirling 
was Cranmer. That admirable veteran, 
Mr. Howe, with kindly dignity and homely 
feeling, gave truth and thorough ac¬ 
ceptability to the part of Katherine’s 
Gentleman-Usher, who waits upon her at 
her death. Miss Le Thiere showed a 
good deal of vitality as “ an old lady”; 
and in Miss Violet Vanbrugh, as Anne 
Boleyn, we had a charming realisation of a 
sunny nature—the nature of that “young 
maiden ” of whom Walter Savage Landor 
prettily said, that she was “ first too happy 
for exaltation, and, after, too exalted for 
happiness.” 

Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. W. L. Abingdon will give a special 
matinee of “ Therese Raquin,” with the original 
cast, at the Criterion Theatre on Tuesday next, 
January 19. 


MUSIC. 


Sir Charles Halle gave two performances 
of Berlioz’s “ Faust ” last week at St. James’s 
Hall: one on Friday evening, the second on 
Saturday afternoon. It is eleven years since 
the veteran conductor produced the work here; 
and it is therefore not surprising that this 
fresh invasion of London by a Manchester choir 
and orchestra did not create quite the old 
enthusiasm. The rendering was exceedingly 
good, though the singing of the present was 
scarcely equal to that of the former choir. 
The solo vocalists were Mrs. Henschel, and 
Messrs. Barton, MacQuckin, Hilton, and 
Henschel. Sir Charles conducted with marked 
vigour and intelligence. 

Signor Piatti appeared for the first time 
this season at the last Monday Popular 
Concert, and introduced a new work for piano¬ 
forte and ’cello of his own, entitled “ Sonata 
Idillica.” The music is melodious, the colour 
appropriate, and, as one would expect, the 
writing is most effective for the ’cello. The 
interpreters, Miss Davies and Signor Piatti, 
were much applauded at the close of the per¬ 
formance, the latter obtaining a special ovation. 
Miss Davies gave a brilliant rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s Caprice in F sharp minor. Mr. 
Brereton was the vocalist. Tho programme 
also included Mozart’s attractive “Diverti¬ 
mento” No. 3 for strings and two French 
horns. 


Mr. George Grossmith pave a humor¬ 
ous, musical recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon, and amused a crowded 
audience. The entertainment was quite up to 
the usual standard. The variations on a comic 
song tune ala Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Wagner were very clever, especially the 
second, m which, the “Lieder ohne Worte” 
were parodied. 
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Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
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—PRO R08CI0. Edited, with English Notes, by 
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Second Edition, 3s. 
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Second Edition, 6s. 
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H 'RACE—SELECTED OD&8. With Notes for the Use 

of the Fifth Form by E V. WICKHAM, M.A. 2*. 

JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited wlthlntro 

dilution and Notes, by C H. PEARSON, M.A., and II. A. STRONG, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown »vo. l’art 1., 3s.; Port 11., 3s. 6d. 

LIVY—SELEC rlONa. (For Schools.) With Notes and 

Maps l.y II. LEK WAUNKR, M.A In 3 Part*, limp, each Is. 8d. 

Livy.—BOOKS v.-vil. With Introduction and Notes. 
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FREEMAN, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M A. 3s. 
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the late V. E. PRICHARD, M.A., and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. 
Third Edition, 3s. 
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TIIINUM. With Introduction and Notes by W. W. CAPES, 
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Introduction and Notcn, for the Use of School* aud Junior 
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JESCHVLUS. With Introduction and Notes by Arthur 

SIDOtVICK, M.A. Each its. 

AGAMEMNON. Third Edition, Revised. 
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CHOBPHOr.OI. 
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EU MEN IDE*. 
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ABI*T0PHANS8. in Single PUts. Edited, with 

English Notes, Introduction, 4c., by W. W. MERRY, D.D. 3s. 
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ACHARNIAN i. Third Edition. 
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Syndicate Lectures (Practical and Theoretical), Model and Criticism 
Lessons, Class-Teaching under supervision. Fees moderate. Arrange¬ 
ments made for Boarding Students. TERM OPENS J AN. 18. 
Apply— Principal. 


TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

.The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR_ 

ASSISTANT LECTURER iu CHEMISTRY, at a salary of £180 tier 
annum. Requests for particulars and applications, with testimonials 
and references, should be forwarded before February 13th, 1892, tn 

„ __ Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, January 8th, 1892. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any sevon out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M L Degree. The centres of examination are 8 t. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinbureb, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 

QUARTERLY STATEMENT 

For JANUARY, 1892.—Now ready, 2 s. 6 d. 

Contents. 

Herr Schick's Excavations in the Pool of Upper Kedron Valley— 
Survey of a Remarkable Rook-cut Tomb—Discoveries near the North- 
West Corner of tho City—Examination and Plan of Buildings South of 
“Double Gate”—Chisel Marks on Rock. Ac.—Notes by Mr. M. 
Flinders Petrie on Chisel Marks on Rock, and ou Tomb Cutters 
Cubits at Jerusalem—Mr. Bliss’s Notes on the Excavations at Tell-el- 
llesy, and Essay ou the Maronitcs; Pathogenic Microbes iu the Mud 
of tho J>cad Sea, by 31. L. Lortet— Meteorological Paiiers by James 
Glaisiiek, F.R.S., Ac., Ac. 


Alexander I’. Watt, 2 , Paternoster Square, E.C. 


T ONDON SOCIETYfor the EXTENSION 

-*-4 of UNIVERSITY TEACHING—CHELSEA CENTRE. 

, The following COURSES of TEN LECTURES arc to bo given iu 
htirtT TERM : — 

URFF-K B \»7 1SI 1 t ( . by of the Trustees), 


ment* iu the Museum. Ou TUESDAY, at 8.30 r.M., beginning 
January 19th. 

Fee for the Crane. I to.; Teachers, 5 „. Artisan s Ticket* may be 
obtained in the Elgin Room, 2 s. 6 d. at the First Lecture. 

. HALL, “EUROPE in the MIDDLE AGES 

to the TIME of DANTE.” By 8 R. Gardiner, D.C.L. Ou FRIDAYS, 
at 3 r.M., beginning January 22nd. 

V ,L 'Vickstoed, :M.A. On 
TUESDAYS, at 3 r.M., beginning January 26 th. 

Fee for each of these Courses, £i • for the two together, 30r. Teachers 
half-nnoe. Tickets may tic obtained iu the Lecture-Room at the 
opening Lectures. 


gOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. 3IAURICE HEWLETT will 

TURES ... 

the ART .. 

WEDNESDAY, Fan. 10th, and Five Following YVedneedayie 
r.M. Limelight Illustrations.-For Syllabus and Tickets applj 
Lkctiher, 53 , Colville Gardens, YY'. 


apply to the 


lyr u d i e ’ s 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA pel Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Bonks cun bo exvimuged ot the residences of gutauriben iu Loudon 
by tho Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS jier Annum. 

MV DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

circulation**^ ^'" or ^ b Fruuvb. German, Italian, and 6 pauisli arc iu 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. 6 d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on 6 &lc, postage 

MU DIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

3® to 34 New Oxford Street, Loudon. 

Branch Office* : 

^*1, Lrw£ayto& Read; a^d -» KingEtre-t, CLcapside. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for tbe excellence of lte proceu of hlgh-cl*« 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Tnuteea of the Brltith Mtuenm, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype proceu adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Co]Mes of Painting* by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Sehmalz, &c., of Portralta by Holl, R.A., 
Ouleas, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinaep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; “ Spring," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; 
al*o examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and YVindsorCastle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. CO VENT GARDEN, WC„ am 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR I! ANF 8 TAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGR A Y'URE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions da luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
k CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
■'■~m Prices on application. 

This day is published, iu 1 voL, price 4 s. 

T^UBLIN UNIYEESITY CALENDAR 

-L/ FOR 1892. 

Alsu, price 4s. 

T)UBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

being a Supplement to the “ University Calendar " for 1892. 
Dublin : Hodols, Figgis, k < u. Loudon : Longmans A Co. 


THE 

T IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 

-Li INSURANCE COMPANY. 

F^tablished 1836. 

Head Office : 

Liverpool and London. 

Total Invested Funds.£8,otio,&r>4 

To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities 
THE company's PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
YY'rite for it or apply at any of tbe Offices or Agencies of the Company 
EXPENSES 3IODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 


COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
initation, inducing cough, and affects 
iug the voice. For these symptom- 
use EPPS’S GIaYCEBINB 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing 
In boxes, 7-Vd.; tins, Is. ljd., labelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Homu?o- 
pathic Chemists.’’ 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
qoupsT "preserved PROVISIONS 

O _ _ ___ and _ 

"POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

XT __PIES. Also,__ 

j^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

gPECIALITIES for rNY^ALIDs7 

CAUriON—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SUI.E ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREE'J, 
MAYFAIR, V, r . 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS and BOOKS for the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGF FOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, LONDON UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 


n jESAR —rtAT.T.Tfl WAR. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. BiX)K I. Br Rev A. 8. WALPOLE. M A. 18 im>., 
Is. 6d.—BOOKS II and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. \V. G. RUTHERFORD. LL.ll. ]d.ml._B<M>K IV. ByC. 
BRYANS, 9LA. Is. 6cL-BOOK V. By C. COLBECK, M.A. Is. 6d. 

DR BELLO OIVILI- BOOK I. With 

Notes and Vocabulary. By MALCOLM MONTGOMERY. 
_Is. ml. 

CICERO — CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited 

by A. 3 WILKINS, DtlO. Ji 41. 

DE SENEOTUTE. With Notes and 

VnwtwUnr. By E. s. SHI cKUUltliH. 1I.A- is. 61. 

SECOND PHILIPPIC. Edited by J. E. B. 

MAYOR, M.A. 3a 8d. 

CICERO in his LETTERS- Edited by R. Y. 

TYRRELL, LiUD. *.64 

HORAOE-ODES. BOOKS III. and IV. 

With Notes and Vocabularies. By T. K. PAGE, M.A. Id. ml. each. 


.4BSCHYLU8.—PROMETHEUS VINOTUS. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. JI. M. STEPHENSON, 

DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA- Edited by 

B. BRAKE, M A. Rotted by E. S SlIUCKBl'HliH, M.A. 3s.64 

EURIPIDES—HECUBA With Notee and 

Vocabulary. By llcv. 3. BOM), M. A , ,u.l Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. Is. 94 

ION. Edited by the Rev. M. A. Bayubld, 
MEDEA ' Edited by A. W. Vbbrall, Litt D. 

Fcap. 8ro, ‘It. ml. 


M.A. With Maps. a*. «J. 

PLAUTUS- OAPTIVI. 

HALLIDIK. M.A. 3s.«,!. 


Edited by A. It. 


HORACE.-THE SATIRES. Edited by OVID-FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, 

ARTHUR PALMER. M.A. 1 

EPISTLES. Edited by Professor A. 8 

WILKINS. Fcap. evo, 5s. 

JUVENAL-XIIL SATIRES. Edited by 

K. (1. HARDY, M.A. 5s. 

Translated by Alexander Leepeu, M A., 

LL.Ii. ;ss. tkl. 

LIVV-—BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

Ily II. M. STEPHENSON.M A 18m... Is. 61. 

BOOKS n and III. Edited by the Same 

Fcap. 8vo. li». «d. 

BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 

M. ALFORD. [In Heirs*. 

BOOK XXI. With Note8 and .Vocabulary. 

By W. W. GAPES, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 
l#ino. Is. (hi. 


GRtfEK. 


TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited by llev. J. 

BOND, M.A., auil Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. Ecap. 8vo, 3s. 61. 

VIRGIL-JSNEID. Wi h Notes and Vocabu- 

lnry. BJOK I. Ily K« v. A. S WALPOLE, M.A. 1 ». 6*1_ 

BOOKS II. and HI. By T. E. PAGE, M A. 1$. 6d. each.- 
BOOK IV. By Rev II. M. STEPHENSON, M A. la. mi.- 
BOOK V. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. Is. mL-BOOK VI. By 
T. E. PAGE, M.A. la. 61.—BOOK VII. By Rev. A. CALVERT, 
M.A la. ed. 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA With Notes and 

Vocabulary by Rev M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 18mo. Is (hi. 

[In thepr' as. 

HERODOTUS -BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. 

MONTAOU BUTLER. 3*. 61. 

TALES from HERODOTUS. With Notes 

and Yocibulary byG.8. FARNELL, M.A. Is. ml. 

THUCYDIDES—BOOK n. Edited by E. C. 

MARUHANT, M A l eap. 8vo, 3s. 61. 

BOOK V- Editeil by C. E. Graves, M.A. 


S*. (hi. 


ENGLISH. 


BACON-ESSAYS With Introduction and : 

Notes. By P. O. SELBY, M.A. ; send, 3s. 61. 

MILTON. - L’ALLEGRO, IL PBNSBROSO, 

LYCIIMS, ARCADES. SONNETS, Ac. With lutrvductiou and 
N*vtes. By W. BELL, M.A. is. ml.; sewed, 1*. (hi. 

OOMUS. By the Same. Is. td.; sewed, is. 
SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction 

and N les. Ily II. JI. PEHIIVAL, M.A. 3s.; newel, la. 61. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNES -RELIGIO ME- 

DICI : letter t<> a Friend, Ac., ai»«l Christian Moral*. Edited by 
W. A GREENHILL, M.l). -to. «hL 

SCOTT-The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 

ami the LADY of the LAKE. With Introduction and Noted. By 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 1§. 

THE LAT of the LAST MINSTREL 

With Introduction and Noted. By G. II. 8TI <VRT, M. A.. 
and E. ELLIOTT, B. A. * 2 *.; dewed. Id. ml. Introduction 
an«l ( auto I. ml., sewed Canto* L to III. and IV. to VI. 
Id. ml. each ; sewed. Id. each. 


SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes. 

By K. DEIOIITON. lilobc#v,.. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Is. ltd.: sewed, is. nd. 
KING LEAR. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. Gd. 
HENRY V. Is. Gd.: sewed, Is. (kl. 
HAMLET. 2s. lid.; sewed, 2s. 

THE TEMPEST, is. yd.; sewed, Is. Gd. 
JULIUS OiESAR. Is. 9d.; sewed, Is. (id. 
THE MERCHANT of VENICE, is.yd.; 

dewed, Id. (hi. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 

(KKO-17HO). By EDMUND GUSSE. 7d. (kl. 

ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). 

By GEORGE 8AINT8BURY. 7s. ml. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 


THUCYDIDES. - BOOKS VL and VII- 

Edited by Rev. P. FROST, M.A. With Map. 3d. (hi. 

XENOPHON.-ANABASI8. BOOK I. With 

Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. Id. ml. 
By E. A. WELLS, M.A. li.od. BOOK II. By Rev. A 8. 
WALPOLE. M.A. Id. (H. BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. STONE, 
M.A. id. (hi. 

MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE-NEW VOLUME. 

EXERCISES in GREEK SYNTAX- By Bev. 

O. II. NALL, M A., Assistant Master at Westminster. [Shortly. 


TENNYSON-THE COMING of ARTHUR 

awl the PASSIM! of AKTnUlt. By P. ,T. ROWE. M. A. 3*. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by P. M. 

WALLACE, M.A. Globe 8vo, (hi. 1 1inmcliaWy. 

AYLMBRS FIELD. Edited by W. T. 

WEBB, M.A. i;lo)*»vo,2s. 

ENOCH ARDEN. By W.T. Wkhk.M.A. 2 s. 
DRYDEN. ByG. S.u.ntsih iiv, Is. Gd.; sewed, Is. 
POPE. By Leslie Stephens. Is. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 

HISTORICAL LESSONS in ENGLISH 

SYNTAX. nyI 4 .KELLNEK.ll 1 .il. elolre Bvo.’ii,. IsAorHy. 


A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 

l.AMIIAOE. 

Adal.M from BF.ltADEL'S “ DEI TM HE sPKAfllE* 
lly EMIL TREC1IMANN, B.A., lli.li. 3s. 61. 


MOLIERE —Les Femmes Savantes- Edited by g.K.Fasnacht. ismo, is. 

Lee Precieuses Ridicules Edited by G E. Fasnauht. l8mo, Is. 
HAUFF-—Die Karavane. Edited l>y Hebmax UALEic.Ph.D. Globe svn :■ 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS- With Answers 

and l.nno Additional Examples for Exercise. By Rev. J. B. LOCK, 
M.A. 4i. ml. I’artl. 2 *. Part II. .‘to.—KEY, l»i-ml. 

ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. A School 

i'las*-Bonk of < ’••mmereiul Arithmetic. By the MAM E. CM* 1 Mvo. 
•2». ml—KEY,ml. 

A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, for 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the SAME, lhino. Id. With 
Answer?, is. (hi 

PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXER- 

CISESfor HOME WORK. Pint Sories. By A. T. llKTIARD- 
SON. M A (Hole 9VO. 3, rtj. 

A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 

lull S HALL, M.A.. and F II. MTEVKNM. M.A. BOOK I. 
is.; BOOKS |. and II. K Hi.; BO«»KM I.-IV : BOOKS III.. 
IV. 2d.; BOOKS lil.-VI. 3n.; BOOKS \.-VI. and XI. 2< ml.; 
P.(S»KS I. VI acd XI. H. (hi.; BOOK XI. Is. KEY to BOOKS 
I. IV , til. 

EUCLID for BEGINNERS. Being an Intro- 

duction to existing Text-Books. By Rev. J.B. LOC K, M. A. 24 ml. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Charles 

SMITH, M.A. 4s.ml.-KKY. los.mi. 

A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By the Same. 

7s. ml —KF.Y, crown 8m, 10 s. ml. 

DIVINITY. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS- 

By II. S. HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 3d ml.; with 
Answer*, 4s ml.—K KV, «*.l. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMI- 

N ATION PAPERS. To accompany **Elementary Algebra.** By 
the SAME. 2d. ml. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. By the Same. 7s. Gd. 

—KEY, 1‘M. ml. 

THE ALGEBRA of CO-PLANAR VEOTORS 

and TRIGONOMETRY. By R. B. HAYWARD, M A., F.R S. 

[Shortly. 

THE ELEMENTS of SOLID GEOMETRY. 

By R. B. HAYWARD, M.A., F.R.8. Globe 8vu, lie. 

A TREATISE on the GEOMETRY of the 

; CIRCLE, and some EXTENSION'S to CONIC SECTION'S by the 
METHOD of RECIPROCATION. With numerous Examples by 

william j. McClelland, m.a. «*. 

i THE ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOME¬ 
TRY. By RAWDON LEVETT and C. DAVISON, fls. ml.; in 
I Two Parts. 3«. ml. each. 

THE TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE. 

By Rev. .1. B. LOCK, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2d. ml. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, a* f-.r 

as the Solution of Triangle*. By the S \M E. IS loin* 8vo, 2*. ml. — 
K KY, •**. i'J. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By the 

SAME. Ah. ml. —KEY, erowtl Mvo, s«. ml. 


By the Same. 

Part I. 


HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 

4*. ml. Both Partd complete, in i \ol, 7d (hi. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 

MECHANICS of SOLIDS. By tli« Sarny. 3.. 61. 

EXAMPLES in PHYSICS. Containing over 

1,000 Problema with Answer*. By D. E. JONES, B.Sc. 3t. tkL 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT, 

I.IUllT, and S'H'NI). Ily the SAME. 3a. 61. 

! QUESTIONS and EXAMPLES on EXPERI- 

MENTAL PHYSICS: Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism 
I By B. LOEWY. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 

i A GRADUATED COURSE of NATURAL 

I SCIENCE for FI.EMENTA11Y nn.l TECHNICAL SCHOOLS «ud 
COLLEOES. Ily the SAME. Parti , *6 Part II., 3s. 61. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The Greek Text, with 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. 

• Iutru'luetiou and Note. By Her. .1. BOND, M.A. Fcap. 9vv, 2a.M. 

A CLASS-BOOK cf the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

By the lUv. Canon MAC'LL A R. I8mo, Is. ml. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Some- 18mo, ml. 

A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. F. 

I'RuCTER ami P‘b»'* Canuu MAC LEAK. i:a iz, 2s. oJ. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. New anti 

RevisrA Etlition, with M-xps, OenoaloKical Tables, ard Chronological Aunals. Crown 8vo, 8s. 61. 
158th Thousand „ .. „ , 

Also in Four Parts, with “Analysis,"3s. c oh. Part I., 007-1363; Part II.. 130MM3; Part III., 
1340-1680; Part IV, 1660-1873. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By Arabella 

B. BUCKLEY. With Maps and Tabled. Globe svo, Ss. 

AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of GENEBAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By n. II. MILL, B.Sc. 3s. 61. 
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THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 
REVIEW. 

No. 1 ready FEBRUARY 1st. Royal 4to, 56 pages, price Is. 

The chief aim of this new Monthly Review is to enlighten English 
rcadtrs on Eastern affair*, to teach Orientals the benefit of Western 
civilisation, and thus to promote a better understanding between the 
people* of the two Hemispheres. 

Among the contents of the first number are the following 
I\THODCCTION— Tilt ThVIII AHOIT EOYFT (hv B • ) —ENGLAND AT FOREIGN 

Cor ms (by Major-r.cucral Sir F. J. GoMsinid)- Clltvkal Progress 
in |M AM (by lWew-or A. Vamheryi—T hk Russian Power is Asia 
(bv Major J. Wolfe Murray)— Ark tub Turks a Literary IWlk? 
(by Professor t Well*)—O smanli Folktales (by Miss Lucy M. J. 
(iarnettV- From tiil Arabic : East and West: Tbc European » oncert 
(by a Correspondent); The Khalifate and Sultanate (by Sheik 
Muhsiu); Persia of IVday (by S. Al-Saiyid); lhe iH’cline of the 
East (by Khali Effeudi); Knowledge versus Wealth (by a Corres¬ 
pondent)—A Hist.uiv or the Nineieestu Cejjtvhv—Rei vam : Quee* 
o f the Silhli and. A Novel (by H. E.V-The Two lliuisriiuos 
(Leaderettes on the most important events of the Mouth)-- Luioes 
of tue East (from our Sp'-cial Correspondents)— Hrvir.n s—N oils on 
Litekauhe, S< ilso, ami Art—The Drama—A Dkamv j au.ng the 
Stage. Short Story (by Ethel Wheeler)— The Hoi m.iiold—J crmus- 
lVni.IC CRITICISM ASP C’ORIU.SeOSPESCt—E\SItU> .NOILS AM> QlERIEs 

—Index to the East (ISO* 1 )—Arabic Part. 

Publishing Offices : 21 and 22, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


PETER IBBETSON. 

* By 


GEORGE DU MAUIUER. 

Illustrated with over Eighty Drawing* by the Author. 
Two voltf., demy Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Punch says : Black and While says : 


THEATRES. 


“The plot IS marked by Indtrcndently of ‘he ro- 
audacious invention worked mantle interest the book may 
out with great skill." '‘»ard.d as a bn liant senes 

B ofosayson men and manners.” 

“Everybody will read Mr. “ Unquestionably the mos* 
George *du Manner’s novel, thoroughly original treat fo r 
‘ Peter Ihhetson.* ” novel reader.* the year ha a 

X-tli"nai ub'Ciirr. given us.”— Liner poo 1 Mercury 

London: James R. Om.ood, McIlvai.vb & Co., 

45, Albemarle Street. 


THE 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Eimti.u sr I. ABRAHAMS anil l. O. MONTKFluUE. 

Vul. IV. JANUARY, ISM. No. 14. 

C’OSTLMi. 

II. GRAETZ, the JEWISH HISTORIAN. By T. Abkaiinmn. 

DR. FRIEDLANDER ou the JEWISH REEIOION. Ey ( . it 
Month iore. 

NOTES on HEBREW' MSS. in tbs UNIVERSITY LIBRARY at 
CAMBRIDGE.—If. By S. S- in, iitkh. 

JOHN 1‘FEFFERKoItN nml the BATTLE of tins BOOKS. By llr 
8. A. Hirmyi. 

NOTES on HEBREW WORDS.—I. By Prof. W. Roberts.)* Smith. 

SOME NOTES ou the EFFECT of III BL1 ’AL CRITICISM ui>ou the 
JEWISH RELIGION. By C. O. Mostkmore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY By Dr. A. Nf.t IIAUKR. 

CRITICAL NOTICES —Qiielleiischiifbn zur Gvschirhle dcK Uutcr- 
riehts und der Erxiehuug bei den tlt u'.sahen Judcn von den kltehten 
Zeiten bin nuf Mendelssohn, by l»r. A. Nliiiauku—T he Kaguda 
and the Mass, by Josei ii Jacoiis—D ie Anthropomondiisnuii in 
den Tliargurnim, and Dos Sam a ri tuners Manjalt Ei7ahluug filler 
den Tod Moses’, by Dr. A. Nu nu; eu— Die Nominalbildumren iu 
der Mischuah, and Maiinonidt s Conimentar zutn Tmctat Kilajim. 
by Dr. 11. IIiKsciiFEi.D—Religion nml Morals, ami Hebrew and 
English Responses and Hymns f»*r Use in the Svnacoeue, by (). J. 
Si Mo*— Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, by the 
Rev. L. M. Simmons. 

NOTES and DISCUSSION'S.—Note* on Prof. Oiiitz'8 Article on Isaiah 
xxxiv., xxxv., by the Rev. Prof. T. K. Cult me—J ewish Ethical 
Wills, by Prof. I). Kaitmaxs. 

London: D. Nutt, 27«, Strand. W.C. 

Price* 3 h. ; Annual Subscription, i»o..t free, ius. 


The JANUARY N'umlitr of the 

QUARTERLY REVIEW 

_ Contains 

A LETTER ITvJ'M THE RAJA OF NAGYR TO DR. LEITNER 


^STATIC 


Illustrations of Fighting Jlunzas, Nagyils, and Yasinis ; Dancing 
Gilgitis; Attacking Kashmir lliizhlander, Ac , Ac. 

Map of tbc Pamirs, Ac., Ac*. 


SPECIAL CENTRAL ASIAN (January) NumUr of the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 

of Articles, Maps, or Letters on the 


I ASIATIC 

Contains . . 

PAMIRS ami Mirroumliuir countries by Russian, French, and Emrlisb 
| explorers (GR.VMBCI1EFFSKY, CAPUS, LITTLEDALtJ, LEITNER, 
I Ac. >, also Articles on 

i ASIA: “India ami C'hiua,” byMK'HlE; “China and Foreign 
Count lies," by “LOOKER ON”; “Ilmira, Naffyr, Ac., l»y Dr. 
LEITNER. Ae. (with 8 Illustrations), “ Dorwaz and Karategin,” bv 
I C. JoilNSTONE, I5.C.L.; Map of the PAMIRS, Ac., l»>* E. G. RAVEN- 
STEIN ; “Col. (Jraiidahe'ffsky's Exploration*,” by W. B. STKYKSI. 

Colonel KING-HARMAN : “Military Objections to tlie- Hunterian 
Spelling of * Indian’ Words.” 

C. E. B1I>J»ULPII : “ The Telegraph Depaitmeut iu Persia.” 
ALPHA : “A Crisis in British East Africa.” 

Commissioner A (’. FULLER: “Fiji.” 

The Rev. Dr. ClIoTZNKR: "The llumoorof tin Bible." 

MARCUS ADLER: “The Health Laws of the Bible, and Jewish 
LoliCev it V.” 

F.* FAWCETT: “ Pro-historic llock-Picturea at Btllary ” 

L. It.: “J. Chuuc’s l>atak-Karo Manuscript ou the Microbe” 
(I Bust rates!). 

A. ROGERS: “Sindbad ” 

R. SEWELL, NIC S.: “ Notes of the late Sir N\ alter Elliot." 

His Kxc. P. WASSA PASHA and Die late Sir PATRICK CoL- 
Ql’IIOL'N : “The lVla«gi and their Modem Descendants." 

Mrs. REICH II ARDT: “The Dru>.->” II. 

I’ORRKnPONDENCE and ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS. 
SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA and in the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

Publishers: Tur. Oiui.mvl Usd lrmtv IxsmtTi;, Woking. 
Agents: London—Messrs. Swan Son«i.n*ciii.ix & Co., Paternoster 
8'iuare, E.C. ; Messrs. Somtitw, 37, Piccadilly; and David Nutt. 
Strand. PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


NOW READY, No. I., JANUARY. 

Demy firo, 64 pages, le. fid. net; Annual Subscription, 5>. (pn paid), 
poat free. 

THE ESSEX REVIEW: 

An I! I listen ltd Quarterly lizcnrtl of Everything of Perr..anent 
Interest in the County. 

Edited by E. A. FITCH, F.L8. 

Assisted by W. II. DALTON, FO.S. 

Chclrntfonl: Edmund Dckuani & Co. 

[London: Fisiikr Unwin, Paternoster Square. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. _________ 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Ijargc Ito, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Enshvs by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” und “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London: Alexander Ac SiiLintAkD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown gvo, doth boards, j»rico 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Stnnons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York}. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled .”—Indrjnndmt - New York'. 

“ Dr. Macluren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 

living preachers .”—Christian Communwealth. 

“Few preachers combine eo many elements of effective 
pulpitaddress.”— Independent (London . 

“Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the great 
preachers of the day, because of his well-bal.meed combination 
of gifts.”— The Modern Church. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Ch risl tan If 'odd, 

London: ALEXANDER & KHEPHEAltD, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown Svo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MIALL. 

Daily Xeus saj s : —“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

Rev. S. G. Grtr.x, D.D., writes:—^“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
*ill find herein most serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. Cabveli.Williams wiites:—"It ii*, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” i - 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
1 Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
. Northcote, &c. ; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 

' AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CRUSADERS. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Ernest Hendrie, Mr. 

; York Stephens, Mr. Sant Matthews, Mr. A. Aynesworth, 

! Mr. Leith, and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Maude Millett, 
Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Lillie Belmorc, Miss T. Mayer. Miss 
E. Williams, and Lady Monckton. At 8, TO HMY. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING,atD.45, APANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by at 8, GOOD FOR NOTHING, and at 0. A COM 
M1SION. Misses Addison, E. Cheater, M. Palfrey, M. 
M’Naught, and Norreys; Messrs. Weedon Grossmith, Wilfred 
Draycott, Compton Coutts, Brauscombe, C. T. Little, and 
Brandon T homas. ___ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at S», BRIGHTON. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Messrs. W. Blakesley, F. Atherley, 8. Valentine, 
W. Everard, C. Crofton, 8. Hewson, W. Shirley, A. May ; 
Mesdamea M. Ansell, F. Frances, C. Ewell, L. Webster, 8. 
Carlisle, N. Gregory, aud Mary Moore Preceded, at 8.15, by 
HEADS OR TAILS ! _ 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Grand Pantomime. THE FORTY THIEVES. EVERY 
AFTERNOON at 2.3Uand ou THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
EVENINGS at 7.30. Written by Horace Leimaid. Producei 
by Oscar BaiTett. Unauimouely pronounced by the entire 
London Pix»ss to surpass all preuous pant-munes. Th- Queen 
says:—“Outrivals iu taste and beauty all other similar pro¬ 
ductions of the present neason.” J udy says: —“ Positively the 
best I have ever seen, here or oLewhere.” Seats : Numliered 
•Js. tkl, 3s. 6tl., 68. ; Unnumbered Is. and Is. 6d. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joux JIalk. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’S PARADISE. Mr. J. 
Hare, Messrs. F. Kerr, Gilbert Hare, H. B. Irving, Brcreton; 
Mesdames Olga, Nctherw.de, B. Ferrar, M. Blakiston, and 
Kate Rorke. At 8, A CASE FOR EVICTION. Miss 
Webster, Mr. Pringle.__ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, G LORI AN A. Messrs. J. G. 
Taylor, Forbes Dawson, T. W. Percyval, A. H. Brooke, J. 
Caversham, J. Willes, and W. Lestocq; Misses Florence 
West, Georgie Esmond, and Lydia Cowell. At 8, THROUGH 
THE FIRE. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fit.nival Street, E.C. 


IIAYMARKET TUEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkkrboiim Trek. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.35, HAMLET. Mr. Tree. Messrs 
Fernandez. Kemble. Macklin, Dacre, George Barrett, Allan, 
Watson, Hudson, Robb Harwood, Rose, Hallard, Benn, 
C’aravoglia, Warden, Crawley, and Fred Terry ; Misses 
Leclereq, Ivanova, and Mrs. Tree. 

"lyric theatre. 

Sole Lessee und Manager, Mr. Hoeace Seuoel. 

THIS DAY. at 2.30 and 8 15, THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Misses Geialdine Ulmar. AitLi Jenourc, Eva Moore, and 
Lucille Saunders : Messrs. Lionel Brough, Frank Wyatt. J. 
Robertson. F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Portoous Burt, 
and Hurry Monkliouse. 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30, HEARTSEASE. At 8, OLIVER 
TWIST. Messrs. Fuller, Mcllish, Bassett Roe, Frank M. 
Wood, J. A- Welch, H. do Holla, Harcourt Beatty; Mesdames 
Bertie Willbf, Lesley Bell, Watson, Wyatt, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sidney Heebkcte-Basjno. 
THI8 EVENING, at 8.15, THE SWI88 EXPRESS. 
Les Renads, Messrs. T. P. Hayes, H. Bedford, H. Dana. 
Herberte-Basing, Mi's. Clifton and Mis-, Phillis Broughton. 
At 7.80, HIS LAST CHANCE. Miss Ella Terriss, and 
Mr. Basing.__ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 830 punctually, FORGIVENESS. 
Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. E. W- 
Gardiner, Mr. Arthur Bourchier Mr. H. H. Vincent, Mr. H* 
de Lange, and Mr. Fred Everill; Miss Dolorci Drummond. 
Miss Fanny C’oltman, Miss Laura Graves, and Mis- 
Ma rion Terry._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

8ole Proprietor and Manager. Mr. Edward Tiury. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TIMES. Me«rs. Edward 
Terry. Elliott, Henry V. Esmond, A. Kendick, Albert Sims, 
and Fred Thorne; Meedamea Helena Dacre, Annie Hill. 
Alexes Leighton, M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. Barradell, and 
Fanny Brough._ __ 


VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY, at 2.80 and 8.30, Imre Kixnlfy** superb 
Dramatic Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THF. SEA. Doors open nt 12 and 6. Sigs. Vcnanzi, 
Coppini, Lombardi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Giacomctto, 
&c.; Signorinas Morctti, Mcrcherini, Carona, and l,4CO per¬ 
formers. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER TIIE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
S xty-first Edition. 1 toL, royal 8vo, with the Arxne beautifully 
engraved, 31a. 6u. bound, gilt edges. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 

ETAGE for 1892. Corrected by the Nobility. 

NEW WORK BY FRANCI8 AUGUSTU8 HARE. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, illustrated, 6a. 

THE LAST of the BUSHRANGERS. 

An Account of the Capture of the Kelly Gang. By FRANCIS 
AUGUSTUS HARE, P.H., late Superintendent of Victorian Police. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

FAIREST of THREE. By Henry 


CRES3WJ2LL, Author of 
Widow," Ac. 3 vol*. 


A Modern Greek Heroine," "A Wily 


THE AFTERMATH. By Noel Dene 

3 roi*. 

THE WRONG that WAS DONE. By 

‘'Grandmother*! Money,” Ac. 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of 
3 vol*. 

'* The motive of * The Wrong that * 


*' The motive of ' The Wrong that was Done ’ shows Mr. Robinson at 
lus strongest as an inventor of interesting episode.’*— Athencuum. 

A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By 

Lady GERTRUDE 8TOCK, Author of “ Linked Lives." Ac. 3 vola. 
“ A story that i* always readable, sometimes touching, and in parts 
highly sensationaL”— Court Journal. 

THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. 


ROBINS. Author of “ The Tree of Knowledge,* 
Ac. 3 vols. 

* A story of the present time, and a very good one, 


A False Position," 

full of lively oon- 
loeper 


-- — .---.----lively 

venation which carries ur merrily on and not without a fund of ue 
feeling and higher principle."— Guardian. 

THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By 

PERCY FEND ALL, Author of “ Spider* and File*," Ac. 2 rol*. 

" Mr. Fendall luu produced a novel over which one may spend time 
with a good deal of pleasure.*’— Scolumn. 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

CrowD 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. Gd. 

A CROOKED PATH. 

By Mm. ALEXANDER. 

NINETTE. 

By the AUTHOR of “VERA,' ‘‘BLUE ROSES.' 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY- 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’* 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

By M. E. LE CLERC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 

By JESSIE POTHERGILL. 

A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JABDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOB of “SAM SLICK.” 

NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, 
Lift in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAO DONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLEPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. I PHCF.BE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT', Limited. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 

September 1885 to September, 1890. 

By the Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 

S vole, 8vo. Vol. 1, 1805-1878, 18s. 

*** No part of this book has appeared in periodicals. 

CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ENGLAND.' 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY'S "HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY " is in course of issue in Twelve Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. each. This Edition will be divided into Two Sections: 
ENGLAND, 7 Volumes; Ireland, 5 Volumes, The First Volume of "ENGLAND " 
is now ready. __ 

NEW AND OHEAPBR RE-ISSUE OF MR. HENRY LANG’S WORKS- 

New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued in Monthly 

Volumes, price 2s. 6 d. each net. 

i. LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHOR8. I 3. OLD FRIEND8. [*««». 

3. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. [February. I 4. LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Uprit. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 

SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote aud C. G. Tebbutt. Figure Skating. 

By T. MAXWELL W1THAM. With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. Jon.v Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Ormond 
Hake), ICE-8AILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tkbbutt). With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the 
Text by C. Whimper and Captain R. M. Alexander, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

PROF. MAX MTJLLER'S GIFFORD LECTURES. Third Series. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION : the Gifford Lectures delivered 

before the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. Crown 8vo, lfs. 6d. 

MR. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Earliest 

Times to 1886. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL D. Complete in One Volume, with 878 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 

“ The illustrations are so admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so numerous, that they place the book in a class by 
itself among handbooks of English History. There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates English History on so 
complete a scale and in such a small compu«s.”— Gwtrdian. 

NEW FRAGMENTS By John Tyndall, F.R S. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Contents :-The Sabbath—Goethe’* “ Farbenlehrc ’’—Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves-Count Rumford—Louis 
Pasteur, his Life ancl Labours—The Rainbow and its Congeners — Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
1881 —Thomas Young-Life in the Alps-About Common Water-Personal Recollections of Thomas Oirlyle -On Unveiling 
the 8tatue of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, ancl Prevention of Phthisis -Old Alpine Jottings—A Morning on 
Alp Lusgen. 

RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant-Surgeon to Charles II.: 

a Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General Sir T. LONGMORE, C.B , F.R.C.S., &c. With Portrait and Illustration. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES: showing how much 

Harder it is to Spend a Million than to Make it. Edited by B. B. WEST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NURSERY COMEDIES: a Collection of Little Plays for Children to 

Act. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of “ Chamber Comedies',” Ac. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

A PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY COAT of TREVES. 

Account of its History and Authenticity. By RICHARD F. CLAR KE , S.J. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

The MISCHIEF of MONICA. 

and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mrs. Walford’s new novel deserves to lie placed beside the best she has given us. As a novel of character and situation 
it has not often been excelled in truth and felicity.”— SfoUmnn. 


With an 


A Novel. By L. B. Walfobd. New 


TII E 


EDINBURGH 

OF COUNT POZZO DI 


1. THE CORRESPONDENCE 

BORQO. 

2. RIDING AND POLO. 

3. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DOLLINGER. 

4. BID3WICK’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 

6. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. 


REVIEW, No. *59. 

8. THE ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

7. RODNEY AND THE NAVY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

8. FROUDE’S CATHERINE OF ARAGO.V. 

9. THE FATE OF THE SUDAN. 

10. THE COMING CRI8I8. 


Now RIADY, PRICK SlXPKItCE. 


LONGMAN’S M AG AZ IN E.~FEBRUARY. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Maeiox Crawford. Chaps. 
XXIII., XXIV. 

A DESERT FRUIT. By Grant Ai.lk*. 

ONE, TWO, THREE. By Charlrs Godfrey Lri.akd. 
THE SEALSKIN PURSE. An Incident founded on Fact. 
By Louisa Molksworth. 


“RUNAWAY’S EYES.” A Shakespeare Note. By Prof. 
John W. Halvs. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRIENDSHIP. By Mis, 
I. A. Taylor. 

MBS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfkkd W. Hurt. Chaps. IV.-VI. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Laso. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


GODS FOOL. 

THE NEW SERIAL. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

AUTHOR OF 

"AN OLD MAID’S LOVE,” and "THE SIN of 
JOOST AVELINGH." 

IPiu commenced in The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
on January the First. 

THE POPULAR, NOVEL. 

MATTHEW TINDALE. 

In 3 vols., 

Is to be bad at all the Libraries this day. 

The' CARLISLE PATRIOT. 

“The most powerful and original work 
that has been produced in Cumberland for 
many years. ‘ The Fawcetts and Garods,’ 
the author’s first novel, possessed many 
good qualities, and gave evidence of higher 
qualities which thought and experience 
would develop. We were scarcely prepared, 
however, for the advance in strength and 
firmness which ‘ Matthew Tindale ’ reveals. 
Again and again we are reminded of George 
Eliot’s earlier works, not (of course) by any 
plagiarism, but by the calm progress 
through idyllic scenes to the appointed 
tragedy; by the fidelity with which certain 
native characters are drawn; by the 
happiness with which village gossips are 
reported ; and by the loving descriptions of 
the colour and fragrance of our lanes and 
moors. The action is chiefly concentrated 
in a fellside village, which may, perhaps, 
easily be identified, some five or six miles 
east of Penrith; the theme is the working 
of the eternal passions which ‘ now melt 
into sorrow, now madden to crime,’ and the 
characters are brought out with striking 
power and insight. The local colouring is 

especially admirable.Miss Varty-Smith 

shows herself capable of the highest work, 
and her popularity is assured.” 

The New Novel by Miss F. M. PEARD, 
the Author of " His Cousin Betty," “ Paul’s 
Sister,” &c., is ready this day, in 2 vo/s. 
It is entitled 

“THE BARONESS.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANGLED SKEIN.” 

JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vol#., crown 8vo. 

“ A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries, which the author gradually unravels with remark¬ 
able ease. .....A really clever work.”— Morning Post. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Uucen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Now ready, Vol. IV., 33§. 

THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL 

PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., F.R.8., Sadlerlan Pro- 
fepsor of Pure Mathematics In the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 4to. (To be completed in 10 vola) 


Now ready, Vol. IX., New Series, for the Years 1874—1883. ABA—GIS. 
Cloth, 25 b. net; half-morocco, 32s net. 

CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 

COMPILED by the ROYAL 80CIETY of LONDON. Vols. I.-VI. 
for the Years 1800—1883, royal 4to, cloth (Vol. I. in half-morocco), 
£4 net; half-morocco, £5 5s. net. Vola. VII.—VIII., for the Years 
1884—1873, cloth, £1 11a 6d. net; half-morocco, £3 5a net. Single 
volumes, cloth, 20 s.; or half-morocco, 28a net. 

A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. 

Prom A.D. 664 to the Extinction of the Plague in 1868. By C. 
CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

" The historical part of his subject is treated with great patience of 
research and often with acute insight, and will be read with interest 
and profit by all serious students of our national history.”- Times. 

2 vols., crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., taken together, 15a net: 

Vol. II. only 10s. 6tL net. 

A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE of the 

EPISODE of the BAB. (MakAla-i-ehakhai sayylh ki dar kaxiyya- 
i-Bfib navishta-ast.) Edited, Translated, andf Annotated in two 
volumes by EDWARD «. BROWNE, M.A.. M.B., Fellow of Pem¬ 
broke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

This work, composed in Persian by order of tho Beb&'uU&h, the 
present chief of the BAbi Sect, comprises a history from its origin till 
the present day, together with a statement of its doctrines and 
principles. 

Vol. I. contains tho facsimile of the original MS.; Vol. II. contains 
the English translation illustrated by numerous critical and historical 
notes, based for the most part on hitherto unpublished documents. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
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VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 

Being the New Volume in “Tho Queen’s Prime Ministers” 
Series. 

•** With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lord Lome has enriched this interesting monograph with 
extracts from a very important series of unpublished letters 
from the pen of Lord Palmerston, which cast a welcome side¬ 
light on many phases of a long and illustrious career spent in 
the public sendee. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 

The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 

K.G. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the Fifth 
Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers ’’ Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most super¬ 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series.” 

_ Daily Chronicle. 
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A SHOUT COMMENTARY on the 

HEBREW and ARAMAIC TEXT of Uie BOOK of DANIEL. 
By A. A. BEVAN, M.A , Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 8s.__ 

New Volume of the Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series. 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Smith, 

M. A , Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 3s. 8d. 

A book not only of practical utility, but also of great oducational 
value.”— Mature. _ 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 
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Notes and Introduction by E. C. MACK IE, M.A. 3s. 0d. 


HOMER—ILIAD. BOOK VI. With Intro- 

duction and Notes by G. M EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College. 2 s. 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOK VII. The Text 

newly Revised and Explained, with Introduction, Summaries, 
Maps, and Indexes. A recollation of the British Museum MS. M. 
lias been made for this edition. By Rev. II. A. IIOLDEN, M. A., 
LL.D. 5s. Also in Two Parts, 5*. Part I.. INTRODUCTION and 
TEXT. Part II. NOTES and INDEXES. 


** The pleasant anticipations with which one takes up a new edition 
of a classic-ill author by Dr. llolden are amply fulfilled in the case of 
his Seventh Book of Thucydides. Dr. Holden’s admirable scholarship 
and Ids methodical way of working have enabled him to turn out a 
comprehensive and as lucid an edition of a single book as can be found 
in any language ."—A code my. 


LIVY—BOOK IK. With Notes and Introduc¬ 

tion. By II. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. a.tkl. 


By THOMAS W. WHITE, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6a. 

A calm, closely-reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute 
the claims of Shakespeare to the authorehip of the plays which 
bear bis name. 

BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Being the Fourth Yolmne of “Preachers of the Age” Series. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown Sro, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW STORY. 

MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 

W. CLARK RU88ELL, Author of “The Wreck of the 
‘ Grosvenor.’ ” &c. Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. 6a. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 

With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2b. 6d. 

Mo Edition will be issued in picture boards. The 6*. Cloth Elition 
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LIVY—BOOK XXVII. With Notes and Intro¬ 

duction. By H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


VERGIL - THE COMPLETE WORKS. 


Edited by A 81 DO WICK, M.A. Two vols. 
INTRODUCTION. 3s. (ki. VoL II. NOTES. 


VoL I. TEXT and 
4a fid. 


“ The book should be in the hand of every student of Vergil. It con¬ 
tains in a convenient and compendious form almost all that lias been 
said on tho subject that is worth saying, and omits what should be 
omitted; it is a sensible selection from the superfluous mass of oom- 
mentation under whioh the poet lias long been buried. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of it in this respect. Introduction, notes, and 
index are masterpieces of usefulness and brevity.”— Oxford Magazine. 
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DE VIGNY-LA OANNE DE JONC. 

Edited, with Notes, by H. W. EVE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Head Master of University College School. 
Is. 6a. 
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The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Black’s complete Novd. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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SATURDAY , JANUARY 23, 1892. 

No. 1029, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to corretpond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Life of Dean Burgon. By E. M. Goulburn 

In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 

Dean Burgon said truly enough, “ Very 
few are the men who require 500 pages all 
to themselves—far fewer will hear expansion 
into two such volumes.” He did not add, 
as he might have done, that there are very 
few, and hardly any strangers, who can 
write "biographies on the suitable scale 
which he selected for his Twelve Good Men 
without the conventional two volumes for a 
quarry. It is a pity that none of Burgon’s 
old friends ventured to prefix a memorial of 
him to his admirable memorials of others ; 
failing this, it was natural that his family 
should have put the task into the hands of 
the last considerable representative of the 
same school of thought and piety. The 
choice had its disadvantages. Dean Goul¬ 
burn is too sympathetic to be quite apprecia¬ 
tive. For him Burgon was, before all things, 
the great Biblical theologian of the day, the 
champion of the infallibility of Scripture, 
the one man who could have answered 
Lux Mundi. As he did not live to read 
it, we are told in the Preface of the 
righteous being taken away from the evil 
to come. 

Burgon’s three great literary works 
were Inspiration and Interpretation, The 
iMst Twelve Verses of St. Mark's Gospel, and 
The Revision Revised. The three books do 
hang together, whether Burgon was right 
or wrong, or partly wrong and partly 
right, he was about equally right or wrong 
in all three. But the first was an entire 
failure; each of the others was in its 
way a success. The Revision Revised may 
even be called a brilliant success; probably 
it had less influence with scholars than the 
book on 8t. Mark, but it had much more 
influence with the public : it gave them all 
the courage of their very respectable pre¬ 
judices. The same characteristics may be 
traced in all three. Burgon could never 
help misunderstanding and misrepresenting 
an opponent; he could never help over¬ 
stating his own position and his own results. 
These qualities may be either a weapon or 
a weakness; in his first book they were 
a weakness, in his last they were a weapon. 
If controversies were purely academical, no 
doubt the most effective controversialist 
would be the fairest, as it is the condition 
of both temporary and permanent success is 
to have many arguments, and strong argu¬ 
ments, if possible on the right side, ana to 
make a great deal too much of them. An 
American clergyman who had thrown up 
his living in consequence of doubts, ana 
wandered about the world begging for solu¬ 


tions of them, came to Burton at 11 one 
Sunday, and left at 2, saying: “ Well, I 
guess if anyone has convinced me of the 
truth of Christianity, it’s you, you are so 
beastly positive. Good night.” A Quaker 
admirer, we are told more than once, said 
to Burgon, “ 0 that thee would’st dip thy 
foot in oil.” Did Clarkson? or Garrison? 
or Wendell Phillips? We do not hear 
whether Burgon answered, as he reason¬ 
ably might, that by choice he would dip his 
foot in the blood of his enemies—the 
enemies of the truth; he had no other. 
Dean Church, with his usual discernment, 
observed of Burgon that to vftpio-Tinbv was 
more conspicuous in him than in any other 
equally good man whom he knew. Yet 
this is not quite an adequate explanation 
of Burgon’s failures. To St. Jerome, to 
Luther, to Burke, and to Bright, as in 
a lesser measure to Cromwell, insolence, 
intellectual and moral arrogance, was a 
source of real though dear bought strength. 
We get something nearer when we 
are told that Burgon was volcanic—a 
volcano may be active in two ways, it may 
discharge at rare intervals a torrent of lava 
that changes the face of a country side; or it 
may always be spluttering sparks and stones 
which, for the most part, fell back harmless 
into the crater whence they came. Except 
in a glacial region, the slopes of a volcano 
are generally fertile, whatever the nature of 
its eruptions. 

Burgon was certainly more than a jocose 
fanatic. Whatever his chronic indignation at 
the progress of nationalism and Ritualism 
permitted him to be himself, he was a 
quaint and not undistinguished dilettante, 
really learned and devout, and, if you knew 
him, very charming. One might think of 
him as of a lesser, ineffectual St. Jerome. 
There was the same ingenuity, the same in¬ 
dustry, the same waywardness that did 
duty for originality, the same tendency to 
find a compensation for many austerities in 
a long round of blameless gallantries. Only 
St. Jerome worked much faster: the stars 
in their courses fought for him, and they 
fought against Burgon, though he was 
fighting the same battle; but he was born 
out of due time, he was inwardly stunted 
and thwarted outwardly. Those who only 
know him by Dean Goulbum’s book will be 
a little surprised by the statement that he 
was “a high-bred gentleman.” It is easy 
to believe all we are told of his generosity, 
his kindliness, his courtesy, his grace, even 
his dignity, and yet 

“ His manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 

John William Burgon was the son of a 
Turkey merchant, celebrated, although he 
had no classical learning, for his judgment 
as an archaeologist, who, in his latter years, 
found an honourable retreat in the British 
Museum, which purchased his collections. 
His mother was the daughter of the 
Chevalier de Cremer, the Austrian Consul 
at Smyrna, who earned his title in rather 
a curious way. At the time of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Palestine, Karasman Oglou 
Bey had the brilliant idea of seizing the 
French church at Smyrna as spoHs of 
war and selling it to tho Greeks. The 
euro appealed to tho Austrian consul to 


protect a church of the Latin rite. The 
consul rushed out, in uniform—without his 
boots—drove the Turks from the church, 
and confronted Karasman and his janissaries 
with a drawn sword and the Austrian flag, 
while the French flag floated round him. 
Of course Karasman had to give way. 
Curiously enough, he and the consul were 
excellent friends ever after. The Greeks 
were to have paid 50,000 thalers for the 
church: they had paid 30,000, which 
Karasman kept for his trouble. One can 
quite imagine that Burgon inherited his 
grandfather’s chivalry and his placability : 
one wishes he had succeeded in ascertaining 
from whom he inherited his physique. No 
doubt it came from his mother’s side. We 
hear that one of her visitors in Brunswick- 
square was reminded of Greek statues 
and of beautiful Circassians, and that 
she spoke broken English and had never 
walked till she came to England. 
Her maternal aunt was a great beauty, and 
was painted by Reynolds, and in her old 
age was formidable to her great nephew. 
Burgon himself looked at least half an 
oriental, though his mother, so far as he 
ascertained, was half English, half Austrian, 
while his father’s family was originally at 
home in Yorkshire; the name he thought 
proved it came from Burgundy. Burgon was 
born in 1813, and in the following year 
his family settled in England. His father 
proved unable to carry on his business 
successfully under the changed condition 
which followed the abolition of the Levant 
Company. Burgon was condemned to 
spend his youth in the uncongenial labour 
of propping up a falling business. The final 
collapse was a relief to him : it set him free, 
at the age of twenty-eight, to go up to Oxford 
with a view of preparing for holy orders. 
Otherwise his youth was not unhappy. 
His father’s position and his amiability and 
intelligence brought him into pretty intimate 
relations with a good deal of literary 
society. He had more than one oppor¬ 
tunity of noticing that Rogers repeated 
himself, and talked, like other rich men, 
about what things cost in a way which 
offended Burgon’s fastidious taste. He 
knew Fellows, the explorer of Lycia, really 
well, was quite at his ease with him, and, 
in spite of difference of age and station, 
wrote to him in an almost patronising man¬ 
ner on their religious differences. Then, as 
always, Burgon was orthodox; but in his 
youth he was tolerant and confident that 
sincerity, however mistaken, was always 
acceptable. Other friends, scarcely less 
close, were the Dawson Turners and the 
Fraser Tytlers. It was to the generosity of 
Dawson Turner that he was in part in¬ 
debted for the means of going to Oxford. 
It was one of his daughters he would have 
wooed if his sense of family duty had left 
him free to wed. It was with the Fraser 
Tytlers that he first found consolation. 

Burgon was, of course, much older than 
most men who go up to Oxford, and so Dr. 
Pusey arranged that he should matriculate 
at Worcester, where he could associate with 
his contemporaries. It is somewhat singular 
that one already known as the author of a sub¬ 
stantial work on Gresham, which, though it 
grew out of a prize essay, and contained much 
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fresh material, should have thought it worth 
while to try four years in succession for the 
Newdegate. His career as an under¬ 
graduate was otherwise uneventful. He 
devoted himself to Greek plays, and went 
up for honours without offering either 
Vergil or Plato. This alone would have 
endangered his first; besides, he was un¬ 
lucky in the examination, and did not do 
himself justice in viva voce. But this did 
him little harm; next year he was elected 
to a fellowship at Oriel in succession to 
Newman. He was an admirer of that great 
man, and watched the lost stage of the 
Oxford Movement with intelligent interest. 
It does not appear to have disturbed him 
personally, or excited him unduly : he felt 
no temptation to scold or to shriek at a time 
when many with more reputation for 
sobriety than his did both. There are no 
letters betweon his degree and his ordina¬ 
tion, which came in 1848. His first minis¬ 
terial act was to read the lessons at the 
church of Mr. Dodsworth, whose secession 
three years later figures in the letters only 
as an object of becoming concern. The 
first indication of the peculiarities of tem¬ 
perament which made him so pathetically 
remarkable appears in connexion with his 
first curacies. An old woman of a dreary 
village on the Berkshire downs, where he 
took Sunday duty off and on for something 
like a year, told Bishop Hobhouse this 
story of him: 

. “ One day I looked up at yonder hill, and I saw 
Mr. B. at the topmost with his hands over 
his head. He then spread out arms as if he 
were clasping surnmat to his breast. He ran 
down tho hill and began visiting from door to 
door. When he came to my house I asked him, 

‘ For whatever did you do that (imitating his 
gestures) on the hill ? ’ ‘ Oh! because I love 

the Ilsley people, and I was embracing you 
all; glad to find myself among you.’ ‘ Love 
the Ilsley people ? ’ says I. * Why, if you had 
lived among them so many years as I have 
you’d know that Ilsley folk are no better than 
other folk. I’d clap my hands if I could get 
away from them.’ ” 

It was the same at Finmere, one of the 
arishes held by tho father of Lord Sel- 
ourne and Archdeacon Palmer. He did 
a full week’s visiting in less than three days. 
He always resided at Oriel, and took many 
pupils, and, till his rector stopped him, he 
used to carry joints of moat round the 
parish to the cottagers. Children took to 
him from first to last. There is a pretty 
story in one of his lotters of a little girl at 
Ilsley crying in his arms to go home ; and 
Bishop Hobhouse tells another of a little 
boy on his way back from tho Eadcliffe 
infirmary whom Burgon coaxed along with 
sugarplums on the road from Steventon, 
and finally carried the last five miles on his 
back. When ho was Dean of Chichester, 
on his way in his robes to the cathedral, ho 
met a little boy in the cloisters sad for 
want of a playfellow and stopped to play 
ball with him instead of going in to service. 

His home affections were tenderer still. 
Few things are more pathetic or more quaint 
than the account of the translation of the 
remains of his little sister to Holywell 
cemetery. He had taken it into his head 
that St. Stephen Walbrook, whore she had 
been buried, was to be pulled down. One 


reads with a sigh and a smile. One only 
sighs at the description of his mother’s last 
illness and death. Her body was brought 
to Oxford to be buried at Holywell cemetery, 
in the ground belonging to the parish in 
which his rooms at Oriel stood. “ I chose 
the place—a dry, gravelly rock near a 
boundary wall. Will not that spot become 
the most familiar to me, as well as the most 
dear, of any in Oxford ? ” His father was 
living, but everyone told him to wear her 
wedding-ring. Generations succeed each 
other fast at Oxford, and in a few years 
undergraduates were told that he had 
married and lost his wife during his year of 
grace. 

Burgonattachedhimself not only to persons 
but to places and to institutions. He loved 
both too well, Bishop Hobhouse tells us, to 
bear to think of them being altered. This 
makes it very strange that neither this 
sentiment nor his reverence for Provost 
Hawkins had the least power to restrain 
him from a scheme for transforming St. 
Mary’s Church, which would have effaced 
for ever the most brilliant decade of its 
history. Tho biographer does not seem to 
know of this scheme, which occupied Burgon 
for at least seven years; consequently he 
misses the point of an epigram of Mansel’s 
written in 1869, when Burgon was up in 
London delivering Gresham lectures and 
trying for subscriptions. The epigram is 
The Great Organ Question : 

“ Decided on (he principles of Bacon (Gammon) 

Of whole and part, if ’tia contest, 

The greater costa tho larger sum, 

Let Instauratio Magna rest, 

And give us Novum Organum .” 

In spite of this inconsistency, Burgon’s 
conservatism was obstinate and tender, 
sensitive and irritable. It was wounded, 
firBt, by the proposal to establish a school of 
Law and Modern History, which struck him 
as an indiscreet concession to the spirit of 
the age. It was wounded again by the first 
University Commission : he felt more for 
the pious founder than for the principle 
that the strength of Oxford was to be unlike 
London, to be behind the times, to be a 
home of lost causes, a witness to obsolete 
truths. Ho had so little historical sense 
that the idea of non-collegiate students 
startled and offonded him. The only 
excuse for admitting them was their poverty, 
and the best way to meet that would be to 
quarter them on the richer colleges at a fixed 
charge. It was certainly a mistake to put 
him on the second Commission, and probably 
a meanness to take him off. He was sacra- 
ficed partly because ho had irritatod the 
town by an indiscreet and well meant 
pamphlet on the dangers of putting Fresh¬ 
men into lodgings, and partly because the 
Liberals, better informed than the Con¬ 
servatives, knew that he would have been 
obstructive and was not representative. If 
the orthodox were to be represented on tho 
Commission, it would have been better to 
look for a champion of moderate temper 
than for one of moderate opinions. But 
academical questions did not really disturb 
his happiness: his first fifteen years at Oriel 
were passed, in the main, in peace. He 
carried out a plan for providing cottagers 
with Scripturo prints (ho had always a pretty 


turn for drawing, which his biographer 
calls genius): he wrote a Commentary on 
the Gospels, which his mother was able to 
“inlay” for him as far as St. Luke: he 
made his Bible-class for undergraduates 
almost an institution: he wrote a Life of 
his friend, Patrick Fraser Tytler, which is 
a sort of minor classic. 

What fixed his destiny was the appear¬ 
ance of Essays and, Reviews. Thenceforward 
he was condemned to live in a chronic state 
of impotent anger. Dr. Goulbura thinks 
he did well to be angry, and is much per¬ 
plexed that his anger was impotent. He 
had the weakness of fanaticism without its 
strength : he did not know how to hate. 
He was impressed by the nobility of Dr. 
Temple’s character long before he felt it 
his duty to make a barren fuss about his 
appointment to the see of Exeter. Burgon 
was isolated among his own side, not 
be cause he was independent, but because 
he was fanatical; he always seemed to value 
principles for the sake of details, and to 
think details the more certain of the two. 
He had very little sense of proportion : he 
did not exactly overrate himself, he paid 
more deference to station than is common 
nowadays; but, apart from this, he hardly 
ever recognised a superior. He mado sure 
of a professorship for which Liddon was a 
candidate. When he was chosen to succoed 
nook at Chichester ho felt it a sacrifice to 
obey the call: he thought the income in¬ 
sufficient for the dignity ; he wished to be 
either professor of pastoral theology or 
regius professor of divinity. He was fitter 
than most men for the first post, and it 
would be difficult to prove that the second 
was given to a better man. As a dean ho 
was not a success; he started with ideas 
of despotic reforms, though legally only 
primus inter pares. He asked in vain for the 
statutes, thoy were scattered in different 
libraries: only one of the canons understood 
them, and he naturally used his kuowledge 
to baffle, not to guide, the dean. Some 
changes in the capitular body put an end to 
the feud. He was always on the best of 
terms with his bishop, which Dean Goulburn 
tells us is seldom the case with deans. 

But the side which Burgon turned to the 
world was not his best. Though ho was 
always tremendously in earnest there was 
something unreal in his ferocity. Wo are 
always reminded of a model Sunday-school 
lesson on the anointing of Jehu, which ho 
sent to a lady. At a certain point the teacher 
was to say, “ Now, if you don’t answer I 
will kill you.” If a child could be made to 
answer, it did not matter what was thought 
of the teacher. Like Dean Mansel, Burgon 
was fond of a joke ; but, unlike Mansel, he 
was not careful always to display his clever¬ 
ness, when he was in the humour for fun he 
did not mind appearing ridiculous. No 
doubt he was aware of the comic effect 
of his dry homely statements upon the 
gravest matters. He was one of those 
who find it a real relief to denounce 
what they cannot prevent. Though to 
the end his public utterances were as 
splenetic as ever, Dean Goulburn remarks 
that the Liberal majority at Oxford gave 
him many opportunities of making them 
sport in tho Univorsity pulpit; but as he 
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grew older he became more tranquil in¬ 
wardly. He was always finding out that 
there was more piety in the world than he 
knew. He never wearied of his labours, 
he never thought them barren. It did 
not trouble him that, with many pupils, 
he had hardly any disciples. Perhaps the 
only person worth influencing whom he 
influenced was C. H. W., who paid him a 
tribute in the Record. The initials belong 
to a writer who has gathered many flowers 
in the bypaths of exegesis. His gaiety 
remained with him almost to the end, till he 
felt himself straitened in money matters, 
partly no doubt by his own munifi¬ 
cence, partly by his costly preparations 
for his great work on the defence of 
the Received Text. He killed himself 
with overwork; the Liven of Twelve Good 
Men cost him more labour than their 
readers would suspect. He wrote, “ Don’t 
write the lives of twelve good men, they 
will be the death of you.” On his deathbed 
he asked to have the row of folios which 
contained his collections on the New Testa¬ 
ment brought to him; when they were 
brought he said, as if ho half reproached 
himself for having overtaxed his strength: 

“ I won’t read them, or open them ; I only want 
to look at them. You know when a man is 
dying he wants to kiss and to say good-bye to 
his favourite child. He may have been a 
naughty boy, but his father wants to see him 
and to say good-bye all the same.” 

G. A. Simcox. 


The Homan' Poets of the Augustan Aoe. 
By W. Y. Sellar. Vol. II.— Horace and 
the Elegiac Poets. With a Memoir of 
the Author. By A. Lang. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 

Those who teach the classics of Greece and 
Romo have been accused at times, and with 
especial vehemence of late, of neglecting 
the literary value of their works, as com¬ 
pared with the grammatical or philological. 
The error may have been committed by 
some : the temptation to do so is one which 
lies in the path of all who are keenly alive 
to the need of a training in habits of mental 
accuracy, and who feel how short the time 
is in which those habits are to be formed. 
It is one into which the late eminent Pro¬ 
fessor of Humanity at Edinburgh never 
fell; and it is pleasant to be assured that 
his successor is ono who, in this mattor, 
will walk in his footsteps. To more than 
a generation of tonchers Prof. Sellar’s 
studies fit Lucretius and Catullus have been 
models of the way in which great writers 
of the past could be made still to speak 
with a living voice; and few and very 
unwise have been those who have attempted 
to explain them without once more re¬ 
reading his helpful pages. A work of 
still riper scholarship, which followed four¬ 
teen years later, on Virgil, has perhaps done 
still more service. The subject, well worn 
as it might appear, gave yet more room 
for his wide learning, never obtruded, 
but often to bo traced in a touch or a 
turn, and for that rare combination of 
sympathy and sobriety by which his 
criticism was always marked. If the critic’s 
function is to teach us what and why to 
admire, few scholars have ever discharged 


it with more well-informed sanity of judg¬ 
ment than Prof. Sellar. He may not have 
had much interest, as Mr. Lang tells us, in 
“ the posthumous fortunes of Virgil, as the 
guide of Dante, as the magician of the 
Middle Ages, as the Prophet of the 
Gentiles.” And yet, if he had, he may 
have thought it better to suppress it, as 
having little bearing on his immediate 
purpose: to make Virgil’s art and purpose 
and character better understood by his 
readers in the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Sellar’s Virgil was not marked specially 
by originality, though not a few of his 
remarks were as fresh as they were pro¬ 
found. Originality in the main lines would 
have been a doubtful merit, when he was 
dealing with a subject handled already by 
Sainte-Beuve, Boissier, and Nettleship—to 
name only those to whom he acknowledges 
special obligation. But what made the 
book so valuable was its ripeness and com¬ 
pleteness. Every judgment was well 
weighed and deliberate. Every side of the 
poet's work was treated with the thorough¬ 
ness of a long and loving knowledge. The 
tone was, in the best sense of the term, 
ex cathedra: every sentence was that of a 
teacher .whose judgment could be trusted. 
Since the publication of his Roman Poets 
of the Republic fourteen years had 
passed, not unbroken by ill-health, but 
still with much leisure for productiveness; 
and the Virgil bore on every page signs of 
the quiet meditation of the fastidious and 
unhasting scholar. Prof. Sellar’s friends 
were aware that he was, during the years 
that followed, in the same slow thorough 
fashion putting into shape the result of 
his study of the other Augustan poets. At 
the time of his lamented death it was found 
that the six chapters on Horace (covering 
200 pages as now printed) and four on the 
Elegiac Poets (some 120 more) were com¬ 
plete, and that a good deal had been written 
on Ovid. These have now been seen through 
the press by Mr. W* P. Ker with very great 
carefulness. He has decided not to supple¬ 
ment the Ovid by matter drawn from the 
article contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica by Prof. Sellar— a decision which 
is perhaps, on tbe whole, to be regretted, 
though the difficulty of the task is obvious. 

A memoir of Prof. Sellar, writen by his 
nephew Mr. Andrew Lang, is prefixed to 
the volume. It is ungracious to express 
dissatisfaction with a biographical sketch 
written with so much piety, insight, and 
literary skill. And yet, in frankness, it is 
not possible to find it satisfactory. What¬ 
ever else Mr. Sellar was, he was in the first 
place for seven and twenty years the holder 
of one of the most important teaching posts in 
Scotland, or indeed in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Lang tells us something of his work 
in the smaller sphere of St. Andrews, but 
extremely little of his Edinburgh professor¬ 
ship. If he did not feel able to speak from 
personal knowledge here, he might well 
have enriched his pages with reminiscences 
by some of the long array of distinguished 
pupils whom Prof. Sellar sent up to Oxford. 
There is some good criticism both of the 
Virgil and of the earlier book; but no 
reference either to the greatly expanded 
second edition of the latter, or to the 


valuable series of articles in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. One is further tempted 
to regret, if not to complain, that no use 
has been made of Prof. Sellar’s charming 
letters, from which, without including any¬ 
thing of purely private interest, many a 
valuable literary criticism might have been 
unearthed. But if the picture is not com¬ 
plete in its details, it is faithful so far as it 
goes, and gives no untrue impression of one 
of the most loyal of friends and admirable 
of scholars. 

Perhaps it is not only the circumstances 
under which this volume must now be read 
which lead the critic to find in it some of Prof. 
Sellar’s most excellent and characteristic 
work. For Horace especially there was 
need of a judgment thoroughly sane as 
well as sympathetic ; for his lyric poetry in 
particular has been, even by editors, as 
ignorantly disparaged as it has been 
absurdly over-praised. But one could not 
desire a more helpful guide than Prof. 
Sellar, whether he is speaking of his author 
as a satirist, a moralist, a literary critic, or 
a lyrist. It would be hard to find any¬ 
where a clearer sketch of his poetic develop¬ 
ment, or of his political attitude. There is 
little that is debateable; for where opinions 
may fairly be divided, Prof. Sellar expresses 
his own with a balanced moderation. It is 
noteworthy that lie accepts the explanation 
given by Pliiss (but not for the first time by 
him) of the warning not to rebuild Troy at 
the end of Cam. iii. 3, which may now be 
said to hold the field. He argues also 
forcibly in support of the more doubtful 
theory of the same scholar as to the mean¬ 
ing of Epod. ix. 23-26, without, however, 
entirely removing the difficulties of this 
locus conclamatus. Of English critics, Dr. 
Verrall receives the attention which the 
freshness and ingenuity of his theories 
claim; the views of other writers are dis¬ 
cussed without reference to the names of 
their supporters. There is a valuable sec¬ 
tion on the character of the various lyric 
metres, which reminds us of the delicate 
sense of rhythm so often shown in earlier 
works. 

Space is wanting to deal even summarily 
with the discussion of the elegiac poets. 
But how sound is this verdict on Propertius! 

“ He remains a groat poet—a poet potentially 
greater than Ovid and Tibullus, not inferior to, 
in some ways greater than Horace or Catullus 
—but more than any classic poet marred by 
irregularity and iucompletenoss, occasional 
want of taste, the inability to conceal the 
struggles to produce a great effect, the failure 
in the last accomplishment of art, absolutely 
harmonious composition.” 

There is only room to note the mellow 
wisdom with which Prof. Sellar treats the 
handling of tho theme of love by the 
four poets whom he is here discuss¬ 
ing. There is not a touch of the cant of 
Pharisaism, still less of the more odious 
cant of Bohemianism. What is genuine is 
valued at what it is worth; what is false 
and heartless is not allowed to pass un¬ 
branded under its screen of art. 

It is impossible not to regret that this 
History of Roman Poetry must remain a 
fragment; for we can divine how much we 
should have gained if time and health had 
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permitted Prof. Sellar to give us studies of 
Lucan and Statius, Juvenal and Martial. 
But his life-work has a unity of its own. 
It is not a slight thing to have traced with 
such fulness of knowledge and soundness of 
judgment the growth of poetry at Borne 
from its earliest dawn to its culmination 
and incipient decline. There will be no 
fear for the future of classical scholarship 
in England if its teachers learn from Prof. 
Sellar to guide the study of its great writers 
with a constant reference to the growth of 
the intellectual life of the nations on whose 
history modern civilisation is based. 

A. 8 . Wilkins. 


“ The Badminton Library.” — Skating. By 
J. M. Heathcote and C. G. Tebbutt. 
Figure-Skating. ByT.M.Witham. Curling, 
Tobogganing , Ice-Sailing, and Bandy. (Long¬ 
mans). 

This volume of Ice 8ports could not 
appear at a more appropriate time. Its 
subject and the illustrations are of so wintry 
a nature that the reader feels it would be 
scarcely fitting to peruse it were the ther¬ 
mometer above freezing point. The Hyper¬ 
boreans, where “ Semper hiems semper 
spirantes frigora Cauri,” will deem it an 
indispensable handbook; and henceforth, 
whenever our climate smiles beneficently 
upon skaters, no volume will be in greater 
request in country houses. In truth, it 
forms an admirable guide to all amuse¬ 
ments which can be enjoyed on the ice. 
Many books have treated of figure-skating, 
and chanted the praises of curling, but a 
manual on the whole subject of ice sports 
was imperatively needed, and the enter¬ 
prising publishers of the Badminton Library 
have here supplied ono as full as it is 
authoritative. Proficients in such sports 
have contributed to swell a goodly volume, 
and the illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. The high level at which the 
Badminton Library stands for usefulness 
and trustworthy facts will certainly not 
suffer from the contents of this book. 

The greater part of the volume is 
naturally taken up with skating. Mr. 
Heathcote’s introduction, treating of the 
origin and development of skating, is per¬ 
spicuous, but a little weak in its antiquarian 
details. His practical directions, however, 
are all that could be desired. Sliding is 
entirely ignored, as a good many boys home 
for the holidays will deplore. It has not, 
it seems, yet blossomed into a fine art. But 
Dr. Johnson, it may be remembered, 
when at Oxford “cut lectures” four 
days in a week in order to slide in 
Christ Church Meadow. Skating may be 
considered under two heads, each of which 
has numerous advocates, either as figure- 
skating or speed and distance skating. 
Until quite recent years the former was 
considered the nobler end of the sport, and 
was specially taken under the patronage 
of the skating club. For all that con¬ 
cerns the skating club figures, and for 
the best way to learn figures of all 
kinds, so far as the art can be taught 
theoretically, every detail, together with 
diagrams, will be found in these pages, 
by the well-known figure skater, Mr. T. 


Maxwell Witham. The other branch of 
skating, however, has enormously advanced 
in favour in the last ten years—partly from 
the wonderful achievements of such men as 
the Smarts and Sees, and partly from the 
impulse given to the sport by the formation, 
in 1879, of the National Skating Association 
of Great Britain. This club has formulated 
rules for uniform racing on skates year by 
year, and thus enabled times to be taken 
with exactitude, and instituted competitions 
with the best Dutch and Scandinavian 
skaters. Greater interest is yearly taken in 
these performances, and, as in other athletic 
sports, records which may possibly be ex¬ 
ceeded furnish a great incentive to racing 
on skates. Were our climate more prodigal 
of hard winters, few sports would become 
more popular. It is always possible, how¬ 
ever, to cross to Holland or Stockholm, so 
that skating enthusiasts need not despair in 
the greenest of English winters. 

A pleasant chapter on Dutch skating and 
winter amusements in Holland introduces 
the reader to Fen-skating. Welney, in a 
skating point of view, is, undoubtedly, the 
metropolis of the fen district, and the three 
Smarts from that village form as celebrated 
a cluster of skaters as the three American 
Donoghues, or the three brothers Kingma, 
of Holland. Bacing in the fens began 
about 1814. In 1854 W. (generally known 
as “ Turkey ”) Smart raised the name of 
the great skating family to national fame by 
his performances, and for some ten years 
maintained his proud position as the first 
of English skaters. His nephew, George 
(“ Fish ”) Smart, came to the front in 1878, 
and both in style and the number of his 
victories in racing was pre-eminent among 
skaters until 1889, when he, in his turn, 
was compelled to yield to the present 
redoubtable skating champion, his younger 
brother, James. Very exaggerated state¬ 
ments as to the speed with which a mile 
can be skated have often been made, but the 
establishment of an accurate time test, 
under the auspices of the Skating Associa¬ 
tion, has now set this point at rest. As it 
is, marvellous times have been made by the 
great skaters of the last decade. G. Smart 
in 1881 skated a mile, with a flying start, 
in exactly three minutes. It was now 
becoming evident that training and practice 
were needful to enable Englishmen to com¬ 
pete with continental skaters, the result 
being that in 1887, at Slikkerbeer, Holland, 
G. See and James Smart ran a mile respec¬ 
tively in 2 min. 53 sec. and 2 min. 53J sec. 
Mr. T. Donoghue, with a flying start, in 
Canada, accomplished the distance in 2 min. 
122 sec. A table of skating records is 
appended to this volume. The achieve¬ 
ments of the mighty skaters, Axel Paulsen, 
the brothers Donoghue, K. Pander, and the 
Tebbutts, are here duly honoured. It is 
worth while to add a few marvellous figures 
made since this book went to press, which 
will complete skating records for lovers of 
skating. On December 27, 1891, Harold 
Hagen and James Smart met to run a five- 
mile course at Hamar, Norway, and accom¬ 
plished the distance in the astonishing times 
respectively of 15 min. 11 sec. and 15 min. 
19J sec. These athletes took eighty strokes 
in the minute, and each stroke carried 


them forward nearly seven yards. On 
January 3 this year the two skaters again 
met at the same place. In the three-mile 
race Smart fell, but Hagen accomplished 
the distance in 8 min. 462 sec. Again, in 
the mile race, Hagen ran the distance in 
2 min. 49 sec., Smart in 2 min. 53 sec. 
These three victories of Hagen represent 
the shortest times in which the respective 
distances have ever been run. 

Quitting this fascinating theme, much 
praise is due to the Bev. J. Kerr for 
his humorous account of Curling. It is 
almost impossible to describe this game, 
with its rollicking fun and good fellowship, 
to a Southron who has never witnessed 
it; but Mr. Kerr’s pages are extremely 
helpful in the matter and teem with 
good stories. Tobogganing, a sport natural¬ 
ised in Canada and at St. Moritz, but 
scarcely known in England, is lucidly ex¬ 
pounded, and full justice done to the poetry 
of the game by Sir. 0 . Hake. Bandy, a 
glorified form of hockey, falls to the lot of 
Mr. C. G. Tebbutt, and, needless to say, does 
not suffer in his hands. The interesting 
chapter upon Ice Sailing on the Hudson 
and Shrewsbury Bivers, by means of huge 
sails and what resembles the ghost of a 
yacht mounted on steel runners, is another 
sport naturally unknown to stay-at-home 
Britons, owing to the lack of ice. Mr. H. A. 
Buck, who describes it, thinks that ninety 
miles an hour represents at times the speed 
of such an ice yacht. It is difficult to 
compute the time with accuracy; but the 
Arahnche ice yacht sailed a measured course 
of half a mile, carrying five passengers, at 
a rate equivalent to seventy-two miles per 
hour. 

No more need be said of a book which 
is throughout satisfactory. Authors and 
publishers alike are to be congratulated on 
its appearance, just as racing on skates has 
assumed a scientific form and bids fair year 
by year to become more popular. 

M. G. Watkins. 
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RECENT AMERICAN TOETRY. 

Launcelot and Guinevere : a Dramatic Poem 
in Five Acts. By Bichard Hovey. 
(Lovell.) 

Phidias and Other Poems. By F. W. Gun - 
saulus. (Chicago: McClurg.) 

Lines and Rhymes. By James Clarence 
Harvey. (New York : Lovell; London : 
Gay & Bird.) 

In the past year there has been almost as 
much verse published in the United States 
as in Great Britain; and even within the 
last few weeks several volumes, one or two 
of them of exceptional merit, have been 
sent to the already over-burdened reviewer. 
But I am not writing upon the American 
poetic literature of the past year, and am 
not attempting to review all the most notable 
recent achievements in verse, and have 
simply selected three first volumes by new 
and presumably young authors. Each of 
these gives promise of good work to come, 
and even by their initial ventures all take 
an advanced place in the now very con¬ 
siderable band of American minor poets. 
Fortunately the time is past when iratp 
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bards metaphorically arose and cursed the 
critic who used the despised term “a minor 
poet ”; for it is recognised that there can 
be no more than one or two princes of song 
in one generation, and that all other knights 
of Apollo are “minor poets”; and that in 
this nappy condition of affairs comparisons 
need not he obtruded, and a writor can be 
j udged simply on the appeal of his indivi¬ 
dual achievement. Perhaps the strongest, 
as certainly the most delicately artistic, of 
the younger American poets is Mr. Bliss 
Carman—though, in justice to Canada, it 
must be added that he is a New Bruns- 
wicker. But as Mr. Carman has not yet 
published his poems in book-form, he need 
not be considered at present. The three 
other newcomers are Mr. Bichard Jlovey, 
Mr. F. W. Gunsaulus, and Mr. James 
Clarence Harvey. 

To attempt a dramatic poem on the most 
familiar of Arthurian themes argues either 
a safe confidence in oneself or singular 
blindness to what has already been achieved. 
I admit that I took up Mr. Hovey’s volume 
with dubious pleasure; and I was on the 
point of laying it down again, when at the 
first two places which 1 happened to open 
such strangely uncouth words are spoken 
by “ the peerless Guenevere ” as 

“ Oh, that I could weep 
The copious blubber of a village maid— 

****** 

* * * I cannot like a girl 

Draw’t off in driblets.” 

What is a flub ? I confess my ignorance ; 
but, whatever it may be, “it doth smell 
unsavoury” in poetry. Publius, the am¬ 
bassador from Rome, has just spoken to 
Morgau.e, sister of King Arthur :— 

“ So many fair yonng faces are about me, 

Such a spring-burst of beauty and of youth, 

I shall grow young myself for sympathy. 

Onwainr [apart to Lionors]. What an old flub! ” 

But it must at once be admitted that these 
are casual flaws on what is really a distinctly 
noteworthy performance. This dramatic 
poem of “ Launcelot and Guenevere ” is full 
of fine things ; and though, as is probably 
inevitable, the echo of the Laureate’s music 
is ever and again resonant in lines and 
passages, and even in pages, it is strong 
evidence of Mr. Hovey’s originality as well 
as of his daring that this poetic play is in 
the main really his, and not a mere adapta¬ 
tion of the Idylls of the King. The author 
has gone to the chief source for his main 
facts; and some of the real as well as 
the imaginary episodes are distinct from 
anything written by the great poet who, as 
a well-known critic recently remarked, has 
exploited the Arthurian legendary lore. In 
this drama, Morgause, Queen of Orkney, 
and sister of Arthur, is certainly as promi¬ 
nent a personage as Guenevere. She is the 
evil-minded doer of evil, and is, indeed, 
wrought upon by the strange and dreadful 
doom of her early life ; for she bore a child, 
Gawaine, to her brother Arthur before 
either had any knowledge of their kin¬ 
ship. Morgause has never forgiven the 
commission of the unwitting wrong, or her 
dissociation from Arthur when their true 
relationship was revealed. There are 
many passages in the drama which the 
author could materially improve, sometimes 


by a more vigorous or a more felicitous 
touch, but oftener by excision or constriction, 
and occasionally there is rhetoric in place of 
sonorous verse. Both in blank verse and in 
rhymed song-measures Mr. Hovey moves 
naturally and with grace; some of his 
interspersed songs, indeed, are very charm¬ 
ing, e.g., this fragment of song in the mouth 
of the unfortunate Peredure— 

“ Kira! 

Ah sweet, what joy in fame or years 

Or yellow gold ? Life bums through tears 
For this. 

Ah, what though God should cast away 

The world to-day! ” 

That there is the making, too, of what the 
purists would have us call a ballad-smith is 
evident by the “song” of Guenevere about 
“ the flower-bom Blodueda,” the bewitched 
child made for the enchantress Arianrod by 
Gwydion the wizard out of flower and 
branch. Arianrod had sworn that her son 
should never wed a woman of mortal birth. 
Therefore 

“ . . . Gwydion, the son of Don, 

Hath wrought with potent charms 
A mystery of maidenhood 
To lie within his arms. 

“ He took the blossoms of the oak, 

And the blossoms of the broom. 

And the blossoms of the meadowsweet, 

And fashioned her therefrom. 

“Of all the maidens on the earth 
She was by far most fair, 

And the memory of the meadowsweet 
Was odours in her hair.” 

This poetic drama is preceded by a long 
lyrico-dramatic poem, “ The Quest of Mer¬ 
lin.” “The Quest” is unequal, and is 
sometimes reminiscent of the “ dimajores; ” 
but there is much promise in the midst 
of this somewhat crude and uncertain 
piece of work. Some of the interspersed 
lyrics are charming. I may quote this little 
“ wind-song ”— 

“ The fleet wind’s footing 
Is light on the roses. 

Wherever he goes is 
The lilt of his luting, 

Sweet, sweet. 

“ The little green apples 
He sways and svnngs. 

The leaves are a-quiver, 

Touched by his wings. 

The cheek of the river 
Dimples and dapples,— 

Sweet, sweet. 

“ There is no one wisteth 
The way that it goeth. 

The wind bloweth 
Whither it listeth,— 

Sweet, sweet.” 

There are few young poets who start so 
well as Mr. Richard Hovey. He has the 
freest lilt of any of the younger Americans. 
When he has acquired more restraint he 
ought to take an exceptionally high place. 

By far the greater part of Mr. Gunsaulus’ 
volume is taken up by the poem in blank 
verse which gives the book its title. There 
are fewer worthier themes for the poet than 
the story of how the famous son of Char- 
mides the Athenian wrought at Elis, at the 
workplace assigned to him near the sacred 
grove of Altis, his renowned “ Zeus ”—of 
which the epigram in the Anthology says 
“ Either the God descended from heaven to 
his form; or thou, 0 Phidias, didst go up 
to behold the God.” All students of Greet 


sculpture know the emphatic praise which 
divers poets and historians at widely 
separated times bestowed upon the master¬ 
piece of Phidias, and particularly the record 
of Livy concerning Aelius Paulus when he 
“ went up through Megalopolis to Olympia”: 
the pathetic and strangely modern apostrophe 
of Dio Chrysostomos: and the famous dictum 
of Quintilian that in his “ Zeus ” Phidias 
had even added to the existing religion a 
new element. It is of this statue, too, that 
Cicero speaks when he says that the work 
“ is nothing more than the Platonic idea, 
of which Plato says that it has no birth, but 
is ever existing, and rests in the human 
reason and understanding.” It is no slight 
praise of “Phidias” to say that it is not 
unworthy of its suggestive theme. The 
author has clearly dwelt on his subject till 
it has become real to him, and he writes not 
only with conviction but with a delicacy of 
phrasing and dignified reserve that prove 
him beyond question a poet. The poem is 
practically a long monologue by Phidias, 
addressed to Aspasia on the occasion of her 
visit to him, with his own son, during his 
confinement at Athens as a prisoner. 
“ Phidias ” is not an attempt to write a 
poem on the classical model; it is classical 
only in the sense that some of Robert 
Browning’s Greek poems are classical. I 
have instanced Browning intentionally, for 
it is evident that he is the writer who has 
most influenced Mr. Gunsaulus. Not merely 
in manner (though, it must be addod, 
he is too true a poet to reproduce in 
his verse the heavy and sometimes ruining 
alloy which his master so often wrought 
into the gold of his thought and speech), 
but in method also, the resemblance is 
striking. Take the following lines for 
example: 

“ Oh, I have lived and wrought and wept and 
prayed 

In every chisel course, in every scratch 

Left by my file’s burr through those lucent hours 

My Zeus Olympian found him human form. 

T have compressed His thunder, felt Ills heart, 

There is one God. 


“ Gray harbingers of daytime peered, the while 
Hymettus, wrapped in olive-shade and plumed 
With chestnut-Dlossoms white, stood welcoming. 
And these be dreams ? Zeus, they were mine. 
Take thanks. 

Such /tints of hope outshone my burnished gohl." 

“ What is this “ word of God ” our Socrates 
Finds shadowy in the hot and blinding day ? 

.Were I yonng again, 

Unchained as he, my file end chisel point, 
Obeying nimble fingers touched anew, 

Would think it out, or feel it out, in stone. 

The dream exhausts Pentelicus itself ! 

Mayhap the last white slab of quarried stone, 
The last gold grain within the incrusted earth, 
Or some unborn brute’s tusk a Hash within 
The lonely noontide of a forest plain, 

Will yield to him who visions God himself 
A hint of truth so rare and infinite 
In stir of faculty or aim, that Zeus, 

Olympian Zeus, shall seem so crude a toy 
For men who played him in their dream of God, 
They will do well to leave him with that wreck 
Cast on the silvered beaches of the soul.” 

Or this, from the close: 

* ‘ Zeus must have human flesh and blood like ours — 
Such flesh as ours, translating in itself 
What nothing less than flesh itself may know 
Of all the earth and sky, of dream and deed, 

Of all the anguish-riven laughter here, 

Of all the sudden light of something fair 
Whose breath comes o’er the boundaries of tica®- 
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80 , straining with detiro for Zeus to lire, 

I made Him. Yet the uttermost I carved, 

Or hinted at, is but the nearer edge 
Of that supernal dream of Him I have 
When earth seems fit to live or die upon. 

For, if the day-blue hanging o'er this gaol 
Be not a lie, and crowds of javlined nights 
Be not more true than skies they fleck or hide; 
»*•**•** 

♦ *♦*•*** 

If Zeus has a right to rule: sometime, afar 
Or near, that sky will open on our world : 

His feet will touch it, find our tangled paths; 
He’ll wrap men in the glory of Himself, 

Live their life once and here, as God would live, 
Break through mysterious sk'es again, and make 
His straighter path, twice-travelled, theirs.” 

The miscellaneous poems in this book are 
for the most part of inferior workmanship, 
and of less controlled imagination than 
“ Phidias.” But there are noteworthy 
lines and stanzas every here and there : as 
this, in “Contraries” :— 

“ A nameless care as old as time sat regent on the 
face of youth ; 

A nascent glory like a dawning quickened in the 
eye of age; 

Dark wrong embraced the white-robed right and 
error crowned the brow of truth; 

Then One who breathed eternity called change¬ 
ful earth His heritage.” 

Or the two quatrains of “ True Love ”— 

“ Sweeter than faith in morning’s dewy bloom, 
Upstrung beside some faithless dogma’s tomb, 
Comes from the ashes of a base desire 
Incense arising after faded fire. 

Dearer than kisses on impassioned lips, 

Or throbbings in the reaching finger tips, 

Are pressures of a woman’s holy hands, 

When God, or love unblushing, understands.” 

a word of praise should be added for the 
distinctive and singularly charming “get- 
up ” of this book. 

Another pleasantly got-up book is Mr. 
James Clarence Harvey’s Lines and Rhymes. 
The author modestly prints on the title- 
page “ selected and published because of 
their adaptability for public recitation and 
reading ” : but his book is very markedly 
above tho level of ordinary collections of 
verse for recitation. In a word, Mr. 
Harvey is not merely an able and dramatic 
writer of “ lines and rhymes ” for recita¬ 
tion, but a poet with a voice of his 
own. There are several pieces in the 
volume which are not meant to bo taken 
seriously— e.g., the humorous skit, “ The 
Waxen Bust,” and the charming little 
matrimonial sketch, “ Priority ” ; but there 
is a larger section of really notable verse. 
The “ uncanny twist ” in the Celtic imagina¬ 
tion finds expression in the poem called “ In 
No-Man’s-Land ”! 

“ Two shapes were walking, on the strand, 

One starlit night, in no-man’s-land, 

Two shapes that, during mortal life,. 

Gave hate for hate, in deadly strife. 

They met. Swift forth their falchions flew; 
Each pinned the other, through and through ; 
Yet neither fell. Again they Btrove 
For mastery, and madly drove 
To right and left their falchions bright: 

Nor sound nor cry profaned the night. 

Through corselet, casque, and visor too. 

As through the air their swift blades flew; 

Until amazed, they stood aghast, 

And on the sands their weapons cast. 

Then laughed they both at mortal strife, 

The passing dream of earthly life. 

And clasping each the other’s hand, 

They walk the shades of no-man’s-land.” 
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One or two of the ballads are already 
well known in America ; and one of them, 
the admirable poem of “ The Whistling 
Regiment,” has gained a wide and certainly 
deserved popularity. It would be difficult 
to recommend a more generally suitable 
and charming collection of verse for recita¬ 
tion than this. Two prose pieces are 
appended. One of them is an ingenious 
and, so far, successful attempt to carry on 
the mystery of Mr. Stockton’s famous 
puzzle-story, “ The Lady or the Tiger.” 

William Sharp. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Junior Dean. By Alan 8t. Aubyn. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Wasted Life and Marr'd. By Lady Ger¬ 
trude Stock. In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Through Rifted Clouds. By Annabel Gray. 

In 2 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A Pinch of Experience. By L. B. Walford. 
(Methuen.) 

Leslie. By the author of “ A Modern Milk¬ 
maid.” (Digby & Long.) 

The Poet's Audience, and Delilah. By Clara 
Savile Clarke. (Cassells.) 

Urania. By Camille Flammarion. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Ix is seldom that a reviewer can chronicle 
so distinct an advance in a second novel over 
a first as is possible in the present instance. 
A Fellow of Trinity was reviewed in the 
Academy some twelve months ago, and was 
not spared. It was extravagant, inaccurate, 
and unreal; whereas The Junior Dean is, 
except in one or two particulars, an exceed¬ 
ingly sensible and well-written story. The 
particulars to which exception may be taken 
belong to the parts descriptive of Newnham 
students, who, according to the author, are 
free to run races over Midsummer Common, 
and to visit undergraduates in their college 
rooms; while undergraduates themselves, 
when in training for the boat races, are 
allowed to sit up into the small hours of the 
morning, and to go about in a half-tipsy 
condition, indulging freely in libations of 
brandy and soda. However, for the most 
part, the book is free from anything either 
improbable or melodramatic; and some of 
the details of Cambridge topography, life, 
and customs are as remarkable for their 
accuracy as A Fellow of Trinity was for its 
wild imaginativeness of statement. The 
subject of women’s higher education is 
treated with a judicious lightness of touch 
and playful irony, which completely prevent 
the subject from becoming wearisome. 
Miss Dorothy Piggott, the Second Wrangler, 
is a truthful portrait; and the entanglement 
of Mr. Keith Fellowes, the Junior Dean, 
with Miss Rose De l’Orme, an operatic 
artiste, during his engagement to Molly 
Gray, is described with admirable humour. 

One of tho most tiresome of the minor 
faults to which novelists are liable is plati- 
tudinarianism—if the name may be coined 
for the occasion. If the author of A Wasted 
Life and Marr'd had refrained from every 
now and then committing to paper the most 
undeniable of truisms with an air of sapient 


complacency, after the manner customary 
amongst novelists of fifty years ago, there 
would be scarcely anything in its pages to 
which serious exception could be taken. 
The story is well conceived, and many of 
the characters are drawn with considerable 
power. In the prologue we have George 
Deering, a spendthrift and good-for-nothing 
younger son, who, being sent away to 
Canada by Sir James, his father, marries 
the daughter of a settler, and upon his 
recall to England to assume a position as 
heir to the family estates, abandons her, 
and keeps his father in ignorance of the 
marriage. In the story itself George 
Deering, whose wife has died, is perplexed 
by the appearance upon the scene of Maud, 
their only daughter, on the eve of his mar¬ 
riage with Lady Henrietta Aswarby. The 
artifice by which he palms the child off as a 
foundling upon some people in a humble 
station of life is not the most happily 
designed part of the tale; but Maud’s life 
among the family which has adopted her, 
and the circumstances attending the dis¬ 
covery of her parentage, are skilful pieces 
of work. As may be inferred from its title, 
the book has rather a melancholy ending, 
but its interest is fully maintained to the 
last. 

Readers with a taste for fiction of a 
sentimental and sensational order may 
always be sure of finding something to their 
taste in the productions of Annabel Gray. 
Through Rifted Clouds is shorter, as regards 
matter, and altogether lighter in texture 
than Jerome, the latest preceding work from 
the author’s pen, and perhaps her best effort. 
We have in the present work no such bril¬ 
liant and effective studies as those of Iris, the 
prima donna, Harold, Hagar, and Jerome 
Lorimer, and Virginia Brooke, the Creole 
heiress. The subj ect of the book also is some¬ 
what unsavoury, being merely the history 
of the seduction and subsequent desertion 
of an impulsive and imaginative girl by the 
regulation villain, so well known to readers 
of the society novel. There is also a certain 
amount of weakness in the winding-up of 
the tale. The abandoned and betrayed 
girl is saved from suicide by another fond 
admirer, and on her supposed death-bed is 
visited by the handsome scoundrel who is 
responsible for her unfortunate condition. 
The latter, in his final appearance on the 
scene, is represented as tortured with the 
pangs of undying remorse upon witnessing 
the evil he has wrought; but as everybody 
knows that these pangs will only last about 
ten minutes, the result is not as impressive 
as the author no doubt desired. For all 
that, her pen is a clever one : she manages 
to adorn all that she touches, and few readers 
will, on the whole, be disappointed with her 
book. 

Mrs. Walford is now entitled to take rank 
as a past mistress in the art of writing good 
stories. She has the knack of investing 
with a life-like touch the commonest scenes 
of every-day life; so that her latest work, 
A Pinch of Experience, in spite of all short¬ 
comings, is entitled to a place among the 
best of contemporary fiction. It is not 
nearly as long as most of her works: it 18 
not even a romance in the ordinary sense, 
for no love-making takes place in it, unless 
d by VJA. I v)vlk_ 
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the schemes of certain interested people, 
■with the view of securing the hand of an 
heiress, can be dignified with the title. 
Yet the narrative abounds with absorbing 
interest, and is an excellent specimen of the 
author’s descriptive power. Rhoda Lupton, 
the only daughter of a rich country squire 
and his wife, has held undisputed sway as 
the petted and spoiled heiress of Lupton 
Manor from her earliest childhood, and now, 
having arrived at the age of eighteen, 
insists upon going to London upon a visit 
to her uncle and aunt in Cleveland Square. 
Not that she is in any way ignorant of 
London and London life. She has been up 
in town more than once with her parents, 
and has seen all the places of interest worth 
visiting. But life in a Dover Street Hotel, 
with decorously appointed excursions every 
day for the purpose of visiting all the 
popularly prescribed objects of interest, is 
very different in her eyes from life in London 
as described to her by her cousin, Bessie 
Sanquhar, who has come down on a visit to 
Lupton Manor. Mr. Robert Sanquhar is 
Mrs. Lupton’s brother; but he and his wife 
occupy a position in society very much 
inferior to that of the Luptons, and the 
latter have never maintained anything more 
than a partial intimacy with this branch of 
their family. The reasons for this attitude 
on the part of her father and mother are an 
enigma to Rhoda, who with the impulsive 
eagerness of a young girl enlists herself on 
the side of her uncle and his family', and 
insists on being allowed to accept their 
invitation to spend a few weeks with them 
in town. This visit forms the subject of 
the story, and the process of Rhoda’s dis¬ 
illusionment is delightfully told. Mrs. 
Walford gives a capital description of the 
mean shifts and selfish contrivances adopted 
by a vulgar and poverty-stricken family in 
their efforts to maintain a footing in society. 
It is an entertaining volume throughout, 
and well worthy of the author. 

Those who, like Mr. Krux, are partial to 
“ meditations among the tombstones ” will 
perhaps enjoy Leslie, a hysterical and 
morbid story, though not without touches 
of talent. Leslie Lacroix is a girl of two 
and twenty—and therefore we ought not to 
be told on p. 179 that “ Leslie stood there 
solus ”—an atheist, a thinker of consider¬ 
able power, but also of somewhat morbid 
imaginative tendencies. At the opening of 
the story she loses her mother, an occurrence 
which affords the writer an opportunity for 
much realistic and rather ghastly description 
of the external aspects of death, while a 
good deal of swooniDg and delirium falls to 
the lot of the daughter, whose peculiarities 
of nervous temperament are brought under 
notice at every turn of the narrative. How 
she and her doctor—a married man—fall in 
love with one another, and how, to gain her 
ends, she allows the doctor’s wife to attempt 
the crossing of a rotten bridge and be swept 
away by a river torrent, when a word of 
warning might have averted the catastrophe, 
are incidents which, if rather unhealthy 
in tone, as well as overburdened in the 
telling by a tiresome amount of material¬ 
istic speculation, are certainly' described 
with a good deal of force, 


Conjugal backsliding and its punishment 
is the motif of Clara Savile Clarke’s two 
stories, The Poet's Audience and Delilah. In 
the former of these there is a woman who 
treats with studied coldness and discourtesy 
the wealthy and generous husband who has 
rescued her from a life of poverty and 
domestic oppression; in the latter we have 
an ordinary tale of a husband’s desertion of 
his wife for another woman. Neither tale 
has a pleasant ending. Undoubtedly there 
is power in the writing, and the stories, 
though short, are of a high class. If there 
is any flaw in the workmanship, it lies per¬ 
haps in the fact that the characters are 
rather too intensely idealised. Their emo¬ 
tions and mental conflicts are of a Titanic 
order, and tend to remove the owners of 
them a little above the range of ordinary 
sympathy. Struggles between the angelic 
and the devilish elements raging within 
natures of adamantine mould, and ending in 
a sort of Aeschylean tragedy, are too far 
removed from everyday experience to affect 
us deeply. The best character, perhaps, is 
the Poet, who makes a business of enslaving 
the hearts of susceptible women, and is con¬ 
tinually described as “ moistening his red 
lower lip” with contentment. He is a 
detestable creature, but represents a certain 
type of vain and selfish manhood. 

Urania is a work by Camille Flammarion, 
translated by Augusta Rice Stetson. It is 
entitled “a romance,” and the contents 
may possibly justify the appellation in a 
certain sense. Most readers will see in it 
only an elaborate record of scientific facts 
and speculations, and if they are not par¬ 
ticularly interested in the story of the 
heavens will probably put the book down 
again. John Barrow Allen. 


TWO HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Vikings in Western Christendom, A.D. 789 
to A.D. 888. By C. F. Keary. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The title of this volume only half describes its 
contents. Its aim is not merely to relate the 
story of the Scandinavian invasions of Western 
Europe during the first hundred years of the 
true “Viking Age,” but also to trace the 
fortunes of the Carling dynasty during the same 
period. There is some felicity in the idea of 
thus presenting in a combined picture the 
history of the two powers which stand out 
respectively as the representatives of Heathen¬ 
dom and Christendom in the struggle of the 
ninth century; but the plan is one that only a 
great historian could successfully carry out. 
Mr. Henry's success is not such as to entitle him 
to this lofty designation; nevertheless, his book 
is by no means without merit. The author 
appears to have read most of the original 
authorities (at all events, most of those 
written in Latin), and is acquainted with the 
best modem writers on his subject; he is never 
guilty of wild conjecture, and his attitude 
towards the speculations of others is that of 
cautious reserve; his style, moreover, if not 
characterised by much strength, is, when at its 
best, highly graceful and refined. The chief 
defect of Ms work is the want of clearness of 
conception and representation. From the 

§ reface we learn that it was the reading of 
'rof. Steenstrup’s work, Normannerne, that 
suggested to Mr. Keary the idea of writing this 
book. It is to be regretted that he has not 
learned from that distinguished scholar one of 
the most conspicuous of his many literary 


virtues. The history of the Viking period is at 
best shadowy enough; but in reading Steens¬ 
trup’s work we are never in doubt what he 
regards as the true solution of any historical 
problem, or whether he considers it insoluble. 
In Mr. Keary’s narrative, on the contrary, the 
few established facts are almost unrecognisable 
in the cloud of meditative, not to say dreamy, 
reflections in which they are involved. The 
same defect is observable in the treatment 
of tho Carlovingian portion of the story, 
when there is not the same degree of exouse 
for it, the facts being comparatively well 
ascertained. There is no attempt to portray 
the character of any historical personage; 
nor is it easy to derive from these pages a 
distinct impression of the causes and results of 
any of the great events narrated. We shall 
probably not do Mr. KeaTy injustice in sup¬ 
posing that his cMef interest is in those aspects 
of Ms subject that relate to the history of 
religious ideas. At all events the portions of 
his book dealing with religious questions are 
those wMch are most likely to interest his 
readers. The second chapter, “On the Creed 
of Heathen Germany,” is excellent—far better, 
we may remark, than the author’s previous 
writings had led us to expect. The last chap¬ 
ter, “The Creed of Christendom,” contains 
many valuable remarks, though when the 
author speaks of the mediaeval theory of the 
sacraments as a doctrine of “ magic,” he is 
uttering only a half-truth. The proof-reading 
seems to have been negligently performed, and 
the printers can hardly be held responsible for 
some of the eccentricities in the spelling of 
proper names, such as Wodin (all through the 
book) and Campus Maiie. The chronological 
table at the end of the volume is admirably 
done. The index is fairly adequate, though 
it repeats several mistakes in the text 
wMch we may reasonably regard as mere 
slips of the pen. On p. 456, for instance, 
Mr. Keary inadvertently speaks of Hildebrand 
as “ Gregory the Great ”; in the index the 
reference appears under the name of Gregory 
I., to whom this title by custom belongs. On 
the whole, considering the extreme paucity of 
even tolerable books in English on the periods 
of history of wMch it treats, Mr. Keary’s work 
must be welcomed as supplying a real want. 

“ Heroes of the Nations.” — Theodoric the 
Goth, the Barbarian Champion of Civilisation. 
By Thomas Hodgkin. (Putnams.) Dr. Hodg¬ 
kin has already treated so fully of the history 
of the Ostrogothic kingdom, in his brilliant 
work on Italy and Her Invaders, that he has 
had an easy task in writing this popular account 
of the life of the man who has an unquestion¬ 
able claim to be regarded as the “ hero ” of tho 
Gothic nation. Readers of the larger work will 
find in this volume very little that is new to 
them ; but the story is so attractively told that 
even those to whom the facts are already 
familiar may find pleasure in reading it. In 
addition to the biography of Theodoric Mmself, 
the book gives a fairly copious sketch of the 
history of the OstrogotMc kingdom until the 
time of the conquest of Italy by Narses. The 
concluding chapter, headed “ Theodoric in 
Legend,” consists of an outline of the story 
related in the VUkina Saga, wMch Dr. Hodgkin 
has read only in the Latin and German trans¬ 
lations. It would not be reasonable to expect 
Dr. Hodgkin to be ns much at home in the 
study of Teutonic legend as he is in Italian 
Mstory ; if he had been so, he would not have 
suggested that the career of the mythical 
Witticb, the son of Wieland, embodies a reminis¬ 
cence of that of the historical Witigis. The 
illustrations are adn irably chosen and pleasingly 
executed; the four maps are fairiy good, 
though the engraver has blundered a few of 
the proper names. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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TWO BOOKS ON SPORT. 

Studies in the. Art of Rat-Catching ; A 
Manual for Schools. By H. C. Barkley. 
(John Murray.) Many will be puzzled by the 
title of this book. The author does not antici¬ 
pate that head-masters will very generally 
adopt it in the schools, but hopes that it may 
give boys a taste for a “ wholesome country 
pastime.” So he writes ten chapters didacti¬ 
cally on ferrets and thoir ordering (as our 
forefathers would have said), on terriers, ratting, 
and rabbiting, and links them together with a 
thin thread of banter, dismissing his pupils to 
the lighter occupations, Cicero, Ovid, and im¬ 
positions. The motif thus furnished sprang 
from a boy’s exclamation, “ What sport it would 
be if they would only teach rat-catching at 
school! ” Mr. Barkley’s Manual appears in 
good time for the Christmas holidays, and no 
greater happiness could befall lads who live in 
the country (and it may be added their parents 
as well) than to present them with a copy. The 
author’s enthusiasm is infectious, and his 
pupils will work off the superfluous energies 
in the useful task of clearing stacks and out¬ 
houses of vermin. If they listen to Mr. 
Barkley’s instructions they will not need the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin’s magical pipe. All 
his directions strike an old lover of rat-catching 
as eminently sagacious and practical. More 
especially is his dogma true that misbegotten 
whelps of no breed or beauty, and very doubt¬ 
ful paternity, are much better than well-bred 
animals for the assistance upon which the rat¬ 
catcher is to rely. Nature has unfortunately 
sent a plague of rats into Lincolnshire and other 
East Anglian shires, but it would speedily be 
diminished did farmers resort for advice to 
Mr. Barkley. The little book is full of useful 
hints, and ends with a well-told story of the 
sea. If with any of our readers the rat “ Sub 
terris posuitque domos atque horrea fecit,” 
let him at once turn for a remedy to Mr. 
Barkley’s amusing pages. 

Forty-five Years’ Recollections of Sport. By 
J. H. Corballis. Edited by Arthur T. Fisher. 
(Bentley.) These five hundred pages of 
pleasantly written narratives and anecdotes are 
admirably suited for country-house literature. 
Mr. Corballis is an adept at hunting, shooting, 
deer-stalking, fishing, golf, and hawking. 
Without espousing all his theories, any one fond 
of these sports will not only be amused, but 
almost certainly instructed, by the author’s 
narratives. The chapters on deer-stalking and 
fly-fishing aro the best : they are written with 
much enthusiasm and in good taste. For all 
relating to hunters, guns, and dogs, this book 
must serve as a manual. The remarks on the 
most suitable dress for shooting and fishing 
deserve careful attention, and the studies in 
natural history are of great interest. It does 
notfall to everyone’s lotto see a combat between 
a fox and an eagle, even if he has been wont to 
spend much time in Scotland. It is a doubtful 
compliment to say of Lord St. Lawrence that “he 
has had more practice in falling than any man 
I ever met.” The author longs (and may long) 
for the ‘' return of the days when hounds were 
the chief attraction, and when fields wero 
limited to some fifty or sixty people who came 
out to see them work with little or no help.” 
Hunting, like shooting, has lost its primal 
simplicity of late years. Mr. Corballis’s stories 
are generally amusing; but he should not have 
related as a grave modem fact what is really 
an old American “ screamer,” the anecdote of 
the fox ridding itself of parasites. Occasionally, 
the style shows that the author’s hand is more 
used to rod and gun than to the pen ; but for a 
fair conspectus of sport as it is at the present 
day a reader may be safely recommended to Mr. 
Corballis’s book. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. H. S. 
Wilkinson (author of The Brain of an Army) 
are jointly preparing a book on the Defences of 
England, which will be published at an early 
date by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press the 
autobiography of Isaac Williams, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, author of sevoral of the 
“ Tracts for the Times.” It is edited by his 
brother-in-law, Sir George Prevost, late Arch¬ 
deacon of Gloucester. 

Mn. Elkin Mathews will publish this 
month a volume of a somewhat original kind. 
It is a collection of lyrical poems by twelve 
different writers, most of them young men, 
some of whom are known by previous volumes 
of verse, while others come before the public 
for the first time. It is called The Boole of the 
Rhymers' Club, and the names of the contribu¬ 
tors are:—Ernest Dowson, Edwin J. Ellis, 
G. A. Greene, Richard Le Gallienne, Lionel 
Johnson, Victor Plarr, Ernest Radford, Ernest 
Rhys, T. W. Rolleston, Arthur Symons, Dr. 
Todhunter, W. B. Yeats. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate are about to 
publish an important work on Methods of 
Industrial Renumeration, by Mr. David F. 
Schloss, formerly scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. The author, in dealing with 
the wage system and its modifications, gives a 
description of sweating, profit sharing, and of 
co-operation. 

The next volume in the series of “ Rulers of 
India,” published by the Clarendon Press under 
the editorship of Sir W. W. Hunter, will be a 
Life of Madhu Rao Sindhia, who founded the 
military supremacy of the Mahrattas in the 
second half of the last century. It is written 
by Mr. H. G. Keene, the historian of the 
Moghul Empire, and illustrated with a repro¬ 
duction of a portrait in the possession of Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. 

Mr. John Murray announces a history of 
Strathfield-saye, which was associated with the 
name of Pitt before it was with that of 
Wellington. The book is written by the Rev. 
Charles H. Griffiths, rector of the adjoining 
parish of Strathfield-Turgis; and it will be 
published in a handsome quarto, with illus¬ 
trations. 

TnE Cambridge Press will publish immedi¬ 
ately the text of the Liber Niger, or Black 
Book of the Church of Lincoln, edited by Mr. 
Christopher Wordsworth, from the papers of 
the late Henry Bradshaw. A second volume 
will contain the other customs and statutes of 
the same church. 

TnE success of the new fortnightly re-issue 
of the “ Aldine Poets ” has encouraged the 
publishers to add the works of several not 
hitherto represented in the series. The follow¬ 
ing arrangements have already been made: 
Scott, edited, with memoir and introductions, 
by Mr. John Dennis, in 5 vols.; Shelley, edited, 
with memoir and notes, by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman; Wordsworth, edited, with memoir and 
notes, by Mr. Edward Dowden, with portrait, 
in 0 vols., containing all the copyright poems 
and notes, with the exception of “ The 
Recluse”; and Herrick, edited, with memoir 
and notes, by Mr. George Saintsbury, in 2 vols. 
These will be printed at the Chiswick Press, and 
published at half-a-crown per volume. The 
first volume of Scott will be published on 
February 15, and the other volumes will follow 
at intervals of a fortnight. In addition to the 
ordinary edition, 150 copies will be printed on 
large paper, crown octavo. We may add that 
the present re-issue of the Aldine Poets is not 
a mere reprint of the old editions, but in all 


cases where necessary a thorough revision has 
been made, and in some instances entirely new 
editions have been prepared. Of the volumes 
already published, Cray, Pope, and Milton are 
quite new; and arrangements have also been 
made for new editions of Burns (by Mr. G. A. 
Aitken) and Goldsmith (by Mr. Austin Dobson); 
and for a thorough revision, with new memoirs, 
of Prior, Swift, Thomson, Cowper, Surrey, 
Wyatt, and Parnell. 

Mr. Lionel Johnson is engaged on a 
volume of essays on Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
similar in intention to Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
(if or ye Meredith. It will contain an exhaustive 
bibliography by Mr. John Lane, who will be 
obliged by any roferen " ■ ■■ H uncollected stories 
and papers of Mr. Hai L that may be sent to 
him at the office of tin- publisher, Mr. Elkin 
Mathews, Vigo-street. 

Mr. T. Fisiier Unwin has nearly ready for 
publication a three-volume novel, by Mr. W. 
Braunston Jones, entitled Mithazan. The story 
deals with Oriental superstition and romance, 
with episodes recalling the “ Lamia” of Keats 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Rappacini’s 
Daughter.” 

The next volume of the “ Book-Lovers 
Library” will be Books Condemned to he Burnt, 
by Mr. James A. Farrer. 

A SECOND edition is announced of Mutiny 
Memoirs, by Col. A. R. D. Mackenzie, C.B. 
The first edition, dedicated to the Viceroy of 
India, was disposed of in less than three months; 
and it is in response to calls from all parts, that 
the “ Pioneer ” Press, of Allahabad, have 
arranged for a second edition, which will be 
illustrated. The English publishers are Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co., Westminster. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will shortly 
publish Farthest Fast, and South and West: 
Notes of a Journey Home through Japan, 
Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian 
Globe-Trotter. The work will be illustrated 
with twelve views of the places visited. 

The fourth yearly issue of the Metropolitan 
Year-Book will be published in a few days. 
Additional space has again been set aside for 
the London County Council, its constitution, 
powers, and duties, and the work of its third 
year is reviewed at some length. A great deal 
of additional information about the Metro¬ 
politan Poor Law District and the valuation 
of the metropolis is also supplied. 

Prou. Cheyne contributes the following note 
to The Expository Times :— 

“The Society of Historical Theology was founded 
last year by a few friends of theological study, 
belonging to different religious bodies. It was 
hoped that the principles of historical inquiry 
were by this time sufficiently understood to serve 
as a bond of union between those who differed 
even widely on points of dogmatic theology and 
ecclesiastical polity. Among its honorary members 
are the Bishop of Durham, the Dean of West¬ 
minster, and Dr. Martincau. The proposed edition 
of the Hexateuch has the same objects as that of 
the Hook of (ienrsxs, published by Profs. Kautzsch 
and Socin, though the plan adopted for represent¬ 
ing the documentary sources is different. It is 
designed for the benefit of students of the literary 
criticism of the Old Testament, and not to promote 
any particular views as to the historical character 
or religious value of the narratives. And while 
the society gives the work a general approval, the 
committee alone will be responsible for its details. 
The work is based (by permission) on the Revised 
Version. The president for this year is Prof. 
Cheyne; for the coming year, Dr. Fairbaim, 
Principal of Mansfield College, lias been elected.” 

At the meeting of the English Goethe Society, 
held on Friday of this week in the rooms of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, Dr. W. C. 
Conpland was to read a paper on “ Recent 
Contributions to the Study of Faust," 
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Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, 
have just issued a fourth edition of Prof. 
Hiram Corson’s Introduction to the Study of 
Robert Browning's Poetry, revised'and enlarged. 
The new matter consists of a reproduction of a 
photograph of the poet, taken not long before 
his death, a facsimile of a personal letter to the 
author, and “A Death in the Desert ” with its 
argument. 

FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The February number of Merry England will 
be devoted to “Memorials of Cardinal Man- 
ning ” by personal friends, together with 
letters and documents not hitherto published. 

The North American Review for February, 
which passes into the hands of Brentano’s as 
London agents, will contain the first of a series 
of articles by Mr. Gladstone, entitled “ The 
Olympian Religion.’’ 

Pbof. A. B. Davidson has written a short 
article on Kuenen and Lagarde. for the 
February Expository Times. The same number 
will contain articles and notes by the Dean of 
Canterbury and Profs. Driver, Cheyne, Ryle, 
Beet, Massie, and Banks. The Bishop of 
Derry and others will write on “ The Unpar¬ 
donable Sin.’’ 

Another sixpenny monthly, entitled the 
Novel Review, is to appear next week. It will 
contain, among other articles, a character 
sketch of Bjiirnson; stories by Amelia Pardo 
Bazan, the Spanish novelist, and by Mrs. 
Alexander; a review of Bernard Shaw by 
himself; an interview with Lanoe Falconer, 
author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe ” ; and portraits 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Bjiirnson, and Ber¬ 
nard Shaw. 

The forthcoming number of the Cabinet Por¬ 
trait Gallery will contain portraits (by W. & D. 
Downey) of the Princess May, Sir William 
Thomson, and Miss Julia Neilson. A new 
edition is also now ready of the monthly part 
containing the recent portrait of the late Duke 
of Clarence. 

The Illustrated London News of January 23 
will contain some interesting drawings taken 
at Sandringham by the veteran artist, Mr. 
William Simpson. Mr. Simpson accompanied 
the Prince of Wales to India, and has been his 
guest more than once at Sandringham, so that 
he was privileged to make sketches in the 
chamber of death. 

In the Newbery House Magazine for February, 
Canon Carter, of Clewer, writes on “ The 
Intercession of Christ,” Canon Knox Little on 
“ The Life of Laurence Oliphant,” Mr. Charles 
Welch, librarian of the Guildhall, on the 
“ History of the Guilds of the City ” (the first 
paper of a series). Dr. Hayman answers Prof. 
Goldwin Smith on the subject of “ Disestab¬ 
lishment,” and Mrs. Walford concludes her 
paper on “ Sydney Smith.” 

The first number of the Eastern and Western 
Remew is to be published next Monday. Hence¬ 
forth the portion printed in Arabic will be 
issued as a supplement, which may be sub¬ 
scribed for separately, while the English portion 
will be increased from forty-four to fifty-six 
pages. 

In consequence of the demand for the first 
number of the Thinker, Messrs. Nisbot have 
found it necessary to prepare a second edition, 
which will be ready immediately. 


I NIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In consequence of the prevailing epidemic of 
influenza, it has been resolved to postpone the 
beginning of term at Oxford for a fortnight, 
that is to say, until the end of the first week 


of February. It is stated, however, that it is 
not practicable to add a fortnight at the end of 
term; so that the period of residence before 
Easter will thus be reduced to six weeks. 

The annual committee of Convocation of the 
Victoria University have invited Lord Spencer 
to accept the office of Chancellor, vacant by 
the death of the Duke of Devonshire. Lord 
Spencer is not only a life member of the Uni¬ 
versity Court, but was also Lord President of 
the Council at the time when application was 
made for the charter. 

Lord Salisbury —to whom, as Chancellor 
of the University, the duty of appointment fell, 
through failure of the fellows to agree upon an 
election—has nominated Prof. Bartholomew 
Price to be master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
in succession to the late Dr. Evans. 

Prof. J. H. Middleton’s second term of 
three years as Slade professor of fine art at 
Cambridge will end next month, but he is 
eligible for re-election. 

Prof. J. W. Hales, Clark lecturer in Eng¬ 
lish literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will deliver a course of six lectures during the 
present term, beginning on Saturday, January 
23, upon “ The Essayists from Bacon to 
Addison inclusive, with a general view of those 
who followed them.” 

Mr. J. Bass Mullinoer will deliver a 
course of ten lectures at Cambridge during the 
present term, beginning on Saturday next, 
upon “ The History of Education.” 

Sir M. Monier-Williams has received 
Rs.28,710 from the Thakore Sahib of Gondal, 
£200 from theMaharajaof Mysore, £100 from the 
Maharaja of Travancore, and Rs.1000 from the 
Maharani Sarnomayi, to be applied to the 
extension of the Oxford Indian Institute. 
These sums, with others received or promised 
from subscribers in this country, will enable the 
library and frontage towards Broad-street to be 
completed ; and if a sum of about £3500 more 
is subscribed before April, 1892, it will be 
possible to carry out in full the designs of the 
architect (Mr. Basil Champneys), which will 
give more space to the overcrowded museum, 
and will add some much-needed lecture rooms. 
The Institute is at present endowed with £300 a 
year by the university. 

THEUniversity of Londonhas recently received 
two benefactions. Lord Sherbrooke, its first re¬ 
presentative in Parliament, has given £1000, the 
income of which is to be awarded triennially 
as a prize for an essay embodying original 
research in some branch of science; and Lord 
Derby has announced his intention also to 
give £1000, to found a Granville scholarship 
in memory of his predecessor. 

At a meeting of Convocation of the Uni¬ 
versity of London, held on January 19, the 
following resolution was passed without oppo 
sition: 

“That this House is of opinion that the Albert 
University Charter, if granted, would neither 
supply a Teaching University for Loudon, as 
recommended by the Royal Commission, nor tend 
to promote the interests of higher education, while 
it might interfere with the work of the University 
of London.” 

Mr. C. Couris, a native of the Ionian 
Islands and a graduate of Athens, has been 
appointed to give instruction in modem Greek 
at University College, Liverpool. 

Two courses of lectures will be commenced 
next week at University Hall, Gordon-square : 
on Wednesday, the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter 
will deliver the first of eight lectures on 
“ Theology in the Book of Isaiah ” ; and on 
Friday, the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, the 
warden, will deliver the first of ten lectures on 
“ The Theory of Exchange, Hire, and Interest.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON THE DEATH OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE. 

Death, jealous of Life's light and joy, 
Put forth his hand to smite; 
Triumphant Death could but destroy 
The lamp but not the light. 

The joy is gone, the love is left 
Solo treasure of the bride bereft; 

Shine love nndimmed in sorrow’s night; 
Death cannot quench this purest light. 

Beatrix L. Tollemachf.. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Eiciithij, Eugihie cl'. Sodalisme, communiame et collect iv. 

ismo. Fieri"*: Guillaumin. 2 fr. SO e. 

LoTr, Pierre. Fantdme d’Orient. Paris: Calmann Levy. 

8fr. 60 c. „ . ... 

Schkfplbb. L. V. Michelangelo. Eine Benaiasnncoatudic, 
Altenburg: Geibcl. 4M. 

Tome:., G., et H. Rollrt. Lea enfants en prison: etudes 
anecdotiques sur I’enfanoe oriminelle. Paris: Plon. 

3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Dabmkstbteb, Janies. Lea pmphtMes d’Ismel. Paris : 

Calmann Levy. 7 fr. 50 u. , , 

Wrii.i., Alex. Les cinq livres (mosaistea) de Muise. 6e 
Livre. Deuteronomc. Furis: Sauvaitre. 5 fr. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Braucoobt, Le Marquis du Frcsnc de. T. VI. lit fln du 
rCgnc. Paria: Pieaid. 11 fr. 

Gbuchioute, allgemeine, lirag. v. W. Oncken. 191. Abtli. 
Geachichte der oricntaliscnen Augelegenhcit ini Zeitraum 
d. Pariaor u. d. Berliner Friedona. Yon l. Bamberg. 
Berlin: Grot*. 3 M. 

GiiEnoHEL, 1. Em- Geachichte Biebenburgens. Nach den 
Quellendargeatellt. Wien: Gerold’aSobn. 2M. 
Gi'.NTORB, L. Die Idee der Wiedervergeltung ill del- Ge- 
schichte u. Philoaophie il. Strafreehta. Erlangen: 
Biasing. 6 M. „ ,, 

Hartkauk, O. Der Antheil der Eussen am Feldzugc von 
1799 in der Schweiz. Zurich • Trill). 3 M. 60 Pf. 
Hbxnebkro, H. Die politiselien Beziebungen Zwisehen 
Deutschland u. Frankreich unter Konig Albrecht I. 
1289—1308. Stmasburg : Heitz. 2 M. 60 Pf. 
jAoquRTOK, G. Document* relatifs il l’adininistmtion 
ttnancii're en France de Charles,VII. 5 Fruneois Ier (1443— 
1623). Paris : ricanl. 8 fr. 60 e. 

JunKion, W. Kleinasiatische Studien. Unteraurhungen zur 
griechiseh-pers. Gesehichte d. 4. Jahrh. v. Chr. Mar¬ 
burg: Elwert. 9 M. ...... , , 

La volt, fir, Rcnf. La morale dans l’histmre: f'tude aur lea 
prineipaux systOmeR de philoaophie de l’histoire dejrnis 
l’antiquiti' jusqu’ h noa jour*. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 60 e. 
Lot Fern. Lea derniers Oarelingiens: Lothaire, Louis V., 
diaries de Lorraine, 954—991. l’aria : Bouillon 18 fr. 
Mokumbrta Germaniao hiatorica. Epistolarum tomi I. pars. 
II. Gregorii I. papae registnun epistolarum toini I. para 
II. Libri V.—VII. Post P. Erraldi obitum ed. L. M. 
Hartmann. Berlin : Weidmann. 12 M. . 

Staatsr* lum rKK. preusaische, ails der Regierungazeit Kiiiug 
Friedrichs II. Hrsg. v. H. v. Bybel u. G. SchmoUer. 

з. Bd. Der Beginu d. Tjahr. Krieges. Berlin: A. 

Duncker. 16 M. ... ,, 

Zay, E. Histoire monetaire ilea colonies franyaiacs, d’apres 
lea documents officiels. Paris: Cliallamel. 20 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Britzelbayb, M. Hymeuomyceten aus Siidliayem. 11. 

Till. Berlin: Friedliinder. 40M. 

Morob, D. Ueb. die Formen der Bakteroiden bet den 
einzelnen Bpeziea der Leguminosen. I^ipzig: Fhlier. 
3 M . 

Nkumann, C. Uel). e eigenthflinliohen Full olektm- 
dynumiseller Induction. Leipzig: Hir/cl. 811. 
Sthrknck, L. v. Keisen u. Forsehungen im Amur-Lande m 
ilen J. 1864-6. 3. B(l. 2. Lfg. Die Volker d. Amur- 

Landes. Etlinographischer Till. 1. Hiilfte. St. Peters¬ 
burg : Eggers. 36 M. 

Viollk, J. Cours de physique. T. II. Acoiutniue ct 
optique. 2 o Par l ie. Optique geoimHrique. Paria: 
Masson. 10 fr. 

PHTT/DLOGY, ETC. 

Conradv, A. Da-s Harieuandranntyam. Ein altnepule*. 
Tanzspiel. Mit e. gnunmat. Einleitg. lirsg. I^ipzig: 
Koehler. 1 M. 60 Pf. ...... 

Dubois, Mareel. Examen de la gfographie de Strabon. 
Etude critique de la method i et des sources. Pans: 

Colin. 12 fr. _ , _. _ _ . 

Grimm. J. u. W. Deutsches Wdrterbuch. 8. Bd. 8. Lfg. 
Bearb. unter Leitg. v. M. Heyne. (8p. 1345 1536.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 2M. . . n T . . 

Holdkb, A. Alt-celtiecher Bprachschatz. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: 

Teubner. 8 M. , „ ... „ . , . 

Schulsnburo, A. Graf. v. der. Grammatik, Vocabulanum 

и. Sprachproben der Bprache Y« Murray Island. Leipzig; 
Friedrich. 4 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON HERO[n]DA8. 

II. 

Melbourne: Nor. 1891. 

Dialectal forms have caused misunderstanding 
in at least two places, viz.: 

IV. 50, where fiapnipofiat 4>i,ui tr ert t yw Kieffi 
should be read as paprhpopai 4117 a «<r hit ffpipy kuvtj. 
i.e., uapripoput, tpiffi, taatV Tjulpn Ktivff ip p, 

k. t.A. 

The reading of the next line is obscured by a 
vox nihili, but the general sense is clear : “ I assure 
you the day will come when you will scratch your 
head to no purpose.” [Cf. (ffettrat hpup Drew wot' 
oA«Ap Taioi Ipii ] It would appear that the maid 
is scratching her head, and, as punishment was 
administered to female slaves by blows upon the 
head, the point of thejremark is obvious. 

iv p ri Bptyua tout’ (raffias Kvf)tnt gives the 
sense, but scarcely satisfies the conditions of the 
text, if rightly reported. 

And IV. 82-84. Read 

Ip, Uf rialpoK, tiptoes tiffs 

xalfit (<p’ ipols raisSt wtl rim ra.tc 

faff’ Stuiffrui Tt xal ytyfft iffffop. 

[faffi = tiff l. ‘‘Be propitious to these women and 
to any who are their spouses or near of kin.”] 

II. 44-45 . 6 riwTis i/uiv Affiffs xvpti (“meets with 
poaching”) was probably a colloquial phrase for 
“ someone is poaching on my preserves.” 

If nothing better has been suggested, one may 
guess at wpis kvSo s,i e.,“ for fear he should waste 
time in declaiming for effect,” a probable tempta¬ 
tion to a ypuuuartvs. 

II. 47. Read v tawe iwurwp (from (witw&a) ; cf. 

l. 71, tl\ittp. 

II. 78. Perhaps Bapaiup Af[o»r’ ISjotfi’ tie, ti 
OxKijs tiff. “ I would not shrink from looking a 
lion in the face, if he were no better than a 
Thales.” 

III. 1-57, I believe all these lines are spoken by 
the mother. LI. 8-13 I should arrange thus 
(having put a colon after ii((op) — 

kov flip ff tdipff Ktirai 
too ypapfionffTta teal rp iff eat ff wtwpij 
rbp fitffBip airti k t}v 7 4 Nayydnou kA aCau 
otiK tip r axias At (e it, rffy y t pij p wotlffrpffv 
SffOVWfp OIKtfoVfflP o1 rt wpoiviKot 
Xoi tpfftirai ffd<p’ oilSt XVTtpip S«7(ai. 

= (generally) : 

“ He couldn’t readily tell you where the school¬ 
master's door is . . ., but where the gaming is to 
be found in the haunts of loafers, he could tell 
quickly enough.” 

III. 14-21. I gather that the knuckle-bones 
used for gaming were kept greased, and that the 
boy scraped the wax off the slate for this purpose. 
LI. 17-21 should probably be read thus : 

ulfe f.(f hot ’ ainl/v ulov 'AtSffp BAi(ir], 
ypdif/ti flip ouSip waAdp, (k S' JA pe (iitstt * 
al SopwctAtSts Si Airopurdpat woAAby 
(p rijffi tputrpi rots Tt Sutriois Ktivrai 
rrjs AffieiBov (ifiiav rjj (el waprl ypiiptoBa. 

The meaning is that, if ever the boy does look at 
his elate otherwise than if it were deadly, it is not 
to write anything pretty on it, but to scrape off 
all the wax: his knuckle-bones aro more greasy 
than the household oil-flask. The quantity Aiva- 
pun'pai is scarcely too bold for an author who uses 
ctkOAoi, e'pecially when the frequent confusion of 
Ai wapis ana Aiecpni is remembered. Cf. the near 
approach of meaning in the 4 a iwapn rpl\a of Sopho¬ 
cles. AI and AI ore often practically indistinguish¬ 
able. The gen. AffKtBoo depends on the comparative. 
The point in ipio-ps is obscure. At present I guess 
that tpUffai are not here the “ bellows,” but some 
sort of blow-pipe, which, like the nets, formed 
port of the boy’s sporting outfit. 

[One is prevented from reading ai SopteaAltn 
S’A<1 liropu (pn w- aaSp, not by the anapaest in the 
4th foot (for which cf. vi. 50), but by the absence 
of caesura ] 

III. 30. Is this the first line of some well-known 
prim*, rather than exegetic of warf/p ? 

III. 34-36. Still spoken by the mother : 

’'AwoAKov 4 ypt". ‘ toSto,” ffffit, “ xh g<W«li 
tAAoi, (pi 7 ffoi, x^ TT ‘ k.t.A." 

“‘why,’ I say to him, ‘you dunce, even your 


mother can tell you that, though she doesn’t know 
her letters.’ ” 

III. 49. Hart fiffS’ hSipra K.vffffai is apparently a 
colloquialism for “ so that one has nothing left to 
say—the thing is so evident.” I suppose the origin 
of the phrase lies in the tying up of one’s mouth 
so tightly that one ‘can’t even move a tooth.’ 
* To rew up one's mouth,” as an expression for 
reducing to silence, is known from Aeschines, de 
Falsa Leg. 31. 5. 

III. 58. Here the schoolmaster begins. T sug¬ 
gest : 

fill fiaff a op airy, VlffTportfiff, (wtixto, 

((ft ydp oliSip fitXov. 

— “ enough, don’t continue your imprecations 
upon him : he shall get his full share (of punish¬ 
ment).” 

III. 62-65. Arrange and read thus: 

Stl(tiv rt trot olet'u rtipyu, KAh/cbA’, 4 irpijfffffii. 
oC ffoi It' ItwapKtt ratffi Sopodffiv waif ay 
iffrpiSS’ Sieaffwtp olSt; wpis ti ri/p walffrpffy 
(p roiffi wpovpiKoifft xoAsIfm tpoireaiw 

“ I promise I will show you what you are about. 
Axe you no longer content to play with knuckle¬ 
bones on the back of your hand like these (other 
boys), but must you go to the gaming-place and 
play pitch and toss among the loafers ? ” 

The MS. would give St(ie rt a aivtu. For the 
elision of <r(o 1 ) cf. V. 9 and elsewhere. 

SffrpdBS' is an adverb, and probably connected 
with kffTpiBn. See drawing in Rich’s Diet. Antiq. 
{astragalus) of knuckle-bones (riding) on the back 
of the hand. 

III. 74 sq. Possibly oiSapiou x»p*7t, i.e., “you 
haven’t room anywhere (for commendation).” 

The absence of Se with lecuytatitv is instructive 
for such passages as Aesch. Agam. 552. 

III. 80. Join tpdptip with what follows—“as 
many as your wicked hide can bear.” 

III. 87. Read 

ou Stl ku Aff(m {?) 

IV. 36. 8*»i 8f/3aiour(oi) suits the letters, but is 
otherwise not satisfactory. Possibly Seas BaSa( tis. 
Cf. AaAhffti in 1. 33. The very statue is a chatterer. 

IV. 37, 38. Read 

tt prll ns oSrifP olS t BaraAffy BAdif/as 
is toSto ri iaipifffia, pi StlaBai 

— “It anyone doesn’t know Batale herself after 
looking at this likeness, he’s a fool ” (lit. “ lot him 
not go without a nurse”). Cf. Thrasymachus’s 
enquiry of Socrates— tItBti aoi tun; and the context. 

IV. 54. 4AA’ ffUtpff ye Kffel flifop aBfirai probably 
= “but a gentle mistress gets pushed all the 
further,” i.e., give a slave an inch and she will 
take an ell. 

IV. 50 sqq. The picture apparently represents 
a harvest-field, a young man stripped at work, an 
ox-wain, and other appropriate figures. The 
picture would be one well known to the contempo¬ 
raries of Herodas. I should guess that wipuypoe is 
some implement for gathering in wheat. 

[Dr. Rutherford might have made the allusions 
to Apelles' pictures a convincing argument for 
placing the scene of the piece in the temple of 
Asclepius at Cos.] 

V. 4, 5. Read 

(yie 'AufpirvTatrjp rj)s A(ytts Spthpffiea yvvat.a ; 

as an indignant question of Gastron. “ When did 
I ever see the woman ? ” 

V. 30. Read 

[itO' fit kAttStt {rf. 11. 2, 3). 

Ampbituaie is a lady, and 4a«7k Stl is inappro¬ 
priate. Possibly, therefore, 

/itO' ffs 4aii'8c7 Kffyii pits (= rocb) woSi^ffarpov. 

V. 69. Read 

fill rati d y\ AAA’ iptofitp ulrrip. 

“ Nay, let us let him go.” 

V. 85. Render “you shall then keep your 
holiday from holiday.” wapd wpooSowlap for iyttv 
loprlie (((pyov, i.e., “you shall have no share in 
the holiday. 

AT. 5. We should keep the reading of the first 
hand— 

aAA4 r&A<pn’ ffp fitrpia — 

as part of the mistress’s speech. She was going 
to say “ When I come to measuring out your 
allowance {then you are active enough).” The 


! maid mutters a sarcastic completion of the sen¬ 
tence— 

t4 tcplfip’ ifitOptis, Kti Toff out' uwoffrd(u — 

(“and if only that much (a pinch) is wasted . . .”) 
Here the mistress cuts short her muttering with 

rlfP fffidpffP, &o. 

VI. 27. Read 

7wb7k«5, auTff g’ ff yopdf wot’ (kt piif/et. 

yvpuTttts is an expletive, like the vulgar English, 
“ Oh, my friends and neighbours.” 

VI. 33 sqq. Read 

NoffffiSt Xph a Ba 

rrj fiif SoKtu fidfap fitp ff yvvif wpff(ai. 

AdBot fit S’ ’ASpiffTtta, x<Afwr tCprwv 

fp’ oSk SpSittis ffawpis (art wpoffSoiffp. 

I.e., “ Let Nossis find a friend in her to whom I 
do not seem to have done N<- i« greater kindness 
than (it is natural for) a w< in .. ;to do). And, so 
befal me Nemesis, I wouldn i give her a single 
rotten one, if I had a thousand." In full 

NsfffflSi xph ff toi {(atipff) f/Ttpt fail Soku, k r.A. 
XiAIup sc. HavBtipup. 

The letters “ ikt or 1*17 standing above ve ” I take 
to represent a correction to yvvaW —in which case 
I) yueoilic' (p(a 1 may end the line. 

T. G. Tucker. 

Trinity College, Dublin : Jan. 16, 1892. 

Mr. Kenyon has kindly communicated to me 
the very interesting fact that, acting on a hint 
from Prof. Diels, he has discovered that No. 9 of the 
new fragments has been torn away from No. 1, 
bpty in verse 1 of Frag. 9 having begun verse 6 of 
Frag. 1, two or three letters being obliterated at 
the very beginnings of the words in Frag. 9. 
This confirms Mr. Headlam’s ri Bplyuu in verse 6 . 
With the help of the new light thus given, we 
may arrange the verses pretty fairly down to 
verse 13 (16) thus, beginning with the 5th ( 8 th) 
verse: 

[r 6e~\Bpo(t tea 1 teeth fitXP‘ CT(V seapuffra^ffu] 
tA] Bpiytia rf fftelwoivt fidABuwov Bu.fia, 

[ 8 fi]Ai 7 McyaAAf, teal av A drfiiov Kv&fffftts ; 
ou] r&pya at t puxovffie • 4\A4 pfe or (fifia 
flfv ipd SfiptaBa, i8®[m]Ii oux Vfiie 

(y{ 7 J7 oiielp' ff r* 0 [ri]aov eipiote; StlAff, 

&v‘ ffTffOt * itov at fi 8ff[ior], (i BiAtis, *Aeya, 

’av Aovffoe • ou[xl 1 aiX*Aeit] tppieus Book til. 

Mr. Headlam’s TbAAi' was also very near what I 
think must be considered the true reading. The 
superstition of the mistress (if, indeed, it be a mortal 
who is speaking) is brought out in 11. 4, 5, when, 
as an instance of the maidservant’s laziness, she 
selects the fact that she will not take the trouble 
on holidays to decorate the domestic altar with 
wool. 

4. “ It is not work that tires you so." 

6 . I am not confident of the reading. 

7. liffiov sett. Aoitiv (fit- 

A. Palmer. 

King’s College, Cambridge : Jan. 18,1892. 

I have now made a complete examination of the 
MS. Mr. Kenyon’s transcription has left little 
that is positive to be gleaned; but there is a good 
deal of negative information ascertainable. There 
are many places where it would be impossible 
except by a facsimile to record the evidence, but 
where nevertheless the traces are enough to dis¬ 
prove a wrong conjecture. Thero are even several 
where from the traces left the right conjecture, if 
made, could be pronounced certain. Such are 
i. 82, 83; vi. 97, 98, 99. The chief of the more 
or less positive results 1 have obtained are : 

I. 34. The superset iption over [tV] *’ % “ 
ri S' tlSoe, . o .... os being clear, and each * 
traceable. 

I. 79. Mr. Kenyon gave 

Bptmaa Tffe fifAt i it etc 1 [o]h|ios 

, . KT . . . polls . ptts . TU . [ajKpffTOV. 

Mr. Nicholson conjectured xhttvadpous rptls, which 
is certain, fin being almost clear. Read 

[k^] Kr[ijfid~]pous [t]s«7i [tyx*]o[ff<L M 01 4]*P^ T0L '- 
The a is legible, and so are the lower parts of ryx£ 

It was the remains of yx that Mr. Kenyon tooa 
for ra. After the a nothing is visible. I merely 
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guess that p.ai was present. The marginal adscript 
to 79 I read as xvapy with 8<v above, the letters 
arjv being, perhaps, struck out. It is worth com¬ 
paring this with 

AlIC 0» 

the adscript to I. 25, ainaiKty i< nonvrjr. The 
bracketed a, however, so read by Mr. Kenyon, 
seems to me doubtful. 

Over the v of koiuji is written 'A', which the 
dots, I think, show not to be an accent. I take it 
to mean Xtlntt. 

I. 87. ** . toKtt is legible. I cannot at the 
moment remember whether ob »««•«»« » has been 
proposed. 

II. 6. The appearance is to me rather xaiv . 

mXuKoy. 

II. 9. [«ral £»]u[€*>] o[u]< /9oi/\<J[a«]0a ? This 

was a proverbial phrase, which would certainly bo 
appropriate in the place: Demosth. 1308—S' 

bfio\oyov/.tty icol raiviat xuXtly *cal far ob X. ivriva 
ifitoy Booh bfitba. Menander (Paroemiogr.) fa pity 
ybp ovx ws OtKontv iAA’ lor Suydytiffa. I admit thnt 

I looked to find traces of this expression; but the 
p seems clear and the o nearly so. 

II. 12. [’Aperr]^** or [KAht jl'jjo!*', the letter 
preceding a having been apparently r; and so in 

II [Ap,(TTrf$>]flM'Ta or [KAfiTO{p]uiyTa. 

II. 17. Mr. Kenyon gavo xh ryiarany. The 
second r, however, seems to have been struck out. 

I suspect («al prpaa) . Kfj[K~\ypaa (*al 

IjXypira) is also possible, but does not appear to 
suit so well. For the accent cf. 98, 

II. 73. I think $>iAi[w]»[o]j. There was a cor¬ 
rection written above. 

IV. 38. Prof. Palmer’s pip [_lrbp]rjr SiloBu may 
be. right. I can discern what may be tv. 

IV’. 47. I do not know whether Prof. Palmer’s 
■vavraxp S’ [hr??] xeiirai was suggested by the MS. 
If not, it is the more supported by independence, 
for the MS. suggested Xaoy [alike) to me. The true 
reading must, I think, bo one of these two, and 
tap seems the more likely. 

V. 34. The MS. has ptfavptv . yvy . . . ufa t i.e. t 
filfay iily 1) ywii ypbfa, and, written above, Snev 
pv( . . (or - pv{ . .). The super cribed reading is 
probably the better, since that first written may 
easily be due to reminiscence of IV. 69—«i ph 
ibiK 'uv n pofar ywh TiAimrtiy ; but I do not see 
that it is determinable whether, besides 5 /kt), we 
should read ypvfa, ypb[*ir, or even ypv(uy. Cf. 

III. 36. 

VII. 1. The line ends with ti, confirming Blass’ 
rbr [«uAal *1) ri. 

VII. 12. The last word must have been \apwpb- 
nu (or <pcitp"vfu), there being before v half a loop 
as of the head of p. 

VII. 14. Mr. Kenyon gave tf. 

xtar . . 

Head If [«o cru, M]r)r[po]r. n <ri[f, . . 
i is dear and vt almost perfect, and there are 
distinct, though very slight, indications of the tail 
of p. There is nothing to confirm av, but ef»u 
suits the remaining traces. 

VII. 31. oi [«]ttiv i[<t]t, < «., 2a’ far' laa. 

VII. 47. After tSaah I read *a, followed by the 
long tail of a lost letter, rp I think (or <p). Per¬ 
haps bcvpiAlut or Sa\p.\tU Kttvrai or prTai. 

VII. 52. tar’ tw [A^yor] ? 

VII. 54. The traces, I think, make [*i pi]\iar’ 
[b~\rni)ilaai certain. 

VII. 72. From v . . ai . . . . t .Prof. 

Diels made the admirable conjecture voaail\v Irolp- 
atv Mr. Kenyon, accepting yaoaihv, gave after¬ 
wards reaolijKty. Ouided by those suggestions, I 
SaW AAw«T){ »o[rt].Tll|V ir«»oi[»i]Ta[i]. 

VII. 104. «1 8[1 Kal a' fx»]i XP , IV - 
VII. 111. iwo[f*i]<r[Toi]. 

i y 

VII. 126. nOtaOoTrjvpoi8ov\ . . ubevtf nrerti (i 
struck out). Perhaps [8*1] rlpruy, as Dr. 
Rutherford, or ■* far tty It?. But it is very likely 
that the text is due to explanation of wfa*t,v used 
with imperative sense, since this often causes like 
error. We should then have tJjk pot !ov\ . . iSt 
xipwttv, and might restore rbv Bpftaaay 58/ wn 
mipany, supposing an adscript Sobxriv to have dis¬ 
placed epfiaaav, and m“‘ then to have been trans¬ 
posed to help the metre. 

Walter Headlam. 


THE ALBERT UNTVER8ITY. 

London: Jan. 16, 1882. 

Sir George Young is an excellent strategist, 
or he certainly would not have carried the 
Albert charter so far as he has done. Yet I 
do not think the readers of the ACADEMY are 
likely to be misled by the “red herring” he 
seeks to draw across the track of the opposi¬ 
tion. Let us discuss, he says in effect, the 
possibilities of the new charter—for the Albert 
University, be it for good or bad, will “in the 
course of a few weeks be the university in and 
for London.” I believe that, for good or bad, 
the will, not of the Privy Council, but of the 
House of Commons is the suprema lex of this 
country; and as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds are speaking out strongly and unitedly 
against the charter, it has still a crisis to pass 
through, which I do not stand alone in hoping 
may prove fatal to it. 

Sir George Young does not attempt to meet 
the strong arguments raised against the 
charter, namely : 

(1) That it destroys the catholicity of learn¬ 
ing by introducing a religious test into univer¬ 
sity life. 

(2) That it gives the university no control 
over the appointment or dismissal of its 
teacbors, but leaves these powers, as well as 
the charge of laboratories, libraries, &c., in the 
hands of independent and largely unacademic 
bodies, whose actions [e.g., in the ejection as a 
teacher of F. D. Maurice, and in the rejection 
as students of the Misses Bradlaugh) have not 
invariably inspired confidence. 

(3) That it does not create a university 
which, either by its dignity or its command of 
funds, will attract the best men to the metro¬ 
polis. 

(4) That, briefly, it creates a new examining 
body, but not a university worthy of the 
capital of a great empire. 

Instead of meeting these arguments, Sir 
George Young holds out as a counterblast 
what good things the administrators of the 
new university propose to do. lie tells us 
what the “ first care of the administrators of 
the university ” will be. As these administra¬ 
tors, with the exception of the Principal of 
King’s College and the President of University 
College, are unnamed in the charter, and are at 
present undetermined, it is somewhat early in the 
day to settle what their “ first care ” will be. Only 
a few weeks ago, when some of the promoters of 
the new university talked (presumably for 
tactical purposes) about M.D. degrees being 
granted to licentiates of the Royal Colleges on 
the result of a purely medical examination, 
they were brought to book by the remark that 
“promoters” and "administrators” are not 
necessarily identical. Sir George Young, 
therefore, can only talk at present about what 
he, as a promoter, hopes the new university 
will do. Let us see the advantages which are 
to counterbalance the vital defects under which 
the charter suffers. In the first place, we are 
told, curricula will be settled for the faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Medicine. In other 
words, the first problem is not the selection of 
efficient teachers and the provision of proper 
equipment for their teaching, but the deter¬ 
mination of the schedules upon which the 
university proposes to grant degrees. No 
statement could more clearly bring out that 
the new university is essentially an examining 
and not a teaching institution. Sir George 
Young’s next remarks apply to the faculty of 
Law. Here, I think, so far os he speaks of 
the Inns of Court, ho is building castles in the 
air. In the first place, I do not believe there 
is any disposition on the part of the benchers 
of those Inns to see their school of Law 
absorbed into the Albert University; and in 
the second place, it would be a mistaken policy 


if they did. The Inns of Court are professional 
bodies and largely draw their students from 
Oxford and Cambridge ; the graduates of those 
universities will hardly consent to stand after 
their academic course in a worse position than 
undergraduates in the Faculty of Law of the 
Albert University. In other words, the School 
of Law of the Inns of Court must be post¬ 
graduate aud national, and not undergraduate 
and local. I do not imagine that the graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge would readily 
become students of the Albert University, even 
if it were a more dignified institution than it 
promises to be. As to Sir Horace Davy’s 
£100,000 scheme, I see no reason why the 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn should feel more 
enthusiastically for the Albert University than 
for a university based on a sounder academic 
ideal. 

Turning next to archaeology. Sir George 
Young cites the excellent work which Prof. R. 
Stuart Poole has been doing at University 
College. He does not state, however, that this 
has been done without the incentive of the 
Albert University, but he does casually give 
the real reason why a strong man has been able 
to do it—namely, because his chair is the “best 
endowed in University College.” Sir George 
Young ought rather to have told us how the 
Albert University will enable the holders of 
many other chairs not thus endowed to rise 
above the level of overworked and underpaid 
academic drudges. He does not explain how 
the new examining body will hold out to 
scholars and scientists London posts in the least 
comparable with the professorial chairs of Berlin 
or Edinburgh; nor how it will save a mentally 
and physically overwrought teacher from de¬ 
spair, if he has to take a six months’ rest. 
What inducement does it offer to a sane man to 
retain, if he can possibly help it, a chair in 
London ? 

Lastly, I may refer to Sir George Young’s 
proposed historical school in connexion with 
King’s College. He does not hint that the 
teachers in this new school would, until King's 
College be reformed, be compelled to take a 
religious test, and would further be appointed 
by a denominational body quite independent of 
the university. Nor eveu with teachers so 
appointed does he show how the new university 
would hinder Oxford from robbing King’s 
College of historians like Prof. S. R. Gardiner, 
and of economists like Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to indicate that 
there is nothing in Sir George Young’s letter 
to induce the opponents of the charter to relax 
for one moment their efforts to procure its 
rejection. His schemes, however good in them¬ 
selves, are not peculiar to the Albert charter. 
Should the rejection of that charter be frustrated 
by a practically party vote of the House of 
Commons, then it will be time enough to try 
and make the best of a very bad business. 

Mr. Spencer Hill will, I hope, not think me 
discourteous, if I say that for the time being Sir 
George Young's strategy seems more dangerous 
to the academic future of London than even 
University Extension run wild. 

Karl Pearson. 

National Liberal Club, 8.W.: Jan. 19,1892. 

I can quite understand that Sir George 
Young finds it inconvenient to answer the very 
plain objections which have been brought 
against the proposed charter of the Albert 
University by Prof. Pearson and myself. At 
the same time, I do not see that he gains very 
much by emphasising any differences we may 
have as to the precise form of university we 
should each if wo could set up in its place; 
particularly as I think I showed our differences 
are not at all insurmountable. For even sup- 
[ posiug they were as pronounced as Sir George 
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Young suggests, it surely follows that the more 
diverse the objections, the stronger becomes the 
argument against the scheme. 

But however this may be, I must decline to 
aocept as any true description of my conten¬ 
tion the absurd “congress of educational 
institutions of all sorts, with examinations for 
degrees open to all the world, or at all events 
to all the attendants on lectures in any of 
them,” which Sir Georgo Young has imputed to 
me. 1 have only asked that the Teaching 
University for London should not be oonfined 
to a few teaching institutions in London—a 
totally different thing from the inclusion of 
‘ ‘ educational institutions of all sorts ” ; and that 
proper arrangements ought to be made to meet 
the needs of that class of students who have at 
once to work by day and to study at night. I 
thought I had made it clear that we do not 
ask for—nay, that we protest against — 
any inferiority in university teaching, or 
any lowering of the standard — a con¬ 
tingency the charter does not exclude—of 
the university degree. All that was asked for 
is that those only who are capable of profiting 
by university teaching—not all the attendants 
on lectures at any educational institution— 
should have the opportunity of obtaining it; 
and that on reaching the standard and passing 
the examinations required, they should not be 
deprived of their legitimate recognition because 
they have not been students at one of two 
specified institutions. I will not here discuss 
the various directions in which Sir George 
Young suggests that the new university would 
first find its work. I will only point out that 
they are, as might have been expected, curiously 
corroborative of my contention that the whole 
Bcheme has been planned in the interests of 
the two colleges rather than in the greater 
interests of London as a whole. They are clearly 
concerned mainly with the aggrandisement of 
these two institutions. They also show that the 
leading spirits of the new university care 
nothing for that which was, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, the paramount work of a 
new university—the oo-oraination and organi¬ 
sation of the higher teaching throughout 
London. 

With regard to the conclusion of Sir George 
Young’s letter, I confess I can hardly attach 
any meaning to his statement that “ the 
charter as settled is not the university.” At 
any rate, it can hardly be denied that it lays 
down strictly what the university may and 
what it may not do; and therefore, at this stage 
at least, we can be under no misapprehension 
in considering the two terms practically 
synonymous. Indeed, the description of the 
charter which Sir George Young proceeds to 
give seems much more liable to misapprehen¬ 
sion. It may, perhaps, be verbally correct, 
but it is practically most misleading. The 
initiative in educational matters is said to be 
reserved for “ members of the educational pro¬ 
fession engaged in university education,” a 
phrase which, being interpreted, means the 
teachers of two colleges and ten Medical 
Schools. How these latter can claim university 
status more than the Science Colleges at South 
Kensington is not very clear. To call the 
governing body, as constituted, a single body, 

“ in which no institution or interest will have 
an absolute majority,” maybe verbally true. 
It is certain, however, that the eighteen repre¬ 
sentatives of the two colleges will be dominant 
in the faculties of Art, Science, and Law. They 
will be backed by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
only have as possible opponents the eight 
nominees of the Crown and the ten representa¬ 
tives of the Medical Schools, as the Chancellor 
and the High Steward may fairly be neglected 
in aU matters of organisation. Nor will the 
Medical Schools bo likely to concern thomselves 
much with Arts uud Science, unless perchance 


to lessen the amount of non-medical knowledge 
necessary for a medical degree. 

Finally, Sir George Young states that “ the 
two great colleges [their claim to the title 
great is not undisputed], which did the whole 
work of promoting the charter” (to promote 
their individual advantage), have contented 
themselves with “ an infinitesimal share ” of 
the direct power in the university. Infinitesimal 
may be a relative term; but it is here necessary 
to point out that the two colleges have been 
assigned a direct representation six times 
greater than that of any other single insti¬ 
tution, and hardly less thau the nominees 
of the Crown. The two colleges may think 
this an infinitesimal share. I do not think it 
will be so considered by most persons outside 
the circle of the two colleges. But when then- 
direct representation is, as it ought to be, 
added to their indirect representation, as pointed 
out above, the utter baselessness of Sir George 
Young’s contention is self-evident; and it is 
clear that, if this charter is obtained, these two 
colleges which have spent their money too 
lavishly in its promotion, will not, as far as 
they are concerned, have made a bad in¬ 
vestment of their funds in purchasing the 
practical monopoly of university teaching in 
London. 

Sir George Young concludes his letter by 
implying that all possible schemes for a 
satisfactory university have been discussed and 
rejected. This can hardly be the case; for the 
period of six weeks between the adverse 
decision of Convocation and the opening of 
the semi-private enquiry before tne Privy 
Council Committee, hardly afforded time for 
an exhaustive and careful consideration of the 
various schemes for a Teaching University for 
London. It is because we think that the 
matter has been at last hurried through with 
precipitate—I may almost say, indecent—haste 
that we have now, as soon as we could, 
made an endeavour to reopen the question to 
full, freo, and fair discussion. The question is 
no doubt difficult; but the difficulty is not 
insurmountable, if dealt with in a broad and 
statesmanlike fashion, in the interests of the 
whole metropolis, and not in the interests of 
any two or three institutions. 

J. Spencer Hill, Hon. Treas., 
Chelsea University Extension Centre. 


WHAT NAME DOES “JACK” COME FROM 't 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Jan. 13,1893. 

When Dr. Chance agrees with Prof. Skeat on 
a derivation, that derivation will generally be 
found pretty watertight. Now, a month or 
two ago, Dr. Chance spoke in the Academy of 
“our Jack” as “really = Jacob, but always 
used of John.” And Prof. Skeat in his Dic¬ 
tionary, under the word “Jack,” in the sense 
of “ a saucy fellow, a sailor,” writes as 
follows:— 

“This M.E Jacks is obviously borrowed from 
the F. Jm/uct; but it is very remarkable that this 
common French name is considered as an equiva¬ 
lent to tho E. common name John, since it really 
answers to Jacob.” 

And at p. 418 of the Second Series of his Prin¬ 
ciples of English Etymology (1891), he writes 
“ jack (F. Jaynes) . . . jockey (from Jack)." 

According, then, to Prof. Skeat, we first 
borrowed a French synonym for James and 
then used it as a pet name for John. This is 
so “ very remarkable ” that if it were not 
“ obvious,” it would be incredible. 

ButonAugust 17,1878,1 remarked casually in 
the Academy that Jack=Jacky — Jankin = a 
dim. of Johan, and that similarly the Northern 
form Jock = Jocky = Jonkin. And I shall try 
now to put the case in such a manner as to con¬ 
vince Prof. Skeat and Dr. Chance. 


In the earlier half of the thirteenth century 
was written a poem called “A Intel aotu 
sermun,” printed in Morris’s O. E. Miscellany. 
In 11. 54 and 56 respectively, “ malekin,” and 
“ Ianekin ” are used as generic names for 
young women and young men. Those are the 
spellings of the Cotton MS., attributed to the 
earlier half of the same century; the Jesus 
MS., probably of the end of the century, 
writes “ Malekyn ” and “ ianekyn.” 

Janekyn was of course a trisyllable, answer¬ 
ing to Johnnykin (in “ Johnny kin and the 
Goblins ”). But by the time that the Canterbury 
Tales were written it had become'the dissyllable 
Jankyn : “ this joly clerk Jankyn,” in 1. 628 of 
the Wif of Bathe’s prologue, is only one of 
numerous examples in these Tales. This form 
is found as late as 1580 in Tusser’s Fiue Hundred 
Pointcs of Good Husbondrie, in ch. 10, st. 45, of 
which “Jankin and Jenikin’ are used as 
generic names for male and female servants. 
And with the change of a into c it still survives 
in Wales as the male Christian name Jenkin or 
Jenkyn. 

But before the Canterbury Tales were written, 
Jankin had also been degraded by a series of 
changes to the form Jakke. Just as in 
“ mittelniederdeutsch ” there was a diminutive 
Janke from Jan (Kleinpaul, Menschen- und 
Volkernamen, p. 81), which I suppose = Janken, 
and just as according to Prof. Skeat, “horsikie,” 
“ beastikie ” are Banffshire diminutives, and 
“donkey” a diminutive of “dun”—these forms 
being, 1 presume, degradations of “horsikin,” 
“beastikin,” “donkin” — so Jankyn became 
Janky. Then came the f urther corruption Jakky, 
and this again, since e was by far the commonest 
ending of English words, was assimilated into 
Jakke. 

I find Jakke first in a single line of Piers 
Plowman (A-text vii. 65, B-text vi. 72, C-text 
ix. 71). In the first text ( circa 1362-3), Prof. 
Skeat prints Iackc ; in the second (1377), Iakke; 
in the third ( circa 1393), lack. It is singular that 
in the B-text the “remarkably good” MS. 
W. reads Iagge, which looks curiously as if a pro¬ 
nunciation of Jankin as Jangkin had caused a 
(West-Midland S') <jg- form to arise at the 
same time as the ordinary kk- form. 

Jakke occurs as a metrical dissyllable in 
Gower’s Vox clamantis, i. 790, probably written 
about 1383. In that well-known passage are 
various other diminutives ending in e. I have 
not time to investigate their history, but I 
suggest that “ Wille ” = Willi or Willy, and 
so furnishes an instance of the change of final 
t or y to e, and that “ Bobbe ” = Bobbin 
(Robin), and is an instance of the degradation 
of in to e. 

Jakke occurs of course as a metrical dissyl¬ 
lable in the Canterbury Tales as well, but I am 
not a Chaucerian scholar, and do not know 
whether Chaucer has Jakk, Jack, or Jak, in any 
casewhere the metre proves the name to have been 
further shortened into a single syllable. That 
shortening, ho wever, probably followed very soon 
after. On p. 230 of vol. i. of Wright’s 
Political Poems and Songs in the Rolls Series, 

“ Jak,” in “ Jak Strawe,” is proved by the 
metre to be a monosyllable; and the events 
spoken of are said to have happened “In 
quarto regis Ricardi posterioris,” and I suppose 
the lines were written under Henry IY. 

Of the history of the Northern form “ Jock ” 

I have no traces except that I find it written 
“Iok” in Dunbar’s Testament of Mr. Andro 
Kennedy (p. 73 of the S. T. S. ed.). 

In my derivation there are of course certain 
weak points. I cannot prove that the inter¬ 
mediate form Janky (or the alternative Jakkyn) 
ever existed, or that the next form Jaoky 
existed before Jakke; and, although there are 
well-known instances of n disappearing before 
th or s, I know of no other word in which it 
has been dropped (either at once or after 
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assimilation) before k. But I think that Dr. 
Chance and Prof. Skeat will admit that none 
of these hypothetical steps in the transition 
are unnatural, and that the probability of this 
derivation over that from Jaynes is over¬ 
whelming. My inability to establish the 
missing links arises, I believe, simply from the 
rarity with which any forms of the name occur 
before the Canterbury Tales. We find Jacko 
about 1302, but before that I have come across 
only one instance of Janekin or Jankin itself— 
an instance more than 1(M) years earlier; and 
yet we know that Jankin must all the time 
have been a popular name! But I am merely 
a smatterer m early English literature and in 
etymology alike, and perhaps Prof. Skeat and 
Dr. Chance can strengthen my case with 
instances and analogies unknown to me. 

I may add that as late as Shakspere’s time 
Jayues, as a French name, was a dissyllable, or 
at any rate was so pronounced by Englishmen. 
This would be probable from Act 5, sc. 4, 1. 200 
(Globe ed.) of “ As you like it”; and it is 
proved by Act 2, sc. 1,1. 26, “ The melancholy 
Jaques grieves at that.” And in Wright’s 
Political Songs of England (p. 189), in a poem 
relating to the year i302, and said to be printed 
from a MS. of Edward II.’s time, the French 
name is also spelt with an s, Jakes. Did we 
ever spell it without one ? 

The Century Dictionary refers Jack to Jake, 
said to be an Anglo-Norman form of the French 
name. I have no doubt that such a form 
existed ; but it would, originally at least, be the 
form of the object-case—not of the subject- 
case. It is also true that some proper names 
either come from the object-case, or, at any 
rate, if coming from the subiect-case, have 
dropped the final s : for example, the English 
Johan, and the French Jehan (once Jehans in 
the nominative). But I shall not believe in an 
Anglo-Norman or early English Jake — nom. or 
voc. of Jacobus till an instance is quoted. 

I see that Prof. Skeat gives no reference for 
“ jackdaw ” before Holland’s Pliny; but in the 
second poem of Jacke Upland, dated by Wright 
(on seemingly sufficient grounds) about 1401, 
friar Daw Topias (so calling himself) is bantered 
about the appropriateness of bis first name, and 
is styled “ Jak Dawe ” (Pol. Poems, ii. p. 41). 
Nor does Prof. Skeat give a reference earlier 
than Tyndall for “jackanapes”; but in two 
poems of the year 1450 Suffolk is called “ Jack 
Napys,” “Jack Napis,” and “ Jac Napes” 
(ib. pp. 224, 232), and in each case the context 
virtually proves that Prof. Skeat is correct in 
saying that the term meant “a man who 
exhibited performing apes.” 

Ed w akD W. B. Nicholson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jan. 24, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ High 
Life in the Middle Ages,” bv Mr. Willmott Dixon. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Natural Selection in Eolation 
to Morality,” by Mr. 8. Alexander. 

Monday, Jan. 25, 6 p.m. London Institution : “ The 
Vaulted Itoofs of the Middle Ages,” bv Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. 

8 p.m. Hoyal Academy : “ Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” I., by Mr. G. Aitehison. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Philosophic Pons,” by 
Mr. Snadwurth H. Hodgson. 

8 pm. Society of Ails : Cantor Lecture, “ Develop¬ 
ments of Electrical Distribution,” I., by Pi-of. Gcoi'ge 
Forties. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Journey through North 
Korea into Manchuria,” by Mr. C. W. Campbell. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Brain,” 
II., by Prof. Victor Hornley. 

8 p.m. Anthropological : Anniversary Meeting ; 
“The Blackfoot Indian Confederacy and Adjacent Tribes 
in the Rocky Mountains,” by the Rev. Dr. John MacLean. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Weighing Machines,” by 
Mr. Wilfrid Airy. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Woodcuts of Gothic 
Books,” by Mr. William Morris. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27, 7 p.m. Meteorological : Annual General 
Meeting; Address by the President, Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
“Evaporation and Condensation ” 

8p.m. Society of Alls; “The Scientific Value of 
Lovibond’s Tintometer,” by Mr. F. W. Edridge-Green. 


Thursday, Jan. 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Some 
Aspects of Greek Sculpture in Relief,” II., by Mr. A. 8. 
Murray. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ The Methods by which 
Animals conceal themselves,” by Mr. E. B. Poulton. 

8 pm. Royal Academy : “ Paracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” II , by Mr. G. Aitehison. 

8 p in Electrical Engineers; Inaugural Address by 
the President, Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 29, 7.30 p m. Civil Engineers: Students' 
Meeting; “The Evolution of Rotating Projectiles,” by 
Mr. W. H. D. Cleminson ; “The Manufacture of Forged 
Steel Projectiles,” by Mr. D. Carnegie. 

8 p.m. BrowDing Society ; “A Note of Harmony,” 
by Miss C. M. Whitehead. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tales of the Scottish 
Peasant ty,” by Sir George Douglas. 

Saturday, Jan. 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Induc¬ 
tion Coil and Alternate Current Transformer,” II., by 
Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

3.46 p m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Life and Times of Joseph in the Light of 

Egyptian Lore. By H. G. Tomkins. 

(Religious Tract Society.) 

Tiie name of Mr. Tomkins is a sufficient 
guarantee for the care and exactitude with 
which this little book has been written, and 
for its accurate reproduction of the latest 
and best information. The Egyptian 
monuments have been ransacked for illus¬ 
trations of the Biblical history of Joseph, 
and the result is a most interesting volume, 
which the student of the Old Testament 
can use with perfect confidence. Mr. 
Tomkins writes from the conservative point 
of view, but he gives the archaeological 
evidence without either adding to it or 
taking from it, and the candour and honesty 
he displays are beyond all praise. As he 
remarks in his Preface : 

“With questions of textual criticism I have 
not been concerned. The dato and origin and 
authorship of those documents which may have 
been used in the writing or subsequent reduc¬ 
tion of tho Book of Genesis are not the matters 
which lay in my way.” 

His object has been to compare the ascer¬ 
tained facts of oriental archaeology with a 
particular portion of the Old Testament. 
It is a side of Biblical study which has been 
too much neglected by modern criticism, not 
unfroquently with disastrous results. 

But it is necessary that the comparison 
should be made with judgment and sobriety. 
That this has not always been the case is 
illustrated by a recent attempt to demon¬ 
strate that the Egyptian names in the history 
of Joseph which contain the words Pe-tu or 
“ the gift” are not earlier than the age of 
Shishak. As Mr. Tomkins observes : “ The 
supposed proof of a negative from the 
limitation of one’s own knowledge is not to 
be called a proof at all.” If no name of the 
formation in question had as yet been found 
on a monument of older date than the time 
of the XXIInd Dynasty, it would be no proof 
that such names had not existed. Oriental 
archaeology has again and again overthrown 
conclusions based on a supposed want of 
affirmative instances. And in this particular 
case it happens that tho name Pe-tu-Baal, 

“ the gift of Baal,” actually occurs on a 
stele of the reign of Thothmes III. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
Mr. Tomkins’s hook is that on the 
names “ Jacob-el ” and “ Joseph-el,” which 
appear among the places in Palestine con¬ 
quered by Thothmes III. of the XVIIth 
Dynasty. Tboy mako it clear that a century 


before the Exodus both Jacob and Joseph 
were worshipped as gods in Canaan. This 
throws light on the expression “ The House 
of Joseph,” which seems to have been of 
Canaanitish origin. 

The last ten years have furnished the 
commentator on the history of Joseph with 
unexpected stores of new knowledge. The 
cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amarna, the dis¬ 
coveries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and other contributions from Oriental 
archaeology, have given him information 
such as could not have been dreamed of a 
short while ago. New points of view have 
been brought to light; facts which had been 
doubted have been confirmed; and fresh 
problems have been started for solution. 
None of these varied sources of information 
has escaped the notice of Mr. Tomkins; 
and his book, unpretending as it is, may bo 
regarded as containing a complete exposition 
of what archaeology lias at present to teach 
us on the subject of the later chapters of 
Genesis. He has done wisely in under¬ 
standing the history of Joseph in a wide 
sense, and in bringing it down to the age of 
the Exodus, when the embalmed body of tho 
Semitic vizier of Egypt was carried back to 
the country of his fathers. The tablets of 
Tel el-Amarna have told us of another 
Semitic vizier of Egypt who bore the 
Hebraic name of Dudu or Dodo ; it may bo 
that among the ruins of the Hyksos city of 
Avaris monuments will yet be found which 
will tell us something about Joseph himself. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW BILINGUAL lUTTITE INSCRIPTION. 

London : Jan. 13,1892. 

The cylindrical seal lately acquired by the 
Ashmoleun Museum, of which some days ago I 
was favoured with an impression, is certainly 
an object of no small interest and importance. 
The conclusions to which I bad come, previously 
to the appearance of Prof. Sayce’s letter in the 
Academy of January 9, were not entirely in 
accordance with those which he has expressed. 
But the important service which twelve years 
ago ho rendered to science, by recognising the 
Hittite character of the Tarkutimme seal, un¬ 
doubtedly entities his opinions to special con¬ 
sideration. 

The seal exhibits two figures face to face. 
It is not difficult to distinguish the Hittite by the 
resemblance of the dress to that of the figure 
of Tarkutimme, though there are some points 
of difference. In a perpendicular column at 
the back of the Hittite aro four Hittite symbols. 
The other figure (on the left of the seal-impres¬ 
sion), which is that of a deity, has at its 
back three perpendicular columns of Baby¬ 
lonian cuneiform characters. It becomes at 
once clear, from their relative length, that the 
Babylonian and Hittite inscriptions do not fully 
correspond. The Babylonian inscription has 
been kindly translated for me by Mr. T. G. 
Pinches, the eminent Assyriologist of the 
British Museum, who places the date of the 
seal at about 2000 li.c. The rendering of Mr. 
Pinches is, “ Indilimma,* son of Sin-irdamu,f 
servantj of the goddess Ishcbara.” It may be 
of some interest to mention that Mr. Pinches’s 
translation was made before Prof. Sayce’s 
letter had appeared. 


* Less probably “ Indisima.” 

+ Prof. Sayce gives “ Scrdamu.” 
J Or “ worshipper.” 
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Turning now to the Hittite column, there is 
at the top evidently the head of some animal; 
but the particular kind of animal intended is 
not very easy to determine. The symbol may 
be, no doubt, to some extent conventionalised. 
At first I was inclined to think that the animal 
intended was the ass, an animal whose head is 
very often found in the Hittite sculptures. But 
after further research and comparison, I think 
that Prof. Sayce is right, and that the animal 
intended is some kind of goat. Beneath the 
animal’s head are two parallel lines. These, 
however, are joined with the goat’s head; and 
there is a projection pointing towards the 
Hittite figure. Beneath this combined symbol 
occurs the character with divergent legs and 
turaed-up toes, which I discussed in the 
Academy, Aug. 13, 1887, and in Nature, April 
26, 1888. There is again the rounded head, 
but without ears; and there is again the body 
or horizontal piece above the legs, but with 
slight difference at the ends. The identity of 
the symbol is, however, obvious. Beneath this 
is the equilateral triangle which the Tarsus seal 
showed to be a sacred or divine symbol. (See 
Academy and Nature, It. cc.) 

The question remains as to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Hittite characters. In dealing with 
this question, what I have said must be borne 
in mind, that there cannot be in the Hittite 
all that is to be found in the Babylonian. 
There is, however, one element which we may 
be reasonably sure is to be found also in the 
Hittite, and that is the name of the possessor 
of the seal, Indilimma. This name would be 
indicated by the combined symbol of the goat’s 
head and the two parallel lines. Indi would 
probably be denoted by the head of the goat, 
and Umma by the two parallel lines. In the 
first case the probability is strengthened by 
the analogy with the Assyrian enzu and the 
Arabic inzun, both words denoting “goat.” 
The change of z into d is very familiar to the 
Semitic student as a characteristic of Aramaic; 
and on the seeming tendency of Hittite to¬ 
wards Aramaic, I remarked in Nature, April 5, 
1888, with reference to the Tarkutimme 
inscription. Limma easily connects itself with 
the Assyrian timnu “bad”; and this accords 
with the apparently “sinister character of 
duality” as exemplified by the two parallel 
rods borne by the pig-tailed figure on one of 
the faces of the Tarsus seal ( Nature, April 26, 
1888). Whether the term “bad” is to be 
understood of any particular kind of goat, or 
of that wilder and less tractable character of 
the animal which gave it an unfavourable 
theological position, it is, perhaps, impossible 
to say. It is not quite unlikely, however, that 
the subordinate sense “hostile” should be 
adopted; and the enigmatical horns of the 
animal on the seal, strangely bent as they are, 
and with the points directed forward, may 
be intended to denote aggressive proclivities. 
With respect to the combination as a man’s 
name, I may quote what was said by Ewald 
in his article on “Names, Proper” in Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia:— 

“ Since all possible combinations were attempted 
in order to make an infinitude of names for the 
infinite number of persons, such names, also, were 
devised as, at first hearing, were surprising.” 

And in the Old Testament strange and sur¬ 
prising proper names might be found without 
very mueh difficulty. 

As to the two symbols beneath the name, the 
first I have spoken of as “a sort of abstract 
symbol of human nature” (Academy, August 
13, 1887). Here it probably has the concrete 
sense of “man,” and the subordinate signifi¬ 
cation of “servant” or “worshipper.” And 
with the equilateral triangle as a divine symbol, 
we shall have “ Indilimma, servant of the deity 
symbolised by the triangle." But, it may be 


asked, is not this deity Ishchara ? Possibly so, 
but it might be rash to affirm this ; though a 
certain similarity or parallelism may be reason¬ 
ably inferred. Ishchara, with her supremacy 
over the mountains, was probably a lunar 
deity, like the huntress Artemis. The Hittite 
representation of deity by a geometrical figure 
becomes less surprising, when we recollect the 
Babylonian designation of the god Sin as the 
god 30, and Ishtar as the goddess 15, and other 
similar designations. 

Thomas Tyler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. G. J. Romanes has sent to press the 
elaborate work upon Evolution, upon which ho 
has been long engaged, and part of which 
formed the subject of his course of lectures last 
spring at the Royal Institution. It is entitled, 
Darwin and after Darwin', and it will be pub¬ 
lished, in two volumes, by Messrs. Longmans. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society will be held (by post¬ 
ponement) on Wednesday next, January 27, at 
7 p.m., in the rooms of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street. After the 
election of officers and council, the president, 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, will deliver an address 
on “ Evaporation and Condensation.” 

On Thursday next, Mr. E. B. Poulton, of 
Oxford, will give a lecture at the London Insti¬ 
tution, upon “ The Methods by which Animals 
Conceal Themselves.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Windiscii, of Leipzig, has recently pub¬ 
lished, in the Reports of the Royal Saxon 
Gesellschaft der Wissenscbaften, a paper on 
the seat of the thinking soul, especially among 
the Indians and Greeks. The subject is touched 
upon in Prof. Max Muller’s Anthropoloyicat 
Religion. Prof. Windisoh’s paper contains a new 
etymology of the Homeric nparlSes, which 
he derives from a stem perqu, connected with 
Goth, fatrhvua and A.S. feorh, ferhtS. 

Prof. Ascoli, of Milan, has issued (Turin: 
Loescher) the first of a series of periodical supple¬ 
ments to his Archivio Gtuttologico Itatiann. The 
present supplement coutains four papers—the 
first, by E. G. Parodi, on the behaviour of c and 
o in Latin, before n (m) in a closed syllable; the 
second, by E. Lettes, on the Etruscan inscrip¬ 
tion on the Vatican tazza from Cere; the third, 
by the editor, on the suffix -tero, with special 
reference to its reflex in Old-Irish; the fourth, 
also by Prof. Ascoli, on the uveati attratte in 
Irish. 

The present term of the School for Modern 
Oriental Studies was opened on Thursday of 
this week with a public lecture by Sir F. 
Goldsmid, at University College, upon “ Persia, 
its Language and Literature.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan Society. —( Wednesday, Jan. 3.) 
Frederick Rogers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. A. H. 
Bullen read a paper on “ Nichols i Breton, Post 
and Pamphleteer.” Breton began to write as early 
as 1575, and issued his last book in 1626. Mr. 
Bullen dwelt on the merits of The Passionate 
Shepheard (1601), a choice collection of pastoral 
verses; and considered that his Melancholic 
Humours (1600), which Ben Jonson commended, 
contains some of Breton's best lyrical poetry. Of 
Breton’s prose works the most entertaining is 
A Packet of Mad Letters, a popular manual of 
correspondence which passed through many 
editions. Little can be said of his devotional 
poetry. Mr. Bullen concluded by criticising some 
of Breton's interesting and quaintly humorous 
satires and books of characters.—A discussion 
followed, which was opened by the chairman. 


Folk-Lore Society. —(Annual Meeting, 
Wednesday, Jan. 13.) 

Previously to the main business of the evening, 
which was the delivery of the annual address by 
the new president, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, the 
secretary, Mr. F. A. Milne, read the fourteenth 
aenual report of the council, which, after noting 
the success of the International Folk-Lore Con¬ 
gress of 1891, stated that the council were con¬ 
sidering the best means of securing in London a 
permanent habitation, of forming a library, and, 
if possible, a museum of folk-lore objects, and of 
constituting in each county some form of local 
organisation. The society was in a satisfactory 
financial position, having a balance iu hand of 
£193, and the sale of its publications had greatly 
increased. The report was adopted.—The president 
(Mr. Gomme) then rose to deliver his address. 
After paying a tribute to the merits and services 
of his predecessor, Mr. Andrew Lang, and to the 
difficulty of succeeding so distinguished a presi¬ 
dent, he indicated the line of research to which, iu 
his view of its work, the society might usefully 
devote itself. First, he would mention the hidden 
items of folk-lore contained in sermons, chronicles, 
local histories, old newspapers, parliamentary 
blue-books, legal records, criminal trials ; secondly, 
the completion of the English bibliography of folk¬ 
lore, ana a record of all books devoted to that and 
kindred subjects; thirdly, the sifting, arrange¬ 
ment, and docketing of the various items so col¬ 
lected ; and, lastly, the classification and arrange¬ 
ment of materials in proper relationship to each 
other. The work of oral collection was one of the 
most important and immediate duties of the 
society. In 1852 a suggestion was made in the 
Morning Chronicle, and quoted by Notes and Queries, 
which was founded by Mr. W. J. Thom, who was 
also the founder of this society, that iu this 
country should be followed the example of two 
young Finnish students who were busily engaged 
in gathering and preserving old Finnish folk-tales, 
legends, songs, &c. He was glad to say that there 
was promise of work of this kind being efficiently 
carried out in this country, and that substantial 
assistance had been promised to that end. One of 
the most important of the folk-lorist’s duties was 
to trace the influence of Christianity ou traditional 
belief and usage. The heroes and heroines of folk¬ 
tales were certainly not Christians, and Christianity 
was not eveu nominally represented, except 
in Slavonic countries and iu Spain. Thus a 
dual system of belief was manifested in many 
of the tales and traditions. This dualism 
was illustrated iu the cry of an old Scottish 
peasant when he came to worship at the 
sacred well: “0 Lord, Thou knowest that well 
would it be for me this day, au’ I had stoopit my 
knees and my heart before Thee iu spirit and in 
truth as often as I have stoopit them afore this 
well. But we maun keep the customs of our 
fathers.” Iu like manner there was still a super¬ 
stition in Lancashire of a long journey after 
death. Of a man who died of apoplexy at a 
public dinner, one of the company remarked, 

“ Well, poor Joe, God rest his soul. He has at 
last gone to his long rest, wi’ a belly full of good 
meat, and that’s some consolation.” This survival 
of paganism was frequently noticed in the early 
Christian fathers. Mention was made of it by 
Eusebius, St. Jerome, St. Columba, and the 
Venerable Bede. It would be one of the duties of 
the society to collect from patristic writings all the 
passages bearing upon this question. These pagan 
conceptions lasted much longer than many of his 
hearers would conceive possible. Iu a sermon 

preached inl659 by Mr. Pemble,aChurchof England 

clergyman, the case of an old man is referred to 
who, being questioned by a minister touching hia 
faith and hope, replied that God was a good old 
man and Christ a towardly youth; that his soul 
was a great bone in his body; and after he was 
dead, if he had done well, he should be put into 
a pleasant green meadow. This conception of the 
soul as a bone in the body was paralleled by the 
notion of the New Zealanders, that a peculiarly 
sacred character attaches to the backbone. Even in 
more modem times traces of such pre-Christian 
survivals might be found. In the summer of 1833 a 
strange spectacle was to be seen at Lahinch, a 
small village on the bay of Liscannor, in Ireland- 
Tho ceremonies which he was about to dosenoe 
were held in two successive years. A crowd oi 
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men and boys walked along the road by the bay 
for about a mile headed by two middle-aged 
men. Each of the latter held by one of his hands 
a naked youth of about nineteen. Behind the youth 
walked his father or uncle, holding a hatchet and 
saw. On reaching the bathing-place, a circle was 
formed, and the principal performers were enclosed 
in it. After a time the young man was led out 
by another who had undressed, and bathed in the 
sea. The two were then received into the circle. 
Some ceremony was performed in which the 
hatchet and saw played their parts, and in a few 
minutes a loud shout proclaimed that the mystery 
had been successfully performed. The man who 
had bathed the boy then dressed, and the naked 
youth was led back, as before, to the village. The 
majority of the village folk and all the women had 
kept aloof from the ceremony, but manifested 
their joy on the return of the procession by loud 
shouts. Nothing could be elicited on the spot 
about these proceedings, and no questions were 
allowed. What was the meaning of this singular 
ceremony P Was it in any respects parallel to the 
story of Godiva f or was it some piece of modem 
folly in questionable taste? It would be for 
the students of folk-lore to examine all these 
curions customs and survivals in a scientific 
spirit. Why was it unlucky to meet a dark 
person on New Year’s morning in Lincoln¬ 
shire, Durham, Yorkshire, and Northumberland, 
and lucky to do so in Lancashire, the Isle of Man, 
and Aberdeenshire P In the West of Scotland and 
in Durham the question was one of sex, and it 
was lucky to meet a man and unlucky to meet a 
woman. Again, in some parts of the country it 
was the duty of a relative or servant, or, in some 
instances, exclusively of the heir or successor, to 
tell the bees or the cattle of the death of their 
master. Sometimes there was an obscured transi¬ 
tion of a custom from one object to another. In 
Norfolk it used to be a presage of death to miss a 
“ bout ” in com or seed sowing. The superstition 
was now transferred to the drill, which was only 
the invention of the present century. Doubtless 
the Dish feeling against giving a man a light for 
his pipe on May-day was the successor of the 
older superstition against giving a light from the 
homestead fire. He had had some controversy 
with Prof. Rhys with respect to the custom of 
offering rags at sacred wells. Prof. Rhys 
was of opinion that the purpose was to transfer 
the disease from the sick person to whom the 
rags belonged to somebody else. His own view 
was that the rags were simply offerings to the 
spirit of the well. He had since come across a 
confirmation of his own view. An Irish devotee 
made bis offering of rags in the following 
words “ To St. Columbian I offer this button, a 
bit o’ the waistband o’ my own breeches, an’ a 
taste o’ my wife’s petticoat, in remimbrance 
o' us havin’ made this holy station, an’ may they 
rise up in glory to prove it for us in the last day.” 
He believed there was in all these cases an 
original and a derivative form of the superstition, 
and it was the object of the society to trace out 
which was which. When the student came upon 
the worship of natural objects and could suggest 
ethnological elements in folk-lore, he was in the 
presence of facts older than those of historic times. 
The explanation of these facts was to be sought— 
in some measure, at least—in the study of ancient 
institutions. Worship, superstition, custom were 
matters not so much of the individual as of the 
village or community. Thus, the observation of an 
English writer on the manorial tenant was more 
true than it had been commonly supposed to be: 
“His religion is a part of his copyhold.” He had 
been charged with an exaggerated use of the 
phenomena of survival from prehistoric times in 
English institutions. But how else could be 
explained the custom which formerly prevailed in 
the borough of Alnwick, where the freemen were 
initiated by being dragged through a well on the 
town common ? Surely the folk-lore 'explanation 
was much more probable than that King John had 
instituted the ceremony because he was 
once ducked there himself. The study of folk-lore 
embraced all that was traditional in its origin- 
tales, legends, superstitions, usages, customs, and 
institutions. Every branch must be cultivated, 
and the contributions of all students in the several 
departments of their investigations would be 
welcomed. 


FINE ART. 

William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Thebe could hardly bo anyone better fitted 
than Mr. Austin Dobson to write the Life 
of Hogarth. An observer, more tolerant 
indeed than Hogarth was, of human indis¬ 
cretions, and himself a more delicate satirist, 
Mr. Dohson is so constituted, mentally, as 
to be able to enjoy and to appreciate almost 
the whole of Hogarth’s work. Further¬ 
more, his literary studies have led him to a 
profound acquaintance with English life in 
the period of Hogarth’s activity—in the 
days especially of George II.; and, like 
Hogarth himself, Mr. Austin Dobson is 
essentially a man of the town, rather than 
of the country. His muse is ever most 
active when his feet tread London stones. 
Accordingly, it is not remarkable that Mr. 
Dobson—a Hogarth student con amore — 
should have written already one pleasant 
and trustworthy biography of the painter 
of “ Marriage a la Mode ” and should have 
lent—as Mr. Monkhouse did, and as did that 
most amiable of dilettanti whose later 
interest lay in the German Little Masters— 
the prestige of his name to the authorship of 
a book in a series which, generally speaking, 
lacks authority and is somewhat second-rate 
hack-work—I mean the Great Artist Series. 
To tell the truth, not very much beyond 
what Mr. Austin Dobson knew and wrote 
about Hogarth in the agreeable little volume 
which came as one of two or three oases 
in empty and arid tracts of perfunctory 
writing, is known now, or can be known 
—the days are indeed long passed when a 
detailed biography was possible. Still, here 
and there, the diligence of an author who is 
never happier than when he is taking pains 
has permitted him to add a fact, to connect 
this and that circumstance, to enrich from 
out of the stores of his knowledge of the 
epoch the page on which he had previously 
written most of that which was important 
in his hero’s history. His latest survey and 
review of his theme must have allowed him 
to correct some faults and to repair some 
omissions. And his style which, in prose, 
is, it may be, at times even unduly free 
from ornament—untouched by the glamour 
of imagination, though we know him to be 
a poet indeed—is ever lucid and exact, ever 
smooth at all events and accurate. 

But, so far as Mr. Austin Dobson himself 
is concerned, and putting aside the question 
of the numerous illustrations, many of which 
are good and some by reason of scale inade¬ 
quate, the chief point after all in which the 
present volume, bulky but comely, gains upon 
its humbler and smaller predecessor is that 
the writer, who to the graces of authorship 
adds the utilitarian gifts of the connoisseur 
and the collector, has busied himself greatly 
with the compilation of a long and so far as 
may be, we are sure, an accurate list of 
Hogarth’s paintings, and a somewhat 
elaborate if not in all respects a faultless 
catalogue of his engraved work. There is 
further appended a Hogarth Bibliography, 
in which, with the sublime impartiality— 
or, shall I say, the deliberate reticence and 
reserve of judgment—by which the biblio¬ 
grapher is necessarily characterised, Mr. 


Dobson has set down together the names of 
the contributions authoritative and impor¬ 
tant to our knowledge of Hogarth and the 
lucubrations of the amateur, the hurried and 
superfluous industry of the literary pot¬ 
boiler. The Hogarth collector, like every 
other collector (one must confess the im¬ 
peachment) is hard to satisfy absolutely in 
the matter of a catalogue, whatever may be 
the method adopted. For myself even— 
with no particular knowledge of Hogarth 
—I have a few holes to pick. In 
speaking of what after all is the most 
important series of Hogarthian subjects— 
the subject of the “ Marriage a la Mode,” 
which will ever remain popular, and justly 
so, because they will ever have the most to 
say to men—Mr. Dobson does not appear to 
me to do justice to those reproductions by 
mezzotint from the gifted hand of Earlom, 
which by reason of technique and true 
pictorial quality are in every way worthy to 
be set by the side of—I do not say to be 
preferred to—those reproductions in “ line ” 
which are due to the burins of Baron, of 
Scotin, and of Ravenet. Again, in his cata¬ 
logue of the prints, it has seemed good to 
Mr. Dobson—who, in spite of himself, in 
dealing with Hogarth, is very often upon 
somewhat scahreux ground, and obliged, 
willy nilly, to skirt the offensive—it has 
seemed good to him, I say, to pass by on the 
other side of a few obscure and obscene 
prints which lie almost cruelly neglected, 
but which, after all, are an essential, how¬ 
ever much they may belike wise an unwelcome, 
part of the expression of Hogarth’s mind 
and art. Conventional excuses—an apology 
offered for their absence, by reason of their 
indecency—would avail nothing were the 
cataloguer of Rembrandt to take no note 
of “ The Monk in the Cornfield,” of 
“ Ledikant, or the French Bed.” And shall 
Hogarth—a realist as searching and as 
serious—be shorn with impunity of the 
discredit or the credit of any part of that 
which, in his rougher age than ours, he was 
pleased to produce ? In a book for the 
collector, I think that the .omission is a 
mistake. 

Of Hogarth’s position as a painter it is 
late in the day to make a critical estimate; 
nor is comparative criticism Mr. Dobson's 
weakness—or his strength and his joy. But 
he takes a sound and not too sanguine 
view. Nay, when it comes to such a picture 
as the “ Sigismunda,” he accepts by implica¬ 
tion a verdict less favourable than that 
which I should myself be minded to pro¬ 
nounce. Generally speaking, of course, he 
shows himself fully aware of what a master 
Hogarth was, not only in character and 
invention, but as a colourist and in the 
technique of painting. The reader who 
learns from Mr. Dobson’s book—to whose 
agreeable and ever sensible pages we must 
now bid adieu—will form an estimate not 
unduly exalted at all of Hogarth’s genius 
in observation, and of his sound and service¬ 
able talent in record. The book is a per¬ 
manent addition to the stores of art 
reading and reference. 

Fbedekick Wedmobe. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE ALABASTER QUARRY OF HAT-NUB. 

In a few days Mr. Newberry will return, bring¬ 
ing home with him a mass of new materials 
for the memoirs on Beni-Hasan and El Bersheh. 
Meanwhile, I must mention a discovery of a 
striking nature which he has been fortunate 
enough to make as it were by accident, at a 
point just outside the boundary that was set 
for this season's exploration. It is the famous 
quarry of Hat-nub, still marked with the 
cartouches of early kings, for whom Una and 
other high officers conveyed thence the great 
altars of alabaster to their respective pyramids. 

Mr. Newberry gained the first hint of its 
existence from some Bedawin, when returning 
along the hills after a visit to Mr. Petrie’s 
excavations at Tel el Amama. On December 
22 he hurried to the spot from El Bersheh and 
back to Tel el Amama within the day, having 
seen enough only to show its high interest and 
the probability of its being Hat-nub. Deep in 
the hills among the ravines was a large 
excavation, outside of which lay masses of 
limestone and alabaster chips, while inside 
were painted or engraved the names of Chufu, 
Pepi, and Merenra. A specimen of the rock 
shown to Mr. Petrie was pronounced to be 
“ the fine grained kind, exactly like that used 
in the Old Kingdom, and not like that used by 
Khuenaten.” 

A few days later (December 27-29) Messrs. 
Blackden and Fraser took leave of absence 
from the Survey, and leisurely examined the 
place and its neighbourhood, and copied the 
inscriptions. They found the name of Hat-nub 
fiVe times, and cartouches or short records of the 
following kings: Ohufu of the IYth Dynasty, 
Pepi (23th year), Merenra, and Pepi II. of the 
Vlth Dynasty, Usertesen I. (30th or jubilee 
year) Xllth Dynasty. They also found another 
smaller cave-like quarry, several miles distant 
from the first, with the cartouches of Amenem- 
hat II. and Usertesen III., both of the Xllth 
Dynasty. There is only one inscription of any 
length, and it is in very bad condition. 

From the larger of the two excavations a 
■well-made road or causeway led to the broad 
sandy plain on which, at a much later date, 
Khuenaten founded his new capital of Khut- 
aten, and several stelae of this king—perhaps 
boundary stelae—were observed in the direction 
of the quarries. It remains to be seen whether 
their position had been entirely forgotten in 
the Hyksos period between the Xlllth and 
XVIIIth Dynasties, or whether a change of 
taste or exhaustion of the supply led to their 
abandonment. What the old kings had sought 
out so diligently, and selected from an extent 
of a hundred miles of alabaster veins, would 
perhaps hardly have been despised even by the 
fastidious Khuenaten. However that may be, 
two untouched quarries of the early time will 
well repay careful examination. 

F. L. G. 


THE DISCOVERY OK THE TOMB OF KHUENATEN. 

Der En Nachle, Upper Egypt: Jon. 1, 1802. 

The discovery of the tomb of Khuenaten will 
be a matter of very great interest to students 
of Egyptology, especially to those who have 
followed the writings of Prof. Sayce and others 
on the cuneiform tablets which were found 
several years ago ,at Tel el Amama, and which 
have thrown so much light on the intercourse 
between the nations of Babylonia and Egypt. 

It is now made known that the royal tombs of 
Khuenaten and Tutankhamen, which had first 
been plundered by the Arabs, have been in the 
handsof the authorities of tkeGhizeh Museum for 
the lust two years. This retention of information 
is part of the policy of the French officials. 
About three years ago M. Grcbaut purchased 


statues of the early kings at Memphis, which he 
stated to have come out of the excavation he had 
conducted there. Last year he purchased from 
the Arabs the secret of the tombs of the priests 
of Amen at Thebes; and now it seems that the 
Arabs' secret of Khuenaten’s tomb has been re¬ 
served until further popular credit was required 
for the department. 

Egyptologists, apparently, have not simply 
to await the chances of fortune but also 
the pleasure of the Museum officials before 
discoveries are imparted to them. For how 
much longer shall we have to bear with this 
state of things ? 

Percy E. Newberry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

London : Jan. 18,1802. 

The Fourth Gallery of this Exhibiti >n con¬ 
tains so large a number of important works, 
that Mr. Claude Phillips probably found it 
impossible to include all in his very interesting 
review of Saturday, January 16, and he may 
have hence given no notice upon Lord Dudley’s 
Angelico (No. 160), “ The Holy Family with 
Attendant Angels.” But this picture, although 
not in the great artist’s most brilliant manner, 
has, I venture to suggest, a peculiar value as 
being apparently one of tbe few pieces which 
can be safely ascribed to Angelico's earliest 
period. After his first training (1407) as a 
miniaturist in the Dominican convent at Fiesole, 
he moved thence with his brethren to Foligno 
and Cortona, returning to Fiesole in 1418 
(Kugler and Eastlake). And it is still at 
Perugia and Cortona, especially the latter, that 
his earliest paintings are to be found. 

Lord Dudley’s treasure, by its somewhat 
imperfect and laboured design, and by the want 
of that peculiar well-known character which 
the angels of this artist generally present, seems 
to me to distinctly belong to the Cortona 
period. The latter characteristic just noted 
appears also in the noble “ Annunciation ” (not 
far from life-size in scale, if my memory of a 
visit to Cortona in 1886 in order to see 
Angelico’s and Signorelli’s youthful work be 
correct) preserved m a building close to the 
Duomo in that most interesting and picturesque 
ancient city.* In that “Annunciation” may 
be easily traced Angelico’s studies from 
Orcagna, the preceding master to whom, in 
regard to sentiment, he seems to have been 
most deeply indebted. The next stage in his 
progress, if my conjecture as to the date of the 
Dudley picture be correct, is that “ Holy 
Family with Angels” bearing baskets full of 
roses, now in the Gallery of Perugia, which, 
injured as it is in the Virgin’s robe, like 
Raphael’s “ Cardellino ” group at Florence, 
rivals that exquisite work in loveliness.t 

Angelico, it is well known, after the fashion 
of most of the early artists whose soul was in 
the work, not in the workman, hardly ever 
signed a picture. It is hence mainly upon 
internal evidence that we have to roly for a 
date. If, however, my reasoning be held proba¬ 
ble by better judges, may I, with due respect 
to the authorities of the National Gallery (and 
waiving all questions as to state, wherein I am 
no expert), suggest that Lord Dudley’s “ Holy 
Family ” would be a very desirable addition to 
the beautiful but too scanty examples of 
Angelico which our collection at present offers ? 

One or two remarks on Mr. Phillips’s article 
I would wish to add. When writing upon the 

* It is one of the few which can be seen in Italy 
between two trains, on the often traversed route 
from Florence to Perugia. 

t A good engraving from this little known 
picture—the most beautiful piece of art in a city 
so rich in beauty— is much to be desired. 


very curious and doubtful question whether 
Mr. Beaumont’s flue picture (112) is by 
Giorgione, Mr. Phillips perhaps relies too 
strongly on the negative argument that it is 
not found in Morem’s list of the painter’s few 
authentic canvases. But that great judge, 
whose decisions it is not often safe to set aside, 
professedly gives scattered notes, not aiming at 
an exhaustive survey, upon Italian art; ana in 
those upon the Dresden Gallery he rarely alludes 
to English collections. Had these been before 
his mind, I think he would hardly have failed 
to give an opinion—adverse or not—as to the 
authenticity of the Beaumont picture,'of Mr. 
Bankes’ surely indubitable “ Judgment of 
Solomon,” and of the beautiful “ San Liberate ” 
(by Mr. Phillips, I suppose, accidentally named 
the Philosopher), No. 269 in the National 
Gallery.* Again, when noticing the singular 
background to the panel by Lorenzo di Credi 
(162), Mr. Phillips conjectures that it may be “ a 
later addition.” The character of the landscape, 
however, reminds one of those North Italian 
Alpine scenes which were favoured by Da Vinci 
ana his Lombard followers. May it not hence 
have been naturally introduced by Leonardo’s 
pupil? 

It may also be noted in regard to Lord 
Dudley’s great Raphael (151) that, despite 
its youthful feebleness and imitative character, 
this has the special interest of being the only 
representation of the subject existing by the 
master. In fact, the Crucifixion rarely appears 
after 1500 in Italian art (except occasionally 
in Venetia and the Milanese), until the time of 
the later Bolognese school, when it is treated 
altogether from the point of view of sentiment. 

F. T. Palgrave. 


notes on art and archaeology. 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the New Reriew an 
elaborate article on a matter which has already 
been discussed elsewhere—the course which 
should be adopted with regard to the future 
National Gallery of English Art. The proposed 
site at Blackfriars has been obliged to be aban¬ 
doned ; one of the two sites suggested at South 
Kensington could only be adopted at the cost 
of giving offence to people more directly in¬ 
terested in science than in art; whilo the 
remaining possible habitation at South Ken¬ 
sington—the existing East and West Galleries, 
which require nothing but a connecting link— 
is no doubt a wise alternative, failing the 
presence of suitable accommodation abutting 
upon the National Gallery itself. But Mr. 
Spielmann, we understand, undertakes to show 
that the erection of buildings in the most 
central of situations—that is on the north side 
of Trafalgar- square itself—is still possible; and 
if this be so, as we have now every reason to 
believe, there should be practical unanimity as 
to the best site. The most reasonable advocates 
of the site at South Kensington only urged itas 
a ju's alter, which it would be better to choose, 
and choose promptly, rather than abandon tho 
whole scheme of having en evidence the repre¬ 
sentative triumphs of the great English school 
of painting. 

Mr. John Murray announces a translation 
of the late Giovanni Morelli’s Critical Studies 
of Italian Painters, with an introduction by 
Sir Henry Layard. The first volume of the 
German original, dealing with the Borghese 
I and Doria Pamphili Galleries at Rome, will 
' itself form two volumes in the English version. 
The work will be illustrated. 


* Mr. Claude Phillips informs us that, as a 
matter of fact, he was referring to the math 
recently acquired picture (No. 1173), which is o®* 
scribed in the new Catalogue as “ An unknown 
Subject."—[En. Academy 1 
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Ox Monday next, January 25, Mr. G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., professor of architecture in 
the Royal Academy, will begin a course of six 
lectures upon “ Saracenic and Turkish Archi¬ 
tecture.” 

Mr. Lark ix will open next week, at the 
Japanese Gallery in New Bond-street, an ex¬ 
hibition of water-colour drawings of the Enga- 
dine and its Approaches, by Mrs. Marrable, 
president of the Society of Laly Artists, and 
Miss Beresford, associate of the Roman Water- 
colour Society. 

Mr. Litchfield’s new Catalogue—which 
has a dainty and humorous illustration by Mr. 
Stacey Marks—appeals to the collector of 
porcelain and bric-a-brac almost as much as 
the catalogues of Mr. Quaritch, and of the 
great Parisian bookseller, appeal to the collec¬ 
tor of books. In Mr. Marks’s design we find 
no other fault than this one—that the con¬ 
noisseur represented is rather ornithologist than 
china fancier, man of scientific rather than 
strictly artistic predilections. It has, however, 
already inspired a ready versifier with some 
amusing lines on the antiquary with 

“ Charming bit of Blue and White, 

With snow-white paste and colour bright.” 
The catalogue proper is distinguished by 
containing in a handy form a good deal of real 
information, more especially on the subject of 
porcelain—a theme which Mr. Litchfield, as 
we have always understood, has made his own, 
and on which he has indeed written a useful, 
handy book. 


THE STAGE. 

The uuattraetiveness of Mr. Compton’s most 
recent production at the Opera Comique—that 
of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s “ Mayflower”—has 
been confessed by him with a frankness which 
many of his brother managers would do well 
to imitate, instead of being still engaged in 
bolstering up what are practically failures, and 
in expressing their annoyance at the critics who 
tell uiein the truth. The “ Mayflower ” cer¬ 
tainly has not failed for want of adequate 
interpretation, Mr. Compton himself and Miss 
Fortescue (who is seen too little in London) by 
no means exhausted the number of its adequate 
and acceptable interpreters. But the adapta¬ 
tion from The Courtship of Miles Standish (for 
that indeed it was) must be admitted to have 
been made without adroitness. We were invited 
to langh a good deal at the Puritans, and those 
who were likely to care for the story at all 
were quite certain not to wish to laugh at 
them. Miles Standish is, in a sense, a classic; 
and, moreover, a classic not particularly fitted 
for stage treatment at all. In any case, the 
only treatment that would have a chance of 
succeeding would be a treatment which should 
be at once brisk and sympathetic. 

We were only present, as it happens, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre at a time when Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’s interesting and ingenious “ The 
Honourable Herbert ” was on the eve of with¬ 
drawal. That was on the first night of the 
amusing little duologue, “ The Collaborators” ; 
and the theatre is now closed. We don’t there¬ 
fore propose to say very much about Mr. 
Chambers’s pieces, though we confess to a 
decided j/enrhant for his work generally. There 
were many good things in “The Honourable 
Herbert,” though it did not prove attractive; 
and Mr. Thomas Thome's acting and that of 
Miss Dorothy Dorr—the able young American 
lady who will continue, it appears, to play a 
leading rile at Mr. Thome’s theatre—was of a 
distinctly notable kind. When the theatre 
reopens, it is to be with a revival of ‘ ‘ Saints 
ana SinnerB,” one of the most successful of the 
plays of Mr. Jones. 


Of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s revival of “Hamlet” 
—brought out almost as we were going to press 
—we shall no doubt be able to speak in some 
detail next week. The promise of the produc¬ 
tion has evoked great interest among Hay- 
market habituSs. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Double Counterpoint and Canon. By E. Prout. 
(Augener.) 

Ix treating of Harmony Mr. Prout added 
to the interest of his subject by apt illus¬ 
trations from the best masters; and now, in 
leading us through what to many is but a 
valley of dry bones, he calls them again to his 
aid, and with a result even more striking. He 
first of all discusses strict double counterpoint; 
and, viewing the old in the light of the new, 
treats it from an harmonic point of view. With 
a sigh, perhaps, of relief the student will pass to 
Ch. V.—to free double counterpoint: the fetters 
are lightened, and examples from Bach, the great 
law-giver, but also the great law-breaker, now 
become frequent. Mr. Prout draws largely 
from Das Wohltemperirte Clavier, a work with 
which many musicians are, and all ought to be, 
familiar; the wonderful Goldberg Variations 
prove another profitable source. Of the chapter 
on the more usual double counterpoints of the 
8th, 10th, and 12th we have little to say, 
except that the explanations are clear, and the 
examples excellent. There are hints in the 
book about combined counterpoints, and it 
would surely have been well to devote a special 
chapter to them ; but more of this anon. 

The chapter on the double counterpoints in the 
rarer intervals is a new feature. They are, it is 
true, explained by Cherubini and other theorists; 
but some modem writers have spoken of them 
as if they were nothing more than clever calcu¬ 
lations or puzzles, and even Mr. Prout, although 
showing how serviceable they proved to Bach 
and Beethoven, scarcely seems to do them justice. 
He thinks it “ useless to give any rules for 
writing such counterpoints ” ; and elsewhere he 
speaks of them as “ practically useless except 
incidentally.” Surely, to know that by avoiding 
certain intervals one part can be placed below 
the other at various intervals is useful for 
developments of various kinds, and it is just 
here that the system of combined counterpoints 
comes into play. And, again, it is by coming 
only incidentally that the rarer counterpoints 
appear to best advantage. Take, for example, 
the famous C sharp minor Fugue in the first 
book of the “ Forty-eight.” Mr. Prout gives 
from it fine examples of double counterpoints in 
the 13th and 14th (this latter is of special inter¬ 
est), but it is just their “incidental” character 
that forms their principal charm. Bach, as ‘ ‘ the 
greatest contrapuntist the world ever saw,” 
could have developed a Fugue in any counter¬ 
point, but in mere parade of learning he took 
no delight. In the C sharp minor Fugue two 
of the themes are carefully combined, so as to 
be capable of inversion in the 8th, 10th, 13th, 
and 14th; and yet the composer uses the last three 
only once each—he obtains variety of effect in 
an unostentatious way. A similar mode of 
working is seen in the grand Prelude in E flat 
of the first book of the same work. This 
practical use of the rarer counterpoints is 
one of the most striking features in Bach’s 
Fugues. There is a particularly fine illustration 
in Fugue 21 of the “ Forty-eight.” Mr. 
Prout mentions the Fugue as written through¬ 
out iu triple counterpoint, “ with the exception 
of two short episodes.” Now in the second of 
of those two episodes in two parts, there 
is inversion in the 13th, suddenly altered, 
however, by change of interval to that in the 


octave. Mr. Prout may possibly agree with 
all that we have said, yet plead by way of 
excuse that he could not do full justice to the 
subject in a small volume; at least, he can 
boast of having shown more interest than other 
theorists. 

A great part of his book is naturally devoted 
to Canons. How disappointing it must seem at 
first sight to the student to be told that the art 
of canon-making cannot be taught by rule, 
but that it must be acquired by imitation and 
by observing good examples. For one particu¬ 
lar canon (the infinite) he is told that “ it 
requires a good deal of planning,” and that 
“ the join ” must be neatly made. To the com¬ 
position of Canons the term “music-making” 
would seem peculiarly applicable: it seems to be 
nothing but “ try, try, and try again.” But in 
spite of all the “ forced moves ” (to borrow, in 
imitation of Mr. Prout, a phrase from the chess¬ 
board), if there be only a little talent mixed with 
the learning, the result is satisfactory; and 
what the result is, in the case of genius, may 
be seen from the achievements of Bach and 
Mozart in this particular branch. While on the 
subject of Canons, it may be noted that the 
author in his chapter, entitled “ Curiosities 
of Canon,” ends his book in an attractive 
manner. He might, perhaps, have quoted 
that short and interesting specimen of Canon 
Cancrizans in a Fugue of Schumann’s, on the 
name of Bach, and Haydn’s “ Thy Voice, O 
Harmony,” as a characteristic specimen of 
Reverse Retrograde Canon. The Stdlzel 
Canon, with its thousand and more solutions, 
is a fine lesson in the art of making the most 
of a theme. By the way, Mr. Prout speaks, 
and justly, of Mendelssohn and Schumann as 
two of the greatest contrapuntists of this 
century. Might he not also havo mentioned— 
and perhaps even given an extract or two from 
—the clever Canons of fflongel '< 

Mr. Prout’s book may not be perfect, but it 
is full of clear, concise writing. It stands 
midway between elaborate works, such as those 
of Marpurg or Reicha, and modern works in 
which “ double counterpoints ” and Canons arc 
only lightly touched upon. Students will find 
it handy, and many a trained musician may 
read in it with profit and also with pleasure. 

J. 8. SnEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Db. C. Hubert H. Parry’s “ De Profundis” 
was heard for the first time in London at the 
second concert of the Highbury Philharmonic 
Society. It is written for three choirs, soprano 
solo, and chorus, and as a contrapuntal display 
commands the highest admiration. But this is 
not all that can be said of it. Science, though 
of an elaborate kind, is only a means, and the 
true musical feeling which prevails throughout 
is intensified thereby. Every rule, it is said, 
has an exception; and here Dr. Parry’ success¬ 
fully pours new wine into old bottles— i.c., 
resents the freedom of thought of the present 
ay in the rigid dress of the eighteenth 
century. The chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann, sang the difficult 
music with precision and enthusiasm. Dr. 
Parry was called to the platform at the close. 
The programme also included Mr. Corder’s 
“Bridal of Triermain,” a work which, though 
unequal in merit, shows taste and great skill. 
The vocalists were Miss A. Williams, Miss E. 
Rees, and Messrs. Piercy and Breretou. 

Ix consequence of the postponement of Mr. 
Henschel’s Symphony Concert to January 2G, 
there will be some alterations. M. Cesar 
Thomson, being unable to appear on that date, 
M. Gorski, the Polish violinist, will take his 
place, and play Max Bruch’s Concerto. Mr. 
Henschel’s “ HamletSuite will be performed 
in the second part of the programmo. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


H. DE WINDT. 

SIBERIA AS IT IS. 

By H. DE WINDT, Author of “From Pekin to Calais,” “ A Rids to India,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations. DemySvo. [In January. 

W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 

THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 

By W. HUD80N, C.M.Z.8., JointeAuthor of “Argentine Ornithology.” 

With numerous Illustrations. DemySvo. [In January. 

KONALD ROSS. 

THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED: 

A Drama in Five Acts. 

By KONALD KOS8, Author of “TheChild of Ocean.” 

Crown 6vo, 8s. 6d. This day. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN ASTRONOMY: 


The Revolution of the Solar System. 

By E. H. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


* This day. 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PERSIA. 

Bv GEORGES PERBOT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 

With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Imperial Svo, 21s. 

PEKROT AND CHIPIEZ. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHRYGIA, 
LYDIA, GARIA, AND LYGIA. 

By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 

With 280 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 

AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCIENCE. 

THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. 

The most Ancient Book in the World. For the Exclusive Use of 

the Initiates. 

By PAI UK Translated hy A. T. MORTON. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 7s. 6d j 

W. S. LILLY. 'j 

ON SHIBBOLETHS. 

By W. S. LILLY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

V PROGRESS, LIBERTY, THE PEOPLE, PUBLIC OPINION, EDUCATION, I 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS, and SUPPLY AND DEMAND. | ( 

The Standard say.**:- “Mr. W. s. Lilly's new work i> well worthy of his.justly acquired 
reputation. Ability, research, and independence are conspicuous in c\erv page ” l 

Ihinch soys:—“Read tbi^ l-<*ok and enjojed it muchly, strong, plain speech.” 

II. II. STATE AM. i 

MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 

By H. H. 8TATHAM. 

Illustrated with Fitjntispiece and Musical Examples. 

Demy 8vo, 18s. 

The National Observer suvs “Mr. Stutham has a very clear— a veiy admirable—insight into 
the true principles of form and design in music. . . . The essays on Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, 
and Liszt are souud in criticism. sensible in tone, and excellent in principle-there is no , 
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Timas. —“Mr. Hardy’s latest novel is his 

greatest..A story daring in its treatment 

of conventional ideas.and profoundly stir¬ 

ring by its tragic power.” 

Athenaeum. —“Mr. Hardy hag written a 
novel that is not only good, but great.” 

World. —“ A work that casts all his previous 

achievements into the shade.So superb a 

life-study as that of Tess.” 

Black and White. —“The finest thing he has 
ever done.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. —“ The strongest English 
novel of many years.” 


London : Jambs E. Osgood, McIlyaixk, & Co., 
45, Albemarle Street. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Book* can be exchanged at the raddonces of Subscriber in London 
by tho Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Auuum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the beat Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish ore in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sole, postage 
free, 

MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34 New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

241, Brompton Road; and 2, King Street, Chespside. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, doth, price 5s. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of LITERATURE 

Delivered by THOMAS CARLYLE, 

APRIL to JULY, 1838. 

Wow printed for the first lime. 

With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 

Copyrighted in the United States of America, by Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 29, New Bond Street, W. 

Digitized by 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 

THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN DICTIONARIES. 

“ I consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great and lasting service on the cause of 
classical learning in this country.”— Dean Liddell. 


CLASSICAL. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES; Including the Laws, Institutions, 
Domestic Usages, Painting. Sculpture, Music, the 
Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.1)., W. 
WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Third 
Edition , Jievised and Enlarged. 2 vols., medium 8vo, 
31 b. 6d. each. 

This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old 1 
Edition. One-third of the Articles have been entirely Be- ; 
written. The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases 
greatly altered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There are, besides, about two hundred 
Articles which did not appear in the old Edition, many of 
considerable length and Importance, with 450 additional 
Illustrations. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTI- 

QUITTE8 for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the 
above Work. Thirteenth Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. With 564 Illustrations. (3,720 pp.) 3 vols., 
medium 8vo, £4 4s. 

This work contains a history of the Ancient World, Civil, 
literary, and Ecclesiastical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. With 
4 Maps and 634 Illustrations. (2,512 pp.) 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, £2 16s. 

This work presents the Researches of Modern Scholars, and 
the Discoveries of Modern Travellers, including an Account 
of the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well 
as. of their Geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIO- 

GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the 
HIGHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. Condensed from the 
above Dictionaries. Twentieth Edition. With 750 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above 
Work. Twenty-third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW GRADUS AD PARNA8SUM. 

Second Edition (448 pp.), crown 8vo, 9s. 

AN mGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or VERSE 

DICTIONARY. By A. C. AINGER. M.A., Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, and the late H. G. WINTLE, M.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters in Eton College. 
This work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Com¬ 
position of Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, selected 
Epithets, Synonyms, &c. 


THEOLOGICAL 

A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, its ANTI- 

quities, Biography. Geography, and Natural 
History. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 8 vols., medium 
8vo, £5 6s. 

A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con- 

densed from the above Work, for Families and Students. 
With Illustrations. Eleventh Edition. Medium 8vo, 2ls. 

A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY? 

Abridged from the larger Work, for Schools and Young 
Persons. Fourteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 

QUITIE8. The History, Institutions, and Ant iquities 
of the Christian Church. By VARIOU8 WRITERS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L.. and ARCHDEACON 
CHBEThAM, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 

GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. 8MTTH, 
D.C.L., and HENRY WACE, D.D. 4 vola., medium 
8vo, £8 18s. 6d. 


LATIN. 

A COMPLETE LATINENGLISH DIO- 

TIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, 
Measures, Weights, Money, and Proper Names. 'Twenty- 
first mul Cheaper Edition. (1,250 pp.) Medium 8vo, 16s. 
This work holds an intermediate place between the 
Thesaurus of Forcellini and the ordinary School Dictionaries, 
performing the same service for the Latin language as Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention 
has been paid to Etymology. 


A SMALLER LATINENGLISH DIO- 

TIONARY. With a Dictionary of Proper Names. 
Thirty-first Edition. Thoroughly Revised and partly Re¬ 
written. By Dr. WM. SMITH, and Prof. T. D. HALL. 
M.A. (730 pp.) Square 16mo, 7s. 6d. The Etymological 
portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

This Edition is, to a great extent, a new and original work. 
Every Article has been carefully revised. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 
Sources. Fifth Edition. Medium 8vo, 16s. 

This work is a more complete and perfect Engliah-Latin 
Dictionary than yet exists. It has been composed from 
beginning to end precisely as if there had been no work of the 
kind in our language, and every article has been the result of 
original and independent research. 


A SMALLER ENGLIBH-LATIN Dic¬ 
tionary for JUNIOR CLA8SE8. Abridged from 
the above Work. Thirteenth Edition. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


Will be published early Next Week. 

MEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

WITH EXTENSIVE SUPPLEMENT AND VALUABLE APPENDICES. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

“ Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the world a graceful and 
sympathetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with 
the poetry of action as well as of thought, and redolent throughout 
of good deeds and loving-kindness .’’—Daily TeleorajK. 

‘ No one of Dr. 8miles's books is more delightful than this one about 
the warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at hie 
best; for the story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of 
this volume has the happy characteristics of ease, simplicity and 
beauty.*— Liverpool Meixury. 

LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 

of Men of Industry, Tulent, and G, nius. 6a. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

6s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 

Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 
8vo, 7s. fld. 

6s. each. 

SELF-HELP. I THRIFT. 

CHARACTER. | DUTY. 

SELF-HELP in FRENCH- 5s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Ulus- 

trated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

“ We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes 
which Dr. Smiles has devoted to the * Lives of the Engineers/ a record 
not l*efore attempted of the achievements of a race of men who have 
conferred the highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their 
country .*—Edinburgh Review. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

With Illustrations, 21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 

*‘Wc have read this book with uuminglod satisfaction. We hardly 

ever remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected. 

It is an artless attempt to set out the character and career of one of 
the most Ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of 
human beings. The entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, 
thoroughly manly, and good.”—Saturday Review. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 

Autobiography. With Portrait and 90 UluatrationB, 16a. 
and 6a. 

LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 

Naturaliat. Hluatxated by George Reid, P.R S.A. 6a. 

LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 

and Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 


“ Men of Dick’s typo are rare; their example is too precious to be 
lost; but they are themselves the last to recoguise their own value. 
His motto and his watchwords. In the energy of his younger labour, as 
in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his later troubles, were ever. 
Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in a word, that Self-help which is 
the foundation of all help to others.*—Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alhbhaklz Street. 


Published in December, 1891. 

T HE COMMONWEALTH and 

CHARLES II.: Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Written and published by Arthur E. Trxoxllks, Haro wood House, 
Darlington. 282 pages, crown 8vo, doth, gilt lettered bevelled edges, 
price, post free, 3s. 8d. 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES I , 3s. 8d. 

“ Hawardon Castle, Dec., 1880,—Allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending^me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this plaoe. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elisabeth.-Yours, Ac., W. E. Gladston*.’ 

Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poems. By Jank M. Treoellks. 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
lxwt free. 



CONCISE DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Just published, crown 8ro, 5s. 


A v 


0 N M O E E, and other Poems. 

By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, F.E.I.S. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Jamas Nishkt A Co., 21, Burners Street, W. 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING, LITEEAEY, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL. 

By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 

Editor of Ogilvie’s “ Imperial Dictionary,” New Edition; “ Bladrie’s Modem Cyclopedia,” Ac. 

In 1 vol., fcap. 4to, 8G4 pp., containing oyer 80,000 entries. 

Cloth, red edges .price 5s. 

llalf-bound Roxburgh . 6s. 6d. 

Half-morocco . ,, 9s. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums ou 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravensukokt, Manager. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. , , 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, pogt ft*. < 

application. Franci* Ravrnscbom, Manager. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for FEBRUARY, 1892. 

I. GOD’S FOOL. Chape. VI.—X. By Maabtbn 
Maartexs, Author of “ An Old tfaid’e Cnve. ’ 

n. THE RETROSPECT of the JUST, 
m. AN AIDE-DIWJAMF of MA83ENA. 

IV. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

V. AUTUMN. By Alas Watbbs, M A. 

VI. THE SECRET of WARD ALE COURT. Chape. 
I.— II. By Asdreb Horr. 

VIL THE REMARKABLE STORY of the PRO¬ 
GENITOR of the IRISH HUGHESES. 

VIII. WAYFARING by the TARN. By E. H. Bark hr. 

IX. NORWAY in WINTER. By A. Amv Billiy. 

X. HUMOUR. 

XL TRICK8 on TRAVELLERS. By Charles Hrrvey. 
XII. AUNT ANNE. Chape. III.—IV. 


GOD'S FOOL. 

A NEW SERIAL STOKY. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Al’THOlt OF 

“AN OLD MAID’S LOVE,” end "THE SIN of 
J008T AVELINGH.” 

AKD 

AUNT ANNE: 

A NEW ANONYMOUS SERIAL STORY. 

Wire commenced in The TEMPLE BAB MAGAZINE 
on January the First. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR “NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 

THE BARONESS. By F. M. 

PEARD, also Author of *■ Paul’s Sister,” &c., &c. 2 vote. 
“ The author of ‘ Near Neighbours,’ as all readers of that 

S retty story will remember, has something of the trick of a 
•utch artist in words—homely, intimate, with a combination 
of quiet pathos and quaint rimplicity— and a most romantic 
Mr tv the author has contrived to make out of her materials. 
} i i I\i id writes well, and she is occasionally epigrammatic.” 

Athenaeum, 


A NEW IRISH NOVEL. 

DENIS O’NIEL. By M. Bradford 

WHITING. 2 vole. 


“ The powerful and original Cumberland novel.” 

Carlisle lkttriot. 

MATTHEW TINDALE. By 

AUGUSTA A. VABTY-SMITH. 3 vols. 

44 The bo< k is strong, interesting, and original, and will bo 
widely read and appreciated. It is stiiking'y dramatic, and 
the story never flags for a moment, and is human to its very 
depths. It shows tbe strength of a man with the tenderness 
of a woman, and its pictures of Cumberland farm-life are 
inimitable.”— Manchester Courier. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 CUT ADRIFT.” 

JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 

ALBANY DE FOSBLANQUE. 3 vote. 

44 A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries, which the author gradually unravels with remark¬ 
able ease A really clever work.”— Morning /‘ant. 


Sale over One Million and a Quarter 
Copies. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

The new and cheaper edition is now ready, handsomely 
bound in red cloth. Each novel complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
3s. (3d. Thirty-four volumes may now be obtained. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW BEADY. 

THE REAL JAPAN: 

Studies of Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, 
Administration, and Politics. By HENRY NORMAN. 
Nearly 60 Hlustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. . 

44 Candid, keen in observation, vivid in presentment, facile 
in reflection.”— Times. 

44 The only work of the kind which is quite up to date.A 

more life-like picture of the country and people than any 
idmAur work we know.”— Pull Mall Gazette. 

‘‘The work of a keen observer.A great deal of good 

reading in it.”— St. James's Gazette. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

PLAYHOUSE IMPRESSIONS. 

By A. B. WALKLEY. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

44 Written with a light hand, often brilliant, and never by 
any chance stupid, Mr. Walkley’s book must charm even 
those who fail to detect its real seriousness.”— Speaker. 

44 A lively and varied picture of the contemporary stage.” 

Anti-Jacobin. 

44 Ceux que le progrite de l’art et de la critique dramatique 
anglais inttoesseot liront avec plaiair le iivre ae M. Walkley 
dont le jugtment stir et le gout d^licat sont servis par un 
remarquable talent d ('“crivain.”— Journal ties Dibats. 

44 Intelligent and erudite.”— National Observer. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 44 ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

HARD LIFE in the COLONIES. 

Edited by C.CARLYON- JENKINS. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

44 Worth telling, and well told.” — Times. 

44 The stories are told frankly and unaffectedly, and have 
all the attraction of reality combined with 4 go.’ Globe. 

44 A singular record of endurance and pluck, and well repays 
the reading of it.”— Observer. 


NEW VOLUME of 44 THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 

THROUGH the RED - LITTEN 

WINDOWS, and THE OLD RIVER HOUSE. By 
THEODOR HERTZ-GABTEN. 21mo, paper, Is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 

44 Both are well written compositions.”— Scotsman. 

44 4 The Old River House ’ is well written, interesting and 
full of artistte detail.”— Observer. 


BY THE LATE M. DE LAVELEYE. 

LETTERS from ITALY. 

Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
44 Interesting and suggestive.”— Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 

AMONG the HOLY PLACES: Travels 

in Palestine. By Rtv. JAMES KEAN, M.A., B.D. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, doth, 7s. 6i. 

44 An interesting record of an interesting journey.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


TWO NEW THREE-VOLUME 
NOVELS. 

NOW READY, 

MITHAZAN: a Secret of 

Nature. By J. BRAUNSTON 
JONES. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK, 

THE BO’S’UN of the 

“PSYCHE." By Commander 
CLAUD HARDING, R.N., 
Author of “Derelict," &c. 
Cloth, 31s. 6d. 

London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, PatekkobTer Suuajie, E.C. 


Messrs. SAMPSON, LOW, MARST0N 
and COMPANY, beg to announce that 
the new and complete RIVERSIDE 
EDITION of the WORKS of OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES is NOW READY. 

Okdixaiiy Edition, 13 vols., crown 8vo, gilt to 4 , cloth, 
Four Guineas. 

Large Paper Edition, 25 oopies only for Great 
Britain, printed on hand-made paper, bound in boards, 
with paper label, Fourteen Guineas net. 

*,» Dr. Holmes has annotated the poems, and has written 
new prefaces for several of the prose volumes. There 
are several portraits, representing the genial ‘‘Auto¬ 
crat ” at different periods of his life. Each of the prose 
volumes has an index, and the last volume of verse also 
contains an index of first lin^s of all tne poems in the 
three volumes. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE 

Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, doth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
with Photogravure Portraits reproduced, in most instances, 
from Unpublished Photograph*. 

By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

I. LIVING THEOLOGY. 

44 Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.”—Disus. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER M ACL AREN, D.D. 

II. THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 

44 Doctrinal yet practical, full of literary feeling and 
suppressed spiritual passion, evangelical without being narrow, 
moral without ceasing to be evangelical; sermons no man 
could hear without profit, and every man may read with 
advantage. Nonconformity still knows how to rear and 
appreciate preachers.”— The Speakrr. 

By the LORD BISHOP of DERRY. 

III. VERBUM CRUOIS, with other 

Sermons preached on Public Occasions. 

44 Dr. Alexander has done a rare thing for him—he has pub¬ 
lished a volume of Sermons.The man of cultured thought, 

trained observation, and holy life, reveals himself in every 
line.”— Glasgow Herald. 

By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

IV. ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

*,* Volumes will follow in rapid succession by other equally 
representative preachers. 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: 

Cause, Effect and Remedy. By HENRY RU88ELL. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Ready immediately. 

NOW READY, with Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 
doth, 3s. 6d. 

Lord Pal a erston by tbe Marq ois of Lome 

Being the New Volume in 44 The Queen’s Prime Ministers” 
Series. 

44 The Marquis of Lome’s little book must be oonsulted by 
every student who wishes to get a thorough understanding if 
European history in the early part of the century. The docu¬ 
ments to which the author has obtained access . ...are both 
interesting and authoritative.”— ftandanl, Jan. 21. 

JUST READY. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 

of a PHAETON. By WILLIAM BLACK. Being 
tbe Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Black’s complete Novels. Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH 

SEVERN. By WILLIAM SHARP. With Portrait *nd 
other Illustrations. Royal Svo, doth, £1 Is. 

[Early in February. 

8evt m is chiefly remembered now because of nis dose friend¬ 
ship with John Keats. It was in his arms that the youngpoei 
expired at Rome in 1821. In later life, Severn, *“0 *a* an 
artist by profession, held the oongenial appointment of Bntun 
Consul at Rome, and this fact and his association with the 
memory of his early friend brought him into sodsl and liter iry 
contact with many of the celebrities of the century. 

OUR ENGLISH HOMER: 

Shakespeare Historically Considered. By THOMAS W. 
WHITE, M. A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A calm, dosely-reasoned, and vigorous attempt to retuw 
the claims ot Shakespeare to the authorship of the pliys wfiien 
bear bis name. 

NOW READY, at all Libraries.__ . _ 

EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR 

FRIEND. By EMILY MARTIN. 2 vein., crown 8vo, 12r. 

“An excellent shillingawortlx i» ‘Scrib¬ 
ner.’”— St. James’s Gazette. 

Mow ready, the February Number of 

SCRIBNER’S 

MAGAZINE. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Companv, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1892. 

No. 1030, New Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
Utters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

History of the Great Civil War. By S. R 
Gardiner. Yol. III., 1647-49. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

(First Notice.) 

Though the publication of the first volume 
of Mr. Firth’s Clarke Papers has in a 
measure robbed the present volume of the 
charm which attaches to a fresh discovery, 
and though the subject itself is a sufficiently 
well-worn one, it must be confessed that 
Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in imparting 
to it an interest at once intensely human 
and picturesque. 

Never—not even in the courtly work of 
Clarendon, with its gallery of illustrious 
portraits, nor in the philosophic narrative 
of Ranke—have we seemed to approach so 
closely as we do in Mr. Gardiner’s History 
to the actors in this one great national 
drama. Never have the motives that 
actuated them, their hopes and fears, their 
aspirations and their failings, been so 
vividly and so impartially depicted as they 
are here. And it is characteristic of the 
large-hearted and tolerant spirit in which 
Mr. Gardiner has conceived his work that, 
as we follow him through the tangled 
mazes of the struggle, we should feel a 
strange sympathy for men so widely 
opposed to each other as Charles and 
Cromwell, Ireton and Lilburne, Fair¬ 
fax and Henry Masters. Much of this 
feeling is no doubt due to the abiding 
interest which the issues involved in the 
struggle possess for us. Cromwell, Charles, 
Ldlburne, and the rest have long since 
passed away ; but the ideas for which they 
fought and died continue still to permeate 
our every-day life and thought, still, as in 
the seventeenth century, dividing English¬ 
men into two great hostile camps. 

At the same time, however, it cannot fail 
to strike the reader of Mr. Gardiner’s History 
that the sympathy he feels towards men so 
widely opposed to one another as those just 
mentioned is largely due to the character¬ 
istic fairness of the historian himself. Mr. 
Gardiner is neither Roundhead nor Cavalier. 
Though his sympathies, one cannot help 
thinking, lie rather with Cromwell than 
with Charles or Lilburne or even IretOD, he 
neverfails to recognise and even toemphasise 
those qualities in the latter that most entitle 
them to our respect and admiration. If 
Cromwell is the central figure of Mr. 
Gardiner’s History, he is so not because the 
men around him have been reduced to 
the standard of intellectual pigmies or hare¬ 
brained enthusiasts, but because in his 
recognition of the limitations of his own 


power, in his willingness to regulate his 
conduct by the logic of events, and not 
according to any preconceived plan of his 
own, he is free to face each contingency as 
it arises, and to act when the occasion 
demands it with a decisiveness which 
renders him master in a sense of the 
situation. To the political idealist such a 
man must no doubt appear little better than 
an opportunist, and it was, perhaps, this 
view of Cromwell’s character that was 
uppermost in the minds of his contem¬ 
poraries. To the extreme men of both 

E arties Cromwell was either a riddle or a 
ypocrite. Neither Charles, nor Lilburne, 
nor Ludlow ever recognised the true elements 
of greatness in his character—his conserva¬ 
tism, his love of compromise, his healthy 
contempt of theoretical politics, and, above 
all, what Mr. Gardiner well doscribes as that 
all embracing hospitality of soul which made 
him so marvellously kind to fanatics and 
fools. To the one as to the other his searchings 
of conscience, his belief in divine dispensa¬ 
tions, were but the mask which veiled the 
ambition of the political intriguer. Nothing 
from this point of view is more pitiable, 
and at the same time more easily intelligible, 
than the extraordinarily low estimate formed 
of him by Charles. But it was not Charles’s 
estimate alone; and if the offer of a bribe 
was never made, it was not, in the opinion 
of Ludlow and the extreme republicans, 
because Cromwell was unbribable, but 
simply because no bribe that Charles could 
offer was sufficient to satisfy his ambition. 

The crucial year of Cromwell’s career, in 
Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, is 1647. On January 
30 the Scottish army evacuated Newcastle, 
and on the same day Charles was trans¬ 
ferred into the custody of the English 
parliamentary commissioners. As he moved 
slowly southward from Newcastlo to Holmby 
House, the passionate longing of the nation 
for peace was manifest at every stage of his 
progress. The knowledge that all parties 
were sick of the war, and the heavy taxation 
it entailed—that Presbyterians and Inde¬ 
pendents were alike willing to make large 
concessions, if only they could win him over 
to their side, and so put an end to the state 
of anarchy into which the country was 
rapidly drifting—inspired in Charles the 
fond belief that, if he had only patience for 
six months, the state of things would have 
become so intolerable that he would be 
able to dictate his own terms. He had still 
to learn that things had not arrived at that 
pass that the nation was willing to submit 
itself to him unreservedly. For tHe nonce the 
question that occupied the minds of all was 
the proposed disbanding of the army. The 
question was one that intimately affected 
Cromwell; but though he warmly resented 
the unconciliatory attitude of the Presby¬ 
terian majority in parliament towards the 
army, he had, as Mr. Gardiner points out, 
no thought of resisting their decision. 
Rather than stir up a military revolution, 
he was prepared to enter into the service of 
the Elector Palatine. His unwillingness 
to resort to the slightest show of force was 
in nothing more clearly manifested than in 
his opposition to the soldiers’ petition. It 
is true that he was becoming more and 
more convinced that no good was to be 


expected from Parliament; but, aa Mr. 
Gardiner puts it, 

“ his belief in the necessity of accepting parlia¬ 
mentary supremacy was too deep-rootea to be 
hastily shaken, because in his case loyalty to 
Parliament sprang from long habit and from 
the craving of an orderly mind for authority, 
which, once shattered, would be difficult to 
replace.” 

Unlike Ireton, to whom the soldiers’ 
petition seemed at once a constitutional 
and a necessary proceeding, he could 
not leap immediately to the conclusion 
that, because Parliament was no longer to 
be trusted, the king was to be conciliated. 
Even so late as May 21 he asserted, and 
there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
his assertion, that the army would, without 
doubt, disband. “The greatest difficulty,” 
he added, referring to the growing influence 
of the agitators, “ would be to satisfy the 
demands of some whom he had persuaded 
as much as he could possibly; but a great 
part of the army ” would “ remit themselves 
entirely to be ordered by Parliament.” For 
a moment, but only for a moment, things 
seemed to be about to take a better turn. 
But on May 25 the Commons, disregarding 
Cromwell’s word of warning, determined to 
proceed with the disbandment. Whether 
their high-handed proceeding in this respect 
would have been of itself sufficient to shake 
Cromwell’s allegiance is, in Mr. Gardiner’s 
opinion, extremely doubtful. It was the 
information that reached him, that the 
leading Presbyterians were negotiating for 
a Scottish intervention in England, and 
for carrying off the king from Holmby, 
which compelled him to abandon the 
position he had with so much difficulty 
maintained for the last three months. 

The time for indecision had passed, and 
Mr. Gardiner shows good grounds for 
believing that it was with Cromwell’s know¬ 
ledge and assent that Comet Joyce executed 
his coup d'etat. But even after taking this 
decisive step Cromwell was loth to acknow- - 
ledge that his attitude towards Parliament 
had undergone any radical change. Still, 
as every day seemed to make it more and 
more clear that Parliament was the chief 
obstacle to a peaceful settlement of affairs, 
his thoughts naturally reverted to the King. 

The idea of attempting to come to terms 
with Charles had, as Mr. Gardiner points 
out, been familiar to him ever since the fall 
of Bristol. And though he was by no 
means blind to those defects in Charles’s 
character—his insincerity, and above all his 
inability to recognise in the conduct of his 
opponents any higher motive than that of 
personal ambition—which rendered it diffi¬ 
cult and even dangerous to negotiate with 
him, he may well have thought that the 
gravity of the situation would have ren¬ 
dered him more amenable to reason than 
he had yet shown himself. That Crom¬ 
well should have been sincerely anxious to 
come to terms with Charles for any other 
purpose except as a means to gratify his 
own selfish ambition was, however, what 
neither Charles himself, nor the Presby¬ 
terians, nor the extremists in the army could 
believe. For a moment the presence of the 
mob in Westminster seemed calculated to 
give a fatal turn to events. And though 
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the danger was, indeed, staved off, the open 
rupture between Parliament and the army 
served to confirm Charles in his old opinion 
that, by playing off the one against the 
other, he would still be able to accomplish 
his own ends without any sacrifice to him¬ 
self. “ You cannot do without me,” he 
exclaimed to the deputation that on July 28 
presented to him “ the Heads of the Pro¬ 
posals.” To Cromwell as to Fairfax, the 
military occupation of London was only a 
necessary preliminary to an understanding 
with the Kung; and it was, doubtless, simply 
as a sort of object lesson that Parliament 
was allowed to revive the Newcastle Pro- 
ositions. But though Charles expressed 
is preference for the army proposals, he 
had not the slighest intention of accepting the 
one or the other. That any further attempt 
at negotiation should have been made, in 
face of the torrent of abuse and contumely, 
directed as much against Cromwell as 
against Charles, which these attempts pro¬ 
voked, was in great measure due to Cromwell 
himself. Still, he could not fail to see that 
the situation was becoming critical in the 
extreme, and that the growing discontent 
among the rank and file of the army might 
at any moment break out into open mutiny. 

“ As in May he had dung to the principle of 
subordinating his own wishes to the authority 
of Parliament long after he had become con¬ 
scious that Parliament was leading the country 
to destruction, so in October he had dung to 
the authority of the King long after he had 
known that no reasonable settlement was to be 
obtained from Charles. When November came, 
he turned wistfully from Charles to Parliament, 
and again from Parliament to Charles. In 
despair of either, he listened not very hopefully 
to the scheme of the Levellers, and aid his best 
to fit it in with some shadow of constitutional 
authority to which he could ding, though, to 
use his own words, it was but as a hare swim¬ 
ming over the Thames. On one point, however, 
he was quite clear. The discipline of the army 
must be maintained.” 

Of his ability to cope with the Levellers 
Cromwell seems to have made no question; 
and Mr. Gardiner, while not altogether dis¬ 
crediting the view that his letter to Whalley 
was dictated by a genuine regard for 
Charles’s personal safety, thinks it not 
improbable that his object may have been 
to induce Charles to reconsider the overture 
of the army which he had recently rejected. 
That he had not, indeed, overestimated his 
influence, so far as the Levellers was con¬ 
cerned, was soon apparent; but the lesson of 
the mutiny was one which was not likely to 
be lost upon him. Still, there is no saying 
how long he might have persisted in his 
attempts to come to terms with the King had 
it not been for the unequivocal evidence of 
Charles’s duplicity and of his underhand 
negotiations with the Scottish commissioners 
furnished by his letters, intercepted at the 
Blue Boar Inn in Holbom. After that, it 
was impossible to hesitate any longer. 
Whatever might be the issue of the struggle, 
Charles’s action had at least restored unity 
to the army. Whether it would be right or 
prudent to call him to account for his past 
misconduct was a question which as yet 
Cromwell was not prepared to answer. It 
might still, he thought, be possible to save 
the monarchy if Charles would only consent 


to abdicate. But of one thing he was quite 
certain, that Charles could never himself be 
readmitted to any real share in the govern¬ 
ment. In Mr. Gardiner’s words—“ He had 
chosen his part, and with rude and un¬ 
scrupulous thoroughness would sweep aside 
all who attempted to bar his way.” 

With the new year the struggle enters 
upon a new phase. It required the events of 
that year to convince Cromwell that, so long 
as Charles remained alive, there was no pros¬ 
pect of any real and lasting peace for the 
nation. He had still to go through a period 
of intense anxiety before he could bring 
himself to recognise the inevitable; but I 
see no reason for dissenting from Mr. 
Gardiner’s careful verdict, that 1647 is after 
all the crucial year of his career. 

Robust Dunlop. 


Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By S. H. 

Butcher, Professor of Greek in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. (Maomillans.) 

Like all other human methods, the method 
of educating the mind by means of Greek 
literature is constantly on its trial. Occa¬ 
sionally we become conscious of this state 
of probation, just as from time to time we 
notice the ticking of a clock, usually 
unheard. At present the claims of Greek 
are canvassed as closely, perhaps, as 
they have ever been; before long, in all 
probability, the tyranny of a single idea 
will be overpast, like the social and political 
storm of which Mr. Arnold sang: 

11 It pass’d, that elemental swell! 

Again appear’d the blue.” 

The opponents of Greek will have learned 
that Greek did not win its position by 
accident, but by merit, and that it is much 
easier to challenge a power than to dethrone 
it. The champions of Greek will have 
learned—some of them—to give reasons, as 
well as votes, for their faith, and to recog¬ 
nise that a pair of gloves may be a graceful 
present, but not to a person with one arm. 

The worst of these conflicts is, that they 
so emphasise negations. If we dwell fanatic¬ 
ally on the thought of what Greek cannot do, 
or what Science cannot do, or what Modern 
Languages cannot do, we unfit ourselves to 
deal with our victory if we win it. We 
glare at the faults of our enemies till we 
can give no reasonable account of the 
merits of our friends. Just at present the 
champions of Greek have won a signal 
triumph; will Greek be henceforward more 
rationally taught, more intelligently and 
habitually read, more really cultivated by 
its champions ? I confess to a deep though 
respectful doubt upon the subject: triumphs 
of this kind lead to material but not to 
intellectual banqueting. 

For these and kindred reasons, Prof. 
Butcher’s volume may well be read with a 
sense of relief as well as of admiration. 
Here is a scholar, by common report one of 
the best teachers of Greek in the world, 
who can show us in admirably clear and 
unpedantic English what Greek poets 
thought and felt, what Greek citizens and 
statesmen aimed at, what is the relation 
between a play of Sophocles and a play of 
Shakspere. Nay, he can almost, if not quite, 


simplify to the general public the abstruse 
expression of Aristotle’s theories on art and 
poetry, and bring a modern student, even 
one with little or no Greek, into intelligent 
touch with “ il maestro di color che sanno.” 

The book consists of seven essays or 
lectures. Two, at least, of these—“ What 
we owe to Greece” and “Sophocles,” have 
already appeared in print, the former as an 
inaugural address, tne latter as a review of 
the first volume of Prof. Jebb’s Sophocles ; 
the others are: “The Greek Idea of the 
State ” and “ The Melancholy of the 
Greeks ”; “ The Written and the Spoken 
Word” and "The Unity of Learning,” 
delivered as addresses to the Dialectical 
Society of the University of Glasgow, and 
to the University College of North Wales, 
respectively; finally, and at much greater 
length (pp. 234-396), “Aristotle’s Conception 
of Fine Art and Poetry,” being “ the sub¬ 
stance of lectures which accompanied the 
detailed reading of the Poetics .” 

“What we owe to Greece” (pp. 1-45) 
contains, perhaps, not much that is new; 
but compatively familiar matter has seldom 
been so clearly stated as here. 

“ The Eastern nations, speaking generally, had 
loved to move in a region of twilight, content 
with that half-knowledge which stimulates the 
religious sense. They had thought it impious 
to draw aside the veil which hides God from. 
man. They had shrunk in holy awe from the 
study of causes, from inquiries into origin, from 
explaining the perplexed w«ys of the universe. 
Ignorance had been the sacred duty of the 
layman (p. 2). . . . It was the privilege of the 
Greeks to discover the sovereign efficacy of 
reason. They entered on the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge with a pure and joyous instinct. 
Baffled and puzzled they might be, but they 
never grew weary of the quest. The specula¬ 
tive faculty which reached its height in Plato 
and Aristotle was, when we make due allow¬ 
ance for time and circumstance, scarcely less 
eminent in the Ionian philosophers; and it was 
Ionia that gave birth to an idea, whioh was 
foreign to the East, but has become the start¬ 
ing-point of modem science—the idea that 
Nature works by fixed laws.” 

There, in a few simple sentences, is one of 
the main permanent functions of the Greek 
spirit, definitely explained by a powerful 
contrast. Mr. Arnold himself could hardly 
touch “ our Hebraizing middle class ” more 
effectively. Greek is the appointed instru¬ 
ment to teach all of os not to confuse the 
irrational with the mysterious, nor save 
ourselves the trouble of thinking by believ¬ 
ing in an irrational Deity. 

The lecture on “ The Greek Idea of the 
State” (pp. 46-82) is one of the ablest 
things in the book, though it seems well 
nigh impossible now to realise thoroughly 
the picture that it draws. When so many 
view the state as unholy because it does 
not tally with their idea of the Church, and 
so many think of it as a sort of immense 
milch-cow to supply material needs gra¬ 
tuitously, how hard is it, even with Pro*- 
Butcher’s aid, to think of it as an embodi¬ 
ment of 

“Law as the organ and collective voice of 
freemen and fellow-citizens, more sacred, more 
binding upon the conscience than any extern*! 
commands; Law as a divine element immanent 
in human nature, Reason made animate aim 
pleading with men in accents of emotion. 
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might the orator* declare that democracy in its that Prof. Batcher drs 
true idea was the reign of Law.” the essential differeno 

But, lest the vision should seem delusively Pessimism. ^ It is only 
bright, the cause of its transitoriness is 4lnctl08 4ae poetr 
excellently pointed out. In practice, a the Elizabethan drai 
Greek realised “ freedom ” in the sense of appreciated- ®trang 
political independence for his community; passage at least, Soph 
hut of “ personal and social liberty ” and P°” ec ] instance of pe« 
“ the absence of legal interference in the 41184 01 a t°“y spirit 
private concerns of life,” nothing was known 

except at Athens, and not very much there. ■*? T j 

And as in practice, so in thought- 11 the woxbtlirZy 

vexatious rules and restrictions of the ideal , 

commonwealths outnumber those of the ® u4 > 0XC0 P 4 that they 8 
actual Greek states.” The ideal of un- poetry, what likeness ] 
molested human individualities moving, on an< ^ 8UC ^ a thought as 


that Prof. Butcher draws anywhere in words work of art is “ a copy of a copy three 
the essential difference between pathos and removed from truth; ” to the latter it was 
pessimism. It is only by realising this dis- ,,,, ..... . ... ... „ 

tinction that the poetry of the Greeks, or of the of * higher truth the 

at■ ^expression of the universal which u Dot outttde 

the Elizabethan dramatists, can truly be an § apart from the particular, but presupposed 
appreciated. Strangely enough, in one in each particular. The work of art was not a 


appreciated. Strangely enougn, in one in each particular. The work of art was not a 
passage at least, Sophocles gives an almost semblance opposed to reality, but the image of 
perfect instance of pessimism, though it is a reality which is penetrated by the idea, and 
that of a lofty spirit—it is the familiar through which the idea shows more transparent 

pb *Sr» Ti, iwayra y, than “ the actual world ” (p. 289). 

-«$ \iyoy rb s’, #»«l <p<xrp, The whole of this section is of the greatest 

Bvyat Ktiity 8 Ur *tp ?««. interest; that (p. 349) upon 11 The Function 

tfinpoy iis 0 f Tragedy,” including a discussion of the 


But, except that they are both sad, and both celebrated theory of naJdapo is, is 
poetry, what likeness is there between this even better. With the help of 


terms of perfect equality, in voluntary “ Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died 
groups of association, is one that is for- young ” f 
bidden to the Greek nation, as to any other The distinction, once grasped, will 
that cannot jump off its shadow—slavery, that the Greeks and the Elizt 
And we are bound to remember that the though bright of intellect, are not 
mental habit of slave-owners does not pass heart, nor yet pessimistic. Here is 
away with the institution called slavery. elusion of the whole matter i 
The essay on Sophocles, in so far as it Butcher’s words, 
commended the beginning of Prof. Jebb’s “The future . . . hung like a heavy c 


“ The future 


ere between this even better. With the help of this, and 
Mr. Prickard’s recently published lecture 
dazzle; she died to the students of philosophy at Glasgow, 
the meaning of Aristotle’s celebrated delud¬ 
ed, will show us tion is made, one is inclined to say, as dear 
l 6 Elizabethans, 88 it ever will be. In both cases what was 
are not light of originally presented to Scotch metaphysical 
Here is the con- ability has now been published to a wider, 
matter in Prof. H l 088 philosophic, audience. 

I return to what I endeavoured to say at 

i heavy cloud over th , e on « ^es to know 

rith w “ at Greek studies can do for the mtelli- 


hung like a heavy cloud over j 36 ] 


reat work to the public, may be said to the ancient world, charged with catastrophes, wnat T 1 ?? . BtU( “ 06 J )a ^; , the intern- 

ave done its work. But the latter part reversals of fortune, the wreck of states, the 8 6nc0 > l®t him go to Prof. Butcher s book— 

„ , i__./i__ m _j j_at. x_ at-_ iG _ X ., «J i ' 


have done its work. But the latter part 
of the essay, and particularly its plea 
(pp. 116-129) that tne Greek dramatists 
are not to be viewed as fatalists, in 


breaking up of homes, exile and death. In the 
faoe of these uncertainties, the virtue of the 
Greeks was Resignation rather than Hope, a 


es 'Yirtp/3optu>v ayiova Oavparav 686v. 

£. D. A. Morshead. 


are not to be viewed as fataliste in cheer f u l acceptance (ortpys.y) of the gods’will, 
spite of their doctrine of the hereditary without any joyful or assured anticipations.” 
curse, is finely and subtly written. “ So- . 

phodes is the first of the Greeks who has Here, too, is a lesson which the Greeks 
dearly realised that suffering is not always 08,11 teach, an indispensable lesson to many 


penal” (p. 123). I should have thought who yet will not learn it. rnsnop ^xsaoeua u. Bird), in i volt 

that Aeschylus had certainly realised the The two following essays—" The Written (John Murray) 

idea that it was purifying. But there is a and 4110 Spoken Word,” and " The Unity Mss. Bishop is a traveller of a sort ver 
curious caution about Prof. Butcher, which °f Learning,”—admirable for the audiences rare indeed among women; and, thougl 
goes delicately over very thin ice indeed. 4o which they were addressed, ate perhaps there is no unknown country described ii 


Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, including 
a Summer in the Upper Korun Region and 
a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. 
Bishop (Isabella L. Bird). In 2 vols. 
(John Murray) 

Mbs. Bishop is a traveller of a sort very 
rare indeed among women; and, though 
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goes delicately over very thin ice indeed. to which they were addressed, ate perhaps there is no unknown country described in 
. „. _ _ , of less general interest. The former these volumes, yet even those who are most 

‘ Undeserved suffering m Sophodes‘always advocates Dialectic as an indispensable familiar with journals of voyages in the 
appears as part of the permitted evil which is a mmnlnmAnt tn th - 

on wbinb Pflrsiftn And Tnrlrisli AmnirM w 11 find In 


condition of a just and harmoniously ordered 
universe. . . . The divine righteousness asserts 
itself not in the award of happiness or misery 
to the individual, but in the providential 


complement to the solitary reading on which Persian and Turkish empires will find in 
so many have to depend; the latter reminds Mrs. Bishop’s letters much new and interest- 


us that all subjects are really akin, and ing information. Upon matters familiar to 
reflect light on each other, and that special- their thoughts, the inquiries of women are 
ism is dangerous if unaccompanied by usually more thorough, precise, and search- 
intellectual sympathy for other pursuits, ing than those of men; and then it must 
In illustration of the defects of a purely be notioed in comparing works like those of 


to the individual, but in the providential reflect light on each other, and that special- 
wisdom which assigns to each individual his ism is dangerous if unaccompanied by 
place and function in a universal moral order, intellectual sympathy for other pursuits. 
Unmerited suffering here receives at least a l n illustration of the defects of a purely 
partial explanation ” (pp. 124, 129). examinational standard, a delightful story 

It is ingenious, but it will not serve : I is quoted from Oxford. A pupil, consulting 


believe 


igemous, 
mat to 


Sophocles, as probably to his tutor on a metaphysical problem, foum 


Layard and Benjamin, dealing in part with 
the same regions, that men are completely 
cut off by the accident of sex from oom- 


Shakspere, the curtain was the picture, and him able to discuss it on many sides, but munication with the larger half of the 
the cloud might lift and lower, but never not to solve it. This would not do: “I population. A European man may pass a 
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rolled away. 

“ The Melancholy of the Greeks ” 
(pp. 130-165) is, I think, the best tiling, 
in a literary sense, in the book: there is 
more poetic force, and a less restrained style, 
than the other essays exhibit. It was a 
piece of work much required, a corrective 
of the too prevalent idea that the ancient 


want the examination answer to the ques- year of active travel in Persia without 


tion; give it me in a precise form.” The seeing the face or holding a single word 
tutor declining to dogmatise, and avowing of conversation with a Persian woman; and, 
his inability to give the required knowledge, indeed, it will be difficult for him to have 
“ Come now, Mr.-,” rejoined the pupil, any knowledge whatever of the world as it 


“but you are paid to know.” “To such appears to women in that empire. This is 


persons,” Prof. Butcher says, with really 
amazing forbearance, “ knowledge is of 


a great drawback, and deprives the writings 
of men upon Persia of much social colour and 


Greeks were a light-hearted race, a sort of value only if it leads directly to material charm which is abundant in Mrs. Bishop’s 
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intellectual Neapolitans. Unlike Mr. Bury, 

Prof. Butcher finds in Pindar “a poet who 
feltprofonndlythesadnes8of humandestiny” be called, with which the book concludes, pean woman most difficult, if not dangerous, 
(p. 145); in Theognis, a near approach to “Aristotle’s Conception of Fine Art and She moves and lives among a people to 
actual pessimism; even in Herodotus, whose Poetry,” is far too important and elaborate whom her unveiled and unattended condi- 
biatory“overflowswithnatural gaiety,” there to be discussed briefly, yet I must be con- tion appears eccentric to the verge of 
is “ a strain of austere and resigned melan- tented with a brief yet admiring word. The wonderful, if not scandalous; and though 
choly, a side of his character which is not writer feels rightly that the earlier sections the lowest of the Persian people have none 
out of keeping with his joy-loving nature ” of it are hard reading. But I do not think of the rudeness of barbarians, yet in the 
(p. 150). The melancholy of Homer is they are harder than was inevitable. The least frequented towns the sight of a 
“large, human, universal . . . but distinction between Plato and Aristotle in “Feringhi” woman among them in such 

more akin to the melancholy of youth than their views of Art and of Pleasure has circumstances will often be received with 
of mature age ” (pp. 136-7). Nothing can nowhere, so far as I know, been more the most offensive jeers and insults. Those 
be truer or better put. But I do not observe clearly stated in English. To the former, a who have read every volume upon Persia 


advancement ” (p. 229) 


letters. But this condition has a reflex 


The essay, or treatise as it should rather operation, and renders travel for a Euro 


ean woman most difficult, if not dangerous, 
he moves and lives among a people to 
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published in the last twenty years, will, we 
say advisedly, do well to add these to their 
experience, because Mrs. Bishop’s letters 
contain very much information tending to a 
better acquaintance with the people and the 
regions they inhabit, such as cannot be 
found in the works of other writers. 

Mrs. Bishop’s journey of about 2,500 
miles, all, of necessity, performed on horse¬ 
back or on foot, was from Baghdad by 
Kermanshah and Kum to Teheran (which 
she spells Tihran), then back to Kum, and 
from Ispahan through the Bakhtiari coun¬ 
try to Burujird and Hamadan, and thence 
past the Urmi Lake through Erzeroum to 
Trebizond. 

Most readers of Persian travels are aware 
that this great journey, except at its com¬ 
mencement and its finish, would be upon 
a high plateau, never less than three or 
four thousand feet above the sea level, and 
involving in at least half-a-dozen places 
the crossing of mountain passes some of 
which considerably exceed double that ele¬ 
vation. In such a region, high and remote 
from the sea-shore, the traveller endures 
extremes of heat and cold such as are unfelt 
in the United Kingdom. On the low lands 
only palms are plentiful. 

“ The palms are propagated by means of 
suckers taken from the female da te. The young 
trees begin to bear when they are about five 
years old, reach maturity at nine, and may be 
prolific for two centuries.” 

The recent opening of the Karun river 
to free navigation is deprived of utmost 
utility by the rapids at An was; and we are 
glad to learn that these “ are being circum¬ 
vented by the construction of a tramway 
2,400 yards long.” Liquorice to America 
to be t used in the preparation of “ quid ” 
tobacco and “ fancy drinks,” and gall-nuts 
to Europe for ink, are among tne chief 
exports of the South-west of Persia. 

In winter this vast plateau of Persia is 
snow-covered; and great as is the difficulty 
of travelling, it is preferable to the intense 
heat of summer. When caravans meet— 

“ the question arises, who is to give way and 
who is to drive his heavily-laden beasts off the 
track to struggle, flounder, and fall in three 
feet of snow, not to get up again without being 
unloaded, and even then with difficulty.” 

Mrs. Bishop found in these highlands— 

“there is danger of frost, bite even with all 
precautions. In addition to double woollen 
underclothing, I put on a pair of thick Chitral 
socks over two pairs of woollen stockings, and 
over these a pair of long loose Afghan boots 
made of sheepskin with the fur inside. Over 
my riding dress, which is of flannel lined with 
heavy homespun, I had a long homespun jacket, 
an Afghan sheepskin coat, a heavy fur cloak 
over my knees, and a stout regulation water¬ 
proof to keep out the wind. Add to this a 
cork helmet, a fisherman’s hood, a ‘ six-ply ’ 
mask, two pairs of woollen gloves and mittens 
and gauntlets, and the difficulty of mounting 
and dismounting for a person thus swaddled 
may be imagined.” 

In some of the post-houses on the tracks 
between the chief cities there is what would 
be called in England a tolerably decent 
shed, in which the traveller may set up his 
bed and spread carpets for the night. But 
one must be prepared for such lodgings as 


Mrs. Bishop describes in a village not far 
from Teheran: 

“ The door, which cau only be shut by means 
of a wooden bolt outside, is six inches from the 
ground, so that fowls and cats run in and out 
with impunity. Behind my bed there is a 
doorless entrance to a dark den full of goat’s 
hair, bones, and other stores. In front there is 
a round hole for letting in light, which I 
persistently fill up with a blanket which is as 
persistently withdrawn. There is no privacy. 
Outside there is mud a foot doep, then a steep 
slope and a disgusting green pool, and the 
drinking water is nauseous and brackish.” 

Another very bad lodging occurs in Kurd¬ 
istan : 

“ I felt that I could scarcely touch a lower 
depth in the matter of accommodation than 
when they lodged me in a dark subterranean 
stable running very far back into the hill, with 
a fire of animal fuel in the middle, giving off 
dense and acrid fumes. A recess in this, with 
a mud bench, was curtained off for me, and the 
rest of the space was occupied by my own 
horses and baggage, mules, and most of the 
village asses, goats, cows, calves, and sheep. 
All the zaptiehs, servants, travellers, and katirgia, 
were lodged there. There were legions of fleas 
revelling in a temperature which rose to 80’ at 
midnight, though there were 3’ of frost outside. 
In the port of the roof which projected from 
the hill there were two holes for light, but at 
night these were carefully closed with corks 
of plaited straw.” 

Mrs. Bishop’s letters are especially in¬ 
teresting for the clear light they cast upon 
the position of women in the countries 
through which she passed. “ A Persian 
woman would be in danger of death from 
the mob if she appeared unveiled in the 
streets.” At Kum, a holy city, which Mrs. 
Bishop entered in 1890, 

“the boys began to shout and to call bad 
names; the men began fiendish laughs, and the 
howls and outcries gathered strength as I went 
on at the inevitable foot's pace, spittiag being 
quite common.” 

European women have often passed 
through Kum without such manifestations ; 
but then they were not alone, and usually 
travelled in a sort of sedan borne by mules. 
In Julfa, the Armenian quarter of Ispahan, 
Mrs. Bishop found “ the knitting of socks 
is a great industry, and a woman can earn 
4s. a month, which is enough to live upon.” 
In the Bakhtiari country, when it was 
suggested they should be photographed, the 
women said, 

“ It is not the custom of our country; no good 
women have their pictures taken, we should 
have many things said against us if we were 
made into pictures.” “It has been said,” Mrs. 
Bishop remarks “ that the women are devout, 
but I think that this is a mistake. Many of 
them have said to me, ‘ Women have no reli¬ 
gion, for women won’t live again.’ ” 

Mrs. Bishop saw enough of the Christian 
mission in Persia to observe:—“ It was 
contemplated as a mission to the Moham¬ 
medans, but in this respect it has been an 
apparent failure and she advises “ women 
coming to the East as missionaries,” that 
each 

“ finds that the work, instead of seeking her, 
has to be made by her most laboriously; and 
ofttimes the glowing hope of telling of the 
Redeemer’s love and death to throngs of eager 
and receptive listeners is fulfilled in the 


drudgery of teaching sewing an! the rudi¬ 
ments of English.” 

Among the Bakhtiari tribes Mrs. Bishop 
was in constant request as a hakim. They 
are rigid abstainers, anl arak is not to be 
procured. This she thinks acoounts for the 
“extreme and almost startling rapidity of the 
healing of surgieil wounds.” Possession by 
bad spirits is behoved in, and cowardice is 
attributed to possession. The men are very 
well made, but nt twenty the women look 
past forty. A great chief asked if England 
would occupy South-West Persia in tho 
Shah’s lifetime ? and others suggested that 
srobably at the Shah’s death Persia would 
oe divided between Great Britain and 
Russia. Tho notion is evidently common 
throughout the empire. 

Mrs. Bishop is never ostentatious with 
knowledge not her own after the manner of 
many travellers. She writes plainly and 
simply what she sees, and the result of very 
careful and painstaking inquiries. Couraga 
and tact, and love of the freedom and 
adventures of the desert, are among her very 
high qualifications; and when she descends 
from the cold and arid plateau of Erzeroum 
to the greenness of Trebizond, we feel 
regret in parting company with her, such as 
she experienced in dropping “ the magic 
charm of Asia” upon the sight of the 
“ stormy Euxine.” 

Abthub Arnold. 


Writers and Readers. By George Birkbeek 
Hill. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Dr. Birkbeok Hill’s book may be described 
at once, briefly and adequately, as a volume 
of light and pleasant chat. It is hardly 
“ good talk,” in the sense in which the term 
was used by the writer’s principal hero; for, 
when Dr. Johnson said, emphatically, “ Sir, 
we had good talk,” ho was thinking of that 
strenuous converse in which eaoh interlocutor 
is put upon his mettle, and compelled, by the 
very stress and strain of emulation, to show 
himself at his brightest and best—to con¬ 
tribute some plat to the banquet of wit 
which should entitle him to be remembered 
as a host and not merely as a guest. There 
is nothing strenuous in these pages; they 
are chat, pure and simple—the easy mono¬ 
logue of a cultivated man who knows 
literature and loves it, and whose simple 
aim it is to induce others to share his 
knowledge in order that they may sym- 
athise with his love. His aim might have 
een more ambitious, but it could hardly 
have been more worthily beneficent; and 
in foregoing ambition, Dr. Birkbeok Hill 
has achieved a modest but genuine success. 
Tho young readers of his pages—and to 
young students he principally appeals—can 
hardly fail to feel a quickening of their 
intelligent interest in literature and its 
producers. 

The book consists of half-a-dozen lectures, 
read in the Hall of New College, before the 
members of the Teachers’ University Asso¬ 
ciation who were in residence in Oxford 
during part of the long vacation of 1891. 
The first four lectures deal with revolutions 
in literary taste, and the remaining two with 
the study of literature as a part of educa¬ 
tion ; the former subject, therefore, occupy- 
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ing two-thirds, and the latter one-third of 
the hook. It might have been better, per¬ 
haps, had these proportions been reversed. 
The theme of the fifth and sixth lectures is 
one of great importance in itself, and is, 
moreover, one of special interest to an 
audience such as that to which the dis¬ 
courses were originally delivered. Not that 
the other subject is devoid of interest, for 
a successful endeavour to discover some con¬ 
stant law by which fluctuations in literary 
taste are governed would be of very great 
value. l>r. Birkbeck Hill, however, makes 
no attempt—either inductive or deductive— 
toward such an achievement,* but contents 
himself with collecting a number of the 
most striking examples of the reversal by 
one generation of the estimates of its pre¬ 
decessor. Of course, the mere accumulation 
of these examples has an interest of its own, 
and Dr. Hill has utilised his commonplace 
books so admirably that very few readers 
will fail to find something that they have 
forgotten or, it may be, never known. Still, 
the student wh q reads with any other end 
than mere intellectual entertainment will 
have an uncomfortable consciousness of not 
getting any “forrader.” By the time he 
has reached the end of the first lecture, he 
has perfectly grasped what seems to be Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s main proposition, that the 
differences between the literary tastes of one 
generation and another, or of one great critic 
and another, are individually astounding, 
and in the mass all but inexplicable; and the 
three following lectures add to tho number 
rather than to the convincingness of the 
illustrations already given. It is true that in 
literary matter which is intended to address 
the ear rather than the eye, superfluity of 
illustration—or what might be considered 
such—is a virtue rather than a defect; for 
only by a certain measure of diffusiveness 
and even of repetition can the desired im¬ 
pression be made; but in a book that must 
be read, not listened to, the effect is likely 
to be spoiled by the very effort made to 
secure it. Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s published 
lectures do not wholly escape this mis¬ 
fortune, though luckily the matter of which 
they are mainly composed has an intrinsic 
interest apart from its illustrative value. 
The mere facts that Pomfret’s “ Choice ” was 
once the most popular of English poems; 
that Hume and Goldsmith expressed the 
greatest contempt for Shakspere; and that 
Mr. Buskin has declared “Aurora Leigh” 
to be “ the greatest poem which the century 
has produced in any language,” are in 
themselves curiosities of literature, and a 
collection of them has the attractiveness 
which belongs to any good museum. 

In criticism proper Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
indulges but sparingly, and his occasional 
critical remarks are not specially illuminat¬ 
ing. His devotion to the spirit and style 
of eighteenth century writers is too ardent 
not to be somewhat exclusive; and though 
he honestly strives aftor catholicity of 
appreciation, it can hardly be said that he 
succeeds in attaining to it. He admits, for 
example, that the poetry of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning is 
“far truer to nature than Pope’s,” but 
hints that Pope’s “ art may be so much 
greater as to strike the balance ”—a hint 


that will hardly be taken by sympathetic 
students of the “ Ode to Duty,” the lines 
“ To a Grecian Urn,” the “ Ode to the West 
Wind,” “ The Passing of Arthur,” or 
“ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” When Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill triumphantly asks, “ Where can we find 
so many faultless lines together as those 
famous two-and-twenty in which he [Pope] 
attacks Addison ? ” the obvious reply is 
that, while faultlessness may be predicated 
of every, or almost every, single verse in the 
famous quotation, the passage as a whole 
has faults of construction of which none of 
the poets named could ever have been 
guilty. 

The last two lectures have the same 
quality of discursive chattiness which 
characterises their predecessors. They pro¬ 
vide very agreeable reading, but are perhaps 
a little deficient in point and grip. Like 
Mr. Goschen in a recent address, Dr. Birk¬ 
beck Hill busies himself mainly with a plea 
for the culture of the imagination, and 
brings forward the testimony of various 
great writers who have found in imaginative 
literature the earliest and strongest stimulus 
to general intellectual activity. He is not 
wholly free from the weakness of the 
laudator temporis acti ; and in his anxiety to 
demonstrate the proposition that imagination 
is gradually becoming impoverished, he has 
recourse to fantastic reasoning based upon 
the facts that the gown is worn less fre¬ 
quently than of old in the streets of Oxford, 
and that cricket and football are played 
more scientifically than in the days of his 
youth. To his despondent eye it seems that 

“Lads play solemnly and by system. They 
take their games as their forefathers were said 
to take their pleasures—sadly. We no longer 

‘ Four-and-twenty happy boys 
Come bounding out of school.’ 

They first put on their flannels, and then stride 
forth majestically. The delightful naturalness 
of games, the unbounded freedom, the perfect 
simplicity in which all was forgotten but the 
joy of playing, is known no more.” 

With all respect to Dr. Birkbeck Hill, it 
must be said that this is something very 
like nonsense. It is, however, a very rare 
lapse, for the writer’s besetting weaknesses 
betray themselves in undue obviousness 
rather than in extravagant paradox. Those 
readers who look for original or arresting 
thought will certainly be disappointed, but 
their disappointment will be unreasonable; 
for the author’s intention has been simply 
to stimulate the interest of his hearers and 
readers in the treasures of literature, and 
in such stimulation his book can hardly fail 
to be effective. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Memoirs of Richard R. Madden, M.l). Edited 
by Thomas More Madden, M.D. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

A weekly contemporary observed lately, 
in a notice of this book, that the subject of 
it is now “chiefly remembered by his 
services in connexion with the abolition of 
the slave trade, and as the friend and 
biographer of Lady Blessington.” In a 
quarter supposed, and rightly supposed, to 


be unusually well informed as to Irish men 
and things, it is certainly a little surprising 
to find the author of Lives of the United 
Irishman known only by the above rather 
slender titles to distinction. The great 
work of Madden’s life constitutes a history 
of the ’98 movement in the form of a series 
of memoirs, with a general introduction 
(written by another hand) of much value 
and interest. He certainly does not 
exaggerate his own services when he claims, 
in the Preface to his third series of memoirs, 
to have 


“ done more than has hitherto been effected 
towards collecting materials that will serve for 
a faithful history of a memorable period in tbo 
annals of British imperial rule, and a record of 
some of the most remarkable men that Ireland 
ever produced.” 


It is true that Madden wrote as an avowed 
advooate, thathis matter is very ill-arranged, 
that he had little gift for the elucidation of 
obscure motive forces, or for the presenta¬ 
tion of human character. We may read his 
memoirs of Napper Tandy and of Wolfe 
Tone without becoming at all sufficiently 
aware that the one was a brainless braggart 
and the other a man whose gifts of character 
and intellect made him one of the most 
dangerous enemies that an English govern¬ 
ment in Ireland ever had to deal with. 
But, with all deductions, Madden’s pro¬ 
longed and laborious researches had the 
effect of bringing much historic light into 
regions in which furious parties had hither¬ 
to contended in a mist like that which 
shrouded the combatants at the last battle 
of Arthur; and all his successors who have 
treated of the same period are under deep 
obligations to him. 

The present Memoirs are largely autobio¬ 
graphical. Dr. More Madden has suppliod 
what was needed to complete the story of 
his father’s long and not undistinguished 
career. He has done his work in a 
discursive and sufficiently entertaining 
way, though it cannot be said that 
he has always shown the best judg¬ 
ment in selecting what will interest the 
public for whom he writes. Thus, when 
Dr. Madden’s autobiography brings us to 
the exciting situation of the capture by a 
Greek pirate of the English vessel in which 
he was sailing from Tyre to Damietta— 
when we behold him with “ a strong rope 
fastened to our bows ” towed away to un¬ 
known destinations in the wake of a 
Greek brig “mounting 18 guns” and com¬ 
manded by Captain Spiro Calfetto, “ prob¬ 
ably as great a sooundrel as any in exis¬ 
tence,” it is highly irritating to find at this 
juncture a row of asterisks in the text, and 
to be referred for the sequel to Dr. Madden’s 
Travels in Turkey and Palestine, which, we 
are informed, was published in 1829. Could 
we not have been indulged with an extract, 
instead of being told to look up the recital for 
ourselves in a forgotten book that appeared 
sixty years ago? I am not going to do 
anything of the sort: how Dr. Madden 
escaped from the clutches of Spiro Calfetto 
is not a question of historical interest; 
but I should have read the account 
with great interest of another kind, if 
it had been introduced in the course 
of the narrative of his life. Again, Dr. 
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Madden having distinguished himself in the 
anti-slavery movement was appointed in 
1836 Superintendent of Liberated Africaner 
in Cuba. An intelligent and well-equipped 
observer, he here made a dose study, which 
he committed to paper, of the working of 
the slave system under the peculiar legis¬ 
lative institutions of the Spanish government. 
And just as his observations are about to 
be detailed in the Memoirs comes Dr. More 
Madden with the abhorred shears which he 
has already wielded on the pirate story, and 
offers us in compensation two poetical 
pieces on the subject of slavery in Cuba! 
Now of Madden’s poetry we have already 
quite enough in this volume, and from these 
Cuban verses disappointment makes us turn 
with unusual repugnance. It may be 
observed here that as to the quality of this 
poetry its author did not at all share the 
illusions apparently entertained by his editor. 

Maddens life, however, from the day 
when he set out with a few pounds to seek 
his fortune on the continent to his final 
residence in Dublin, where his house became 
the centre of one of those genial and 
brilliant circles which give so much charm 
to the social life of the Irish capital, 
was so full of varied interest that we 
can reconcile ourselves to an unfortunate 
omission or two. The accounts of his 
practice as a doctor in Constantinople, of 
his intercourse with the famous, or infamous, 
Ibrahim Pacha, of his travels in the Holy 
Land, and his observations in the West 
Indies and the United States, yield much 
that is worth reading. It is of some interest 
to note that he describes the decadence of 
trade and industry in Jamaica as being well 
marked at a time when not a single slave 
had as yet been manumitted by law: 

“ I was pretty well accustomed to the desolate 
aspect of ancient rains in Eastern countries; but 
I had little idea until I visited Jamaioa [1834] of 
that utter dreariness of scenery that has recently 
passed from cultivation into the solitude of 
nature; and of modern structures, which have 
but lately been the busy haunts of life and 
activity, and have become as silent as the 
grave.” 

Clearly, emancipation in the West Indies 
had not so much to answer for as Carlyle 
laid to its charge. 

Throughout this book we are in good and 
pleasant company. Dr. Madden was a 
man of high principle, strong sense, and 
much erudition: these excellent, but not 
in themselves fascinating, qualities being 
accompanied by a redeeming taste for roving 
and adventure, and by a warm and sym¬ 
pathetic disposition. A fact of which I was 
not previously aware comes out incidentally 
in these Memoirs. It appears that for ven¬ 
turing to vindicate the character and motives, 
even while deprecating the methods, of the 
United Irishmen, Madden was required to 
forfeit, and did cheerfully forfeit, an official 
income of £1400ayear. Sacrifices of this kind 
are not too common. They show us that 
literature is not a trade, they show us the 
high spirit in which it is worthy to be 

S ursuea ; and the man who can make them 
eeerves to be thought of with respect, even 
though his achievements in his calling were 
less important than those represented by 
the forty volumes of Bichard Madden. 

T. W. Bolleston. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A First Family of Tasajara. By Bret Harte. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Cut with His Own Diamond. By Paul Cush¬ 
ing. In 3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Matthew Tyndale. By Augusta Yarty-Smith. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Baffling Quest. By Bichard Dowling. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Idonea. By Thalia Marsden. (Eden,Beming- 
ton & Co.) 

Fast Coast Yams. By P. H, Emerson. 
(Sampson Low.) 


ing’s hero; and we are unable to rise to his 
own height of admiration for Francisca, 
Countess of Eden, his heroine. That Tuer 
is a criminal does not much matter—lots of 
us are criminals—and besides, he drees his 
weird (in plain language, does his five 
years), and so satisfies poetioal justice of 
the lower kind. But he is a criminal 
in an inexcusably base and cruel way, 
both to the father-in-law on whom he 
lives and whose reputation he ruins, 
and to the wife whom he pretends to love. 
And what is more, he is not only a criminal 
and a villain, which are sometimes toler¬ 
able things, but a cad, which, in our humble 


The earlier chapters of A First Family of judgment, is never tolerable. And it will 
Tasajara are not far inferior to anything fo ^ ow 4l ? at Francisca, the angelic countess 
that Mr. Bret Harte has ever done, and a condescends to be naught with this cad, 
good deal better than at least some of his 18 for .^ e selection of her partner in naughti- 
recent work. The store at Sidon Settle- ? ess > **, not for the naughtiness itself con- 
ment, with the oddly composed Harkutt demnable. Don t marry anyone who is 
family that tenant it; the drunken vaurien, ?° k * gentleman if you can possiblv help 
“ Lige ” Curtis; the flood, with its direct lt: but never on any consideration, whether 

« • . . 7 ..... irnn non bnln if on nnf Inna m/tk /nii/iof o onr. 


and indirect results, one of which is to 
change Harkutt fflre, an indifferent honest 
man as honesty goes, into a thief and a 
forger; the girls, Clementina and Euphemia, 


you can help it or not, love par amours any¬ 
one who is not a gentleman ” is the 


and divers other things and persons, fall ®? me ^ scenes are really striking, and 
little short of the freshness and force of Poker “■ who1 ® ?ook is at any rate free from the 
Flat or any of its companions. The second ohar £ e of jejuneness and commonplaoe. 
part in which the scene is chiefly trans- tv,a />v,iaf nn<v nn'npinol fanlf nf "Afnt.t.lutm 


part in which the scene is chiefly trans- 
ierred to San Francisco, where the Harkutts, 


The chief and principal fault of Matthew 
Tyndale is at this time a serious one; but 


now Harcourts and, in virtue of the fate may remedy it. If it should so happen 
father’s fraud, figure as “ first family ” of that all traces of two books called Adam 
the new settlement of Tasajara, interests B ede and The Mill on the Floss should some 
us, on the whole, less. The double per- day perish, then Matthew Tyndale, if it sur- 
sonahty of Clementina Harcourt is not im- vive8) may he rather highly thought of. It 
possible, but improbable in her circum- does not deserve to be very ill thought of as 
stances and extraction, and is not rendered it i S; but the perpetual reminiscences of 
much more probable by the skill of the these two famous predecessors which force 
tale-teller; while the virtuous young news- themselves on the reader, especially reminis- 

E man, her brother, who banishes his cences of Adam Bede, interfere, at any rate 
i a P a ^y, es . literature and a to our own tastes, almost irremediably with 

humble wife till she dies and a rich Eastern the enjoyment of it. Of course, Mrs. Yarty* 
widow throws herself at his head, excites in Smith has put plenty of her own in the 
us few emotions. “Homo hommt lupus; et book, which exhibits a power of fiction- 
spectahter newspaperhemo newspaperhomini.” writing considerably above the average. 


Headers of The Blacksmith of Voe and The g"* 1 ? we , fear - eould-save in 

Bull t th' Thom will be more prepared than th , e caae of those, perhaps, fortunate readers 

tli non nViA liova nnl wnn 1 flmaa mIIia. I Who U6V6r tTOUblo tllBIIlSOl V0S Wit ® 


those who have not read those rather note¬ 
worthy books to tolerate Mr. Paul Cushing’s 


question whether they have heard anything 


wui tiiv wierttM) mr. raui uusning s ,... , . - . , .v- 

oddities; we are not quite sure whether llke before or not-make up for the 
they or the others will be best pleased with P er P®tual suggestion of something eke and 
his present book as a whole, tfo those who something better. This misjudgnient on 
do not like deliberate eccentricity, it will, P art of ^ U P\ 0TB ’ * okt “ P ros e and jrerse, 
we fear, prove a rather irritating book who are certainly not destitute of abihtyis 
and though we ourselves have no prejudice 8 ,° common that one is driven to believe that 


the part of authors, both in prose and verse, 
who are certainly not destitute of ability is 
so common that one is driven to believe that 
the fact of their corrupt following is in 


of that kind (for some of the best boivks in lne 01 lI T r I0U “2 ? “ 

the world have been deliberately eccentric), 8 ? me incomprehensible way hidden from 

we own that our liking for Cut with his own 1 em ' 

Diamond is not passionate. This is not A Baffling Quest is one of those books 
merely due to Mr. Cushing’s inversions of which, according to our honest faith and 
phrase and tricks of fancy, though such a belief, ought not to be reviewed at all. Not 
trick as “the Englishman who mocks it” —let us with all imaginable speed hasten to 
(English looking down on foreigners and say—that it is a bad book from any point 
colonials) “ does but put a fool’s finger to of view. But it is one of those books, the 
the nose of his own image in the glass,” is enjoyment of which, to the persons for whom 
not a phrase which inspires us with any they are really intended, depends upon total 
admiration. Indeed, Mr. Cushing’s whole ignorance of what is going to happen, not 
style partakes too much of that notion of only as regards the connexion of the end 
“ raising language to a higher power,” and the beginning, but almost as regards 
which is leading the jeune ecole both in the connexion of chapter This with chapt er 
England and France into a quagmire. We That, and of page That with page This, 
could pass this, but we cannot away with Now it is very difficult to say nothing abou 
philip Tuer, alias Digby Yane, Mr. Cush- a book, and yet to review it in any fashion 


which is leading the jeune ecole bo 
England and France into a quagmire. 
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whatsoever. Perhaps the best way is to 
mention a few of the ingredients dispersedly, 
and to add that Mr. Dowling has jumbled 
them up bravely and successfully. There 
is a wicked baronet, whose wickedness 
Beerns to us, though it is only of the vexatious 
and capricious type, excessive; a leopard 
who is interrupted in eating a family 
solicitor; a “Yellow Swamp” whioh appears 
to be somewhere in Southern or Iks tern 
England, but has most of the terrors of its 
Dismal namesake; a noblejdrawingmaster; a 
nobleman who is as virtuous as if he earned 
his living; divers high-born and high-souled 
female persons; and a proper allowance of 
villains of various shades, the greyest of 
whom is akind of considerably less villainous 
Bogus Biderhood. If this catalogue, which 
is of the least tell-tale nature possible, is 
not sufficient to whet the appetite of the 
guests for whom Mr. Dowlings banquet is 
destined, we are sorry for it and for them; 
but we really cannot see our way to doing 
any better, and they must have very poor 
stomachs. 

No previous work of the author’s is 
recorded on the title-page of Idonsa. A 
remarkable similarity of title and treatment, 
however, reminds us of a book entitled 
Ideala, which appeared some time ago. We 
are sorry to say that the points of resem¬ 
blance are not attractive ones. Most of us 
have suffered enough from the religious 
novel; but it is the unanimous opinion of 
all competent critics with whom we are 
acquainted, whatsoever their own private 
views on religious subjects, that the “ ad¬ 
vanced ” novel can give the religious about 
fifty and a beating in a hundred up game 
of boredom. Idonea is no exception to this 
rule. That the heroine sees fit to disagree 
with the Christian religion is an incident 
in which doubtless the loss is not entirely on 
the side of Christianity; that she came into 
contact with very shady people was no 
doubt more her misfortune. Sometimes 
they made improper proposals to her; some¬ 
times they did more; sometimes they talked 
about “ a durupture in the iron works,” 
which, as they did not allude to anything at 
all resembling the fate of the House of 
Usher, was probably the worst of all to a 
sensitive mind. Always she talked book 
and very inferior book. So did her principal 
lover; though we must admit that nis 
observation to the effect that “ other people 
would see [in his conductj excuse for every 
immoral indulgence,” appears to us to state 
the case with great exactness. It is a foolish 
book, and with people as foolish as itself 
might be a rather mischievous one. 

Mr. Emerson knows his East Angli> 
well, and his yams are uncommonly tough 
and deftly twisted. The first in the hank is 
the least good, and, curiously enough, it has 
nothing to do with the East coast. So 
important is it to stick to your title. 

George Saintsbury. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

“Ad venture Series.” — Hard Life in the 
U/oti'cj, and other Experiences by Sea and Land. 
«uted by B. C. Carlyon Jenkyns. (Fisher 


Unwin.) Mrs. Jenkyns, the editor of this new 
volume of the “Adventure Series,” has com¬ 
piled it from the letters of three gentlemen 
who were pretty severely knocked about by sea 
and by land before settling down, about twenty 
years ago. She thinks that the interest of the 
picture of oolonial life given in her book lies in 
its being fairly typioal of many thousands of 
cases. We sincerely trust it is not; for a more 
melancholy pioture of hardship and failures it 
would be difficult to paint, and the writers of 
the letters were unoomraonly unlucky in falling 
in with such a large preponderance of cheats 
and scoundrels. The three adventurers are two 
brothers of the editor and a friend, Mr. 
Dunbar, whose career fills the huger half of 
the volume. He entered Holy Orders in 
Ireland in the year of the great famine, and 
after subsisting on a miserable pittance as a 
curate for twenty years, decided on emigrating. 
The vessel that carried him to Australia was 
wrecked in Hobson’s Bay, and all his posses¬ 
sions went to the bottom. He landed at 
Melbourne half-clad and penniless. For some 
reason or other he seems to have renounced his 
clerical office, and it is easy to understand that 
a middle-aged clergyman without a penny 
would find it difficult to earn a living outside 
the clerical profession. Driven nearly to 
despair, he goes to New Zealand, where things 
are even worse; and at last constant starvation 
compelled our clergyman to enlist in a rifle 
regiment raised to resist the native ohief Te 
Kooti. Here he falls in with Mr. G. 0. Jenkyns, 
and with this corps they served together until 
it was disbanded. From New Zealand they 
return to Australia, and, pursued by misfortunes, 
go to Son Francisco, try various methods of 
earning a living, amongst others the quick¬ 
silver of KnoxviQe. At last they hit on a trade 
whioh pays—that of blacking boots at San 
Francisco! So well did this business answer 
that they cleared in one year a net profit of 
1500 dollars over and above all expenses; but 
it did not last, and we finally leave the 
friends on a small ranche purchased with their 
savings. No anxious parent need fear that 
their boys will be induced to go to sea or 
emigrate by reading these adventures. The 
heroio and romantic elements are wanting; 
but there is plenty to interest and amuse in 
the variety and incidents of Messrs. Dunbar 
and Jenkyns’ wanderings. We were willing 
to believe that everything in the book was 
founded on fact, until Mr. Dunbar lighted in a 
mean lodging on a genuine Stradivari us, which 
he bought for two dollars and a half. This shook 
our faith. The precious instrument is carefully 
described; but we remain incredulous, especially 
as he did not at once proceed to realise the 
value of the treasure winch fickle fortune had 
at last thrown in his way. 

Land-Travel and Sea-Faring. By Morley 
Roberts. (Lawrence & Bullen.) In this book 
Mr. Morley Roberts gives his experiences of 
several years spent in ^ew South Wales; but 
when ? We have not succeeded in discovering 
the date either of his arrival at, or his departure 
from, the colony. He was nineteen years old 
when he took a steerage passage to Melbourne 
and set forth to seek his fortune; but he could 
not have been less successful had he remained 
at home. He tried most of the occupations 
connected with squatters and runs—with 
horses, cattle, and sheep, with which we are 
familiar. The only novel one was “burr¬ 
cutting,” the removal of a noxious weed whioh 
increases on the plains of New South Wales; 
but what kind of plant the burr is, and whether 
native or introduced, he does not tell us. One 
adventure is really remarkable. Detained by 
a sudden flood in a place where he had encamped 
for the night, he was almost starved to death, 
and on getting food, contrary to all teaching, ate 
ravenously with impunity. The food brought 


him was raw beef and bread. He thus 
describes it: 


“ I well remembered even then that it was inad¬ 
visable to eat in large quantities; but I was so 
wholly unable to restrain myself that I threw a 
steak on the hot wood coals, and rending a loaf 
with my hands, I crammed the bread into my 
mouth, and then devoured the steak half raw. If 
what I have read of the evil effects of sudden 
gorging in famine were always true, I ought to 
have paid some penalty for my folly, but as it 
happened, I took no harm from a fairly 
Gargantuan repast. For I ate like an Esquimaux 
or a Yakut Indian, and rolling myself in my 
blankets, I fell into deep and undisturbed slumber. 
I had been without food for a hundred and six 
hours.” 


The author returned in a sailing vessel before 
the mast. The four months’ voyage always 
remained, in spite of its trials and hard¬ 
ships, as the happiest time in his life, though 
he says nothing earthly oould induce him to go 
back to it. This does not say much for the 
happiness of life in Australia. Much of the 
material of the book has already appeared in 
other periodicals. It is seldom, in our opinion, 
that magazine articles are worth collecting and 
dressing up afresh; though we are far from 
saying that there is not much that is amusing 
in Mr. Roberts’s book, and his descriptions are 
lively and graphio. 

The Australian at Home. By Edward King- 
lake. (The Leadenhall Press.) We are 
inclined to think that Mr. Kinglake exaggerates 
the ignorance of Englishmen respecting things 
Australian. It does not prove much that some 
years ago an old Yorkshire farmer thought all 
Australians were black. It was more important 
that he should farm well than that he should 
know all about the colonies. Most people do 
know what fine towns the great capitals of 
Australia are, and that in all of them there are 
well-to-do people, who live very muoh as well- 
to-do people live here. Considering that almos t 
all Australians are of British descent, and of 
very recent descent, it would be odd if they were 
very unlike their countrymen at home, yet Mr. 
Kinglake tells us there is a difference between 
the Australian and the Englishman, and the 
points of difference do not seem to us to be to 
the advantage of the former. He has less 
enthusiasm, carryingthe'principleof nil admirari 
to excess; he has more of an eye to the 
main chance, the children are more precocious, 
and the women have less good complexions. 
The Australians are so sensitive of the opinions 
of others respecting themselves, that the 
author advises new-comers to conceal their own 
views about Australia if unfavourable, and 
rather to flatter than wound the delicate 
feelings of the colonists, or, as he expresses 
it:— 


“ If you bring yourself to acknowledge that you 
are delightedly surprised with all that you find at 
the Antipodes, which so inexpressibly surpasses all 
expectations that you had formed, you will find 
yourself a most popular person in no time.” 

Mr. Kinglake complains that squatters, bush¬ 
rangers, convicts, and gold-diggers are all that 
the novelists have yet given us of Australian life. 
The reason is plain; the novelists have seized 
the picturesque and adventurous side of 
Australian life. But he may be right, that we 
have too much even of that; still we think we 
can recall some recent novels founded more on 
the domestio than the adventurous side of 
Australian life. There are many amusing 
things to be found in Mr. Kinglake’s book; and 
among his useful hints to those intending 
to settle in Australia, is the following :— 


“ If you have no particular line of business, nor 
lends, nor influence, nor introductions, nor 
,pital sufficient to keep you going, you are walking 
jentiy and comfortably out of the frying-pan 
to the fire,’ by leaving England for Australia.” 
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At the Antipodes. By G. Verschuur. 
(Sampson Low.) This translation by Miss 
Daniels of M. Verschuur’s travels in the Anti¬ 
podes in 1888 and 1889 forms pleasant read¬ 
ing, despite its excessive length. M. Verschuur 
describes everything he saw from a French 
point of view. He draws an amusing contrast 
between the monotony of life in our colonies 
and the lively aspect of things in the French 
possessions in the South Pacific. “What a 
paradise this placo would be to some of the 
sheep farmers in New Zealand,” he writes of 
Noumea on a Sunday. His opinions of this 
great convict settlement, however, underwent 
a rapid change. He misses in New Caledonia 
the fine public works he had admired in 
Australia, and deplores “the singular waste 
of means which might well be used for the 
advantage and progress of the colony.” His 
chapters on New Caledonia are the most valu¬ 
able in the book. As he travelled with M. 
Noel Pardon, the newly-appointed governor, 
he enjoyed special opportunities of seeing and 
judging. Bus judgment is unfavourable, for he 
comes to the conclusion that the affairs of the 
colony are in a chaotic state. He blames the 
French Government for converting an Eldorado 
into a penal settlement. M. Verschuur is an 
intelligent traveller, but his narrative would 
have gained in interest had he told us more of 
the natural aspects of the countries he visited. 
The book is full of illustrations. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mk. Jon* Lane, the book-collector and the 
bibliographer of George Meredith, is about 
to join Mr. Elkin Mathews, of “The Bodley 
Head,” Vigo-street; and the firm will hence¬ 
forth bo styled Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane. “The Bodley Head” is already well 
known for its publication of choice editions, 
and its Moxon-like patronage of the younger 
poets. It will be continued on similar lines, 
belles-lettres, fine printing, and net prices 
being the special characteristics. 

Me. Aitken’s Life and Works of John 
Arbuthnot will be published next week by the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press. The volume 
will contain the first full life of Arbuthnot, 
together with all the miscellaneous pieces that 
can with certainty be attributed to him, and 
a few of doubtful authenticity. There will be 
a bibliographical appendix, and a portrait 
taken from the painting at the Boyal College 
of Physicians. 

TnE eighth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
English Writers , devoted to Spenser and his 
time, will be published during February by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Mr. G. B. Parkin —who has of late taken a 
very active part in setting forth to large 
audiences in all parts of the kingdom the 
principles of Imperial Federation—has, in 
response to numerous requests, prepared a 
small volume upon the subject, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

One of the new volumes of Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein’s “ Social Science Series " will be 
The State and Pensions in Old Age, by Mr. 
J. A. Spender, formerly of Balliol College, 
Oxford, with an introduction by Mr. A. H. D. 
Adand. The book will include a study of 
the life of the working classes in old age, 
and an endeavour to ascertain the time of life 
when wages begin to decline in the chief trades, 
and the rapidity with which they fall in later 
life. It will also deal with the question in its 
relation to friendly societies and the Poor Law, 
and in its actuarial and economic aspects. Two 
chapters will be devoted to foreign pension 
schemes. 


Many readers of the Academy will be inter¬ 
ested to know that Dr. James Bruyn Andrews, 
of Mentone, has compiled a volume of popular 
folk-tales collected on the Biviera, which will be 
published shortly, at Paris, by M. Leroux. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish a new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
William Watson’s volume, entitled Words - 
worth's Grave, and other Poems, containing some 
thirty new pieces. 

The same publishers have in the press a 
volume of dramas and poems, by Mr. J. 
Hosken, to whose work attention was called by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in the January number of 
Longman’s Magazine. The volume will include 
the drama on the subject of “ Phaon and 
8appho,” which has already been printed for 
private circulation, and has won the approval 
of many good judges. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish 
a new volume of poems, entitled In a Garden, 
by Mr. Towndrow, the author of “ A Love, 
Life, and Other Poems.” Besides the title- 
poem, it will contain several sonnets. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin also announces a novel, 
entitled The Bo’s’im of the Psyche, by Com¬ 
mander Claud Harding, author of “ Derelict.” 

The next volume of the “ Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour ” will be The 
Letter of the Law, a novel by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. This will be followed in February 
by a series of sketches entitled Paces and Places, 
by Mr. W. H. Lucy. 

A new novel, by E. G. May, entitled Victory 
at Last, is announced for immediate publica¬ 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Miss A. K. Green, author of the Leaven¬ 
worth Case, has written another story, en¬ 
titled The Old Stone House, which will be 
published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
a few days. 

Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, have 
in the press a collection of essays ana sketches, 
by Mr. W. A. Clouston, which is to be pro¬ 
duced in uniform style with Mr. Nicholas 
Dickson’s little books, The Kirk Beadle and The 
Elder at the Plate, lately published by the same 
firm. Mr. Clouston’s papers are td form two 
volumes, the first of which will be issued 
shortly, and will probably comprise “ Literary 
Coincidences and Imitations ”; “A Book¬ 
stall Bargain”; “Ancient Biddles”; “St. 
Valentine’s Day in the Olden Time.” 

Messrs. Diqby & Long will publish imme¬ 
diately A Bide Across Iceland in the Summer of 
1891, by the Bev. W. T. McCormick, illustrated 
with a frontispiece of the author, 

Mr. James Dredge has written a work on 
Modern French Artillery, which will be published 
next week at the offices of “ Engineering.” 

Mr. John Nichol, emeritus professor of 
English literature at Glasgow, will read a paper 
upon “ Plato and Carlyle,” at the next meeting 
of the Carlyle Society, to be held on Monday 
next, February 1, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street. 

An extra meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society will be held on Friday next, February 5, 
at University College, when Mr. Edward 
Bose will read a paper on “ The Authorship of 
Henry VIII." 

Mil. Edmund Gosse will read a paper on 
“ John Wilson, the Last of the Tribe of Ben 
Jonson,” before the Elizabethan Society at 
Toynbee Hall on Wednesday next, February 3, 
when Mr. A. H. Bulkn will take the ohair. 

The third series of lectures given by the Sun¬ 
day Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
January 31, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mr. Sergius Stepniak 


will lecture on “Count Tolstoi, the Bussian 
Novelist and Social Beformer; the Prophet of 
a New Beligion.” Lectures will subsequently 
be given by Dr. Andrew Wilson; Mr. George 
Wotherspoon; Mrs. Proctor (widow of the late 
B. A. Proctor); Mr. Frank Kerslake; Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards; and Dr. E. E. Klein. 

The council of the Library Association have 
appointed a board of examiners, for the 
purpose of carrying out their new scheme. 
The first examination will be held in June next, 
either in London or in any town which has a 
large public library. The examination is 
technical or professional; and therefore candi¬ 
dates must first have passed some preliminary 
examination in general knowledge, such as is 
required for admission to other professions. At 
present no fee is charged. 

In view of difficulties raised in Spain, the 
French members of the Oriental Congress held 
in London last October have felt it incumbent 
on themselves to pass a resolution protesting 
against any doubt being thrown upon the fact 
that the recent congress was the ninth of the 
series inaugurated at Paris in 1873. 

Those who were interested in the contro¬ 
versy aroused by the Bev. George Edmundson’s 
book, Milton and Vondel: A Curiosity of 
Literature (1885), may care to know that Herr 
August Muller chose this question for the 
dissertation for his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Berlin last June. The disserta¬ 
tion has just been published in a pamphlet of 
sixty pages, entitled Uel>er Miltons Abhiingig- 
keit von Vondel, which includes a searching 
criticism of Mr. Edmundson’s book. Dr. 
Muller’s conclusion is as follows :— 

“Am Schlusse unserer Untersuchung angelangt, 
wollen wir unser Urteil uber die Albeit Edmund- 
sons in folgende wenige Worts zueammenfassen. 
Wir stimmen dem Verfasser darin bei, dass 
Milton Vondels Werke gekannt, uud dass das 
Studiumderselben in Miltons cigenen Erzeuguissen 
teilweise deutliche Spuren hinterlassen habe, 
kiinnen uns aber seiner Ansicht nicht anschliessen, 
dass der Schopfer des V. P. in so bedeutendem 
Masse iu der Schuld seines holliindischen Zeitge- 
nossen stehe.” 

It will be seen that this almost accords with 
Mr. Edmundson’s own later judgment, as given 
in a letter printed in the Academy of December 
27, 1890. 

The Revue Critique for January 11, contains a 
review of the second volume of Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens’s “ History of the French Bevolution,” 
by M. A. Chuquet, the general editor of that 
periodical, who possesses the art of mingling 
the bitter with the sweet. The book is described 
as “ consciencieux, tres bien inform*?, rempli de 
faits et de choses.” But M. Chuquet proceeds: 

“ L’auteur neglige un peu son style et se_ rSpftte 
souvent. Comme la plupart des compatriotes, U 
est encline a une f&cheuse prolixite et no sait pas 
ramasser, condenser le detail, et sans rien ncgliger, 
mettre en une pleine etvigoreuse lumitre Ies points 
saillants et essentiels. Neanmoins, on doit 
reconnaitre qu’il a non settlement cmia en beaueoup 
d’endroits de sages appreciations, mais qu)il a 
consult*; la plupart des documents imprimes et 
qu'il a fait preuve d’un savoir fort etendu. On lo 
louera surtout de sa vaste connaissance des public 1 )' 
tions f ran Raises. II est, comme on dit, tout a fait 
au oourant." 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Lord Tennyson will contribute a short 
poem on the death of the Duke of Clarence to 
the February number of the Nineteenth Century, 
which is to be published to-day (Saturday). 

TnE February number of the New Feeteu’ 
will contain a character-study of the lato Duke 
of Clarence, “ from the most authoritative 
source,’’ 
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The February number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain:—“The Foreign Policy of 
Italy,” the last piece of work of the late 
Emile de Laveleye ; ‘ ‘ Reminiscences of Cardinal 
Manning,” by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, and 
the editor; “ The Unhealthiness of Cities,” by 
Francis Peek and Edwin T. Hall; “ The Reign 
of Terror in Persia,” by Shiekh Jemal ud-din; 
and a further instalment of “ Conversations and 
Correspondence, &c., with Thomas Carlyle,” 
by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 

Mbs. L. B. Walford’b new story, “The 
One Good Guest,” will bog' i in Good Words 
for March. 

The February number of The New Era will 
contain an article on German Socialism by 
Prof. Adolph Wagner, of Berlin, the foremost 
representative of Scientific State Socialism in 
Germany, specially dealing with the hyper¬ 
ideology and fanaticism by which the Socialist 
movement is characterised. 

The Library, the monthly organ of the 
Library Association, will no longer be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock, but wifi henceforth 
be issued direct to subscribers from the office of 
the Association, 20, Hanover-square, W. 

Amono the crowd of new periodicals that 
almost every month brings forth, we may be 
permitted to claim special attention for the 
Eastern and Western Review. Printed partly in 
English and partly in Arabic, with articles 
translated from either language into the other, 
it fairly satisfies its ambitious aim of making 
two distant portions of the world better 
acquainted. It includes stories and illustra¬ 
tions, to meet the popular taste; but the greater 
part of its contents consist of signed articles, 
dealing with oriental questions of practical 
importance. “ B,” whom we take to be an 
Anglophil Egyptian, writes in a way that it is 
pleasant for an Englishman to read about the 
present condition of Egypt; Sir F. Goldsmid 
dwells upon the importance of the knowledge 
of oriental language and oriental character for 
English diplomatists; Prof. Vamb&ry gives 
hopes of a renascence of civilisation in the 
Muhammadan world; Major J. Wolfe Murray, 
of the War Office, maintains that the military 
power of Russia in Central Asia is not very 
formidable; Prof. C. Wells tells us much that 
is both new and interesting about Turkish 
literature ; while Miss Lucy Garnett produces 
some more Osmanli folk - tales from her 
inexhaustible budget. If tbe magazine goes 
on as well as it has begun, it ought to find an 
audience in a country so closely concerned 
with the East as is England. 


humble parentage. Ho was in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

The death is also announced of Mr. Thomas 
Roberts, of St. John’s College, assistant to the 
Woodwardian professor of geology at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, held on Thursday of this 
week, Mr. Wyse was to read notes on the 
Flinders Petrie papyri, published by Prof. 
Mahaffy. The new president of the society is 
Prof. Jebb. 

Mr. Buchanan, university lecturer in geo¬ 
graphy at Cambridge, is continuing this term 
his course of lectures on “ Physical Geography, 
with special reference to the Development of 
Surface Features under Climatic and other 
Agencies.” 

The Davis scholarship in Chinese at Oxford 
has been awarded to Mr. A. H. Harris, of 
Trinity College; special commendation was 
also given to Mr. Jyan Takakusu. 

A public meeting was held at Oxford, on 
Wednesday last, which was attended by several 
prominent members of the university, to pro¬ 
test against the proposal to erect a statue of 
Cardinal Newman in Broad-street, facing 
Trinity College, and in close proximity to the 
spot where Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
burned. 

The February number of the Educational 
Review will contain an article on “ The Uni¬ 
versities and the Indian Civil Service,” by Sir 
William Markby, reader in Indian Law at 
Oxford; and a paper on “Engineering at 
Cambridge,” by Prof. Ewing. 

The number of students entered this winter 
at the twenty universities of Germany shows 
a very marked decline. The total is only 
27,836, as compared with nearly 30,000 last 
summer. This decrease is generally distributed, 
except at Berlin, where the numbers have risen 
from 4427 to 5371, and at Halle, where they 
have risen from 1493 to 1522. Leipzig still 
holds the second place with 3431 students, 
closely followed by Munich with 3292. In the 
Prussian universities alone, about 3900 are 
enrolled in the faculty of philosophy, and 3000 
in that of theology. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


IN1VERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In consequence of the postponement, term 
will not begin at Oxford until the end of next 
week. But it is now proposed to make up for 
the lost fortnight by adding a fortnight at the 
end, which will have the effect of curtailing 
the Easter vacation. 

At Cambridge it is stated that the under¬ 
graduates have comparatively escaped influenza, 
though at least two senior members of the 
university have been seriously stricken. 

On Thursday of last week died Prof. John 
Couch Adams, who had filled the Lowndean 
chair of astronomy at Cambridge since 1858. 
Famous throughout the world and in future 
time for his solution of the mathematical 
problem which led to the discovery of the 
planet Neptune—an honour which he shares 
with the Frenchman Leverrier—his life at the 
university was marked only by his single- 
minded devotion to science. lake two other 
senior wranglers, Henry Martyn and Colenso, 
he was born in Cornwall, of comparatively 


AT KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY, JANUARY 21ST. 
The last notes of the requiem die away ; 

Lone is that chamber now where lowly and great 
Together knelt to sorrow and to pray; 

Where, crowned by Death, a princely prelate lay 
In more than royal state. 

With sullen stroke tolls out his funeral knell— 

No more, in dense interminable line. 

Bowed with a grief past power of speech to tell, 
Gather the multitudes who loved him well, 

As to a dead saint’s shrine. 

Over the tombs the winter sun sinks red; 

Sombre and mournful as the dying day 
A mighty concourse crowds with humed tread 
Among these pale memorials of the dead, 

Gaunt symbols glimmering grey. 

Up the long pathway oomes a stately train 
With swinging lights and jewelled censers fair, 
And all the high insignia of his reign— 

The Miserere’s melancholy strain 
Wails through the twilight air. 

A slow chant, solemn as the voice of Doom, 

In varying cadence swells : a muffled stir 
SwayB through that gold-lit circle round the tomb, 
While the great coffer glittering through the 
gloom 

Sinks to the sepulchre. 

Gone the vast throng like forms of glamour shown, 
The white-stoled priests, the yellow tapers’ light: 
Darkness reclaims her silent city of stone— 

All hasten forth—but he lies there alone 
With the chill winter night. 

G raham R. TOM80N. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for January 
contains a very interesting sketch of Graetz, the 
Jewish historian, by I. Abrahams, together 
with a list of this great scholar’s writings, 
chronologically arranged. Then follows a 
review, appreciative and yet strongly adverse, 
of Friecuander’s recent work, The Jewish 
Relit/ion, by Mr. Montefiore. Mr. 8. Schechter 
continues his notes on Hebrew MSS. in the 
Cambridge University Library. Dr. Hirsch 
gives a historical sketch of John Pfefferkom and 
the Battle of the Books. Prof. Robertson 
Smith opens a series of notes, which promise to 
be valuable, on Hebrew words. Mr. Montefiore 
ventures on the difficult subject of the effect of 
Biblical criticism upon the Jewish religion, and 
deserves thanks, not blame, for his sincerity 
from all who care for religions progress. Dr.. 
Neubauer contributes a bibliographical notice 
of the past year’s Rabbinical literature, and 
also two critical notices. Some recent books 
are also notioed by Mr. Jacobs, Mr. O. J. Simon, 
and the Rev. L. M. Simmons (among them 
Skene’s translation of Bickell’s Messe und Pascha, 
which seems to have needed supplementary 
notes and a far more careful revision of the 
English renderings). Prof. Kaufmann gives 
additional details on Jewish ethical wills, and 
Prof. Cheyne a note on Prof. Graetz’s recent 
article on Isaiah xxxiv., xxxv. 

The January number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschri/t is the first, since the com¬ 
mencement of the magazine in 1867, which 
does not bear on its cover the name of A. 
Kuenen as one of the editors. A notice, all 
too short, from the pen of H. Oort concludes 
this number. From it we learn, with deep 
regret, that of the third part of his Onderzoek 
(2nd ed.) only the general Introduction, 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and a small part 
of Psalms, are ready for press. For the 
remainder, there exists only the notes which 
the author made for his university lectures. 
But Prof. Oort adds, “It is to be hoped that 
we shall be put in possession of what Kuenen 
has left, if possible, completed in his own 
spirit.” If this is carried out, we shall have in 
Kuenen’a third volume a memorable counter¬ 
part to the late Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures. 
Besides the notice of Kuenen by Prof. Oort, 
we find some introductory words to a new 
course on the Philosophy of Religion, by Prof. 
Tiele, and the first part of an essay by Dr. D. 
Potter, called “Two Epistles to the Philippians.’’ 

The first number of VArt et VIdee takes up 
the torch from Le Livre Moderns with an 
interesting mixture of similarity and difference. 
The format is a little larger, but otherwise 
resembling. The paper has gone back to 
something more like that of the old Livre. 
Except certain Answers to Correspondents—a 
kind of thing for which we never had much 
appetite—the oontents are much as they were, 
comprising divers chroniques of different 
kindB of new publications, and two substantive 
articles—one on M. Maurice Bouohor and his 
marionnette plays, and another on the illus¬ 
trated periodicals of Europe and America. 
Both are freely illustrated, M. Maurice Bouchor 
especially (there is an article on ‘ ‘ Les Jeunes’ ’— 
to think that we remember M. Bouohor a 
jeune himself of the very youngest but the 
other day!), being represented, like Pantagruel, 
dans son naturel, reading papers and in¬ 
dulging in other harmless diversions. But tho 
two chief illustrations are a fine frontispiece 
by Paul Avril, after C. Schwabe, in neo¬ 
aquatint, symbolising the title of the review, 
and a (to our thinking) still better woodcut 
cul-de-lampe to the same purport by M. 
Robida, with a windmill for Art, and a very 
agreeable young woman riding on an ass, 
puerile-fashion, for Idea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

RELATION OF BACON TO EVERARD DIGBY AND 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

London: Jan. 93, 1892. 

It may interest some of the readers of the 
Academy to be told of two important papers 
on immediate predecessors of Bacon that have 
recently appeared in the Archivf. <1. Geschichte 
tl. Philosophic (iv. 3, 4 ; v. 1), from the pen of 
Prof. J. Freudenthal, of Breslau. 

Prof. Freudenthal is bringing to completion an 
historical work on English philosophy, upon 
which he has been long engaged, and for which 
he has made original research in the British 
Museum and other English libraries. His 

£ resent papers are concerned with Everard 
•igby and William Temple, two Cambridge men 
by whom there is good reason to suppose Bacon 
to have been seriously affected, though their 
work and even their names appear to be wholly 
unknown to all our native writers on the father 
of modem English thought. Digby, indeed, 
has not failed to get a certain acknowledgment 
at the hands of the late Ch. de Bemusat, who 
made a creditable attempt to oover part of a 
field which English scholars should long ago 
have thoroughly worked over; but the French 
historian gives an acoount of his philosophical 
performance as distorted as it is superficisd, and 
besides (like others before him) has mistaken 
his man—who was not the grandfather of the 
well-known Kenelm Digby of the seventeenth 
century. Fortunately, the Dictionary of National 
Biography (after the Coopers’ Ath. Cantab.) sets 
right the point of pedigree for all time to come. 

Everard Digby, as we now know from Prof. 
Freudenthal’s careful inquiry and masterly 
exposition, was the most prominent philo¬ 
sophical figure in England for some years from 
1573, when, about the age of twenty-three, he 
was appointed public lecturer on logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 1573 was the year of 
Bacon’s entry at Trinity College, and, if it is 
true that he left the university, at the end of 
1575, with that juvenile dislike of the Scholastic 
doctrine which the best heads of the age were 
apt to carry with them into the world, it is most 
likely to have been generated in him by Digby’s 


strenuous prelection in those very years. But 
the Bacon who, thirty years later, first began 
to burst upon the world with a promise of new 
philosophy, was still and always remained, 
upon one side of him, under the influence of 
Scholastic ideas and forms or methods of 
thinking; and, as it happens, it is just 
to Digbv that his chief remnants of 
traditional doctrine can be traced. Digby, 
who in trouble that overtook him from 
1587 had the declared support of Bacon’s 
uncle (Burghley) and of Bacon’s old tutor (then 
become Archbishop) Whitgift, can hardly 
have been indifferent to Bacon himself; but the 
question of external relation is secondary. 
The points of doctrinal agreement with Digby 
which Prof. Freudenthal is able to mark in 
Bacon—both in matters of general conception 
(scope of first philosophy, nature of knowledge, 
logical method, &c.), and in sheer oddities of 
view (as to hierarchy of angels, &c.)— are too 
specific to leave it doubtful that among those 
of his predecessors, late or early, whom Bacon 
used but did not mention, was the author of the 
Theoria analytica, Viam ad Monarchiam Scienti- 
arum demonstrans, totius Philosophiae et reliqu- 
arum Scientiarum necnon primorum postre- 
morumque Philosophorum mysteria arcanaque 
dogmata enudeans ^1579). The very name, so 
portentous, of Digby’s chief work suggests some 
of the points of affinity that can so clearly be 
traced. Another work, De duplici Methodo 
(1580), while also of direct interest in relation 
to Bacon’s most characteristic thought, is of 
even greater indirect interest, because of the 
opposition to which it stirred up the other 
Cambridge scholar, William Temple, who now 
for the first time gets, from Prof. Freudenthal, 
his proper recognition in the history of English 
philosophy. 

Temple (whose name is once just mentioned, 
in a footnote, by de Bemusat, without any 
notion of his importance) presents no difficulty 
of identification. Himself knighted in his 
later years (oft. 1626, Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin), he was grandfather of Sir 
William Temple, of diplomatic and other fame. 
The main facts of his life are sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained. They bring him in various ways into 
connexion with Bacon: one only need be 
mentioned—that he was secretary to Essex at 
the time of the favourite’s fall in 1601, and 
would have shared his master’s fate but for the 
influence of Bacon’s cousin, Cecil. His philo¬ 
sophical importance dates from twenty years 
earlier. Going up to Cambridge, at the late age 
of twenty, in Bacon’s year (1573), and then 
coming under the teaching of the only three- 
years-older Digby, he broke away from his 
Scholastic master, to become an enthusiastic 
adherent of Bam us, and, generally, to take side 
with the revolt against Aristotelian authority 
which, already long in full course abroad, was 
at last spreading to England also. He became, 
indeed, as much the leader in England of the 
movement against the traditional Scholasticism 
as Digby, some years earlier, had been the 
reviver of the decaying system; the one as well 
as the other leaning upon the support of the 
foremost continental champions of their 
respective sides. And it was directly between 
the two men, both young, that the conflict in 
England went forward. Digby began, in 
1580, with his De duplici Methodo as an express 
refutation of Bamns, being immediately 
answered by Temple under the pseudonym of 
Franciscus Mildapettus ; and swiftly rejoining 
was, in 1581, again answered, this time in 
Temple’s own name. It was a very hot conflict, 
waged on Digby’s part with much coarse fury. 
The general result must have been in Temple’s 
favour, since mainly from these and other con¬ 
troversial pieces of his, to which he added a 
formal commentary on Ramus'a Dialedicain 1584, 
it seems to have come to pass that Cambridge 


was recognised by the end of the century as 
the chief seat of Bamistic doctrine in all 
departments of philosophy. Now, as touching 
Bacon, it cannot have been lost upon the Great 
Instaorator that the friendly hand of Temple 
should so effectively have swept the ground 
before him and brought England into line with 
the continent in upheaval against the dead¬ 
weight of old authority. Not in any accept¬ 
ance of Bamus’s single method of deduction, 
lies the bond of relationship between Bacon 
and Temple ; but if Bacon, with his elaborate 
theory of induotion, set himself against the 
logical prescription of Temple and Baums, all 
three were more deeply united in their con¬ 
cern for a knowledge that should be at once 
real and practical. 

I should like to add one thing that has 
occurred to myself in reading Prof. Freuden¬ 
thal’s excellent observations on Temple’s 
Bamistic view of scientific method: that, if 
not Bacon, the next great modem English 
thinker, Hobbes, went far to put it in practice. 
The way in which Hobbes, leaving Bacon’s 
inductive method altogether aside, as if it had 
never been heard of, represents (De Corp. i. 7) 
scientific procedure as wholly deductive from 
universale that have been attained by (un¬ 
directed) analysis of the particular things of 
sense, is all in the spirit of Temple’s declarations 
against Digby’s twofold method of express 
induction followed by deduction. It need not, 
indeed, be supposed that Hobbes, writing 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was beholden for that view specially to the 
Cambridge disputant of 1580; his interest in 
mathematics and mathematical physics (after 
Galileo) sufficiently accounts for his neglect of 
Baconian induotion. All the same, his practice 
has a very instructive light thrown upon it by 
Temple’s theory; and we have thus an addi¬ 
tional reason of gratitude to the Breslau pro¬ 
fessor for first bringing into view, in its true 
relations, the work of the two Cambridge 
scholars, whose fate it was to be extinguished, 
almost to their very names, by the uprising of 
Bacon and Hobbes. 

G. Crooh Bobertson. 


THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 

Barn wood Court, Gloucester: Jan. 18,1892. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add a few 
remarks to Mr. Andrew Lang’s letter which 
appeared in the Academy of January 16. 

M. Cosquin was good enough to send me a 
copy of his reply to Mr. Lang’s criticisms; and 
it is undoubtedly marked by all M. Cosquin’s 
ability and ingenuity. The readers of the 
Academy have had an opportunity of judging 
how far it is a successful defence of his theory. 
I do not propose to argue that now, but simply 
to refer to one of the stories on which the 
distinguished author of the Contes Populaires de 
la Lorraine relies. He says : 

“ Tn a Zulu tale there figures a cavern which opens 
of itself when certain words are pronounced, 
exactly like Ali Baba’s cavern at the words: Open 
Sesame. Is there a community of origin between 
the Zulu tale and the Arab tale of the Thousand 
and One Nights ? One little characteristic touch 
will enable us to judge. In the Zulu tale a young 
girl, who has escaped from this magical cavern 
where she was held captive, throws behind her in 
her flight grains of sesame to induce the ogres 
who pursue her to stop and pick them up. There, 
in that word Sesame, is the trade-mark, me 
souvenir of the Arabian Nights. The sense of it 
is lost, but the betraying touch remains.” 

Mr. Lang, not having Callaway’s Tales 
before him, and not knowing whether the 
Zulus cultivate sesame, is inclined to admit 
that M. Cosquin may have made out his case. 
Let us see. 
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The story, as given by Bishop Callaway, is 
as follows:— 

Certain cannibals who lived in a rock had taken 
captive a girl from a village at a distance. The 
rook was called the Book of Untunjambili, or 
Two Holes, “ for it was a house inside; it is also 
said that that rock was opened by the word of its 
owner; it was also closed by its owner, who said, 
‘Be opened,’ and it opened, or he said, ‘Be 
dosed, and it closed. For it was summoned by 
hi m alone.” The maiden, contrary to her captor’s 
command, roasted some meat in his absence, for 
she was hungry; and the smell attracted other 
cannibals. One of them came and cried, “ Bock 

of Untimjambili, open to .. that I may enter.” 

The girl inside, recognhin ,- that it was not her 
master’s voioe, refused to open. There is here a 
little confusion: perhaps we are to understand 
that the rock would not open of itself because 
it was not its owner’s voice, but that the 
girl inside might have opened it had she 
chosen. The cannibal goes away, and re¬ 
turns, and, imitating the voice of the owner, 
deceives the girl, who admits him. He eats her 
food, and goes out to hunt. Knowing that he 
will return to eat her, she flees. The cannibal 
returning, pronounces the words as before, but 
gets no reply. So he calls his friends, and they 
pursue her. She drops seeamum, and while this 
detains the cannibals to pick it up, she is enabled 
to get away. Then she climbs a high tree to rest; 
the cannibals come and sit down beneath it. They 
soon perceive her in the branches and try to cut 
down the tree; bnt their efforts are resisted by 
some magical power. Meanwhile, the girl’s 
brother has a dream which Bends him in search of 
his sister. He takes the cannibals unawares with 
his dogs, kills them, and rescues his sister. 

Ndw any unprejudiced person may safely be 
asked to set this tale side by side with that of 
Ah Baba, and to say whether there is the 
slightest evidence of borrowing. I do not 
know, any more them Mr. Lang, whether the 
Zulus cultivate sesamum; but the word udon qo, 
translated sesamum by Dr. Callaway, seems to 
be a native word, and we must trust to Dr. 
Callaway’s unrivalled experience for the exact¬ 
ness of the translation. The only authority I 
have access to here gives two lists of cereals and 
other usual vegetable food of the Zulus. In 
neither of these does sesamum appear; and I 
gather from the tale itself that it is regarded as 
a delicacy and probably as a rarity. However, 
the coincidence may stand for what it is worth ; 
and even then the resemblance between Ali 
Baba and the Zulu story is about as great as 
that between Macedon and Monmouth. The 
world will hardly be persuaded of the connexion 
between them without being shown the inter¬ 
mediate links. 

But since M. Cosquin has referred to the tale 
of Ali Baba, I should like to ask what advantage 
he will gain by proving that the Zulus borrowed 
it from the Arabs. M. Cosquin's workshop, 
whence all tales have issued, is India, and, if 
I understand him rightly, Buddhist India. Can 
he trace Ali Baba back to a Jataka ? It is 
hardly likely. The incident of Hie magical 
door is found in Wales, in Siberia, in China, 
in the South Seas, as well as in Zululand and 
the Arabian Nights. It is found also in various 
countries of Europe. We are not told what is 
the magical word in Wales. In China, Samoa, 
Zululand, it is required to pronounce the name 
of the owner: in the latter case it seems to open 
only to the owner’s voice. In the Siberian tele 
the name of God must be pronounoed. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the rock must be 
addressed by its own name; and that name is 
Semsi, or Simeli. Now it happens that this 
name is a genuine and very ancient name for a 
mountain in Germany: borrowing, therefore, 
from the Thousand and One Nights is out of the 
question. But is it impossible that the boot 
may be on the other leg ? Is it impossible 
that this tele—known in some form over a 
large part of the world—may have travelled in 


its German form to the East and become 
naturalised there? In my address to the 
Folktale section of the Folklore Congress in 
October last, I ventured to argue that this was 
the explanation of the appearance of “ Sesame ” 
—so meaningless as it is—in the tale of Ali 
Baba, and that by the same word the tele was 
traceable as carried from the East back to 
Sicily. The details are too long for repro¬ 
duction here; and I must content myself with 
asking the readers of The Academy to compare 
Grimm’s tale of Simeli Mountain (No. 142 of 
the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen) and the notes 
thereon, with the tale of Ali Baba, and with 
Nos. 107 and 108 of Dr. Pitrfe’s great Sicilian 
collection, and No. 79 of Laura Gonzenbach’s 
Sicilianische Mdrchen and the tale, told in 
dialect, of The Two Gossips on page 197 of her 
second volume. 

So far as I know, M. Cosquin has not yet 
identified any Indian tale as tne origin of that 
of Ali Baba. If my contention be correct, its 
origin is to be found in a different direction. I 
will only add that the foundation-incident of 
the magical door seems to me to belong to a 
savage philosophy that ascribes personality and 
consciousness to objects without life, equally 
with animals and human beings. Such a 
philosophy is as far as possible from being 
distinctively Indian: it is common to the whole 
human race. 

E. Sidney Habtland. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OP “ DETJOE” INTERJECTIONAL 
AND IMPRECATORY. 

Oxford: Jan. S3,1893. 

I am afraid that it cannot be admitted by 
the most charitable critic that the observations 
of Prof. Skeat and Dr. Chance on the ety¬ 
mology of the word “ deuoe,” as used in the 
expressions, “the deuce!” “the deuoe take 
you ! ” and the like, are characterised by any 
very striot adherence to the canons which should 
regulate etymological investigations. It seems 
to me that Prof. Skeat’s article on this “deuce” 
in his Etymological Dictionary is a fearful ex¬ 
ample of the kind of stuff which will inevitably 
be the result when a scholar binds himself by a 
general rule to a strict time limit in his work 
of investigation, and in the case of a word 
presenting great difficulties lets it go at the 
end of three hours (see Preface to the First 
Edition, p. xi.), however incomplete the 
investigation, however unsatisfactory the 
result. The first thing that strikes one when 
one comes to examine the article is the extra¬ 
ordinary fact that, with the exception of the 
definition, “an evil spirit, the devil,” there is 
not a syllable which really refers to this modern 
English word “ deuee ” from beginning to end. 
Prof. Skeat gives no literary evidence for the 
word whatever. The history of the word 
remains for him a perfect blank. We are not 
told at what date expressions containing this 
word are first met with in English literature, 
nor in what part of the kingdom they were 
used first. We are not told in what species 
of literature they first ocourred, nor in 
what rank of society they came into vogue. 
Whether they originally sprang up among the 
masses or the classes it would have been 
interesting to have been told. Prof. Skeat 
simply takes the word up as he may have met 
with it in the streets or in some work of 
fiction in the last quarter of this century, and 
taking a flying leap over the centuries connects 
it (good heavens!) with a thirteenth century 
word, the interjectional dew 1 (t.e. God!) in 
Havelok the Dane. Such an equation is 
absolutely impossible. History is dead against 
it. For just consider. In order to infer 
logically connexion between two words, it is 
quite clear that contact in time and place must 
be assumed. Well, how about contact in tirqe 


in this case ? The interjectional use of deut! 
occurs in Havelok, a poem translated from a 
French original in the thirteenth century, and 
there is no sure evidence of its ocourrenoe 
elsewhere in any English text. In fact, there 
is no proof that the expression dens! (t'.e., 
God!) was ever in conversational use on the 
lips of Englishmen. (Luoifer’s “ Owe ! dewes ! ” 
in the York Plays may seem to point to 
another conclusion, but Lucifer is reauy using 
apurely French exclamation; see the Old-French 
romance Horn et Ilimenhild, ed. Michel, 1845, 
where “ Ohi! Dens ” occurs in 11. 2848, 2898.) 
And yet Prof. Skeat assumes that this deus ! 
occurring probably in one solitary English 
text, after a long, long sleep of oenturies woke 
up in modern English in the form “deuce ” ; 
and for some reason which the professor does 
not attempt to explain, and which it would 
pass the wit of mortal man to explain, the 
invocation to deity of the thirteenth century 
has become the slang expression for the evil 
one in our modem English speech. The whole 
thing is so palpably absurd that I am quite 
sure that, if Prof. Skeat had only taken three 
hours more to consider the matter, he would 
not have let the article go in its present 
shape. 

Dr. Chance has consulted many dictionaries, 
and brought together a great deal of valuable 
informrtion. The labour he has taken in 

g ettin/at the truth deserves hearty recognition. 

ut alas! one thing is lacking; like Prof. 
Skeat, he has not thought it necessary to give 
any account of the history of this word 
“ deuce ” on English ground. If we had been 
told in what English texts the word first 
occurs, we should have been in a better 
position to conjecture the quarter from which 
we borrowed it, and the route by which it came. 
In matters of etymological research it is unscien¬ 
tific to ignore questions of time and place. Dr. 
Chance, in his second attempt at explaining the 
origin of the word, supposes that the “ deuce ” 
we are discussing may be derived from some 
form of diabolus in some French dialect; as to 
the particular dialect, he does not seem to care 
much. But surely this is a most important 
point, as English has come into close relations 
with some French dialects, and has been 
entirely uninfluenced by others. Dr. Chance 
has not produced any evidence whatever in 
support of the conjecture that this “ deuce” is 
derived from his French dialect form * diaus < 
Lat. diabolus. 

What then is the derivation of the word 
“ deuce ” ? Before we can deal with any 
prospect of success with this problem, we must 
know something of its earliest history in 
English literature ; and this by the kindness of 
Dr. Murray I am in a position to give, so far 
at least as the quotations already sent in by the 
readers for the Oxford Dictionary enable me to 
do so. It is sufficiently clear from the evidence 
of the slips that the word did not come to us 
before the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The dramatists show that at that 
time it had become a bit of fashionable slang in 
London among the rakes and fops of the 
“town.” The following are some of the 
Dictionary quotations arranged in chronological 
order:— 

1694 Echard Plautus, 13 (Socia lor/.). But 
who o duce is hero by our door at this 
time o’ night ? 84. A duce on ye for 

setting such plaguy large strides. 

1694 Congbeve The Double-dealer (1735), 95 
(Brisk, loq.). I’m sorry for him, the 
i deuce take me. 101. I’m everlastingly 

your humble servant, deuce take me, 
madam. See also 102, 127, 137, 139 
(three times), 140. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais, bk. v.,ch. 19. The dewse 
take ’em ; (they flatter the Devil here, 
and smoothifie his name, quoth Panurge, 
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between his teeth). The French has 
“ Mais quoy diantre! ” 

1709 Centlivre Basie Body (1732), 41. A due « 
of bis cane! 

1710-1713 Swift Journal to Stella (Oliphant, 
The New English, 1886). The deuce, 
deuce a bit, the deuce he is, and the like 
passim. 

1721 Bailey English Dictionary. Duce take 
you, i.e., the devil or an evil spirit take 
you. 

1728 Vanbrugh and Cibber, 26. The Pro¬ 
vok’d Husband I. i. The Duce ! 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
pursue the history of the worn further down in 
English literature. The word was evidently 
in common use as a slang term for the devil 
among certain classes of London society before 
the end of the seventeenth century. Whence did 
it come to London ? I believe that the use of 
the word “ deuce ” for “ devil ” in such expres¬ 
sions as “ the deuce take me!” “ what the 
deuce ? ” was a silly bit of foppish affectation, 
borrowed from Germany. If anyone will con¬ 
sult the dictionaries of Grimm and Sanders, he 
will see that, before the word was known in 
London, the Germans used Da us exactly in the 
same sense and in the same kind of locutions as 
Londoners used “ deuce.” In both dictionaries 
we find “ der Dane !" “ was der Daus ? ” cited 
from early German writers. The affected 
imprecation, “The deuce take me,” of 
Congreve’s fop was no doubt the echo of a bit 
of German slang brought home from Germany 
by English travelling playwrights,* or by the 
English soldiers of fortune who fought in the 
camps of Gustav us Adolphus or Wallenstein. 

Of oourse, the English forms duce, deuce, can¬ 
not have been borrowed from the German 
form daus; but there is no difficulty about the 
phonology, since it is quite in accordance 
with historical probability, as has been pointed 
out to me by Prof. J. Wright, that the 
expression should have come to us from some 
Low or Middle German dialect in which the 
old Germanic il was preserved. The form duce 
in Echard, Centlivre, and Bailey would repre¬ 
sent very fairly the sound of the German 
dialect form dill. The spelling deuce (deuse) is 
doubtless due to the influence of the “ deuce ” in 
dice and card playing, which in point of fact can¬ 
not but be the same word as its interjectional and 
imjrejatory homonym. For the strangest part 
of the history of “ deuce ”=“ devil ” has yet 
to be told. There is no doubt whatever that 
the German daus— devil is the same word as 
daus— the deuce thrown in dice. The trans¬ 
ference of meaning would not have appeared 
strange to any one who had witnessed the 
disgust with which a German would cry out 
“ Der Daus ! ” when the lowest throw was cast 
in dice. It was easy for an excited and dis¬ 
appointed gambler to transfer the name of the 
muuckiest throw to the author of all evil. 
The etymology of the German daus in dice 
and cam playing is quite plain; it appears in 
O.H.G. in the forms dm (tils) corresponding 
to the Latin duos, see Franz Die lateinisch- 
rumanisrhen Elements (1884), and G. von der 
Gabelentz, Die Sprachirissenscha/t ( 1891), p. 232. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


THE ALBERT UNIVERSITY. 

London: Jan. 16,1891. 

I will give Prof. Pearson an answer to his 
“strong arguments,” not because he is an 
authority on matters of administration, but 
because he is a distinguished scholar, and a 


* For copious and official information on the 
subject of English actors in North Germany in the 
seventeenth century see Cohn, Shakespeare in Ger¬ 
many (1865) and Uoedeke, Geschichte der deutsehen 
Pichtung (1886), vol. il., $ 168. 


valued teacher of University College, It must* 
however, be short, and I must take the liberty 
of ignoring his acrid rhetoric. 

He says (1) “ that the charter destroys the 
catholicity of learning (!) by introducing a re¬ 
ligious test into university life.” Negatur. The 
introduction of religious tests into university 
life is a matter of long standing; no new or 
additional element of the kind is introduced by 
the charter into the university life of London, 
and the influence of tte university as consti¬ 
tuted may be expected to operate in the con¬ 
trary direction. (2) “That it gives the 
university no control over the appointment or 
dismissal of its teachers, but, &c.” Various 
means are adopted in different universities to 
ensure the appointment of fit persons as pro¬ 
fessors, and it is by no means necessary that 
these appointments should lie with the principal 
governing body. Although there is no pro¬ 
vision that this body may dismiss Prof. 
Pearson, it would not be without means of 
inducing him to withdraw, if (per impossibile) he 
should fail of efficiency in the duties of his 
chair. (3) “ That the university will not have 
the dignity or command of funds to attract tho 
best men to the metropolis.” Dignity is 
matter of opinion; funds cannot be provided 
by charter; indirectly, the charter will operate 
beneficially in both respects. (4) “ That it 
creates a new examining body, but not, &c.” 
A new system of examination it was intended 
to create, on principles opposed to those of the 
separate examining university; but it also 
creates a good deal more, as has been sufficiently 
shown in the Aoademy. 

It does not seem to me necessary that I 
should answer your correspondent who consi¬ 
ders that “the more diverse the objections 
made against an administrative proposal, the 
stronger becomes the argument against it.” I 
took my description of the plan I supposed him 
to be advocating from the document formally 
communicated by the University Extension 
Society to the council of University College. 
It consisted of amendments to the charter, the 

E radical effect of which I have given, I 
elieve, with exactness. What the effect may 
be of the proposals made in Mr. Hill’s last 
letter, I cannot undertake to discuss, since they 
are not stated with sufficient accuracy for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes ; but in practice they 
would probably work out to the same general 


THE HEXATEUCH. 

London : Jan. 26,1822. 

With reference to Canon Cheyne’s note in 
the Expository Review, reprinted iu the last 
number of the Academy, we beg to point out 
that we announced some time ago the issue of 
an edition of the Hexateuch upon which the 
Rev. W. E. Addis has been engaged for many 
years. The first volume wul appear very 
shortly, and will comprise an elaborate Intro¬ 
duction, detailing the history of criticism as 
applied to the Old Testament, and the oldest 
book of Hebrew history, discriminating the 
Jahvist and Elohist typographically. The 
translation is to a large extent a new one, 
and is accompanied by oritical and exegetical 
notes. Subsequent volumes will give the 
Deuteronomist and the Priestly Writer. 

1 David Nutt. 


THE “ BONE” SOUL. 


Dunstable: Jan. S3,1892. 

The preacher of 1659, quoted by Mr. Gomme 
in his presidential address to the Folk-lore 
Society (Academy, p. 92), who said that his 
soul was a great bone in his body, probably 
referred to the sacrum or sacred bone, the key 
of the spine (Upbv her toe). The old Jewish 
idea was that a new and spiritual body would 
arise from this bone, which was destined never 
to decay in the grave. 

W. G. Smith. 


effect. 
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NOTES ON HERO[N]DAS. 

King’s College, Cambridge: Jan. 23,1892. 

In my letter of last week I omitted a note on 
vi. 73, oi/ic ay «ug[o]u. As Mr. Kenyon says, 
‘This column has been torn apart near the 
ends of the lines, and in rejoining a letter or 
part of a letter is sometimes lost.” The rent 
which has caused the loss of two letters in 
v. 74,[and one each in 75, 76, occurs after top \ . 
The gap appeared to me too large to be satisfied 
by Mr. Kenyon’s «8g[o]ir, and too small -to 
admit Dr. Rutherford’s *6,.[l<rito]ir. By read¬ 
ing oh* lu>tvp(iia]tit, we shall not only solve 
that difficulty, but introduce an idiomatic 
future peculiarly characteristic of Herondas. 

Walter Headlam. 


Trinity College, Dublin: Jan. 26,1892. 

The conjecture in iv. 38, iTvw, approved of 
by Mr. Headlam, is Prof. Tyrrell’s, not mine. 
I take the opportunity of remarking that 
<rW/.x to is probably the true reading in iii. 
58. This involves another obvious change in 
the verse. 

A. Palmer. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Sunday, Jan 31, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “ Count 
• Tolstoi,” by Mr Sergius 8tepniak. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: • Ideals of Womanliness,'* by 
Mr-. Sophie Bryant. 

Monday, Feb. 1, 6 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “Line Engraving: 
English 8chool,” by Mr. Louis Fagan. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy : •* Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” IIL, by Mr. G. Aitchi-son. 

8 p m. Society of Arbi: Cantor Lecture, “ Develop¬ 
ment of Electrical Distribution,” II., by Prof. George 
Forbes. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Miracle*,” by the Rev. 
J. J. Lias. 

8 p.m. Carlyle Society: “ Plato and Carlyle,” by 
Prof. John Nichol. 

Tuesday, Feb. 2. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Brain,” 
II., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 pm. Biblical Archaeology: “Translation, with 
Commentary, of the Fint Chapter of the Book of the 
Dead,” by Mr. P. Le Page R*-nouf; “ Glimpses of Baby¬ 
lonian ReJigion,” by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Gold-Quartz Redaction,” 
by Mr. Alfred Harper Curtis. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ Numerical Variation in 
Teeth, with a Discussion of the Conception of Homology,” 
by Mr. W. Bateson. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3, 4 p m. Archaeological Institute : “ The 
Roman Colonnade discovered at Lincoln last Spring,” by 
Precentor Venables; “ A Pre-Norman Clearstory Window 
and other Early Work in Oxford Cathedral,” by Mr. J. 
P«rk Harrison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Dust, and How to Shut it 
Out,” by Mr. T. Pridgin Teale. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ John Wilson, the Last of the 
Tribe of Ben,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: •‘Experiments with 
Alternate Currents of High Potential and High Fre¬ 
quency,” by M. Nikol* Tesla. 

TnuBSDAY, Feb. 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: "Some 
Aspects of Greek Sculpture in Relief,” III., by Mr. A. 8. 
Murray. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Recollections of 
Dickens,” by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture ” Iv., by Mr. G. Aitehison. 

8 p.m. tinnaan : •* a Monograph of the Dianthus.” 
by Mr. F. N. Wiliams; "The Sponge Remains in the 
Lower Tertiary Strata, near Oamaru, Otago, New 
Zealand,” by Dr. G. Jennings Hinde and Sir. W. Morton 
Holmes. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Historical Society: “The Evolution of 
the Family,” by Mr. Osoir Browning. 

Friday, Feb. 6, 7.30 p.m. Geologists’ Association: Annual 
General Meeting; Address by the President, Prof. J. F. 
Blake, “ The Evolution and Classification of the Cepha¬ 
lopoda.” 

8 p m. New Shakspere: “ The Authorship of Henry 
VIII ,” by Mr. Edward Rose. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “Metals at High Tem¬ 
perature.” by Prof. Roberts-Austen. 

Saturday, Feb. 6, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Induc¬ 
tion Coil and Alternate-Current Transformer,” HI., by 
Prof. J. A. Fleming. 
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SCIENCE. 

Natural Theology. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., 
M.P. (A. & C. Black.) 

Before the delivery of these lectures Sir 
George Stokes was not known as an 
authority on the subject of which they 
treat. His previous writings, as he himself 
informs us (p. 270), were mainly scientific 
memoirs, wnue the few articles which he 
had devoted .to theology were based on the 
assumption of a supernatural revelation. 
He had never written on or specially studied 
natural theology or moral philosophy ; and, 
as he modestly observes, it is too late for 
him, even if he had the necessary leisure, to 
get them up now. Such candour disarms 
criticism so far as the Professor himself is 
concerned; but hardly so with reference to 
the Senatus of Edinburgh University, which 
is responsible for his appointment. The 
supply of possible successors to Dr. Hutchi¬ 
son Stirling was known to be very limited ; 
but it could hardly have run so dry as to 
leave no alternative to the appointment of 
one who had no other qualification than a 
special acquaintance with mathematical 
physics, and a strong interest in just the 
sort of religious teaching which Lord 
Gifford showed the least inclination to 
encourage—one, also, it may be added, 
whose other avocations do not permit him 
to comply with that provision of Lord 
Gifford's will by which the holding of a 
special class of students is particularly 
recommended to the lecturer. The lectures 
themselves are pretty much what might 
have been expected in the circumstances. 
Sir G. Stokes not unnaturally considered 
that the Senate wished to give him an 
opportunity of airing some desultory reflec¬ 
tions which might otherwise have found a 
more appropriate place in the proceedings 
of a Church Congress or in the pages of an 
evangelical magazine. 

The volume begins with a rather per¬ 
functory appeal to the argument from 
design, and an expression of dissent from 
the Darwinian theory, which cannot be 
expected to carry any great weight, coming 
as it does from one who is not a specialist 
in biology, who indeed does not seem to 
possess an elementary acquaintance with 
the details of that theory. I say this 
advisedly. Sir George can see no reason 
for the beautiful markings on the wings 
of butterflies connected with the well¬ 
being of the animals themselves, except 
possibly by making them more attractive 
to each other — a clear proof that he 
knows nothing about the protective 
colouration of animals (p. 204). The con¬ 
cluding lectures deal with sundry casuistical 
questions, Buch as whether it is right to 
mislead a suspected murderer as to the 
direction taken by his intended victim. In 
discussing this venerable difficulty, nobody 
seems anxious to adopt Fichte’s spirited 
solution that we should stop the murderer, 
and not let him go on until we have reasoned 
him out of his cruel and unlawful purpose. 
A philosopher is so little likely to be taken 
into the confidence of Bill Sikes, or even of 
Brutus, that he may with safety recommend 


a course as dignified in theory as it would 
be dangerous in practice. As to the body 
of Sir George’s work, it is chiefly occupied 
with arguments in favour of what he calls 
revealed religion—that is to say, the Augus- 
tinian version of Catholicism. Under the 
thin disguise of hypotheses suggested by 
the difficulties of natural theology, we are 
favoured with an exposition of such dogmas 
as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Fall, 
the Atonement, and the Resurrection of the 
Body. It is true that Lord Gifford ex¬ 
pressly desired that the lecturers whom he 
has so munificently endowed should “treat 
their subject as a strictly natural science . . . 
without reference to or reliance upon any 
supposed special exceptional or so-called 
miraculous revelation.” It is true, also, that 
Sir G. Stokes is perfectly aware of this 
clause in the founder’s will, and even quotes 
it verbatim. The words are so perfectly clear, 
thatthe brothers in Swift’s Tale of a Tub might 
have despaired of explaining them away, 
and have at once adopted the summary 
course of locking up the will, and never 
mentioning it again. To the honourable 
baronet who now holds the Gifford lecture¬ 
ship in Edinburgh, the words quoted are 
merely a rather strong way of expressing 
the testator’s objection to “ teaching of 
perhaps too narrow a character, of a kind 
in which wide conclusions are drawn from 
particular expressions” (p. 113). One 
may ask incidentally what Lord Gifford 
would have thought of conclusions that are 
not indeed wider than their premisses, but 
are their direct negation. But the dead, 
happily for themselves, do not know how 
their most sacred wishes can be contra¬ 
vened ; and the living will think twice 
before they again plant an endowment of 
free inquiry in a hotbed of bigotry and 
superstition. The spirit of Lord Gifford’s 
will, to which Sir G. Stokes confidently 
appeals, is no less clear than the letter, and 
equally precludes the assumption that there 
was any thought of endowing a kind of 
teaching already abundantly provided for 
by the different schools of theology, nay, 
by all the pulpits of the land, as well as by 
the amateur efforts that so zealously supple¬ 
ment them. Any U.P. minister whom 
the Senatus had invited to preach his ser¬ 
mons before the University would have 
done all that Sir G. Stokes has done, and 
would probably have done it a great deal 
better. Here is a fair average specimen of 
the philosophical reasoning now to be heard 
from the chair so lately occupied by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling: 

“We cannot deny that freedom of will of 
which we are innately as conscious as we are 
of our own existence; it would, indeed, be im¬ 
moral to do so, as the whole of our responsi¬ 
bility depends upon our possession of that 
freedom of choice. If we are asked how 
we reconcile it with God’s foreknowledge, the 
answer must be simply, We cannot tell; but to 
deny that it can be reconcilable (sic) in any 
way is to take our finite minds as a measure of 
the mind of the Iufinite” (p. 160). 

It is perhaps somewhat rash on the part 
of Sir G. Stokes to take his own mind as a 
measure of the minds of all other men, 
which is what his use of the personal pro¬ 
noun too clearly shows that he does. But 
this is by the way. What I wish to call 


attention to is the thorough ignoratio elencki 
betrayed by this argument ad ignorantiam. 
Nobody, except perhaps Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, uses the freedom of man as an 
objection to the omniscience of God. What 
has been often urged is that the omniscience 
of God excludes the freedom of man and 
makes the Creator responsible for his 
fictions. But the whole discussion shows 
that the “reference to a miraculous revela¬ 
tion,” so wisely prohibited by Lord Gif¬ 
ford, instead of solving the difficulties 
of natural theology, only tends to in¬ 
crease them. For natural theology as 
Lord Gifford understood it—that is, a 
theology founded on inductive reasoning 
from the phenomena of causation, whether 
or not it knows anything about free-will 
(a point that may well be doubted), at 
any rate knows nothing about omniscience, 
just as Biblical Christianity knows nothing 
about free-will. Was it really worth while 
to transgress the conditions of the Gifford 
trust in order to introduce such a farrago 
of paralogism and platitude as that which 
I have quoted ? 

Alfred W. Benn. 


SOME BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOQY. 

M. Boissier has published a valuable little 
book entitled Recherche* sur guelque* control* 
babylouiem (Paris: Leroux), which was ori¬ 
ginally composed as a university thesis. In is 
he gives a sketch of the principal characteristict 
of Babylonian law so far as it related to con¬ 
tracts, and illustrates them by translations of 
the documents from which our information on 
the subject is derived. Among these is the 
famous Michaux Stone, first deciphered by Dr. 
Oppert, a new translation of which, brought up 
to our present level of knowledge, was much 
needed. One of the points touched upon by M. 
Boissier is the independent position of women 
in ancient Babylonia, and the power they 
possessed of transacting business and bequeath¬ 
ing their property. Even the slave had 
considerable legal rights; we find a Baby¬ 
lonian banker, for instance, making a contract 
with a slave. 

M. Aures has published in book-form his 
Traiti de MUrologie astyrienne (Paris: Bouillon), 
which appeared in the first instance in a series 
of articles contributed to the Recueil de Travaux 
relatifs a la Philologie et a V Archeologie egypt- 
iennes et astyrienne*. The volume contains a 
very learned and elaborate discussion of the 
ancient Assyrian weights and measures, in the 
course of which he differs at times from the 
conclusions of Dr. Oppert on the same subject. 
The book should be studied by all those who 
are interested in the branch of science of which 
it treats. 

A yotjng Swedish Assyriologist, Mr. K. L. 
Tallqvist, whose very serviceable monograph on 
the Contract Tablets of the reign of Nabonidos 
has been already noticed in the Academy, has 
lately published at Helsingfors another work on 
the same subject, entitled Babylonieche Schen- 
Icungsbriefe. In this he has transcribed, trans¬ 
lated, and annotated certain Babylonian 
documents of considerable legal interest. 
Among them are deeds of gift by a father to his 
daughter, by a mother to her daughter, and by 
a brother and sister to a brother-in-law. We 
also notice a deed in which a mother transfers her 
property to her daughter, under the condition 
of being maintained by the latter during the 
rest of her life. Another interesting document 
s one which relates to the appointment of a 
certain person to a priestly office. 
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We would also draw attention to the very 
interesting articles on Babylonian astronomy 
which have been contributed by Prof. Hommel 
to Das Ausland (Nos. 12, 13, 14, 19, 20 ; 1891), 
under the title of Die Astronomie der alten 
Chaldaer. He points out that most of the novel 
views on the subject announced by Dr. Jensen 
in his Kosmologie der Babylonier will not stand 
the test of oriticism and represent retrogression 
instead of advance. Among the interesting 
and important discoveries published by Prof. 
Hommel, the chief is that of the pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of the signs of the Zodiac and the 
Milky Way on certain Babylonian boundary- 
stones. The fact has long been suspected, 
but it is now proved for the first time. Prof. 
Hommel has also identified the fixed stars 
Prokyon, Bootes, and the Pleiades, and has 
arrived at the startling conclusion, based on 
apparently incontrovertible evidence, that the 
origin of the Zodiac and the names of the old 
Accadian months go back to about 6000 B.c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NAME OF SESBASSAR. 

Louvain: Jan. 17,1882. 

Might I submit to the judgment of the 
readers of the Academy the following ex¬ 
planation of the name (Esra i. 8, &c.) ? 

I assume that the latter part of the word 
(baBBar) contains the two elements bil (or bal ?) 
and usur, just as sar-uaur is contracted into 
saaear in the name Belsaasar. The first syllable 

See should be explained as a contraction of the 

. V 

divine name Samos, pronounced aaus by the 
Babylonians (Delitzsch, Assyrische Orammatik, 
§ 44), as appears, for instance, from the name 
of iaoctovxiros, in the Canon of Ptolemy, for 

Samab-lum-ukin. The Masoretic vocalisation, 

perhaps, ought to be changed into Sob ; 
but, strictly, we might have also saws — baib — 
see. The name of ~)YDt£7ti7 would then be the 
perfectly Babylonian Samab-bil-uaur. 

A. van Hoonacker. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mb. John Murray announces a cheap 
edition of the late Prof. H. N. Moseley’s Notes 
by a Naturalist on the “ Challenger ,” with many 
woodcuts. This book appeared in 1879, and was 
the first to tell the story of the famous scientific 
voyage round the world, whioh lasted from 
1872 to 1876. 

The annual general meeting of the Geolo¬ 
gists’ Association will be held at University 
College, Gower-Street, on Friday next, Feb¬ 
ruary 5, at 7.30 p.m, when the retiring presi¬ 
dent, Prof. J. F. Blake, will deliver an address 
entitled “ The Evolution and Classification of 
the Cephalopoda: an Account of Kecent Ad¬ 
vances.” 

An extraordinary general meeting of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers will be held 
on Wednesday next, February 3, at the Boyal 
Institution, Albemarle-street, when M. Nikola 
Tesla will read a paper on “ Some Experiments 
with Alternate Currents of High Potential and 
High Frequency.” 

In consequence of the illness of Prof. W. C. 
Unwin, the Howard Lectures at the Society of 
Arts on “The Development and Transmission 
of Power from Central Stations,” which he was 
announced to begin on February 5, have been 
postponed. 

The late Sir William Macleay, of Sydney, 
has bequeathed a legacy of £20,000 to the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, of 
which during his lifetime he was an enthu¬ 
siastic supporter. 


British Fungi: Phyoomycetes and Ustila- 
gineae. By George Massee. (L. Eeeve & Co.) 
Mr. George Massee presents us in this book 
with a very useful and concise account of the 
Phyoomycetes and Ustilagineae, prefaced by a 
general introduction to the study of Fungi. 
There was no previous detailed account of the 
British Phyoomycetes that could be said to be 
abreast of the progress of inquiry; and Mr. 
Massee has done a good service in carefully 
bringing together this information and issuing 
it in a cheap form. His illustrations are excel¬ 
lent. It is to be hoped that he will receive 
encouragement to proceed with the remaining 
groups. The present volume contains descrip¬ 
tions of so many Fungi of interest as moulds 
and as plant diseases that it appeals to a wider 
public than cryptogamio botanists. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Philological Society.— (Friday, Jan. 22.) 

H. Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Whitley Stokes read a paper by Prof. Strachan on 
the compensatory lengthening of vowels in Irish. 
After some preliminary remarks on the importance 
and difficulty of the subject, and the necessity of 
comparison of Irish words with their cognates in 
the British and other Indo-European languages. 
Prof. Strachan laid down the following sixty-nine 
propositions, supporting each by examples: 

I. Sound-groups ending in “ n.” 

1. akn becomes en, as in Wen “groin,” from 
mlakna, cognate with uakasit, brim “ stinking,” 
from mrakno-s, cognate with Lat. mareidus, lin 
“ sorrow,” men “ open mouth,” seen “ fright,” &c. 

2. abn becomes (in, as in edinim “ I revile,” 
crain “ sow.” 

3. agn becomes on (din “ a driving,” grain “ dis¬ 
gust,” stan “ tin,” &c.). 

4. atn becomes an (tanise “second”). 

5. apn probably becomes an ; but there is no 
clear instance. 

6. ekn seems to become hi, as perhaps in trin 
“ strong.” 

7. egn becomes en, as in fin “ cart,” rest “ spa n.” 

8. etn becomes in, as in in “ bird ” = Old-Welsh 
etn, from petno-. 

9. epn. 10. coin. No sure examples of the 
behaviour of this sound-group. 

11. okn becomes on, as in mbin “bog,” from 
moqni-, cogn. with Ch. Slav. mokrU “ wet.” 

12. ogn becomes on, dan, as in brbn “ grief,” srbn 
“nose,” dan “lamb.” 

13. opn becomes in, dan (eiian “haven,” cldain 
“meadow,” chiain “deceit”). 

14. ikn before a broad vowel becomes en (Lin = 
GauL Lienos). 

15. ign before a broad vowel becomes in (dogma 
“faciet,” Brin, gen. Briuin). 

16. ukn before a broad vowel seems to become 
on, dan. No certain instances. Perhaps ton 
“podex,” and brdan “fragment.” 

17. ugn becomes dan, as in alanine “pugil,” 
borrowed from ptignus. 

18. utn becomes dan (biian “ lasting ” = Lith. 
butinas). 

19. upn becomes dan, as in siian “ sleep twos. 

II. Sound-groups ending in “m.” 

20. akin probably becomes hn; but there is no 
sure instance. 

21. agm becomes dm, as in llam “ handful of 
wool,” mam “servitude.” 

22. ekm becomes ini, as in rhm “shout.” 

23. egm probably becomes imm, as in drhnire 
“ ladder,” root dreg. 

24. engm becomes hnm, as in chmm “ step," 
giimm “ shout,” IHmm “ leap.” 

25. endm becomes imm, as in griiiiiin “ progress,” 
thmm “bite.” 

26. ensm becomes hnm, as in bHmm “ a blow.” 

27. ogm becomes dam, as in ftiaim “sound,” 
cognate with fogur. 

28. idm perhaps becomes im, as in the redupli¬ 
cated future fbdema. 

III. Sound-groups ending in “ »■.” 

29. akr becomes hr, as in dir “ tear ” = Sinpv, 
and mir “ finger ” = paugbs. 


30. agr becomes dr, as in dr “slaughter,” nor 
“ modesty,” sar- “ exceeding.” 

31. egr becomes ir, as in fir “ grass ”=W. 
guiair. 

32. ier becomes ir, as in the reduplicated pret. 
ar-ro-eher “redemi,” and in smiroit “burning 
coal,” cognate with Latin (s)mieo. 

33. igr becomes ir, as in the reduplicated future 
fris-gira “ reepondet.” 

34. ogr becomes bar, as in bar “ cold W. oer. 

35. ucr before a broad vowel becomes ilar, as in 
edar “ crooked,” cogn. with Skr. kueati. 

IV. Sound-groups ending in “ l.” 

36. akl becomes il, as in milacht “disgrace,” 
cogn. with Latin macula. 

37. agl beoomes dl, as in dil “disgrace,” cogn. 
with Goth, agls, and nidi “ chief ”=W. matl, 
Gaul, maglos. 

38. all becomes dl, as in anal “ breath ”= W. 
anadl and dal “ meeting ”= W. dadl. 

39. ekl. 40. egl. No sure instances. 

41. etl becomes il, as in amil “race”=W. 
cenedl and soil “ story ” = W. cktcrdl. 

42. epl. No sure instance. 

43. ebl becomes il, as in nil “cloud,” cogn. 
with Latin nebula. 

44. ikl before a broad vowel becomes il, as in 
the reduplicated future ctla “ will conceal.” 

45. igl before a slender vowel becomes iuil, as in 
the reduplicated preterite giuil “ adhaesit.” 

46. ibl before a broad vowel becomes il, as in 
the reduplicated future at-bila “ morietur.” 

47. okl becomes dal, as in dual “ a lock of hair,” 
cogn. with Goth. tag!. 

48. ogl becomes dal, as in bbal “ water,” cognate 
with Germ, bach, and fdal “ urine.” 

49. otl becomes 61, as in o7 “ drink,” from 
*potlo, cognate with vinos. 

50. odl becomes dal, as in ualaeh “ burden,” cogn. 
with O.H.G./«j 2 « “ bundle.” 

51. ukl followed by a broad vowel becomes dal, 
as in ciiala “ I heard," from *kuklova = Bk. gugrava. 

52. ubl followed by a broad vowel becomes dal, 
as in giiala “ shoulder,” root ghubh, whence also 
Kvtpis. 

V. Sound-groups ending in “ k. ' 

53. (ink, ciik, nk become ic, as in icen “neces¬ 
sity,” gic “ branch,” ic “ death.” 

54. onk perhaps becomes Sc, but there is no sure 
instance. 

55. unk becomes He, as i nfotbrucad “ bath,” and 
sluceim “ I swallow.” 

VI. Sound-groups ending in “ t.” 

56. ant, cut, nf become it, as in it “ jealousy” 
= Bkr. yatna, sit “ way,” = Goth, sinths, and cit 
“ a hundred,” = Lat. centum. 

57. out becomes it, as in airclibit “injury,” and 
moit “ oath.” 

58. ankt, enkt become ict, echt, as in lichtaidc 
“frozen,” ticht “fitting,” dricht “song,” debt 
“power.” 

59. empt becomes (through enkt) ieht, as perhaps 
in dricht “ part,” and crieht “ wound.” 

60. onkt. No sure example. Possibly tbchl 
“ piece.” 

VII. Sound-groups ending in “ s.” 

61. ans beoomes is, as in yiis “ swan.” 

62. ens beoomes is, as in drisaeht “rattling,” 
grisaeht “ urging.” 

63. ens becomes (through ins) is, as in the gen. 
pg. w/s “month’s.” 

64. enss (from entt) becomes iss, is, as iu 
“ custom.” 

65. auks, enks becomes iss, is, as in gi*c« 

“ branch,” citsaim “ I suffer.” 

66. ents becomes is, as in sis and ingUis, the 
future stems of sennim “ I drive,” and inglemim 
“ I trace.” 

67. ins becomes is, as in gris “ fire.” 

68. ons (from ongs) becomes os, as in fo-lbs, the 
future stem of folangim “ I endure.” 

69. uns probably becomes ds, but there is no 
sure example in Irish. The Welsh cut “kiss” 
may be explained as from hint- cognate with 
Greek uvrlu (from *uv-rt-o-u), f-uvara. 

Aristotelian Society. —(Monday, Jan. 26.) 
Bernard Bosanuubt, Esq., in the chair.—The 
president, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, read a JR*® 0 
on “The Philosophic Pons.” Under this 
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the author pat forward and defended a particular 
version of the doctrine of the complete mutual 
relativity of Knowing and Being, as the only 
ultimate basis of philosophy.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

n. 

We accidentally omitted to mention, in our 
notice of the Italian piotures at the Academy, 
the panel by Luca Signorelli, which Mr. 
Doyle was fortunate enough to secure last 
summer for the National Gallery of Ireland. 
This depicts "The Feast in Simon’s House,’’ 
and is, having regard to its small dimensions, 
one of the most characteristic examples of the 
master of Cortona to be seen in England, 
where—as elsewhere out of Italy—his works 
are extremely scarce. With all that com¬ 
manding strength and intense vitality which 
have caused nim to be ranked with the 
Florentines, Luca stands forth here as essen¬ 
tially Umbrian in the quality of his art. 

Among the Flemish, Dutch, and German 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are a few—a very few—deserving of detailed 
notice. It is not obvious why the " Portrait of 
a Man ” (No. 166), with its strong outline, black 
shadows, and traces, in the mode of conception, 
of the influence of Holbein, should be ascribed 
to Nicholas Lucidel, with whose portraits in 
the galleries of Vienna and Munich it has little 
affinity. It must be pointed out, however, that 
these last-named examples of the half Flemish 
half German portrait-painter belong to a 
later time. The brightest jewel of this section 
of the collection is the "Fuming Bush” 
(Hy. Willett, Esq.), showing the Almighty 
appearing to Moses; it is a characteristic and 
admirably preserved example of Dierick 
Bouts at bis best, with his gay sparkling 
colour, lacking the richness of the Van 
Eycks, and more nearly approaching that 
of Rogier Van der Weyden. To the same 
collection belongs a “ Portrait of a Man,” 
ascribed to Albrecht Diirer, and supposed to be 
that of Hans Frei, the painter’s father-in-law. 
We find it difficult to accept this curious study, 
disfigured as it is with repaints and additions, 
as the work of the mighty Nuremberg master 
himself. It may, in its original state, have 
been a study by some painter in his entourage, 
or possibly by Hans Baldung. Her Majesty’s 
great “Adoration of the Magi,” by Lucas van 
Leyden (from Buckingham Palace), is reckoned, 
and no doubt rightly reckoned, as one of the 
few authentic examples showing the brush of 
the master-engraver of Holland. Notwith¬ 
standing the power displayed in certain heads 
—and especially in that of the king Melchior— 
it must be pronounced an ineffective work, the 
repulsive aspect of which is not redeemed by 
any great realistic truth or any marked intensity 
of religious feeling. Leaving out of the 
question the masterpiece of Mabuse’s early 
time at Castle Howard, there are similar per¬ 
formances by the Meister dee Todes der Maria 
both at Dresden, Naples, and Genoa, which 
are infinitely superior to this. Nothing need 
be said of the so-called " Sir Thomas More as 
a young man ” (Ralph Bankes, Esq.), attributed 
to Holbein; and, but little of tne “Virgin 
and Child ” (Henry Willett, Esq.), attributed to 
Lucas Cranach, but evidently one of the very 
numerous productions of the Cranach workshop. 
It is manifestly absurd to attribute to Jan van 
Eyck Lord Dudley’s interesting “ Celebration 
of High Mass,” sinoe it reveals in the heads 
little or none of the extraordinary finesse or 
the extraordinary power of characterisation of j 
the Bruges master, and belongs moreover to a | 


Fleming who painted considerably later on in 
the fifteenth century. The panel is, nevertheless, 
remarkable for its rich golden glow of colour, 
and for the wonderful rendering of the church 
furniture and architectural details. Especially 
masterly is the painting of a Byzantine altar- 
front of beaten gold—a veritable pala d'oro , 
with its wealth of goldsmith’s work and 
cloisonne enamels. 

An imposing display is made at one end of the 
great Gallery No. III. by a group of three 
large canvases, contributed by Mr. Ralph 
Bankes from Kingston Lacy. The central 
canvas, “ Cupids, Fruit, and Flowers,” 
attributed to Rubens and Snyders, is un¬ 
doubtedly a production of the Rubens atelier, 
though whether the amorini, framed in a 
heavy, overhanging garland of blossoms, 
fruits, and natural produce, are from Sir 
Peter Paul’s own brush may appear doubt¬ 
ful. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the superb garland itself—a veritable 
trophy from a land overflowing with natural 
wealth—is one of the masterpieces in this style 
of Frans Snyders. The two huge full-lengths on 
either side of this decorative canvas are entitled 
respectively, " Portrait of La Marchesa Isabella 
Gnmaldi,” and “ Portrait of La Marchesa Maria 
Grimaldi with a favourite dwarf.” We imagine 
that few connoiseurs would seriously support 
the attribution of these canvases by the cata¬ 
logue to Rubens, although the former bears 
the more than doubtful signature and legend, 
“Petr. Paulus Rubens pinxit atque singulari 
devotione 1606.” They are works painted 
primarily from a decorative standpoint, and 
perhaps for definite positions in the presence 
chamber of some great Genoese palace, where 
they would be eminently in their right place. 
Here they appear at first sight undeniably im¬ 
posing, yet reveal on a closer examination super¬ 
ficial execution and a want of true vitality and 
true characterisation. The first name that occurs 
is that of the half-Italianised Justus Sustermans 
(or Suttermans), but only to be summarily dis¬ 
missed. The court painter of the Medici had a 
style altogether more distinctive, a touch less 
heavy, a colour less lurid; while his point of 
view was more that of the portrait-painter 
proper, and less that of the mere painter 
of portraits d’apparat. A large full-length 
“ Earl of Portland” (Ralph Bankes, Esq.), by 
Van Dyck, reveals but little of Sir Anthony’s 
own hand, and appears too stolid and uninter¬ 
esting to be anything but a studio piece. En 
revanche, we have, in Lord Iveagh’s “Henrietta 
of Lorraine, Princess of Phalsburg,” one of 
the most masterly performances of the court 
painter at his apogee. The picture is dated 1634, 
and must therefore have been painted during a 
temporary stay in Flanders, after the defini¬ 
tive migration from Antwerp to England. It 
unites, accordingly, the veracity and solid 
mastery of the second Flemish manner with 
the modish elegance and lighter touch of 
the English. This grande dame is by no 
means comely or of inviting mien, notwith¬ 
standing winch her features are rendered 
with an unflinching realism; her rich costume 
is treated with supreme skill; while the finest 
achievement of the whole, from a technical 
point of view, is the ooffee-coloured mulatto 
age, who, clad in various shades of crimson, 
olds up a basket of flowers. Rembrandt’s 
name appears twice in the catalogue, but his 
hand is not, in our opinion, to be traced in 
either of the canvases here attributed to his 
brush. Mr. Henry Willett’s “Portrait of a 
Man ” has been seen before, both at Burlington 
House and at South Kensington ; we imagine 
that there must be a general consensus of 
opinion that the name of Rembrandt is here 
profaned. With regard to the other “ Portrait 
of a Man ” (Alfred Morrison, Esq.), we find it 
difficult to understand how certain Rembrandt 


specialists accept it—as we are told they do—-as 
from the master’s own hand. Apart from the 
question of restoration and repaints, surely this 
presentment of a Dutch gentleman, wearing a 
large black hat with the orthodox falling white 
ruff and a figured black satin doublet, is too 
vacuous, too void of any definite conception, to 
be worthy of Rembrandt at any stage of his 
practice; and then the elaborate execution of 
the dress and the ruff is mechanical in its 
exactness, and the rendering of the hair—if it 
has not been painted over—altogether in¬ 
ferior. Ample oonsolation may be found in 
the wonderful “ Portrait of a Man,” by 
Frans Hals, from the royal collection at 
Buckingham Palace. This likeness, painted in 
1630, of a personage whose bearing and dress, 
notwithstanding their simplicity, betoken 
him to be of the aristocratic olass, and not 
merely a richly clad burgher, is only rivalled 
in England by the famous “ Young Cavalier ” 
of the Wallaoe collection. We look as a matter 
of oourse in the works of the Haarlem master for 
a dazzling and unerring certainty of hand pushed 
sometimes to the verge of a reckless breadth ; 
but we rarely get as here, allied to the charac¬ 
teristic mastery, an exquisite refinement, both 
of tone and execution, which makes of this ngly 
blonde head, with its fair hlafard complexion, 
one of the masterpieces of the exhibition. 

Nothing is more agreeable to contemplate, 
nothing has a more soothing oharm, than 
a fine collection of Dutch pictures of the 
good time; yet nothing is harder to describe 
with any degree of acceptance. Gallery No. 
II. maintains its reputation this year, and 
enshrines not a few masterpieces of their kind. 
Lord Iveagh’s “ Guitar-player ” commands 
respect as an undoubted specimen of the scarce 
Jan Vermeer of Delft; but it is not, in our 
estimation, by any means one of the master¬ 
pieces of the great luminute. His great fault is 
an over-anxiety to set himself difficult pictorial 
problems, and to emphasise an all too obvious 
virtuosity, which becomes in his art the end and 
not only the instrument. Here the figure of 
the guitar-playing lady, dressed in white, with 
a yellow jacket trimmed with ermine, is illumi¬ 
nated only by suoh soanty rays of sunlight as 
are allowed to filter through a narrow aperture 
left by a dark green hanging deliberately 
placed across the window; the result being 
that her face and bust are almost entirely 
seen in a greenish shadow of the most un¬ 
pleasant quality. It would be difficult indeed 
to point to a finer group of Metsus than “ The 
Tiled Sportsman,” “ Bargaining for Fish,” 
and “Mistress and Mjaid,” all from the great 
Wallace collection - *at Manchester • House. 
Metsu has certainly a finesse, a truthfulness, 
and a variety in treating the limited genre 
subjects of the golden time of Dutch art, 
which give him a place apart amon£ contempo¬ 
raries commanding a technical skill equal or 
even superior to his. These examples are, 
moreover, distinguished as suffering less from 
his characteristic hotness and rustiness of 
colour than many that could be named. 
Quiryn Brekelenkam approaches in technique 
and mode of lighting to the school of Rem¬ 
brandt ; in the subjects which he treats, to the 
genre painters proper. There has been of late 
some tendency to overrate his good, second- 
rate art, which will not bear comparison on 
equal terms with that of the veritable masters 
of Dutch seventeenth century art; as may be 
seen from his “Lady Bargaining for Fish” 
(late E. H. Lawrence, Esq.), and “The After¬ 
noon Nap ” (H. F. Broadwood, Esq.) in this 
gallery. The important “ Christening,” by 
Jan Steen, from Manchester House, is no 
doubt a fine example of its kind; but we must 
confess to a great lack of interest in the 
technically excellent performances of this class, 
in which the painter shows himself rather a 
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monotonous caricaturist than a true observer 
even of the narrow world of the tavern 
and the eating-room, to which he confines him¬ 
self. Of the numerous Cuyps, the most unusual 
is the curious “ Interior of Dordrecht 
Cathedral,” which is of the same class os the 
“ Interior of a Church ” in the Ferdinandeum 
of Innsbruck, but less golden in tone; while 
the loveliest is Lord Iveagh’s little “ Land¬ 
scape with Cattle,” too characteristic in the 
tempered radiance of its afternoon sky to 
need any description. Very curious too 
is the large “ Riverside Inn ” (Rev. Sir 
Talbot Baker, Bart.), in which Cuyp’s 
early connexion with the school of Van 
Goyeu is still evident. Curiously enough, 
though the cloudy, menacing sky is finely 
rendered, the grey water, with its would-be 
angry waves of an almost mechanical regularity, 
is absurd ; the narrow limitations of Cuyp’s art 
being thus conspicuously shown. By Van Goyen 
rather than by Hobbema is a little river piece, 
“ The Ferry ” (Mrs. Dunmett). Two import¬ 
ant examples of this last-named fine but in 
England somewhat over-rated master are the 
landscapes lent by Mr. Charles Morrison and 
Lady Wallace respectively. The former 
especially is of unusual beauty, being silvery 
without that depressingly leaden tone which 
grey Hobbemas nave as a rule acquired. Not 
by Salomon van Ruysdael, but by the more 
famous Jacob, would appear to be the large 
sea-coast piece “ Schovemngen ” (H. F. Broad- 
wood, Esq.); though, if so, the sky must have 
been injured, sinoe it is by no means worthy 
of the painter par excellence of clouds. An 
unusually good specimen of a not very inter¬ 
esting master is Lord Iveagh’s “A Spanish 
Seaport,” by Jan Battista Weenix, with which 
may be mentioned Nicholas Berghem’s huge 
“Landscape” (Ralph Bankes, Esq.), one of 
the most considerable in dimensions of this 
“Italianising” painter's works. The silvery 
sheen, the sparkling crispness of execution 
of Mr. Charles Morrison’s “Man and Woman 
in a Cowhouse” and “Old Woman con¬ 
sulting a Doctor,” by David Teniers, makes 
them most pleasant to look upon; while 
the Queen’s superb Nicholas Maas, “The 
Listener” (from Buckingham Palace), is seen 
again with delight. A certain over-smoothness 
in the admirably lighted head of the listening 
girl is probably attributable to cleaning. We 
can do no more than mention Her Majesty’s 
well-known and splendid Paul Potter—a 
“ Young Bull and Cows,” which is finer and 
more homogeneous, so far as it goes, than the 
famons “ Bull ” of the Hague. Not Flemish and 
not French is the amusing “Portrait Group” 
(H. F. Broad wood, Esq.), showing in a family 

S ictureBurkhardtTschudi, founder of the famous 
rm of Broadwood & Sons, together with his 
wife and their two boys. Nothing could well 
be less like the manner of that broad executant 
and exquisitely subtle colourist, Chardin, whose 
name has, for reasons difficult to divine, been 
mentioned in connexion with this piece. The 
homeliness and good humour expressed in these 
kindly faces, the crudeness and tastelessness of 
the colour and arrangement, would point rather 
to a German origin. 

The French schools rarely have their due in an 
English exhibition, mainly, no doubt, because 
comparatively few English collections contain 
adequate examples of their most prominent 
representatives. Here are two Claudes, an 
“ Embarcation of 8t. Paul” (D. Colnaghi, 
Esq.) and the “ Philip baptising the Eunuch ” 
(Wentworth Beaumont, Esq.), neither of them 
having quite the glamour of a Claude of the first 
water. The latter has been seen very recently on 
the same walls. Lord Norman ton contributes 
a “Portrait of Sophie Arnould,” by Greuze, 
showing a young lady in a fantastic semi¬ 
classic costume, with natural flowers in her 


hair. This excites some misgivings as to 
whether it can really represent the brilliant 
actress and singer, who was so much more 
celebrated for her wicked and irresistible wit 
off the stage than for any commanding excel¬ 
lence in her profession or any special reti¬ 
cence of manners or morals. A most desir¬ 
able possession is the beautiful and quite 
authentic early Watteau “ L’Aceordee du 
Village” (H. F. Broadwood, Esq.), which 
exercises a singular charm in virtue of its rich 
glow of colour and its unusually good pre¬ 
servation. It is infinitely finer than the wholly 
ruined work by the master in the Soane Museum, 
which bears a close resemblance to it in design, 
and finer, too, than the variante of the same sub¬ 
ject, forming part, if we recollect rightly, of 
the collection of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. All 
the exquisiteness, all the executive mastery of 
the mature Watteau is not yet to be found 
here; still, would it be possible to point to any 
other hand which could have achieved the 
piece as it here stands ? 

Claude Phillips. 


AN ETRUSCAN TEXT ON A MUMMY. 
Prof. J. Krall, of Vienna, has issued a sort 
of flysheet, giving a popular account of his 
discovery of an Etruscan text written on the 
wrappings of a mummy in the museum at 
Agram. The text itself, with notes by Prof. 
Deecke, &c., is to appear hereafter in a more 
formal publication, together with photographic 
facsimiles. 

The mummy was brought from Egypt about 
1849 by the Hungarian “ Hofconcipiste ” 
Michael Baric. In the winter of 1868-9, Dr. 
H. Brugach first remarked that the bandages 
of the mummy were covered with a strange 
writing, and the fact was duly recorded in the 
Catalogue of the Agram museum. Prof. 
Erall’s attention having been thus called to it, 
he was permitted to have the bandages under 
examination for eleven months at Vienna. They 
consist of the usual linen roll, which has been 
carelessly tom up by the embalmers to make 
wrappings. The mummy itself dates from the 
Graeco-Roman era, as appears from the traces 
of gilding on its forehead. But no conclusion 
can be drawn from this as to the date of the 
writing, for the linen roll has evidently been 
used by the embalmers after the fashion of 
waste-paper, just as similar chance has pre¬ 
served to us the Petrie papyri, or the fragments 
of printed incunabula among old bindings. 

In their present tom condition the bandages 
are about 3J metres long by about 40 centi¬ 
metres wide, and are written over in columns 
exactly like a papyrus roll. Prof. Krall con¬ 
fidently states that this writing is Etruscan. 
If this be so—which we do not attempt to 
dispute—undoubtedly we have here the longest 
Etruscan document in existence; for it con¬ 
tains more than 1200 words, as compared with 
123 words upon the cippus of Perusia. 

On the present occasion Prof. Krall is 
mainly concerned to argue that it is not a 
forgery. Dr. H. Brugsch attests that the 
wrappings are the same which he saw more 
than twenty years ago. A scientific colleague, 
Dr. Julius Wessner, is prepared to demonstrate 
at length that the linen is of ancient Egypt 
manufacture, and that the ink agrees in all 
respects with that found in genuine mummy- 
bandages. The authority of Drs. F. Biicheler, 
W. Deecke, and K. Pauli is vouched for the 
statement that the Etruscan text is not such as 
could have been combined out of known in¬ 
scriptions, but comprises many new words and 
forms. Finally, how could a forger, with so 
much knowledge of both Egyptian and Etrus¬ 
can archaeology, have had the heart to mutilate 
his creation, and then deposit it where it was 
only discovered by a series of happy accidents 't 


We confess that we should like to be in¬ 
formed in what characters the Etruscan is 
written. H. Brugsch described them as “ un¬ 
known and undeciphered.” But we suppose 
that we shall not have long now to wait for 
full enlightenment. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The three vacant Asaociateships at the Royal 
Academy were filled, on Wednesday evening, 
by an election which did justice to the three 
most prominent branches of art. Mr. Stan¬ 
hope A. Forbes may be accepted as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Newlyn school, about which so 
much is heard; Mr. Harry Bates has come 
very quickly to the front of the young sculp¬ 
tors; and Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson has 
left his mark on modem Oxford. The last, we 
may add, is not so young as, in some quarters, 
he has been represented, for ho took his degree 
at Wadharn so long ago as 1838. In literature, 
he is known for his work on the towns of the 
Dalmatian coast. 

At a meeting of the council of the Royal 
Society of Painter Etchers, held on January 22, 
Prof. Hubert Herkomer was elected to the 
vacant fellowship; and Messrs. Charles Bird, 
and W. T. B. Roberts (late master of the 
Winchester School of Art) were elected 
associates of the society. 

The twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts will open 
next week. In London, there will be the two 
spring exhibitions, side by side in the Hay- 
rnarket, of Mr. Thomas McLean and Messrs. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons—the former announces a 
small collection of pictures of the Barbizon 
school, including Millet’s “Madonna and 
Child ”; and an exhibition of the work of 
M. Jan V. Chclminski, at the Continental 
Gallery, New Bond-street. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett, assistant lecturer 
in archaeology at University College, will 

f ive a course of six lectures at tho South 
Kensington Museum, on February 10, and 
the five following Wednesdays, at 3.43 p.m., 
upon “The Revival of Platonism, as illustrated 
by the Art of the Renaissance.” He will trace 
in some detail the iofluense of Neo-Platonism 
upon the work of Botticelli, and institute a 
comparison between him and Spenser as 
kindred types of transcendentalism m art and 
literature. 

Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co. have issued this 
week the thirteenth annual volume of that 
useful publication. The Year's Art, compiled 
by Mr. Marcus B. Huiah and Mr. A. C. R. 
Carter. Among the new features are—a list 
of the pictures, &o., purchased under the 
Chantry bi quest from the beginning; instruc¬ 
tions to artists with reference to the American 
Copyright Act; and information about the art 
section of the Chicago Exhibition of 1893. 

THE STAGE. 

“hamlet” at the haymarket. 
There is reason to regard the performance 
of “ Hamlet,” which is presented, now, at 
the Haymarket, rather as an instance of 
thoughtful and tasteful arrangement and of 
a careful selection of exponents, than as an 
occasion for the exceptional triumph of a 
particular actor. Nor is this a matter to be 
sorry for, or to be surprised at. For, though 
it is true that the central character of 
H aml et is so important and so dominant that 
the phrase “ a Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark ” haa long passed into the com¬ 
monest of proverbial sayings, as signifying 
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a nut from which the kernel has been taken, 
it is true, likewise, that the most philosophic 
of the Shaksperean dramas—the very one 
in which, from the hero himself, come most 
of the thoughts which give us pause—is as 
rich as any (unless, perchance, it be 
“ Twelfth Might”) in the presentation of 
various character: it is certain that it 
absolutely abounds in good parts—in parts 
which offer opportunities. Nay, is there 
one bad part in it ? Is there even one 
which is a mere link in the needful 
machinery 6f the play ? King and queen, 
counsellor and maiden, ghost and player, 
courtier and “waterfiy, each of these 
people offers to the actor chances not to be 
despised. Eminently to be desired, there¬ 
fore, is it that the general interpretation 
should be skilled. 

Again, when, throughout successive 
generations of actors and students, every 
conceivable light has been thrown upon 
the leading characters—when even the 
Gigadibs of our own time, “the literary 
man ” discoursing to Bishop Blougram, 
could scarcely hope to discover “ one point 
in Hamlet’s soul unseized by the Germans 
yet ”—it is an actual relief to find, as one 
finds at the Haymarket, that the interest of 
the performance is far from being concen¬ 
trated on the action, speech, gesture of 
the Prince. Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is more 
than creditable. It is adequate, it is accept¬ 
able, let us admit without hesitation. At 
many points it wins, indeed, a more special 
praise. It is excellent in the second, it is 
excellent again in the third act. It is 
always thoughtful, discreet, even graceful 
and tender—wanting only in the extremes 
of natural delicacy and the extremes of 
passion (by which I mean to say only that 
it is what it needs must be, the Hamlet of 
an exceedingly clever actor, and not of a 
great poet: the Hamlet of an executant, 
and not of a creator)—it is, indeed, one of 
only about four Hamlets whom the present 
generation has seen to its delight, and it is 
not the least delightful of those four. It 
justifies, on the whole, the ambition that 
prompted the essay. It puts Mr. Tree on, 
at all events, a higher level than any he 
could fairly have maintained himself upon 
as actor of melodrama,'as “ character-actor,” 
as that which Walpole, most inapprecia- 
tively no doubt, called David Garrick 
—“ a tolerable mimic.” Mr. Tree is 
an excellent “mimic,” an effective actor 
of melodrama, a variously endowed 
“ character - actor.” All this we have 
known. And he has now shown him¬ 
self to be more than this. How much 
more, a spectator whose observation has 
thus far been confined to the uncertainties 
and inequalities, the triumphs and defects, 
of a first representation, must, of course, 
hesitate to say. Mr. Tree’s Prince, albeit 
wanting in the strange personal magnetism 
of Mr. Irving, is a charming and lovable 
being. That is saying very much. It is a 
tribute to the general impression produced 
by the actor, to say that these particular 
qualities in Shakspere’s creation have cot 
been allowed to evaporate. His voice has 
feeling; his gestures have grace. And, 
lastly, in a word—to find fault in some little 
detail, since the defects, even if they be 


mended by this time, must be indicated— 
there was often, on Thursday week, a 
monotony of delivery, where monotony, the 
long-drawn chant, served no good end—as 
it did serve in “ The Ballad Monger.” The 
blank verse was not always clearly marked; 
and, as regards the significance of the things 
said, Mr. Tree’s emphasis not seldom seemed 
to me wrong, and wrong even obviously. 
But that may all be changed. 

Mrs. Tree’s emphasis, on the other hand, 
was never once wrong. She turned the 
light of a quite faultless apprehension of 
the text upon every line she uttered. And 
this rare quality—a quality so much rarer 
in actor than in writer (for a writer under¬ 
stands the thought, generally, and an 
actor, generally, the “ situation ”)—this 
rare quality, I say, was only one 
of several which distinguished Ophelia’s 
newest representative. Ophelias are often 
terribly brainless. Now, in the first scene, 
where the young girl listens to the wise 
things of which Polonius is delivered as he 
gives his advice to Laertes, Mrs. Tree showed 
charmingly, by by-play, the alertness of 
Ophelia’s mind. Ophelia was not original, 
but she was receptive, at any rate; and Mrs. 
Tree showed us that. We felt, too, the 
born gentlewoman. Even the mad-scene— 
exquisitely inconsequent, and at the proper 
moment splendidly wild—held for us, for¬ 
tunately, in Mrs. Tree’s hands, no revelation 
of the hysterics of the middle classes. In 
melodrama, how often has Mrs. Tree been 
unequal—how often, to speak roundly, has 
she been ineffective! The limits to her 
physical force—it may be even to her 
apprehension of passion—are readied easily. 
But with an intelligence so notable, and a 
touch so light, she is best concerned with 
the drama that is really “ literary.” From 
end to end, her Ophelia is admirable and 
complete. 

Within the more restrained opportunities 
afforded to Polonius, Mr. Kemble, too, is 
excellent. He gives us, it is true, very 
little of the tiresomeness of the aged court 
functionary. He insists rather—-by every 
inflection of his voice—upon the wisdom of 
the man : a wisdom, too, which is a happy 
mixture of the results of thought and the 
results of experience. The Polonius of Mr. 
Kemble is robust, rotund, mature. Several 
actors of the kind that is spoken of as 
“sterling” are engaged at the Haymarket 
—people of the old school, to some extent, 
people of great knowledge, of most com¬ 
plete training, and who know how every¬ 
thing has been done. The “ traditions ”— 
they are chockful of them. Mr. Kemble, 
of course, is one of these “ sterling ” actors 
whom I appreciate so warmly, as I appre¬ 
ciate Richard Wilson and Barker of Bath, 
Samuel Palmer and Oliver Finch in English 
landscape art. These “ sterling ” men would 
be acceptable very often, because they are 
clever; but, invariably, because they are 
judicious and learned. Mr. Fernandez and 
Mr. Macklin are two more such “ sterling ” 
people. Mr. Macklin’s King is a most 
adequate performance: as he speaks and 
moves an air of legitimacy is over the 
whole scene, all the more, of course, because 
the manner is traditional rather than in¬ 
dividual. Mr. Fernandez, whose command 


of the instruments of melodrama is some¬ 
times almost unapproached in skill, who, 
in the scenes and situations that quite suit 
him, is absolutely masterly—is “convinc¬ 
ing,” indeed, with a vengeance: Mr. Fer¬ 
nandez now does good, but it cannot be 
said conspicuous, service, in the character 
of the Ghost. Miss Rose Ledercq is the 
Queen: she is gracious, dignified, and in¬ 
teresting ; but with a guilty secret—hardly. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre plays often forcibly as 
Horatio, but does not quite convey the 
young man’s charm. Mr. Fred Terry is, 
for the most part, a good Laertes—one 
lacking, at all events, neither in impulse 
nor in grace. The First Gravedigger is 
played with homely and effective comedy, 
and a measure of meditativeness, by Mr. 
George Barrett. The Player King is one 
of the few actors who really understand the 
speaking of verse, and the Player Queen 
has unusual passion and reality. The 
scenery and appointments—in no sense 
marvellous, nor needed to be so—are yet 
what we should expect them in a theatre of 
taste. It was difficult, on the first night, 
with so much to see, as well as to listen to, 
to do full justice to the invention and tech¬ 
nical skill shown, I doubt not, by Mr. Hen- 
schel in his weird accompanying music; 
but already, as I perceive, the compliment 
has been paid to his strains which was paid 
to Dr. Mackenzie’s characteristic score for 
“ Macbeth ”—the compliment of playing it 
before music lovers in a place devoted to 
music alone. 

Fbedebick Wedmohe. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS . 


Sib C. Hall!: gave his fourth orchestral con¬ 
cert last Friday week. The programme opened 
with the “ Siegfried” March: the loud passages 
were played with marked energy, but in the 
quieter parts there was not sufficient delicacy 
nor smoothness of tone. Lady Halle’s render¬ 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto was, as usual, 
bmliant and successful. The performance of 
Saint-Saens’ ingenious and cleverly scored “ Le 
Rouet d’Omphale ” was excellent. This was 
followed by Brahms’s Second Symphony in D. 

Mile. Janotha was pianist at the last 
Monday Popular Concert, and she chose for 
her solo Chopin’s romantic Polonaise in F 
sharp minor. The young lady’s intentions 
were good; but the tone was cold, and 
there was throughout a tendency to hurry. 
For an encore she gave Chopin’s “Funeral” 
March in a singularly uninteresting manner, 
and by no means at a “funeral” rate. 
Brahms’s new vocal Quartets were to have been 
sung, but Mrs. Henschel was unable to appear, 
so Mr. Henschel sang two songs by Loewe. 
The first, the “ Erl King,” is one of the 
composer’s most successful efforts; it is con¬ 
ceived in a dramatic spirit, and if one could 
only forget Schubert’s setting of the same 
words, it would be still more appreciated. Mr. 
Henschel accompanied himself with his usual 
charm and skill. Mme. Neruda gave two 
movements from Bies’s Suite in G, in her best 


manner. 

On the same evening a ooncert was held 
under the direction of Miss Agnes Larkcom at 
the Prince’s Hall, in aid of the building fund 
of the Royal Free Hospital. In consequence 
of the prevailing epidemic the programme had 
to be more or less changed, but the evening’s 
entertainment was much enjoyed by as 
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numerous audience. To raise money for 
hospitals by means of music is an old plan, 
and: generally, as in the present instance, 
successful. Music, indirectly, has done much 
for suffering humanity. 

Mr. Henschel’s incidental music to Shakes- 

C ’s "Hamlet” was presented in Suite 
t at his concert last Tuesday evening. 
From the remarks in the programme- 

book, it would seem that the composer 
wishes it to be judged as abstract musio; the 
sequence of movements is altered, and other 
modifications are made. And, with exception 
of the Interlude, depicting the struggle in 
Hamlet’s mind between irresolution and a desire 
for action, the music has a clear meaning apart 
from the drama. In the opening Prelude the 
two themes, the one standing for Hamlet, the 
other for Ophelia, are both characteristic; 
and the Wagner colour with which both are 
tinged is by no means unpleasant. The 
"Ophelia” movement, a clever expansion of 
the maiden's theme, is most effective. The 
“ Pastorale,” with its plaintive corno inglesi 
strains, has charm and delicacy. “ Ophelia’s 
Death” is simple, yet as “aostract” music 
scarcely interesting enough. The final Danish 
March is pleasing, quaint, and spirited. Mr. 
Henschel throughout his music shows taste, 
feeling, and skill, and the excellent orchestra¬ 
tion is one of its most striking features. The 
Suite was admirably performed, and well 
received. M. Gorski, a new violinist, played 
the Max Bruch Concerto in G minor: his tone 
is sympathetic, and his intonation faultless. 
The slow movement was somewhat dragged. 
His rendering of the work was a good, if not 
forcible, one. The programme included the 
“Vorspid” to Lohengrin, the Unfinished 
Symphony, and the fine “ Funeral ” March 
from Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Story of Sayid.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s vocal recitals are 
always attractive features of the musical season; 
and, despite the general dulness now pre¬ 
vailing in the concert room, their first held, at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, was 
well attended. Mrs. Henschel was sufficiently 
recovered to sing, and to sing well; but she 
was not in full possession of her powers. Mr. 
Henschel sang m a most effective manner a 
quaint song from Mozart’s “ II Seraglio but 
it formed a curious, and perhaps not altogether 
appropriate, contrast to Beethoven’s “ Song of 
Supplication.” He gave an impressive ren¬ 
dering of Schubert’s "DerDoppelganger.- Mr. 
Henschel’s ballad,*" Der Schenk von Erbach” 
is cleverly written, but long. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

-i Conversation on Music. By Anton Bubinstein. 

(Augener.) 

The author of this small but most attrac¬ 
tive book stands unrivalled as a pianist; 
his virtuosity is astounding, but his chief 
title to fame rests on his noble renderings 
of the works of the great masters. Moreover, 
Anton Rubinstein, as a composer, has 
attempted almost every branch of musical art, 
and in some achieved distinction. To hear 
what such a man has to say about music and 
musicians cannot fail to prove interesting; 
and, all the more so, in that some of the 
articles of his musical creed run counter to 
views generally held at the present day. 

Already, on the first page, we learn that “ to 
me the opera is altogether a subordinate branch 
of our art.” Thus, at the very outset, the 
key-note of Rubinstein’s Conversation is 
clearly sounded ; and, though to many it may 
appear a false note, it certainly arrests atten¬ 
tion. One instinctively turns over the pages, 
feeling sure that later on Wagner will be 
mentioned — for Rubinstein begins with] 
Palestrina—and thinking that there will be 


the thick of the fight. And there is, in fact, 
some sharp-shooting, and some of the objec¬ 
tions raised to the methods adopted by Wagner 
deserve consideration. But to tell us that in a 
union of arts entire justice cannot be rendered 
to each one, is scarcely new, while the descrip¬ 
tion given of Wagner’s employment of Lett- 
motive is almost a caricature. 

Rubinstein renders justice to neither Gluck, 
nor Mozart, nor Wagner. But he is an 
unhappy victim to his creed; and, that having 
been once stated, most of his remarks on vocal 
music call forth little surprise. He is far 
more engaging, and his remarks are far more 
profitable, when discussing the instrumental 
works of the great masters. Most admirable 
is his description of music as a language of 
“ tone-image character” in which "one may 
read all that the composer intended to say,” 
and again as " enclosing a mood of the soul.” 
Rubinstein is an advocate of programme-music 
in the true, the Beethoven, sense of the term, 
i.e., the programme to be divined by the inter 
prater or hearer. 

Very many will share his enthusiasm for 
Bach, who “ knew how to express all imaginable 
emotion in the Fugue form 1 ’; though all may 
not agree with him when he says: “Bach 
appears to me greatest at his organ and at 
the piano.” He is happy in his distinction 
between two great masters: he compares Bach 
to a cathedral, Handel to a royal castle. This, 
too, is worth special notice:— 

“ Mankind thirsts for a storm ; it feels that it 
may become dry and parched in the eternal 
Haydn-Mozart sunshine; it wishes to express 
itself earnestly; it longs for action; it becomes 
dramatic ; the French Revolution resounds. 
Beethoven appears.” 

And here is a simile which has a touch of 
humour in it: the compliment may possibly 
excuse the criticism. 

" God created woman; certainly the most beau¬ 
tiful of his creatures, but full of faults. He did 
not polish them away, being convinced that all 
that was faulty in her would be outweighed by 
her charms. So Schubert in his composition; his 
melody outweighs all deficiency, if deficiency there 
be.” 

One may easily imagine that Rubinstein goes 
into raptures over Chopin, “ the soul of the 
pianoforte; ’’ and those who have heard him 
interpret the romantic music of the Franco- 
Polish composer will find in his words a re¬ 
flection of his performances. 

For Wagner, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
was the last word of instrumental music; for 
Rubinstein, the death of Schumann and of 
Chopin is finis musicae. As compared with 
Wagner, our author is a pessimist: the former 
saw the end of one era, but the dawn of 
another; the latter, however, sees all in the 
past and nothing to come. With such views, it 
is difficult to understand how Rubinstein can 
have devoted so many hours of his life to com¬ 
position : the man is probably better than his 
creed. 

He touches on the question of “ the com¬ 
poser’s intention.” If the interpretation of a 
work is to be in conformity with that intention 
(assuming that it can be discovered), it is 
argued by some that there can only be one cor¬ 
rect rendering. Rubinstein’s remarks on this 
matter are most apt. Were there only one 
way, he says, the executive artist would be “ a 
monkey”; and again, “To do justice to the 
object [the composition] is the law and duty of 
every interpreter, but, of course, each one in 
his own way ”— i.e., subjectively. 

It would be easy to write a much longer 
notice of this small volume; nearly every 
sentence is a text on which a discourse might 
be held. It is well worth reading, and it is 
to be regretted that the author’s graphic style 
has been presented in such a poor English 
dress. J. 8. Shed lock. 
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WRIGHT, Ph.P., Deputy-Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Oxford. 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. 

Bawd on the HS- Collections of the late JOSEPH BOS- 
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VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND: Essays 

in English Mediaeval History. By PAUL VTNOGRA- 
DOFF, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Moscow. 
“There is no living English scholar who knows these material* 
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Mr. Vinogradoff’s command of our language is such as to make the 
reader constantly forget that he is not one of ourselves." 

__ Saturday Review. 

COMPLETION of PBOFES80B SKLLAB’S “BOMAN 
POETS of the AUGUSTAN AGE.” 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

HORACE and the ELEGIAC POETS. 

By W. Y BELLAS, M.A., LL.D., late Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir of the 
Author by ANDREW LANG, M.A., Merton College, 
Oxford ; and a Portrait. 
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sity of Oxford. _ 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

THE ORITO of PLATO. With Intro 

duction and Notes, by 8T. GEORGE STOCK, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
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Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. 
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THE INTERCESSION of CHBIST. 

By the Bn. Canon T. T. CARTER. FEBRUARY. Price Eiohtpbnce. 

THE LIFE of LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. T TTE IVORY GATE. A New Serial. 

By the Rev. Canon KNOX-LITTLE. By Walter Bbsant. 

SYDNEY SMITH. SUNS TRUCK. A Novelette. 

‘ By Mr,. L. B. WALEOBD. B 7 Gborob Manvillb Fbx.v. 

GUILDS of the CITY of LONDON. Tue Mysteries op Mulasthanvm. 


MONTHLY ONE SHILLING. 


:. Canon KNOX-LITTLE. By Walter Bbsant. 

SUNSTRUOK. A Novelette. 

Mre. L. B. WALEOBD. B 7 Gborob Manvillb Fenn. 

>f LONDON. The Mysteries op Mulasthanum. 

By CHARLES WELCH. The Ibonclad Bushranoers. 

yg SHILLING. RAILWAYS IN THE FcTt’RB. JUTE IN TRANSIT. 

- __ __ Inpirkity and Old-Aoe Pensions. 

t CO., LTD., LONDON. _ 

-La Malmaison. 

S MAGAZINE. ROMANCE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

ary, i8»2. -<• «. Nickel and Nickbl-Steel. Memory in Animals. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. 3everidge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northoote, Ac.; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara decks. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, BRIGHTON. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Messrs, w. Blakesley, P. Atherley, S. Valentine, 
W. Everard, C. Crofton, S. Hewson, W. Shirley, A. May; 
Mesdames M. Ansell, F. Frances, C. Ewell, L. Webster, S. 
Carlisle, N. Gregory, aud Mary Moors Preceded, at 8.15, by 
HEADS OB TAILS! 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN A- CO., LTD., LONDON. , „ 

- - - La Malmaison. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. ROMANCE OF THE TELEGRA 

No. SIS.-FEBRUARY, I8B2. 2«. SO. NlCKEL AND NicKBL-StEEL. MEMORY IN 

CONTENTS: Boskbeby .. Gladstone. by Lord Bn. for Gold in New Zealand 

bourne- Diana : The History or a Great Mistake, m _ , 

Chaps, i-ill.—M emoibs or Gexesal Marbot, by lieutenant- The Professor’s Skeleton. The Prince’s Plumes. 
General Sir George Cheaney, K.C.B.- Chronicles or OONOERNING EARTHQUAKES. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Westerly: A Provincial Sketch, Conclusion.- The I Casks CUT FROM THE Tkee. Curious Weapons. 


Camp or Wallenstein, by Friedrich Schiller, translated by m-nritr a am t»pq rmnw 

Sir Theodore Martin, 1CC.B.- Tea at the Mains.- TJSOJ * 1AB HUUMY. 

Troubled Egypt, and the late Khedive, by Francis The Monument. 

Scudamore. -After Bighorn in Kamsghatka, by F. H. H. The Month : Sc 

Guillemard.- The Old Saloon : Lady Travellers. - ^ Hundred AND 

Centeal African Trade, and the Nyasaland Water- Portical Pieces 

Wat, by Alfred Sharpe, Vice-Consul, Nyasaland.- The 

Duke of Clarence.-8t. George’s Chapel, Windsor, CHAMBERS 

20th January, 189*, by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


The Month : Science and Arts. 

A Hundred and Three Days on a Desert Island. 
Poetical Pieces. Fluorine. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for February 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY. 

PROEM. By J nut. Thomson (B V.). 

TUE GOVERNMENT of LONDON. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.I\ 

SOME POSSIBILITIES of ELECTRICITY. By Professor William 
Crookes, F.R.8. 

THE ROAD from MASHOONALAND. By J. Thkodork Bent. 
AUSTRALIAN MEN of MARK. By Fkancis Adams. 

MADAME BODICHON: a Reminiscence. By Miss Bkthax-Edwards. 
THE STAGE and LITERATURE. By William Archer. 

PIERRE LOTI. By Edward Delille. 

THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
/THE FUTURE of MARRIAGE. Br Wordsworth Doxistuokpe. 
\X REPLY. By Susan, Countess ok Malmsshury. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. By W. H. Mallock. 
_Chapman A Hall, Limited. 

NEW REVIEW. -The FEBRUARY Number of the 
SEW REVIEW will contain a 

CHARACTER STUDY of the 
Late Duke of CLARENCE and AVONDALE, 

Front the most authoritative source. 


W. & It. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and 
Edinbcboh. 


Grand Pantomime, THE FORTY THIEVES. EVERY 
AFTERNOON at 2.90and on THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
EVENINGS at 7.80. Written by Horace Lennard. Produced 
by Oscar Barrett. Unanimously pronounced by the entire 
London Press to surpass all previous pantomimes. The Queen 
saya:—" Outrivals in taste and beauty all other similar pro¬ 
duction, of the present season.’ ’ J udy Bays : — “ Positively the 
beet I have ever seen, here or elsewhere.” Seats: Numbered 
2s. tid-, Ss. 6d., He.; Unnumbered Is. and Is. 6d. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, G LORI AN A. Messn. J. G. 
Taylor, Forbes Dawson, T. W. Percyv&l, A. H. Brooke, J. 
Caversham, J, Will os, and W. Leetocq; Misses Florence 
West, Georgia Esmond, and Lydia Co well. At 8, THROUGH 
THE FIRE. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bexbbobx Tkee. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.38, HAMLET. Mr. Tree. Messrs. 
Fernandes, Kemble, Macklin, Dacre, George Barrett, Allan, 
Watson, Hudson, Robb Harwood, Rose, Hallard, Bam, 
Caravoglia, Warden, Crawley, and Fred Terry; Misses 
Lecleroq, Ivanova, and Mrs. Tree. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Houses Sudoku. 

THIS DAY, at 2.80 and 818, THE MOUNTEBANKS. 


Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price 8d. LYRIC THEATRE. 

T HE EXPOSITORY TIMES. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horauk Skdueb. 

Edited by the Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A. ' THIS DAY, at 2.80 and 8 15, THE MOUNTEBANKS. 

Contributors to this Number include :-The Very Rev. R. PAYNE J* 188 ** Geraldine Uhnar, Aida Jenoure, Bva Moore, and 
SMITH, D.D.. Dean of Canterbury-Canon 8. R. DRIVER—Canon Lucille Saunders : Memra. Lionel Brough, Frank Wyatt, J. 
T. K. CHEYNE; Profemora H. E. RYLE. A. B. DAVIDSON, J. Robertson, F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. GUbert, Porteous Burt, 
AGAR BEET, The BISHOP of DERRY; Rev. Dr. ANDREW «nd Harrv Monkhouae 


BONAR, Ac , Ac. _ 

THE CANON and TEXT of the OLD 

L TESTAMENT. By Dr. FRANTS BUHL, ProfeMorol Theology _^ f "J5 

at Leipzig. J tut published. Demy 8vo, price 7a. 6d. THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE SWISS EXPRESS. 

Profeaaor Bank*, in the Critical Review, writes: ** It would be diffl- Lcm Renadw, Messrs. T. P. Hayes, H. Bedford, H. Dana, 
cult to find a more comprehensive, succinct, and lucid digest of the Herberte-Baaing, Mix. Clifton and Miss Phillis Broughton. 

results of recent study of this subiect than isjjiven in this volume. At 7>80 HIS LAST CHANCE. Miss Ella Terri*, and 

A perfect mine of exact detailed information. 

H OW to READ the PROPHETS : BEING ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THE Prophecies arranged Chronologically in their His- THIS EVENING, at 8.30 punctually, FORGIVENESS. 


JL TESTAMENT. By Dr. FRANTS BUHL, Professor of Theology 
at Leipzig. J ust published. Demy 8vo, price 7a. 0 d. 

Professor Banks, in the Critical Review , writos: “ It would be diffl- 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


JLJL the Prophecies.arranged Chronologically in their His- THIS EVENING, at 8.30 punctually, FORGIVENESS. 

Sill, Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel. By Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE, Gardiner, Mr. Arthitf Bomtshier Mr. H. H. Vinorat, Mr. H. 
B.D., Author of A How to Read Isaiah." Crown 8vo, 4s. de Lange, and Mr. Fred Evenll; Mi* Dolores Drummond, 

- Mi* Fanny Coleman, Mi* Laura Graven, and Mi* 

E pinbi ruh ; T . A T. CLARK, 38, G eorge Str eet, and all Booksellers Marion Terry. _ 


The JANUARY Number of the 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY.—Price One Shilling. 

STUDIES in CHARACTER: H.R H. the DUKE of CLARENCE 
and AVONDALE, K.G. 

WOTTON REIN FRED : Chapa IV. and V. An Unpublished Novel. 

(To be concluded ) By Thomas Camltle. 

THE LABOUR PLATFORM: New Style. I. By Tom Mann. II. 
By Ben Tjllett. 

THE SIMIAN TONGUE. By Prof. R. L. Garner. 

DISCIPLINE and the ARMY. By General Sir GEORGE W. 1110. 
G1NSON, K.C.B. 

ON LITERARY COLLABORATION. By Walter Bksant. 

THREE WARS: Personal Recollections. (To be continued.) By 
Emile Zola. 

THE MARRIAGE TIE: Its Sanctity and Its Abuse. By Mrs. Ltnn 
Linton. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART. By M. H. 

SriXLMANN. 

LITERATURE. By Andrew Lang. 

THE DRAMA. By L. F. Austin. 

_ London: Lonomans, Greek k Co. _ 

Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents tor FEBRUARY. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY of ITALY. By the late Emile dk Lavklkvk 
REMINISCENCES of CARDINAL MANNING. By (I.) Wilfrid 
Mztnkll, (II.) Sarah M. Sheldon Amos, (III.) Benjamin Waugh, 
and (IV.) The Editor. 

COLONIAL QUESTIONS- 


A SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

XjL Contains 

A LETTER FROM THE RAJA OF NAGYR TO DR. LE1TNER ; 
Illustrations of Fighting Hunxas, Nagyris, and Yasinis: Dancing 
Gilgitis; Attacking Kashmir Highlander, Ac, Ac. 

Map of the Pamirs, Ac., Ac. 

SPECIAL CENTRAL ASIAN (January) Number of the 

A SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

A~\ Contains a series of Articles, Maps, or Letters on the 
PAMIRS and surrounding countries by Russian, French, and English 
explorer, (GRAMBCUEFtSKY, CAPOS, LlTTiEDALE, LEITNEK, 
Ac.), also Articles on 

ASIA: “India and China,” bvMICHIE; “China and Foreign 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Bole Proprietor and Manager. Mr. Edivabd Taunv. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TIMES. Meetra. Edward 
Terry, Elliott, Henry V. Esmond, A. Kendick, Albert Sima, 
and Fred Thome; Meedamee Helena Dacre, Annie Hill, 
Alexee Leighton, M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. Barradell, and 
Fanny BrongK___ 


C. JOHNSTONE, B.C.L.; Map of tlio PAMIRS, 4c., bj E. O. RAVEN- 
STEIN ; “CoL Grambcheffsky’s Explorations, 1 * by W.B. 8TEVESI. 

Colonel KING-HARMAN : “Military Objections to the Hunterian 
Spelling of * Indian’ Words." 

C.E.BIDDULPH : “ The Telegraph Department in Persia.” 
ALPHA : “A Crisis in British East Africa.” 

Commissioner A. C. FULLER: “Fiji.” 

The Rev. Dr. CHOTZNER: “The Humour of the Bible.” 

MARCUS ADLER: “The Health Laws of the Bible, and Jewish 

L ^ f FA\?'CETTl “ Pre-historic Rock-Pictures at Bellary ” 

L. B.: “J. Claine’s Batak-Karo Manuscript on the Miorobe" 

(I A U RO(GERS: “Sindbad." 

R. SEWELL, M.C.S.: “ Notes of the late Sir Walter Elliot." 

His Exc. P.WAS8A PASHA and the late Sir PATRICK COL- 
QUHOUN : "The I’clasgi and their Modern Descendants.” 

Mrs. REICHHARDT: “The Druses." II. 

CORRESPONDENCE and ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS. 
SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA and in the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

Publishers: Thk Oriental University Institute, Woking. 
Agents: London—Messrs. Swan Sonrenschein A Co., Paternoster 


I. THE LABOUR PARTY in NEW SOUTH WALES. By Sir | Square, E.C.; Messra. Sotukkan, 37^1’h 
" ‘ PRICE FIVE “ 


Henry Pankeb, G.C.M.G. 

II. WHITE and BLACK In NATAL. By Harhiettk E. Colknso 
and A. Werner. 

HI. LORD KNUT8FORD and COLONIAL OPINION on HOME 
RULE. By E. J7c. Morton. 

THE UNHEALTHINESS of CITIES. By Francis Peek aud Edwin 
T. Hall. 

THE REIGN of TERROR in PERSIA. By Sheikh Djemal ed Din. 
THE GENIUS of PLATO. By Walter Pate*. 

PRINCIPAL CAVE on the HEXATEUCH. By Prof. Driver. D.D. 
CONVERSATIONS and CORRESPONDENCE with THOMAS CAR¬ 
LYLE.—II. By Sir C. Gavax Durr, K.C.M.O. 

Ubi&tkr k Co., limited, 13 and 16, Tavistock Street, Co vent Garden. 


> a V.U., 1 llbUI IIUBICI 

; and David Nutt, 


Epps’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

Q OCOA 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 
MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK 


T IVERP00L and LONDON and GLOBE 

J-i INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836. 

Head Office : 

Liverpool and London. 

Total Invested Funds.A8,060,834 

To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PBOSPECTCS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Corn hill and Charing Cross. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gEAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESEEVED PKOVISIONS 

jj _I_and_ 

-DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A _ PIES. Also, _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rpUETLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES fo7lNVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of DOTATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- _ 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Digitized by 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 
4to, £2 2s. net. 


THE ENGLISH 

ETCHING and MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. Oxford Lectures illustrated magazine 

by HUBERT HERKOMER, R, A., Slade Profeasor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. With niustrations. For FEBRUARY, It92, price (id., contains— 

VEW svn CHEAPER FMTION l.-THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., Find 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDIIION. 1 , 0 rd of the Treasuiy. Engraved by W. Biscombc 

Globe 8vo, 6s. Gardner. Front. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. By mth 

he late R. W. CHURCH, RC.R^Dean ^ ^ UieceUaneou. Workt . S-NO^NO YINCE^r ^be^ntinued.) Henry Janes. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 4—LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE 

* Crown 8vo 6s WORKS at CREWE. C. J. BoWKN COOKE. Him- 

VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED at WHATLEY- By the 6.—BRAHAN CASTLE. JOLIA MARCHIONESS or TWEED- 

late R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. DALE aml L4UY JKCNK. Illustrated by Thomas Riley. 

TIMBS.-" A touching memorial of the imstoral life of one of the most scholarly of modern English Churchmen.” MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. HENRY James. With 

Portrait. 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD ANn F.INIOO THOMAS. 7.-HOW PIANOS are MADE. Joseph BATON. Illus- 

Extra Crown 8vo, is. (Mr«t. (rated by W. H. Margetson, 

THE FORMAL GARDEN in'^ENGLAND. By Regie aid «. and m,,- 

BLOMFIELD and INIGO THOMAS. With Illustrations. "*■ »._A GIRL of the PERIOD. Mrs. OL 1 PHANT. Illustrated 

HENRY JEPHSON. *• A ' BeU - 

Two Vols., 8vo., 30s. net. 

THE PLATFORM: Its Rise and Progress. By Henry Jephson. Macmillan's magazine. 

The Publisher* believe this to be the first attempt made to trace the origin and development of what has noto So. 388. FEBRUARY. 1802. 

become a great political institution. ' Contents. 

THREE NEW NOVELS. l.-DON ORSINO. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Chapter. 

Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. r Two vols., crown 8vo, 12s. jy yj. 

NEVERMORE T HA T STICK. '-’—THE BEAUTIFUL and the TRUE. By MARK REID. 

, „ „ „ v™, 3.-OUR illLITARY UNREADINESS. 

By Rolfe Boldrkwood. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. 4 .-THE VILLAGE LEGACY. 

Crown 8vo„ Bs. 5 -ROMANCE and YOUTH. 

MARIAM; or, Twenty-one Days. By Horace Victor. «•-■«« fught from the fields. b>- Arthur gave. 

’ ’ J J " 7.-SIR MICHAEL. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION." 8-NATIONAL PENSIONS. By H. CLARENCE Bodrnk. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 8d. 

MONTROSE. By Mowbray Morris. With Portrait. NEW PAKT P £' JolKI,Al 

Two vSI.^wV^doth, 12,. THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL: 

A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret Harte, Author ' niu 7 f^e^r" 1 "' 

of “Creasy“Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” „ * ’ _ ’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE “ As a study ot human nature in the rough it is admirable.” Contents for December. 

NAT10NAL OB8EllV\ER.~“ Amusing, exciting, and well written.” j. ARTICLES— 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON FARRARS WORKS. AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on POLITICAL 

Crown 8vo 3s 6d ECONOMY. Prof. F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 

SEEKERS after GOD. By the Rev.’ F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., IH VK 

Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. New and Cheaper Edition. COAL QUESTION. For.stkb Brown. 

THE NEW THEORY of INTEREST. W. SMART. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey- th WS'TgerV$L 

By the Same Author. With a new Preface, and two hitherto unpublished Letters of Dr. Pusey. LABOUR TROUBLES In NEW ZEALAND. 

The first two volumes of a New and Cheaper Edition of Archdeacon Farrar's Works to be continued Monthly. w. T. uharlewood. 

THE BISHOP OF DERRY^AND RAPHOE. AS 

THE LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS. By the Right Rev. “ “memoranda. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Deny aud Baphoe. New Edition, Revised and Enldrged. |y KIX'KNT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 

PROFESSOR MILLIGAN. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. THE RECORD OK 

THE ASCENSION and HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD of OUR technical and secondary 

mon U'TI I It II till I in a nr r\ rv. t tvi.j..u.. i dii.ii -i _ at... 1*.. ■ tVrllllW^fci 


LORD. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Aberdeen, Author of “The Resurrection of our Lord.” 

**• The Baird Lecture for 1801. 

NEW BOOK BY. BEV. 8TOPFORD BROOKE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SHORT SERMONS. By Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. . 

KHALED: A Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Crawford. 

ANTI JACOBIN “Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful, but none more attractive than this.” 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

A VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Second Edition, globe 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. 

SELECTIONS from TENNYSON. With Introduction and 

Notes, by F. .1. Rowe M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A.. Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
New Edili' ii, with Additional Poems, including “ The Palace of Art,” “The Voyage,” “Til© Brook,” “ Demeter and 
Peraephone. ” 


EDUCATION: 

A bi-monthly Journal of the Progress made by County 
CouncilK and other Local Authorities in the Administra¬ 
tion of the Technical Instruction Acts. 

No. 2. JANUARY. Price 2s. 

CONTEXTS: 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

PAYMENT ON RESULTS. By Sir HENRY RosCoB, M.l’. 

COUNTY COUNCIL SCHEMES AND REPORTS: Hamp¬ 
shire : Derbyshire; Kent; Northamptonshire ; Dorset¬ 
shire ; Bristol. 

SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES: Kent ; Staffordshire ; Dorset¬ 
shire. 

PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND: County Council Omfcmuc 
In Edinburgh; Report on Progress of Scotch,Cornu) 
Councils ; Report oil the Resources for Technical Jvuiiia- 
tion In Scotland. 

MISCELLANEA: Manchester Reports on Continental 
Technical Schools; Systems of Manual Instruction. 

NOTES AND REVIEWS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: Cause, Effect , a,nd Remedy. By 
HENRY RUSSELL. With Maps omd Collotype Plates. Demy 8 vo, 

cloth , 215. [ Ready next Thursday. 

Shakespeare Historically Considered. By Thomas W. White, M.A. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

*•* A closely mooned, and vigorous attempt to lefnte the claims of Shakespeare to the authorehip of the plays which bear his n.m. 

LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN 

Illustrations. Demv 8vo, doth, ONE GUINEA. 

Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close friendship with John Keats. It was in his arms that the you 
artist by profession, held the OOTgema 1 appointment of British Consul at Rome, and this fact and bis association witl 
contact with many of the celebrities of the century. 


By William Sharp. With Portrait and other 

. - 4 . [ Ready shortly. 

t expired at Rome in 1821. In later life. Severn, who was an 
ie memory of his early friend brought him into social and literary 

A SHORT HIST0R7 of GERMAN LITERATURE. By James E. Hosmer, Professor of English 

and German Literature in Washington University. Revised Edition. 8vo, cloth is 8d “ VOUOl, I l UlOBBUi Vi 

-*_ * __ lA'Oiv ready. 

BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

BEING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE “PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES. 


With Photogr avure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

T — — _ _ Jtut ready, crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

LORD PALMERSTON. By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 

a a * BEING^ TflE NEW VOLUME OF THE “QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS” SERIES. 

A contribution of original value to the political history of two generations of the present century.”— Saturday R< c ; ew. 


[Just ready. 


Qhc Strange Hbventures of a 

By WILLIAM BLACK. Price 2 s. 6 d. 

Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth 


b a e t o n. 


[A>ist rr -dy. 


THE HISTORY of the SUPREME COURT of the 

UNITED STATES. By HAMPTON L. ('ARSON. Upwards of 60 Etched Portraits, 
•lto, Four Guineas net. 

Prospectus post J rer on application. 

THE New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION of the 

Works of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES is now ready. 

ORDINARY EDITION, Thirteen Volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth, Fol k Guineas. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, Twenty-five copies only for Great Britain, printed on hand¬ 
made paper, bound m boards, with paper label, Fourteen Guineas net. 

Dy* Holmes has annotated the poems, and has written new prefaces for several of the 
prose volumes. There are several portraits, representing tne genial “Autocrat” at 
different periods of his life. Each of the prose volumes has an index, and the last volume 
of verse also contains an index of first lines of ull tne poems in the three volumes. 

MR SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS of EDMOND SCHERER 

on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. 

“ This admirably translated volume. Mr. Saintsburv, himself & vigorous critic with strong 
and well-maintained judgments, never writes what is not worth reading, and his comments on 
M. Scherer supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to the twelve essays selected for 
t ra nalation. ’ — Spectator . 

TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the French of 

A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Illustrated in Colours by the Author. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“ As a picture-book the little volume is fascinating to a degree, and should offer irresistible 
temptation to the fair frequenters of the fancy ball.”— S,u ctator. 

“An invaluable handbook to those who have a taste for fancy bulls or tableaux v'aanta .” 

GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

These journals abound in graphic and picturesque incidents of travel, and are also of great 
geographical and ethnological interest; they throw, moreover, considerable light on the slave- 
trade in the Soudan, and give the reader some vivid glimpses of the hero of Khartoum. 

“This remarkable life.Few out of the greathost of recent works of African travel will be 

. onnd so full of incident and of interest.”— Scotsman. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY of 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. Dtmy8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 21*. Limited Large-Fnper 
Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. 

“ An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works . .. executed in a manuer 
eminently worthyof Mr. Dobson’s nigh reputation for literary skill and critical acumen.”— Tinas. 
“ The*manner in which the book has been produced is worthy of all praise.”— Satunlay JO rictc. 
“A most charming as well ns a most important book „.. A ntaynum epus; a book of 
reference for the library shelves.”- World. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

New Library Edition, with 126 New Illustrations specially drawn for the Work. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. _ 

NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By Emily 


MARTIN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 

of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” Ac. 


By W. Clark Russell, Author 

Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


YEARS in the SOUDAN. 


l’EKGl’8 HUME’S NEW SENSATIONAL 

A CREATURE of the NIGHT: an Italian Enigma. 

Crown 8vo, paper covers, is. 

The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publication. Second Edition now ready. 

By Bram Stoker. 


STORY. 

Italian 


New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, is. 

• -kfitionv 

THE SNAKE’S PASS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

"A capital story, full of movement and excitement. This edition is in a single cheap 
volume, und will doubtless make the story more widely popular.”— Xr„t<„ r >". 

THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of 

“ Rudder Grange,” &c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, Gs. 

“ Mr. Stockton has not written anything so genuinely entertaining since the inimitable 
‘ Rudder Grange.* ”— Sprrtoto,^^ _ 


“An excellent shillingsworth. is ‘Scribner.’”— St. James’s Gazette. 

NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

S C R I B N E R’S MAGAZIN E -FEBRUARY 


NUMBER. 


STAT ION LIFE in AUSTRALIA. Si dney Dickinson. With 11 Illustrations. 

THE WRECKER. Chaps. 16,17. Robert Louis Stevenson and Li.ovd Osborne. 

A MODEL WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUB. Albert Shaw. With 4 Illustrations. 
1LLUSION8 of MEMORY. William H. Burnham. 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATION of TO-DAY. Second Taper. William A. Coffin. With 
Examples of the Work of Robert Blum, H. Siddons Mowbray, Irving R. Wile*, H. Bolton 
Jones, Bruce Crane, F. D. Millet, E. H. Blashfield, J. H. Twachtman, uni Theodore 
Robinson. 

See. 


iXTRX/s. 

ASLEEP upon the GRASS. Eliza Woodworth. With a Drawing by Wyatt Eaton. 

THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. Percy W. Thomson, Lieut. U.S.R.M. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON a* a PAINTER. Unpublished Reminiscences of Henry 
Grecuough. With Engraving* from Paintings by Allston. 

AN ADVENTURE in PHILANTHROPY. Edwin C. Martin. 

THE ARCTIC HIGHLANDER. Benjamin Siiarp, Ph.D. With Illustrations. 

THE COMPLETE DUTCH KITCHEN-MAID. A Picture of Holland a Century and a 
Half Ago. Cornulia J. Chadwick. 

See. 


Arc. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MAliSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Duustan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Stroet, E.C- 
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Must go as a whole. £1 ,<n>o.—B y letter, W. F. C., care of Deek* 
p i) Cornwall Road, W, __ _ 

"VTATIONAL GALLERY, KENSINGTON 

BRITISH MUSEUM.—WORKS of ART COPIED with care; 
Turner, Cox, Uirtin. Varley, Fielding, Constable. Water-Colour 
Drawings at moderate prices.— Gill, 134 , Leighton Road, Kentish 
Town. London- __ 

rpYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-R Work of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal, 4c — 
undertaken. Large, highly tmiued staff. LECTURES REI*ORTKD 
VERBATIM, moderate terms Translation*.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shortliand Office*, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 

T ADY, with practical knowledge of 

J—J Housewifery, Needlework, leices, Historical CVstumcs, 
Heraldry, Miniature Portraits, and Curios generally, desires EM¬ 
PLOYMENT ns WRITER of WEEKLY or DAILY LONDON 
LETTER to Provincial New»pai>er, or as Librarian and Caretaker of 
Curios in Nobleman’s Mansion—Address, H.G., at Shelley’s Adver¬ 
tising Offices, ;w, Graceehurch-strect, Loudon, E.C. 


CATALOGUES. 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d 
IN THE SHILLING. 

Now ready, and sent i»ost.ngo free on application, a New 
f VTALOGVE of BOOKS (many In Handsome Bindings, and Beauti¬ 
fully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS, anil from the published prices of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed. 

Gii.i»;*t 4 Fit:.p(only Address), <*7, Moorgate Street, lioiidou. E.C 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of liaving their mauuscripU copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 321, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For all i>articulare communicate as 
above. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

. 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC„ are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is & 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
prnceM for large plates and editions d* luxe. For ordinal? Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c.. Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
flew P rices on application. _ 

THE 

T IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established P$W. 

Head Office : 

Liveri*ool aud Lmduii. 

Total Invested Funds.854 

To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endow mi nts or Annuities 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH HEADING. 
Write for it or apply at any of the Oft- c* or Agencies of the Company 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
.Applications foi Agclicks united. 

L-u l u ■ !h. toruhill and (.luring Ciuss. 


'RRITI8H INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 

l-> SHIP FUND. 

Tlie Trustees of the Fund hereby give notice that in the mouth of 
July. 1882, they will proceed to the ELECTION of FOUR SCHOLARS— 
two in Painting, one in Sculpture, and one in Designing in Black and 
White. The Scholarships are of the value of £30, and tenable for two 
years. Candidates must be not lent than 17 nor more than 23 years of 
age on J uly 1,1*02. Subject to this limitation of age : The Scholarships 
in Painting. Sculpture, and Designing in Black and White, are open 
to all Art Students who have obtained Gold Medals, Silver Medals for 
work done from the Life (t.«., a Painting, a Drawing, or a Model from 
the Nude), or Scholarships, or Mnuev Prir.es of the minimum value of 
£15, in any Art School in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in which the study of the Nude Living Figure forms i*art of 
the ordinary course of study. A list of the works to t>e submitted in 
examination for the respective Scholarships, together with Regulations 
to be observed by competitors, can be obtained on application (by 
letter only) to the Trustee*. British Institution Scholarship Fund, 
j;>, York Buildings, Adelnhi, London, W.C. No application can lw 
attended to unless it contain a stami>ed and directed envelope for the 
reply. By order of the Trustee*. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

LJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Council is prepawl to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER iu CHEMISTRY, at a salary of £150 j>er 
annum. Requests for particulars and applications, w ith testimonial* 
and references, sliould be forwarded before February 13th, 1W2, tn 

Iv oh Jamls. Registrar. 

Cardiff, January 8th, 18W. 


n.UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M B.) LOND.—CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Gentlemen joiuing these classes are eligible for tlie Entrance Scholar¬ 
ships. 


c* UY’S HOSPITAL. — ENTRANCE 

VA SCHOLARSHIPS iu HcptemWr. 1892 FOUR OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, two (125 guineas and 50 guineas) in Science, and 
two iloo guin< as und Do guineas) in Arts. Particulars and conies of 
examination pajiers on application to the Plan, Guy’s Hospital. 


TVHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

■*- lilt ANTS TIIE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

Tlie Subjects of Examination may lie selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham. Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Livcnniol, 
Tendon. Lougliborougb, Manchester, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Sechaiauv, L.LA. Scheme, the 
University, Bt. Andrew*, IS.B. 


Just published, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth (3»»8 pp.', 3s. *fcl. 

METHODS of INDUSTRIAL RE- 

lILL MUNERATION. By David F. B< ulov>. 

Williams 4 Noruite, 14. Henrietta Street. Coveut Garden, Loudon ; 
and 2 «i, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


5:irtl Thousand.—Post 8vo, 5s. 

A/TODERN EUROPE : a School History. 

IT J By John Lord, LL.D. New Edition. With Four Additional 
Chapters, comprehending all the Leading Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon 1- Pi the Fall of Napoleon III.; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 

Txmdou: Simi-kin, M vrkuai.i., HamilioX, Kim 4 Co. Limited. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of 1U process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, anti the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, <kc., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c„ of Portraits by Hull, R.A., 
Ouleas, R.A ; Pettie. R.A. ; Priusep, A.K.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy’s Hospital; “Spring," by Herbert Draper, <fcc., dte. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


It remarkable for its dixplay of Copies of celebrated Work* by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican. Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WindsorCastle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
Tho new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180pp., free 
per po.it, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

THE 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Re-established by ALLEN THORNDIKE EIlE. 

Edited by LLOYD BRYCE. 

FEBRUARY. 1W2. 

HOW to ATTACK the TARIFF. By the Hon. Wm. SruiMiLi:, 
Chairman ut the Ways and Mean* Committee. 

A CLAIM for AMERICAN LITERATURE. W. Clark lti ssli.l. 
CAN our NATIONAL BANKS l*c tnsde SAFER? The Hull. 

Edward H. Lm lv, Comptroller of the Currency. 

OUR TRANS ATLANTIC STEAMERS. The Right Hon. Etui. 
Dt La Warm. 

THE DUTY and DESTINY of ENGLAND in INDIA. By Sir 
Ed* ix Arnold. 

A PERILOUS BUSINESS and the REMEDY. The Hon. Henuv 
Cabot Lodge. 

A YEAR of RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. H. G. Pnoi r. Editor of the 
“ Railroad Gazette.” 

THE OPERA. Edmund C. St in ton. 

LOTTERIES and GAMBLING. Anthony Com>toik, Sec ret. in of 
the N.Y. Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

TAMMANY and the DEMOCRACY. The Hon. Richard Ckoklk. 
THE OLYMPIAN RELIGION-1. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. 

NOTES AXD COMMENTS 
AN OPEN LETTER. The Hon. Wm. M. Smiim.hl 
TIIE FLOUR of the FUTURE. Ekastcs. Wiman. 

TIIE TOMBS in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Henry W. Li. t. 
JEWS in the UNION ARMY. Stemien S. Wist. 

RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. General John Gibhon>. 

SUNDAY at the WORLD'S FAIR. Elizabeth Cadi Stanton. 
Loudon: Brent a no'*. Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 

WALTER BESANT’S New Novel begins in 
this Part. 

CHAMBERS S JOURNAL 

FEBRUARY. 1’ukk Eiohtfenl'k. 

THE IV0EY GATE A New Serial. 

By Wai.tei; Bksa.ni. 
SUNSTRU0K. A Novelette. 

By Ukoklk Manullk Fknn. 
The Mvstkhiks ok Mclastiiam m. 

The Ironclad Bushhaxoeus. 

Railways in tub Futirk. Jute ix Tuansit. 
Infirmity axd Old-Aoe Pensions. 

La M alma ison. 

ROMANCE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

Nickel and Nickel-Steel. Memory in Animals. 
Dueuoino for Gold in New Zealand. 

The Professor’s Skeleton. The Prince’s Pli kes. 

CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES. 

Casks itt from tiie Trkf.. C'vrioi s Weapons. 

TE0K AND ITS DUCHY. 

The Moxyment. 

The Month : Science and Arts. 

A Hi ndred and Three Days ox a Desert Island. 
Poetical Pieces. Fli orine. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for February 

\V. A R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and 
Edimikroh. 


lyr u d i e ’ s 

SELECT 

L I B K A K Y. 

8UB8CK11 , TIU>8 from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Suliscrilicrb iu Loudon 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEA8 per Aunuui. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish arc iu 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for lnyi, Is. fid. fulaloguc of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses aud Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, iKwluge 
free. 


MU DIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
to 34 New Oxford Street. Loudon. 

Branch Uflkeg: 

-41, Liuiuplou Road and King btiect. Lhtapride. 


_ Digitized_hy 


Google 
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DAVID NUTT, 

270-71, STRAND, LONDON. 


“ The Concise Dictionary stands first—and by a long interval— 
among all the one-volume English Dictionaries .”—The Academy. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

ON EDITING JESCHYLUS: a 

Criticism. By WALTER HEADLAM, M.A., 
l'ellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
162 pp., sowed, 6s. 

•. ‘ The critidsm is directed against Dr. Verrall's edition of 
the “ Agamemnon ’’ and the “ Seven against Thebes.” 


THE HEBREW ACCENTS of the 

TWENTY-ONE BOOKS of tho BIBLE. By 
ARTHUR DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 70 pp., cloth, 
bevelled, 3s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH of GERMAN 

UNITY: an Historical and Critical Study. By 
GUSTAV KRAUSE. 12mo, 207 pp., cloth, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION Dic¬ 
tionaries. No. I. ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
Compiled by RICHARD JAESCHKE. 32mo, 
490—xxxii. pp., cloth, printed on excessively fine 
but opaque paper, so as to bring it within pocket 
si/e, cloth, 28. 6d. 

V* This Tocket Conversation Dictionary differs from all 
hitherto issued in this country. The Vocabulary has been 
most carefully selected, and comprises only words in actual 
i use instead of being a mere compilation from previous 
dictionaries. Special attention has been paid to accurate 
distinction of the various meanings of the same word and 
of their current technical uses. But the chief feature of 
the Dictionary is that the conversational and idiomatic 
phrases naturally connected with a word are grouped 
together under that word. Thus under the word “ Bailway ” 
there are eight columns of carefully chosen phrases. All 
travellers on the Continent, and all who wish to acquire a 
speedy idiomatic acquaintance with French, are urged to 
examine this Dictionary. 


ILLAHUN, KAHUN, and 

GUROB. By W. M. FLINDERS FETRIE. 
With Chapters by Trof. SAYCE, Canon HICKS* 
Prof. MAHAFFY, F. Ll. GRIFFITH, and 
F. C. J. SPUUItELL. 4to, boards, 10s. 

" • lllahun, Kahun, and Gurob ’ give us the history of the 
author’* oi>eratioDH in the Fayuin during 1800, and covers the 
ground represented by the interesting collection of objects 
shown at No. 2. < >xfora Mansion, during the months of August 
and September in that year. It tells of the discovery of the 
mienphagus of Usertescn II. in the pyramid of lllahun: the 
excavation of the necroi>olis of Dlahun ; the identification of 
the long-lost site of the city of Ptolemais : and the final clear¬ 
ance of Kahun and Gurob, tv o very rich and interesting towns 
dating respectively from the Xlltli and XVIIIth Egyptian 
Dynasties, of wliich Mr. Petrie began the excavation in 1880.” 

AcmUmy. 


ARCHIVES of Hie LON DON- 
DUTCH CHURCH, 
"llcgister of 

THE ATTESTATIONS 

OR 

CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP, 
CONFESSIONS OF GUILT, 
CERTIFICATES OF MARRIAGES, 
BETROTHALS, 

PUBLICATIONS OF BANNS, &c., &e. 

PRESERVED IN THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, 
AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, 

1568 TO 1872. 

Edited by J. H. HESSELS. 

Crown Ito, 296 pa;;cu, cloth, price los.. net. 


Just published. In One Vo/., 864 pp., foap. 4to, containing over 
80,000 entries, doth, 5s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

WITH EXTENSIVE SUPPLEMENT AND VALUABLE APPENDICES. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

ETYMOLOGICAL A XL) PROXOCXCIXG, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AXE TECHNICAL. 

By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL D., 

Editor of Ogilvio’s “ Imperial Dictionary,” New Edition; “ Brickie's Modem Cyclopedia,” Ac. 


A NNANDALE’S CONOISE DICTIONARY has, since its first publication, held a 
pre-eminent place among one-volumo English Dictionaries. It is now issued, in au 
extended form, at the low price of 5s., and is thus brought within the roach of 
everybody. 


It gives full and intelligible explanations, 
with the correct pronunciation, and really 
trustworthy etymology, of all English words 
in current use. It contains more matter than 
any dictionary of similar price, is admirably 
printed, and handy in size. 

While the general Vocabulary included in it 
is very amplo, both os regards simple words 
and compounds, one of its chief uims is to 
explain clearly and accurately all important 
modern terms pertaining to science, tech¬ 
nology, and the arts, since it is these terms 
that lead the great majority of readers most 
frequently to consult the dictionary. 

Many of the definitions and explanations 
are so full and detailed that the informa¬ 


tion given may be justly characterised as 
encyclopedic. This is a distinctive feature of 
the Concise Dictionary. 

On the etymology such au amount of care 
has been bestowed as the great importance of 
tho subject demands, the works of the most 
recent investigators having been consulted and 
taken advantage of. 

The correct pronunciation of the words is 
shown on an exceedingly simple system, the 
key-words for tho different sounds being given 
at the foot of each page. 

Pronouncing lists of ancient and modern 
biographical and geographical names, and lists 
of foreign words and phrases, abbreviations, 
i Ac., are given by way of appoudix. 


The New Edition is cemented by thirty-two pages of muttor, containing tho 
following additions:—(1) Supplement of additional words and terms. (2) hey to Xoted 
Xames in Fiction, Mylholoyy, Xc. (3) List of Authors , with dates of birth and death. 
(1) Forms of Address to Persons of Rank and Title. (5) Money Systems of the countries of 


the world. 


The CONCISE DICTIONARY is published in three styles of binding : 

Cloth, red edges .price 5s. 

Half-bound Roxburgh . ,, 6s. 6d. 

llalf-morocco . ,, Us. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We have tested this dictionary by use, which “In clearness of type, in size, shape, and 
is the only way to form a fair judgment on a arrangement, tho volume leaves nothing to bo 
work of the kind, and our first impression of desired. Till Dr. Murray’s great work is com- 
its clearness of definition, arrangement, and pleted, it is not likely to be superseded.” 
type, and of its comprehensiveness and general ‘ Journal of Education. 

handiness and usefulness has been steadily “Stands towards other dictionaries of the 

confirmed.We can heartily recommend smaller character in the relation of the 

this neat and handy volume.” ‘ Imperial ’ to rival lexicons—in other words it 

Atlanueum. holds the ‘premier’ place.”— Spectator. 


Loxdon : BLACK1E A SUN, Limiiw, l'J axd/oV, Old Bailly. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


»OTXOB. 

THE "TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE" for 
February, 1892, besides containing the 
continuations of the two Serials, "GOD'S 
FOOL." and "AUNT ANNE," has—a Memoir 
of BENJAMIN ROBERT HAY DON—a sum¬ 
mary of the Career of an AIDE-DE-CAMP of 
MaSSENA, hitherto unheard of—WAY¬ 
FARING by the TARN, by E. H. Barker—an 
Article descriptive of NORWAY in WINTER, 
from a Tourist's Point of View, by A. Amy 
Bulley, and other A rticles and Stories. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR “NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.’* 

THE BARONESS. 

By MI83 F. M. PEARD, 

also Author of “Paul’s Bister,” “ His Cousin Betty,” Ac., &c. 

2 vols. 

“A clever novel, written in excellent taste, and with no 
little literary skill. It can hardly fail to add largely to the 
writer’s reputation, as it is a distinct advance on the best of 
her novels. The baroness herself is a well-drawn character, 
and one that will remain long in the reader’s memory. This 
is not due only to the plot of the story. The stvle is in keep¬ 
ing with the subject. As a rule a novelist is determined to 
give his story a definite conclusion. It is the privilege of an 
epic poem to leave off rather than to conclude.”— Observer. 

“ The readers of Miss Peard’s clever Dutch story, entitled 
‘Near Neighbours,' may remember a young lady called 
Hilwardine Steen, who gets into a great scrape, and is leit to 
an unwelcome stepmother. Her fortunes are resumed in this 
novel, though she is scarcely the leading heroine. Dort is the 
chief scene, and we have many of those charming word- 
paintings in which Miss Peard excels.”— Guardian. 

“ The author of ‘Near Neighbours,’ as all readers of that 
rettv story will remember, has something of the trick of a 
)utch artist in words—homely, intimate, with a combination 

of quiet pathos and quaint simplicity.and a most romantic 

story the author has contrived to make out of her materials. 
Miss Peard writes well, and she is occasionally epigrammatic.” 

Athenaeum. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 

FORD WHITING. 2 vols. 


“ The powerful and original Cumberland novel.” 

Carlisle Patriot. 

MATTHEW TINDALE. By 

AUGUSTA A. VARTY-8MITH. 3 vols. 

“A strong and pathetic story, of deep human interest, 
simple of construction, moving on the inexorable lines of 
moral cause and effect, through scenes of humble life rich 
with local colour.”— World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANGLED SKEIN.” 

JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 voir. 


ALSO, ON FEBRUARY H, 

A SCOT’S THISTLE. 

By E. N. LEIGH FRY, 

Author of “ Shreds and Patches.” 

2 vols. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty thn Queen. 


Cassell & Company’s A nnouncements. 



A Popular Edition, in 
one volume, of “THE 
LITTLE MINISTERby 
J. M. BARRIE, will be 
shortly published as a 
volume of CasselVs Inter¬ 
national Series, price 7s. 6d. 


BEADY OHOBTLY. 

VERNON HEATH’S 

RECOLLECTIONS, 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW WORK BY FIERRE LOTI. 

THE BOOK OF PITY AND 
OF DEATH. 

By PIERRE LOTI, 

Member of the French Academy. 

Ready shortly. Price 6s. 


SMUGGLING DAYS AND 
SMUGGLING WAYS; 

Or, The Story of a Rost Art. 

Containing some Chapters from the Unwritten History of 
Cornwall and and other Counties, together with an Account 
of the Rise and Development of the Coastguard. 

By Lieut, the Hon. HENRY N. SHORE, R.N., 
Author of “ The Flight of the Lapwing; or, Jottings in 
China and Japan,” &c. 

With numerous Plans and Drawings by the Author. 
Ready shortly. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. (id. 


MR. CONAN DOYLE'S NEW WORK. 

THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES 
HAW. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth gilt, 5e. 


THE NEIV AD VEXT VUE STORY BY Q. 

THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 

By Q, 

Author of “ Dead Man’s Bock,” ‘The Splendid Spur,” &c 
Now ready. Price 6s. 


VOL. VIII. JCST BEADY. Price 5s. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. 

By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 

Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, 
London. 

Yol. Yin. From Subrky to Spenser. 


THE MODERN ODYSSEY; 

Or, Ulysses up to Date. 

By W. WYNDHAM F. TUFNE1.L. 

A Book of Travels. Illustrated with Thirty-one Pictures 
in Collotype. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 460 pages, 10s. 6d. 

* The readable book of travel of the^year .”—National Observer. 


ACROSS THIBET. 

By GABRIEL BONVALOT. 

Author of “ Through the Heart of Asia.” 

With about One Hundred Illustrations, made principally 
from Photographs taken by Pkincf. Henry ok Orleans, 
and a large Route Map in Colours. 

Two vols., royal Svo, price 32s. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 


L. REEVE & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, Part I., with 4 Coloured Plates, Os. 

THE HEMDPTERA HETEROP- 

TERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD 
SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Prospectus and Form for Sub¬ 
scribers may be had on application. 

Now Ready, Part IX., 15s. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. 

MOORE, F.Z.S., F.E.S. Parts I.—VIII., each with )> 
Coloured Plates, 15s. 

THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. 

Described and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.LS. 
With 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 9UQ 
Figures. 2 vols., super-royal Svo, £3 18s. 

[THE LEPIDOPTERA of the 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. BARRETT, 
F.E.S. Part I. nearly ready. Prospectus ami Form for 
Subscribers may be lmd on application. 

THE GOLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. A Descriptive Account of the Families, 
Genera, and Species indigenous to Great Britain and 
Ireland, with Notes as to Localities, Habitats, Ac. By 
the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. Large Edition, 
complete in Five Volumes, with 180 Coloured Plates, 
containing upwards of 2,300 Figures, £14. Small 
Edition, complete in Five Volumes, with 2 Structural 
Plates, £4. 

New VoL XLVII. for 1801, 42s., cloth. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 

Figures and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By 
Sir J D. HOOKER, F.R.S., Ac. Third Series, Vols. I. 
to XLVl., each 42s. Published monthly, with C Plates, 
3s. 6d. Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

BRITISH FUNGI. Phycomycetes 

and Ustilagineic. By GEORGE MASS EE, Lecturer on 
Botany to the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. Crown 8vo, with 8 Plates, 7s. (id 

BRITISH FUNG0L0GY. By the 

Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Reissue. With a 
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LITERATURE. 

Tees of the D'Urbervilles. A Pure Woman 
faithfully presented. By Thomas Hardy, 
In 3 vols. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has 
produced a tragic masterpiece which is not 
flawless, any more than Lear or Macbeth is 
and the easiest way of writing about it 
would be to concentrate one’s attention upon 
certain blemishes of style, read the author 
a lecture upon their enormity, affect to be 
very much shocked and upset by some of 
his conclusions in morals, and conveniently 
shirk such minor critical duties as the at¬ 
tempt to abnegate one’s prejudices, inherited 
or acquired ; to estimate in what degree the 
author’s undoubtedly impassioned ethical 
vision is steady and clear; and, while es¬ 
chewing equally a dogmatic judicialism and 
a weak surrender of the right of private 
censorship, to survey the thing created, in 
some measuro, by the light of its creator’s 
eyes. What is called critical coolness seems, 
no doubt, on a cursory view, an excellent 
qualification in a judge of literature; but 
true criticism,-when it approaches the work 
of the masters, can never be quite cool. To 
be cool before the Lear or the Macbeth were 
simply not to feel ichat is there ; and it is 
the critic’s business to feel, just as 
much as to see. In so tremendous 
presence, the criticism which can be cool 
is no criticism at all. The critical, hardly 
less than the creative mind, must possess 
the faculty of being rapt and transported, 
or itsfunction declines into mere connoisseur- 
ship, the pedant’s office of mechanical 
appraisement. 

One may, however, feel the greatness of 
Mr. Hardy’s work profoundly, and yet be 
conscious of certain alloying qualities; but 
let it be said at once, such qualities are of 
the surface only. None the less, with 
respect to the over-academic phraseology 
which here and there crops up in this book, 

I myself have but one feeling—a wish that 
it were absent. This terminology of the 
schools is misplaced; I can feel nothing but 
regret for these nodosities upon the golden 
thread of an otherwise fine diction. In a 
certain sense they disturb a reader all the 
more for the very reason that they are not — 
like Mr. Meredith’s singularities of speech, 
for example—ingrained in the very constitu¬ 
tion of the style and, obviously, native to 
the author, nor are they so frequent as to 
become a habit, a characteristic mannerism 
which one might get used to; rather they 
are exceptional and excrescent—foreign to 
the total character of Mr. Hardy’s English 
—and Berve no purpose but to impair the 
homogeneity of nis utterance. The perfect 1 


style for a novelist is surely one which 
never calls attention to its own existence, 
and there was needed only the omis¬ 
sion or modification of a score or two 
of sentences in these volumes to have 
assimilated the style of Tees to such an 
ideal. Nothing but gain could have resulted 
from the elimination of such phrases as 
“ his former pulsating flexuous domesticity.” 
Possibly Mr. Hardy intends some self¬ 
reference of a defensive sort when he 
observes that 


“advanced ideas are really in great part but 
the latest fashion in definition—a more accurate 
expression, by words in logy and ism, of sensa¬ 
tions which men and women have vaguely 
grasped for c- nturies; ” 

touching which, one is impelled to ask—Are 
the words in logy and ism necessarily more 
accurate instruments of thought than sim¬ 
pler phrases ? Recalling the other memor¬ 
able case in which a great novelist finally 
allowed her passion for elaborate precision 
of statement to metallicise an originally 
pliant style, one doubts if there was any 
truer psychological accuracy in the delinea¬ 
tion Of Deronda than in that of Silas 
Mamer. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s diction is 
no doubt very accurate, but probably not 
more so than Lord Tennyson’s. 

Fortunately, however, Tess is a work so 
great that it could .almost afford to have 
even proportionately great faults ; and the 
faults upon which I nave dwelt—perhaps 
unduly—are casual and small. Powerful 
and strange in design, splendid and terrible 
in execution, this story brands itself upon the 
mind as with the touch of incandescent iron 
To speak of its gloom as absolutely un 
relieved is scarcely correct. Dairyman 
Crick provides some genuine mirth, though 
not in too abundant measure; and “Sir 
John,” with his “ skellingtons,”' is a figure 
at once humorous and pathetic. But with 
these exceptions, the atmosphere from first 
to last is, indeed, tenebrous; and after the 
initial stroke of doom, Tess appears to us 
like Thea, in Keats’s poem: 

“ There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up.” 

The great theme of the book is the inces¬ 
sant penalty paid by the innocent for the 
wicked, the unsuspicious for the crafty, the 
child for its fathers; and again and again 
this spectacle, in its wide diffusion, provokes 
the novelist to a scarcely suppressed declara¬ 
tion of rebellion against a supramundane 
ordinance that can decree, or permit, the 
triumph of such wrong. The book may 
almost be said to resolve itself into a direct 
arraignment of the morality of this system 
of vicarious pain—a morality which, as he 
bitterly expresses it, “ may be good enough 
for divinities,” but is “ scorned by average 
human nature.” Almost at the outset, this 
note of insurrection against an apparently 
inequitable scheme of things is struck, if less 
audaciously, upon our introduction to the 
Durbeyfield household. 

All these young souls were passengers in the 
Durbeyfield ship, entirely dependent on the 
judgment of the two Durbeyfield |adults for 
their pleasures, their necessities, thtfir health,, 


even their existence. If the heads of the 
Durbeyfield household chose to sail into diffi¬ 
culty, disaster, starvation, disease, degradation, 
death, thither were these half-dozen little 
captives under hatches compelled to sail with 
them—six helpless creatures, who had never 
been asked if they wished for life on any terms, 
much less if they wished for it on such hard 
conditions as were involved in being of the 
shiftless house of Durbeyfield.” 

In one way and another, this implicit pro¬ 
test against what he canuot but conceive to 
be the maladministration of the laws of 
existence, this expostulation with “ what¬ 
ever gods there be ” upon the ethics of their 
rule, is the burden of the whole strain. And 
a joyless strain it is, whose theme is the 
havoc wrought by “those creeds which 
futilely attempt to check what wisdom 
would be content to regulate; ” the warfare 
of “ two ardent hearts against one poor 
little conscience,” wherein the conscience at 
last is calamitously victorious, the hearts rent 
and ruined; and, over all, like an enveloping 
cloud, “ the dust and ashes of things, the 
cruelty of lust, and tho fragility of love.” 
Truly a stupendous argument; and in 
virtue of the almost intolerable power with 
which this argument is wrought out, Tess 
must take its place among the great 
tragedies, to havo read which is to Rave 
permanently enlarged the boundaries- St 
one’s intellectual and emotional experience. 

Perhaps the most subtly drawn, as it is 
in some ways the most perplexing and 
difficult character, is that of Angel Clare, 
with his £ialf-ethereal passion for Tess—“ an 
emotion which could jealously guard the 
loved one against his very self.” But one 
of tho problems of the book, for the reader, 
is involved in the question how far Mr. 
Hardy’s own moral sympathies go with 
Clare in the supreme crisis of his and Tess’s 
fate. Her seducer, the spurious D’Urber- 
ville, is entirely detestable, but it often 
happens that one’s fiercest indignatioa 
demands a nobler object than such a sorry 
animal as that; and there are probably 
many readers who, after Tess’s marriage 
with Clare, her spontaneous disclosure to 
him of her soiled though guiltless past, and 
his consequent alienation and cruelty, will 
be conscious of a worse anger against this 
intellectual, virtuous, aud unfortunate man 
than they could spare for the heartless and 
worthless libertine who had wrecked these 
two lives. It is at this very point, how¬ 
ever, that the masterliness of the con¬ 
ception, and its imaginative validity, aro 
most conclusively manifest, for it is here 
that we perceive Clare’s nature to be con¬ 
sistently inconsistent throughout. As his 
delineator himself says of him: “With all 
his attempted independence of judgment, 
this advanced man was yet the slavo to 
custom and conventionality when surprised 
back into his oarly teachings.” He had 
carefully schooled himself into a democratic 
aversion from everything connected with the 
pride of aristocratic lineage; but when he 
is suddenly made aware that Tess is the 
daughter of five centuries of knightly 
D’Urbervilles, he unfeignedly exults in her 
splendid ancestry. He had become a 
rationalist in morals no less than an agnostic 
in religion ; yet no sooner does this emanci¬ 
pated man learn from his wife’s own most 
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loving lips the story of her sinless fall, 
than his affection appears to wither at the 
roots. “ But for the world’s opinion,” says 
Mr. Hardy, somewhat boldly, her experi¬ 
ences “ would have been simply a liberal 
education.” Yet it is these experiences 
which place her for a time outside the 
human sympathy of her husband, with all 
his fancied superiority to conventionalisms 
and independence of tradition. The reader 
pities Clare profoundly, yet cannot but feel 
a certain contempt for the shallowness of 
his casuistry, and a keen resentment of his 
harsh judgment upon the helpless woman— 
all the more so since it is her own meek 
and uncomplaining submission that aids him 
in his cruel punishment of her. “ Her 
mood of long-suffering made his way easy 
for him, and she herself was his best 
advocate.” Considering the proud ancestry 
whose blood was in her veius, and the high 
spirit and even fierce temper she exhibits on 
occasion, one almost wonders at her absolute 
passivity under such treatment as he subjects 
her to; but the explanation obviously lies 
in her own unquestioning conviction of the 
justice of his procedure. One of Mr. Hardy’s 
especially poetic traits is his manner of 
sometimes using external Nature not simply 
as a background or a setting, but as a sort 
of superior spectator and chorus, that makes 
strangely unconcerned comments from the 
vantage-ground of a sublime aloofness upon 
the ludicrous tragedy of the human lot; 
and, in the scene of Tess’s confession, a 
singularly imaginative effect is produced by 
kindred means, where Mr. Hardy makes 
the very furniture and appurtenances of the 
room undergo a subtle change of aspect and 
expression as the bride unfolds her past, 
and brings Present and Future ruining 
about her head: 

“ Tess’s voice throughout had hardly risen 
higher than its opening tone; there had been 
no exculpatory phrase of any Mud, and she had 
not wept. But the complexion even of external 
things seemed to suffer transmutation as her 
announcement progressed. The fire in the grate 
looked impish—demoniacally funny, as if it did 
not care in the least about her strait. The fender 
grinned idly, as if it too did not care. The 
light from the water-bottle was merely engaged 
in a chromatic problem. All material objects 
around announced their irresponsibility with 
terrible iteration. And yet nothing had changed 
since the moments when he had been kissing 
her; or rather, nothing in the substance 
of things. But the essence of things had 
changed.” 

One detail of this scene strikes mo as a 
crudity in art, though it may be a fact in 
nature. It is where she is suddenly aghast 
at the effect of her own confession : ‘ : Terror 
was upon hor white face as she saw it; her 
cheek was ilaccid, and her mouth had the aspect 
of a round little hole." This may bo realism, 
but even realism is eclectic, and rejects moro 
than it uses; and this is surely one of those 
non-essential touches which, drawing atten¬ 
tion upon themselves, purchase a literal 
veracity at the expense of a higher imagina¬ 
tive verisimilitude. 

After this, D’Urberville’s re-intrusion 
upon her life, and his resumed mastery of 
it, are matters which, in their curious air of 
predestination, affect us somewhat in the 
manner of spectral interferences with human 


fates; and this impression is incidentally 
aided by the use made, very sparingly—with 
that fine, suggestive parsimony which reveals 
the artist’s hand—of the one preternatural 
detail, the legend of the D’Urberville coach 
and four. Thenceforward, as the tragedy 
climbs towards its last summit of desolation 
and doom, criticism in the ordinary sense 
must lie low, in the shadow of so great and 
terrible a conception. 

There is one thing which not the dullest 
reader can fail to recognise—the persistency 
with which there alternately smoulders and 
flames through the book Mr. Hardy’s 
passionate protest against the unequal jus¬ 
tice meted by society to the man and the 
woman associated in an identical breach of 
the moral law. In his wrath, Mr. Hardy 
seems at times almost to forget that society 
is scarcely more unjust than nature. He 
himself proposes no remedy, suggests no 
escape—his business not being to deal in 
nostrums of social therapeutics. He is con¬ 
tent to make his readers pause, and consider, 
and pity; and very likely he despairs of any 
satisfactory solution of the problem which 
he presents with such disturbing power 
and clothes with a vesture of such breathing 
and throbbing life. 

William Watson. 


“English Men of Action.”— Rodney. By 

David Hannay. (Macmillans.) 

People still living have many traditions of 
the exultation which passed over the 
country at the news of Rodney’s victory of 
1782. England had had her Seven Years’ 
War of misfortune; and her public men, 
and even her soldiers, believed that hor sun 
was about to set. We had lost our colonies 
in North America; Saratoga and Yorktown 
had been great disasters; the ships of 
D’Orvilliers had insulted our coasts; Suffrein 
had struck weighty blows at our Indian 
Empire ; it was more than doubtful whether 
France aud Spain had not wrested from us 
our supromacy on the seas. The intelligence 
all of a sudden arrived that the days of 
Hawke and Boscawen had come again: that 
a great Fronch fleet had been half destroyed 
in the West Indies, in a hard fought action, 
and that the flag of St. George still ruled 
the waves; and the nation hailed the 
triumph as a grand deliverance. The name 
of Rodney, for a time, was in the mouths 
of all; and though it was afterwards 
oclipsed by that of Nelson, and other 
worthies of the great war with France, it 
remains associated with what proved to 
be a remarkable change in naval warfare, 
and it still holds a high placo in the national 
annals. 

This biography of Rodney, by Mr. David 
Hannay, is one of the “ Men of Action ” 
series; and though necessarily an abridg¬ 
ment only, it is an admirable Life of one of 
our most renowned sailors. It is possible 
that the accomplished author places Rodney 
at rather too high a level when he makes 
him second only to Blake and Nelson. For 
ourselves we should give that honour to 
Hawke. But Rodney, like Buffrein, was a 
forerunner of Nelson; if he did not accom¬ 
plish the revolution in war at sea, carried 
out by Nelson, he certainly prepared the 


way for it; and if the celebrated manoeuvre 
of breaking the line is probably not to he 
ascribed to him, his action with De Guichen 
clearly shows that he was superior to the 
naval routine of his century. Mr. Hannay 
has clearly and vividly traced the peculiar 
characteristics of the famous admiral; and 
it is one of the excellent features of his 
work that he does not indiscriminately 
raise Rodney, and that he faithfully 
escribes his errors and failings. One of 
the most remarkable parts of the book is 
an admirable sketch of our naval system, 
and of its merits and defects, in Rodney’s 
day: this has evidently been the result of 
much study, and it reproduces, so to speak, 
the genius of the age at sea. We could 
wish that Mr. Hannay’s pages had been 
illustrated by maps and plans, which are 
much wanted; without these, good as his 
narrative is, it is difficult to understand 
Rodney’s chief exploits. 

We shall not dwell on the first parts of 
Rodney’s career, and, indeed, they do not 
require particular notico. He was born a 
gentleman of good family, and thus belonged 
to one of the two classes which supplied our 
navy with leaders in that age : men like 
Boscawen, of high birth, and those who had 
stood before the mast, like Shovel. His 
promotion, however, was not rapid, though 
he was an aristocrat with excellent interest; 
and, indeed, he was an old man before his 
opportunity came. He served with some 
distinction in the two conflicts of the war 
closed by the Peace of Aix La Chapelle and 
of the great war of the Seven Years ; but 
he was not with Hawke at Quiberon Bay, 
nor yet with Boscawen at the siege of 
Louisburg. During a great part of this 
long period, he was a member of the 
House of Commons, and a “man” of the 
Pelhams; and he did not rise above the low 
average of the men in office in that ago 
of jobbing. He enjoyed many of the 
privileges of his favoured class ; was placed 
in lucrative commands on easy stations; was 
made Governor of Greenwich and then of 
Jamaica ; and had a full share of the good 
things of life which fell to the lot of 
obsequious M.P.s. Nevertheless, he was 
known as an excellent officer ; and though 
he never thought of reforming abuses, and 
was haughty and cold to those beneath 
him, when he attained flag rank at last, 
he had the reputation at tho Admiralty of 
talent aud skill. It is difficult not to 
believo that, during these years, Rodney 
had thought a great deal on naval war, 
though this iR not proved by sufficient 
evidence. It is certain, at least, that when, 
in old age, he obtained supreme and im¬ 
portant command, he showed original gifts of 
a high order, which, doubtless, had been im¬ 
proved by study. Though Hawke had broken 
with the old routine, the tactics of navies 
had, for a century, been timid and leading 
to few results: fleets engaged in parallel 
order on opposite lines; and naval battles 
were merely duels of guns. Our operations, 
indeed, were better than those of tho 
French, who never understood the objects 
of war at sea; and our admirals and seamen 
were, on the whole, superior. But privilege 
and corruption had injured both navies: 
the age, too, was one of mere usage and 
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custom; and, in truth, when we recollect 
what the condition was of the average man- 
of-war of those days, and of the common 
sailors and petty officers, we wonder that 
wo achieved what, in fact, we did. As 
Mr. Hannay justly remarks, the one 
redeeming feature of the system was that 
it gave a large authority to discerning chiefs, 
who knew how to advance merit. Howe 
was a post-captain at the age of twenty, 
and Nelson a post-captain at the age of 
twenty-one. 

Everyone has heard the story, a little 
adorned perhaps, how Rodney, detained in 
Paris by debt, was relieved from duress by 
a chivalrous Frenchman, and enabled to 
take part in the American War. He had 
assed his sixtieth year, and was in bad 
ealth, when he first obtained a really great 
command; and these facts must be taken 
into account when we compare him with 
other distinguished seamen. He had evi¬ 
dently studied naval strategy ; and the war 
might have run a different course had 
Sandwich adopted his naval projects. It 
was his fate, however, to show his powers 
only in the more subordinate sphere of 
naval tactics; and his originality and emi¬ 
nence soon became apparent. He had plainly 
adopted the true maxims, that a British 
admiral ought to take the offensive, relying 
on superior power and seamanship; that 
the old system of parallel lines in battle 
was obsolete, and ought to be abandoned; 
and that the main object of a fleet should 
be to destroy the enemy, not to seek 
secondary and less important objects. He 
was given three occasions to carry out his 
views ; and the last and most celebrated was 
the least glorious. He cut off and routed 
Langara’s squadron with the energy and 
resolution of Hawke; and, though he was 
largely superior in force, his attack was 
well conceived and decisive. He rightly 
considered his daring attempt to isolate 
and destroy the rear of Do Guichen as 
the best manoeuvre he ever designed; but 
it has escaped the general reader’s notice, 
because it was foiled, owing to the neglect 
of captains, towards whom, unlike Nelson, 
he was cold and distant. The great vic¬ 
tory of 1782 was Rodney’s crown of 
fame; and yet it does not rank among 
his best displays of tactics. He took, no 
doubt, the true course and attacked; but 
the celebrated manoeuvre of breaking the 
French line was due, not to him, but to Sir 
Charles Douglas ; and it was, in the main, 
the result of an accident. We quote from 
Mr. Hannay’s narrative on this point:— 

“ ‘ I will not break my line, Sir Charles,’ was 
his answer. In his eager conviction that he 
was right Douglas pressed the admiral again, 
and even so far forgot himself as to actually 
give the order to port to the quartermaster. A 
fierce reminder from Rodney of their respective 
positions stopped him before the wheel was 
moved. Then, as we may well suppose, in¬ 
stinctively feeling the indecency of a wrangle, 
the two men turned from each for a moment. 
The break in the dispute calmed both. They 
turned and faced each other near the wheel. 
Douglas respectfully implored Rodney to take 
his advice. Reflection had shown Rodney that 
his subordinate was right; and with a wisdom 
and magnanimity which have been strangely 
distorted, and a courtesy which has been wou- 


drously misunderstood, he told Douglas to do 
as he pleased.” 

Rodney certainly did not follow up his 
victory with the energy of a groat com¬ 
mander : the fleet of De Grasse would have 
been destroyed by Nelson. The manoeuvre, 
however, of breaking the line became, from 
this time forward, one of the aims of British 
admirals in battles at sea; and it had 
wonderful success in the great war with 
France. Yet it is no talisman to ensure 
victory, as theorists have absurdly imagined ; 
it requires superior skill and a superior 
fleet to make it successful or even safe; 
Yilleneuve’s fleet at Trafalgar would have 
been blown to atoms had he attempted to 
break the line of Nelson. Thi%mothod of 
attack, although the name of Rodney will 
always be linked with it, was not his proper 
title to renown : his real merit was that he 
was able to throw off the pedantry and 
routine of the eighteenth century. The 
admiral died in 1792, just before the 
revolutionary war began ; and his position 
as a commander is not doubtful. He was 
not a man of supreme genius; he had 
nothing of the organising powers of Jervis; 
he was not in private, or even in public, 
life above the standard of a corrupt age ; 
but in a lesser degree than Suffrein only, 
Rodney foreshadowed tho career of Nelson. 
Ho gave up a bad system of naval tactics, 
and prepared the way to the Nile and 
Trafalgar. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


THE WORKS OF TIIOM.VS LAKE HARRIS. 

The Great Republic: A Poem of the Sun 
By Thomas Lake Harris. (E. W. Allen.■) 
Lyra Triumphalt's. People Songs, Ballads, 
and Marches. (Samo author and pub¬ 
lisher.) 

The New Republic: Prospects, Dangers, 
Duties, and Safeties of the Times. (Same 
author and publisher.) 

Brotherhood of the New Life : Its Fact, Law, 
Method, and Purpose. (Same author 
and publisher.) 

The manner in which Mrs. Oliphant referred 
to Thomas Lake Harris in her Life of 
Laurence Oliphant occasioned some amount 
of vexation to Mr. Harris’s disciples. It 
would seem, however, as if that temporal 
trouble was destined to prove a blessing in 
disguise. Mr. Harris and his followers 
have been aroused to new activity, and the 
principles of the “ brotherhood,” for many 
years unknown outside the circle, are to be 
preached to the world. Mr. Harris is re¬ 
printing his old books and writing new 
ones; while in this country Mr. Arthur A. 
Cuthbert has organised a “ department ” 
through whose agency the works may be 
had by any one interested, at a moderate 
cost. The time seems favourable for the 
reception of this new, or newly-preached, 
doctrine. The age tonds towards credulity. 
Theosophy has superseded Secularism, 
while “ magnetic ladies ” and other wonder¬ 
workers are as attractive now as spiritual¬ 
istic mediums and Prof. Anderson were 
forty years ago. If the doctrine of tho 
Brotherhood of the New Life fail to find 


general favour, it will not be because it is 
too marvellous. Whether the hasty accept¬ 
ance of it by the unthinking is worth securing 
is quite another question. Still, if there be 
anything to preach, by all means lot it bo 
preached; for whatever the crowd of 
wonder-seekers who are drawn by every cry 
of “ Lo! here ” and “ Lo! there ” may do, a 
few serious-minded men and women will 
doubtless be found to give it attention. 

The first book on our list is a lengthy 
poem, originally printed in 1867. The 
verse is flowing and musical, here and there 
rising into poetry. It is the work of a 
singer or person poetically inclined rather 
than of a poet. Of the book of ballads and 
marches we must speak loss favourably. 
Most of the pieces are parodies on war 
songs and popular hymns. Tho only merit 
the author claims for them is their “ fitness 
to enthuse the soul, and call foith the 
Infinite Social Passion, that r like a rising 
sea, is thrilling to overflow through the 
disinherited and outraged Common People ”; 
but we fear most souls would need some¬ 
thing better than the contents of this book 
to “ enthuse ” them. The prose works are 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the “ Fountain-grove 
Library”—a series in course of issue by 
Mr. Harris to his followers and others. 
The New Republic discusses, from a distinctly 
socialistic standpoint, in a rather disjointed 
way, the present state of society. The 
tenets of the “ brotherhood” have in reality 
little in common with the tenets of modern 
Socialism, and it is surprising to find Mr. 
Harris taking the position he does. Prob¬ 
ably in his long retirement at Fountain- 
grove, engaged, as ho tells us, in an effort 
“ to survive,” he has not fully grasped the 
meaning and methods of this public move¬ 
ment. In discoursing on the “ fact, law, 
method, and purpose ” of his brother¬ 
hood he is on his own ground; and 
the explanation he gives of his position 
and pursuits— with, incidentally, a protest 
against misrepresentation—is forcible and 
dignified. 

The alleged mystery of his life, Mr. Harris 
affirms, is as simple as that of George Fox 
or Edison. He discerned in early manhood 
that the “ harmonic law of Pythagoras was,” 
in essence and effect, one with the teaching 
of Christ, its ethic being intimated in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and its effect being 
“ the redemption of the flesh of man ” from 
“ gross passions and cupidities.” To secure 
such redemption, complete 3elf-mastery was 
requisite: 

“ Here, then, is found the present cross of 
Christ. The aristocrat must be crucified to 
aristocracy; the plebeian to plebeiauism; the 
luxurist to luxury; the ascetic to asceticism; 
the exclusive to exdusionisin. It is a strict, 
honest give up and come out from spoilage, 
preteuco, and illusion ” (p. 10). 

Mr. Harris has long been askiug himself by 
what process “ the universal racial tendency 
to physical deterioration and decease ’’may 
be overcome, so that the bodily presence and 
powers shall be renewed ana continued: 
in other words, “how, without passing 
through physical decease, shall man prac¬ 
tically embody and realise the resurrec¬ 
tion ? ” Now, at length, he claims to have 
solved the momentous problem; and he 
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makes the startling announcement that he is 
now no more “ an old man of nigh seventy,” 
hut is “renewed in more than the physical 
and mental powers of the early prime.” 
Presumably, Mr. Harris’s disciples accept 
his statement without question; but others 
may be excused if they prefer to leave 
it to the test of time. No one need 
doubt that it is made in perfect good faith. 

Apart from this, there is enough in Mr. 
Harris’s works to repay honest critical 
study, in the stimulus of new ideas or old 
ideas restated. Assuredly “use and wont” 
do not lead Mr. Harris by the nose. What 
he says—be it wise or otherwise—is at least 
his own ; and in our too compliant society 
an original thinker, or even an original 
speaker of other men’s thoughts, must be 
of use. The other day one of those news¬ 
papers which cater for Evangelical Noncon¬ 
formists quoted, rather eagerly it seemed, 
a passage from an American journal, in 
which insinuations of “immorality” were 
made against Mr. Harris and his se.vety. 
This kind of attack is to be looked for : it is 
a mode of excommunication in vogue with 
that class of religious persons who, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Euskin, always suppose their 
own way to be the only way of God. As 
Mr. Harris himself says, “ the first thought 
of the vulgar is that secrecy, mystery, isola¬ 
tion, and home-keeping imply depravity.” 
In the same article a further complaint was 
made that persons of good family are 
engaged in Mr. Harris’s household in so- 
called “ menial ” tasks, such as washing 
dishes and setting type. This is similar to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s complaint. Yet such tasks, 
rightly regarded, are possibly as honourable 
and ennobling as dressing for receptions; 
and truly the self-renunciation they imply 
seems more according to tho precepts of 
Jesus, if not to the practice of a Christian 
country, than the common pursuits of men 
and women of all classes. When the 
evangelical journalist is no better ablo than 
tho fashionable novelist to understand this, 
surely there is need for someone to startle 
us out of some of our miscalled proprieties. 
Therefore, we are glad to read what Mr. 
Harris has to say, by way of criticism of 
things as they are, and of exposition of 
the ideal toward which he would lead 
mankind. 

Walter Lew in. 


Concerning Cats : a Book of Poems by Many 
Authors. Selected by Graham E. Tomson, 
and Illustrated by Arthur Tomson. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

We have Mr. Locker-Lampson’s ever- 
charming “Loulou and her Cat,” Calverley’s 
“ Sad Memories,” more memorable than sad, 
and Gray’s inimitable “ On the death of a 
Favourite Cat drowned in a Tub of Gold¬ 
fishes ”—masterpieces all. But yet the eat 
can scarcely be said to be a frequent or 
happy inspirer of the English muse ; she or 
he would seem a difficult creature to 
handle in literature as well as in real life. 
The “little lion” of Arsinoe (according to 
Mrs. Tomson’s beautiful poem) is a danger¬ 
ous thing. She has claws for bards as well 
as for babies. Keats’s tortured sonnet was 
poor enough (without being mutilated as in 


this book), and the feeble jocularity which 
pussy evoked from Shelley is scarcely more 
pitiful than the attack of elephantine play¬ 
fulness from which Wordsworth suffered at 
the sight of a kitten. 

If we m.iy judge from this collection our 
continental friends know better how to treat 
so tricky a subject. How excellent is the 
sonuet of Heine so admirably translated by 
Alma Strettell! How elegant the epitaph 
by La Mothe de Vayer on the favourite 
cat of the Duchess of Maine, of which 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has furnished so fine 
a version ! Good, however, as these and the 
other translations are, Mrs. Graham Tomson 
has done well to leave in their native 
French the* sonnets of Baudelaire and the 
villanelles of Boulmier, which are inimit¬ 
able in their way. But we need not 
despair. We know not if the author of 
Auld Bawthren’s song, with its whirring 
and purring refrain “ Three threeds an’ a 
thrum ” is still with us; but we have at 
least Mrs. Graham Tomson and Dr. Eichard 
Garnett. Let the following sonnet bear 
witness that the former has a true sense of 
the physical and psychical characteristics of 
this creature, so familiar and yet so strange: 

“to MV CAT (Le Chat Xoir). 

“ Half loving-kindliness, and half disdain 
Thou comest to my call serenely suave, 

With humming speech and gracious gestures 
grave, 

In salutation courtly and urbane : 

“ Yet must I humble me thy grace to gain— 

For wiles may win thee, but no arts enslave, 
And nowhere gladly thou nbidest save 
Where naught disturbs the concord of thy 
reign. 

“ Sphinx of my quiet hearth ! who deignst to 
dwell 

Friend of my toil, companion of mine ease, 
Thine is the lore of Ra and Ramefes ; 

That men forget dost thou remember well, 
Beholden still iu blinking reveries, 

With sombre sea-green gaze inscrutable.” 

This is tho mystic cat; if wo seek tho cat 
heroic, look at the “ Marigold ” of Dr. 
Garnett: 

“ MARIGOLD. 

“ She moved through the garden in glory, becauso 
She had very long claws at the ends of her paws. 
Her back was arched, her tail was high, 

A green lire glared in her vivid eye ; 

And all the Toms, though never so bold, 

Quailed at the martial Marigold.” 

Worthy indeed is this of translation into 
German (a feat accomplished with great 
success by Dr. Garnett), and all other 
languages. 

The volume is adorned with cuts of cats, 
“ impressions ” of cats, snatches at cats, 
sketches of cats, by Mr. Arthur Tomson. 
It is the London cat which he has studied, 
as it prowls and feeds and woos and sleeps 
and performs its often interrupted toilette. 
These cats are constructed of but a few 
hasty touches for the most part; but to adopt 
a well-known expression of Mr. Euskin, 
“ the essence of cat is there.” 

Cosmo Monkiiouse. 


Japanese Letters. Edited by Commander 
Hastings Berkeley, E.N. (John Murray.) 

These letters are very remarkable. Were 
it not for the Preface, in which Capt. 
Berkeley vouches for the existence of tho 
writers, I should say that the “hands woro 
the hands of Tokiwara, but the voice was 
the voice of the Commander.” It would be 
of interest to know in what language the 
letters were written. If in Japanese, the 
translation is a tour de force, a literary 
success in every way. The style, the modes 
of thought are Western to the core, and 
give but a faint adumbration of the over¬ 
laden sentences and inflexible ponderosity 
of Japanese grammatical expression. If 
in French, great praise is due to the writer 
for the facility with which he sermonises in 
a language not his own. Let it then be 
taken as a fact that these are the bona fide 
productions of two Japanese gentlemen, 
the one giving his comments upon what he 
sees in tho West, the other, one of the 
school of old Japan, hopeful for the best, 
but critical and doubtful as to the result of 
the new revolution.. 

Mr. Yashiri is a scholar, a student of 
French and English literature, a reader of 
theological, economic, and scientific works, 
a philosopher who writes of The Irony of 
Fate, The Weariness of Uncertainty, The 
Impotence of Unbelief, The Eight aud 
Wrong of Moral Precepts, Life and its 
Problems, of Individualism aud Socialism, 
and all the questions which agitate a mind with 
a strong bent towards philosophical inquiry. 
The subjects discussed are so many and so 
abstruse that it is impossible to do more 
than merely mention tho heads of the essays 
of which the letters for tho most part (.'in¬ 
sist ; but he has dealt with them all in a 
shrewd and thoughtful spirit, and not with¬ 
out humour. He wields his Japanese sword 
with terrible effect upon the Advanced 
Young Person, upon tho Industrial System 
of Europe, tho Distribution of Wealth, and 
does not spare his trenchant criticism when 
dealing with M. Zola’s novels. 

“ To me, a novel written by a man of true 
insight appears as a document of quite infiuitc 
value: aD authentic record or picture of the 
time and place, to be consulted with profit by 
successive generations of men, by thoughtful 
persons who desire to understand in what way 
and by what means they have become that 
which they are. Any true genuine present¬ 
ment of this kind is a possession conquered 
for us and for posterity, something snatched 
from under time's all - effacing fingers, 
perennial in its value, for ever inexhaust¬ 
ible. The fault which I find in the writers 
of this school [M. Zola's] is that they 
have no fit sense of proportion. We know that 
cesspools and sewage drains exist, but wo sro, 
perhaps, rather too proDe to try and ignore 
their existence. An occasional whiff therefrom, 
however unsavoury, is in order; it is well to 
remind us that cesspools and drains require to 
! be kept in good condition, but it is an offence 
to take us by the nape of the neck and forcibly 
hold our noses over them till we are in danf> er 
of forgetting that there are flowers and other 
things of sweet savour.” 

One glimpse be gives us of his life at 
home at Tokio, and of his habit of moralis¬ 
ing upon every topic, however light. An 
English lady and his wife were discussing 
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the practice of painting the face and the use 
of unguents and cosmetics for accentuating 
beauties and dissembling ugliness. 

‘ ‘ Both were perfectly good-humoured and 
courteous over the matter, but it was plain to 
me they were standing on either side of a rift 
in the ground too wide for either to step over. 
I brought a little plank of my own and laid it 
across, but the rift was too deep, and I could 
see their heads turn at the bare idea of cross¬ 
ing. . . . There was some little more 

sparring between the ladies on the subject of 
women staining their teeth black on getting 
married; but the sparring was more in sport 
than ever, for my wife seemed disposed to 
admit that there is a good deal to be said 
against the custom—from which fact I gather 
that that serpent young Japan has been 
whispering in her ear.” 

It is impossible not to feel a liking for the 
somewhat garrulous old gentleman; but our 
sympathies must go out to Mr. Tokiwara, if 
the only letters he received from home 
during his stay in Europe were a series of 
essays which it was his duty either to 
refute or accept in the course of his corre¬ 
spondence. 

The representative of young Japan gives 
his impressions of Western life in England, 
France, and Italy; but the greater part of 
his letters are taken up with observations 
on the Influence of Drees, the Christian 
Churches, Capital and Credit, the Jews, the 
Irish Question, Art and Vulgarity, and the 
Salvation Army. This range is wide, and 
his dealing with the matters free from 
platitude, and in some parts original and 
amusing. 

There is ample opportunity in the essays 
for the average Englishman to see himself 
as he appears in educated Japanese eyes, 
and the picture is not altogether a flattering 
one. Mr. Tokiwara treats us rather as in¬ 
teresting specimens of homo Britannicus: 

“ In general, an Englishman of birth and 
breeding is tall and shapely of make; but the 
close-fitting garments are trying to any but a 
fine figure. An air of health, neatness, and 
cleanliness of person pervades him. He is 
stiff, yet not awkward, indeed the stiffness is 
more apparent than real. The lower class 
individual, on the other hand, is an inarticulate 
expression of all that is ungraceful, ungainly, 
and slovenly. In every way the contrast is so 
marked that I ask myself whether it is possible 
that the finer the flower of civilization the more 
rank the soil in which it strikes root.” 

Of our buildings and architecture Mr. 
Tokiwara has but little appreciation; but 
lie has reason on his side when he compares 
the bulk of the houses in London to a row 
of dry goods boxes, with oblong holes 
punched in to represent windows. The 
Houses of Parliament are “ too massive, 
heavy, and commonplace, too unrelieved in 
detail ” to please his taste. He misses “ the 
lightness of construction, the ingenuity of 
design, the woalth and finish of decoration 
which characterise the public buildings of 
Japan.” 

On the whole, the essays are well worth 
reading, even if they are not what they 
profess to be; and Commander Berkeley 
has, from his intimate acquaintance with 
Eastern and Western life, given us a new 
edition of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 

8. McCalmont Hill. 


“ Social Questions of To-day.” —The Com¬ 
merce of Nations. By C. F. Bastable, 

Professor of Political Economy in the 

University of Dublin. (Methuen.) 

Pbof. Bastable’s work is one of the series 
of “ Social Questions of To-day,” edited by 
Mr. H. de B. Gibbins, which contains some 
interesting volumes, of a convenient size for 
perusal. It has been written on the histori¬ 
cal plan, “ in the belief,” so the author tells 
us in his Preface, “ that existing commercial 
policy and the doctrines respecting it are best 
explained by reference to their history.” 
The narrative is careful and accurate, but 
wanting in vividness of presentation. Any 
one, for instance, who should compare the 
sixth chapter, on the English customs— 
system, with the two last lectures, dealing 
substantially with the same subject, in the 
late Prof. Rogers’s recently published work 
on the Industrial and Commercial History of 
England, would feel at once how greatly 
superior in interest are the latter. It is, 
however, but fair to observe that Prof. 
Bastable’s chapter is necessarily much more 
compressed. 

The work consists of seventeen chapters, in 
the first three of which—an “ Introductory ” 
chapter, one on the leading features of inter¬ 
national commerce, and one on money and 
indebtedness inforeign commerce—the writer 
lays down the bases of his work. Chapters 
iv. to x. are historical; while the remaining 
chapters, xi. to xvii., are devoted to a 
description of the Protectionist theory, with 
the connected subjects of reciprocity and 
retaliation, and of commercial federation. 
The most valuable feature of the work is, 
perhaps, the outlook on the United States 
tariff and the tariffs of Continental Europe, 
with Mexico and South America, and the 
bringing them, as well as those of our 
colonies, into line with our own. It is to be 
regretted that China and Japan should have 
been left out, as both countries present 
peculiar features in their commercial history. 
The commercial history of India, again, does 
not appear to have been adequately studied ; 
for instance, in respect of the salt monopoly 
and its operation as a bounty in favour of 
British salt. The bearing upon commerce 
of the opening up of Africa which has 
taken place of late years would also have 
deserved consideration. 

The main object of the work, however, it 
may be said, is the refutation of Pro¬ 
tectionist doctrines, the revival of which 
in various forms of late years is fully 
acknowledged. Inso doing, all the arguments 
in favour of Protection are carefully and 
candidly Bet forth seriatim and discussed, 
and, on the whole, successfully disposed of, 
though without originality of treatment. 
In dealing with the commercial history of 
the United States, Dr. Bastable has, I 
think, viewed it too much ah extra to 
realise what is to my mind its most charac¬ 
teristic feature and most valuable lesson for 
other nations—viz., the results of the 
establishment of absolute free trade 

between a mother country and its colonies, 
and of the absolute equalisation of 
their fiscal relations to one another. 
A very slight amount of reflection will show, 
ns that, with the exception virtually of j 


the territories ceded by France and Spain, 
all the states west of the Alleghany range 
are as much colonies of the Eastern sea¬ 
board states as these were of Great Britain; 
and no single provision of the American 
constitution has Been so far-reaching in its 
scope, so fruitful of results, as that which, 
by authorising the admission of new terri¬ 
tories and states into the Union, with rights 
of representation in Congress, and when 
admitted as states on a footing of perfect 
legal equality with all others, has allowed 
a complete system of free trade to grow up 
between 62,000,000 of people, spread¬ 
ing from ocean to ocean, over more than 
3,000,000 square miles. The example has 
been followed of late by our own Canadian 
Dominion; but a war of tariffs still goes on 
more or less between all our other colonies 
among themselves, and of all (the Dominion 
included) with the mother country. And 
Prof. Bastable, in following what may be 
called the anti-colonial lead of the Man¬ 
chester School, does not seem even to have 
conceived the idea of what the British 
empire might have become had each 
successive colony been treated from the first 
as a mere extension of British soil, the 
inhabitants of which should have been not 
“ colonists,” but British citizens, entitled, 
when forming a sufficiently considerable 
body, to representation in the councils of 
the empire, and to equal fiscal rights with 
their fellow-citizens of the British Isles, so 
that there should have been no such thing 
possible as customs’ duties between one 
part of the empire and the other; but if 
any duties were imposed, either here or else¬ 
where, they should have become a mere 
imperial excise duty, consented to by all 
parties interested, and not arbitrarily 
enacted by one of them only. Such an 
ideal may, alas! be now beyond realisation; 
but its principle lies at the bottom of the 
schemes now current for commercial federa¬ 
tion between England and her colonies, and 
it is surely a very narrow and mistaken 
view of such schemes to confound them 
with mere Protectionism or assimilate them 
to it. Utopian or not, they are simply 
strivings towards what Prof. Seeley has 
called “ the expansion of England.” In¬ 
stead of Protection, their ultimate aim is 
Imperial Free Trade. 

So engrossed, indeed, is Prof. Bastable 
with the question of Free Trade as against 
Protection that he overlooks various other 
interesting matters affecting the “ Commerce 
of Nations,” including questions still at 
issue. For instance, we have not a word as 
respects the bearing of slavery on commerce, 
in lowering the quality both of exports and 
imports, the slave being as a rule incapable 
of the finer processes of industry, as well as 
debarred by his position from sharing in 
the demand for anything but the merest 
necessaries of life and the implements 
of the coarser labours. Going a step further, 
the malignant influence of the slave trade 
in destroying legitimate trade is wholly 
pretermitted, as well as the cognate ques¬ 
tions of restrictions on the sale of firearms 
and spirituous liquors to savage tribes, 
duties upon intoxicants generally when 
i imposed to oheck intoxication, and, indeed, 
j it may be said: all that relates to restraints 
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laid or proposed to be laid on commerce 
upon grounds of morality. 

Wiuiout any pretensions to beauty, Prof. 
Bastable’s style is simple and clear. A few 
solecisms should have been corrected— e.g., 
“ The growth of the urban as compared 
with the rural pdpulation and the contrac¬ 
tion of tillage has ” (p. 140); “This opposi¬ 
tion of interests and the impossibility of any 
adequate reconciliation is” ( p. 180); “The 
lowering of duties by commercial treaties 
. . . and the subsequent growth of 

foreign trade gives ” (p. 185); “ The failure 
of their predictions on this special matter 
have ” (190). 

To conclude: Notwithstanding some short¬ 
comings, and especially having reference to 
the lowness of its price, Prof. Bastable has 
given the public a useful and meritorious 
work, and brought within a small compass 
much information, especially with reference 
to foreign countries, which could not other¬ 
wise be obtained, but at a much higher cost 
of money, time, and pains. 

John M. Ludlow. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Railway Man and his Children. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 
Jedwood Justice. By Albany de Eonblanque. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Romance of Modern London. By Curtis 
Yorke. In 3 vols. (White.) 

A Sinner’s Sentence. By Alfred Larder. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A King’s Daughter. By (1. Oardella. In 3 
vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Kidnapped Squatter, fc. By Andrew 
Robertson. (Longmans.) 

A Creature of the Night. By Fergus Hume. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. (Edward Arnold.) 

A notable novel in many respects—notable 
above all things for the one perfect charac¬ 
ter in it— The Railway Man and his Children 
cannot be named in the same breath with 
its author’s Kirsteen and Hester, It is pain¬ 
fully long drawn out: it contains at least 
half a volume of sheer padding. James 
Rowland, the railway man, though obviously 
meant by Mrs. Oliphant to be a strong 
individuality, is an ambitious failure. 
One can understand and forgive his weak¬ 
nesses—his irascibility, his pride, which is 
quite consistent with level-headedness in the 
business affairs of life, and his jealousy, 
preposterous though that is. These are the 
weaknesses of the self-made man who has 
not had time to discipline his nature. But 
it is almost incredible that Rowland should 
believe his son—with whose cubbishness 
and Glasgow plainness he might be dis¬ 
appointed, but of whose probity he has had 
no reason to doubt—guilty of forgery and 
robbery, in spite of the lad’s passionate 
protestations of innocence. And it is 
absolutely incredible that he should have 
given his consent to a union between his 
daughter and Eddy Saumarez, who has 
actually committed the forgery, and who 
contemplates nothing better man developing 


from a ne’er-do-well into a dilettante, and 
who he knows has very bad blood in his 
veins, being the son of the contemptible 
and broken down rake who jilted Evelyn 
Ferrara in her youth. The one thing that 
is altogether admirable in The Railway Man 
and his Children is the patient magnanimity 
of Evelyn Ferrara—for she remains Evelyn 
Ferrara even after she marries James 
Rowland. One pities her for having such 
“ a heavy handful,” as the Scotch say, as 
she had in her undisciplined husband and 
his “ dour” children by his first wife, and 
their tiresome and odious aunt. And yet 
one oannot but admire her for the many 
things she does, and still more for the 
things she leaves unsaid. Although Mrs. 
Oliphant’s glimpses of Glasgow and its 
folks are not quite satisfactory—they seem 
in a fog—she is quite at home at Rosmore, 
down the Clyde. Her vignettes of the 
people that call upon the Rowlands are 
delightful. Altogether, while The Railway 
Man and His Children belongs to the second 
class of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, it occupies 
a prominent place in the first division of 
that class. 

Mr. Albany de Fonblanque’s new story 
is commonplace in one sense, and quite the 
reverse of commonplace in another. Many 
a man has been misunderstood before now 
like Dick of Jedwood Justice, even to the 
extent of being accused of murder and 
seduction. But the number of adventures 
that Dick has to pass through before his 
good name is vindicated, and before he can 
marry the right woman and shake him¬ 
self free of the wrong one, is altogether 
unprecedented. There is no flagging in 
Jedwood Justice ; the country society is well 
sketched, and tough old Mark Applejohn 
is what Carlyle would have termed “ a good 
dish.” 

A Romance of Modem London is a very 
good story of its essentially simple class. 
The plot, though not very remarkable, is 
carefully worked out. A young man has 
to struggle for a livelihood in London, and 
his struggle ends at least in a moral suc¬ 
cess. But he makes a blunder in his first 
marriage with Fay; he ought never to have 
thought of any girl but his only friend and 
consoler Bee. Douglas, however, marries 
Bee after Fag’s death, and is rather too 
effusively happy ever afterwards. A 
Romance of Modern London is written with 
a serious purpose, and ought to be a 
favourite with the large class who prefer 
novels so written to any others. 

There is an unquestionable, though 
squalid, fidelity to truth in A Sinner’s 
Sentence. Undoubtedly there are such beings 
in the world as the hero of Mr. Larder’s 
three volumes—a vulgar creature, seldom 
really sober, whose language is fouler than 
his ideas, and who appears to think it his 
mission in life to play Don Juan wherever 
he finds himself. Whether, however, Her¬ 
bert Clifford—who makes one woman his 
mistress while he intends to make another 
his wife, at the same time that he is 
carrying on an intrigue with a mission¬ 
ary’s wife, and a second (a compulsory 
affair in this case) with a French maid— 
was worth sketching, may be doubted. 


It seems incredible, too, that such a man 
should have been able to inspire practically 
every woman he met with a hopeless and 
sinister affection for himself. But here he 
is in all : his vulgarity, with all his sins, un¬ 
redeemed, irredeemable, for death claims 
him, when the one gate out of his moral 
entanglements opens to him—a portent, a 
monster, and yet not a simulacrum. A 
Sinner’s Sentence is probably, without any 
exception, the most hideously repellent 
story that has been published for some 
years. But there is reality as well as 
realism in it. 

Cornish scenery and society, evangelical 
religion of the most ardent and sincere kind, 
travels in Borneo, the good side of Italian 
character, and the warm heart of a good 
girl, make up A King's Daughter. On the 
whole it is a very pleasant mixture; the 
Italian or Bruno element in it is particularly 
agreeable. One wonders, indeed, why Jim 
and Georgie do not marry in the beginning 
of the first volume and not in the end of the 
third. But they have, of course, certain 
experiences to go through, and have to be 
disciplined in more ways than one. In 
every respect A King's Daughter is a careful, 
conscientious performance, and deserves to 
be read in spite of a tendency, on the part 
of the author, to indulge in reflections of 
the George Eliot type. 

Mr. Robertson, who publishes the volume 
containing The Kidnapped Squatter and other 
Australian tales—which by the way are not 
exclusively Australian—is neither a Steven¬ 
son nor a Haggard, but he has an eye to 
character, and he can tell an incident well. 
The be&t story in his collection is also the 
longest—that in which Jack Reeveley dis¬ 
covers his mysterious uncle and thereby 
attains wealth and happiness. There are 
several good characters in this story, 
notably the old woman, Mrs. McWhae, and 
the detective, McWillie. Altogether, this is 
as pleasant and original a volume of short 
stories as has been printed for a very long 
time. 

A Creature of the Night is, on the whole, 
perhaps worse, rather than better, than the 
majority of the stories which Mr. Fergus 
Hume has produced in such rapid succession 
since he wrote The Mystery of a Hansom Cal. 
The scene is laid in Italy, but Mr. Hume 
seems to be quite ignorant of the Italian 
character. He invents a marvellous in¬ 
trigante and murderer—a countess, no less 
—who seems to know all about poisons, but 
is not so well up in antidotes, and who 
conducts herself in this fashion when 
occasion offers: 

“ She gave a cry of rage like a trapped animal, 
and made a step forward, but, restraining her¬ 
self with a powerful effort, sank into a chair 
and leaned her elbow on the table. Dressed 
in heavy black garments of velvet and silk, 
she looked more like the Borgia than ever, 
and the ruby necklace she constantly wore 
flashed forth rays of red fire in the glimmer ot 
the tremulous light.” 

It does not clearly appear why the Countess 
was not handed over to the police when 
the narrator of the story saw her giving a 
poisoned cup to Guiseppe Pallanza, 
why Hugo Beltrami should marry the 
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SOME BOOKS OK EKOLISII HISTORY. 
The Tombs of the Kings of England. By J. 
Charles Wall. (Sampson Low.) This is an 
important contribution to national archaeology, 
and Mr. Wall must be congratulated upon 
having found a pleasant and interesting bye- 
path of history which has been but little 
trodden. We have, of course, Weaver’s well- 
known work, and that of Richard Gough, 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, and the 
beautiful volume edited by the late Mr. Blore; 
but none of these cover the ground that has now 
been occupied, or deal with their subject in quite 
the same way. Modem research has brought 
to light much that was before unknown or 
obscure. The search for the lost body of 
James I. in the vaults of Westminster Abbey, 
and the discovery of the decapitated body of 
Charles I. in the tomb house at Windsor, are 
among the modem incidents described with 
much particularity by Mr. Wall, who also 
follows Dean Stanley most carefully in those 
investigations which sometimes drew down 
upon him the charge of irreverent curiosity. 
As a matter of fact no one could have dis¬ 
played more tender care than Dean Stanley for 
the relics of which he was the custodian. If 
he thought fit to open the tomb of Richard II. 
in 1871, his treatment both of it and of its 
contents contrasts favourably with the neglect 
exhibited by his predecessors, who not only 
allowed the monument to fall into decay, but 
even the bones therein to be rifled. Gerrard 


Countess, apparently only to hoist her with 
her own petard. But nothing is dear in 
the story; everything is mysterious and 
tiresome in the extreme. 

How love waxes and wanes, how it 
occasionally revives and finally dies, in 
What-is-Called-Soeiety—that dreary world 
where the performance of duty is seldom, ! 
if ever, invoked to prevent or even to chasten 
the gratification of caprice—is the burden j 
of the three episodes which are included in 
Mrs. Clifford’s Lore Letters of a Worldly 
Woman. As a matter of fact, this book gives 
portraits of three modern—very modem— 
young women. The first dislikes common¬ 
place people but dotes on passion, the 
passion, however, which “ was in Joan's 
heart when she rode into Bheims to crown 
her king,” which “ was in Napoleon’s heart 
when he strode on before his army and 
thought the whole world would be his,” 
and which “ was in Samuel Plimsoll’s heart 
when he stepped forth and by a passionate 
moment won his cause.” She bids her lover 
marry his cousin Nell, which, for the sake 
of his own peace of mind, it may be hoped 
that he did. The second young woman, 
who is the most natural of the three, has a 
large assortment of lovers, and marries the 
man who gives her a good social position, 
although all the while she cares for another 
man, who is very interesting and quite 
heartless. The interesting and heartless 
Mark sends Madge, by way of a wedding 
present, a little ebony clock. She buries 
the clock—after winding it up—beneath 
the place where “ we had spent so many 
hours.” The third girl whistles back a 
negligent lover, and then sends him away, 
out of tedium, not out of revenge. This 
book is very clever but very artificial— 
nowhere more artificial than where it is 
most ambitiously introspective. 

William Wallace. 


Andrewes, when a Westminster scholar in 
1766, remembers seeing a schoolfellow poke 
his hand into the tomb and fish out the lower 
jaw bone of the king. Andrewes (afterwards 
Dean of Canterbury) got possession of the bone, 
and seems to have added it to the heirlooms of 
his family. Perhaps some day it may share 
the fate of the crucifix taken out of the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor by sacrilegious 
hands in 1685, which, we learn, was put up 
for sale at a public auction some sixty years 
ago, and has since been lost sight of. Mr. 
Wall, in his desire to make his book thoroughly 
exhaustive, goes back to the semi-mythical 
Lucius, the first Christian king of Britain, 
and to Vortimer and Yortigem, Pendragon 
and Arthur! Perhaps he might have spared 
himself this portion of his task; but, anyhow, 
he has given us an interesting volume, beauti¬ 
fully illustrated and carefully edited, and we 
thank him for it. 

Rockingham Castle and the Watsons. By C. 
Wise. (Elliot Stock.) From time out of 
mind the bold promontory on which Rocking¬ 
ham Castle stands has been used for purposes 
of defence, and William the Conqueror was far 
from being the first strategist to recognise the 
strength of its position and oocupy it accord¬ 
ingly. The fortress which he erected was no 
doubt simple in character, like those which 
preceded it; but none of the existing remains 
belong, in the opinion of Mr. G. T. Clark, to 
so eany a date. The most conspicuous feature 
at the present time is the entrance gateway, 
built in the thirteenth century, when the castle 
underwent extensive repair, amounting almost 
to reconstruction. It is flanked by two semi¬ 
circular towers, bold in design and massive in 
construction, and admits to the outer bailey, 
on the southern side of which most of the 
castle, with its modem additions, stands. 
Edward Watson, who seems to have obtained 
through Chief Justice Montagu an easy lease 
of the royal manor of Rockingham, set him¬ 
self to rebuild the castle about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, adapting its mediaeval 
remains to the altered requirements of his day. 
A hundred years later a further restoration was 
effected by Sir Lewis Watson, first Baron Rock¬ 
ingham ; and since then it has undergone ohanges 
for better and worse—the former at the hands 
of the late Mr. Salvin, the latter by architects 
and builders whose names have deservedly 
perished. It is still a grand historic mansion, 
full of interest as well as beauty; and Mr. 
Wise’s enthusiasm for the place and its owners, 
past and present, royal and gentle, is reason¬ 
able enough. His volume, well-printed and 
arranged, is rich in illustrations, pedigrees, and 
documentary evidences. Further study of 
charters will show him that he has not yet 
mastered all the contractions with which they 
abound; but we are grateful to him for giving 
us so many of them in their entirety, and for 
the really valuable family history which his 
research and industry have produced. 

The History of St. Martin’s Church, Canter¬ 
bury. A Monograph. By the Rev. C. F. 
Routledge. (KeganPaul&Co.) The claim of St. 
Martin’s, Canterbury, which the unappreciative 
Stukely called “a small and mean church,” to 
the highest antiquity has never been advanced 
in a more effective manner than by Mr. 
Routledge. He has the enthusiasm of the 
antiquary, without his excessive credulity. 
Thus, the story of Lucius, king of Britain, his 
conversion and his family relationship, is dis¬ 
missed with the observation that the legend 
probably belongs to the eighth century, and 
originated in a desire to connect the early 
growth of Christianity in Britain with the see 
of Rome. But must we not ascribe to a some¬ 
what similar desire the author’s own effort to 
show that St. Martin’s is one of the few (nay, 


with St. Mary’s in the Castle, Dover, of the two) 
religious buildings which date from the Roman 
occupation of Britain—that on its altar con¬ 
tinuously for thirteen centuries the Eucharist 
has been offered, and that within its walls, 
then already ancient, St. Augustine himself may 
have preached ? The idea is so alluring that 
we are not surprised that Mr. Routledge has 
pursued it with ardour. Yet, though his good 
sense and careful reading have preserved him 
from the extravagant statements which some 
have too readily made, we are unable to say 
more than that he has made out as good a case 
as the circumstances admit. Anyhow, he has 
written an interesting and valuable monograph, 
dealing not merely with the disputed points to 
which we have referred, but with the indisput¬ 
able facts of its later history and the many 
curious features which its architecture still 
presents, 

“ Popular County Histories.” —A History 
of Nottinghamshire. By Cornelius Brown. 
(Elliot Stock.) Opinions are likely to differ with 
regard to the critical standard which it is fitting 
to apply to a work of this kind. Reviewers 
who think that a high degree of antiquarian 
knowledge or of literary skill is indispensable 
in a “Popular County History” will necessarily 
judge Mr. Brown’s work unfavourably. But it 
contains just the kind of information that 
ordinary readers, not engaged in special 
historical studies, will chiefly look for; and the 
style is unpretending and straightforward. The 
history of a midland county, unlike that of 
some of the southern and northern counties, 
has no intrinsic unity, but is merely the history 
of the individual towns, villages, and great 
houses within the limits of the shire. Mr. Brown 
recognises this fact, and has accordingly 
arranged his material in the order of locality ; 
and he shows more than ordinary good sense 
in abstaining altogether from etymologising on 
place-names, speculations about prehistoric con¬ 
ditions, and excursions into the field of general 
English history. The chapters on “ Legend, 
Tradition,and Anecdote,” and on “Dialect and 
Folklore,” are poor; in those dealing with 
geology, botany, ornithology, and church 
architecture, Mr. Brown has obtained the 
assistance of specialists. So far as our local 
knowledge enables us to judge, the historical 
information is accurate; and altogether the 
volume appears to us superior in general use¬ 
fulness ana interest to many county histories 
more ambitious in design. 

Text-Book of English History from the Earliest 
Times. For (Colleges and Schools. By Osmund 
Airy. With Sixteen Maps. (Longmans.) Mr. 
Osmund Airy has gained deserved repute by 
original work on the history of a portion of the 
Stuart period, and his treatment of that period 
is naturally far superior to that found in 
ordinary school histories. The earlier parts of 
the book are not quite satisfactory with regard 
to accuracy of detail. It is startling to find a 
scholar of Mr. Airy’s ability transcribing (of 
course, in ignorance of their source) some of 
the figments of the pseudo-Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester with regard to Roman Britain, or to read 
that the British Church had a vernacular trans¬ 
lation of the Bible. The account of the origin 
of the “Saxon Chronicles” is curiously in¬ 
correct, and the designation of the author of 
“Piers Plowman” as Robert Langland is a 
perverse revival of an obsolete mistake. So far 
as style is concerned, the book must certainly 
rank among the very best of school histories. 
The expression is terse and condensed, but 
throughout unusually spirited and interesting. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Trustees ot the British 
Museum have appointed Dr. Ernest A. T. W. 
Budge to be Keeper of Egyptian and Oriental 
Antiquities, in succession to Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf, who retires under the operation of the 
Order in Council which fixes seventy years as 
the limit of age in the Civil Service. 

Mb. Theodore Bent, who has now arrived 
in England, will give an account of his ex¬ 
ploration of Zimbabye and other ruined cities 
of Mashonaland at the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on February 22, when the 
many objects of art and handwork that he has 
brought back with him will also be exhibited. 
We understand that his researches in the 
libraries of Lisbon have confirmed him in the 
opinion that these mysterious ruins are of 
Sabaean origin, and that the prehistoric gold 
miners came from Arabia. 

Mr. Hume Brown, the biographer of George 
Buchanan, has just been informed by Senhor 
Guilherme J. C. Henriquez of his discovery in 
the archives at Lisbon of the records of the 
trial of Buchanan by the Inquisition at 
Coimbra about 1550. Among the documents 
is Buchanan’s own defence, written in Latin, 
and apparently in his own hand. The discovery 
is of special importance as bearing on the most 
interesting episode in Buchanan’s career, and 
that of which least is known. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who is slowly 
recovering from a severe illness, has been 
obliged to cancel all her lecture engagements 
for the current month. 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly issue, under 
the title of Last Words of Carlyle, a volume 
containing the “Excursion to Paris,” and also 
the novel" Watton Reinfred,” both of which 
have been appearing in the New Revieiv. 

The first part of Dr. H. Sweet’s New Enylish 
Grammar, Logical and Historical, will shortly 
be published in the Clarendon Press Series. It 
is intended to supply the want of a compendious 
English Grammar, founded on the latest results 
of philology, especial attention being given to 
the definitions of the parts of speech, &c., to the 
principles of linguistio development, to the 
chronology and dialectology of English, and to 
phonology. 

The fifth and concluding volume of The 
Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand, with an ex¬ 
haustive index to the whole work, will be 
issued by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. on 
April 6. It will be published simultaneously 
in Paris, Germany, and New York. 

The series of letters contributed by Mr. 
Amold-Forster to the Times during November 
and December, upon “The British Army on 
the Home Establishment,” are to be reprinted 
with a preface and notes, and in addition 
suggestions for remedying some of the existing 
defects. The work will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

Mr. C. F. Bastable, professor of political 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin—whose 
Commerce of Nations is reviewed elsewhere 
in the Academy —has written a work on Public 
Finance, which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

Under the title of The Sony of Dermot, the 
text of an important though little known MS., 
preserved among the Carew Papers at Lambeth, 
will shortly be published by the Clarendon 
Press. The MS., in French rhymes of the 
thirteenth century, relates the story of Strong- 
bow’s invasion of Ireland, and is based on 
contemporary Irish information. It has 
hitherto been known only from an inaccurate 
abstract made by Sir George Carew in 1617, 
and from a transcript of the French text pub¬ 


lished by Pickering in 1837. The text has now 
been carefully revised and literally translated 
by Mr. Goddard Orpen, who has added an 
introduction, notes, glossary, &c., with a map 
of Leinster and Meath showing the places 
mentioned in the poem. A page of the MS. is 
reproduced in facsimile. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish during 
the present month Mr. Conan Doyle’s new 
book, The Doings of Baffles Haw. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish in a 
few days Ada Cambridge’s new novel, Not All 
in Vain, in three volumes. 

Mr. F. F. Roget, who has written several 
articles for the new edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia, is preparing for Messrs. Wil¬ 
liams & Norgate a manual of French literature, 
philology, and history, which is intended to 
meet the standard of the Scotch Education 
Department in the honours grade of the leaving 
certificate examinations. 

A NEW work on The Redemption of the Body, 
by Mr. W. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. F. A. Edwards has compiled a little 
book on Early Hampshire Printers, which may 
be obtained from the office of the Hampshire 
Independent, Southampton. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. have in 
the press a cheap edition of A Cardinal Sin, 
by the late Hugh Conway, with an illustrated 
oover. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. announce 
that a second edition (the fifteenth thousand) 
of the Rev. Silas K. Hooking’s latest work, 
For Light and Liberty, which was published in 
December, is now ready. 

Since Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe undertook the 
editing of Annals of Our Time (Macmillans), ho 
has brought out new Parts with commendable 
promptitude. Formerly, a new Part used to 
appear about every three years, without any 
particular regard to date or uniformity. Now, 
we already have before us the Part covering 
the twelve months of 1891; and we presume 
that henceforth the issue will correspond with 
the calendar year—by far the most convenient 
arrangement. Still, it must not be forgotten 
that the work still follows the main lines— 
though it does not repeat the whole of the 
quaint title—adopted by its founder, Mr. 
Joseph Irving, who has also won reputation as 
the historian of Dumbartonshire ; and it is 
pleasant to remember that he was himself able 
to continue his task from the accession to the 
jubilee of the Queen. His labours have been of 
incalculable service to the journalist, the 
politician, and even the historian. In Mr. 
Fyfe he seems to have found a worthy 
successor, who has the great advantage of 
youth. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Term at Oxford begins at the end of this 
week. Meanwhile, Convocation has already 
passed decrees altering the dates of certain 
examinations, which will have the effect of 
extending term to the usual eight weeks. 

The professorial body at Cambridge has 
suffered another severe loss in the death of Sir 
George Paget, who succumbed to an attack of 
influenza on Friday, January 29. He was 
born in 1809, Sir James Paget, the surgeon, 
being his younger brother by five years. He 
graduated at Caius College as seventh wrangler 
in 1831, and for the remainder of his life 
devoted himself to the practice of medicine at 
Cambridge. It was not till 1872 that he was 
appointed regius professor of physic. To him, 


and to Sir Murray Humphry, professor of 
surgery, Cambridge mainly owes the resuscita¬ 
tion of its now flourishing school of medicine, 
which has kept pace with the growth of its 
school of natural science. 

The number of matriculations at Cambridge 
this term amounts to thirty-seven, as com¬ 
pared with forty-seven last year, thus showing 
that the decrease noticed in October still con¬ 
tinues. Of the total, nine were non-collegiate, 
and seven from Trinity Hall. 

The Isaac Newton studentship at Cam¬ 
bridge, of the value of £250, tenable for three 
years, has been awarded to Mr. F. W. Dyson, 
fellow of Trinity College. 

The Rev. H. E. Ryle, Hulsean professor 
divinity at Cambridge, has in the press a book 
on the Growth ana Formation of the Canon 
of the Old Testament, which will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mr. Hicks announces a course of five 
lectures at Sidney College, Cambridge, upon 
“ The Being of God," dealing with the 
historical, cosmical, teleological, and moral 
arguments. 

The joint grand Gresham committee, of 
which tiie Lord Mayor is chairman, have 
unanimously adopted the following resolu-. 
tion :— 

“That this committee are willing to co-operate 
with University and King’s Colleges, and with the 
medical colleges of the great hospitals, in the 
establishment of the proposed university in and 
for London, on the understanding that it be 
called the Gresham University.” 

A second series of free popular lectures will 
be begun at University College next Wednes¬ 
day evening, when Mr. H. H. S. Cunnynghame 
will lecture on “ Taxes and Taxpayers.” 
Among the other arrangements are—“ History 
and Literature,” by Prof. John Nichol; 
“What is £1?” by Prof. H. S. Foxwell; 
“The Wisdom of the East,” by Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids; “Ups and Downs of a Moun¬ 
tain Chain,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; and 
“ Swift,” by Mr. Henry Craik. 

On Sunday next, February 7, the Warden of 
University Hall, Gordon-square, will continue 
his course of afternoon lectures on “ The 
Growth of a Nation’s Religion.” He proposes 
to examine the character and value of the 
oldest stratum of Biblical traditions, and thence 
to proceed to a constructive treatment of the 
historical developments of the religion of 
Israel. 

The Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute 
(Yol. xxiii., Part 3) contains a full report of 
the paper read last month by Prof. T. 
P. Anderson Stuart upon “ University Life 
in Australasia,” together with the discussion 
that followed. It appears that the total 
number of students is about 2000, of whom 591 
are at Melbourne, 533 at Sydney, 289 at 
Adelaide, and 636 at the several colleges of New 
Zealand. 

In the February number of the Educational 
Review, Sir William Markby sketches tiie 
historical connexion between the Indian Civil 
Service examination and the university of 
Oxford. He makes bold to say that “ aU the 
subjects in the examination are taught at 
Oxford, and can be used for taking a degree.” 
He also admits that, in the future, candidates 
will be advised not to attempt honours in a final 
school. 

M. Pierre Laffitte, the recognised head 
of French Positivism, has been appointed 
professor of the history of science at the 
College de France. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

JOHN COUCH ADAMS. 

The English Discoverer of the Planet Neptune, 
died at Cambridge, Jan. 22. 

God stretched His jewelled splendour fair and 
wide 

Above the Cornish moorlands, there He met 
A boy, and from dark fallows dewy-wet 
Bade him look up. He, scholar grown, espied 
The wandering of lone Uranus, and plied 
Star-quest in heights abysmal, till his net 
Of calculations intricate had set 
Sure, but unseen, far Neptune at the side 
Of that perturbed planet. Then was hurled 
Space from its throne, and distance was en¬ 
chained, 

And mind flung back the gates of ultimate 
gloom— 

But little said the seeker, he who gained 
Glory for England in his narrow room, 
Wherein he cramped the Heavens and found a 
world. H. D. Rawx.sley. 


IN MEMO 111 AM. 

PROF. B. TEX BRINK. 

By the death of Prof. Bernhard ten Brink, 
English scholarship throughout the world has 
suffered an irreparable loss. He has been taken 
from us in the prime of life, with full promise 
of many a future triumph in the domain where 
all have long acknowledged him supreme 
leader. His reputation as a scholar and his¬ 
torian of literature spread far beyond the 
boundaries of his adopted land; his power as 
a teacher brought many a student to his 
class-room from across the Atlantic. If he did 
not attract English students to a like extent, 
the fault has lain with them alone; for he was 
a great teacher, complete master of the more 
purely philological aspect of his subject, and at 
the same time, a subtle and artistic critic, yet 
so modest as to feel real pleasure at the 
presence of Englishmen in his classes. We who 
had the privilege of studying under him mourn 
the loss not only of a brilliant scholar, but also 
of a master and friend. 

We seem to see that sensitive, expressionful 
face again, those clear grey piercing eyes still 
before us, and to hear his musical, enthusiastic 
tone of voice as ho made clear to ns some 
difficult problem in philology, or filled the 
empty shell of some dead writer’s name with a 
living content. Never was there a man who 
was more unsparing in his judgment on super¬ 
ficial work, never a scholar more ready with 
sympathetic help when he saw sign of promise. 
Never was there a man who was better 
able, while keeping strictly to the scientific, 
genetic method of approaching a subject, 
to clothe a bare skeleton with esh and 
blood. His criticism was dramatic while 
discriminating; at once keen and appreciative. 

Prof, ten Brink’s reputation was first made 
by his Chaucer Studies (1870), concerning which 
Dr. Fumivall, the founder of the Early English 
Text Society, declared that it led to the forma¬ 
tion of the Chaucer Society, and that it was by 
far the best book on the subject. He was, 
perhaps, more widely known for his History of 
English Literature, which, unfortunately, is left 
incomplete. Still, it is possible that from 
material accumulated, his literary executors 
may be able to bring it down to Shakspere’s 
day. As a philologist, we are indebted to him 
chiefly for his Grammar and Metric of Chaucer 
(1884), practically the only Middle English 
Grammar we possess. His Studies in Beowulf 
(1888) are also of great value; while his con¬ 
tribution on Old English Literature, written 
for Paul’s Qrundriss der Germanischen Philologie, 
is practically completed, and includes his views 
upon Old Germanic Metric, 


Prof, ten Brink was bora in 1841, at Amster¬ 
dam, and studied under Diez and Delias at 
Bonn; thence he was called to Marburg as 
assistant professor, and on the reconstitution of 
Strasburg University iu 1872, was appointed 
rofessor there. He died at his residence in 
trasburg on Friday, January 29, after a few 
days’ illness. 

His pupils may try to find comfort in the 
words of nis favourite poet— 

“ And certeinly a man hath most honour 
To dyen in Ms excellence and flour, 

Whan he is siker of his gode name.” 

T. Gregory Foster. 

H. Frank Heath. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The new series of Mind opens with a sub¬ 
stantial bill of fare. The editor leads off by 
assuring his readers that the journal will not 
undergo any considerable change in his hands, 
though a partly new and valuable feature in 
the future will be “ Reports by Specialists of 
Current Work in their Several Departments.” 
If the experimental psychologists abroad and 
(we may now begin to add) at home will only 
keep the editor properly supplied with the results 
of their researches, he will have material 
enough. The first and, perhaps, the strongest 
article in this number is a first study on “ The 
Logical Calculus,” by Mr. W. E. Johnson. 
The essayist seeks to reduce tho principles of 
symbolic logic to their simplest form; and he 
certainly succeeds in carrying them up to a 
surprising degree of axiomatic simplicity. Of 
particular interest is the way in which he 
develops from his fundamental principles the 
several varieties of proposition, as the hypo¬ 
thetical and the alternative (either ./• or y). His 
1 view of the relation of symbolic logic to 
; mathematics is new and interesting, and the 
whole paper deserves careful perusal. It is fitted 
to give the reader a good idea of the immense 
strides which the theory of formal logic is now 
taking. In reading it, however, one cannot help 
wondering what another practical Locke, when 
he arises, will say about all this abstruse and 
subtle speculation. If the old syllogistic logic 
was of next to no account for a man’s 
guidance in carrying out the actual reasonings 
of everyday life, what, it may be asked, is the 
practical utility of the new symbolic logic, 
which is a kind of algebra of the syllogistic 
arithmetic ? The other papers are an essay on 
“ The Idea of Value,” by Mr. 8. Alexander; 
on “The Changes of Method in Hegel’s 
Dialectic,’’ by Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart; and 
on “The Law of Psychogenesis,” by Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan. The last is an interesting 
attempt to show that mind develops all along 
the evolutional line by “ the elimination of the 
incongruous.” One is glad to see that the 
sections devoted to discussion and to critical 
notices are as good as ever. Attention ought, 
perhaps, to be oalled to a subtle and penetrating 
note on ‘ ‘ The Feeling-tone of Desire and 
Aversion,” by Prof. H. Sidgwick. It shows 
the writer to be no less acute in the analysis of 
psychical states than in that of ethical and 
social phenomena, which are, indeed, at bottom, 
psychological also. 

The last two numbers of Brain quite main¬ 
tain tho reputation of the journal as one of 
interest for others than medical men. Indeed, 
a long and elaborate article in Parts liv. andlv., 
by Dr. A. D. Waller, on “ The Sense of 
Effort,” is of capital importance to the psycho¬ 
logist, as supplying much needed evidence in 
favour of that theory of the muscular sense, 
held by Bain, Wundt, and others, though not 
very fashionable just now, viz., that the 
muscular sensations or “ feelings ” are in part 
the psychical concomitants of the efferent 


nerve-current (motor innervation). The 
writer’s experiments and reflections have 
primarily to do with the phenomena of muscular 
fatigue, the sensation of which he refers largely 
to a central as distinguished from a peripheral 
nervous base. His contention that the sensa¬ 
tions of muscular action and of fatigue are 
similar, and consequently are to be referred to 
the same neural conditions, ingenious as it is, 
cannot be said to be quite conclusively made 
out. Another article whioh will repay careful 
attention from the psyohologioal student is 
that on “ The Localisation of the Auditory 
Centre,” by Dr. C. K. Mills, of Philadelphia. 

The most recent addition to periodical 
literature is the Investors' Review, a quarterly 
of some 200 well-printed pages, published by 
Messrs. Longmans. The editor is Mr. A. J. 
Wilson, who is known as the author of The 
Resources of Modem Countries (2 vols., 1878), 
and The National Budget in the “ English 
Citizen” series (1882). The articles are un¬ 
signed ; but in not a few of them we think we 
can trace the clearness of exposition, extent of 
knowledge, and vigorous style which char¬ 
acterise the editor himself, who seems to have 
inherited the mantle of Bernard Cracroft. He 
declines to insert any financial advertisements, 
and will therefore have to depend almost 
entirely upon subscriptions. We can only say 
that the first number is eminently readable, 
and is certainly not marked by undue con¬ 
sideration for city magnates. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON HERO[N]DA8. 

British Museum: Jan. 26,1892. 

I send a few further corrections of the MS. 
readings, which may be added to those com¬ 
municated by Mr. Headlam, with most of which 
I fully concur. 

I. 53. tvtpa i 81 n lay, suggested by Mr. Hardie 
and Prof. Tucker, is possible. 

I. 60. ml raraAifsi (read by Dr. E. Meister of 
Leipzig). 

I. 68. pu T7JK 7ctp MarSpios Kariirhainv, which 
makes it unnecessary to change the following 

Hat. 

TV. 62. Probably rypoarpay, as read by Dr. 
Meister. 

VII. 53. Probably -ooxiSaj, whence rdi p tv 
aapfiaXovxtSas may be conjectured. 

Now that Prof. Diels has identified No. 9 of 
the new fragments as part of No. 1, it is pos¬ 
sible to go a step farther. At the end of the 
continuous portion of the papyrus, after col. 41, 
the initial letters of the last ten lines of col. 42 
are visible. Combining these with the letters 
in frag. 9, we get the following as the begin¬ 
nings of the lines: 

1 . 9 (12), i*' hi: 1. 10, lv Tij: 1. 11, tunyii 
(confirming the form in VIII. 1): 1, 12, tmovaov 
(not \ovoaf, a reading due to the fact that a 
portion of * appears on the fragment contain¬ 
ing the latter part of the word) : 1. 13, 
rpiyoy Tin’ : l. 14, uatfpijl o- : 1. 15, J*(f)l S<. 
The initial letters of the three remaining lines 
are: 1, 16, y ; 1. 17, «v; 1. 18, ty ; but here the 
following letters are wanting. 

The identification of these lines as composing 
col. 42 of the MS. is now complete, if further 
proof was wanted. 

It may be mentioned that Prof. Blass has 
suggested that No. 8,11. 2, 3, may be identified 
with Bergk’s frag. 10, which can then be 
restored as two iambics. 

F. Q. Kenyon. 

[Two books on Herondas, both by Dr. O. 
Orusius, are announced by Herr Teubner, of 
Leipzig. One is an edition of the text, 
forming a volume in the “ Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana.” It will be based, of course, 
upon Mr. Kenyon’s reading of the MS., without 
much regard for Mr. Rutherford’s recension ; 
but the emendations and other suggestions that 
have appeared in varions quarters will receive 
due consideration. The other book will con¬ 
sist of Studies on Herondas, to appear in two 
parts. The first will treat mainly of the pro¬ 
verbial phrases and literary reminiscences 
which form such a prominent feature in these 
Mimes, and will also seek to determine the 
position of Herondas in regard to his pre¬ 
decessors and followers. The second part will 
discuss questions of prosody and metre, and 
others connected with the origin and growth of 
the Mime.] 


THE ALBERT CHARTER. 

London: Jan. 80, 1892. 

A few last words, and, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, this controversy must dose. Sir George 
Toung is not the first person to mistake the bitter 
logic of facts for “ acrid rhetoric,” and I fear he 
will learn too late that the wise ‘ ‘ administrator ” 
would have bent before the coming storm. 
Had the promoters of the charter admitted its 
defects, we might have seen Parliament 
petitioning Her Majesty not to grant the 
charter unless it be substantially modified. 
But when one of them writes that “ the intro¬ 
duction of religious tests into university life is 
a matter of long standing; no new or additional 
element of this kind is introduced by the 
charter into the university life of London ”; 
then it is clear that all Parliament can be 
urged to do is to condemn unconditionally a 
charter whose promoters have not greater 
insight into modem needs than is expressed by 
these sentences. 

Sir George Young must surely believe that 
academic life has a dearly marked growth, and 
that surviving types are practically the fittest 
for the wants of the age. In founding a new 
university, are we not to be guided by the 
experience of the past ? Now, the origin of 
tests in the older universities was, as Sir 
William Hamilton has shown, a product of that 
mastery of the colleges over the university which 
reduced Oxford ana Cambridge in the second 
quarter of this century to a nigh impotent 
condition so far as learning was concerned. 
The amazing growth of these two universities 
in the last twenty years—their rebirth, so to 
speak—is chiefly due to the reassertion by tli'e 
university of its true position to its largdy taking 
upon itself the work of teaching, and its gradual 
reduction of the colleges to a subordinate position. 
The passing of t.he University Tests Act, 1871, 
fitly marks the beginning of the new epoch. 
That Act freed learning from the trammels of 
any kind of dogma; and only those who know 
the private opinions of Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarscan judge how many of the most distin¬ 
guished teachers and researchers at present in 
those universities would have been excluded by 
the ancient regime. Hitherto there has been no 
university life in London; a movement has been 
started to create it, and when a charter is 
drafted which allows a test to be administered 
to half the teachers in the Faculties of Science 
and Arts, we are told that “ the introduction of 
religious tests into university life is a matter of 
long standing.” Yes, just as long standing as 
the mastery of the colleges over the university 
at Oxford or Cambridge! The granting of 
monopolies by the Crown is also “of long 
standing,” but both monopolies and religious 
tests have disappeared from modern life; and 
Sir George Young will find it hard to cite the 
case of any first - class university—outside 
Russia—where tests are imposed, except in the 
faculty of theology! To re-introduce them is 
contrary to all the progress of the last twenty 
years, and certainly will introduce a “ new and 
additional element.”— i.e., one which exists no¬ 
where else—into London university life. A 
college established for denominational purposes 
may, of course, set what tests it pleases; but if 
it does so, it cannot form a fit body to make 
appointments to a university staff. Yet such 
it is according to Sir George Young! “To 
ensure the appointment of fit persons as pro¬ 
fessors,” he writes, “ it is by no means neces¬ 
sary that these appointments should lie with 
the principal governing body.” Perhaps not; 
but the history of the older universities suffi¬ 
ciently indicates that it is fatal to the university 
to be absolutely controlled by its colleges in this 
or any other respect. 

A greater administrative authority than 
appears among the promoters of this charter, 
a man ripe in academic experience and having 
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the history of university life at his fingers’ ends 
—I mean Sir William Hamilton—states the 
following among principles which 

“ have been universally and exclusively approved 
in practice. Precisely as they have been purely 
and thoroughly applied, have universities always 
risen to distinction; precisely as they have beeu 
neglected or reserved, have universities always sunt 
into contempt.” 

Namely: 

“ Nothing tends more directly to lower, in the 
eyes of the patron and of the public, the import¬ 
ance of on academical patronage, consequently 
nothin.:' : U more to enervate and turn off the 
credit or discredit attached to its acts, and to 
weaken the sense of responsibility felt in its dis¬ 
charge, than the right of appointing professors in 
general, or, still more, of appointing to individual 
chairs, being thrown in as an accidental, and 
consequently a minor, duty, to be lightly performed 
by functionaries not chosen as competent to this 
particular duty, but constituted for a wholly 
different purpose. But with its patronage is 
naturally conjoined, as an inferior function, the 
general superintendence of a university: academi¬ 
cal curators and patrons should, in fact, be the 
same.” 

Sir George Young’s scheme divorces them 
and places the patronage in the hands of the 
college councils, bodies “ constituted for a 
wholly different purpose.” The interests of 
the colleges and the university will not be at 
one, and the former will have the mastery. 

Let me point this out clearly. I and eighty 
per cent, of my collegiate colleagues were 
appointed for certain duties which we may 
or may not undertake efficiently. Those duties 
involve teaching of a very laborious and 
elementary kind, much of which is not at all 
academic in character. Now this eighty per 
cent, of teaohers is thrust without further ado 
on the new university. We may or may not do 
our oollegiate work with profit to our students, 
but what is quite clear is that neither by 
scientific nor literary reputation are we the 
type of men that the university of the capital, 
if it were worthy of the nation, would select as 
its teachers. The other twenty per cent, shall 
pass muster. Is the university to “ induce us 
to withdraw ” ? If it does, it may get more 
distinguished men, but such men will hardly 
undertake the elementary collegiate teaching. 
At the very outset, if the Albert Charter were 
to be granted, the interests of the colleges and 
of the university would clash, and it is the latter 
which would go to the wall. I again assert 
that a university of which eighty per cent, of 
the-teachers are below the true standard of a 
great metropolitan university must be wanting 
in dignity. Its teachers will live for the col¬ 
leges and not for the university. I agree with 
Sir George Young that a charter cannot 
directly provide funds, but I assert that it can 
directly control, if wisely drafted, the expendi¬ 
ture of existing funds. One of the great 
defects of London higher teaching is the com¬ 
petition of rival institutions, which squander 
on duplicate professorships, and on two or three 
small laboratories, what ought to provide s single 
efficient teacher and at first-class equipment. 
There is nothing in the new charter which will 
prevent this in the future. It distinctly 
asserts that the colleges are to be completely 
autonomous. 

Finally, Sir George Young admits that the 
fundamental feature of the new university is the 
creation of a new examining body. He adds 
that it also creates a good deal more, “ as has 
been sufficiently shown in the Academy.” He 
must assume that the readers of the Academy 
are all using his own roseate magnifying 
glasses. The history, if not of the next few 
weeks, then of the next few years, will, I fe* r > 
shew him that universities cannot be created 
without regard to the experience of the past, 
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the wants of the present, or the probable 
development of the future. 

Karl Pearson. 


WHAT NAME DOES “ JACK ” COME FROM ? 

Sydenhara-hill: J.io. 28,1991. 

I heartily sympathise with Mr. Nicholson 
in his endeavours to connect “Jack” with 
“John,” because I myself have more than 
once made an effort in the same direction— 
though not precisely on the same lines—but 
always without success. It had seemed to me 
possible that the Scotch “Jock ” might repre¬ 
sent the ’lult (of say Johan), pronounced Jok, 
just as many English Hebrew scholars pro¬ 
nounce the original Hebrew Jocltiindn Jokivnfin, 
either because they cannot or will not give its 
aspirate value to the Hebr. Cheth. But I 
could not discover the slightest evidence in 
favour of this view, and I was, therefore, 
obliged to give in to the old—I should say 
very old—view that Jack is the Fr. Jake or 
Ja(c)que. 

Let us compare the filiation of “Jack” as 
derived by Mr. Nicholson from Johan, and as 
derived from Jacobum, and we shall at once 
see how much more easy and natural the second 
is than the first. Mr. Nicholson’s filiation runs 
about as follows: 

Johan, Jehan, Jhan,* Jan, Jan(e)kin, Janky, 
(or Jaklcyn), JaJcley, Jakke (Jacke), Jak (Jack), 
the italics marking the forms which Mr. Nichol¬ 
son is unable to find. 

The filiation from Jacobum runs as follows : 

Jacobum, Jacomum (cf. the Ital. Giacomo), 
Jakeme, Jakme.t Jake, Jaque, Jacque, Jack. All 
these forms exist with the exception of Jaco- 
raum, which can readily bo deduced from 
Giacomo, and most of them will be found in a 
note of mine in A Tote* and Queries (7th 8. 
x. 130) on James and Jacob. If I do not there 
give Jaque and Jacque (which will be found in 
Boquefort, in Larchey, or in Mistral), it was 
simply because, as I was considering the word 
James, which conies from Jacobus, I was not 
bound to quote any forms coming from 
Jacobum. 

In German the form “ Jack ” exists totidem 
literis, and is admitted to come from Jacob—see 
Wackemagel (A7. Schriflen, Leipzig, 1874) 
iii. 162. He also gives the broader dim. forms 
Jooki and Jockeli, which he calls oheralaman- 
nisi'h, and which exactly correspond to the 
Scotch Jock. 

The “weak points” in Mr. Nicholson’s 
derivations are really so very weak that, to my 
mind, they upset his whole case. He cannot 
find Janky, and I do not see that he is ever 
likely to find it, for when and where has the 
dim. kyn (kin) become ky ! Jocky does, indeed, 
still exist; but this has been made out of Jack 
by adding y, as in John, John(n)y, and is 
therefore altogether different from Mr. Nichol¬ 
son's Jakky, which is made up of Jan and a 
supposed dim. ky (=kyn), by the assimilation 
of the n to the following k. And even if Mr. 
Nicholson had been able to get Icy out of Icyn, 
he would still have to show that this Icy could 
become Ice; and this done, there would be the 


* In Wycliffe I find Joon, Jhon, and Jon, and of 
thefe Joon was probably pronounced like Joan ; 
but I cannot say whether the o in the two other 
forms was long or short (as in the John of the present 
day). If it represents the a and not the o of Johan, 
it was probably short. In old French I find 
Johan. Jehan (Roquefort), but where did Mr. 
Nicholson get his Eng. Johan from ? 

t Km being difficult of pronunciation, the m dis¬ 
appeared in this instance; but, in the case of 
James, it is the k which vanishes. The filiation is 
as follows : Jacobus, JacSmus, Jaketnes, Jakmes, 
James, all these forms (with the exception of 
.Taeomus) being found and being given in my note 
in Notes and Queries quoted further on. 


further task of showing that the Janke thus 
obtained could become Jakke by the disap¬ 
pearance of the n or its assimilation to the k. 

And of neither of those two steps has Mr. 

Nicholson been able, as he himself allows, to 
collect an example. 

The only question remaining, therefore, is 
this: Are Mr. Nicholson’s avowed “weak 
points ” more or less difficult to get over than 
the ordinary supposition that the French Jake 
or Jacque, having found its way into England, 
came in the course of time to be used as a 
'pet name for John”? To my mind, they 
are infinitely more difficult—indeed, I look upon 

them as insuperable, while in the alternative i regret that I have only now Had an 
supposition I see no difficulty whatever. Nor opportunity of seeing Mr. Lang’s letter under 
is it likely that I should, after having argued the above heading in the Academy of January 
in the Academy of November 21, 1891, that j 16. I may, however, still be permitted to indi- 
the Greeks—or, rather, people speaking Greek cate the ethnological and economical facts, 
-at different times confounded the Hebrew the importance of which, with reference to 


was applied to a man, then I fail to see how 
it can originally have had the meaning assigned 
to it by Prof. Skeat—viz., “ A man who ex¬ 
hibited performing apes.” I have, therefore, 
| endeavoured to show (Notes and Queries, 
7 th S. xi. 126) that the original meaning was 
Jack among, or of, the apes, and so an ape 
himself, just as Catprina Dei Medici means 
that Caterina was a member of the Medici 
1 family. F. Chance. 


THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 

Guildford: Jan. 27, 1892. 

I regret that I have only now had 


equivalent for John with those for Jonah, 
Jonathan, and even Joseph. And such con¬ 
fusion is, as one might expect, still more 
common in the case of abbreviated or diminu¬ 
tive Christian names. Thus Miss Yonge tells 
us in her Index that May in England stands 
for Mary, but in Scotland for Margaret. See 
also Jamieson, who tells us, moreover, that 
Mysie stands both for Marjorie and for 


theories of any social origins whatever, has, for 
many years past, seemed to me ever greater 
the greater one’s knowledge of these facts has 
become. 

1. The foots pointing to Egypt and Chaldea 
as the earliest seats of the origins of civilisa¬ 
tion, i.e., of organised societies, with written 
records. 

2. The facts showing that one of the main 


Marianne. And similarly, in a note in Notes conditions of the origin of these civilisations 


and Queries (7th S. x. 30), I have pointed 
out that in Fronch Ninon may stand for Anne, 
Catherine, and Eugenie. Besides this, we find 
evidence which seems to show that Jacques is 
sometimes used in French where we should use 
John or Jack in English. Comp. “John Bull” ! 
with “Jacques Bonhomme” ; “Jack of all 
trades” with “ Maitre Jacques ” (Littre. Gasc), l 
Jack o’ tho clock (house)” with “ Joquemart,” 
in which, whatever the mart may moan, there 
isthename Jaque — James. And again, Gases./’. 

“ Jacquot” translates it not only “ Jim, Jem,” 
but also “ Jack,” so that it wonld seem that 
in France, also, some confusion has taken place 
between the equivalents of John and James. 
The fact is, Jacque(s) was in former times as 
great a favourite in France as John was in 
England; and this is how Jake or Jaoque, so 
it seems to me, when it had found its way 
into England from France, came (in the form 
of Jack) to be used=John, especially as this had 
already become so short that it could be neither 
abbreviated nor turned into any acceptable 
pet form except Johnny. James had already 
its Jem and Jim; and we could well spare its 
Jack, which had no particular likeness to it, 
and was almost as much like John, especially in 
the form of Jock. 

In conclusion, as Mr. Nicholson has appealed 
to me to help him with his derivation, I will 
point out that Pott (p. 120) and Wacker- 
nagel (loc. cit. iii. 162, note 53), both speak as 
if they considered Jack to come from John; 
but they give no arguments, and no mere 
dicta have any weight with me. Indeed, 
Wackemagel indirectly rather confirms the 
view which I adopt; for, while he says that 
the Swiss dim. “Jogli” may be a pet form of 
Johannes, he allows that the weight of the 
evidence is in favour of the view that it is really 
“ Jiicklm,” a dim. of Jacob, so that it looks as 
if even in Swiss-German some confusion had 
arisen between the equivalents of John and 
James. The g in “Jogli” proves nothing, 
indeed is rather in favour of the James view, 
for in Mistral’s Mod. Prov. Diet, s e. “ Jaque,” 
I find the form Jagme, while Mr. Nicholson 
gives “ Jagge ”= Jakke (and Jakke, according 
to my view, — James), and Wackemagel himself, 
in the very next page, gives Joggi and Joggel 
as <= Jacob (».e., James). 

With regard to Jackanapes, upon which Mr. 
Nicholson incidentally remarks, this word was 
used both of apes and of men; and if, as is 
probable, it meant an ape (= Jack ape) before it 


was a conflict of higher white with lower 
coloured and black races. 

3. The portraits, skulls, and skeletons, de¬ 
monstrating that these white races were non- 
Semitic and non-Aryan, probably pre-Semitic 
and pre-Aryan, and hence conveniently to be 
distinguished by the term “Archaian”—a 
term that has, for some twenty years now, 
been used in geology in not dissimilar rela¬ 
tions. 

4. The wealth and leisure obtained by the 
subjection and exploitation of these lower 
races; and hence conditions very highly 
favourable to the intellectual development of 
the higher races who, as their skulls and 
portraits assure us, were possessed of great 
intellectual capacities. 

5. The world-wide distribution of white 
races, certainly non-Semitic and non-Aryan, 
and not improbably branches of the same white 
stook to which the founders of civilisation in 
Egypt and Chaldea belonged. 

Among less general facts may be noted those 
later results of research which seem to indicate 
the existence of a pre-historic, i.e., pre-Aryan 
and non-Aryan civilisation in India. And hence 
I have the pleasure of agreeing with Mr. Lang 
in such expressions of opinion as the following : 
—“The ideas in contes are of extreme antiquity 
.... much older than India as historically 
known . . . and above all not peculiar to 
India.” But instead of saying, as Mr. Lang 
does, that “ it is just as easy to allege that those 
tales reached India from Egypt, as that they 
reached Egypt from India,” I venture to think 
that consideration of such facts as those above 
indicated, and of others which I have no space 
here to detail, may justify one in believing it 
far more easy to prore that these tales reached 
India from Chaldea or Egypt than that they 
reached Chaldea or Egypt from India; and 
further, that from Egypt, or Southern Arabia, 
far more probably than from India, “ they 
have spread South oven down to South Africa.” 

J. S. Stuart Glennie. 


“THE BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA.” 

Toynbee Hall: Feb. 3, 1692. 

Will you allow me space to protest against a 
book lately published by Dr. Berdoe, under the 
title of The Browning Cyclopaedia ? It may be 
matter of opinion whether the explanation of 
Browning’s recondite allusions is helpful to 
readers—I think it probably is; but, at least, 
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it is desirable that such work should not be 
disfigured by elementary blunders. The follow¬ 
ing are culled from about a dozen pages dealing 
with “ Aristophanes’ Apology ” and the trans¬ 
lation of the “ Agamemnon.” The page refer¬ 
ences are to the thirteenth volume of the 
Collected Works. 

"P. 6. dikast and heliast : the dikast was the 
judge, the heliasts were jurors.” 

“ P. 9. As the Three taught when either woke some 
troe—i.e., the three Furies.” 

Of course the Three are Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides. 

“ P. 10. Milesian smart-place, the Athenian defeat 
at Miletus.” 

The Athenians were not defeated at Miletus; 
rf. Ildt. vi. 21. 

“ P. 21. Kleophon , a tragic poet of Athens.” 

The point is that he was a demagogue ; the poet 
was quite another person. 

“ I’. 46. Taiigetan, one of the Pleiades ” ! 

Browning explains in a bracket “ (you guess, 
Sparte),” Dr. Berdoe, however, failed to guess 
8parte, and looked out Taiigete in his classical 
dictionary by mistake for Taiigetns. 

“ P. 106. Mukenaian tyrant, Agamemnon, King 
of Mycenae.” 

Eurystheus. 

“ P. 253. S/ektra, daughter of Atlas and mother 
of Dordanus, the founder of Troy.” 

Classical dictionary again ! Six Elektras are 
very puzzling. 

“ P. 270. I lion, a town of Macedonia” !!! 

‘'P. 273. Achaian's two-throned empery : the 
Peloponnesos with Greece proper.” 

Aeschylus has 'Kxoli&v ZIBpovov epiros — i.e., the 
brother-kings, Agamemnon and Menelaos. 

“ P. 304. Erinus, a surname of Ceres.” 

“P.307. The Argtian Monster. . . . The 

Lernaean monster with seven heads, slain by 
Hercules.” 

Aeschylus has, *A pytiov Sdaos, Jew ou Hoards, 
aaeitippioos Xtihs, — i.e. the company of Argives 
concealed in the wooden horse. 

“ P. 317. Alkmenc's child, Hercules was the son 
of Alkmenes.” 

“ P. 325. Orthian style, the flogging of boys at 
the altar of Artemis at Sparta, the Diamastigosis.” 

“ Diamastigosis ” is good, but unfortunately 
option iv riyois merely means “ in a shrill tone.” 

But enough. I cannot refrain in the name 
of all lovers of Browning from speaking 
out, when I find a commentator capable of 
such ignorance as this permitted—in Mr. 
Stevenson’s expressive phrase— 

“ To swing by his irreverent tail 
All over the most holy place.” 

Dr. Berdoe naively tells us in his Preface 
that one of his qualifications for his task lies in 
his having “ attended nearly every meeting of 
the Browning Society from its inauguration.” 
I venture to think that his time would have 
been far better occupied in acquiring the 
rudiments of the Greek language. May he 
serve as an awful warning to the universities, 
and as a powerful argument for Mr. Churton 
Collins in his crusade against the severance 
between the study of English and classical 
literature 1 

E. K. Chambers. 


“ FI.Y LIKE WHISTLEJAOKET.” 

Hatfield Hull, Durham: Jan. 27,1892. 

In “ She Stoops to Conquer,” Act iv., occur 
the words spoken by Tony: “ I have got you 
a pair of horses that will fly like Whistlejacket.” 
I have never seen this explained, but have no 
doubt that the reference is to a racehorse, 
famous in its day, named Whistlejacket, which 
lieloDged to Iiord Rockingham. It ran at York 
and Newmarkot in 1754, and had a clean record 
of victories. As Goldsmith’s play was not 
produced till 1773, there would be ample oppor¬ 
tunity for the name to become the typical 
designation of a fleet horse, like the “ Bees- 
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wings” and “Donovans” of a later time. 
There is a life-size picture of “ Whistlejacket,” 
ainted by G. Stubbs, at Wentworth Wood- 
ouse. H. Ellershaw. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 7, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ Fashion 
and Health,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

7.90 p.m. Ethical: “Clas* Ethics,” by Miaa Hughes. 

Monday, Feb. 8, 5 p.m. London Institution: 4 • The Move¬ 
ments of the Body and how they are accomplished,” by 
Mr. H. Power. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” IIL, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 pm. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ Develop¬ 
ment of Electrical Distribution,” III., by Prof. George 
Forbes. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: 44 The Meaning of Life,” by 
the Rev. Dr. W. L. Gildea. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Brain,” 
IV., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, 4 ‘ Gold-Quartz 
Reduction,” by Mr. A. H. Curtis. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: 44 British Columbia: a 
Problem of Colonial Development,” by Canon Beanlands. 

8 30 p.m. Anthropological: 44 Articles and Imple¬ 
ments of every day Use among the Chin Tribes on the 
Burmese Frontier,” by Mr. M. J. Walhouse ; 44 The Skull 
of a Chin Decoit Leader,” by Capt. E. S. Hastings; 
“Exploration of Howe Hill Burrow, Dugsleby, York¬ 
shire.” by Mr. J. R. Mortimer; “Human Remains 
found in Howe Hill Barrow,” by Dr. J. G. Garson. 

Wednesday, Feb. 10, 8 p.m. Geological: “The Raised 
Beaches, ‘Head,* or Bubble Drift in the South of Eng¬ 
land : their Relation to the Valley Drifts and to the 
Glacial Period,” by Prof. J. Prestwieh; and “ The 
nlmeUus Zone in the North-West Highlands of Scot¬ 
land,** by Messrs. B. N. Peach and John Horne. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts; “Burning Oils for Light¬ 
houses and Lightships,” by Mr. E. Price Edwards. 

Thursday, Feb. 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Some 
Recent Biological Discoveries,” by Prof. E. Ray Lan- 
kester. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts : 14 Recent Travels in 
Indo-China,” by Lord Lamington. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Nineteenth Century 
Music ” by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

8 p m. Royal Academy : “ Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” VI., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Logical Foundations 
of Applied Mathematical Sciences,” by Mr. E. T. Dixon ; 
“ The Inadmissibility of the usual Reasoning by which it 
appears that the Limiting Value of the Ratio of Two 
Infinite Functions is the same as that of their first derived, 
with Instances in which the Result obtained by it is 
Erroneous,” by Mr. E. P. Culverwell. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, 44 Some 
Experimental Investigations of Alternate Currents.” by 
Mr. A. Siemens; and “ The Specification Of Insulated 
Conductors for Electric Lighting and other Purposes,” 
by Mr. W. H. Precce. 

8.90 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 12, 5 p.m. Physical. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, 44 Fly- 
Wheels and Governors,” by Mr. H. B. Ransom. 

7.30p.m. Buskin Society: “The Work and Object 
of the Guild and School of Handicraft,” by Mr. C. R. 
Aphbee. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The Relation between 
Titus Andronieus , Lurreccy Henry VI.y and Jftdsti miner 
Night's Dreamy" by Mr. C. Crawford. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Rain, Snow, and Hail,” 
by Mr. G. J. Symons. 

Saturday, Feb. 13, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Matter: 
at Rest and in Motion,” I., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.46 p m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Annah of Tacitus. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by H. Fumeaux. 
Vol. II., Books XI.-XVI. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

In his second volume, as in his first, Mr. 
Fumeaux understands in the most liberal 
sense his duties as an editor of Tacitus. 
Basing his text upon that of Halm, but 
with certain well-considered changes, he 
illuminates that text by a judicious and 
businesslike commentary. But his work 
has not ended here. He has gone very 
thoroughly over the other records of the 
period, and comes before us in his intro¬ 
ductory chapters as a historian, no less than 
an editor, of considerable claims. Original, 
but cautious in surmise, and critical in 
examination, he seems to possess just the 
right balance of mind for surveying the 
mis-statements of the past and the con- 


I jectures of the present. It is impossible, 
of course, to say what surprises the future 
may have in store for us in the revealing 
of new MSS.; and, in another sense, no 
work upon a classical author is final—some 
brilliant emendation may occur to a fresh 
mind, before which whole piles of comment 
and conjecture will crumble away—but, 
surprises apart, Mr. Furneaux’s edition of 
the The Annah of Tacitus is likely to be the 
last work on the subject for a good many 
years. 

The editor begins with a summary of the 
principal events between the end of the 
sixth book md the beginning of the 
eleventh, au 1 then passes on to state and to 
consider Tacitus’s view of the character and 
government of Gaius, Claudius, and Nero. 
The materials in Tacitus for an account of 
Caligula are of the very slightest, but even 
his hints have their value. It seems to 
have been decreed by fate that we shall not 
receive from the Annals a complete account 
of any Boman emperor’s principate: the 
account of Tiberius is broken in the middle, 
that of Gaius or Caligula is altogether lost, 
that of Claudius begins six years after his 
accession, and that of Nero has lost its end; 
but still we have so much left of the books 
that dealt with these last two emperors that 
we are not at any loss as to what Tacitus’s 
judgment on them was. Unfortunately, it 
is easier to be sure of his judgement than to 
be sure of its justice. He insinuates where 
he cannot—or does not—prove ; he affirms 
general propositions, and brings forward 
only individual illustrations. We should 
like to know more than we do of his 
authorities for even his individual illustra- 
trations; and we distrust Tacitus most in 
his highly-wrought speeches, where there 
are often no illustrative facts at all. We 
have an abiding sense that he never meant 
to be unfair or to falsify history; but, along¬ 
side of his prejudice in favour of virtue, he 
has several other prejudices, and he has a 
perfect passion for style without quite 
understanding that style should he uniform 
and impressions consistent. He, probably, 
had a vivid impression of the character of 
each emperor and leading men or women ; 
we do not find that his general tone about 
any one of them is different at the end from 
what it was at the beginning, which is by 
itself proof that his work has been revised 
and, to a certain extent, made to play well 
together; yet he does now and again make 
remarks which tell at the moment, but 
which do not harmonise with the total im¬ 
pression of this or that character. 

Few things, therefore, are more interest¬ 
ing than to see what really was Tacitus’s 
view of each eminent personage; and few 
more amusing than to watch for the pas¬ 
sages—chiefly in speeches—where the 
rhetorician has triumphed over the his¬ 
torian. The right man was certainly in 
this case born in the right time. At no 
other place or time could a writer of 
Tacitus’s gifts have had the luck to live 
near to a series of scenes and actors so 
striking, so puzzling, so unrestrained, as 
those which his Annah and his Histories 
record. As to Gaius, very probably a young 
madman, it is not to he supposed that we 
haye lost much history in losing Tacitus’s 
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report of his acts; but we are certainly 
robbed of a great deal of good reading. 
Claudius, however, even the fragmentary 
Claudius, makes amends. His principate 
is no less diverting than that of Caligula, 
and Tacitus is perhaps more instructive in 
narrating it than he is likely to have been 
in dealing with the latter. Caligula left 
things very much out of joint; and from 
Claudius’s efforts to re-establish some kind of 
working arrangement, we learn what was 
then thought essential to the imperial 
system. Tacitus’s account, however, of 
Claudius’s first measures is lost to us, and 
we have to be content with the middle and 
end of his government. But there is quite 
enough here to furnish food for reflection 
and room for conjecture. Whatever else 
Claudius was, he was at all events well 
educated. The Greek teachers and friends 
of his youth, with whom he so often had to 
dine alone, gave him not only learned tastes, 
but also businqpslike habits, industry, and 
philosophy enough to make him moderate 
in his titles. Foolishness they could not 
eradicate, nor—if Tacitus may be trusted— 
a certain inclination to cruelty (often allied 
to weakness of mind) and stimulated after 
the death of his nephew by the omnipotence 
of his new position. If Tacitus and 
Suetonius were really building on good con¬ 
temporary authorities when they described 
him as cruel, we shall have to ascribe to his 
freemen rather than to him his humane 
legislation about slaves. This will then 
become creditable to the much abused freed- 
men—as also is the fact that thefreedmendid 
not always get on well with the empresses. 
But as to one empress, at least, there is an 
unsolved riddle. What is the real meaning 
of Messalina’s marriage with Silius ? Tacitus 
cannot have known, for his story is utterly 
incomprehensible; and Mr. Furneaux is 
wise in saying little about the matter. The 
philosophy of Claudius’s disposition or 
training comes out, we fancy, less in his 
toleration of his wives than in his treat¬ 
ment of the provinces. Mr. Furneaux 
notices how he “ conceives and carries out, 
with a boldness far beyond that of his im¬ 
mediate predecessors, the Boman idea of 
consolidation consequent upon conquest.” 

The extent of Agrippina’s ambition and 
the real character of the pliable Seneca are 
two puzzles which accompany us from 
Claudius’s principate into that of his suc¬ 
cessor ; and upon them Mr. Furneaux does 
the great service of giving us the facts 
quite clearly and plainly, so that we can 
form our own opinion. But Mr. Fumeaux’s 
analyses are not, like Seneca’s style, mere 
sand without lime. There are always com¬ 
ments, explanations, and conjectures to bind 
them together. Mr. Furneaux himsolf is 
less sceptical as to all the astonishing stories 
of Nero’s principate than we should have 
expected. Even the cautious Mr. G. Long 
went further in doubting whether Nero 
was as black as he is painted, and Mr. Fur¬ 
neaux seems untouched by the stronger 
doubts and fuller sceptical arguments of 
continental writers. Yet about great things 
and small our record of Nero is filled up 
with incredible tales. We always thought 
that the story of an elephant walking on a 
tight rope with a Boman knight on its back 


must owe its origin to a pictorial advertise¬ 
ment, and M. Hochart has taught us to 
disbelieve the tale of the plot against 
Agrippina when the cabin roof was arranged 
to fall in, and the ship was also arranged to 
come to pieces. It is quite possible that 
modern inquirers may end by rejecting 
nearly everything we are told about Nero, 
except what we can make out from the 
legends and the alloy of his coins and the 
particulars of his provincial administration. 

Mr. Furneaux devotes separate chapters of 
his Introduction to two provincial matters— 
the Boman relations with Parthia and Ar¬ 
menia down to the death of Nero, and the 
conquest of Britain under Claudius and Nero. 
It is not in anyone’s power to say much that 
is new on the latter topic, but we are always 
the better for a good sifting of the facts 
and a survey of recent theories. Hiibner, 
the editor of the volume of the C.l.L. 
which deals with Britain, has of late years 
published some bold views about the con¬ 
quest of the island which do not find much 
favour in Mr. Fumeaux’s eyes. Mr. 
F urneaux is unwilling to believe that the 
Boman invasion under A. Plautius Silvanus 
touched our shores so far west as Hiibner 
supposes: he finds its landing place some¬ 
where in the south-east. On that decision 
Hiibner’s tempting derivation of the name 
of Clausentum (Bitteme, near South¬ 
ampton) from that of Claudius through 
Claudientum will fall to the ground. (If it 
is not to be abandoned, might we not 
suppose that an emperor of archaic tastes 
named the town, not exactly after himself, 
but after the old form of his family name, 
Clausus ? Then we need not invent a form 
Claudientum.) We may perhaps never 
know when Glevum (Gloucester) was occu¬ 
pied : that question goes along with the 
other, where Plautius landed; but does not 
Mr. Furneaux think that there is a prob¬ 
ability that it was not colonised till the time 
of Nerva, derived from the inscription in 
C.l.L. vi., No. 3346 ? We have long felt a 
difficulty about Caratacus, and are dis¬ 
appointed that the new editor of Tacitus is 
not more successful than other people in 
clearing it up. How is it that a chieftain 
from the eastern sido of Britain became a 
popular leader in South Wales? He had 
no footing there, and all the narrow instincts 
of tribal jealousy would stand in his way. 
Not any Frenchman—to take a somewhat 
parallel case—would make an acceptable 
leader to Bretons at the present day in resist¬ 
ing a war of invasion. It is misleading to 
talk of Caratacus throwing himself into 
South Wales as a “ stronghold of national 
independence.” There was no British nation 
at all. If there had been, it is probable 
that there would have been no conquest; 
and many years later the tribes were still at 
bitter feud one with another. Something 
which we do not know lies beneath this 
story of a Caratacus heard of first in the 
East and then in the West. With this 
mystery, whatever it be, may be connected 
the extraordinary way in which the first 
Boman colony on British soil is mentioned 
by Tacitus. Colchester was founded, he 
seems to say, to keep the men of South 
Wales in order! 

Fkaxklin T. Bichards. 


TWO BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE. 

Elements of Agriculture. By W. Fream. 
(John Murray.) A general demand having 
long existed for an elementary yet thorough 
work on agriculture, suited for rural and 
other schools and classes, the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society took up the matter, and the 
result lies before us in this excellent manual. 
A committee of the society, with Lord Moreton 
for chairman, sketched the general plan of the 
book, and then entrusted the carrying out of 
their views to Dr. W. Fream. No book can be 
named that is at once so full, so trustworthy, 
and so cheap ; and there is no doubt it must bo 
long regarded as the standard work on its 
subject. It treats of soils, plants, animals. 
Under the first head tillage, manures, and 
drainage naturally fall; crops and their treat¬ 
ment, weeds and insect pests, are comprehended 
under plants; while a full account of the 
different breeds of cattle, their fattening, and 
the newest plans of dairying will be found under 
the third division. The book is abundantly 
illustrated, and that with only useful wood- 
cuts, while the indices are full and in every 
way satisfactory. Dr. Fream and the society 
are to be heartily congratulated on this little 
book, which ought to be extremely useful in 
the cause of technical education. Turn where 
the reader will, the information is brought up 
to the day, and clearly stated, while the book’s 
parentage is sufficient guarantee for its 
accuracy. Only two possible additions can be 
desired, and these might easily be supplied in 
future editions, when the book would form a 
perfect treasure to farmers and pupils alike. 
The first of these is a chapter on poultry, their 
breeds and treatment. At present the subject 
is not named. The other is a farming calendar. 
Perhaps the committee thought that this had 
already been supplied in the late C. Lawrence’s 
excellent “ Handy Book for Farmers.” Could it 
not be incorporated at the end of Dr. Fream’s 
book P In every point the book before us is an 
admirable specimen of what such a manual 
should be. 

Form Crops. By John Wrightson. (Cassells.) 
Prof. Wrightson always writes to the 
point, without wasted words or long pre¬ 
ambles. This is one of the most practical of 
his books. Farmers as a rule distrust book 
learning, and an author who should hope to sell 
his books to farmers only would certainly not 
need to print a large edition. But for schools 
of technical education and for the Oxford 
University Extension Lectures this little volume 
will prove most useful. It treats of the rota¬ 
tion of crops and the theory of root fallowing ; 
describes the growth of each crop and the method 
of harvesting it, together with the diseases 
and insect foes to which it is liable. The pages 
on grasses are particularly instructive. Indeed 
most of them are figured, and so are some of the 
best of modern farm implements. The theory of 
haymaking is well drawn out, and there is a 
chapter on ensilage. Not every one would 
agree with the author that in certain cases 
boggy or rushy land is better left alone. It 
may not pay to drain it, but the rushes and 
rubbish could at all events be dug up and 
burnt. Apart from each one’s prepossessions, 
however, it is a pleasure to meet such a thorough 
book as Prof. Wrightson’s in all the branches 
on which it touches. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTION. 

B art on-on-Humber: Feb. 1,1892. 

By the courtesy of Prof. Krall, of Vienna, I 
am enabled to give some extracts illustrating 
numeral-forms, from the Etruscan inscription 
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described in the Academy of last week. The 
extracts furnished to me are as follows: 

VI. 9. ZA«RUMS)<e . hmas . fier . harwpisca . 

Bezeri laid era. 

VI. 13. 0UNs na . OITA'S fieri. 

VI. 14. ESLEM . ZAOrttmIs . hc tie . tiniin san e. 

VIII. 1. Bitcle . CIS . s'arii . esdla. 

VIII. 3. celi BuBis . ZAORCMIH . jler\va ne- 

Bunsl . sued . Btzeric. 

IX. 2. CIBM . CEARxTTs . lauxumneli . eisna 

Baxsein. 

X. 2. CIEM . CEALxTJZ . capeni. 

XI. 8. pcBercni . ESLEM . ZA»RUM . Hindu. 

XI. 12. ESLEM . CEALxUS . damn . aisna cesal. 

XT. 17. ESLEM CIALxL'S. 

XII. 10. Or.YF.M . CIALxUs. 

The numeral-forms, nearly all of which will be 
familiar to students ( vide my “ Etruscan 
Numerals” in The Archaeological Bedew, July, 
1889), are in Roman type. As Prof. Krall 
hopes to be able to publish the inscription 
early in March, it is needless to comment at 
length on these extracts. There can, I think, 
be no doubt of their genuine character. 
Among other well-known words occurs fler 
(cf. fierBrce, Fab. No. 2 >98), —fiere, “ an offer¬ 
ing,” and fieri — flerei, “the offering” {vide 
Sayce, in Pauli’s Altital. Stud. iii. 128). The 
form neBunsI = ueBuiius + til, — “ Neptunus-be- 
longing-to ” (cf. Fufiunsl, &c.). The final c 
(—Latin ijue) appears in Bezeri-c (cf. vi. 9: 
Bezeri). Buntm is a new form, apparently 
formed by analogy with eslem. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 


THE NAME OF sEsBAASAR. 

Oxford: Feb. 1,1892. 

Prof, van Hoonacker's proposal to explain 
the name of the “ prince of Judah,” 

(Ezra i. 8, &o.), as a contraction of this Baby¬ 
lonian Samas-bit-usur is very ingenious. May 
it not be improved by changing bit into bubal ? 
Then the name is a complete parallel to Nabu- 
habal-usur, “ Nebo, protect the son” (—Nabo- 
polassar). A shorter name, Habal-uaur, “ pro¬ 
tect the son,” also occurs, as Schrader long ago 
showed (Die Ass.-Hab. Kcilinschd/ten, 1872, 
p. lo4), to which 8amas might be prefixed 
equally well with Nabii. 

T. K. Cheyne. 

P.S.—On referring to Prof, van Hoonacker’s 
note again, I see that he speaks of bassar as 
containing the two elements hil (or bid ?) and 
nsur. At the end of his letter he drops bad 
altogether. At any rate, I may give my vote 
for the less favoured reading. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Henry Bother an & Co. have issued 
the prospectus of a Monograph of the Birds of 
Paradise and Bower-birds, by Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, of the Natural History Museum. To 
some extent, it will form a supplement _ to 
Gould’s well-known Birds of New Guinea, in¬ 
corporating the most recent discoveries. Where 
practicable, Gould’s plates will be employed ; 
but in many cases the species have been re¬ 
drawn by Mr. Hart, the artist who assisted 
Gould for more than forty years. The work 
will be published in six parts, making one 
volume imperial folio ; and each part will con¬ 
tain ten hand-coloured illustrations. The 
edition is limited to 330 copies. 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish the 
eighteenth edition of Sir Philip Magnus’s 
Lessons in Elementari/ Mechanics, entirely re¬ 
written by the author. It contains several new 
sections, and especial attention has boon given 
to the subject of units and to the explanations 
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of terms. No change, however, has been made 
in the general arrangements of the book. A 
Key containing full solutions of all the 
exercises and examination questions, many of 
which are new, is also ready for press. 

March 17 is the date fixed for the Bakeriau 
Lecture of the Royal Society, and Prof. James 
Thomson is to be invited to deliver it. The 
Croonian Lecture is to be delivered on March 24 
by Prof. Angelo Mosso, of Turin, the subject 
being “ The Temperature of the Brain.” 

At the last general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, special thanks were returned 
for the following donations :—Sir Benjamin 
Baker, £30; L. M. Rate, Esq., £30; J. W. 
Swan, Esq , £21 ; Win. Anderson, Esq., £23; 
for carrying on investigations on Liquid 
Oxygen._ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Camuhiuge Antkharian Society. — (Monday, 
Jan. tl.j.) 

Prof. E. C. Clank, president, in the chair — 
Prof. T. McKenny Hughes read a paper on some 
recent discoveries of objects of mediaeval date, 
between Hobson-street and Sidney-street. He 
gave a description of a hitherto unknown ditch 
occurring within the area enclosed by ihe King's 
Ditch, and containing a remarkable collection of 
pottery and other objects, most of which he 
exhibited. The ditch was exposed during the 
excavations for the foundation of some new 
buildings on Mr. Hunnybun’s premises between 
Hobson-street and Sidney-strcct. He gave topo¬ 
graphical reasons for believing that this ditch was 
older than the King’s Ditch, and exhibited various 
objects of Roman and mediaeval age which he had 
found on the adjoining areas within the King's 
Ditch. In the newly discovered ditch, however, 
the objects were all mediaeval, but, as hc thought., 
confirmatory of the view that it was older than the 
King’s Ditch. There was some dark grey pottery 
which, if found elsewhere, might pardonably hc 
mistaken for Roman: while the long _ glazed 
mediaeval j ugs appeared to be much eurlier than 
the middle'of the thirteenth century, the date of 
the King's Ditch. These tall jugs with a lip, 
fluted handle, and finger-moulded scolloped bate, 
some cf dark grey ware, some of red, were 
generally glazed about the mouth and upper half, 
but the glaze was seldom continuous about the 
lower part. Their form and texture and glaze, 
combined, referred them to mediaeval date ; but he 
pointed out that this could not with certainty be 
Inferred from small fragments, as he had found 
Roman glazed pottery in this district. The bones 
of domestic animals were not numerous, but very 
interesting. The sheep bad long goat-like horns, 
and one specimen had two horns on the same side. 
As it is improbable that any one had imported a 
Syrian four-horned sheep, this, he thought, was 
probably a freak of nature. The oxen had horn- 
cores like those of the Celtic shorthorn, and 
without the spiral curve which seems iu this 
district to have come in with crossing and domesti¬ 
cation. Among the objects brought to him as 
found in the soil during the excavations on some 
part of the area was a small wooden book. He 
had not been able to verify the circumstances of 
this find, and unfortunately the tablets had been 
cleaned. The book consisted of two covers and two 
leaves; the inside of the covers and both sides of 
each leaf were incised, leaving a margin all round. 
The incised portion was covered with some black 
substance, probably wax, on which characters 
inscribed with a style were still visible. Ue 
showed some admirable photographic reproductions 
by the Cambridge Engraving Company which, for 
the purpose of deciphering roe writing, were better 
than the original: but this task had not yet bee n 
accomplished. 

Royal Society of Literature.— (Wednesday, 
Jan. ,J7.) 

E. W. Brabrook, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by the Master of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, on “ The Didachc, or Teaching of the 


Twelve Apostles.” This long-lost Church Mauual 
was rediscovered in 1873 by Archbishop Biyenuios 
who, ten years later, issued u scholarly edition in 
Greek. Dr. Tajlor gate a description of the MS. 
and of the Baltimore facsimile, and explained the 
different tests of genuinene-s. Basing thence to 
the contents of the Manual, he di-cussed the “ Two 
Ways,” Church ordinances and institutions re¬ 
ferred to, and commented upou certtiu in'* rpeti¬ 
tions. Much fresh light and considerable interest 
were infused into the text of the teichin r by the 
lecturer’s illustrations from ancient Jewish fOurec3. 
There appears to be no doubt as to the antiquity 
of the tract, which there are ground* for b‘U- vinj 
to be a genuine relic of the first century. In con¬ 
clusion, the lecturer noticed the bearing of the 
Manual on the literary history of the Gospels.—A 
short discussion followed, in which the chaimnn, 
Dr. Phene and Mr. P. W. Ames, secretiry, t>ok 
part. 

FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
iii. 

The arrangement of the English pictures this 
year is the one consecrated by usage ; that is, 
Gallery No. 1 is wholly devoted to them, and 
they obtain a fair half of the Great Gallery 
No. 3, while the Water Colour aid Black and 
White rooms contain a selection from the worki 
of the old masters of English water colour. 

The “ Decolla'cd Head of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth” (F. Seymour Haden, Esq.), the author¬ 
ship of which remains unknown, is interesting 
as a curiosity, but moves us not as a picture, 
even as such things may easily move. It does 
not even give the shudder so readily obtainable 
under the circumstances, and has no claim to 
special distinction in a class which contains at 
one end the “ St. John ” of Andrea Solaria, at 
the other the “ Egmont and Horn,” of Louis 
Gallait. 

Richard Wilson Las rarely more victori¬ 
ously maintained bis position us one of the 
greatest masters of landscape than iu the 
exquisite “ Cader Idris” (F. Worslcy-Taylor, 
Esq.). This furnishes one m< re proof that an 
interpreter of nature must necessarily rise 
highest when, transcribing the sienes of his 
native country, hc penetrates through the outer 
surface into their very essence, as ho can but 
seldom do in portraying the alien beauties of 
foreign lands, dazzle they and enchant him 
ever so. A comparison of the simple 
and pathetic piece to which wo refer with 
the “Apollo and the Seasons” (Wentworth 
Beaumont, Esq.), a fine example of Wilson’s 
Italian manner, based—yet not slavishly based 
—on that of Claude, well illustrates our 
meaning. Singularly happy in the “Cader 
Idris” is the fashion in which the pure blue 
of the mountains is relieved upou, while it yet 
almost merges iu, the paler azure of the skies. 
Many Turners are here, of various poriods, and 
in widely differing states of preservation. To 
the middle time belongs the great “ Sea-piece ” 
(Lord Leconfield), black and grim, as works of 
this special class are apt to be, but strangely 
grand and heroic in conception. From thn 
same famed Turner collection comes a jewel of 
the first water, the “ View of Petworth 
House.” This is a peaceful, tender scene, 
made up of park-like undulations framing a 
little sunset-tinted lake, beyond which appears 
the somewhat prosaic-looking house. Turner 
has here painted with what is for him, at this 
stage, an extraordinary amount of detail, 
lovingly finishing his trees, and rendering 
the myriad reflections on the smooth water 
with a skill unsurpassable. And what is still, 
rarer, be condescends to portray the scene 
with its own natural pathos, renouncing for 
the occasion the lurid, disquieting splendour 
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in which he is so fond of dissolving even 
his simpler subjects. We mast not pass over 
in silence another Turner of the middle 
time, Lord Wantage’s famous “ Walton 
Bridges”—a canvas which, notwithstanding 
its many beauties, produces as a whole a 
puzzling and unsatisfying effect, by reason of 
its want of unity and its unfortunate pro¬ 
fusion of competing motives. The beautiful 
“ Lake of Geneva ” (Sir Donald Currie), 
now doubly mysterious in its decay, is 
on the borderland between the second and 
third manners; its middle and far distances 
are now sadly effaced. But, before dealing 
with the remaining canvases in this very inter¬ 
esting collection of landscapes, we must return 
to the figure painters. 

Gainsborough is seen here to the highest 
advantage, both in portrait and in landscape. 
The little known full-length “ Mrs. Portman 
of Bryanston” (Viscount Portman) must take 
rank with the best of his more popular 
masterpieces, than many of which it is more 
completely composed and more solidly painted, 
while its subject is one prima facie less 
attractive to the general public. The lady 
portrayed is an English gentlewoman who is 
no longer young and has never been fair, yet 
whose distinguished, sympathetic appearance 
has, all the same, its own particular charm. 
She is seated in an armchair near a window, 
and wears with ease a much flounced and 
trimmed silk dress of a beautiful pearl-white 
colour and sheeny surface. The flesn and, in a 
less degree, the other portions of the canvas 
have no doubt faded, but they have faded 
evenly and becomingly, leaving the general 
tone still strong and effective. The head is 
modelled with a more searching skill than is 
usual to Gainsborough, but it is in the white 
dress, with its happy arrangement of line and 
charming varieties of surface, that a really 
supreme technical power is displayed. Here 
the master not unsuccessfully enters the lists 
with Velasquez on the one hand, with Terborch 
on the other. Characteristic examples of the 
same painter are the “ Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Grafton” (Mrs. Win. Agnew) and the “ James 
Tomkinson of Nantwich ” ; but we crave leave 
to doubt whether ho is really answerable for 
the inferior “ Mrs. Billington.” A peculiar 
charm exhales from the “ Repose : a Landscape 
with Cattle” (James Price, Esq.), to which the 
sombre, ardent light of a dying Bunset lends 
an almost tragic solemnity. It is a true 
Gainsborough landscape, half derived from 
nature, half reminiscence of what is most 
attractive in the art of great predecessors. Sir 
Joshua defends himself bravely against the 
constant encroachments of his dangerous rival, 
being here, in one or two instances, seen at his 
best. To paint at the end of a long and noble 
career, as he has painted in the irresistible 
“ Mrs. Braddyll ” (Lady Wallace), is to set the 
seal to a well-earned fame. This half-length 
of an exquisite example of English woman¬ 
hood—as distinguished for purity of aspect 
as for a reposeful elegance—is slightly painted, 
yet done with tho hand of a master. It 
shows, too, no sign of perfunctoriness in the 
conception, but, on the contrary, a warm 
and sympathetic interest in tho idiosyncrasy 
of the fair sitter. The sparkling “ Miss 
Bowles,” from the same famed collection 
of Manchester House, is, we are inclined to 
think, the most charming of all Reynolds’s 
infant espiegles, because it is the one which 
least oversteps the simplicity of nature; the 
canvas iB, moreover, in what is, for Sir Joshua, 
a remarkable state of preservation. In the 
large double portrait, “ The Earl and Countess 
of Ely," well authenticated as it appears to be, 
thero is but little that recalls the master, save, 
perhaps, the head of the Earl; whilo on the 
other hand, the almost as vast full-length 


“James, first Viscount Lifford,”is remarkable 
for the audacious realism shown in depicting, 
with no shade of courtly flattery, a cynical 
unpleasant visage which it is somewhat hard to 
reconcile with the distinguished career of the 
personage presented. To criticise anew the un¬ 
fortunate “ Death of Dido ” from Buckingham 
Palace would be to slay the slain over again. 

Though Romney’s name appears no less than 
ten times in the Catalogue, this cannot, in 
truth, be said to be a Romney year ; for 
rarely, indeed, has the not infrequent harshness 
and crudity of his colouring more unpleasantly 
asserted itself than in some of these examples. 
Pleasing, subject to this reservation, is the 
“ Portrait of the Hon. Charlotte Clive,” in 
virtue of a certain bright intelligence of aspect; 
but infinitely finer the noble, masculine 
“William Hayley,” a study which is by 
far the best example of the master in the 
exhibition. Though the double portrait “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindow ” is uncompromisingly harsh 
in modelling and outline, it is nevertheless 
attractive by reason of a certain honesty and 
downrightness, such as we associate rather with 
the Teuton Zoffany than with Romney. Of a 
more familiar type is the aristocratic elegance 
sympathetically portrayed in the “Caroline 
Viscountess Clifden and her Sister, Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Spencer,” which is, however, too obviously 
artificial in composition, while its colour, 
aggravated by some process of cleaning, is 
positively painful. To speak frankly, Sir 
Charles Tennant’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Jordan,” 
which is apparently put forward as a replica of 
a celebrated and lovely original now belonging 
to a member of the Rothschild family, inspires 
us with the deepest distrust. The hand of 
Romney may no doubt be traced in the white 
dress and the blue sash; but is he to be made 
answerable for the painting of this head and 
these hands, executed by the feeblest of feeble 
brushes ? More important and finer Raeburns 
have been seen, even south of the Tweed, than 
the engaging portrait “Mrs. Smith, of Jordan- 
hill ” (Mrs. Archibald Smith), which is broadly 
but rather too summarily modelled. Its 
charm is that of a kind of serenity 
and ingenuousness, more spontaneous in 
its simplicity, if of less piquant effect, than 
the attractiveness which wo find in Raeburn’s 
more famous predecessors and contemporaries. 

The large ‘ 1 Landscape ” by John Crome(H. T. 
Broad wood, Esq.) is a study of noble trees and 
tangled woodland, overshadowed by a threaten¬ 
ing but still light-giving sky. These sombre yet 
luminous thickets, these serried ranks of ancient' 
gnarled oaks, have the rare and pathetic charm 
which belongs especially to the most admirable 
among the English successors of the great 
Dutch school; the hypercritical might perhaps 
deem his portraiture here of abnormal eccen¬ 
tricities in the trees as too close. Somewhat dry 
and tiresome in its faithful realism is the same 
master's “ Yarmouth Harbour ” (late E. H. 
Lawrence, Esq.); but the companion, “Yar¬ 
mouth Beach” (C. S. Roundell, Esq.), is an 
admirable example, distinguished not only for 
its pure bright lighting, but for the rare feficity 
with which the insinuating lapping of a calm 
sea against tho low-lying sandy beach is 
depicted. None but tho admirers qnaitd mane 
of Constable will And themselves able to accept 
as a masterpiece the huge “ Opening of Water¬ 
loo Bridge : Whitehall Stairs, June 18, 1817 ” 
(Sir Charles Tennant), though in many isolated 
passages the brush-power of the great artist 
unmistakably asserts itself. The houses in the 
left comer of the tormented foreground are 
splendid in their solidity; the cloudy, wind¬ 
swept sky is worthy of the greatest sky 
painter since Ruysdael. But then now tasteless 
and manque is the arrangement of the difficult 
subject, and how artificial tho sparkle produced 
by this much too impartial scattering of 


points of light all over the canvas. And yet 
when _ we come to William John Muller’s 
audacious and, at first sight, singularly happy 
imitation of Constable’s manuer—and man¬ 
nerism—in the large “Eel-bucks at Goring” 
(Wm. Agnew, Esq.), we find ourselves on an 
artistic level altogether lower. If it is evident 
on the one hand that this curious work could 
only have been executed by a painter of rare 
facility, wielding a broad sweeping brush ; on 
the other there is laid bare in it a slovenly <i pea 
pres fashion of dealing with the subject chosen, 
which is far, indeed, from the enthusiastic 
nature worship of Constable. Muller cannot be 
said to have issued, during his too short career, 
from the stage of great promise into that of 
great performance ; yet he has done many finer 
things than this dashing, if insincere, study. It 
must grieve the Walker worshipper to see that 
the much-regretted painter’s “SunnyThames ” 
—a landscape with rustic figures, which, be it 
remembered, remained unfinished at the artist’s 
death—does not maintain itself in the midst of 
its dangerous surroundings. The poetic real¬ 
ism, with its happy national flavour, appears 
as genuine as ever; the colour, however, is, in 
its actual state, both forced and monotonous, 
while the figures of the half-atticised young 
rustics, who fish in the stream, are painfully 
lacking in atmospheric envelopment. 

If the collection of water-colour drawings does 
not unite as many celebrated and perfect 
examples as some of its forerunners in the same 
rooms, it is nevertheless well diversified, serving 
especially to illustrate the peculiar art of John 
Sell Cotman, the humorous studies of rustic 
types which are the glory of William Hunt, and 
the processes of Turner and De Wint in some 
of the preparatory stages of their art. The first 
manner of the former master is shown this 
year in its maturity by the large and faded 
“ Fonthill ” (Sir Chas. Tennant), painted in 1800 
—a not very inspired rendering of adult subject. 
Among a whole series of interesting “ Sketches ” 
belonging to the later time—which are really 
the rough notes they purport to be—we should 
single out the beautiful and unusual “ Early 
Dawn on a Dark Moor ” (J. E. Taylor, Esq ); 
the magnificent “ Tote Noire ” (H. T. Vaughan, 
Esq.), a design of the middle period hardly 
more than dashed in ; and the blazing sinister 
sunset called “Yarmouth” (same collection). 
A curiosity is the fantastic “Temptation on 
the Pinnacle of the Temple” (G. Gurney, 
Esq.), engraved for Milton’s Paradise Regained: 
and another, tho curious vignette “River 
View ” (J. E. Taylor, Esq,), showing in the 
deep azure of approaching night an imposing 
unreality combined of flowing stream and 
majestic lamp-lighted tower—a foreshadowing 
this of oneof Mr. Whistler’s peculiar night effects. 
A beautiful rainbow-hued study, “Dawn after 
Wreck” (Rev. W. Kingsley), is completely 
spoilt by tho ludicrous figure of a howling, 
disconsolate dog in the foreground; and in 
like fashion another lovely study, “ Sunset over 
the Sea” (J. E. Taylor, Esq.), is disfigured by 
a couple of the most grotesque and improbable 
marine monsters, introduced a projios de butler. 
This fidgetiness of the giant in the matter of 
foregrounds is one of his greatest weaknesses, 
and, moreover, one of the sins much less of his 
youth than of his splendid maturity. The 
Righi has always served with Turner as an 
excuse for the most radiant colour-fantasies, 
and the present version (Rev. W. Kingsley) is 
scarcely less brilliant than those better-known 
renderings which have already been seen on 
the same walls. John Sell Cotman is, with all 
his limitations, unquestionably one of the most 
original, one of the most inspired, of English 
artists; but it is surely an exaggeration to 
speak of him as, in the truest sense, a colourist. 
He has plenty of colours in his more violent 
Turners sque phase, but scarcely colour; and 
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this contrasting of broad masses of orange with 
balancing masses of deep blue, this undue 
simplification of intervening gradations, is as 
unlike Turner’s real method as anything that 
can well be imagined. To this style belong the 
unpleasant and unreal “ Abbatial House of St. 
Ouen, Rouen,” two “ClassicalLandscapes,” and 
the striking design, “ Statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross.’ ’ Best of this group is the really 
harmonious and pathetic “ Cader Idris”; but 
we must own to a preference for Cotman in his 
greyer, more sober mood, of which the grim but 
noble “ St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich Cathedral,” 
is a commanding example. Luckily, it is not 
often that we find De Wint in a “ high-falutin ” 
falsely romantic vein, as in the large “ Calling 
of Elisha ” (C. Seely, Esq.), which our respect 
for one of the national glories must not prevent 
us from frankly pronouncing detestable, in its 
lack of conviction and its jumbling together 
of heterogeneous, ill-matched elements. Buj 
then, how the master takes his revenge wil 
these magnificently broad sketches of his, alive 
with the grey, suffused light of an English 
atmosphere, and unsurpassed for sympathetic 
and unexaggerated truth of rendering. We 
cannot do more than mention here the sparkling 
“Harvest Field” (F. Nettlefold, Esq.), the 
finely-d« signed “Dunwieh Church” (same 
collection), the powerful preparatory sketch, 
entitled, “Landscape” (James Orrock, Esq.), 
and “Bray Church ” _[F. Nettlefold, Esq.). 
David Cox’s “Welsh Funeral” (F. Craven, 
Esq.), painted in 1850, is an imposing example 
of the somewhat hasty and loose, but still 
effective manner of his latest time; in execution 
it is inferior to the breezy, inspiriting “ Broom- 
Gatherers ” (F. Craven, Esq.) hung next to it. 
But most impressive of all—a genuine study 
made for the artist and not for the public—is 
the superb “ Waterfall, Bettws-y-Coed.” A 
curiously instructive failure, on the other hand, 
is the “ Louvre and Tuileries from Pont Neuf ” 
(F. Nettlefold, Esq.), which shows the limits 
of Cox’s power, and his conspicuous want of 
sympathy for the difficult subject which he 
here attempts. Not even last year was William 
Hunt more amply or more admirably repre¬ 
sented than on the x>resent occasion. Less and 
less do we care for those still-life subjects to 
which he, in a great measure, owes his reputa¬ 
tion. They are wonderful pieces of stippling, 
mere tours de force, neither intrinsically beautiful 
nor in any way suggestive; and, moreover, they 
have made a bad school in England, from which 
wo are only now, with the aid of foreign 
example, emerging. We need not single out 
for mention any of the many representative 
specimens of this style to be found here, with 
the exception of the admirably-lighted “ Pine¬ 
apple and Melon ” (F. Nettlefold, Esq.), which 
stands out as a far more artistic production than 
its fellows. It is in virtue of his technically 
first-rate and irresistibly humorous present¬ 
ments of rustic types that Hunt deserves and 
will retain his fame. Here a certain unpleasant 
hotness and rustiness of colour, especially in 
the surroundings of the figures, is the only 
drawback to complete enjoyment. In the 
delineation of these meek, dove-like maidens, 
there is, to our taste, a little too much of 
the “ sweetly pretty,” for which we must 
perhaps blame rather the taste of the time 
than that of the artist. But in these por¬ 
trait-studies of the apple-cheeked, mis¬ 
chievous urchin of the village and the farm, 
the artist commands an absolute, a triumphant 
sucoess, such as only the truest sympathy in¬ 
forming the most remarkable skill could achieve/ 
True, the large rustic idyll, “ Cymon and Ipm- 
genia ” (Chas. Maw, Esq.), is far from being 
technically harmonious or complete; but who 
could resist “ Contented with Little ” (late 
E. H. Lawrence, Esq.)—that study, brimming 
over with good humour, of a smiling urchin 
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seated on a tub at a table, and triumphantly 
holding a dumpling on his fork—or its com¬ 
panion, “ Happy with More ” ? Quite equal to 
these are the delicious “ Piok-a-Baok ” (same 
collection), and “The Pet Lamb” (G. R. 
Burnett, Esq., which last is genuinely pathetic 
in the subtle truth with which it shows a little 
farm lad with supreme satisfaction cuddling his 
woolly pet. The collection also comprises two 
examples of John Crome, interesting rather as 
exceptions than for any especial excellence; 
four drawings by that sober, solid, and some¬ 
times interesting artist John Thirtle; and 
landscapes by Copley Fielding, Bonington, 
Prout, and Holland. 

Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TOMB OF KIIUEXATEN. 

Tel el Atnarua : Jan. 23, 1092. 

It has long been known that the Arabs had 
obtained access to the tomb of the remarkable 
founder of Tel el Amarna; the heart scarab of 
Khuenaten was sold two or three years ago at 
Luxor, and the jewellery of Neferti-iti, his 
queen, a year or two before that. The secret 
of the place having been obtained, M. Alex¬ 
andre proceeded this month to open up the 
tomb on behalf of the authorities ; some of your 
readers may agreeably remember him as in 
charge of the side-room of the Ghizeh Museum. 
With the permission of MM. Daresay and 
Alexandre, I was the first visitor to the tomb. 
It is now closed with iron gates, and numbered 
26, North Tombs. 

Crossing the great plain here to the second 
largest valley, four miles to the east, the road 
winds for four miles more up that valley, pass¬ 
ing a remarkable subsidence in the limestone 
strata, and reaching a narrow side ravine in 
which is the tomb. 

The entrance is like that of the tomb of 
Seti I. at Thebes; but the sloping passage is 
about half the length of that. The walls are 
quite plain. On the right, after the first slope, 
is a turn leading to another descending pas¬ 
sage quite unfinished. This was made sub¬ 
sequently to the tomb of Merit-aten the king’s 
daughter, which comes further down on the 
right. It consists of three chambers, the walls 
of which are covered with figures; most of 
these are weepers, headed in one case by the 
king weeping, beneath the disc and rays, 
before his daughter, who stands in a shrine or 
canopy. At the end of the sloping passage is 
the chamber of Khuenaten, about 30 feet square, 
with two rough pillars. It has been carved all 
over, but mainly on a plaster coat which has 
largely perished. The fragments of scenes 
which remain are purely formal, and not of 
importance. There is no colour, and the work 
is poor. On the floor, amid a mass of loose 
stones, are pieces of the granite sarcophagus 
smashed in early times, and parts of ushabtis. 

It is much to be wished that this place should 
be most carefully cleared out, to solve the 
question about this king, as to physiognomy, 
sex, and tattooing, all of which are questioned. 
It is now left in a half cleared state, by superior 
orders, as I have heard. My own work in the 
town here has produced several new results, 
which I hope to report on before long. I am 
expressly debarred from touching the tombs. 

Wsi. Flinders Petrie. 
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TERRESTRIAL GLOBE ON THE LONGFORD 
HOLBEIN. 

London: Feb. 1, 1692. 

In view of the importance that has been 
attached to the terrestrial globe that appears on 
the Longford Holbein as affording a possible 
clue to the identity of the individuals portrayed, 
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it may interest readers of the Academy to knew 
that I have been fortunate enough to discover 
the approximate source whence Holbein’s 
globe is derived. 

In 1885 there came into the possession of 
the late Mr. Henry Stevens the gores of a 
terrestrial globe (since sold to America) which 
he, and Mr. C. H. Coote of the British 
Museum, identified as the lost globe of 1523 by 
Johann Schoner, a distinguished mathematician, 
and the author of many works, chieHy pub¬ 
lished at Nuremberg. 

A close comparison of Holbein’s globe with 
the one above described shows the two to be 
intimately connected. Mr. Coote, to whom I 
am indebted for much valuable information, 
states that he has never seen two ancient 
globes so nearly allied. The similarity is so 
great as to place beyond doubt that they belong 
to the same series or are derived from a com¬ 
mon source. 

Special stress must be laid on the fact that 
“ Nuremberga ” occupies on both the same 
central and conspicuous position—a proof that 
this point has no necessary connexion with the 
immediate objects of the picture, as has been 
inferred. The prominent marking of this city 
seems rather to figure as a kind of brand or 
certificate of the place where these globes were 
made, and possibly as an expression of the 
pride of the Nurembergers in their town, which 
was called by one of them “ the centre of the 
earth.” 

Out of about a hundred words common to 
both globes, only some half-dozen show 
variations of orthography. But these devia¬ 
tions, trifling as they are, make it probable that 
Holbein had before him another edition of the 
Stevens globe. This conjecture is borne out 
by one or two more important differences 
between the two globes. 

The Stevens globe gives the line of Magellan’s 
circumnavigation of tho world (1519-22). 
This is omitted by Holbein. On the other 
hand, the painter’s version shows a considerable 
number of additional names, all in the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. In Franco five provinces 
and four towns are inserted; in Spain we find 
four provinces; Saxonia, Polonia, and Serm 
are added to the list; and in Italy, Rome aid 
Genoa. 

It would be interesting to ascertain how f ir 
these additions are due to the painter; how f ir 
they may have existed on some later and fuller 
edition of the Stevens globe, from which he 
appears to have worked. The only satis¬ 
factory mode of deciding this question would 
be by comparison with other old globes of 
similar type, should such be found to exist. 
The three other known globes by Schoner, 
that have come down to us, unfortunately 
throw no light upon this point. But it is quite 
possible that further examples may yet be 
bidden away in the dusty comers of public or 
private libraries. It is to be hoped that those 
who have access to such collections may be 
tempted to take the matter up, and be able to 
bring fresh facts to bear upon it. In the 
general paucity of evidence respecting the 
picture, a solution of this question would 
no doubt be a contribution worth making 
towards unravelling the mystery that attaches 
to it. Mary F. S. Heryey. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Spielmann’s article in the February 
number of the New Review — to which we re¬ 
ferred in advance a fortnight since—is now in 
the reader’s hands; and he will, if he has any 
serious interest in the project discussed, be 
able to see that the writer of the elaborate 
paper of which it is question can show 
plentiful cause for the faith that is in him. 
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After having perused Mr. Spielmann’s remarks, 
it is hard to come to any other conclusion than 
that the additional collection of work by de¬ 
ceased British artists should be in Trafalgar- 
square, where magnificent examples of Turner, 
Constable, Wilkie, and Crome are lodged at 

S resent, though it is not perhaps so easy to 
ecide whether the Government should favour 
the more or the less expensive of the two plans 
put forward for realisation on the same un¬ 
exceptionable site. For the moment, the less 
expensive would commend itself most readily. 
In the long run, the more costly might be found 
also the most honourable and the most satis¬ 
factory. The plans are worth everyone’s 
attention. 

The exhibitions to open next week include : 
water-colour drawings of the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; 
a collection of paintings by M. Th. de Bock, at 
the Goupil Gallery; M. Hans Makart’s “ The 
Triumph of Ariadne,” and other foreign pic¬ 
tures, at the Hanover Gallery—both in New 
Bond-street; and one hundred sketches, &c., 
by Mr. Frank L. Emanuel, at Mr. Stacey’s 
Gallery, Old Bond-street. 

The newly formed Japan Society already 
counts more than one hundred members. The 
chairman of the council is Prof. W. Anderson ; 
and the hon. secretaries are Messrs. A. Diosy 
and D. Gob. 

Me. Maurice Hewlett, whose intended 
lectures at the South Kensington Museum upon 
“ The Revival of Platonism ” we noticed last 
week, informs us that, in consequence of the 
prevalence of influenza, he has been obliged to 
postpone their delivery until November. 

Foe the same reason, Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
lectures on “ The Myth of Demeter and 
Persephone,” announced to begin at South 
Kensington on February 5, are postponed till 
May. 

Me. Josefii Cii under Dutt has reprinted 
from the Indian Nation (Calcutta) an account 
of an archaeological visit to Gauhati, the 
ancient capital of Assam. The temples, &c., 
he describes mostly date only from the eight¬ 
eenth century, as is shown by the inscriptions 
which he is careful to quote. There are, how¬ 
ever, many ruins of older buildings and frag¬ 
ments of sculpture, which would perhaps repay 
more detailed examination. It is sad to think 
that the destruction of some of these is due to 
the misdirected activity of British engineers. 
Mr. Dutt’s pamphlet gives evidence of a keen 
enjoyment of the picturesque, such as is not 
common in the writings of natives. It con¬ 
cludes with an appeal to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to establish an antiquarian museum for 
Assam. 


THE STAGE. 

LE PETIT TIlf.ATRE. 

Pari*: Feb. 2,1892. 

Four years ago a group of young poets, 
musicians, and artists started a novel experi¬ 
ment in dramatic art, which they set forth with 
the following explanation: 

“ We are going to open a theatre of Marionettes; 
our actors will be artistically carved, their limbs 
will move with grace and ease, they will be richly 
attired, and their language exquisite poetry. 
Friends, artists of renown, will paint the scenery 
of our miniature stage, and the music will be such 
as Prospero could command. Our audience, a 
chosen few, must draw largely on their imagina¬ 
tion, forget dull care and the outer world, M. Zola 
and the Impressionh ts, in order to spend a pleasant 
hour or two with us in Dreamland.” 

So the Petit Theatre in the Passage Vivienne 
was founded and prospered; and its annual 


premiere is now looked forward to with delight 
by the “ chosen few,” an audience composed of 
the pick of artistic society in Paris. A limited 
number of paying performances are given 
afterwards for the benefit of the public. The 
auditorium can contain about 150 spectators; 
the miniature stage is about 8 feet wide by 
10 feet in depth, while the height of the actors 
varies from 15 to 22 inches; the scenery is 
in proportion. The first play given was an 
adaptation of Aristophanes’ comedy, “ The 
Birds ” ; the year after, a clever adaptation of 
Shakspere’s “ Tempest,” by M. Bouchor ; the 
poet, who is the life ana soul of the Petit 
Theatre. Last year we had a charming old 
mystery-play, “Tobie,” by M. Bouchor, the 
scenery was painted by MM, Rochegrosse, 
Lerolle, and Doucet, and the music composed 
by M. Bailie. The part of Tobias was reoited 
(below the stage) by M. Richepin, the other 
parts by well-known poets and artists, while 
M. Rabbe (the translator of 8helley) barked to 
perfection the part of Tobias’s dog. Last night 
the fourth season of the Petit Theatre opened 
with M. Bouchor’s “ La Legende de Satote- 
Cecile,” in three acts, in verse. The scene is 
laid in a city of Asia Minor, in the third cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. Beside the leading 
characters—St. Cecilia, St. Michel, Gaymas, 
the King—there are an invisible chorus of 
angels, a jailor, and two angels. 

M. Bouchor’s “Legend of St. Cecilia” is a 
modernised version of story of the pure love of a 
Christian maiden for Valerien, a convert to the 
new faith; of' the persecution they undergo at 
the hands of the wicked King of Syria and his 
infamous, yet jocose, councillor, Gaymas ; the 
temptations they resist, fortified by divine 
grace, and by the occasional presence of St. 
Michel (a splendid puppet in golden armour 
and beautiful white wings); and, lastly, their 
martyrdom, and the sight of St. Cecilia borne 
heavenwards by two angels. Childish os it 
may appear, this puppet-show was witnessed 
with almost naive attention by an audience 
composed of over one hundred and fifty repre¬ 
sentatives of the most sceptical members of 
Parisian society—authors, artists, critics, and 
journalists. Such is the magic power of poetry 
and music ! And yet “St. Cecilia” is not to 
be compared to the previous performances of 
“The Tempest ” and “Tobias.” It is a little 
too long, and, at times, the dialogue is some¬ 
what monotonous; but here and there are 
some charming verses and quaint conceits, 
The following address of the pagan Gaymas to 
tho statue of Bacchus is a good specimen of 
M. Bouchor’s humour; 


“ Ce dieu qni vous todigne 
A dans aes beaux cheveux le doux fruit de la vigne; 
Plein de grace, il m£dite une folle chanson, 

Et l’on ue sait trop s’il est fille ou gar^on. 

Or, chaque annee il meurt pour lea homines, sans 
phrases, 

See membres delicate, un rustic les ecrase, 

Lea foule aux pieds, en fait jaillir le sang divin 
Qui rira dans la coupe ; et lorsque, grace au vin, 
Nous oublions remords, soucis, tristesses vaines, 
C’est le sang de Bacchus qui flambe dans nos 
vetoes ! ” 


The musical part of the performance—a 
partition or score of itself—was very pretty, 
and reflocts great credit on the composer, 
M. Chausson, a prix de Rome. The quartet of 
female voices and the quatuor of string instru¬ 
ments were heard to advantage from behind 
the stage. Ab regards the actors, their elocu¬ 
tion, gait, and gestures, though a little stiff, were 
above criticism, and their dresses were rich and 
of exquisite taste. The scenery was a master¬ 
piece of scenic art; while M. Lerolle’s trans¬ 
formation tableau—the apparition of St. Cecilia 
after her martyrdom—was visibly inspired 
from Murillo. 

C. Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

English Carols of the Fifteenth Century. Edited 
by J. A. Fuller Maitland. (The Leadenhall 
Press.) 

“The transitional period in the development 
of an art cannot be without interest to 
musicians.” It would, indeed, hardly be 
possible to conceive of a period of greater 
interest; for then opportunity is given for 
examination and experiment, and one can 
indulge in great expectations which may or may 
not be realised. We are now actually living in 
such a period. What will become of the classical 
forms ? and what will be the new art forms ? 
are questions which are constantly being asked, 
and will be asked until some new genius comes 
and answers them in deeds and not in words. 

The series of Carols in the volume before us 
show the science of counterpoint in an early 
and rudimentary condition, before the influence 
of the “ organum ” had died out. Their special 
value does not consist in their beauty or excel¬ 
lence, but in that they are the only existing 
specimens of English music of the period; and, 
moreover, they are supposed to be the work of 
one composer, probably of no less a man 
than John Dunstable, known as the father of 
counterpoint. The Carols are from a MS. roll 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
On the other side is an ecclesiastical treatise in 
monkish Latin. No. 7 is the famous “ Agin- 
court Song,” supposed to have been composed 
about 1417, which tells how 

“ Our kyng went forth to normundy 
Wyth grace and myth of chyualry 
ther god for hym wrouth meruelowsly 
Uwcrfore ynglond may cal and cry 
Deo gracias anglia 
redd' pro victoria.” 

It may be stated that there is a three-part 
composition of Dunstable’s in the British 
Museum ; and in the Bodleian at Oxford there 
is au old document “ Demanu Dustapli,’’ dated 
“Anno Gratiae 1438 die mensis Apnlis.” 

In the present volume the Carols are written 
in modem notation, and parts have been dis¬ 
creetly added by Mr. W. S. Rockstro, an 
authority in these matters, in accordance 
with certain laws which he deduced 
from the compositions themselves. These 
laws have been drawn up in the Intro¬ 
duction, and form, as it were, a system of 
counterpoint as practised in the fifteenth 
century. That it is a comparatively free one 
may be gathered from the fact that “con¬ 
secutive octaves occur occasionally,” and that 
“ consecutive fifths are common.” It maybe 
asked why Mr. Rockstro added parts at all; 
and we are told that it was done “to make the 
harmonic progression intelligible, and to render 
it possible to sing the compositions with more 
or less good effect.” The additions are skil¬ 
fully made, although in the Triphonia the 
added part giving the third of the chord 
destroys the old quaint effect of unison, fifth, 
and octave. The added parts are carefully 
noted, so that the Carols, if desired, can be 
sung to their original form. 

Aii appendix contains the Bodleian version 
of the “Agincourt Song,” the music being 
translated into modem notation; and at the 
commencement of the volume a facsimile of the 
same Song is given. The book is admirably 
printed, and is certainly one of very great 
interest. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mi.le. S/.umowska was pianist at the last 
Monday Popular Concert. She played three 
Chopin solos—the modem pianist’s substitute 
for a Sonata. The Nocturne was given in a 


spasmodic manner, 
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hurried; some portions of the C sharp minor 
Scherzo were well rendered, but still there was 
not the proper grip of the music. Mile. 
Szumows&a is young and talented, but not yet 
a great pianist. The programme included 
Handel’s Sonata in D for violin, interpreted bv 
Mae. Neruda with her usual vigour and 
brilliancy, Haydn’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 71, 
No. 3), and Beethoven’s Sonata in A for piano¬ 
forte and ’cello. Mr. O’Mara, who has a 
pleasing voice, was the vocalist. 

Me. Richard Gompebtz gave the first of 
two chamber concerts at the Princes’ Hall on 
Wednesday evening. The programme com¬ 
menced with Beethoven’s great Quartet in B 
flat (Op. 130); and although some of the last 
Quartets bear a still higher opus number, this 
one contains the last movement which the 
composer ever wrote. Any attempt to make 
better known these last and marvellous works 
of Beethoven deserves encouragement; but 
surely if the ordinary chamber works heard at 
the Popular Concerts call for analysis, these 
last Quartets require it still more: they are not 
incomprehensible, but still they are difficult to 
follow. A request, too, to the public not to 
applaud between the various sections would be 
a decided advantage. The performance by 
Messrs. Gompertz, Inwards, Kreuz, and Ould 
was in many respects good, although at times 
the players caught little more of the composer’s 
music than the letter. The Presto was taken at 
too rapid a rate to display distinctly all the 
delicate workmanship, ana the Andante was 
decidedly hurried. Mr. Gompertz gave a vigor¬ 
ous rendering of a Tartini Sonata. Miss 
Fillunger sang Schubert’s “ Die Junge Nonne ” 
with much dramatic power. She also sang two 
songs, “A Spinning Song” and “Let Me 
Sleep,” by Mme. L. Heritte-Viardot, accom¬ 
panied by the composer. The first is clever 
and characteristic, but the second is pretentious 
and tedious. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. 3everidge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northeolc, &c. ; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GREY MARE. Mr. Charles 
H. Huvtroy, Messrs. Eric Lewis, James Nelson, William 
Wyes, E. Cosham, Gerald Gurney, W. F. Hawtrev, and 
Chas. Brookfield; Misses Annie Irish, A. Diirolles. Violet 
Aimbruster, and Lottie Venne. At 8.20, A BREEZY 
MORNING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.46, A PANTOMIME REHER8AL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8.46, 
A COMMISSION. Misses D. Moore, Dawes, Noel, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Norreys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 
Little, Branscombe, Vaughan, Lucy, Compton Coutta, W. 
Draycott, and W. Grossmith. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, BRIGHTON. Mr. Charles 
Wyndhaxn. Messrs. W. Blakesley, F. Atherlcy, S. Valentine, 
W. Everard, C. Crofton, S. Hewson, W. Shirley, A. May; 
Mesdames M. Ansell, F. Frances, C. Ewell, L. Webster, 8. 
Carlisle, N. Gregory, and Mary Moore Preceded, at 8.15, by 
HEADS OR TAILS.’ 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30. CINDER-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. At 8, THAT LADY IN PINK. Mesdames Kate 
James, Grey. Lethbridge, Jones. Hobson, Massey, Hamer, 
Henderson, Boyd, Norton, Price, Wilmot, Monckton, Greviile, 
Ac.; Messrs. E. J. Lonnon, Charles Danby, and Fred Leslie. 


GLOBE THEATRE. j 

THIS EVENING, at 9, GLOKIANA. Messrs. J. G. 
Taylor, Forbea Dawson, T. W. Percyval, A. H. Brooke, J. I 
Caveruham, J. Willed, and W. Leatoeq; Misses Florence 1 
Weal, Georgia Esmond, and Lydia Cowell. At 8, THROUGH i 
THE FIRE. 


THEATRES — continued. 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, EAST LYNNE. Messrs. Fuller 
Mellisli, Frank M. Wood, Harcourt Beatty, Henry de Sofia, 
Arthur Estcourt, J. C. Chute, and Bassett Roe ; Mesdames 
Bertie Willis, W. Brunton, Margaret Watson, Winnie Wood, 
Elsie L&nh&m, Ethel Patrick, and Miss Italic Bell. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sidney Hkrbkktk-Basing. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE SWISS EXPRESS. 
Les Kenads, Messrs. T. P. Haves, H. Bedford, H. Dana, 
Herberte-Basing, Mrs. Clifton and Miss Phillis Broughton. 
At 7.80, HIS LAST CHANCE. Miss Ella Terriss, and 
Mr. Baling. __ _ 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30 punctually, FORGIVENESS, 
i Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nuteombe Gould, Mr. E. W. 
Gardiner, Mi-. Arthur Bourchier Mr. H. H. Vincent, Mr. H. 
de Lange, and Mr. Fred Everill; Miss Dolorci Drummond, 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Laura Graves, and Miss 
Marion Terry. _ _ __ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Caiite. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, ar.d 
Courtiee Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Brandram. At 8, 
CA PTAIN BILLY. _ _ 

ToH.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
J_JRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
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O __ and_____ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

IT__riKs. Abo._ 

J^SSENCE of REEF, BEEF TEA, 
’jT’URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

soi.n appress -_ 

11. LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
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many of the Tokens is also given. 

Crown 8vo Roxburgh, gilt top, 18s. post free. 

London: W. S. Lixcoln 4 Sox, 89, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


See page 8 of the late Dr. LITTLEDALE’S 

" Plata Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome.” 


PARE AIT’S 

“ARSENAL OF DEVOTION” 

Is now obtainable in English. 

TBAN.SLATEU BY 

A GRADUATE of EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Published by Bkbkeley, 29, Paternoeter Kow, Loadoa. 


and 


Published in December, 1891. 

T he commonwealth 

CHARLES II.: Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Writteu and published by Arthur E. Tkluelles, Hare wood House, 
Darlington. 282 pag*s, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered bevelled edges, 
price, post free, 3s. 8d. 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES 1, 3a 8d. 


“ Hawarden Castle, Doc., 1890,—Allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have already read with much intercut that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.-Yours, 4c., W. E. Gladstoxx.’ 


Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poems. By J axe M. Tuluellks. 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
post free. 


53rd Thousand.—Post Svo, 5s. 

A/TODERN EUROPE : a School History. 

Av-E. By Jorrx Lord, LL.I). New Edition. With Four Additional 
Chapters, comprehending all the Leading Events which liave occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon III.; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 

London: SixrKix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 4 Co.. Limited. 


THE 

T IYEKPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 

-Li INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836. 

Head Offico : 

Liverpool and London- 

Total Invested Funds.£8,o60 854 

T a all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities 
THE company's PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Comhill and Charing Cross. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Pindin/. _ 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 

ll'h.re difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application he made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 
Office : 27, Chancery Lamb, W.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


MESSRS. 


BELL’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN AND COUNTS Y- 

I. 


Mrs Lovett Cameron. 


BY 


nt 




3 volj. 




& 


By the Author of “In a Grass 
Country,” “Jack’s Secret,” “A Loet 
Wife,” Ac. [At all Libraries. 


“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron has never been more successful than 
in this absorbing story. In Helen Dacre’s entanglement with 
Warne, the suitor of her forsaken girlhood, ana in the hold 
that a so-called promise of constancy gives the unprincipled 
coquette Dora Torrington over the life of Nugent, are two very 
strong elements of interest which reoeive frill justice at the 

authors hands. Helen improves upon acquaintance.a very 

entertaining story "—Morning Post, 

“ In ‘ Weak Woman’ the author’s method is so frank, her 
style so unforced, her men and women so real and so very much 
alive, that she contrives to make her story quite inoffensive 

and extremely interesting.Each of the weak women is 

made a vivid and deeply interesting study by the author’s 

skill.a peculiarly interesting book. The story is realistic 

without being vulgar, and bright and readable from the first 
page to the last .”—Court Journal. 

“The incidents of this novel are manipulated with such 

skill as to render the narrative completely interesting. 

There is certainly no lack of human interest m the story.” 

Publishers* Circular ., 

II. 

By Curtis Yorke. • 


A ROMANCE OF 

MODERN LONDON. 

By the Author of “Huah!” “The Wild Ruthveua,” 
&c. 3 vols. [At all Libraries. 

“ Curtis Yorke has a fluent pen, and his story is readable 
enough.There are some good bits of dialogue and descrip¬ 

tive passages, notably the rescue of the ladies in the Cornish 
flood.”— Athenaeum. 

“ The plot is carefully worked out ‘A Romance of Modem 

London 1 is written with a serious purpose, and ought to be a 
favourite with the large class who prefer novels so written to 
any others.”— Academy. 

“ The necessary task of getting rid of the superfluous male 

and female is effected with considerable skill.The plot is 

well worked out, and the book is written in a graceful style.” 

Daily TeDyraph. 


By Francis Francis. 

ETERNAL ENMITY. 

By the Author of “Mosquito,” “Saddle and 
Moccasin,” &c. 2 vols. 12s. [ Shortly. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. (3rd 

Edition.) By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 

THE LAIRD o’GOOKPEN. By “Rita.” 
THE NEW DUCHESS. (2nd Edition.) 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


In picture boards, 2s. each. 

A LIFE’S REMORSE. (3rd Edition.) 

By Mrs. HTNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly Bawn. ’ 
Dedicated by special permission to Lord Tennyson. 

A New and Original Story of Acrobat Life. 

SLAVES of the SAWDUST. By 

AMYE READE, Author of “ Ruby.” (Also in doth, 
2s. 6d.) _ 


In picture cover, Is. each. 

FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. By 

FLORENCE MAERYAT. 

TWO ON AN ISLAND. By Curtis 

YORKE, Author of “Hushl” “The Mystery of Bel- 
grave Square,” &c. (Also in doth, Is. 6d.) 


LIST. 


The LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE: its History and Contents. By the Rev. 
ROBERT SINKER, D.D., Librarian of the College. 
With Illustrative Views nnd Facsimiles. Reap. 4to, 
half-roan, 10s. 6d. net. 160 copies only, on hand-made 
paper, half-parchment, 16s. net to Subscribers. 

“ Altogether a very agreeable account of an historic plaoe 
of pilgrimage for men of letters.”— Academy. 


VOL. n. NOW READY. 

A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERA- 

TURE. By Professor W. S. TEUFFEL. Fifth Edition. 
Revised, with considerable Additions, by Professor L. 
8CHWABE. Translated by G. C. W. WARR, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Classical Literature at King's College, London. 
2 vols., medium 8vo, 16s. each. 

Vol. I.—THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD. 

Vol. II.—THE IMPERIAL PERIOD. 

“ A superlative book of reference .... we have to thank Mr. 
Warr very cordially for the fine volume of this translation 
from the German Text of 1890. The task was not a light one, 
and it gave many chances for blundering. But we may 
testify without any reserve to the patient and intelligent care 
bestowed upon it .”—Saturday Review. 


THE FAIRY BALLAD BOOK. 

Popular Fairy Tales Retold in Verse. By the Author of 
“Endymion’s Dream.” Royal 16mo, printed with red 
rules, and neatly bound in red limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

HORACE. Translated into English 

Veiee by the late JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 

THE ODES and CARMEN BJSCULARE. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE SATIRES, EPISTLBS, and ART of POETRY. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 3d. 

SET FOR THE CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books 

v.-vm. With Notes. By C. M. LUMBY. Crown 
8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

^ Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co.] 


RE-I8SUE OP THE ALDINE POETS. 

NEW VOLUME8. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of 

CHARLES CHURCHILL. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
JAMES HANNAY, and copious Notes by W. TOOKE, 

F.R.S. In 2 vols., with Portrait, 2s. 8d. each. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

CONTAINING STANDARD WORKS OF ENGLISH 
AND EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

740 Volumes at 8a. Bd. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 
A Complete Set, £138 14s. 

Full Catalogue post free. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

COUNT GRAMONT’S MEMOIRS of 

the COURT of CHARLES II., together with the 
BOBCOBEL TRACTS, including Two not published 
before, Ac. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

SELECTED ESSAYS of ARTHUR 

SCHOPENHAUER. Translated by E. BELFORT 
BAX. 'is. _ 

BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

Vol. VI. PRACTICAL HORSEMAN- 

BHTP and RIDING for LADIES. By W. A. KERR, 
V.C., formerly second in command of the 2nd Regiment 
Southern Maharatta Horae. With 86 Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 3s. 6d. __ 

MESSES. BELL'S NEW COMPLETE CATA¬ 
LOG UE sent post free to any address on application. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, £2 6s. 6d. 

*,* Also sold separately os followsVols. I. and II., 21s.; 
Vol. HI., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., IQs. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume may be 
had separately, 21s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By the late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols., demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with 
the exception of HI. (reprinting), IV., VL, and VTL) 15a. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the 
Index. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FBENCH DEVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. TB3EES. By FEED ERICK SHOBEEL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
"William Greatbach. In 6 vols., demy 8vo, 86s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

BEIT AIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished Commanders on 
Steel, 42s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. library 
Edition, in demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Popular Edition, in 
crown 8vo, Os. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, Os. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE.. 
By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN Sc CO. 

CONSENSUS OE FAVOURABLE OPINION- 
NOT A SINGLE ADVERSE REVIEW. 

“ A noble book."— Literary World. 

A KINO’S DAUGHTER. By O. Oardella. 

8 vols, “ The hook iff good and refined. There iff no drag 
about it.” —Athenaeum. ** Instinct with humanity. Abounds 
in moving scenes and situations —Anti-Jaoobin. “ De¬ 
cidedly interesting. The dialogue is excellent in parts.— 
Saturday Review. “ It will not be long before her name is 
familiar to all who like wholesome , toell-wrilten t interesting 
fiction. We unhesitatingly stamp * A King’s Daughter ’ as 
a novel much above the average in conception and in execution , 
and shall anticipate its successor with the friendliest interest.” 
—Court Journal. “ A book which will be read with approval 
and pleasure, by all.”— Guardian. “ Infinitely more readable 
than most novels.” —National Observer. 

ARGENTINA aad the ARGENTINES. By 

TH08. A. TURNER, for many years resident in the 
Argentine Republic. Profusely Illustrated, 15s. “It will 
be read by all who wish to have some insight into the 
affairs of a country with whose fortunes the priva» e affairs 
of a very numerous body of European investors are deeply 
involved.”— S. Amer. Journal. “Its great merit is its 
absolute frankness; whatever be says Dears the stamp of 
sincerity ”—Glasgow Herald. “Throws a strong light 
upon the real condition of the country.”— Xewcastle 
Chronicle. 

HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER THIRTY 

YEARS. A Colonist’s Impressions of New Zealand, 
Australia, Tangier, and Spain. By EDWARD REEVES. 
Profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. “ It is not often that we 

meet with so completely fresh and conventional a record 
of travel as this. Possesses a freshness, a vigour, a racy 
originality which makes the book quite a remarkable one.” 
—Court Journal. “ The illustrations are beyond all praise. 
If it were only for the sake of these, the volume should 
have many purchasers.”— Glasgow Herald. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of tbe WORLD. 

Second Edition, entirely Reset and Increased by more 
than 20 Articles, very thick 8vo, 16s. 

Among the Fifty-four Contributors are :—Canon Rawlinson, 
Sir A. C. Lyall, 8ir George Cox, York Powell, W. R. 
Morflll, Professor Legge, Professor Beal, St. C. Boscawen, 
Professor Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Robertson, 
Oscar Browning, Allanson Picton. M.P., Sir Fred. Pollock, 
Revs J. Owen, Clifford, Voysey, Cnild, White, Fotheringham, 
Miller; Frederic Harrison, Dr. Stanton Coit, &c. 

THE BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA. By Dr. 

EDWARD BERDOE. 10s. 6d. “ Conscientious and 

painstaking.”— Times. ** A serviceable book, and deserves 
to be widely bought.”— Speaker. 

A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S “ REUQUE8.” 

TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL 

ORIGIN. With Critical Introduction to each by 
W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick 8vo, 16s. Supernatural 
Legends —Feudal'and Foreet^Legends—Romantic Legends 
— Descriptive and Humorous Legends. “A very creditable 
piece of work.”— Scotsman. “ Extremely interesting.”— 
Publishers * Circular. “ The legends are excellent ana in¬ 
teresting reading. Mr. Hazlitt’s commentaries are very 
good.”— Anti-J acobin. 


Sampson Low, Harston & Compj’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all Libraries. 

THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: Cause, 
Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY 
RUSSELL, assisted by WILLIAM 
GA TTIE. Fully illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


SHORT HISTORY of GERMAN 

LITERATURE. By JAMES K. HOSMER, Professor 
of English and German Literature in Washington Univer¬ 
sity. Revised Edition. 8vo, cloth, 61* pp., 7s. 6d. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

LORD PALMERSTON. 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 

Being the New Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers” 
Series. 

“ A contribution of original value to the political history of 
two generations of the present century.”— Salunhy Review. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER: 

Shakespeare Historically Considered. By THOMAS W. 
WHITE, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to 
refute the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship of the 
Plays which bear bis name. 


THE LIFE and CAREER of the 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. By G. 
MERCER ADAM. Based on the Work of EDMUND 
COLLINS. Revised, with Additions, to Date. 8 to, 
Illustrated, cloth, 16a. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. New Library Edition, 
with 126 New Illustrations specially drawn for the Work. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. Qd. 

Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVRI£. 


Lady-in-Waiting. With Memoir of Madame Campan, by 
MM. BARRIERE and MAIGNE. New and Revised 
Edition, with additional Notes and Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, Gh. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 

MIN. In deray 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the only Complete Editions.) 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2Is. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. In small demy 8vo, 
10s. Od. 

THE BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 
3 vols., fcap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. In crown 8vo, red 
cloth, 6a. 

THE TOPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth* 
28. 6d.__ 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher, in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES , —Each 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, doth. [■/.<>( renfy. 


48. THE DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT 

BRITAIN. By ARNOLD WHITE, M. CRACKAN- 
THORPE, Q.C , and other*. 

17. THE DAWN of RADICALISM. By J. Bowlk.* 
Daly, LL.D.-46. TRADE POLICY of IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. By Malbice Hkrvey.— 46. POVERTY. 
By. J. G. Godard.-44. SHORT HISTORY of PARLIA¬ 
MENT. By B. C. Skottowb, M.A. (Oxon.). 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY , —Each 2s. 6d. 


New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION 
of the WORKS of OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES is now ready, 13 vo/s. cloth gill, 
crown 8vo. Four Guineas. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 25 copies only for Great 
Britain, printed on hand-made paper, bound in boards, with 
paper label, FOURTEEN GUINEAS net. 


8. THE ART of ACTING. By Percy 

FITZGERALD. M. A. With Portrait of Frederic Lemaitre. 
1. DANTE and HI8 IDEAL. By Herbert Baynes, 
M.R.A.S.—2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HI8 TIME. 
By Dr. E. Berdoe— 3. IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. Wicksterd. 
M.A. — 4. GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. — 
5. DANTE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


NE1F VOL. OF CONTEMPORARY FULP1T 
LIBRARY. 

SERMONS by CANON S00TT-H0LLAND. 

Imperial 16mo, peacock-bine doth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


Till Kb YEAR OE ISSUE. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. 

Edited by Three Public-School Men (Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester). 2s. 6d. ATHLETICS, Is. 

NEW AUSTRALIAN VERSE, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

VOICES from AUSTRALIA By Philip 

DALE and CYRIL HAVILAND. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Sq., E.C- 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR 

FRIEND. By EMILY MARTIN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 

W. CLARK RU88ELL, Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” Ac. Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

FERGUS HUME’S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY, 

A CREATURE of the NIGHT: 

an Italian Enigma. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, Is. 

THROUGH the MILL. By 

“ RUX,” Author of “ Roughing it after Gold.” Crown 
8vo, paper covers, 1 h. 

Loudon : Sampson Low, Maeston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
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LITERATURE. 


The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. 

Humphry Ward. In 3 vols. (Smith, 

Elder & Oo.) 

Before these words can be published, many 
reviews of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel will see the light, and it is safe to say 
that in every one of them will be found an 
estimate of The History of David Grieve 
largely based upon the degree of its likeness 
or unlikeness to the famous Robert Elsmere. 
It may be unfortunate that the later comer 
cannot be judged upon its own merits and 
upon them alone, but it is inevitable; and 
of the inevitable no philosophical person 
will complain. Only the “ new writer ” can 
possibly be free from the criticism of pre¬ 
possession and comparison; and while such j 
criticism has obvious weaknesses, it possesses 
the counterbalancing advantage of being a 
labour-saving judicial process. In the work 
of the most versatile author there is a con¬ 
stant element of individuality; and, when 
once the nature of this element is recognised, 
it is convenient to take its presence for 
granted, and to concentrate attention upon 
those less constant qualities of workmanship 
which distinguish every book from the other 
members of its family, and give it a sub¬ 
individuality of its own. 

There is not, we think, a single page in 
The History of David Grieve with so intense 
an interest of its own as that aroused by 
various pages that might be pointed to in 
the volumes of its predecessor; but the 
interest which it has is so much more varied 
and diffused that it has a just claim to be 
considered a more opulent book. It may 
be—and as a matter of fact it is—absurd to 
speak of Robert Elsmere as a novel the 
interest of which is exclusively or even 
mainly theological. Gut out all the polemics 
and leave the principal situations to stand 
alone, with a mere minimum of theological 
scaffolding, and it will remain a singularly 
moving and impressive work of creative 
art. Still, though the theology of the book 
did not impair the genuineness of its human 
interest, it undoubtedly narrowed its range. 
The great crises of the story were provided 
by experiences which, though natural enough 
in themselves, are of a kind with which 
ordinary men and women are unfamiliar. 
They are rare exotics of life, not every¬ 
day indigenous products; and, while the 
imaginative power of the novel did much to 
veil its essential aloofness from the sphere 
of common sympathies, the aloofness was 
there all the time. It is not absent even 
from The History of David Grieve, but it is 
not so conspicuously present as to give a 
character to the work. The new story is 


more human than the older one, not because 
it is truer to life at this point or that, but 
because at so much greater a number of 
points it appeals to common experience and 
comes home to men’s business and bosoms. 

The opening section of the novel, “ Child¬ 
hood,” has the background of an idyll, with, 
in front of it, a group of figures who seem 
like actors in the first scene of a tragedy 
destined to darken from gloaming to mid¬ 
night. In virtue of their fidelity to the 
essential features of child-life the first 
chapter, and not a few of the pages that 
follow, have a chequered April-like bright¬ 
ness ; but the book, as a whole, is sombre, 
with the sombreness of a picture in which 
the highest lights find their special value in 
accentuating and intensifying the effect of 
great masses of shadow. It is, in short, a 
book which sometimes breaks into humour, 
but never deviates into gaiety. The 
orphans, David and Louie Gneve, are of a 
mixed strain of blood. Alexander Grieve, 
the son of a small farmer in the Peak 
country, finding the conditions of bucolic 
life too strait for his quick brain and rest¬ 
less energies, has migrated to London, 
where by rapid stages he rises to be fore 
man under a prosperous West End firm 
Unluckily he becomes infatuated by 
French milliner’s assistant, Catholic by 
training, unblushingly Pagan by nature, 
who, after bearing him two children and 
well-nigh ruining his life, leaves him for 
lover who can better minister to her in¬ 
satiable vanity. Grieve does not long sur¬ 
vive her desertion; and on his deathbed 
entrusts the boy and girl, with the few 
hundreds he has saved for them, to his 
weakly amiable brother Reuben, who 
takes them home to his little Derby 
shire farm and his shrewish, grasping wife. 
She characteristically refrains, and intimi¬ 
dates her husband into refraining, from 
telling the children that they inherit a little 
patrimony more than sufficient for their 
slender maintenance; and they have the 
bitterness of feeling that they are the 
recipients of grudgingly doled out charity. 
Upon Louie, who has all the hardness of a 
nature absolutely unimaginative and un¬ 
moral, little effect is produced save that of 
making her attitude of rebellion constant 
instead of intermittent. Upon David, with 
his rare quickness of moral, mental, and 
spiritual sensation, it works after a fashion 
which is too complex to be briefly indicated, 
but which is made realisable by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in chapters of analytic 


and dramatic portraiture that are of search- 
ingly veracious imagination all compact. 
Such specimens of the literature of creation 
and adventure as are likely to come within 
the reach of a village lad; the legends and 
superstitions of a country side unconquered 
by the modem schoolmaster and his six 
standards ; the religious forces which make 
themselves manifest in a rural revival; and 
the primitive Bohemianism of bucolic 
adolescence—all in their turn appeal to the 
boy; and each, in different degrees, leaves its 
mark upon a nature which is at once super¬ 
ficially pliable and essentially stable, that 
puzzling kind of nature which seems at 
first sight the mere plaything of impulses 
and influences, but which in the long run 


reveals a constant tendency towards one 
goal of development. Whether in this 
matter Mrs. Ward had a conscious intention 
is hard to say: probably not, for imagina¬ 
tion does its work in the dark region which 
underlies the territory of conscious in¬ 
tellectual activity; but the close of the 
third volume leaves us with the impression, 
not merely that the David Grieve of the 
period of childhood is one with the David 
Grieve of the period of maturity, but that 
the intervening stages of development have 
been absolutely inevitable. The disturbing 
and apparently fortuitous experiences of the 
months of storm and stress have not really 
diverted the current of individuality, but 
sent it rushing with increased rapidity and 
force through its only possible channel. 

David’s rebellion against the hostile 
environment of his boyhood culminates 
in flight, and the section “Youth” is 
devoted to his early experiences in Man¬ 
chester, first as assistant to a second¬ 
hand bookseller and then as proprietor 
of a book-shop of his own. Here the 
movement of narrative becomes slower. 
One crisis in David’s life has past, and 
another is yet in the future. The 
artificial excitement of the emotional and 
imaginative side of his nature by the 
revivalist preacher has been succeeded by 
a staggering reaction; and the old-fashioned 
Secularism which he has adopted as a work¬ 
ing creed satisfies the needs of a spiritual 
organism which, after spasmodic activity, 
has sunk into temporary inertness. His 
surroundings now become more prominent 
in the story, and the sketches of Manchester 
life abound in those intimate touches which 
prove that Mrs. Ward’s creative activity has 
been reinforced by singularly careful and 
sympathetic observation. 

All this time, however, the stronger 
emotional forces—the forces of the centre, 
not of the mere circumference—have re¬ 
mained unawakened; and it is in the section 
entitled “ Storm and Stress ” that the purely 
personal interest reaches its climax of in¬ 
tensity. Davidseesitdesirable that he should 
enter into business relations with some of the 
Parisian booksellers, and he and Louie— 
who now shares the home he has made for 
himself—set out for the French capital, 
where for both of them a great catastrophe 
is waiting. The Paris chapters ought to 
exempt Mrs. Ward from the vituperation of 
the critics who are never tired of telling us 
that the contemporary British novelist only 
dares to exhibit a truncated and emascu¬ 
lated presentation of life—that he can only 
deal with passion when it is denuded of its 
instructive abandon and cooled in the re¬ 
frigerator of respectability and convention. 
The surrender of David Grieve to the young 
artist Elise Delauney, who, after accepting 
him, finds that she can sacrifice for love 
everything but ambition; the fall of Louie 
—if, indeed, a deliberate choice of evil can 
be called a fall; the scene at Les Trois 
Rats, where emancipated Parisian Bohemia 
is naked and not ashamed, are painted by 
an artist who is at any rate not daunted by 
the unwritten legislation of Philistia. 
Whether Mrs. Ward’s treatment of her 
themes will satisfy the complaining critics 
is perhaps doubtful. They will say, and 
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■with reason, that it lacks detachment and 
artistic disinterestedness; for it must be 
admitted that in painting things beautiful 
and things ugly Mrs. Ward’s method of 
■workmanship indicates her apprehension of 
moral as well as aesthetic chiaroeou.ro —her 
firm belief that for the normal human being 
no great situation of life can have a merely 
picturesque interest. 

“Childhood” and “Storm and Stress” 
are the two sections which make the book 
what it is. In the mere literary handling 
of the closing section, entitled “ Maturity, 
there is little or no falling off; but a passion¬ 
less wooing, a commonplace missing of the 
mark in marriage, a career of commercial 
and social prosperity, and the slow clarifying 
of a nature rendered temporarily turbid by 
•violent agitations, are themes which cannot 
be made to yield the profoundest interest. 
This portion of the book could not be dis¬ 
pensed with: it is essential to the total 
unity of effect; but readers who twelve 
months hence look back to The History of 
David Orieve will find that the pages which 
memory has not served to dim are the night 
climb of David and Louie to the Witch’s 
Pool, the scene at David’s last revival meet¬ 
ing, the artistic revel at Les Trois Bats, the 
walk with Regnault out of the night into 
the dawn, the tragic comedy played in Elise 
Delauney’s studio and in the forest of 
Fontainebleau. No stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the central character is devoid of 
attractiveness, and the novel is rich in 
felicities of detail to which no sort of justice 
can be done here. Whether it detracts 
from, maintains, or augments the reputa¬ 
tion won by Robert Elsmere is a question the 
answer to which depends almost entirely 
upon the point of view. That it is a novel 
into which Mrs. Ward has put work which 
is exceptionally strong, truthful, and fas¬ 
cinating, is hardly likely to be seriously 
denied by any critic who can claim to speak 
with authority. 

James Ashceoft Noble. 


The History of the Great Civil War. By 8.K. 

Gardiner. Vol. III., 1647-9. (Longmans.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Vest curious and not a little humiliating 
to those who have been brought up in the 
fear and admiration of parliaments and 
parliamentary methods is the picture given 
us by Mr. Gardiner of the extraordinary 
corruption that prevailed in Parliament 
during the time of the Civil War. Hitherto 
we had perhaps been inclined to regard the 
changes of corruption and bribery preferred 
against the members of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment as mere Boyalist scandal and the in¬ 
vention of the enemy. It was impossible, so 
we imagined, that men chosen in the very 
crisis of the national struggle, the very salt 
as it were of the nation, dedicated in a sense 
to the regeneration of their country, the sworn 
enemies to vice and unrighteousness in 
every shape and form, should themselves 
have sunk so low as to barter away their high 
privileges for the sake of personal profit, and 
to become as it were a stumbling-block and 
cause of offence to all good men. Yet it is 
impossible, after reading the evidence fur¬ 


nished by Mr. Gardiner from the Vemey 
MSS., to doubt that corruption in its most 
vulgar form was not only of frequent 
occurrence, but was in fact the recognised 
method of transacting private business in 
Parliament. That the Balt had not altogether 
lost its savour we can well believe; but that 
the Speaker himself should have been chal¬ 
lenged with adding in this way something 
like £20,000 to Ms yearly income is a fact 
that goes far to help us to understand the 
attitude of Parliament on more than one 
occasion of critical importance. 

But in this respect Parliament only re¬ 
flected the state of society at large. The 
old spirit of Puritanism, the spirit which 
made for righteousness as well as for the 
pulling down of maypoles and the olosing of 
theatres, had not indeed exhausted itself, 
but it had begun to work in narrower 
channels. The old habits of self-restraint, 
which had been good so long as they were 
the natural expression of a deep yearning 
after righteousness, were gradually under 
the new influences at work becoming a 
burden too grievous to be borne. The 
theatre doors still remained closed, but 
there were not wanting signs in the growing 
extravagance in matters of dress and per¬ 
sonal luxury that a reaction had begun to 
set in. 

“ As long as I have lived in London,” wrote 
Lady Vemey to her husband in the spring of 
1647, “ I never in my life saw half that bravery 
amongst all sorts of people as is now. Truly 
I think they have a greater vanity for clothes 
and coaches than I think was ever in the world.” 

But it was not only among pleasure- 
seekers that a movement in favour of the 
restoration of the king was perceptible. To 
the industrial classes generally the prevail¬ 
ing state of uncertainty was almost as 
intolerable as open war. The cry for peace 
and a stable government was growing every¬ 
where more and more pronounced. And 
Mr. Gardiner notes it as a sign of the 
Boyalist reaction that had begun to set in, 
that towards the close of 1647 Parliament 
found it impossible to control the Boyalist 
press. 

“ The whole kingdom,” wrote one of Sir Ralph 
Vemey’s correspondents on December 30, “is 
so full of discontent that I do verily fear it will 
ere long break out into some disorder.” 

Whole districts, according to the Boyalist 
news letters, were ready to revolt the instant 
a Scottish army crossed the borders. Already 
on February 22, Colonel Poyer, the Governor 
of Pembroke Castle, had given the signal 
for resistance to South Wales by refusing 
to surrender his command at the bidding of 
Fairfax. And there can be little doubt 
that, if Charles had succeeded in effecting 
his escape from Carisbrooke Castle, his 
reception in London would have been such 
as seriously to imperil the supremacy of the 
army. With a Scottish army on the point 
of invading the country, with Wales already 
in flames, the possession of London was, as 
Cromwell clearly perceived, a matter of vital 
importance. “ It would be time enough,” 
he urged on his fellow-officers, “ to make 
the city pay for all ” when the enemy had 
been beaten. Despite, therefore, the feel- 
ingof irritation which the recent ebullition 
of Boyalist zeal had created in the army, no 


efforts were spared to conciliate the good¬ 
will of its citizens. 

Still, as Mr. Gardiner points out, these 
blandishments would have been of little 
avail had the city been heart and soul in 
favour of a Scottish intervention. Truth to 
say, the Presbyterians, both in the city and 
in Parliament, were in a difficult position. 
Heartily as they detested the army, they 
had no mind to be a mere catspaw to the 
Boyalists. While, therefore, the streets of 
London were still resounding with the news 
of Horton’s victory at St. Fagans, the 
Presbyterians, in their anxiety to find a 
via media, determined to re-open negotiations 
with Charles. It was a fatuous proceeding, 
and calculated to benefit no one except the 
Independents, to whom delay was now of 
the utmost importance. 

It is not my intention to follow Mr. 
Gardiner into the details of the Second 
Civil War. Mr. Gardiner, we are aware, 
has already deplored his inability to deal 
with the war from a professional stand¬ 
point; but if a careful study of con¬ 
temporary military authorities and tactics, 
together with a personal investigation of 
battlefields, can be supposed to compensate 
for this disadvantage, he may be considered 
to speak with an authority which even the 
professional student cannot afford to ignore. 
Certainly, to the lay mind, Mr. Gardiner's 
battle pieces seem to be models of per¬ 
spicuity and sound reasoning. From the 
very beginning of the struggle the Boyalists 
were seriously handicapped by the want of 
some central authority to whom they could 
look for direction. Numerous and ardent 
though they were, they were too scattered 
and disorganised to bring their real strength 
to bear upon events, while the policy pur¬ 
sued by Parliament at the close of the first 
war, in demolishing and dismantling places 
of strategical importance, rendered anything 
like a sporadic war a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 

Only from the side of Scotland was there 
the faintest prospect of success. “It is 
Scotland,” wrote Lauderdale, “and Scot¬ 
land only can save the king and England. 
All others have their rise from the expecta¬ 
tion of Scotland.” Yet to any one who 
had the slightest knowledge of what sort of 
material the Scottish army was composed, and 
how utterly destitute its leaders were of mili¬ 
tary capacity, it may well have seemed doubt¬ 
ful whether a movement, which Mr. Gardiner 
justly stigmatises as dishonest, had, after 
all, even the faintest prospect ox success. 
On July 11, three days after Hamilton and 
the Scottish army had crossed the borders, 
Colonel Poyer surrendered Pembroke. 
On August 8, Cromwell reached Doncaster, 
where he was detained for three days 
waiting the arrival of his artillery from 
Hull. On the 13th, still proceeding north¬ 
wards through Yorkshire, he met Lambert 
in the neighbourhood of Knaresborough. 
From Lambert he learned that Hamilton 
was marching southward through Lanca¬ 
shire. There is no evidence, says Mr. 
Gardiner, that he had made any provision 
for Hamilton taking this alternative route. 
Fifty miles, or thereabouts, as the crow 
flies, of rough hilly country lay between 
him and the Scots. Without a moment’s 
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delay, and leaving his artillery behind him, 
he made his way through the rough Craven 
country. 

“On the 16th a short council of war was held 
by the side of the road at Hodder Bridge. 
Should the army, it was asked, cross the Ribble 
to the south bank, in order to block Hamilton’s 
way across the river as he left Preston, or 
should it keep on the north bank and fall upon 
the enemy in Preston itself P The latter coarse 
-was adopted, on the ground that there was more 
likelihood of bringing on an engagement this 
way, as it was supposed that Hamilton would 
halt at Preston to await the arrival of Monro.” 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Gardiner 
disposes very summarily and effectively of 
the view which would attribute to Cromwell 
any preconceived intention of attacking 
Hamilton in flank. 

“In war, as in politics,” he adds, “ Cromwell 
never rose above the simple strategy of finding 
out the enemy wherever it was most easy to 
give him battle.” 

The battle of Preston gave the death-blow 
to the hopes of the Royalists. 

But the news of Cromwell’s victory 
aroused no enthusiasm in Parliament. 
Situated as they were, between the devil 
and the deep sea, the Presbyterians dearly 
recognised that their only hope of safety 
lay in coming at once to terms with the 
King. To facilitate negotiations, the vote 
of No Addresses was rescinded, though not 
without opposition on the part of the 
Independents, who appealed through 
Ludlow to Fairfax and Ireton to put an 
end to the proposed treaty by force. So 
keenly alive, indeed, were the Presbyterians 
to the danger of a military intervention, 
that Holies and Grimston threw themselves 
on their knees before Charles, imploring 
him to yield at once all that was possible, 
without wasting time in useless discussions. 
But Charles, thought he was quite ready to 
argue with them, and was, doubtless, per¬ 
fectly sincere in his defence of Episcopacy, 
had not the slightest intention of yielding 
to their demands. 

“ Though you will hear,” he wrote on October 
28 to Ormond, “ that this treaty is near, or, at 
least, most likely to be concluded, yet believe 
it not.” 

“The old thought,” says Mr. Gardiner, “of 
wearing out his adversaries by engaging them 
in mutual strife was ever present to his mind.” 

Meanwhile the cry for justice without 
respect of persons had found articulate 
expression in Ireton’s Remonstrance of the 
Army. But the time was not yet ripe for 
its acceptance even by the army itself. One 
more effort was to be made to induce 
Charles to accept a constitutional settlement 
of the question. On his answer depended 
the fate of the monarchy, possibly his own 
life ; but not for one moment was Charles’s 
answer doubtful. The last attempt to save 
him in spite of himself had been made, and 
on November 20 the Remonstrance was 
presented to the House of Commons in the 
name of the whole army. What would 
Parliament do? Resistance to the army 
would probably insure its own destruction. 

“ It was indeed possible,” Mr. Gardiner thinks, 

1 ‘that if the House promptly concurred with 
the demand of the Remonstrance by dethroning 
the King, it might win over to its side Fairfax 


and those who had supported him in the first 
meetings of the Council of Officers, and thus 
reduce the army for a time to impotence by 
dividing it in twain.” But “ large bodies of 
men are incapable of sudden change of position, 
and the House on receiving the Remonstrance 
obeyed its instinct of inertness by simply post¬ 
poning its consideration.” 


for the misprints which, owing to delay in 
the transmission of proof by the Post Office, 
occurred in the first part of this review. 
With the exception of Henry ‘ ‘ Masters,” for 
which read Henry “Marten,” none, how¬ 
ever, are of sufficient importance to call for 
special notice. 


Inaction, however, at this crisis was as 
fatal as direct opposition. After weeks of 
hesitation, Cromwell had at length made up 
his mind that the men who had called in 
the Scots, who were even then intriguing 
with the Irish “ to vassalise us,” must be 
brought to account without respect of 
persons. In this belief, and not in any 
constitutional ideas about limited monarchy, 
lay, in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, the root of 
his cry for justice on delinquents. 

Still, when the final day for decision 
arrived, and the king’s fate trembled in the 
balance, he would have fain avoided taking 
the irrevocable step; and though the 
evidence furnished by Mr. Gardiner is 
perhaps not absolutely conclusive on the 
point, it goes far to prove that it was to his 
intervention that the last effort to save 
Charles’s life was due. It was Charles’s 
refusal even to consider the offer made to 
him that put an end to all doubt and hesita¬ 
tion in Cromwell’s mind. To Cromwell the 
fate of Charles may well have seemed a case 
of cruel necessity. Though whether, as Mr. 
Gardiner admits, the necessity really existed 
or was merely the tyrant’s plea, is a ques¬ 
tion upon the answer to which men will 
probably still oontinue to differ. One thing, 
however, was certain: 

“ With Charles’s death the main obstacle to the 
establishment of a constitutional system was 
removed. Personal rulers might indeed reappear, 
and Parliament had not yet so displayed its 
superiority as a governing power to make 
Englishmen anxious to dispense with monarchy 
in some form or other. The monarchy as 
Charles understood it had disappeared for ever. 
Insecurity of tenure would make it impossible 
for future rulers long to set public opinion at 
naught as Charles had done. The scaffold at 
Whitehall accomplished that which neither the 
eloquence of Eliot or Pym, nor the Statutes and 
Ordinances of the Long Parliament, had been 
capable of effecting.” 

For the reviewer hampered by considera¬ 
tions of space, it is difficult to give anything 
like an adequate conception of the import¬ 
ance of Mr. Gardiner’s work. In what I 
have said about the present volume my aim 
has been rather to touch briefly on those 
points in regard to which he has either 
added something to our knowledge or has 
set matters in a fresh light, than to discover 
oints on which it is possible to differ from 
im. For sometimes even to a reviewer it 
is permitted to acknowledge a master; and 
Mr. Gardiner’s work is so thorough in every 
respect, so compact of fact and logio, as 
almost to defy criticism. Doubtless, with 
the discovery of fresh material the Great 
Civil War will still continue to find fresh 
historians; but it may safely be predicted 
that it will find few more learned, and 
certainly none more conscientious in the 
search after truth, than Mr. Gardiner. 

In conclusion, I am glad to be able, 
through the courtesy of the editor, to take 
this opportunity of apologising to my readers 


R. Dunlop. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: Hell. 

Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 

(Macmillans.) 

Me. Norton is already well known to Dante 
students as the author, among other works, 
of an interesting little book on the portraits 
of Dante and of a translation of the Vita 
Nuova , published as long ago as 1867. He 
now, after an interval of nearly a quarter of 
a century, offers us the first instalment of a 
prose translation of the Divina Commedia. 

In an address delivered before the 
American Dante Society nine years ago, 
on the occasion of the death of their first 
president, the poet Longfellow, Mr. Norton 
related how Mr. Lowell and himself used to 
meet every Wednesday evening at Long¬ 
fellow’s house, while the poet was engaged 
upon his translation of the Divina Commedia , 
for the purpose of discussing the work, canto 
by canto, as it grew under the poet’s hands. 
The Society has lately had to deplore the 
loss of a second distinguished president in 
the person of James Russell Lowell. Of 
that group, in which Mr. Norton was “terzo 
fra cotanto senao,” he is now the sole 
survivor. To the memory of James Russell 
Lowell this volume is dedicated. 

In his Introduction Mr. Norton states his 
reasons for adding yet another to the many 
English versions of the Divina Commedia 
already in existence. He holds that most 
of these, being in verse, sacrifice the sub¬ 
stance to the form and give only a very 
imperfect reflection of the original. With 
this opinion we entirely agree. Reading 
Dante in even the best of verse translations 
is, to use a graphic simile of Cervantes, like 
looking at the reverse side of a delicate piece 
of tapestry—the figures, the landscape, are 
there, but so blurred and distorted as to be 
hardly recognisable. In a prose version, on 
the other hand, it is at least possible to be 
faithful to the original, which, in the case 
of a writer like Dante, whose every word 
is significant, is certainly the most important 
consideration. As regards existing English 
prose translations, Mr. Norton acknowledges 
that of Dr. John Carlyle to be excellent; this, 
however, only includes the Inferno. That 
of Mr. A. J. Butler he considers to be 
somewhat unnecessarily crabbed, through 
an excess of literal fidelity. Mr. Butler 
himself, we may remark, declares in his 
Preface that his object was, not to attempt 
an addition to English literature, but 
merely to aid beginners in understanding 
that of Italy, by the production of a “crib,” 
pure and simple. There was ample room, 
therefore, for a new prose version. 

Mr. Norton gives us to understand that, 
in his opinion, a translator of Dante should 
try to be as literal as is consistent with good 
English, and to render the poet’s own words 
in words as nearly correspondent to them as 
the differences in the languages will permit. 
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We may state at once that, on the whole, 
Mr. Norton seems to us to have succeeded 
admirably in conforming to this ideal in his 
own translation. The obligations to Dr. 
Carlyle’s version, which are duly acknow¬ 
ledged, are apparent enough to anyone who 
is familiar with the latter. These consist 
mostly in the adoption of individual words, 
in the choice of which Dr. Carlyle was often 
peculiarly happy. On the other hand, his 
rendering is sometimes strangely inadequate. 
To give one instance out of many, in the 
beautiful passage at the end of Canto v. 
he turns “ il disiato riso ” tamely enough 
by “ the fond smile ” ; Mr. Norton translates, 
at once more literally and more forcibly, 

“ the longed-for smile.” Nor is Dr. 
Carlyle’s version altogether so accurate as 
is generally supposed. We have noted 
several passages where Mr. Norton supplies 
a more correct rendering. Compare, for 
example, the following, which will enable 
the reader to form his own estimate of the 
relative merits of the two versions. The 
lines in the original form part of the well- 
known Ugolino episode in Canto xxxiii. (we 
quote from Mr. Butler’s text): 

“ Quando fui desto innanzi la dimane, 

Pianger eenti’ fra il sonno i rniei flgliuoli, 
Ch’eran con meco, e domandar del pane. 

Ben eei crudel, se tu gih non ti duoli, 

Pensando ci6 ch'il mio cor s'annunziava: 

K se non piangi, di che pianger suoli ? 

Gia eran desti, e l'ora s'appressava 
Che il cibo ne soleva essere addotto, 

E per suo sogno ciascun dubitava : 

Ed io sentii cbiavar l’uscio di sotto 
All’ orribile torre; ond ’io guardai 
Nel viso ai miei flglinoi senza far motto. 

Io non piangeva ; si dentro impietrai: 
Piangevan elli; ed Anselmuccio mio 
Disse: Tu giiardi si, pidre: che hai? 

l’erb non lagrimai, lie rispos ’io 
Tntto quel giorno, ne la notte appresso, 

Tnfln che l’altro sol nel mondo uscio.” 

(w. 37ff.). 

“ When I awoke before the dawn, I heard 
my sons asking for bread. Thou art right 
cruel, if thou dost not grieve already at the 
thought of what my heart foreboded; and if 
thou weepest not, at what art thou used to 
weep ? They were now awake, and the hour 
approaching at which our food used to be 
brought us, and each was anxious from his 
dream, and below I heard the outlet of the 
horrible tower locked up: whereat I looked 
into the faces of my sons, without uttering a 
word. I did not weep: so stony grew I 
within. They wept; and my little Anselm 
said : ‘ Thou lookest so ! Father, what ails 
thee ? ’ But I shed no tear, nor answered all 
that day, nor the next night, till another sun 
came forth upon the world.”— Carlyle. 

“ When I awoke before the morrow, I heard 
my sons, who were with me, wailing in their 
sleep, and asking for bread. Truly thou art 
cruel if already thou grievest not, thinking on 
what my heart foretold ; and if thou weepest 
not, at what art thou wont to weep? Now 
they were awake, and the hour drew near when 
food was wont to be brought to us, and because 
of his dream each one was apprehensive. And 
I heard the door below of the horrible tower 
locking up; whereat I looked on the faces of 
my sous without saying a word. I wept not, 
I was so turned to stone within. They wept; 
and my poor little Anselm said, ‘ Thou lookest 
so, father, what aileth thee ? ’ Yet I did not 
weep; nor did I answer all that day, nor the 
night after, until the next sun came out upon 
the world.”— Norton. 

It will be observed that by the omission of 


a line and a half Dr. Carlyle has altogether 
missed one of the most pathetic touches in 
the above passage—that of the father 
listening to his sons as they lay moaning 
for bread in their sleep. The superiority of 
Mr. Norton’s version as a whole over that 
of his predecessor, quite apart from ques¬ 
tions of accuracy or of style, is due in no 
small measure to the fact that he was able 
to avail himself of a much better text 
(Witte’s) than that adopted by Dr. Carlyle. 
This last consideration alone, it seems to us, 
was quite sufficient justification for Mr. 
Norton’s present undertaking. 

Comparisons are odious, we are told, and 
it may seem an ungracious thing to pit one 
version against another as we have done; 
but the fact is that any new English prose 
translation of the Inferno must almost of 
necessity, in order to justify its raison d’etre, 
challenge comparison with one that has so 
long held the field without a rival as that of 
Dr. Carlyle. It is certainly in no spirit of 
ingratitude towards the latter that we have 
instituted the comparison. Every lover of 
Dante is deeply indebted to Dr. Carlyle, not 
only for his version itself, but also for the 
fact that to it we indirectly owe the late 
Dean Church’s most valuable essay on Dante. 
Dr. Carlyle’s book was, as Dean Church 
puts it, the “ peg ” upon which he hung his 
remarks, in accordance with the custom of 
the day, when writing the article in ques¬ 
tion. Admirable, however, as Dr. Carlyle’s 
work undoubtedly is, we have nevertheless 
thought it necessary to enter a protest 
against the current opinion that it is an 
ideal translation, and that in consequence 
any new attempt is foredoomed to failure. 
Dr. Carlyle’s translation, as we have shown, 
is by no means incapable of improvement 
in several important respects ; and we have 
no hesitation in saying that, in point both 
of accuracy and of English, Mr. Norton’s 
version is a decided advance upon it:— 

“ Credette Cimabue nella pittura 

Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 

SI che la fama di colui 6 oscura.” 

Mr. Norton has for the most part confined 
his notes to such as are necessary for the 
understanding of the text. We would 
gladly have exchanged the quotations from 
Homer, which are surely somewhat out of 
place, for fuller notes with illustrative 
passages, on the subject, for instance, of 
the heliotrope (xxiv. 93), Cain and the 
thorns (xx. 126), Mordred (xxxii. 62), and 
Antenor (xxxii. 88), to mention a few of 
the cases in which the notes seem to us 
somewhat inadequate. In the note on p. 80 
there appears to be a confusion between 
Pluto, the god of the nether world, and 
Plutus, the god of wealth. We would 
suggest that it is hardly appropriate to 
speak of the inhabitants of Lucca as 
“Lucans” (p. 182), or of Erard de Valery 
as “ the Count Alardo di Valleri,” as though 
he were an Italian. There are a couple of 
misprints (la for le, and et for e) in the 
quotation from the Chanson de Roland, on 
p. 169. 

Mr. Norton has based his translation 
upon the text of Witte. He has, however, 
exercised a wise discretion in departing 
from it in a few instances in which Dr. 
Moore’s recent researches have shown it to 


be almost certainly incorrect. The most 
important alteration is the substitution of 
Oiovane for Giovanni in Inf. xxviii. 135— 
an alteration which, though it has the 
weight of MS. evidence against it, is 
undoubtedly justified by independent con¬ 
siderations. 

Paget Toynbee. 


“ Adventure Series.” — Kolokotrones, the 
Klepht and the Warrior. Sixty Years of 
Peril and Daring. Translated from the 
Greek by Mrs. Edwards. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

This volume contains in an abridged form 
the autobiography of the famous Greek 
chieftain in the Peloponnese during the 
War of Independence, who did more than 
any other man towards establishing the 
freedom of that district, and maintaining it 
as a stronghold of resistance to the Turkish 
power. As Kolokotrones was unable him¬ 
self to write, he communicated his narrative 
to George Tertzetis, an educated man, who 
for many years was the librarian of the 
Greek Parliament; and by him it was 
reduced to its present shape—a process 
which must have involved considerable 
adaptation, for Tertzetis remarks that often 
a gesture of the narrator, the intonation of 
his voice, or the expression of his counten¬ 
ance, indicated and explained more than his 
abrupt sentences. The work was com¬ 
menced in 1836, but it was not finally pub¬ 
lished until 1852, nine years after Kolo- 
kotronos’ death. Of the merits of the 
English translation it is impossible for any¬ 
one to form a satisfactory estimate, who is 
unacquainted with the original text; it may 
be well, therefore, to quote on this point 
the opinion of M. Gennadius, the Greek 
Minister in London, who has contributed a 
prefatory notice. After speaking of the 
ruggedness of the Greek idiom in which it 
was composed, and of its elliptical and 
crabbed style, he adds : 

“For all these reasons, even to a Greek the 
perusal and thorough comprehension of this 
remarkable book is no smooth reading. . . • 
The courage, therefore, with which Mrs. 
Edmonds has undertaken to grapple with 
difficulties, in many cases hopeless, is as ad¬ 
mirable as the apparent shortcomings and 
hiatuses of the English version are conceivable 
and almost inevitable.” 

The following passage, describing the re¬ 
ception by the Peloponnesian troops of the 
news of the fall of Missolonghi, will show 
that pathos and eloquence were not wholly 
denied to the narrator, when the occasion 
called for them: 

“ On Palm Sunday the heroic people of Misso¬ 
longhi made a sally out of Missolonghi, through 
a host of many thousands, through all their 
cannon, their entrenchments, and their cavalry. 
Two thousand only were saved, and the women 
and children were sacrificed. The news came 
to tu on the Great Wednesday, at evening 
time, when the meeting of the assembly V® 3 
over, and the shades of night were closing 
round us. The news came to us that Misso¬ 
longhi was lost. We were all plunged in great 
grief; for half an hour there was so complete 
a silence that no one would have thought that 
there was a living soul present; each of us was 
revolving in his mind how great was our 
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misfortune. When I saw this great silence I rose 
to my feet, and spoke Borne words to encourage 
them. I told them that Missolonghi had fallen 
gloriously, and that her bravery would be for 
ever remembered, but that if we gave ourselves 
up to mourning we should bring upon ourselves 
a curse, and that we should be guilty of sinnin g 
against all those who were weak.” 

Mrs. Edmonds has prefixed to her trans¬ 
lation a sketch of the history of the Klephts 
and Armatoles in the Greek provinces of 
Turkey—a subject which required to be 
treated of, in order to explain the position 
occupied by Kolokotrones and his family at 
the end of the last century. At an early 
period after the establishment of the 
Ottoman rule it became the custom of the 
conquerors to allow the Christians in the 
mountain districts to organise a local militia 
to guarantee the security of the country, 
and these native guards, who were called 
Armatoles, acted under the Turkish authori¬ 
ties or their nominees. On the other hand, 
those of the mountaineers who refused to 
submit retired to inaccessible positions, and 
led the life of outlaws or Klephts. From 
time to time, however, the Turks, through 
jealousy of the Armatoles, endeavoured to 
compass their overthrow; and on these 
occasions we find them for the time assuming 
the character of Klephts, though when the 
pressure was removed they returned once 
more to their militia service. Still this 
system continued to prevail until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the office 
of Derven-aga, or superintendent of the 
mountain passes, was conferred on the well- 
known All Pasha, of Yanina, who, both 
from the ferocity of his character and from 
his hatred of the Greeks as an Albanian 
Mussulman, was a fitting instrument for 
their destruction. The antagonism now 
became irreconcilable; and many are the 
stories related in this volume of the exploits 
of the Armatoles, or Klephts—for the two 
names had become almost interchangeable 
—in their resistance to him, and of their 
heroic endurance of cruel suffering when 
they fell into his hands. It was in the 
midst of these surroundings that Koloko¬ 
trones was brought up. Bom in 1770, he 
lost his father, who was killed by the Turks, 
when he was quite a boy, and subsequently 
one after another of his relations were 
hunted down and put to death. Notwith¬ 
standing this, at fifteen years of age we 
find him holding the office of Armatole, 
which was appointed to by the Christians, 
but recognised by the Turks, and in com¬ 
mand of a district, though at intervals he 
was forced to resume the life of an outlaw. 
At last a price was put upon his head; and 
for several years, towards the beginning of 
this century, he continually carried his life 
in his hand, owing to the plots of the 
Turkish authorities to get him into their 
power, or to have him killed. To these 
rude experiences he afterwards looked back 
with satisfaction, when the War of In¬ 
dependence broke out, since by wandering 
from place to place he had become in¬ 
timately acquainted with all the mountain 
routes, and was inured to every kind of 
privation. 

At last, in 1806, when he was thirty-six 
years of age, his position became intoler¬ 
able, and he quitted his native land, the 


Peloponnese, and took refuge in the Ionian 
Islands. There, he tells us, he first became 
acquainted with the history of Greece. 
There, too, for a time he enlisted in the 
service of the English, as one of a regiment 
of Greek volunteers which was enrolled by 
General Church; and in this capacity he 
assisted in storming the strong castle of 
Santa Maura, and in the expulsion of the 
French from the islands. These incidents 
in Kolokotrones’ life are mentioned also in 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s recently published 
Life of Sir Richard Church (see Academy, 
vol. 40, p. 108). After Napoleon’s fall this 
regiment was disbanded; and, as the Greek 
Hetairia had meanwhile been formed, he 
determined thenceforth to devote himself 
solely to that object which he had had in 
view from his earliest years—the deliverance 
of his country. When the insurrection 
broke out, in 1821, he became the heart and 
soul of the movement in the Peloponnese; 
and it was by him that the battle of Valtetzi, 
the first engagement which established the 
fortunes of the Greeks, was won, that 
Tripolitza, the central Turkish stronghold 
in the Morea, was taken, and that the 
Turkish forces under Dram-Ali were de¬ 
stroyed in the pass of Dervenaki, the ancient 
Tretos pass, at the head of the Argive plain. 
When the tide of fortune was turned by the 
landing of Ibrahim Pasha in the Pelo¬ 
ponnese in 1825, and the greater part of the 
population were terrified into submission by 
his systematic ravages, Kolokotrones found 
that the only practicable method of resist¬ 
ance was to attack him in detail, and to 
harass his troops as they pillaged different 
districts ; and with a view to this, in order 
to secure for himself a base of operations, 
he fortified anew the old Frankish castle of 
Karitena, in north-western Arcadia. It was 
there that, subsequently to the battle of 
Navarino, the interview took place between 
him and Mountetuart Elphinstone, then on 
his return journey from India to England, 
of which an interesting account has been 
given by Colebrook in his Life of that 
Indian Governor (vol. 2, p. 242). In that 
passage he is described as having been 
enthusiastic in his praise of Captain Hamil¬ 
ton of the navy, and of General Church, the 
invitation to whom that he should take the 
command of the Greek army, he said, had 
been suggested by himself. 

There is much in this narrative that is 
painful reading, owing to the author’s con¬ 
stant complaints of the Greek executive of 
that time, which reveal only too clearly the 
jealousy and factious spirit that prevailed 
among the patriots. There is much also 
that is wearisome in the reiteration of petty 
details. That which fascinates us in it is 
the intense and almost Homeric individuality 
of the man himself, and the steadfast faith 
and unflinching determination with which 
he pursued his purpose, when circumstances 
appeared most adverse, and every one around 
him despaired. When the untrained Greek 
soldiery refused to face the Turks, it was he 
who inspired them with confidence. When 
the rum population were afraid to supply 
his troops with provisions, because of the 
punishment that awaited them at the hands 
of their rulers, it was he that overcame their j 
fears. By him the “ hereditary bondsmen,” | 


who “trembled beneath the scourge of 
Turkish hand,” were taught that “ who 
would be free themselves must strike the 
blow.” He may have been, according to 
our modem notions, something of a bar¬ 
barian; and it is strange indeed to think 
that less than seventy years have elapsed 
since these events took place. But when we 
see Greece as she is at present, and reflect 
that, but for him and others such as he, she 
might still be a province of Turkey, we 
shall be ready to thank God that men have 
arisen like Theodore Kolokotrones. 

H. F. Tozer. 


“ Constable’s Oriental Miscellany.”— 

Yol. I., Bernier's Travels. (Archibald 

Constable.) 

We lately mentioned the appearance of this 
book, briefly observing on its handsome 
form and very conscientious editing. We 
return to it for the purpose of briefly stating 
our opinion of its great interest, and of 
noting a few particulars in which it may 
be made still better in a revised edition. 

Francois Bernier was a French physician, 
a schoolfellow of Gassendi and Moliere, who 
went out to India in 1659, and remained 
there about eight years. During that period 
he was a witness of the unscrupulous methods 
by which Alamgir—the “ Aurangzeb ” of 
Dryden—obtained the imperial throne, and 
of the foundation of his elaborate, though 
ultimately unfortunate, system. 

The book contains some preliminary 
matter, followed by (1) the history of 
Aurangzeb’s rebellion, (2) occurrences after 
the war, (3) letter to Colbert, (4) letter to 
Chapelain, (5) nine letters descriptive of 
a march to Kashmir, (6) replies to five 
questions on climate and customs, (7) memo¬ 
randum on maps and revenues. The volume 
terminates with some valuable appendices 
by the editor. Among the illustrations will 
be found a coloured miniature of the 
emperor Shah Jahan, and a number of 
contemporary portraits of members of the 
imperial family, reproduced in clear wood¬ 
engraving. It will thus be seen that, besides 
being a curiosity, the book is of almost indis¬ 
pensable necessity to the reader of history, 
being accurate and painstaking to a high 
degree. 

There are, however, some points as to 
which the editor must not expect the un¬ 
qualified assent of students. For example, 
he cites Catrou and “ Manouchi ” as authori¬ 
ties for the reign of Shah Jahan, without 
giving a hint of the real position of those 
writers. But anyone who has studied 
Indian history ought to have learned that 
Father Catrou was only the editor of a 
treatise brought home from India, which 
country he had never seen. This MS., 
which was in the Portuguese language, fell 
into the hands of an officer in the civil ser¬ 
vice of the French East India Company, 
and was handed by him to the Jesuit 
father. The latter found that it contained 
notes made, partly from personal observa¬ 
tion and partly from Persian books, by a 
physician who had practised at Agra, and 
whose name—as Mr. E. Thomas was the 
first to point out—was Manuoci. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the good father could not content 
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himself with the useful, iE humble, office of 
a translator, but subjected the original to a 
process which he has himself described as 
a medley of his own and other materials, 
quaintly adding: 

“ I have made no difficulty of attributing the 
whole work to M. Manouchi, and of inscribing 
with his name only matter which I have taken 
from other writers and engrafted upon his MS.” 
The only other writer, however, whom 
Catrou mentions by name is a Dutchman, 
one Jean de Laet, who, like himself, had 
never been in India; and from this instance 
alone we may guess how untrustworthy the 
book became, and how much better it would 
have been to let Manucci tell his own story. 
The father’s frank avowals save us from the 
necessity of doubting his perfect good faith, 
but it must be confessed that they also 
deprive his work of any value but what may 
be drawn out of it by the exercise of 
exceptional sagacity. 

One of the least suspicious items that Mr. 
Constable has derived from the book is a 
confirmation of the valuation of the rupee 

f iven by Bernier—namely, thirty sols of 
rench money. This was, in all probability, 
a genuine fragment of the original Manucci, 
the more so as it tallies with me estimate of 
a contemporary French traveller, the Baron 
Tavernier. But when Mr. Constable goes 
on to assume that the sol was worth nine- 
tenths of a penny, and the rupee therefore 
equivalent to two shillings and threepence 
of English money, he treads on dangerous 
ground. A reference to vol. vi. of Hunter’s 
Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed., p. 298) will give 
some idea of the thorny condition of the 
question. But if anything is certain it is 
that Tavernier estimated the value of the 
great table-diamond at “ 500,000 rs. or 
750,000 litres of our money,” and that 
the litre ( tournois ) was equivalent to the 
sixteenth part of a pound sterling. Now 
Bernier, though with evident hesitation, 
states the total amount of the revenue of 
the Empire as twenty-two krors of rupees 
(equivalent, on Tavernier’s estimate, to a 
little over twenty and a-half millions of our 
money). Curiously enough, the contempor¬ 
ary native author, Kazvini, says that the 
whole revenues of Shah Jahan rose from 
less than eighteen krors to twenty-two by 
the end of the reign; and thus closely tallies 
with Bernier’s statement. But this esti¬ 
mate, which appeared so incredible to 
Bernier, would have to be expressed in still 
larger figures, of English money, if the 
rupee were to be valued at two-and-three- 
pence. 

Honest Bernier made excellent use of his 
opportunities. He is, however, by no 
means infallible. As a sample of the 
credulity with which a traveller in his con¬ 
ditions sometimes listened to gossip, we may 
take the horrible scandal related by him in 
regard to the Moghal Cordelia, Jahan Ara 
Begam, whose touchingly modest epitaph is 
still to be read at Delhi. On this point, 
indeed, Bernier is corrected by Manucci, and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Constable may be 
able to add a footnote to the passage in his 
next edition. Manucci, who was the court 
physician, thus expresses himself, as deciph¬ 
erable in the palimpsest of Father Catrou: 

“ The attachment she always had for her father 


caused a suspicion that crime might be blended 
with their mutual affection. This was a 
popular rumour which never had any other 
foundation than the malice of the courtiers.” 

It is time that the grass-grown grave of 
the faithful princess should be cleaned from 
the mud thrown on it by prurient gossip. 

Another drawback (and one more general 
in its application) is Bernier’s constant 
desire to make out a favourable comparison 
for the political system of his patrons, 
Colbert and King Lewis. Hence, too, he 
shows an eagerness to prove that the full 
assertion of the State’s ownership in the 
land was fatal to the progress of India. A 
time came, as we know, when the Frenoh 
were to appreciate the social and economic 
merits of that system of peasant proprietor¬ 
ship which was the root of the Eastern 
method. To these Bernier was blind. 

Such are some of the critioisms that occur 
on a first perusal of this interesting and well- 
edited book. 

H. G. Keene. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

The Prince's Whim, and other Stories. By 
Katherine S. Maequoid. (A. D. Innes 
& Co.) 

A Double Life. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Dr. Dumany's Wife. By Maurus Jokai. 
(Cassells.) 

Dame Care. By Hermann Sudermann. 

(Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

Otto the Knight, and other Stories. By 
Octave Thauet. (Cassells.) 

Doctor Euguet. By Ignatius Donnelly. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Penance of Portia James. By Tasma. 
(Heinemann.) 

The Jolly Roger. By Hume Nisbet. 

Long & Co.) 

The Valley Council. By Percy Clarke. 
(Sampson Low.) 

A hatch of new novels, and not a three- 
volume, or even two-volume, one among 
them, is suggestive of the change that is so 
rapidly affecting the outer form and inner 
nature of the English novel. It is a 
change for the better, but it has its penalties. 
It was a rare thing to find a three-volume 
collection of short stories, for instance. The 
short story is not only more difficult to write 
well than a lengthy novel, but, for obvious 
reasons, is likely to be in every way more 
pleasing as a work of literary art; but alas! 
the ordinary English short story is not 
particularly noteworthy in its magazine, 
and is generally depressing when served 
anew, and in company, between book- 
covers. But when a volume of short tales 
is not merely a collection of inferior stories, 
brought together to eke out a book, but 
a series of well-written and interesting 
sketches or complete studies, it deserves, 
and generally obtains, a wide welcome. 

Of this kind is Mrs. Macquoid’s new book, 
as might be expected from the author of so 
many charming stories. “ The Prince’s 
Whim ” itself is by no means the best of the 
seven tales comprised in this volume; but 


perhaps its prominence is due to the taking 
name which has served also as general 
title. “ The Fall of the Leaf,” “ In Honey¬ 
suckle Lane,” and “ Jacques Mermet,” are, 
in particular, delightful stories, touched 
with that quiet graoe and dignity whioh 
characterise all Mrs. Macquoid’s work. 
There is ample variety of subject, and even 
of country—for Germany and France afford 
backgrounds as well as the three kingdoms. 

It is a change from the delicate literary 
art of Mrs. Maequoid to the lifeless para¬ 
graphic style native to, or affected by, Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a lady known to 
transatlantic fame as the author of Poems of 
Passion. There is not much “ passion,” and 
there is little poetry in the sentiment of this 
love-story. It does not lack interest in 
point of plot, but the personages do not 
live. 

The next two books on my list are trans¬ 
lations of foreign novels, but rendered so 
well, and, moreover, from the pens of 
authors so distinguished as Maurus Jokai 
and Hermann Sudermann, that they stand 
head and shoulders above most of the books 
which come upon us at this season like a 
flood. Jokai has been called the Walter 
Scott of Hungary ; and though there is little 
real analogy, he at least resembles the 
great Scottish romancist in his inexhaustible 
variety and energy, his universal influence 
in his native country, and the extraordinary 
place he holds as the typical exponent of 
Hungarian life and ideals. A not less 
powerful, indeed a more powerful, writer is 
Hermann Sudermann, the most commanding 
literary figure in Germany, though his 
influence is not to be compared with that of 
Jokai in Hungary, either in its immediate 
or in its deeper and wide-reaching effects. 
J6kai has practically no rival, for Emil 
Franzos holds a distinct position; Suder¬ 
mann enters the lists with Baabe and other 
popular claimants for the foremost place. 
It would not be fair to compare the 
two novelists, for apart from their radi¬ 
cal distinctions they differ essentially 
in method as well as in manner. J6kai 
is discursive, Sudermann dramatically suc¬ 
cinct: the one chats, the other narrates: 
the elder introduces many dramatic incidents, 
and is rarely dramatic in the higher sense— 
the younger is intensely dramatic, and yet 
rather avoids than seeks obviously dramatic 
situations. The present writer has read 
many of Jokai’s novels in translations—and 
all the best have appeared in French and 
German, as well as a few in English—and 
considers Dr. Dumany's Wife an excellent 
example of this justly celebrated author. 
Frau Sorge, on the other hand, is certainly 
not Sudermann’s finest work ; and though 
opinions will differ as to which of his three 
best known novels is the best, the consensus, 
in Germany certainly, would be in favour 
of Der Katzensteg. Dame Care, to give it its 
English title, is none the less an exception¬ 
ally able and entertaining story, and is 
translated not only with sympathetic under¬ 
standing but with scholarly care and style. 

Otto the Knight and Dr. Euguet are both 
by American authors. The Southern 
lady who writes as Octave Thanet has a 
style which gives grace and “ atmosphere 
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to whatever theme she treats. The “ Trans- 
Mississippi ” stories in this volume are in 
her best manner, and should win many new 
readers on this side of the Atlantic for the 
author of Expiation and so many shorter but 
not less charming tales. Octave Thanet has 
made a portion of the Southern territories 
as much her own as the author of The 
Prophet of Cheat Smoky Mountain and Mr. 
Cable have made Tenessee or Louisiana. 

Dr. Huguet is a puzzling book. In senti¬ 
ment and aim it is praiseworthy, though 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly is neither the first 
nor the ablest of living champions of the 
American negro. But in story-motive and 
to some extent in plot, it reads like a mal¬ 
adroit effort to outdo Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 
Still, the tale is interesting, for the author 
is in earnest, and writes in hot blood. But 
his heroine, “Miss Maty,” is too clever for 
this frail world of merely human attain¬ 
ment. She would easily give Mr. Swin¬ 
burne himself “ points ” in Elizabethan 
lore. And alas, she knows all about Bacon 
and Shakspere; and though Mr. Donnelly 
does not actually drag in his particular 
“ fad,” he affords vague but terrifying 
indications that he may have fresh revela¬ 
tions in store for us, to prove, perhaps, 
that Ben Jonson wrote “Shakspere,” or 
collaborated with Bacon. “ Miss Mary,” 
when he meets her in a library, remarks: 

“ I can’t help bnt think how many millions of 
boobies and envious detractors time has swept 
away into oblivion, while it has left this galaxy 
of greatness undisturbed. It is the privilege 
of genius to survive whole generations of 
maligners. The conflagration of time, which 
consumes the mean, illumines the great.” 

Mr. Donnelly, alias Dr. Huguet, was struck 
with astonishment and admiration. And 
not unnaturally. 

In her new novel “ Tasma ” tells us that 
“ exo-connubial affections are mainly to be 
met with in romances.” It is well, for this 
particular kind of affection hath a terrifying 
sound. There is a good deal of tall talk, 
and an annoying number of unnecessary 
French words and phrases, in The Penance of 
Portia James ; and neither in style nor in 
plot is it equal to Uncle Piper of Piper's 
Hill, or In Her Earliest Youth, the former 
novels by this clever Australian lady. But 
the romance is worth reading: with all its 
faults, it has individuality and charm. The 
author, however, seems handicapped by the 
absence of that familiar Australian back¬ 
ground which has hitherto stood her in such 
good stead. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet and Mr. Percy Clarke 
have each written an exciting story of 
adventure. Mr. Nisbet is more daring than 
Mr. Donnelly; for, while the Prophet of 
Bacon merely talks about Shakspere in 
Doctor Huguet, the author of The Jolly Roger 
ventures to introduce the great dramatist, 
and to make him act and speak as one of 
the personages of the story. The result is 
disastrous. For the rest, the story is an 
unhealthy blend of bloodshed and witch¬ 
craft. Mr. Nisbet has done muoh better 
work of the kind: let him haul down the 
Jolly Roger and start afresh on a more 
reputable cruise. 


The Valley Council is the latest of the 
many books of adventure and pseudo¬ 
science that have followed in the wake of 
Erewhon. Mr. Butler’s able romance has, 
however, not yet been equalled. Mr. Percy 
Clarke, who has already won an audience 
by his capital New Chum in Australia, 
deserves all credit, none the less, for an able 
and suggestive as well as a really exciting 
story. 

William Sharp. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Adventures amidst the Equatorial Forests and 
Rivers of Snuth America, &c., and Jamaica 
Revisited. By Yilliers Stuart. (John Murray.) 
Mr. Yilliers Stuart gives an account in the first 
portion of this book of a trip to Surinam some 
thirty-three years ago, a short journey up the 
Orinooo, and a visit to some of the Antilles; 
next comes a tour in Florida, and in the latter 
part a second visit to Jamaica made last year. 
The early part of the book, dealing with 
Surinam, is much better than the later portion, 
the little-known Dutch colony being of 
inexhaustible natural interest, and the traveller 
here as elsewhere observant and light of heart. 
It is, nevertheless, a provoking narrative. No 
man ever set about a journey in better spirits, or 
conducted it with greater zeal and courage so 
far as he goes. When the reader is beginning 
to think he has found another Waterton's 
Wanderings , in the very region made known to 
every naturalist—man and boy—by that great 
traveller, our present wanderer gives it up, 
returns to his base, and makes another trip, 
elsewhere with fair promise and like result. 
It is not intended to represent this as a 
disappointing book—there is hardly a dull 
page m it, and the narrative is a most braoing 
one; but the journeys are little more than a 
reconnaisance beyond the bounds of civilisation 
made by a man who, the reader is convinced, 
had only to go but a little farther to earn distinc¬ 
tion for his performance. His descriptions of 
the equatorial forests of America almost rival 
in places the pages of Waterton, Wallace, Belt, 
ana Bates, though there is commonly more of 
the sportsman-adventurer than the naturalist 
in the oast of his observations. However, Mr. 
Yilliers Stuart rarely misses things of human, 
if these may be distinguished from those of 
scientific, interest. His own troubles (and 
those of his fellow-travellers) are borne not 
only with patience, but with lightness of heart. 
The man who could meet the descent of 
Orinoco mosquitoes with gaiety can hardly be 
forgiven for not having crossed the watershed 
between Surinam and the Amazon valley. 
The excuse of being abandoned by his negroes 
is in the reader’s eyes trifling compared with 
other troubles this writer laughs at. One is 
led up to a point of confidence that is rudely 
dispelled wnen a desertion by the crew 
of his boat, instead of being the beginning of 
good times for the reader, is made the turning 
point of a journey. Had Mr. Villiers Stuart 
wanted a particular parrot or orchid, or been a 
gold prospector—had he a dash of the dogged¬ 
ness such aims give a man, his great gifts as a 
traveller and writer of travels would have 
borne finer fruit. As it is, this lively and well- 
written book is certain to please and entertain 
everyone who reads travels. The second visit 
to Jamaica, described in the last part of the 
volume, is a very oomfortable journey in the 
style of Mr. Froude. We read of steamers, 
Government houses, festivities, and exhibitions. 
It is as good and true a picture of the present 
economic condition in the West Indies as Mr. 
Froude’s was a distorted one. Mr. Yilliers 
Stuart has the necessary knowledge of matters, 


and an eye for observation unobscured by 
reflected images of political revolutions and the 
like. His account of Jamaica is oertain to be 
useful as a guide to the increasing number of 
those who make a pleasure trip to that beauti¬ 
ful island. 

Travels and Adventures of an Orchid Hunter. 
By Albert Millioan. (Cassells.) There is prob¬ 
ably no class of travellers who are called upon 
to endure so much as professional orchid 
hunters. The plants of which they go in 
search are to be found, in nearly all cases, in 
the depths of damp forests; and perils from 
fevers, snakes, and other wild animals, joined 
with the severity of labour in exhausting 
climates, render this occupation one of the most 
desperate. Mr. Millioan, who gives in this 
book an account of his travels in Colombia and 
the Northern Andes, endured much with a 
light heart; but his account of his journey 
would be much better reading if his faults of 
narration were fewer. Unfortunately, the first 
chapter or two are most replete with these ab¬ 
surdities ; though readers who persevere will be 
rewarded with a readable sketch of the inter¬ 
esting country passed through, where civilisa¬ 
tion, with the electric light and other “ modem 
improvements,” is but a few miles distant 
from Indians with poisoned arrows, who are 
unfamiliar as yet with the repeating small 
bore. It would have been pleasing to most 
readers if Mr. Millican had told us more of his 
life in the wilds; and less of the rapturous 
beauty of lady passengers wedded to unin¬ 
teresting old ruffians, since everybody knows 
them, and had spared us his outward voyage. 
There are many illustrations, done from photo¬ 
graphs by some “ process.” 

Twelve Months in Peru. By E. B. Clark. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Miss Clark apologises for the 
“ autobiographical tendenoy ” of her book. In 
these 150 well-printed pages we can find 
nothing unduly personal. If tho author has 
little new to tell us, her narrative is throughout 
written in a fair and kindly spirit* She spent 
her Christmas among the Cholo-Indians of the 
Peruvian Cordilleras. These Indians now 
speak a hybrid Spanish; they used to speak 
pure Quichua, the court language of the 
eleventh century, and quite distinct from the 
ancient vernacular of the coast. Miss Clark pays 
her tribute to the intelligence of the llama. 
This interesting animal can cany about 100 lbs; 
and should the chaconia who lades the llama 
attempt to place a heavier weight on him, he 
doggedly refuses to move until relieved of part. 
However famished, a llama will take no food 
after nightfall. For the transportation of 
merchandise male llamas only are used. This 
little book is unassuming, and contains not a 
little interesting information. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The British Museum will, in the course of 
next week, issue two publications connected 
with its lately acquired papyri. The first is a 
facsimile of the entire MS. of the Mimes of 
Herodas. The other is a third edition of 
Aristotle’s 'Mmulm »o\it«1b, revised through¬ 
out. The latter will contain a collection of the 
readings of the recent German and Dutch 
editions, and will also give a transcript of the 
scholia on the speech of Domosthenes against 
< Meidias, which are found on the same MS. as 
I the Aristotle. 

Mr. Walter Heal lam, fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has undertaken to produce 
an edition of Herondas for the Pitt Press—for 
which task, as readers of the Academy know, 
he has qualified himself by a careful study of 
the original MS.; and we believe that Prof. 
A. Palmer, of Dublin, is also contemplating 
something of the kind. 
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Mb. Paget Toynbee has completed a 
volume of Specimens of Old French (from the 
ninth to the fifteenth oenturies), with introduc¬ 
tion, notes, and glossary, which will shortly be 
issued by the Clarendon Press. Mr. Toynbee 
has in preparation for the same publishers a 
Concise Dictionary of Old French. 

Me. T. P. O’Connor has translated Pierre 
Loti's The Book of Pity and of Death, and the 
translation will bis published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. in about a fortnight. 

The third volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
“Victoria Library for Gentlewomen,” to be 
issued in a few days, will be the first part of 
The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports, containing 
contributions on Pishing, Boating, Swimming, 
Skating, Tennis, Cricket, Archery, Golf, and 
Fencing. It is edited by Lady Violet Greville. 

Messes. Griffith, Farran & Co. will pub¬ 
lish the following three-volume novels during 
the spring season: Ilis Sister's Hand, by Mr. 
C. J. Wills; A Covenant with the Dead, by Clara 
Lemore; and No Compromise, by the authors of 
“ Paul Nugent.” 

Messes. Frederick Warne & Co. have 
purchased the copyright and property of “ The 
Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,” 
edited by W. C. Ward, from Messrs. Vizetelly 
& Co., and will immediately publish the third 
and last volume. 

Me. G. Herbert THRmo, a son of the late 
head master of Uppingham, and by profession 
a solicitor, has Men elected secretary of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, in the place 
of Mr. S. S. Sprigge, resigned. 

Mr. W. Roberts, the editor of the Bookworm 
—who has now returned to work after an 
illness of nearly four months’ duration—will 
deliver a lecture on Thursday next at the 
Hampden Club on “Some Tricks of the Old 
Publishers.” 

The first annual meeting of the Ex Libris 
Society will be held on Tuesday next, February 
16, at 4 p.m., at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street. 
In addition to the formal business, an address 
will be delivered by the chairman of the council, 
Mr. John Leighton; and there will also be a 
small exhibition of book-plates, original designs, 
and literature connected therewith. 


colleges, have now brought out the “ Orient 
Reader,” edited by Mr. Eric Robertson, late 
vice-principal of the Government College, 
Lahore. Like the Readers with which we are 
familiar in this country, this series begins with 
a Primer of spelling lessons, and goes on through 
six volumes of extracts of increasing difficulty 
for reading aloud and learning by heart. It 
is abundantly illustrated, some of the cuts in 
the Primer bearing the initials of Mr. Look- 
wood Kipling. The Primer is also the most 
Indian of all the series, and therefore naturally 
the most attractive to us. The print is large, 
and the paper strong; but we feel rather doubt¬ 
ful about the binding. The chief interest, of 
course, lies in the selection. The object, in the 
i first place, is to interest; and seoondly, to 
satisfy the requirements of the Government, by 
inculcating morality without religious sectarian¬ 
ism. The editor has taken a wide range, not 
confining himself either to English or‘Indian 
subjects. Addison’s “ Vision of Mirza,” Leigh 
Hunt’s “ Abou ben Adhem,” and Pope’s “Uni¬ 
versal Prayer,” seem to us particularly appro¬ 
priate. Jane Taylor, Mrs. Hemans, and Long¬ 
fellow are the poets most drawn upon. It may 
be as well to point out that the descriptions of 
coffee, sugar cane, and cotton have not been 
sufficiently. adapted to Indian children; and 
that the whole truth is not told when it is 
stated that “ a few Spartans repulsed a large 
Persian army at Thermoplylae.” 

We regret that, through a misunderstanding, 
our announcement last week of the change 
made in the staff of the British Museum, owing 
to Mr. Le Page Renouf’s retirement, was in¬ 
accurate. Dr. Budge’s new appointment is that 
of Assistant Deputy Keeper of Egyptian and 
Oriental Antiquities. 

I THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

' Peof. Charles Eliot Norton, the literary 
! executor of James Russell Lowell, says of his 
poem, “ On a Bust of General Grant,” which is 
to appear in the March number of Scribner’s 
Magazine : “ This poem is the last, so far as is 
known, written by Mr. Lowell.” A facsimile 
■ of one of the stanzas will appear with the 
' poem, showing Mr. Lowell’s interlineations. 


MM. Paul, Huabd, & Guillem in, the 
well-known Paris booksellers, have sent us the 
Catalogue of some rare books and MSS. which 
are to be sold at the Hotel Druot on February 
17. This catalogue might serve as a model to 
our own auctioneers. Though containing only 
123 lots, these are classified and sub-classified, 
and their description extends over more than 
30 pages. The only fault we have noticed is 
the spelling of our English binder as “ Zachus- 
dorf.” Among the lots we may specially 
mention a copy of Erasmus’s Moriae Encomium 
(Basle, 1531), which is supposed to have 
belonged to Diane de Poitiers; and several 
examples of the engraved work of Marillier, 
d’Eisen, &c. But the special attraction is the 
historical MSS., from which three illuminations 
are reproduced in heliogravure. One of these 
is a vellum of the fifteenth century, containing 
the Grand Coutumier of Normandy, in Latin 
and in French, with thirty-two illuminations 
particularly well preserved. 

The February number of the Author contains 
a useful catalogue of the several periodical 
lists of new books which are published on the 
continent, compiled by Mr. H. Oresswell. 
Portugal, almost alone, is unrepresented; but 
it is remarked that no list is now published 
for the Slavonic languages in general. 

Messrs. Macmillan, who have long ago been 
publishing a number of English classics specially 
annotated for the use of students at Indian 


Fiction is to be represented by a quarterly. 
Under the title of the Long Quarterly (so named 
from its oblong shape), Mr. Elliot Stock will 
publish every three months a new novel by a 
prominent writer. The Long Quarterly is to be 
tastefully printed on tinted paper. The first 
number will be entitled “ Until my Lord 
Returns,” by Admiral Hinton. The price is 
fixed at half-a-crown. 

The next number of the Religious Review of 
Reviews will contain several “ Reminiscences of 
Cardinal Manning ”; a character sketch of 
the new Bishop of Sodor and Man; and a 

S aiutn on the question of the religious 
Lon of the people by the Arohbishop of 
York, the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Wakefield, Worcester, &c. There will also be 
a sketch and portrait of the Hon. Canon 
Fremantle. 

The first number of the Eastern and Western 
Review has passed into a second edition. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Earl of Powis has offered to continue 
the Powis medal at Cambridge, the prize for 
Latin hexameter verse, as a memorial of the 
long period during which his uncle was High 
Steward of the University. The prize was 
originally founded by the Marquess Camden in 
1841. 


The council of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
have made arrangements for a short summer 
session in 1892 from July 18 to July 30. 
Several courses of lectures will be delivered, 
designed to meet the wants of men who feel 
that the ordinary work of the ministry has not 
allowed them to keep abreast of the later 
inquiries and discussions in the field of theology 
—Biblical, apologetic, and dogmatic. The 
lectures will be open to ministers of all denomi¬ 
nations. Among those who have provisionally 
undertaken to give lectures are Prof. Driver, 
Prof. Sanday, Principal Fairbairn, Prof. Marcus 
Dods of Edinburgh, Prof. A. B. Bruce of 
Glasgow, Principal Cave of Hackney, Principal 
Edwards of Bala, and Prof. Francis Brown of 
New York. 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society will 
give eight performances of “The Frogs” of 
Aristophanes, beginning on Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 24. The acting edition, with an English 
version, adapted from that of Hookham Frere, 
has been prepared by Messrs. D. G. Hogarth 
and A. D. Godley ; the music has been specially 
composed by Dr. C. Hubert Parry, who wifi 
also conduct the performances. 

The meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 
Cambridge will take place on March 7, instead 
of March 21, as previously announced. The 
subject of discussion — “Is the Distinction 
between ‘ is ’ and ‘ ought ’ ultimate and irre¬ 
ducible ? ”—will be introduced by Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, followed by Mr. Stout, Mr. Muir- 
head, and Mr. Alexander. 

Me. H. F. Pelham, Camden professor of 
ancient history at Oxford, will deliver a public 
lecture on Thursday, February 25, upon 
“ Leading Features in the History of the 
Roman Empire during the Second Century A.D.” 

The annual report of the syndicate reoords 
that the acquisitions of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
at Cambridge, have been of exceptional im¬ 
portance during the past year. Among the 
donors, the Rev. Greville J. Chester is again 
mentioned first, as having presented a large 
number of objects of archaeological interest 
from recent excavations in Egypt, and also 
several valuable coins. The Cyprus Explora¬ 
tion Committee has presented some of the 
results of the excavations made at Poli and 
Salamia in 1890-91—including a (mutilated) 
statue of Jupiter Serapis in grey marble, with 
the nude parts in white marble; and some 
fragments of life-size and colossal statues of 
fully-draped male figures in terra cotta, richly 
decorated with painting representing the 
elaborate textile patterns of tbo dresses. Mr. 
Pendlebury, in continuation of his custom in 
former years, has given fifty-one volumes and 
thirty-nine pieces of unbound music. Mr. S. 
Sandarg has presented a very fine and probably 
unique woodcut of St. Jerome, signed by 
Michel Schorpp, of Ulm (second half of 
fifteenth century), and also £100 to provide 
casts of antique statues to fill the empty niches 
in the entrance hall. Besides these presents, 
a sum of about £300, which had accumulated 
from the sale of duplicate engravings, has 
been expended chiefly on the purchase of early 
woodcuts in printed books. Among these are 
—a very fine copy of the Poliphili Hypneroto- 
machia, printed by Aldus in 1499; a very fine 
copy of the Tewrdannckh, with brilliant im¬ 
pressions of the large woodcuts by Hans 
Burgmair, printed at Augsburg in 1519; the 
Spiegel dee Menschlichen Lebens of Gunther 
Zainer (1475); the Dialogue Creaturarum of 
Gerard Leeu (1480); the magnificently illus¬ 
trated Strasburg edition of Boccaccio’s De 
Claris Mulieribus (1488); and Breydenbach’s 
famous Peregrinationes at Sepulcrum Christi, 
printed at Mentz in 1486. 

It seems worthy of note that, of the first ten 
successful candidates at the recent examination 
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for clerkships (Class I.) in the Civil Service, no 
less than eight were Oxford men, who had 
previously obtained nine first classes among 
them. 

Prof. Talfotjbd Ely will deliver a course 
of five leotures at Bedford College—open to 
men as well as to women—upon “ Early 
Civilisation and the Homeric Poems,” on 
Tuesdays at 4. Id p.m., beginning on 
February 23. 

We quote the following from the Corporation 
Records printed in the last issue o? the Harvard 
University Bulletin : 

“ The petition of Miss Marion U .jnlton Carter, 
that she be allowed to take the graduate course in 
Psychology with Prof. James this year, was con¬ 
sidered ; and the Secretary was directed to say to 
Miss Carter that such a request cannot now be 
granted by the University.” 


TRANSLATION. 

MY 80NGS (DALAIM). 

(From the Hungarian of Alexander Petofi.) 

Orr in my musings I am idly tossed; 

Now here, now there, and feel my fancy lost. 
Across our native land my path I trace; 

Nay—earth and sky, and all beside embrace. 

My songs, which from these idle musings spring, 
Are but fantastic moonbeams as I sing. 

Yet why with mystic dreams in slumber sink? 
Were it not well of future hours to think? 

But mindful of those hours why need I be ? 

For God is loving : He will think for me. 

My careless songs mount upward on the wing, 
Like gayest butterflies, the while I sing. 

Across my path when some sweet maiden trays 
My thoughts 1 dare not utter, as I gaze ; a 
My eyes from her calm eyes a greeting take, 

Like stars bent o'er the bosom of a lake; 

My songs, which unawares love’s transport bring, 
Are just wild roses clustering as I sing. 

Does the maid love me ? Let the red wine flow ; 
Loves not ? why—then I quaff to quenoh ny woe. 
Wine in the merry cup will charm my pain, 

And bring some sunshine to my soul again. 

My songs, which joy and grief commingled bring, 
Are wondrous-tinted rainbows as I sing. 

But'while my hand holds up the cup it drains, 

I look, and on our people’s necks are chains. 

Merry the clatter of the glass that cheers ; 

But fetters rattle gruesome in our ears. 

My Bongs, while woful sights the bosom wring, 
Are heavy clouds about me as I sing. 

But wherefore do our people bide the chain ? 

Let them rise up and burst its links in twain. 
Wait they until in our Hungarian land 
God grant it falls rust-eaten from the hand ? 

My songs, which from a tortured soul I fling, 
Behold! are angry lightnings as I sing. 

W. R. Morfill. 


OBITUARY. 

The Rev. Dr. George Phillips, who had been 
president of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
since 1857, died last Friday, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age. He graduated as 
eighth wrangler in 1829, being somewhat older 
in years than his two famous contemporaries, 
the late Duke of Devonshire and Bishop 
Philpott. As tutor of his college, he wrote 
several mathematical works ; but he will be 
remembered as a Semitic scholar, and for the 
active part he took in founding the Semitic 
Languages Tripos at Cambridge. In 1837, he 
published a Syriac Grammar, which has passed 
through three editions; and his latest work 
was also in Syriac— The Doctrine of Addai, the 
Apostle, with an English translation and notes 
(1876). His Hebrew text of the Psalms, with 
commentary, appeared in two volumes in 1846. 

It is with much regret that we record tho 

death of Prof. Alfred Goodwin, which took 


place at Hampstead on Sunday last. Bom in 
1849, he was educated at King’s College, London, 
whence he gained a scholarship at Balliol in 
1867. After the most distinguished academical 
career of his time, he left Oxford compara¬ 
tively early, to fill the chair of Greek at 
University College, London. Two or three 
years ago, he added to his duties those of 
Latin professor. His health, never very 
robust, suffered from the strain he had put 
upon it when young. Of late, he had found 
himself unable to do all he could wish, and 
last term he was compelled to accept the 
assistance of a deputy. Reserved by nature, 
his attainments as a scholar were known to 
comparatively few; nor will his name be pre¬ 
served by any published work. He occasionally 
contributed a review, on his own special sub¬ 
jects, to the Academy. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for February gives the first of 
a delightful series of papers on the “ Historical 
Geography of Palestine,” by Mr. G. A. Smith, 
and the first part of a review of Dr. Driver’s 
“ Introduction to the Old Testament,” by Dr. 
Cheyne. Prof. Beet and Dean Chadwick con¬ 
tinue their articles on the “Atonement as pre¬ 
sented in the New Testament” and on the 
“Miracles of Christ” respectively, and Dr. 
Marcus Dods gives brief notices of books. 

In the Antiquary for February Mr. R. C. 
Hope continues his gossipy papers on Holy 
Wells. He includes, however, springs and 
pools which have little claim to the epithet of 
Holy. These collections, though very frag¬ 
mentary, will prove most useful to future 
students of early and mediaeval habits of 
thought. Canon Scott Robertson’s paper on 
St. Martin’s Church, Dover, is just what a 
popular account of an old church should be. 
We wish that he would undertake similar 
work for every parish in the diocese. Mr. 
Robert Blair communicates an account of the 
museum at South Shields. Like his former 
papers on local museums, it contain several 
facts of interest which are probably un¬ 
known to most of his readers. In the 
South Shields Museum are preserved two 
Roman tombstones, of which Mr. Blair gives 
engravings. One of these is of espeoial 
interest. It was erected by Barates the 
Palmyrene to his wife Regina. The leading 
inscription is in Latin, but an abridged version 
of it is engraved at the bottom in the dialect 
of Palmyra. Mr. Blair says that no similar 
example has been found in England, or, indeed, 
so far as ho knows, in Europe. The other 
stone is in memory of Victor, a Moor. These 
grave-slabs furnish additional evidence of the 
fact that, during the Roman occupation of this 
island, the intruding population was gathered 
from nearly every race in the empire. Viscount 
Dillon communicates an indenture for military 
service of the year 1421. In the “ Notes of 
the Month,” which is a distinguishing feature 
of the Antiquary, we are informed that the 
leaden font belonging to the Church of St. 
Mary, Great Plumstead, was melted during 
the disastrous fire which wrecked this interest¬ 
ing church on December 14 last. This is a sad 
loss. There are only known to be about 
twenty leaden fonts in this country, nearly all 
of which are of early date. The parish 
registers were also charred, and some of them 
destroyed. 

The current number of The American Journal 
of Psychology, which has just reached us, con¬ 
tinues to provide for its readers a good variety 
of useful information. Dr. Donaldson brings 
to an end the acoount of the results of his 
careful anatomical examination of the brain 
and sense-organs of the blind deaf-mute, Laura 


Bridgman, The destruction of the peripheral 
end of the olfactory optic and auditory nerves 
involved, as might be expected, a considerable 
arrest of development in the brain-centres, yet 
the case is remarkable as showing “ a ma-rimum 
loss in these defective senses with a minimum 
amount of cerebral disturbance.” This im¬ 
portant anatomical study suggests that its 
unfortunate subject is destined to ocoupy a 
prominent place in the future developments of 
physiological psychology. Other papers above 
the average in interest are “ A Sketch of the 
History of Psychology among the Greeks,” by 
C. A. Strong, and “Visualisation as a Chief 
Source of the Psychology of Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume,” by A. Fraser. The 
latter is a bold and ingenious attempt to apply 
modern psychological theory to the genesis of 
the ideas of psychologists themselves. Thus, 
the essayist reasons that the richness and 
prominence of visual imagery in the writings 
of Berkeley and Hume, as compared with those 
of Hobbes and Locke, is explicable by the fact 
of the youthfulness of the authors. After 
reading this paper, one is almost ready to 
exclaim, “Poor psychologists!” They have 
had much to encounter before in the risk of 
a demolition of their systems by new methods ; 
they may now look forward, in addition, to the 
chance of their painfully elaborated theories 
being made use of as samples of mind-action 
for the verification and illustration of the new 
theories which are to supplant them. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

The ethics of theological controversy have 
received a fresh illustration from the Contem¬ 
porary Review for December and the current 
number. To the former Dr. Cave contributed 
an article dealing with Prof. Driver’s treatment 
of Hexateuch criticism in his Introduction. 
He asserted very strongly the composite 
structure of Genesis, but denied that the other 
five books of the Hexateuch were composite, 
and in doing so argued against Dr. Driver in a 
way to which in other departments of study 
trained workers are not accustomed. Especially 
in the December article (pp. 898-901) he 
accused Dr. Driver of misleading his readers 
and making statements which, tested “ Bible 
in hand,” prove to be baseless, of being an 
advocate for a pre-conceived theory, of asserting 
. more than discussing, and being in a hurry to 
be declared victor. Dr. Driver, who has doubt¬ 
less never had experience of this sort before in 
a non-theological journal, naturally protests; 
for many rapid readers may be taken in by 
Dr. Cave’s statements. Dr. Driver’s article 
deserves a careful study. He is not presenting 
a case which is still sub judice, but gives, as 
it was his duty to do, an accurate account of 
the present state of oritical investigation of tho 
Hexateuch, sedulously understated with a view 
to secure the confidence of sober and sceptioal 
Englishmen. 

Meantime, Mrs. Partington is not very likely 
to be successful with her mop. In the United 
States, a clever and well-trained young American 
soholar has given us a study of the document¬ 
ary sources of the first book of Moses in 
accordance with the results of critical science, 
illustrating the presence of Bibles with in the 
Bible (The Genesis of Genesis, by B. W. Bacon, 
The Student Publishing Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut); and another young scholar, tho 
Rev. E. J. Fritz, English though settled at 
Belfast, will shortly publish, under the 
auspices of the Hibbert Trustees, a book 
called The Composition of the Book of Genesis, 
which aims not only to analyse Genesis 
into its constituent narratives, but, as far as 
possible, to restore these narratives to their 
original forms. Bishop Colenao’s gallant 
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attempt to reproduce the original docu¬ 
ments is likely, as we can see already, to be 
renewed more vigorously and with better 
success. Nor will we forget to congratulate 
Mr. Addison the well-conceived undertaking 
described a fortnight ago by Mr. David Nutt. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bkbthirov, J. Femmes antiques : la Legends, l’Histoire, 
la Bible. Paris: Conquet. 40 fr. 

Blaze de Birv. H. Goethe et Beethoven. Paris: Perrin. 
3 fr. 60 o. 

BoransAC, J. Le Soeialiame allemand et le nihlliame raise. 
Palis: Alcan. 8fr 60c. 

Bajare v. u. a. Grillparzer. Hrag. v. C. Glossy. Wien: 
K' negen. 6 M. 

Bboolix, I'AbW de. Le present et l’avenir du Catholiciime 
in France. Paris: Plon 3 fr. 6C o. 

Ebbbxbshii, F. In die Vogeeen I Zdiieh: FOssli. S311. 
Losscua. G. Analecta Lutherans et Melanthoniana. Aus 
der Niirnbetger Handschrift d. German. Museums m. 
Benutzg. v. J. K. Bridemaens Vorarbeiten hrag. n. 
trlSut.it. Gotha : Perthes. 9 M. 

Loti, Pierre. Fantdme d’orient. Paris: Caimann Levy. 
3 fr. 60 c. 

PoibU, E. La Tunisie franfaise. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 60 c. 
RfariLiAV, A. Bossuct,historienda Protestantisme. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Siaoi, Jules et G. La femme dn 30e aitVUe. Paris: Cai¬ 
mann Levy. 3 fr. 60 c. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

AaBAsntvxosa ana dem Gebiet der klaasiscben Altertums- 
Wissenschaft. Wilh. v. Christ znm 60. Gebnrtstag 
dargebracht v. seinen Scblilern. Httnchen: Beck. 10 M. 
Cbvquet, A. Lcs Gcerres de la Revolution. 3e Sdrie. 
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CORIiESPONDENCE. 

C'AIU.YI.K’s LECTURE ON MARTIN LUTHER. 

Hereford: Feb. 6,1892. 

In the National ,* a Library for the People, 
edited by W. J. Linton (a weekly periodical 
published January to June, 1839) appeared 
on Juno 8 (pp. 314-318) an article on “Martin 
Luther,” “From a Report of a Lecture by 
Thomas Carlyle.” Comparing it with the 
same, as reported by Mr. T. C. Anstey in the 
recently published Lecture* on the Hietory of 

* The National consists of extracts from various 
authors, as well as original articles and poems, by 
W. J. Linton. 


Literature (Ellis & Elvey), I find that Lin¬ 
ton’s version has considerable matter not in 
Anstey’s. That Linton’s is genuine may be 
inferred from the fact that Carlyle included 
the matter in his hero-worship lecture (not 
delivered until 1840) on “ The Hero as Priest.” 

The whole of Linton’s rendering is here 
reprinted, and the figures in brackets refer to 
the corresponding passage in the pages of 
Lectures on Literature. 

V. Graham Aylward. 

“ A great man arose. Martin Luther presides 
yet over modem history. Great he was, not only 
in the actions he did, but in his own intrinsic 
qualities (125). And in all manner of contra¬ 
dictions did he seem to have been bom. The son 
of the very poorest people—his father a miserable 
miner, his grandfather and all his ancestors 
peasants of like sort—he was reared in the depths 
of poverty, and struggled forward to the light out 
of an extremity of vilest hardship (126). He * bore 
the bag’ at school, and he sang there, and in the 
streets, for assistance and support (126). But 
what of that? Troth did not desert him for it. 
There was no formality in Martin Luther. He 
oould stand alone in the middle of the world. 
Law-student he was at the first, but an event very 
sudden and full of awe withdrew him from worldly 
studies (126). While yet only twenty years old he 
was walking with a friend in the University of 
Erfurt, when a thunderbolt darted out of heaven 
and struck down his companion dead at his feet. 
This seemed to Luther to have borne a mission 
from above; and from that instant, in which he 
thus saw eternity lying at his feet, law and all its 
matters, and indeed all other proceedings of the 
world, looked poor and mean, and insufficient for 
the cravings of his soul. He entered the Order of 
Angustinee, and became a pious and laborious 
monk (126). At the first, as he expresses it, he 
was in a sort of state of reprobation. But he 
began to study the Bible (127), and it happened to 
him to see the Pope ! This was on a mission to 
Borne, when, just as the natural loveliness cf 
religion had broken in upon him, he beheld in this 
way the worst vices and corruptions of her ministers 
in the world (127). Yet he was silent. In troth, 
he now felt he had another concern to look after, 
for was there not his own soul to save? Now, 
nothing was so admirable as the entire simplicity 
and modesty of him ! The idea of reforming the 
Church never entered his head. The living the 
life of a true man—that was his notion—and all 
else flowed naturally out of that He saw that 
penances,'and vigils, and the like, would not, and 
could not, work out salvation. It must be more 
hope in the Bible—it must be more faith in the 
Bible. 

“ At this very time—in the memorable year 1517 

■Tetzel came to Wittemburg with a very famous 
set of indulgences for sale (127). Luther saw 
him enter his own church and offer in exchange 
for sundry pieces of money what were called 
‘ indulgences,’ from ‘ Christ’s holy lord the Pope,’ 
for tho total remission of sins—pieces of paper 
with a red cross upon them, by which, for a con¬ 
sideration, the gates of hell were closed and those 
of heaven and glory eternally opened! Luther 
saw these things publicly sold in his own church 
to his own people, and then spoke out and said, 

‘ That shall not be.’ This was the beginning of 
the Reformation. Again, observe the modesty of 
Lnther. He set forward no grand plea or pretence 
of reforming the church. He shouted out nothing 
in big words about what he would do. There was 
no vanity in him. All he did was to deny, and 
refuse to tolerate, a falsehood—and so the Refor¬ 
mation began. Four years went on in this way, 
and then he was summoned to the Diet of Worms, 
to appear before all the princes and chiefs of the 
Roman Catholic faith (127). It was on April 17, 
1521—a day to be remembered for ever—that he 
arrived at the old city of Worms, to testify eternally 
to the truth, or to give it up utterly. A fearful 
enterprise ! More than two thousand good people 
had gone out, on horse or foot, to meet him and 
dissuade him from advancing further (128). He 
said he had the safe conduct of the Emperor. 
Well, they answered, Huss had it too, but it 
turned out to be safe conduct into a prison six feet 
long, seven feet wide, and two feet eight inches 
high, from which he was carried out to be burned- 


‘ I cannot help it,’ Luther remarked, 1 1 must go 
on. To Worms I will go, though th* gates of hell 
and the powers of the air were against me. Yea, 
to Worms will I go, though there were as many 
devils in the city as there are tiles on the roofs of 
the houses ’ (129). He went accordingly, and was 
asked to recant what he had written, and he 
answered that he could not. Whatever there was 
of intemperate expression in his writings he would, 
indeed, recant; but the doctrine of them was God’s 
troth, and he durst not recant that (129-130). 
‘ Here 1 stand,’ he said, ' I can do no other. 
It is impossible to admit anything that is against 
the conscience ; God be my help. Amen ’ (130). And 
there and then, upon that very spot, was the 
Reformation consummated. A poor man stood 
up before the princes of the world and said that; 
and all the world rose up and said, ‘ Yes; it is 
right, that thing which you have said.’ 

“ And never stood up a truer-hearted, or better, 
or a greater man than he who so appeared before 
the Diet of the German Empire. In his face 
might be read the various elements of his character 
(131). A coarse, rugged, plebeian face it was, with 
great crags of cheekbones, a wild amount of 
passionate energy and appetite ! But in his dark 
eyes were floods of sorrow; and deepest melan¬ 
choly, sweetness, and mystery were all there. 
Often did there seem to meet in Lnther the very 
opposite poles in man’s character. He, for 
example, of whom Richter had said that his words 
were half-battles— (131) he, when he began first to 
preach, suffered unheard of agony. ‘ Oh, Dr. Stau- 
pitz, Dr. Staupitz,’ said he to the vicar-general of 
his order, ‘ I cannot do it! I shall die in three 
months. Indeed I cannot do it! ’ Dr. Staupitz, 
a wise and considerate man, said upon this— 

* Well, Sir Martin, if you must die yon must—but 
remember that they need good heads up yonder 
too. So preach, man, preach—and then live or 
die, as it happens.’ So Luther preached and 
lived; and he became indeed one great whirlwind 
of energy, to work without resting in this world— 
and also before he died he wrote four hundred 
booksbooks in which the true man was ! for, in 
the midst of all they denounced or cursed, what 
touches of tenderness lay ! Look at the Table 
Talk, for example. We see in it that a little bird 
having alighted at sunset on the light bongh of 
the pear tree that grew in Lnther’s garden, Luther 
looked up at it, and said: * That little bird, how 
it cowers down its little wings, and will sleep there, 
so still and fearless, though over it are the infinite 
starry spaces and great bine depths of immensity ! 
Yet it fears not; it is at home. The Ood that 
made it too is there.’ The same gentle spirit of 
lyrical admiration is in other passages of his 
books. Coming home from Leipsic in the antunin 
season, he bursts forth into loving wonder at the 
fields of corn. 1 How it stands there,’ he says, 

‘ erect on its beautiful taper stem, and bending 
its golden head, with bread in it—the bread of 
man sent to him yet another year! ’ Such 
thoughts as these are as little windows, through 
which we gaze into the interior of the serene 
depths of Martin Luther’s soul, and see visibly— 
across its tempests and clouds—a whole heaven 
of light and love. He might have painted—he 
might have sung—could have been beautiful like 
Raphael, great like Michael Angelo. 

As it was, the extremes of energy and modesty 
met in his active spirit. Perhaps, indeed, in all 
men of genius one great quality strongly 
developed might force out other qualities no less. 
Here is Luther—a savage kind of man as people 
thought him—a Wild Orson of a man—a man 
whose speech was ordinarily a wild torrent that 
went tearing down rocks and trees—and behold 
him speaking like a woman or a child. But no 
sentimentalist was he ! A tolerant man, but with 
nothing of sentimental tolerance. He went to the 
real heart of the matter. When his reforming 
associates made a vast fuss about some surplice 
that somebody or other wanted to wear, he ended 
the matter with a ‘ What ill can a surplice do to 
us? Let him have three surplices if he will. 
That is not our religion.’ Nothing of what is 
commonly called cant, or pride, or ambition, was 
in Luther. In his modesty, certainly, there was 
an indomitable pride. It was this that made him 
not higher than the lowest man with a soul, nor 
yet lower than the highest. Thus, when he 
was threatened with the anger of 1 Dn*e 
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George ’ If he went to Leipsic, he made 
answer that he had no business at Leipsic, 
bat if he had, nothing on earth should prevent 
him. If it rained Luke Georges for nine days 
running, there he would go. Well, and this man, 
who thought and acted in this way, passed a whole 
life of suffering ! He was a deeply melanoholy 
man. More labour had fallen upon him than he 
could rightly bear, and it was in vain that he 
prayed to be released; he toiled and sorrowed on. 
Even with Satan himself—the evil principle of the 
world—was he destined to hold high argument. 
Men would laugh at that, and a cheap game, 
indeed, was ridicule ; but be it recollected that in 
Luther's days God and 1 > > . were equally real ; 
and that he thought he was . .u the first, as when 
he had that vision of the cro .vtled house-tiles of the 
old city of Worms, a man selected to fight with 
devils. Well, then, he sat alone one night; he 
was translating the twenty-third Psalm, and, 
pondering on its deep siguificance, he had sat 
fasting for two days, when the Levil rose and stood 
before him and opened the famous dialogue, 
accusing Luther of crimes, and threatening him 
with hell, and terrifying him to recant; all which 
the Christian hero put au end to at last by taking 
up his ink bottle and flinging it at the Levil. 
The mark made by the ink upon the wall is shown 
to this day ; and a memorable spot truly is that—a 
spot that may mark at once the greatness and the 
poverty of man—the record of a delusion which 
any doctor’s or apothecary’s ’prentice could 
explain nowadays, but also of a courage that could 
rise against what seemed to be the bodily imper¬ 
sonation of darkness and despair, and of enmity 
to good. N o braver man than Luther ever appeared 
in Europe. ” 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “DEUCE.” 

Sydenham Hill: Feb. 1,1892. 

I am much amused at finding myself for 
once in the same boat as Prof. Skeat; but I am 
glad of it, for, whatever may be his practice 
(and nobody altogether practises what he 
preaches), there is certainly no one who knows 
better than he does what is scientific and what 
is not scientific in “matters of etymological 
research.” And this knowledge I may claim 
also for myself. No one can possibly attach 
more importance than I do both to the history, 
and, if I may say so, the geography of a word. 
But in order to give effect to these historical 
and geographical principles, one must possess 
the necessary machinery; and this is my weak 
point. The editors of the New English 
Dictionary, from under whose wing Mr. 
Mayhew writes, have had several hundred 
readers at their command, and without their 
help they would have had no alternative but to 
carry out their investigations in much the 
same imperfect way that I am obliged to do. 
I have no apparatus of this sort, and must 
therefore rest content with such tools as I can 
find. Does Mr. Mayhew really suppose that if 
I had bad, or could have procured, such a list 
of examples of the use of “ (the) deuce,” as, 
thanks to the help of the readers for the Oxford 
Dictionary, he has been able to give, I should 
not have been too glad to make use of it ? If I 
did not give such a list, it was simply because 
I had it not to give. 

That the matter really is so, and that I do not 
make all these professions for the sake of 
defending myself against Mr. Mayhew’s 
sweeping charges, is shown by the first half 
of my note, which has found favour in Mr. 
Mnyhew’s sight, and which was framed, so far 
as possible, in accordance with those historical 
principles which I am supposed to ignore. For 
there I had to do with Grimm’s Dictionary, 
which is constructed upon these principles; and 
thus I was enabled to make out (though as 
Grimm gives names only, and not dates, I had 
to puzzle these latter out for myself) that Daus 
-—two is as old as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, while Da»«=devil does not 
occur earlier than the middle of the sixteenth 


century (but see the lastparagraph of this letter). 
And so I should have acted with regard to the 
French dialects also, if I had been able, but 
I could not, because not one of the dictionaries I 
consulted was constructed upon historical prin¬ 
ciples. And if I quoted chiefly from the diction¬ 
aries of the Southern half of France, it was by 
no means from choice, but simply because either 
no good dictionaries have been made of the 
dialects of the Centre and of the North of France 
(with the exception of Normandy), or they are 
not in ray possession. I know quite as well as 
Mr. Mayhew can know that very little, so far as 
language is concerned, made its way into Eng¬ 
land from any part of France much farther south 
than Paris, and that now for several centuries 
very little has come over to us from France, 
excepting from Paris and its neighbourhood. 
So that if I quoted from farther south than 
this, it was with the hope that by others better 
equipped and better informed than myself the 
form diaus(«e)=*devil, or something like it, 
might have been discovered in such other parts of 
France as that it might have made its way into 
England. But no w that it is rendered probable 
by Mr. Mayhew’s list that “ (the) deuce ” 
was not introduced into England until about 
the close of the seventeenth century, I almost 
entirely give up this hope, beoause at that time 
nothing could well have come to us excepting 
from Paris and its neighbourhood, and I have 
but little expectation of discovering diausse or 
anything like it to have been in use there. At 
the same time, when I quoted from these French 
dialects, I had not only the English “deuce” 
in my eye, but, as will be seen further on, the 
German Dam. 

But would it not have been a little more just 
and a little more generous if Mr. Mayhew had 
devoted somewhat more than four lines to that 
part of my letter which he finds good, and 
somewhat less than twenty-three lines to that 
part of it which he finds so very bad and so 
very unscientific P And the more so, because I 
cannot but believe that the best parts of his 
own letter ore based upon the suggestions made 
in the good part of mine. Yet, who that 
read his “ For the strangest part of the history 
of ‘ deuce ’ = devil, has yet to be told. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
German Dat«i=dovil is the same word as dans 
=the deuce thrown in dice ”—who, I say, 
that read this would not suppose that Mr. 
Mayhew was making known the matter for 
the first time? whereas it had all the while 
been suggested in my own letter, and probably 
had never even occurred to Mr. Mayhew until 
he saw it there. Else, what does he mean by 
the “valuable information” afforded by me, 
which, as he resolutely spurns the second 
half of my letter, must refer to this suggestion, 
and to the fact that the Germans considered 
the devil to have something to do with low 
throws at dice, for there is nothing else which 
could by him be accounted valuable informa¬ 
tion. It is quite true that I did no more than 
make the suggestion, for the evidence did not 
seem to me to warrant more than this; and it 
is, therefore, quite natural that, when I found 
such a stickler for historical principles as Mr. 
Mayhew, who ought, strictly speaking, to 
accept nothing but what is capable of almost 
mathematical proof, declaring upon the very 
same evidence (for I cannot see that 
he has one jot more) that the two Daus’s are, 
without doubt, one and the same word, I 
should have been very highly amused. The 
notion is not improbable, but I think that the 
explanation given by Grimm himself (though 
he apparently only dreamed of some connexion 
or, perhaps, rather confusion between the two 
words) and stated by me is far preferable to 
Mr. Mayhew’s—which is that the Germans 
when they threw a deuce at dice were so dis¬ 
gusted that they cried out, “ Der Daua! ” and 


so the name of the low throw became a nick¬ 
name for the devil. But why in the name of for¬ 
tune did the Germans, alone of all nations, 
utter this cry when they threw a deuce P 
Surely everybody who is not constructed upon 
historical principles would feel precisely the 
same disgust. Neither is the deuoe “the 
lowest throw,” as Mr. Mayhew calls it; the 
ace, at dice, is still lower, and accordingly we 
learn from the New English Dictionary that in 
days gone by “ace” was, for this reason, 
“frequently used for bad luck, misfortnne, 
loss,” though it never acquired the meaning of 
“the devil.” No, this explanation of Mr. 
Mayhew’s seems to me altogether inadequate, 
and I had another in my mind when I quoted 
from the French dialects which I have not 
given, and which I will now briefly state, 
though I do not consider it superior to Grimm’s 
explanation, and it will probably be considered 
more destitute of evidence. 

It is this. In England, the numbers used 
in my early days and, perhaps, even now 
sometimes, at dice—viz., ace, deuce, trev, 
cater, oinq(ue), size, were introduced, probably 
some centuries ago (but I do not know when) 
from France. And from France also certain of 
these numbers — I believe only quater and 
zinl-(e) (esse = es(z) or asz, our ace does not 
seem to have been borrowed from French, see 
Grimm s.v.)— were introduced into Germany, 
apparently about 1482 (if this is a date in 
Grimm, s.v. quater, as I believe it to be), that 
is, about fifty to seventy years before Daus in 
the sense of a spiritual being first appears in 
German (see Grimm). Now, it seems pretty 
evident that in certain parts of Franoe, some 
of them no great way from Germany, certain 
forms of the Lat. diabolus such as diaul{s), 
diausse, were, as shown in my last letter, so like 
certain forms derived from the Lat. duos — two, 
such as diaus (Picardy), diaulx (see Boquefort), 
dons and deus (Burgundy, see Burguy), that 
confusion must have arisen between them. 
And, therefore, it seemed to me not unlikely 
that, when the Germans imported the dice 
numbers, they took with them this diaus(se ) = 
devil, which was so like the forms derived 
from duos = two, and put it in meaning, if not 
in form, into their own Daus = two, 
which they already had and did not borrow 
from the French. 

There is, however, one objection, perhaps a 
serious one, to be made to this view, which 
had not struck me when I wrote my last letter, 
and that is that Grimm really gives no example 
of Daus = an evil spirit from any earlier 
author than Overbeck (1755—1821), and that 
Sanders also can do no better. Grimm’s 
earlier example from Bingwaldt (1530—1598) 
presents us with Daus in the shape of a good 
spirit, or even of a human being, for he defines 
the word “ein ausgezeichnetes und treffliches 
wesen, ein mensch den man mit wohlgefallen 
ansieht. Man sagt, wenn man einen loben will, 
er ist wie ein daus." And besides this, Daus— 
two is not always used of a low throw, 
j Sanders tells us that it is now sometimes (and 
' this may long have been the case) used = the 
French as, when this, at cards, is used of the 
highest of a suit. This, again, is scarcely in 
favour of the theory that the two German 
I Daus’s are the same, or altogether the same 
word. A brief but clear account of the matter 
will be found in Koolman’s Ostfries. IF. buck 
[ s.v. “ Daus.” 

F. Change. 


THE WELSH AND THE BASQUES. 

Oxford : Jan 80, 1892- 

My article on Welsh Fairies in the Nineteenth 
Century for October has brought me several 
interesting letters. The following raises a 
most fascinating question, whioh I should he 
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very glad to see investigated by somebody 
competent to discuss it thoroughly. 

John Rhys. 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly. 

I have just road with much interest your 
article in the Nineteenth Century, and think 
that a small fact which I can communicate 
may possibly have its place in building up your 
argument for the Iberian basis of the Welsh 
population. Having two American friends 
stopping with us here last summer—the Misses 

8-, we brought a nice Welsh girl from Dol- 

gelly one evening to sing to them the national 
songs. She (Mss Madge Roberts, a sweet 
pretty young lady and excellent singer) went 
over an immense repertory of Welsh music, 

and Miss G. 8-, who is a very scientific 

musician, made many remarks on the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Welsh scale, &c. Suddenly she 
exclaimed, “I cannot think what music it is 
that I know which these Welsh tunes so much 
resemble. Stay ! it is Basque ! ” and she pro¬ 
ceeded to hum three or four typical Basque 
songs. Miss Roberts and all of us instantly 
recognised the similarity of these with the 
Welsh, especially the oldest Welsh, songs which 
she had been singing. 

Miss S-was very much surprised when I 

told her that you and Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
believed in the original identity of the Basque 
and pre-Celtic Welsh; a theory of which she 
was quite ignorant, so that her testimony to 
the similarity of the national musio was entirely 
spontaneous. 

I am not musical, and my opinion is of no 
value; but there does appear to me to be in the 
old Welsh music, as in a great deal of the 
Welsh character, a distinctly non-Aryan sprite¬ 
like character, irreducible to the order so dear 
to the Saxon soul. The music goes on for a 
few bars with even exaggerated emphasis on 
time, as in a soldier’s march; then suddenly, 
as if tired of it, bounds off among the bushes, 
hop, skip, and jump, and never comes back ! 

I beg to tell you that we also have our 
fairies under the lakes, as well as the good 
people in Snowdonia. The lovely little Llyn 
Cynwch under the Precipice Walk, just above 
this old place, had its fairy assembly, who once 
detained a servant from Nannau for a year, and 
then let him out by a split in the mountain to 
the old farm of Dol fawr below. This, at least, 
a friend read to me once out of a Welsh book. 
Also the fairies lived in one of these fields 
named Cae March, an exquisite lonely spot 
among the woods, and with a brook springing 
in the middle. There they washed their 
clothes, till the ill-advised owner of the farm¬ 
house which once stood there offended them, 
and they fied, never (alas! alas !) to return. 

Frances Power Cobbe. 


A BURMESE ANECDOTE. 

Ealing : Feb. 5,1892. 

Herewith an anecdote from Burmese litera¬ 
ture. I have an idea that the same kind of 
story has been told of someone else, but cannot 
recollect where. Perhaps some of your readers 
may know, 

“ When Pingala (afterwards Devadatta) reigned 
in Biirauasi, the most excellent Lord (Gotama 
Buddha) was his son. As Raja Pingala was very 
gruff iu his mode of addressing people, his sub¬ 
jects did not love him, and prayed for his speedy 
removal. 

° When Pingala died, and the future Buddha 
had ascended the throne, he observed one of the 
doorkeepers weeping. On asking why he wept, 
the man replied: 4 Dear son, I do not weep 
because I loved your late father ; but he used sucn 
bad language in this life, that I feel sure if he 
does the same in hell King Yama will not be able 
to keep him, but let him go, and he will come 
back to this world. That is why I weep.* ” 

(Fi'om the “ ManiratanapSn .”) 

Jt. F. St. Andrew St. John. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 14, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ The¬ 
osophy: its Doctrines and Delusion*,” by Hr. G. 
Wotherspoan. 

[ 7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ A Nineteenth Century Saint,” 

' by Mr. Graham Wallas. 

I Monday, Feb. 15.6p.m. London Institution: “ Wanderings 
in Sicily, the Island of the Golden Shell,” by Mr. Whft- 

I worth Wallis. 

8 pm. Society of Arte: Oantor Lecture, “ Develop¬ 
ment of Electrical Distribution,” IV., by Prof. George 
Forbes. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘Miracles and Science,” 
by the Rev. J. J. Lias. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Brain,” 
V., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

4 p.m. Ex Libris Society: Annual Meeting. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The Recent Agricultural 
Depression, as represented in the Rental of an Oxford 
College and the Financial Position of a London Hospital,” 
by Mr. L. L. Price and Dr. J. C. Steele. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Forthcoming Exhibi¬ 
tion at Kimberley, South Africa,” by Mr. Lewis Atkin¬ 
son. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “Gold-Quartz 
Reduction Machinery,” by Mr. A. H. Curtis. 

8.30 pm. Zoological: “ Contributions to the Anatomy 
of the Anthropoid Apes,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “ A 
Coll*ction of Lepidoptera from Sandakan. N.E. Borneo,” 
by Mr. A. .G. Butler: •* Third Account of the Fishes 
obtained by Surgeon-Major A. 8. G. Jayakar at Muscat, 
East Coast of Arabia.” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17, 8 p.m. Meteorological: “Report 
on the Phenological Observations for 1891,” by Mr. E. 
Mawley; “The Untenability of an Atmospheric Hypo¬ 
thesis of Epidemics,” by the Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell; 
“The Origin of Influenza Epidemics,” bv Mr. H. 
Harries; “ Note on a Lightning Discharge at Thombury, 
Gloucestershire, July 22, 1891, ,r bv Dr. Krn*»fit H. Cook. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Pamirs,” by Capt. 
F. E. Younghusband. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Address by the President, 
Dr. R. Br&ithwaite. 

Thursday, Feb. 18. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “8ome 
Recent Biological Discoveries,” II., by Prof. E. Bay Lan- 
kester. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ Illuminating Flames,” 
by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 

8 pm. Linnean : '* Bud Protection in Dicotyledons,” 
by Mr. Percy Groom; “Revision of Colenso’s New 
Zealand Hepatieae,” by Mr. F. Stephani. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ A Search for a Cellulose Dis¬ 
solving (Cyto-Hydrolitic) Enzyme in the Digestive Tract 
of certain Grain-feeding Animals.” by Mr. Horace T. 
Brown; “ Limetbin,” by Prof. Til den. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

a 80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 19. 8 p.m. Geological: Anniversary Meeting. 

8p.m. Philological: a Dictionary Evening, by the 
President, Mr. H. Bradley. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Micro-Organisms in 
their Relation to Chemical Change,” by Prof. Percy F. 
Frankland. 

Saturday, Feb. 20, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Matter: 
at Rest and in Motion,” IL, by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

Memoir and Letters of Sidney Gilchrist 

Thomas, Inventor. Edited by B. W. 

Bumie. (John Murray.) 

This volume relates to one of the most 
interesting personalities of our generation. 
Dying so young and having made his mark 
only in a special department of the arts, his 
fame was almost confined to ironmasters 
and engineers; but there can be no doubt 
the attention of all England would soon 
have been directed to his genius, since iu 
originality, perseverance, and energy he 
surpassed most of those who have become 
celebrated as inventors in the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Bumie modestly calls himself but an 
editor, and leaves large portions of his 
hero’s life to be detailed by himself in his 
letters, which, supplemented with a little 
additional matter, give a very full diary of 
his doings. Witty, fluent, lively, and 
affectionate, these letters would alone give 
Thomas a claim for consideration. 

As a schoolboy Thomas had a great 
leaning towards science, and was about to 
enter the London University when, his father 
dying suddenly, he had to throw up his 
ambitions to earn his bread. At the age of 
nineteen he obtained by competitive ex¬ 
amination an appointment as clerk to the 


magistrates at Great Marlborough Street. 
He threw himself vigorously into the study 
of police-court law, but soou returned to 
that of chemistry, and began what his 
biographer calls his double life. By 
arrangement with a colleague he obtained 
two days a week free from official duties, 
and joined a class of technical chemistry at 
the Birkbeck Institute. 

Up to the middle of this century the 
manufacture of wrought iron and steel was 
tedious and wasteful. In 1856, Bessemer 
obtained a patent for a new process which 
revolutionised the industry. This was but 
an ingenious application of modern chemical 
knowledge. He oxidised the impurities 
directly by forcing air through the molten 
metal. The process, simple and rapid, came 
at once into general use, and the price of steel 
fell from £60 a ton to £6. It soon appeared, 
however, that the process was defective, in¬ 
asmuch as phosphorus, the most deleterious 
impurity of cast iron, remained unaffected; 
and this grand invention was consequently 
found applicable only to such ores as were 
free from this element—viz., the hematites. 
How to get rid of the phosphorus in 
Bessemer’s process was the question of the 
hour in the chemistry of the arts when 
Thomas entered the Birkbeck Institute in 
1871, and so it continued until he solved 
the problem seven years later. 

During these years he led a very full 
and active life. His holidays were spent 
among ironworks and mines in England, 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Belgium. He con¬ 
tributed a series of cheery and brilliant 
articles to Iron, and carried on constant 
chemical researches in his house. It 
would seem that by the end of 1875 he 
had convinced himself that the secret 
of the phosphorus difficulty lay in the 
silioious fireproof lining of the Bessemer 
converter. The oxide of phosphorus is 
acid and non-volatile, and could not pass 
out of the iron without displacing an 
equivalent of silica in the “ slag.” Thomas’s 
remedy was to add sufficient basic material 
to the converter to amply satisfy both 
silicon and phosphorus. He enlisted in the 
cause his cousin Gilchrist, who was chemist 
to some ironworks in Wales, and after 
many trials the basic material was found in 
a mixture of lime and magnesia. In 
1879 the new process became known far 
and wide, which, without doubt, placed the 
cheaper iron ores on a level with the high- 
class hematites. Thomas was found to have 
secured the patents everywhere, and all 
eyes were turned to him. Then came fame 
and fortune; and characteristically then, and 
not till then, he resigned his clerkship in 
the police-court, the duties of which he had 
all this time regularly discharged. 

Sad to relate, it was now, when Thomas 
was the “lion” of the iron world, that he 
showed signs of failing health. A life ®f 
incessant work had broken down a naturally 
fine constitution. It is related of him that 
he habitually underfed, never taking lunch, 
and submitting to the two remaining daily 
meals impatiently. In the anxious season 
of 1877, having as usual concentrated a 
week’s work at the police-court into four 
days, he used to leave London on Thursday 
evening for Wales, so as to assist personally 
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at the experiments, and return by an early 
train on Monday. On one occasion hurry¬ 
ing to catch the train he fainted, and had 
ever afterwards a difficulty of breathing on 
exertion. The triumph of his success brought 
with it no relaxation. He had keen litiga¬ 
tion to sustain in Germany and America. 
With his cousin Gilchrist he started a new 
iron company at Middlesbrough, of which, in 
addition to other work, he was the guiding 
spirit, constantly stimulating his partner 
and staff to new experiments. At length, 
in 1883, he went on a voyage in search of 
health to South Africa, India, and Australia. 
This brought, however, but little rest to 
him. He collected an immense mass of 
notes and statistics; he was everywhere 
interviewed by Government officials, en¬ 
gineers, and railway men. On reaching 
home he was carried off to Algiers. There, 
notwithstanding every difficulty, he con¬ 
tinued his experiments, and with an Arab 
to work the bellows made “ blows ” with a 
converter. What chiefly excited his eager¬ 
ness was the waste of the phosphorus. He 
used often to impress on the staff at his 
iron works that the phosphorus in “ pig ” 
iron was more valuable than the steel. 
When the summer heats drove the little 
party from Algiers, they came by easy 
stages to Paris, Thomas being entirely an 
invalid. This city ho was not destined to 
leave. He sank quietly and died on the 
1st February, 1885. He was buried there 
in the cemetery at Passy. 

The editor has shown good taste in pre¬ 
senting the letters. His wish, as he states 
in the preface, has been “to paint a por¬ 
trait that some record should be kept of a 
remarkable and interesting personality, 
typical indeed in some ways of the very 
best side of our industrial century." In 
this he has fully succeeded. It should be 
told that, in the early days of his difficulties, 
Thomas declined a lucrative appointment in 
a brewery at Burton from conscientious 
objections to be concerned in any way with 
the trade in alcohol; and at his death he 
left the bulk of his fortune to his sister, in 
trust to make somewhat easier the hard 
lives of the workin g class es. It is melancholy 
to think that he did not make his own life 
more easy. He in truth died a martyr: 
more happy than many, for it was not for 
a losing cause, nor even for a winning one, 
but for one already triumphant. 

A. G. Babtley. 


TWO BOOKS OF CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 

Briven van Cobet aim Geel uit Parijs en 
Italie, Nov. 18.fi—Juli 181)5. (Leiden: Brill.) 
The editors of this book have rightly thought 
that to scholars, and especially to Greek 
scholars, these letters, though written fifty 
years ago, would still be of interest. They 
describe in their Preface the circumstances 
under which Cobet, then only twenty-seven 
years of age, but of extraordinary promise as a 
Greek scholar, was sent on a mission to collect 
materials for an edition of Simplicius from the 
chief European libraries. To this duty he 
faithfully devoted himself; but almost from the 
first he found time to study other MSS. as well, 
and after a year or two Simplicius drops into 
the background, and other authors occupy his 
mind and time, i i hat Geel’s anticipations of 


the unspeakable advantage to be derived from 
his five years of “ learned travel ” were fully 
realised, just as the professor meant them to 
be. The letters in this volume are, with a 
few exceptions, all addressed to Geel, and are 
written from Paris, Venice, Florence, Home, 
and other Italian towns. Their subject is as 
uniform as the life Cobet led while he was 
writing them, for he spent all his time in read¬ 
ing Greek books and MSS., and his relaxation 
was to write letters to Leiden, in which he 
discussed them. For a scholar of thirty— 
indeed, for a scholar of any age—the learning 
shown in them is prodigious. For extra¬ 
ordinary acuteness and insight in anything 
Cobet wrote we were prepared; but these 
letters, which begin only a few years after the 
time of life at which young men leave college, 
reveal a familiarity with Greek authors of all 
kinds and all ages which only a few of the 
greatest scholars have ever possessed. Plutarch 
and Philostratus are as much in his memory as 
Homer and Aristophanes. The scholiasts and 
the lexicographers take their place beside 
the philosophers and the historians. Not that 
Cobet had not the taste to prefer one author to 
another—witness the outburst of enthusiasm 
for Sophocles on p. 217—but a knowledge of 
all authors was necessary to his complete 
scholar’s equipment, and he had it. His taste 
was, indeed, of a sober kind. Poetry of the 
more elevated, or, at any rate, of the lyrical kind, 
gave him little pleasure. “ In lyrical things,” 
he writes, “ I feel no firm ground beneath my 
feet; for me, at least, they are mere morasses, 
and I prefer not venturing in. ... It is more 
music than language. It is, perhaps, a great 
heresy, but I tell you, in confidence, Aristo¬ 
phanes’s parody of the rtptrlanara is what I read 
with most pleasure in the Frogs.” Any 
reader of his writings knows that it was to 
the prose writers and the comic poets that he 
mainly devoted himself. No doubt this was 
partly because they afforded the surest ground 
for his favourite exercise of emendation, and 
this is what he is more directly referring to in 
the passage just quoted. Neither had he any 
taste for subsidary or other studies. Archaeo¬ 
logy he regards as “an extinguisher for sound 
understanding and all thorough knowledge of 
language.” He will have nothing to say to any 
science of aesthetics, and he abominates all 
German philosophy. Very independent and 
very contemptuous is his judgment of most 
scholars living and dead, especially of all those 
with whom he is brought in contact. He 
has indeed but a mean opinion of Frenchmen 
and Italians generally (though himself French 
on the mother’s Bide and by ancestry on the 
father’s too, for be was of Huguenot blood), 
and the reader cannot help suspecting that this 
was largely due to the low level of Greek 
studies in those countries. He writes about 
Italians in a way which their subsequent 
history has proved to be unjust. But of 
several Englishmen, besides Bentley and 
Porson, he makes honourable mention ; among 
them is Gaisford and a young Englishman who 
may not be immediately recognised under the 
style of “ Sir C. Badham,” as Cobet calls him 
(“ Sir Badham,” one of his correspondents), 
but who is known to English scholars and to 
readers of Mnemosyne. From German scholars, 
at least of that time, Cobet thought he had 
little to learn, and some famous names fare but 
badly in these pages. Though he discusses an 
enormous number of passages from all sorts of 
authors, ranging from Homer to Diogenes 
Laertius, whom he worked at so hard and 
with so much contempt, the actual result 
in scholarship to be gleaned from the book 
is perhaps not now great, for most of it was 
naturally embodied m what ho subsequently 
published; but the volume is certainly accept¬ 
able to those interested in Greek and in the 


greatest Greek scholar of recent times, or to 
those of them (in England probably few) who 
know Dutch enough to read it. As a proof 
that even Cobet sometimes nodded, we may 
mention the only case in which in this book wo 
have found him at fault. In pyllr a.aairt v lari 
Star ital rdvra KaropOovy he pronounces pr.Sir to 
be a solecism, apparently not seeing that it 
goes with apaprtiv. 

Dissertationes Philologae Vindolonenses. III. 
(Vienna: Tempsky.) The most interesting of 
the four dissertations contained in this volume 
is one by Mr. F. Ladek on the “ Octavia.” 
This play, the name of which may not bo 
familiar to all our readers, is deserving of more 
notice than it has received. It is the only 
instance known to us of a fabula pratUxta, a 
Boman tragedy with a subject chosen from 
Roman history. It deals with the age of Nero 
and the fate of his unfortunate wife. Unfor¬ 
tunately its own date is very uncertain, and 
the efforts to ascertain this made by critics are 
a warning against all attempts to date literature 
from internal evidence. It was at one time 
attributed to Seneca, but it is certainly not 
Seneca’s. There are illusions to events which 
happened after Seneca’s death ; the style and 
treatment differ from those of Seneca’s genuine 
tragedies, and the manuscript evidence is un¬ 
satisfactory. Biicheler has dated the play at 
a short time after Nero’s death, about a.d. 70 
for instance; another critic detects plagiarisms 
from the Annals of Tacitus, and puts it any¬ 
where after A.D. 120; a third view takes it into 
the fourth ceutury, and a fourth puts it down to 
the end of the Middle Ages. Mr. Ladek, after 
some preliminary remarks, first disproves the 
alleged imitation of Tacitus—an easy task and 
one that would hardly be necessary anywhere 
except in Germany; and then, after pointing 
out that the writer of the “ Octavia ” must have 
had personal experience of Nero’s times, 
attempts to show that he compounded his 
diction from the works of Seneca. Many of tho 
parallels which Mr. Ladek finds between Seneca 
and tho Pseudo-Seneca are very slight. He 
tells us that both use the phrase saevae nocereae ; 
but, with Vergil in one’s mind, this proves 
nothing. He tells us that Seneca has the 
remark nulla lux unquam mihi secura fulsil, and 
the writer of the “Octavia” has copied it 
with o lux semper funesla mihi. We do not 
see the resemblance. He points out that saeros 
leones occur in both authors: an English 
schoolboy who had done Penrose’s “Latin 
Verses ” could tell him the reason. This sort of 
comparison goes on for twenty-two pages; and 
at the end we get little further than a general 
feeling that the plays of Seneca and the 
“Octavia” are both in such Latin as might have 
been written in the first century. A few of 
the parallels are, however, more definite, and 
do suggest that the unknown dramatist bad 
read Seneca. Mr. Ladek then goes on to con¬ 
sider elaborately the rhetorical character of tho 
piece, and argues with some success that it 
agrees very well with the rules laid down by 
Quintilian. Hence, he concludes that the play 
was written by some rhetorician or litterateur 
trained in the rhetorical schools of the first 
century, and possibly about 70 a.d. The con¬ 
clusion seems probable enough, though 
certainty is hardly attainable; but it might, 
perhaps, have been reached in less space than 
Mr. Ladek’s hundred pages. He deserves, 
however, the credit of a careful and on the 
whole not uninteresting article. Tho other 
three dissertations concern the Orphic 
Argonautica, the syntax and diction of the 
older Greek elegiac poets, and the iambic 
trimeter oft he Middle and New Attic Comedy. 
The last-named article is a mere collection of 
statistics, collected on a principle which is not 
apparent: that is, we suppose there is a 
principle, but we cannot see it. No conclusions 
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are drawn, but one will strike a reader of 
Plautus. It is plainer now than ever that the 
Plautine iambic was not modelled on any late 
Attic form. The general conclusion which the 
volume makes on an English reader is, that 
perhaps the kind of subjects dealt with are not 
the best things for young scholars to try their 
spurs on. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LATIN “IN”=»“ON.” 

Jesus College, Oxford: Feb. 8, 1893. 

The Ursprache must have distinguished the 
ideas “in” and “on” as sharply as English 
does. “In” was originally en, Greek io, Latin 
in meaning “in,” Gothic and English in ; while 
“ on ” was denoted either by (1) n (a “ sonant ” 
or vocalic «), Greek lw-i (e.g., 4*4 — 

“ in sceptro: ” Lesbian 4v-, G. Meyer Gr. Gr. 2 55, 
just as r, represented in ordinary Greek by op, 
is in Aeolic op, Brugmann, Or undr its, l. 292 fin.), 
Latin in meaning "on,” or by (2) on, Gothio 
ana, Eng. on. 

Thus, Latin in really represents two distinct 
words—one is from original en and means “ in,” 
the other is from original n, and means “ on.” 

° E. E. Wharton. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

On Saturday last the members of the moun¬ 
taineering and scientific expedition, under the 
leadership of Mr. W. Martin Conway, sailed by 
the steamship Ocampo for Karachi, whence they 
will proceed by way of Abbotabad and Kashmir 
to the mountains of Baltistan, on the frontier 
of Eastern Turkestan. Their object is to make 
a thorough exploration of the high glacial area 
of the Karakoram range. They propose to 
undertake a special survey of the great 
Baltoro glacier, which descends from the peak 
*• K. 2,” 28,265 ft., the second highest measured 
peak in the world. They will make scientific 
collections and observations of glacial 
phenomena. The Baltoro, Punmar, and Biafo 
glaciers, which unite their streams in the 
neighbourhood of Askoley, are believed to be 
the largest glaciers in the world outside of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, and their upper 
levels have never yet been explored. Mr. Con¬ 
way is accompanied by the Hon. C. G. Bruce, and 
Mr. J. H. Rondebush ; and they are taking with 
them Mr. A. D. M Cormick, the artist of the 
expedition. Mr. Oscar Eckenstein, a well- 
known Alpine climber, and Mathias Zurbrig- 
gen, of Macugnaga, one of a famous family 
of Alpine guides. It is understood to be their 
intention to make a determined assault upon 
“ K. 2,” or one of the loftiest of the neigh¬ 
bouring peaks, with a view to discovering 
whether the limit to which qualified moun¬ 
taineers can climb has yet been attained. Mr. 
Conway’s expedition has been subsidised by 
the Royal Geographical Society and by the 
Royal Society. 

The annual general meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society will be held on Friday next, 
February 19, at 3 p.m.; and the fellows and 
their friends will dine together at the Hotel 
M£tropole, the same evening at 7.30 p.m. 

Two papers of present interest will be read 
at the meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society on Wednesday next, to be held in the 
rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George-street: “ The Untenability of an 
Atmospheric Hypothesis of Epidemics,” by the 
Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell; and " The Origin of 
Influenza Epidemics,” by Mr. H. Harries. 

The late Prince L.-L. Bonaparte has, says 
Nature, left to the nation his valuable collec¬ 
tion of metals, which is now in course of 
arrangement at the Science Museum, South 
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Kensington. The collection is rich in specimens 
of the rarer metals. This bequest is the 
result of a promise made to Prof. Roberts- 
Austen, the Prince having been much interested 
in the Percy collection at South Kensington. 
The Prince’s early papers, which were mainly 
chemical, comprised an account of a method of 
separating cerium from didymium; and he 
used to refer with pride to his having won 
admission to the ranks of the Legion of 
Honour by chemical research. 

At the last meeting of the Zoological Society 
Mr. W. Bateson gave a summary of his recent 
observations on numerical variation in teeth. 
The facts given related chiefly to specimens of 
quadrumana, carnivora, marsupials, and other 
orders of mammals in the British and other 
museums. The author pointed out that the 
ordinarily received view of homologies between 
teeth is based on the hypothesis that the series 
is composed of members each of which is either 
present or absent. In the light of the facts of 
variation, this hypothesis was shown to be 
untenable, and an attempt was mado to arrive 
at a more just conception of the nature of the 
homology of multiple parts. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cutton Shakspekb Society.— (Saturday, Jan. S3.) 

John Taylok, Esq., in the chair. Mr. J. W. 
Mills, in a paper on “ The Dramatic Unities,” 
began by quoting what Aristotle, to whose 
authority the Unities are at cribed, says about the 
matter, which amounts to little more than an in¬ 
sistence upon unity of action. Although he says 
that the tragedy should seek, so far as possible, 
to circumscribe itself within one revolution of the 
sun, or to exceed it but little, the Greek tragedians 
did not always confine themselves to a bingle day 
for tho duration of the action. Of the Unity of 
Place not one word is to be found in Aristotle. 
The French dramatists, who so strongly insisted 
upon the rigid observance of the Unities, following 
as they erroneously supposed the dicta of Aristotle, 
were in reality slaves to the authority of Boileau. 
Corneille, however, took no notice of the Unities 
of Time and Place till public opinion imposed 
needless fetters upon his genius. Kacine and 
Boileau made the three Unities absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to French drama, until the brilliant 
literary Renaissance which followed close at the 
heels of the great Revolution of 1798 although 
even as late as 1830 Alfred de Vigny offended the 
Parisians by offering them a sample of the 
romantic drama, and a little later the “ Hernani” 
of Victor Hugo met with a most insulting reception 
because the writer had dared to outrage t he sacred 
traditions of Racine and Voltaire. Racine and his 
ardent admirer and imitator, Voltaire, were incap¬ 
able by their poverty of invention of producing 
a great work of the school of Calderon and 
Shakspere. They therefore denounced that school 
of writing as barbarous, siuce it disregards the 
Unities of Time and Place, and then strove to awe 
the world into acquiescence by sheltering themselves 
as they fondly imagined behind the authority of 
Aristotle and the Greek dramatists. One neces¬ 
sary result of a rigid observance of the Unity of 
Place is that the writter is unable to transport his 
audience to the scene of events, it may be, of the 
highest importance to the development of the plot. 
Consequently he is thrown back upon the device of 
making one of the actors narrate them. Hence 
that superabundance of rhetorical narrative to be 
found' in Racine, which makes his tragedies intol¬ 
erable to English taste. Goethe saw clearly this 
defect. (Qespr&chemit Ooethe. Book I., p. 201).—Mr. 
L M. Griffiths read a paper which took the form of 
“ A Review of the Works of Shakspere in Twelve 
Volumes recently issued under the editorship of 
Drs. Wagner and Praescboldt.” Recognising the 
numerous difficulties with which the text of 
Shakspere is overlaid, the editors have attempted 
to provide the general reader with the materials 
to form an independent judgment concerning the 
various readings presented for selection. An 
ordinary reader goes on quoting the words to 
which he has been accustomed from childhood, 
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and under whose influence he has grown up, and 
to which he has attached some meaning more or 
less satisfactory to himself ; and he does not like to 
be told that probably Shakspere never wrote them, 
and that they are merely the clever guesses of 
some comparatively modem editor. And the 
Shakspere text teems with Instances of this kind. 
This edition deals in its notes almost entirely with 
various readings, and although it does not, like 
the Cambridge Shabespere, give complete collations 
of the early copies o: every guess of later workers, 
but has only the principal divergencies, we ought 
to be thankful for these, as they are contained in 
volumes which can be easily carried in the pocket-. 
Several passages were quoted from “ The 
Tempest,” for the editing of which Dr. Wagner 
was eolely responsible, to show the way in which 
a play is dealt with for the authority of whose 
text there is nothing earlier than the 1623 Folio. 
The German editors give, in an introduction to 
each play, some concise observations about its 
sources ; but it is to be lamented that the plays 
are printed in the order of the Folio, and not in 
approximate chronological sequence.—Mr. S. L. 
Gwynn read a paper on “ Some Characters in 
‘ The Tempest ’ ana their Modern Counterparts,” 
showing that in this play early specimens of ’Arry 
make their appearance. Trinculo and Stephano 
are ’Arrys let loose upon an Arcadia. “ The 
Tempest” paints the sudden irruption of civilised 
life, with all its medley of concomitants, upon a 
half-human fairyland. Calibans are to be found 
in every English county; Trinculos in every 
European capital. Trinculo and Stephano resemble 
’Arry in their vocabulary, their distate for settled 
employment, and their inventiveness in means of 
livelihood. In the matter of religious conviction, 
Culibau, who is a creature of nature, attributes 
any unexpected manifestation of power to divinity; 
Trinculo and Stephano do not hesitate to assign 
such agencies to the devil. 

Archaeological Institute —( Wednesday, Feb. 3.) 
J. T. Micklbthwaite, Esq., V.P , iu the chair.— 
Mr. J. Park Harrison announced an important 
discovery that had been made in Oxford Cathedral, 
viz., a pre-Norman clearstory window. His atten¬ 
tion had for sometime been directed to stone work 
in the south transept which differed essentially 
from any existing elsewhere in tho church. It was, 
however, not. until the middle of December that a 
minute examination of the work iu the so-called 
(pseudo) triforium was instituted; when it was 
found that shafts in the west side of i"-- ir.mwpt 
were grooved as if for glass, showing th >’ they 
were not part of a Norman triforium, a» h 1 1 been 
supposed. The grooves, however, were neatly 
stopped with mortar, and carefully smoo'iied Tnis 
mode of restoration appe <rs to have been carried out 
in 1870, on the removal of the whitewash, whenalso 
all defective portions of the caps and bases of the 
shafts were accurately cope d and pieced The 
window referred to had evidently at some distant 
period been taken down and re-erected ; possibly 
when the upper range of arches or the present 
clearstory wall was built. On the occasion of the visit 
paid by the Institute to Oxford in 1850 , no grooves 
having been found by Prof. Willis in the choir 
triforium, this, and the late character of the caps 
and bases, led to the work there being pronounced 
by him to be Norman. Mr. Harrison believed that 
the evidence now obtained would satisfy experts, 
who have, up till now, entertained doubts regard¬ 
ing the pre-Norman design claimed for the I > r> or )’ 
Church, owing to its being overlaid with work or 
more than one distinct period. — Mr. W. li¬ 
st. John Hope said he had no doubt whatever 
that the Saxon window referred to was once ui 
the clearstory of the ancient Priory Church; 
and he expressed his belief that the discovery 
completely settled the question of a pre-Norman 
design for the church — Mr. T. Micklethwaite 
concurred in this view, and as chairman congratu¬ 
lated Mr. Harrison ou behalf of the meeting on 
the completion of the main point of the investiga¬ 
tion he had undertaken. 

Historical.— (Thursday, Feb. 4-) 

Sia M. E. Gbant Duff, president, in the chair.-- 
Mr. Oscar Browning read a paper on “ The Evolu¬ 
tion ef the Family,” in which he attempted to 
trace the gradual advance of the homogeneous un 
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of the primitive family tie. This evolution was 
illustrated from the domestic arrangements and 
tribal customs of various races; and Mr. Browning 
announced that he hoped, at some future date, to 
attempt a parallel account of the evolution of the 
State from these family relations.— The president 
communicated some interesting observations on 
the survival of primitive customs among certain 
native races of India. 

New Shakspere.— {triday, Feb. 5.) 

Da. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. Mr. Edward 
Bose read a paper upon “ Henry VIII.,’’ defending 
Shakspere’s claim to a share in the authorship. 
Mr. Bose began by referring to a paper by Mr. 
Bobert Boyle, read before the Society in 1885, 
which assigned the play to Massinger and Fletcher, 
remarking that certain self-contradictions and 
indefensible statements therein rendered only the 
briefest notice of it necessary. After showing that 
there was no evidence whatever in favour of the 
argument, that the only copy of the play was 
burnt in the Are that destroyed the Globe Theatre, 
Mr. Bose defended Heminge and Condell from the 
charge brought against them of including in their 
edition, for purposes of gain, work that they 
knew to be none of Shakspere’s, and reminded his 
audience that we were all of us prone to say that 
because Shakspere ought not to have written 
certain things—because certain things were un¬ 
worthy of him—therefore he did not write them. 
One must remember that Shakspere could not go 
on writing “ Hamlets.” A man can only live his 
life once; and his latest plays were not the best 
acting ones. The allotment of the several parts of 
the play between Fletcher and bis collaborator 
being fairly well agreed upon on both sides, all the 
hard and provable facts known to us were on the 
side of Shakspere as the co-author. While not 
wishing to lay too much stress on the test of weak 
endings and the like, still such study had a 
distinct value, and these tests, applied here, 
were all in favour of the Shaksperian author¬ 
ship. Hr fine, the rhythm of the non- 
Fletcherian portion of the play was absolutely 
Shakspere’s. The absence of rhyme, the 
tendency towards increase of spectacular effect, 
in the later plays, existed also here. Here again 
one found Shakspere’s extraordinary method of 
judging the time of his plays, bis scheme of time 
being always inconsistent. Though individual 
impressions on a question of authorship were not, 
perhaps, of great value, one could count among 
Skakespeare’s supporters on this point the names 
of Dowden, Spedding, and Emerson, as well as 
Hr. Johnson and Mrs. Siddons. The creation of 
stage-heroes out of historical characters presented 
a special difficulty to dramatists. In this Bhak- 
spere was triumphant, and he alone; no other 
Elizabethan dramatist posses-ed this power. It 
had been said that Shakspere was incapable of 
writing such a play in 1613. How could it be 
proved that it was written in 1613? Again, 
it had been held with some justice that Shak¬ 
spere’s powers might have been failing in his 
latter years; and this was not at all improbable. 
There was little doubt that he had lived fast, like 
Dickens and Thackeray, and was an old man at 
fifty. To sum up, the external evidence for 
Shakspere was of the strongest, and there was 
none whatever against him. The subjective evidence 
alone was against him, and not all of that. 
As to the choice of an author to take Shakspere’s 
place, the very worst possible had been made— 
Massinger, the most famous constructor of stage 
plays then living. Mr. Boyle had further stated 
that the style of Massinger resembled Shak- 
spere’s latest style. This was not the case, 
except in minor points. Massinger possessed 
no ear, Shakspere always wrote true blank 
verse: that of Massinger was a monotony 
of fa! se emphasis, chaotic and formless.— 
The chairman, while admitting that in earlier years 
he had recorded his opinion in favour of Bhak- 
spere, said that it was the result of long and 
careful work on the play that he now found it 
impossible to assign him any share in it, and he 
found such critics as Mr. Aldis Wright, Mr. 
Daniel, and Mr. Knight, in agreement with him. 
As to the evidence of Shakspere in the heroic 
characters, the best lines of Wolsey, as well as 
of Queen Katherine, were confessedly Fletcher’s. 


As to Hemings and Condell, he would only say 
that the statements in their preface were not 
borne out by since ascertained facts. Mr. Boyle’s 
paper, he thought, had not had fair treatment, 
and Mr. Bose, on a reperusal, would probably 
admit its strength ana ability. In the play, 
every character thwarted and contradicted itself 
throughout. The diffuseness, repetition, and 
feebleness of the language from beginning to end 
was absolutely un-Mhaksperian ; and while, of 
course, nothing could be proved, he believed that 
everyone who studied the play long enough 
would in time come round to his opinion.—Miss 
Latham agreed with the chairman as to the im¬ 
possibility of Shakspere’s share in the play.— 
Mr. T. Tyler, while noting one peculiarly Bhak ■ 
sperian line in the play—Cromwell . . . stands 
in the yap and trade of more preferments,” found 
little else of a similar character, and remarked 
on the absence of that deep philosophy which we 
found throughout Shakspere’s true work. 


FINE ART. 

Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By Amelia 

B. Edwards. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

It is needless to say of a work upon Egypt 
by Miss Edwards that 'it is interesting, 
lucid, and instructive. She is more than an 
Egyptologist—she is an Egyptological en¬ 
thusiast, and she knows how to communicate 
her enthusiasm to others. It is no secret 
that she has been the soul of the efforts 
made by the Egypt Exploration Fund to 
throw light on the ancient history of the 
land of the Pharaohs and its connexion 
with the people of Israel. No one, therefore, 
is better qualified to give an account of these 
and kindred efforts, and of the main results 
that have been achieved by them. 

As she tells us in a short preface, her 
book is the substance of certain lectures she 
gave in America, where they met with an 
unprecedented success. Hence come the 
frequent references to things American— 
the comparison of the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
with those of Mexico, or the description of 
Mr. Goodyear’s ingenious researches. The 
lectures were addressed to an American 
audience, and the book, therefore, primarily 
appeals to an American public. 

The titles of the chapters are sufficient to 
indicate the interesting character of their 
contents. Miss Edwards’s account of “ The 
Explorer in Egypt ” has all the charm of a 
romance, and the story she tells of the re¬ 
covery of “the buried cities” of ancient 
Egypt will make her readers wish that they 
could have taken part in the work. Perhaps 
the third and fourth chapters, on “ Portrait 
Painting in Egypt ” and its origin, will be 
found the most interesting in the book. 
The subject is new and fascinating, and has 
been worked out with skill and success. 
Equally interesting to the classical scholar 
will be the fifth chapter on “ Egypt as the 
Birthplace of Greek Decorative Art ” ; and 
there is no one who, after seeing side by 
side the design on the ceiling of the thala- 
mos discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Oroho- 
menos, and a closely-allied design on a 
ceiling in one of the far older tombs at 
Beni-Hassan, can avoid the conclusion that 
here, at least, Greece has borrowed without 
change from the earlier Egypt. 

In her later chapters, Miss Edwards gives 
an account of the literature and religion of 
the ancient Egyptians, emphasising the 
fact, so often forgotten by scholars, that 


Egyptian religion varied profoundly at 
different times and in different places. She 
further describes the nature of the hiero¬ 
glyphic writing, as well as the reign of 
Queen Hatasu and her mission scientifique to 
the land of Fun. I am glad to find the 
quean still called by her old familiar name, 
instead of by the possibly more correct Hat- 
shepsu, or the still more unpronounceable 
Hatshopsitu. I am also glad to find Miss 
Edwards distinguishing between the earlier 
land of Pun, which embraced, in Egyptian 
geography, both shores of tho Red Sea, but 
more especially denoted the mountainous 
land of Yemen, and the land of Pun of the 
later day to which the reign of Queen 
Hatasu belonged. This was on the African 
side of the sea, on the modern coast of 
Somali. 

For a right understanding of the life and 
thoughts of the ancient Egyptian, there is 
nothing more important than a right under¬ 
standing of what he called a Ka, and Miss 
Edwards has, therefore, done well to devote 
several pages to a discussion of this subject. 
Her conclusion is that the Ka meant Life, 
though what life was conceived to be she 
cannot venture to say. I am inclined to 
identify the Ka with the Accadian Zi, which 
in my Hibbert Lectures I have defined as 
life manifested under tho form of movement, 
whether real or imaginary. Whatever was 
conceived of as capable of movement, 
possessed a Zi just as much as it possessed 
a shadow. Originally, of course, it was 
only an object which could possess a Zi ; 
but, in course of time, the necessities of logic 
caused the conception of a Zi to be extended 
to the phenomena and powers of nature as 
well as to the gods themselves. Whether 
there was any historical connexion between 
the Accadian idea of this Zi and the 
Egyptian idea of the Ka we shall probably 
never know. Psychologically there was a 
very close relation between them. 

Having concluded my duties towards the 
readers of Miss Edwards’s book, I must 
now perform my duty towards the authoress 
herself, and suggest some additions and 
corrections for that second edition which 
cannot be far distant. To begin with, the 
statement that there are no traces of a 
stone-age in Egypt must be modified. 
Apart from the worked flints extracted by 
General Pitt-Rivers, and subsequently by 
myself, from the breccia at the mouth of one 
of the Wadis to the north of Thebes, Mr. 
Stopes, in 1879, discovered a fine specimen 
of a palaeolith on the site of the smaller 
petrified forest, and seven years later Mr. 
Petrie found another specimen on the 
summit of the hills behind Edfu. As this 
was water-rolled, it must belong to the 
period when the Libyan and Arabian 
deserts were covered with verdure and 
intersected by numerous streams. For 
reasons given in the Academy two years 
ago, I agree with Mr. Petrie in believing 
that many of the rock-drawings of Upper 
Egypt belong to the same remote epoch. 

The first mention of the Hanivu or 
Ionians on the Egyptian monuments can be 
carried back to an even earlier age than 
that of the Xlth Dynasty, to which Miss 
Edwards would assign it. In the Pyramid- 
texts of the Vlth Dynasty the Mediterranean 
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is already called “the circle which sur¬ 
rounds Hanivu,” showing that even at that 
early date there was intercourse between 
Egypt and the Aegean. I have lately 
noticed in the Academy that a Ylvana or 
“ Ionian ” is referred to in one of the tablets 
of Tel el-Amarna. But, as I did not at the 
time understand one of the words used in 
the passage, I take this opportunity of giving 
a corrected translation of the reference : 

“ Certain men have come into the presence of 
the king, who is like the god Assur, and the 
Sun-god in heaven; they have repeated to him : 
‘ The sons of Ebed-Asherah according to their 
desires have taken two horses of the king as 
well as chariots, and the men whom he sent 
have given [them]; and the Ionian is on a 
mission to the country of Tyre, for eight days 
doing this deed in it.’” 

I may add that, in another tablet, allusion is 
made to the Serdani, or Sardinians, who 
were already in the service of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. 

A papyrus obtained last winter by Mr. 
GolSnischeff has settled the geographical 
position of the Zakkur or Teukrians, there¬ 
with of the Aqaiush or Akhaeans as well. 
It places the Zakkur on the east coast of 
Cyprus, where the Teukrids of Salamis 
formed a dominant clan ; and we may there¬ 
fore see in the Aqaiush the inhabitants of 
“ the shore of the Akhaeans” in the north¬ 
east corner of the island. 

San is no longer the inaccessible heap of 
ruins that it was when Mr. Petrie was ex¬ 
cavating there. The traveller can leave the 
railway at a station not far from Mansourah 
and step at once into a comfortable daha- 
biyeh, which will convey him to the spot in 
a few hours along one of those broad and 
deep canals which Egypt owes to the 
English administration. The scene of Mr. 
Petrie’s labours has become a place of 
picnic for the European inhabitants of 
Mansourah. 

The situation of the land of Maten, men¬ 
tioned on p. 201 of Miss Edwards’s volume, 
has now been made known to us by the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. It was the Mitanni 
of the Assyrians, the Aram-Naharaim of 
the Old Testament, and lay on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Carchemish. The matrimonial 
relations between its rulers and the last 
monarchs of the XVIIth Dynasty had far- 
reaching results for the history of Egypt. 
But it is curious that Miss Edwards never 
once refers either to the discovery of the 
cuneiform tablets at Tel el-Amama or to 
that of the royal mummies at Der el-Bahari, 
both of them among the most important 
and remarkable discoveries ever made in 
Egypt, that of Tel el-Amarna, indeed, being 
the most remarkable ever made in any part 
of the world. I hope that, in a future 
edition, she will add to the value of her 
work by giving us a couple of chapters on 
these discoveries. No one could describe 
them better or make their importance more 
clearly intelligible. 

In parting from Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers, I have little more to say except 
to urge its perusal upon all who are 
interested, or are likely to be interested, in 
Egypt, whether ancient or modern. The 
book is enriched with numerous and well- 


chosen illustrations, which will be found to 
have the same charm for the eye that the 
letter-press has for the mind. It should be 
studied by everyone who desires to combine 
pleasure with profit. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 
During the past few years the younger school 
of Glasgow painters has gradually been taking 
possession of the walls of the western Institute ; 
and it is the productions of the members of 
that school, and the works of certain London 
and continental painters whose aims and 
methods have kinship with them, that most 
emphatically stamp the character of the 
present exhibition. 

As yet, these Glasgow painters are rather 
students and experimentalists than masters ; 
their aims “ exceed their grasp; ” their pictures 
are apt to startle, and end, sometimes, by being 
permanently repulsive even to the most open- 
minded lover of the beautiful; but, for the 
most part, they are full of resolute and search¬ 
ing effort. These painters show a constant 
care to become at least good craftsmen, to 
master their material, to lay their colours in 
workmanlike fashion, to grapple with the 
technical problems'of tone and relation, to test 
the capabilities of new colour combinations. 
And, if the walls show works from which one 
can only turn away repelled, it must be 
remembered that some of the very worst of 
these are productions from the South that have 
been injudiciously admitted—works like Mr. 
Stott of Oldham’s grotesque rendering of 
“ Diana, Twilight and Dawn,” like Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s feeble failure, the head of “ George 
Moore, Esq.,” and his coarse portrait of “ Miss 
Pinto,” which is saved from utter worthliness 
only by a certain vivacity of expression. 

Mr. E. A. Walton's most important exhibit 
is a full-length of “Sir James King, Bart.,” a 
commission from the Glasgow Corporation. 
Its subject is isolated, in the fashion of the 
Longford “ Admiral Pareja ” of Velasquez, 
against a plain background which fades, by 
simple gradation, into the floor upon which 
the figure stands. The handling of the 
draperies is eminently vigorous ; but the form 
seems too definitely silhouetted against the 
space behind. We feel that figure and back¬ 
ground are two distinct things ; we miss that 
sense of melting, delicately palpitating air 
behind the figure, and between us and it, in 
the suggestion of which the master under 
whose inspiration Mr. Walton works was pre¬ 
eminent. There is excellent character in the 
pose and expression of Mr. James Guthrie’s 
seated portrait of “ William Ritchie, Esq.,” 
but a more attractive picture is his ‘ 1 Miss 
Spencer,” robed in various tones of heliotrope, 
in which, however, the figure wants, for 
perfect grace, greater sense of height, greater 
length from waist to skirt. Mr. John Lavery 
shows, in his “ Girl in Grey,” one of his crisply 
touched and incisive bust portraits; and his 
‘‘Mrs. Lawrie and Edwin,” a seated full- 
length of a mother and child, is an important 
work, successful in composition, and especially 
in the pose of its female figure. Among the por¬ 
traits thatcomefrom London are Mr. Herkomer’s 
rather hard, but manifestly faithful, “ Lord 
Kelvin ” (Prof. Sir William Thomson), which 
also forms the subject of an etching by 
its painter; and two pleasing works by Mr. 
J. J. Shannon. Mr. Orchardson sends his 
fine profile portrait of Emeritus Professor 
John Nichol, while his earlier and later method 
in figure subjects may be studied in the 
“Ophelia” of many years ago and the more 
accomplished and richly coloured, “ If music 
be the food of love ” which marks the skill he 


has since attained. Mr. Pettie is represented 
by his “ Silvia.” 

One of the most prominent of the exhibitors 
of landscape is Mr. James Paterson, whose 
“Nameless Hills” is a fine rendering of a 
vaporous sky of early spring, swept by mellow 
white clouds, and stretching above a landscape 
that shows bleak undulations and leafless trees. 
Mr. McTaggart in his “ Turn of the Tide ” paints 
wave motion with his accustomed freshness and 
sense of motion; Mr. Lawton Wingate’s 
“Twilight—Last Rays” has all that painter’s 
quiet beauty of delicate tones; Mr. W. Y. 
Macgregor sends two landscapes of merit; and 
in his “ End of the Autumn ” and “Evening,” 
Mr. A. D. Reid is seen to great advantage. 

Mr. Hornel and Mr. George Henry are the 
most typical exponents of the decorative, 
rather than realistic, aims of the West of 
Scotland school of art. They are never at their 
best when they set themselves to realise the 
actual, even when—as in the picture shown in 
the final Grosvenor Gallery exhibition—they 
work with united effort upon a single canvas, 
and their “ actual ” is a scene as remote as the 
Druids’ procession there portrayed. They are 
most at home in an ideal world of their own, 
“ a region of shadowless hours,” the main 
“ facts ” of which are things no more material 
than tones and colours — tones subtly varied, 
colours skilfully combined. Mr. Homel’s chief 
icture this year—the most important that he 
as yet exhibited—is styled “ Summer,” and 
shows a couple of children chasing white 
butterflies: one fallen in her eagerness, the 
other standing in graceful attitude flicking at 
the fluttering things with her handkerchief; 
both clad in gay dresses, whose many-coloured 
Japanese fabrics combine with the vivid hues 
of the landscape, and with the grey stems of 
the background trees, among which is a herd 
of white calves, into a whole of strangely 
decorative splendour. Mr. Henry sends a 
picture of red-haired children, set in a garden 
amid a glow of crimson poppies; and an 
“ Ayrshire Landscape,” vigorous in colour and 
brush-work, quaint in the composition obtained 
by the lines of dark blue river which winds 
down the right side of the picture, across the 
foreground, and up the left side, circling a kind 
of isthmus of grassy field, upon which a group 
of cattle are gathered. 

As usual, the directors of the Institute have 
supplemented their display of current art by 
some good examples of the art of the past, 
including works by Reynolds, Romney, Con¬ 
stable, Cotrnan, James Ward, Isabey, and 
Charles Jacque; and Leighton’s “Bath of 
Psyche ” is lent from the Chantrey collection. 

In the department of sculpture the ex¬ 
hibition is one of the most remarkable ever 
brought together in Scotland; and this part of 
the display has been chiefly organised by Mr. 
Pittendrigh Macgillivray, one of the best of 
the Glasgow sculptors, whose finest productions 
this year appear in the Royal Scottish Academy, 
though here he shows a characteristic of 
Monsignor Munro, and a portrait group of 
“The Daughters of Paul llottenburg.” The 
foreign contributions include two examples of 
the art of Isidore de Rudder—“ L’Abondance, 
a large-limbed mother, exuberant in contour, 
suckling an infant, while another lies refreshed 
and placidly asleep in her arms, and “ Le 
Nid,” a more playful study of maternity, a 
mother feeding a group of children, open- 
mouthed like fledglings in the nest; a singularly 
delicate study of a thin reclining young model, 
with knees drawn up to the chin, and hands 
covering the face, “ Petite Fille Pleurant,’ by 
Albert Bartholome; a largely designed “ Mort 
de Cordelia,” by Loiseau - Rousseau; and 
Stephen Binding’s vigorous “ Groupe Barbare- 
Paul Dubois’ “La Foi” is an example of 
graceful and accomplished modern French 
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work founded upon Italian traditions; and the 
“ Colombine ” of Loiseau-Rousseau shows all 
the cleverness and verve that is so clearly 
characteristic of much that is being done at the 
moment both in paint and bronze across the 
Channel. 

It may be noted that the Institute have this 
year adopted the practice, long current in the 
Salon, of restricting each artist to only two 
exhibits. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black will publish imme¬ 
diately a work, in two volumes, on The Remains 
of Ancient Rome, by Prof. J. H. Middleton, 
joint author of the article on Rome in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which this is in 
some sort an expansion. 

Messrs. James Guthrie, J. C. Noble, and 
J. Denovan Adam have been elected full 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

The exhibition of water-colours at the 
Dudley Gallery (which was antedated in the 
last number of the Academy) will be opened 
next week. We may also mention that Messrs. 
Tooth & Son have added to their gallery in 
the Haymarket two pictures by Rosa Bonheur 
—“ Lords of the Herd,” and “ Sheep on the 
Pyrenees” ; and that the Fine Art Society has 
now on view a collection of paintings of birds’ 
wings, by Miss E. E. Murray. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein has received a con¬ 
cession from the Greek Government for the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
to excavate Sparta, with Amyclae and any 
other site in the whole of Laconia, for seven 
yean. It is proposed to make a beginning at 
Sparta next month. At present excavations 
under Dr. Waldstein’s direction are going on at 
Eretria, finishing the theatre; and the excava¬ 
tions of the theatre of Sicyon, undertaken by 
the American School five years ago, have now 
been completed. 

This day (Saturday) the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
Disney professor of archaeology at Cambridge, 
will deliver the first of a course of three lectures 
at the South Kensington Museum upon “ Early 
Christian Art, in Ireland, Scotland and Mann, 
and England. 

We quote the following telegraphic despatch 
from the Times: 

“ A correspondent at Madras writes that Ur. 
Lewis Rice, Director of Archaeology in Mysore, 
who recently undertook to survey the Chitaldrug 
district, reports a most important discovery of 
edicts of Asoka, inscribed on immense boulders in 
the same ancient characters and the same Pali or 
Prakrit language as have been already met with in 
the case of similar records discovered in Northern 
India. None of these edicts has hitherto been 
found south of Guzerat and Ganjam, and hence 
the importance of the present discovery. It is 
known that alter the Third Buddhist Council, held 
in the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign, mission¬ 
aries were sent to Banavasi and Mahishamandala, 
which latter, from its connexion and name, may he 
identified with Mysore. The principal inscription 
now found consists of thirteen lines, covering a 
space of 15§ft. by 11J ft. The words devanam and 
pipe can be read at the end of the first and the 
eighth lines, and jambu dipa towards the end of the 
third line.” 


THE STAGE. 

THE THEATRES. 

It is possible that the theatrical world is 
recovering from the stagnation into which 
it naturally sank in a period of atrocious 
weather, of ubiquitous malady, and of an 
almost irreparable national loss and most 
profound mourning. Things are better, it 
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may be. Still, nothing this side of Easter can 
expect to be very bright. Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
“ Forgiveness ”—which seemed to have 
romise of a substantial run at the St. 
ames’s—is coming out of the bill almost at 
once, it appears. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
“ Crusaders ”—with a cast well-chosen and 
admirable, and, of necessity, expensive— 
has given way at the Avenue to a revival of 
“Judah,” which we have not been privileged 
to see, but of which report speaks as likely 
to do well for a time, with a cast much less 
important than that of “ The Crusaders,” 
but still adequate for its purpose, containing 
as it does Mr. Vanderfelt, Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Miss Hatton and Miss Olga Brandon. 
Changes of the bill at the Vaudeville have 
been somewhat frequent; and it has been 
stated in print—though we know not with 
what truth—that Mr. Thomas Thorne is 
negotiating for the disposal of the lease to 
the Brothers Gatti—renowned for restaurants 
and melodramas; and it is further added 
that if these enterprising brethren succeed 
in obtaining the theatre which Mr. Thorne 
has directed so creditably, on the whole, for 
one-and-twenty years, they will enlarge its 
now happily cramped stage—are we, then, 
to have melodrama here instead of comedy ? 
Save us from this misfortune ! Melodrama 
in its place, by all means; but let it be kept 
to the Adelphi and Princess’s. 

On the occasion of Mrs. Bernard Beere’s 
complimentary benefit at the Haymarket— 
a fortnight since, or thereabouts — Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree produced a version of 
Monsieur Maeterlinck’s “ L’Intruse,” which 
may have been praised too highly in some 
quarters, but which has certainly been 
underrated in others. It has been to some 
extent Maeterlinck’s misfortune to be seized 
upon by the faddist; but intelligent people, 
who in their thoughts about art have some 
natural regard for the great ways of the 
past, and for the ways of the contemporary 
masters in Prance, should remember that 
even when the faddist raves about a drama 
it does not follow absolutely that there is 
nothing whatever in it. There is something 
in Ibsen—poor man!—much as he suffered 
from some of his extollers and opponents. 
We have always said so, though now he 
seems well on the way to be forgotten. 
And there is something—perhaps more 
than something—in Maeterlinck. To see 
“ L’Intruse ” much curiosity was mani¬ 
fested. Mr. Tree—we are bound to tell 
him — did not quite properly gratify it. 
The little play—only a one-act play after 
all—was “cut ” by him—most unfortunately 
shortened and maimed, from motives doubt¬ 
less of timidity and prudence. 1 ‘ L’Intruse ’ ’ 
should, we think, have been heard in its 
every syllable. It is not a piece for the 
many; and it could never be made a piece 
for the many by whittling it away, for its 
effect is not produced by a succession of 
clever details which need to be rehausscs to 
be deprived of dulnesses—such a piece may 
ain by “cutting”—but “L’Intruse” must 
e judged as a whole; the effect of its very 
monotony is broad and cumulative. It is 
all dulness, to some people; and to others 
it is all significance. In any case you can¬ 
not, except at your peril, tamper with or 
alter it. We are among those who con¬ 


sider that there is much force in its reticence; 
much art in its seeming naivete; much 
weirdness is that in it which comes to one at 
first under the guise of the commonplace. 
And that being so, we should be glad to see 
a performance of it—we will not say more 
loyal, but we will certainly say more fear¬ 
less than the representation which Mr. Tree 
—who thinks well of the piece himself— 
vouchsafed at the Haymarket. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


R1 CHEPIN’S “ BY THE SWORD." 

Puia: Feb. 9,1893. 

“ Par le Glaive,” a drama in verse, in five 
acts, by M. Riehepin, which was given last 
night at the Comedie Fran^aise, belongs to the 
romantic school of which Victor Hugo was the 
founder and remains the master. The events 
and characters, though apparently historical, are 
in reality the offspring of the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion. “ Par le Glaive ” is also a patriotic play; 
for though the scene is an Italian city of the 
middle ages, the allusions to the tyrannical 
invader and the lyrical declamations in honour 
of La Patrie are transparent allusions to recent 
events. 

The curtain rises on a public square at 
Ravenna, which has just been seized by Conrad 
the "Wolf, a brave but brutal German con- 
dotti ere. The golden youth of the city, regard¬ 
less of the presence of the invader, are carousing 
in the company of fair and frail damsels, sing¬ 
ing, drinking, and dancing, in disregard of the 
morrow. The scene of revelry is suddenly 
interrupted by shrieks and cries for help as a 
captain of lansquenets, sword in hand, pushes 
his way through the angry crowd dragging 
after turn a struggling maiden, Bianca (Mile. 
Dudlay), the daughter of Galias (M. Sylvestre), 
a notable citizen, who follows in pursuit of the 
ravisher. The crowd take his part, and a scuffle 
ensues between the citizens and the soldiers, in 
which the latter are beaten and their captain 
killed. The loud blast of trumpets is heard, and 
Conrad the Wolf (M. Paul Mounet) with a 
numerous train of guards makes his appear¬ 
ance. The citizens are cowed, while the 
soldiers call loudly for vengeance; and Conrad 
is about to order Galias to be hanged, and his 
daughter handed over to the soldiery, when his 
wife, the beautiful Rinalda (Mme. Bartet), 
intercedes, and saves both father and daughter. 
But this incident has awakened at last the 
dormant spirit of the citizens, exasperated 
at the deeds of rapine and bloodshed which 
are committed daily by the followers of 
the Wolf. Strada (M. Mounet-Sully), a 
mysterious itinerant musician, stirs the 
flame of popular indignation. In impassioned 
tones he calls upon nobles, burgesses, and 
people to forget their internecine quarrels and 
unite in order to drive the foreigner from the 
native soil. He brings forward as their future 
leader Guido (M. Lambert), the rightful heir 
to the Principality, supposed to have been 
slain by Conrad, but whom he had saved in 
order that he may one day become the avenger 
of their wrongs. In the next tableau, which 
represents the celebrated pine wood sung by 
Dante and Byron, the conspirators meet, and 
among those whom they first doom to death is 
Rinalda, once the afflanced bride of Guido, who 
has betrayed her plighted troth and her 
country. Galias is chosen to strike the blow, 
urged on by Strada; and, forgetful of the debt 
of gratitude he owes to Rinalda, he is on the 
point of murdering her when she reveals the 
secret of her apparent treason. She hates 
Conrad, but consented to become his wife 
because she thought Guido was dead, and 
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life of his child-brother, Rizzo (Mile. Gaudy). 
On hearing this, Strada tells her that her lover 
is not dead, though lost to her for ever owing 
to her marriage with Conrad, the usurper ; and 
taking advantage of her anguish and despair, 
he urges her to become the instrument of 
revenge by giving the conspirators the means 
of entering the Wolf’s stronghold. This she 
promises to do. However, Guido, before going 
forth to battle, obtains secret admission to the 
palace, and, as love is stronger than death, the 
lovers meet, forgive, and forget. They are, 
however, soon awakened from their dream of 
happiness by the arrival of Conrad, wild with 
jealousy. Guido seeks refuge in Rinalda’s 
oratory, and is ultimately delivered by the 
conspirators, who kill Conrad and his attendant 
wolves, and Ravenna is liberated from the rule 
of the hated foreigner. Rinalda dies par le 
glaive, a willing victim to patriotism and love: 
for sinoe Guido could never again be hers, she 
prefers a blameless death to a life of remorse 
and sorrow. 

Such are the leading incidents of “ Par le 
Glaive,” a play of intense interest, full of life 
and dramatic action, abounding in eloquent 
outbursts of patriotism. The style is vibrant, 
to use a very appropriate fin de siccle ex¬ 
pression ; but the author of the “Blasphemes” 
reminds us, at times, that he is also the poet of 
“Les Caresses,” for the new play contains 
many charming love passages, and Mile. Amel 
sings a pretty berceuse to the little Prince Rizzo 
in the fourth act. 

M. Mounet-Sully, as Strada, the patriot 
and regenerator of society, is, as usual, a great 
actor, admirably seconded by Mme. Bartet, 
who, in the part of Rinalda, is life and passion 
itself. M. Paul Mounet is a splendid specimen 
of one of those soldiers of fortune who are 
so conspicuous in the history of medieval 
Europe. The other parts are played to per¬ 
fection by the leading societaires of the Comedie 
Franjaise. As for little Mile. Gaudy (Rizzo), 
she acts with the self-possession and talent of 
an actress of many years’ experience. But 
these “infant prodigies” seldom realise in 
after years the promise of their childhood, and 
the proper place for little girls of Mile. Gaudy’s 
age at 11 p.m. is their bed and not the stage. 
It is needless to add that the scenery is most 
picturesque, the dresses splendid and of 
exquisite taste, and the general “get up” of 
the drama equal to the high reputation of the 
Maison de Moliere. The success of “ Par le 
Glaive ” was great last night, and the general 
public will certainly satisfy the favourable 
judgment of the select audience of the premiere. 

The Theatre d’Art, which gave last year 
such an interesting performance of Shelley’s 
“The Cenci,” translated by M. Rabbe, pro¬ 
duced a few nights since “ La tragique 
histoire du Docteur Faust, drame de Marlowe, 
traduction (prose et vers) de F. de Nion et C. 
Strienski.” Alas! the attempt was too ambi¬ 
tious ; for with the exception of M. Favre (Dr. 
Faust) and Mile. Camee (Mephistopheles), the 
actors were quite unequal to their parts, and 
the result was a fiasco. However, this does 
not in any way affect the merit of the transla¬ 
tion, nor diminish the praise due to MM. 
de Nion and Strienski for their very interesting 
literary venture. Cecil Nicholson. 


the presence of such scenery and appointments 
as are habitual in the quarters in which it is 
now played. Certainly the piece is tuneful 
enough, but it is a little wanting in interest. 
The cast, again, is not quite what it might have 
been—indeed, we will not profess to be entirely 
sure whether, with a stronger cast, we might 
not entertain a somewhat more favourable 
opinion of the opera. Of course Mr. Rutland 
Barrington is excellent. His Divines are always 
comic, and, in a sense sympathetic, whether it 
is his task to represent the blameless ecclesiastic 
who capers through “The Yicar of Bray,” or 
the but slightly estimable dignitary who was 
the chief personage of “ The Dean’s Daughter." 
Nor is Mr. Denny inefficient by any means, 
nor is it possible to be dissatisfied with the 
voice of Mr. Curtice Pounds. But the ladies 
are less satisfactory. Even Miss Leonore 
Snyder might conceivably have been improved 
upon, and Miss Mary Duggan, as the distin¬ 
guished dancer, Nelly Bly, was, we thought, 
but little fitted for the part she essayed. Yet 
every one concerned did his best for the success 
of the performance, we are well assured, and 
we would not willingly be so ungracious as to 
cavil at what was set before us. The manage¬ 
ment of the Savoy will do more, hereafter, than 
it has been able to accomplish in its revival of 
“ The Yicar of Bray.” 

We have received the new edition of Lady 
Martin’s book, Some of Shakspere's Female 
Characters. (Blackwoods.) It is more than a 
mere reprint, for it contains an essay on 
Hermione which was wanting to the first issue, 
and which presents the character intelligibly 
and in great detail. Lady Martin’s book is 
really one which it is a pleasure to become 
acquainted with. It is so free from pedantry, 
so sympathetic and womanly; and it has, 
certainly, the charm of a record at first hand of 
the impressions made by Shakspere’s great 
female characters upon one who for a whole 
generation was their constant student and inter¬ 
preter. Lady Martin lived in the past, and 
she now lives in recollection, the very lives, so to 
say, of the people her art embodied. She was 
now Juliet, now Ophelia, now Imogen, now 
Rosalind. Rosalind is one of her greatest 
favourites, nor are we surprised at her choice. 
For Lady Martin is much of an idealist, and 
the character of Rosalind—the whole being of 
Rosalind—is ideal and in the air. On the earth 
we may not meet her. This Lady Martin 
frankly recognises. She conceives—and rightly 
enough—of the possibility of meeting Beatrice. 
Rosalind, as she well knows, she will meet 
nowhere. 


STAOE NOTES. 

The performance of “The Yicar of Bray” at 
the Savoy is, it may be supposed, merely a 
stop gap. The piece bears seeing, and indeed, 
in the old times, it seemed to many good 
judges to be quite enjoyablo in its way. But 
it always wanted back-bone—musical as well 
as literary ; and this has hardly been given it 
by the interpolation of a few fresh and excel¬ 
lent 'witticisms by Mr. Sydney Grundy, and by 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Silt C. Halj.L’s fifth concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Friday, February 5, was a brilliant 
artistic success, and there was a better, though 
still far from satisfactory, audience. An 
orchestral Suite in D (Op. 39) by Dvorak was 
played, so far as I can remember, for the first 
time in London. It is a work in which the 
composer show's how wonderfully he can 
combine nature and art. His melodies are so 
fresh and simple, and yet so clever in the work¬ 
manship, that science enhances their charm; 
and there is no feeling of effort, no feeling that 
the developments are out of character with the 
subject-matter. In his thematic treatment, 
Dvorak often reminds one of Beethoven; every¬ 
thing is so judiciously combined with a view to 
variety and fitting contrast. It is curious 
that this Suite should never have been 
given at the Crystal Palace. The per¬ 
formance under Sir Charles’s direction was 
admirable. This was followed by Beethoven’s 
pianoforte Concerto in G, and the veteran pianist 


was certainly at his best. Not a single wrong 
note was heard, and, further, there was taste 
and precision in his rendering of the whole 
work. The tone in the pathetic slow move¬ 
ment would, however, have been improved by 
a little more warmth. Sir C. Halle was 
enthusiastically applauded at the close. The 
programme included Cherubini’s fine “Faniska” 
Overture, three instrumental movements from 
Berlioz’s “Faust,” and Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
Symphony—a liberal supply of good things. 

The Saturday Popular programme included 
Schubert’s “ Octet,” a woik full of the “ divine 
fire,” and one of which the public never tires. 
On the following Monday, Mile. Szumowska 
played Paderewski’s “ Theme Varie ” and 
“ Intermezzo Polacco,” two pieces of consider¬ 
able elegance, but of no great depth. The 
young lady’s neat and brilliant technique was 
shown off to great advantage. She also took part 
in Rubenstein’s Trio in G minor. Here again 
her playing was excellent, but yet she did 
not succeed in making the work interesting. 
When Rubenstein plays his own music, he makes 
us forget its inequalities; for with his magic 
touch and strong individuality, he makes even 
padding attractive. M. Oudin gave a finished 
and artistic rendering of GounodVLe Vallon.” 
The programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
“ Septet.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s second vocal recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon 
was well attended; and the programme, as 
usual varied and interesting, included some 
Schubert songs, charmingly sung by Mrs. 
Henschel. Mr. Henschel contributed, among 
other things, a fine dramatic ballad of his own 
composition, “ Jung Dieterich ” ; while Mrs. 
Henschel sang her husband’s “ There was an 
ancient King,” another ballad, admirable in 
form, colour, and treatment. Mr. Henschel 
repeated his favourite “Erl-King,” by Loewe, 
perhaps the best of that composer’s ballads. 

Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul ” was performed at 
the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. Since 
the revival of the earlier of his two Oratorios at 
the Crystal Palace, the work seems to have 
grown in popular favour. At the commence¬ 
ment the sopranos were a shade flat, but soon 
got into proper working order, and Mr. 
Bamby’s choir sang with their usual power and 
brilliancy. Miss Medora Henson (soprano) was 
fairly successful. Her voice is of pleasing; 
quality; but she is not heard to advantage in 
so large a hall, and, moreover, does not seem to 
have had much experience as an oratorio 
singer. Mr. Wilbur Gunn, the American tenor, 
has also a voice of good quality, but his delivery 
of the music altogether lacked variety of tone 
and dramatic power. Mme. Patey was in good 
voice, and Mr. Plunkett Greene was deservedly 
much applauded for his rendering of “ O God, 
have mercy.” J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. G. Henschel has promised to distribute 
the certificates for scholarships this afternoon 
(Saturday), at the Beckenham School of Music, 
of which Mr. Ridley Prentice is principal, 
and also to deliver an address on “ Ambition in 
Song-writing.” 
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With a Continuation to 1891 
By OH AS. S. MIALL. 
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politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference end for 
guidance." 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvknival Street, E.C. 


DR. MACLABEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 382 pp., doth boards, Ss., post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

London: Alexander & Shxpheard, Fumival Street, E.C. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, Be., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V -, j 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY * and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London: Alzxakdxb & Bhephxard, Fumival Street, E.C. j 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe Ss., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 1 
Author of “The Holy of Holies," “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by j 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York], j 
“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit | 
exposition is unrivalled.”— Independent (New York). 

“ Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.”— Christian Commonwealth. 

“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
palpit address.”— Independent (London). 

“Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the great 
preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced combination 
of gifts.”— The Modern Church . 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
tiations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
tjsth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”— Christian Leader. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 
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LEDAING ARTICLES. 
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OASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
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the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 
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LEGISLATION OP THE TEAR. 
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legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected coses in tho County Courts 
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Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberto, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote. Sc.; Mrs. P. Campbell, Mias E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


„ AVENUE THEATRE. 

, THIS EVENING, at 8.80, JUDAH. Mr. E. H.Vander- 
fdt, Mr. Cyril Maude, ‘Mr. Charles Pulton, Mr. Ernest Hen- 
dri^Mr. E. Dagnall, Mr. O. L. Leith, Mr. W. H. Barratt, 
and Mr. Sant Matthews; Miss Olga Brandon. Mian Gertrude 
Warden, Mrs. Ernest Clifton, and Miiw Bessie Hatton. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THES EVENING, at 9. THE GREY MARE. Mr. Charles 
H. Hawtrey, Messrs. Eric Lewis, James Nelson, William 
Wyes, E. Cosham, Gerald Gurney, W. F. Hawtrey. and 
Chas. Brookfield; Misses Annie Irish, A. Dairollei, Violet 
^rmbi^ei’. and Lottie Venne. At 8.20, A BREEZY 
MORNING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.46, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8.46. 
A COMMISSION. Misses D. Moore, Dawes, Noel, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addi s on, and Norreys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas,. 
Little, Bransoombe, Vaughan, Lucy. Compton Coutta, W. 
Drayoott, and W. Grossmith. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING-at 9, FOURTEEN DAYS. Mr. Chas, 
Wvndham, Messrs. W. Everard, W. Blakesley, G. Guldens. 
B. Hewaon, F. Atheriey, 8. Valentine ; Miss F. Frances, Hiss 
K. Dole, and .Miss Mary Moore. At 8.16, HEADS OR 
TAILS T 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.80 and 7.80, HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Little Treh, Charles 
Laun, John D’Auban, Harry Payne, Fred Walton, George 
Lupino, Tom Pleon, E. 8. Vincent; Missea Mime Lloyd, 
Fannie Leebe. Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, P. Heywood, 
E. D Auban, V. Malvern, Mabel Love, &Q. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, CINDER-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. At 8, THAT LADY IN PINK. Meadamea Kate 
Jamea, Grey, Lethbridge, Jonee, Hobson, Massey, Hamer. 
Henderson, Boyd, Norton, Price, Wilmot, Monckton, Greville, 
&c .; Meear s. E. J. Lonnen, Charles Danbv, and Fred Leslie. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, GLORIANA. Messrs. J. G. 
Taylor. Forbes Dawson, T. W. Feroyval, A. H. Brooke. J. 
Caversham, J. Willee, and W. Lestooq; Misses Florence 
West, Georgie Esmond, and Lydia Cowell. At 8, THROUGH 
THE FIRE. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, EAST LYNNE. Messrs. Fuller 
Melliah, Frank M. Wood, Harcourt Beatty, Henry de Solla. 
Arthur Estconrt, J. C. Chute, and Bassett Roe: Mesdames 
Bertie Willis, W. Brunton, Margaret Watson, Winnie Wood, 
Elsie Lanham, Ethel Patrick, and Miss Leslie Bell. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.46, THE GREAT METROPOLIS.. 
Messrs. Henry Neville, Herberte-Basing, Fuller Mellish, John 
Carter, H. Bedford, T. F. Haves, T. Vemer, T. Kingston, 
T. Terrias, and W. L. Abingdon: Mesdames Ella Terriss 
Brinsley Sheridan, Skelton Waud, Clifton, and Beatrice 
Selwyn. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE 

Under the Management of Mr. Ciias. J. As™. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Missea 
Marian Barton, Grace Pedlcy, Katie Seymour, Katie Barrv 
and Nellie Stewart; Messrs. Arthur Williams, Chauncev 
Olcott, Emney, Willie Warde, H. Grattan, Haslam, Ban took, 
and Arthur Roberts. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, B. D’Ovlv Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.60. THE VICAR OF BRAY 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, an( 
Courtioo Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louis. 
CAT ^ATN U ttTTj !v 00111 Ti “ lie > “ d K ’ Brandram. At 8 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at a40, THE NEW WING. Mr. Willi 
“PS?' ?’ G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Boa 

A. Melford, Mackenme, Master H. Buss; Misses Beattie 
Lamb, Nina Boucicault, Fanny Robertson, Olive. At l 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M/Cnpel; M’sics Liifa Bt Iv< 
and \ erne Bennett. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Mr. Thomas Thobmx, Sole Leasee snd Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SAINTS AND SaNnIrS. » 
Thomas Thorno, Messrs. A. Elwood, C. W. Somerset 
Dodsworth, E. M. Robson, O. Yorke, F. Grove, J. Wheatma 
and H. B. Conway: Mesdames Dorothy Dorr, Bose Dudle 
Trench, and Kate Phillipe. 

VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

DAY, at 2 80 and 8.80. Imre Kiralfy'a superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. “* 


Cararua, and 1,400 performers. 

Dig zed b- UiOi e 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Ju«t published, demy 8vo, doth, price 16e. 

THE LIFE and WORKS of JOHN ARBUTHNOT, M.D., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. By GEORGE A. AITKEN. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. With Grammar, 

Notes, snd Glossary. By JOSEPH WEIGHT, Ph.D., Deputy-Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Oxford. 

New Edition, Kevised and Enlarged. Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By John 

EARLE, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—GEORGIOS. Books I. and II. Edited, with 

Introduction and Note?, by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Editor of “ Virgil’s Buoolics,” “Euripides’ Alcestis,” “ Helena,” &c. 

(Books HI. and IV., by the same Editor, are in preparation ). 

Recently published, 8econd Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

SELECTIONS from the DIALOGUES of PLATO. With 

Introductions and Notes, by JOHN PURVE3, M.A., late Pellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and a Preface by the Rev. B. JO WL'lT, M.A , Master of Balliol College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

“RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 

, New Volume, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

MAD HAVA RAO SINDHIA (otherwise called Madhoji): 

and the Hindu Reconqueet of India. By H. G. KEENE, M.A., C.I.E, Author of “ The 
Moghul Empire,” Ac. 

“The life of such a man should be interesting to all those who have entered, however 
remotely, into the inheritance of his labours, and Mr. Keene is well qualified, both by his 
knowledge of Indian history and his literary dexterity in its treatment, to do justice to his 
subject.”— The Times. 

Other Volumes of the Series now published 
Dalhouaie—Hastings—Hardin are—Akbar—Cornwallis—Clyde and 
Stratbnaim—Dupleix—Mayo - Canning. 

Further Volumes nt short intervals. 

Nkw Edition, Revised (Third), crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE. Volume I. (B.C. 58—A.D. 1453). 

With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., F.8.A., Dean of 
Winchester. 

(Vols. I. and II., Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. each.) 


MS. 


NEW PART, 4to, paper covers, price 8a. 6d. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. Based on the 

Collections of the late JOSEPH B03W0RTH, D.D., Professor of Anglo-8axon at 
Oxford. Edited and Enlarged by T. N. TOLLER, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and Smith Professor of English in the Owen’s College, Manchester. 
Part IV. Section I. 6AB-8WTDRIAN. 

(Part I., A-FIR; Part II., FIR-HWI; Part HI., HWI-SAR. Price 10s. 6d. each.) 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Translated by various Oriental Scholars and Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 

NEW VOLUMES. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. XXXII VEDIO HYMNS. Translated by F. Max 

MULLER. Part I. Hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, and Vata. Price 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIX. and XL. THE SAORED BOOKS of CHINA: 

The Texts of T&oism. Translated by JAME8 LEGGE, Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford. Parti. THE TAO TEH KING: the Writings of Kwang-Tze, 
Books I.-XVII. PartH. THE WRITINGS of KWANG-TZE. Books XVIII.-XXXIII.; 
THE THAI-8HANG TRACTATE of ACTIONS and their RETRIBUTIONS. Price 
21s. the two Volumes. __ Not separately. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE: Literary 

and Colloquial. By JOHN BEAMES, Author of “A Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan Languages of India,” See. 

Demy 8vo, half bound, price 16s. 

VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND: Essays in English Mediaeval 

History. By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Moscow. 

“ There is no living English scholar who knows these materials better, and not more than 
two or three who know them so well, and Mr. VinogradofTs command of our language is such 
j as to make the reader constantly forget that he is not one of ourselves.”— Saturday lieview. 

I COMPLETION OF SELLAR’S “ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE.” 

I Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

i HORACE, and the ELEGIAC POETS. By W. Y. Sellar, 

M.A., LL.D.. late Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, formerly 
Fellow of Onel College, Oxford. With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG, 
M.A., and a Portrait. 

“ Competent critics have long recognised in Professor Sellar a classical critic of the first 
order .. . The monograph on Horace is a masterpiece. The book is eminently worthy of Mr. 
Sellar’s ripe scholarship and fine literary taste.’—TV Times. 

“ The present volume fully sustains the quality of its predecessors—that is to say, it is on 
the highest level of literary criticism.”—FA* (ilasgow Herald. 


NEARLY 

By Sir John | 


Svo, cloth, price 10*. Gd. 

HASTINGS and the ROHILLA WAR 

8TRACHEY, G.C.8.I. Fbom the Preface 

“ One of the imaginary crimes of Hastings, the judicial murder of Nandkumar, has been 
blotted out by Sir James Stephen. If the author should help to satisfy the students of 
Indian history that the crime pf selling the services of a British army for the extermination of 
a noble people is imaginary also,the obj< ct with which this book was written will have been gained.” 


READY. 

Crown Svo, doth, price 8s. 6d. 

THE DEEDS of BEOWULF. An English Epic of the 

Eighth Century done into Modern Prose. With an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 
EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, Rawlinaonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford, Author of “The Philosophy of the English Tongue.” 


STANDARD PHILOLOGICAL WORKS. 


EARLE.—A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON. By 

JOHN EARLE. M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

STRATMANN.-A MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, con¬ 
taining Words used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
FR AM CIS HENRY 8TUATMANN. A New Edition, Re-arrunged, Revised, and 
Enlarged by HENRY BRADLEY. Small 4to, £1 11s. Gd. 

“The only dictionary of Middle English which has nnything like a full vocabulary.The 

book is a thoroughly good, honest piece of work.”— tiwHnn t February 3,1892. 

MATHEW and SKEAT.-A CONCISE DICTIONARY of MIDDLE 

ENGLISH, from A.D. 1160 to 1590. By A. L. MAYHEW, M.A., and W. W. 8KEAT, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, half roan, 7*. Gd. 

By Professor 8KEAT, Litt.D. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. SKEAT, Litt D. Second 
Edition. 4to, £2 4s. 

A Supplement to the First Edition. 4to, 2s. 6d. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. By the same Editor. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. Gd. 

PRINCIPLES of Mffr.Igff ETYMOLOGY. First Series. The 

Native Element. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, 0s. Seeond Series, 10s. Gl. 


BY HENRY 8WEET, M.A., Ph.D. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and 

Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Second Edition. Extra foap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

AN ANOLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. With 

Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Sixth Edition, Kevised and Enlarged. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

A SECOND ANOLO-SAXON READER. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d 
OLD ENGLISH READING PRIMERS: 

1. SELECTED HOMILIES of iELFRIC. Stiff Covcro, Is. 6d. 

2. EXTRACTS hom ALFRED’S OROSIUS. Stiff Coven, Is. 6d. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. With Grammar and 

Glossary. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 

SEOOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts from Ohaucer. 

With Grammar and Glossary. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS from the EARLIEST PERIOD. 

With Full Word Lists. Svo, lte. 

A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ICELANDIC PRIMER, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By H. G. Liddell, D.D., and 

ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout, -ito, 
cloth. 86s. 

AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged 

fn«m LIDDELL and SCOTT’S Seventh Edition. Small 4to, 12s. 6d. 

“ it will perfectly answer all school purpose* even in the more advanced classes.” 

St. Janus’s Gtsttr. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from Liddell and 

SCOTT’S Quarto Edition, chi ell y for the Use of Schools. 8quare 12mo, 7a. Od. 

A COPIOUS GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, Compiled from 

the best Authorities. 1860. 24mo, 3a. 


Andrews’ Edition of 


r. x* x X 3W - 

A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on 

FREUND’S Latin Dictionarv. Revised. Enlarged, and in great part Re-written by 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 4to, 25s. 

A SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. By Charlton T. Lewie, 

Ph.D. Small 4to, 18*. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By Charlton T. 

LEWIS, Ph.D. Square Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“ We have no hesitation in declaring that this latest work of the American scholar will 
not be superseded in English schools for many a year.”—Academy. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. By Henry 

NBTTLESHIP, M.A. 8vo, 21s. 


FULL CL ARENDON FXESS CATALOGUES poll free on application. 

London ; HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEABD, Lonrdale Printing Wrn-k., Chumry Lute; PubUihed by HENRY VTLLBR8, 27, ChuiiMry lane, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


sr ready, 

JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE AND HIS ART. 

A Memoir, by ANDRE THEURIET. 

CONTAINING, ALSO, 

BASTIEN-LEPAGE AS ARTIST. By George Clausen, A.R.W.8. 

MODERN REALISM IN PAINTING. By Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C. 

AND 

A STUDY OF MARIE BASHE2RTSEFF. By Mathilde Blind. 

Illustrated by Reproductions of Bastien-Lefaqe’s and Marie Bashkirteisff’s Works. Royal 8vo, doth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. 

This book is representative of the characteristic work of B astien- Lepaoe and his School, of which Marte Bashkirtskfp was, perhaps, the most prominent follower. It 
is enriched by a photogravure portrait of Bastibn-Lefaoe (after a painting by himself), and other full-page reproductions of his pictures and those of Marie Bashkirtseff. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW BEADY. ! 

THE REAL JAPAN: 

Studies of Contemporar y Ja panese Manners, Morals, Adminis¬ 
tration, and Politics. By HENRY NORMAN. Nearly 60 Illustrations. Cloth, 
10s. 8d. 

“ Candid, keen inobserration, vivid in presentment, facile in reflection.”— Timet. 

“ The only work of the kind which is quite up to date.A more lifelike picture of the 

country and people than any similar work we know.”— Jit!! .Vail Ornette. 

“The work of a keen observer.A great deal of good reading in it."—Si. James’s Gazette. 


NEW VO LUXE OF “TEE ADVENTURE SERIES." 


HARD LIFE in the COLONIES. 

Edited by C. CARLYON-JENKIN8. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Worth telling, and well told.”— Times, 

“ Have all the attraction of reality combined with ‘ go.* ’’—Globe. 

“ In every respect eminently readable Glasgow Herald. 


■ NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 

24mo, paper, Is. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 

GREEN TEA : a Love Story. By V. SCHALLENBERGEK. read H- 

THROUGH the RED-LITTEN WINDOWS, and THE OLI> RIVER HOUSE. 

“ * The Red-Litten Windows ’ is a remarkable imagination .”—Scottish Leader. 

“ 4 The Old River House ’ is well written, interesting, and full of artistic detail.”— Observer. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 

AMONG THE HOLY PLACES. 

By Rev. JAMES KEAN, M.A., B.l). Illustrated. Demy Bvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“An interesting record of an interesting jouthey. Jo mis'e Gazette. 


WILL BE HEADY NEXT WEEK. 

THOUGHTS and REFLECTIONS of 

thfi late DAVID TERTIUS GABRIEL: Concerning Social, Meta- 
pbj m'coI, and Religious Subjects. Edited by his Nephew, F. E. W. Frontispiece. 
< : »wn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PLAYHOUSE IMPRESSIONS. 

By A. B. W ALK L E Y. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, os. 

“ Mr. A. B. Wulkley is a dramatic critic who takes his function seriously and deserves to be taken seriously by his readers. Reprints of dramatic criticism are as a rule rather unsatisfying 
rtadiD?, but an exception muy well be made in favour of ‘ Playhouse Impressions.’ "— Times . 

44 "Written with a light hand, often brilliant, and never by any means stupid, his book must charm even those who fail to detect its real seriousness.”— Speaker . 

44 A new discovery in dramatic criticism.Literary vignettes, whose tine phrasing and thinking recall—and the praise is the highest that occurs to as—the all too slender collection of 

fharles IxuuVs dramatic criticisms.”— Du iig Chronicle. ______ 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. . By Henry 

ADAMS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

44 Written with considerable literary ability.Will lie eagerly vend.”—Scotsman. 

Not one of his papers will be read without either interest or instruction.”— Glasgow Herald. 


A GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES in ENGLISH 

LITERATURE, from Shakespeare to Tennyson. By H. C. 
WRIGHT. Crown fjvo, cloth, bo. 


NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, doth, price 3s. Gd. each. 


PSALMS and LITANIES: Counsels and 

Collects for Devout Persons. By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by 

biri Widow. 


STRAY THOUGHTS from the Note¬ 
books of ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his 
Widow. 


Now ready , price Two Shillinyn. 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON: 


A Guide to its History cmd a Criticism of Us Defects. 

By KARL PEARSON, M.A., 

Formerly Follow of King's College, Cambridge; Professor of Applied MsfhameHos, tfaivarsity College, London; «sd Gresham Lsri wwr is Gemnotry. 

This Work gives a history of the various Schemes which have been proposed for a “ Teaching University ” in London, an d deals at l ength wi th t he A lbert 
Charier at present before Parliament. Chapters are devoted to the question of the Religious Test, the Relationship rf the Proposed Uulwatity to Graham OWR ■“ 
the Modifications which it is thought ths opponents of the Charter in Parliament will jurist upon. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Patebnobter Square, E.C. 
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rPYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-*■ Work of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal, Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES RETORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 


catalogues. 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate term*. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

_ DULAU A CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE, 

Just issued, free on application (No. 238), 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS in GENERAL 

LITERATURE, containing many from the Library of the late 
Rev. U. R. Luard, D.D., and other recent purchases. 

Macmillan A Bowes, Cambridge. 


45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD , McILVAINE & CO. 
beg to announce that two large Editions of 
Thomas Hardy’s New Novel , “TESS OF THE 
D’URBERV/LLES/’ in three vols., crown Hvo, 
having been exhausted , a Third Edition has been 
prepared, and is now ready. 


Just published, bound in limp cloth, price 10s. fid. 

Size when shut 71 by 12 inches. 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Consisting o£ 30 Maps, each 14 by 11 inches, engraved in the best style, giving the leading Physical 
Features, and coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries. 

ALSO 

An Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Send for Prospectus and Specimen Map to 

EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, CocKsrcR Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 

Now ready, an Entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged, o! 

Dll. J. C. FLijGEL’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 

UNIVERSAL 

ENGLISH-GERMAN and GERMAN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

By Dr. FELIX FLUGEL. 

Three Volumes imperial 8c o, bound in half Persian morocco, price 10.*. 

Also sold separately , German-English Part, 1 col. (940 />/».), price 1 os. 

English-German Part, 2 cols., (1,872 pp.) t price 80s. 

After many years of preparatory work, the Fourth thoroughly recast Edition of Fliigel’s Dictionary ib complete, and 
forms by far the moat comprehensive and practical dictionary of the kind ever offered to the public. 

Times.—" There seems every reason to anticipate that it will become a standard work.” 

Scotsman .—“ The best book of its kind.” 

Holes and Queries.—" The fullest dictionary of the German and English languages.” 

University Correspondent.—" A monumental work of which we can only speak in terms of prabe.” 

Public Opinion.—'* Remarkable for the erudition associated with German scholarship.” 

Schoolmaster.—" An invaluable guide to the English student of Herman literature.” 

Literary World.—" Evidently the result of much original study and conscientious labour.” 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 

cffiWSlft oM?OOK(£(muyin HandsomeBrndbogufuad LS 

fully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed. 

Gilblet 4 Field (only Address', 67, Moorgate Street. London, E.C 

A RTiers studYcT to' be let 

(Central). Excellent Studio and Residential Chandlers com¬ 
bined. Modem Building, situate midway l*ctweeu < ’ity and West End. 
North-east and top lights. Cooking and attendance by nsideut 
Housekeeiier. Electric Light. llall Porter.-Apply to .Mamoik 
C ollectors Office, 68, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


AT U DI E ’ S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

(SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Hooks can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Loudon 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT. LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCKll-TIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

ireulat?on°** *** French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, la ad. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 


MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

3‘J to A New Oxford Street, Loudon. 

Branch Utikea; 

241, Bromptou Road and 2, King Street, Clicapade. 


ASHER & CO., 13, Bbdiokd Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Brunswick : GEORGE WESTERMANN. 


Q UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LAICKS-. 

43 and 45, Harley Street, W. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1633.) 

Principal: Rev. Canon Elwyn, M.A.—Dean : Professor H. <• Seeley’ 
F.R.S.—Professors, English Literature and History: W. Hall Grilliu> 
B.A.; H. Cox, M.A.; J. A. Crambe; Owen Brtdeu.—Latiu and Greek : 
G. l\ Wurr, M.A.; H. F. Wilson, M.A.—Freuch, t.ermau, Italian: 
U, Lullemuud, B.-ca-Se.; C. Merk, Pb.D. Lcip?..; Siguor L. Ricci.— 
Mathematics : W. II. Hudson, M.A.; Miss Kilgour. - Scicucc: J. D. 
McClure, M.A ; II. Forster Morley, M.A.. D.Sc.; E. F. Hcitouu. F.I.C. 
Music and Art: W. (J. Cusiua; 11. Oadaby ; ( . Gardner ; W. Shake¬ 
speare. J. B. Bedford; J. 11. Leonard. Lessoua in Elocution, Model¬ 
ling, Dancing, Calisthenics. 

The HALF-TERM will COMMENCE on FEBRUARY _’4 tu.— 
Applications to Miss Ckold.yc t. Lady Resident. 


E 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

J-L to ARTISTS.-The days for RECEIVING PAINTING?-. 
DRAWINGS, Ac., are FRIDAY. SATURDAY, aud MONDAY. 
March noth, 2«th, aud noth: and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY ,» 
March noth.—Forms aud labels can be obtained from the Academy 
during the mouth of March on receipt ol stamped aud directed 
en velop e.__ 

T30YAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

its hereby given that the President aud Council will proceed to 


LTHAM COLLEGE 

(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 


ELECT, on Tuesday. March nth, a TURNER ANNUITANT. Applt 
cants tor the Turner Annuity, which is of Ok value of £5". must L- 
Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable failure > i 
professional employment or other causes. Forms of application can >■«-. 
obtained by letter addressed to the Slckltaky, lvoyal Academy of Art '., 
Piccadilly, W. They must >»c filled in aud returned on or before 
(f .VTl’KDAV, M.m-11 Uy onlc, 

_Fnr.i*. A. Eaton, Sccretaiy. 

THE 


An EXAMINATION will be held on APRIL 5iu, Oru, and 7nt j 
next, for the AWARD of TWENTY OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
tiHIPS, value £30 to £20. and COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS of £10, | 
tenable for tlircc year*. Seniors under fifteen, Juniors uuder t 
tliirtceu. Full particulars of the Head 31 aster. 


’PILE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRAMS THE 

DIPLOMA aud TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Ldvei^ool, 
London.' Loughborough, Manchester, Nowcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, 4c. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

AT WOKING 

Has coxfletcd Arrinqhmunts for 
TEACHING efficiently the following Oriental 
Languages:— 

TURKISH, PERSIAN, HINDUSTANI, 

AS!. 

PUSHTOO. 

The luctmary books will be supplied. 

It is proposed to add shortly dosses for the thorough 
study of 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

-1-w 'jo, Hanover Square, W.—A MEETING will 
WEDNESDAY, -4iu February, at 8 n.m—.JOSEPH OF] 

Jun.. will read a Paper on "DISCOVERIES 
LITERATI RE during the last HALF-CENTURY 

l’fcuui W. AmL t, Secretary. 


_ be held ou 1 

OFTORl*. Eb(1 . 
CLASSICAL | 


SANSKRIT AND ARABIC 

Under experienced Professors. 


Digitized by 


Intending otudouts are invited to communicate at uuuu 
with the Secretary. 

~ * e 


with the 

Googl 
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TR1SCHLER & CO.’S NE W BOOKS 

TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

A RUDE AWAKENING. By Mrs. A. 

PHILLIP8, Author of “ Benedict*..” 3 vol*. 

44 31m. Phillips’ delightful romance.presents reallr 

powerful studio full of human nature.artistic as well 

as literarv merit.A capital story, developed with strength 

.*nd skill. ’—Scotsman. 

THE LADY of BALMERINO: a Romance 

of the Grampians. By MARIE COXNOR-LEIGHTON, 
Author of “ Husband and Wife.” 3 vols. 

*' Not even tlic most ardent novel reader can complain that 
the events of the story do not follow each other fast enough.” 

Th< I \ "r'l. 

Just Out. 

GOLDEN FACE: a Tale of the Wild West. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “A Romance ol 
the Cape Frontier.” Crown Svo, cloth boa it Is, 2 *. ikl. 


THE CITY of the JXJST. By Thomas Terrell, 

Co-Author o! ** Lady Delmar.” Beautifully Illustrated by 
Lverard Hopkins, with 20 Pull-page Drawings on special 
paper. Extra Lirge crown Svo, 2d. »3d. 


TRISCHLER8’ PRIZE NOVEL. 

Complete Edition, Is., pajier; Is. dd., cloth ••o\cr. 

THE ONLY WITNESS. WHAT DID SHE 

SEE 4 By E. T. GOODMAN, Author of 44 Too Curious.” 
•’The story is keen, exciting throughout.” 

/I” D”\l '/ 

The first prize of £30 wits awarded to the Hon. Lidv 
Ponsonby. of Norman Tower, Windsor Castle ; the second, of 
\ to Mr. Bower, of 10, Ludywell Tark, Ixiwisham, S.E. ; 
and the thiltl divided between two competitors. 

Tm -oii.ki: A Company. is, New Bridge Street, London, E.(’ # 

ttr.ro.>r of Amm'Mnith’s r.ristul Library “:ii. mres- 

f-o v t«* tin- tnmlkr as a in;: m winter ami a dust-coat in saimtmr ■" 
MW VOLUME ol* A15ROUSMITH S UltlSToL LIBIMRY. 
Kcap. .*<»•», Is.; cloth, 1*. *1. 

A SPINSTER’S DIARY. By Mrs. A. 

PHILLIPS, Author of “Man Proposes," “ lieucdlctu,’’ 4c. 
To iu-' Vol. XLIX. of Scries. 

** \ cry well tohl. ami wonderfully iutnotiiur iflun-ro" //•ru , J. 

“ A pk.isaut, chatty »t\lo marks tins story."— 1‘tihlnln., s' tiu«'((i'. 

Kcap. v vo, l*s> pp, Oik- shilling:. 

'■pill-] LAND of FLOWERS. By 

-1- ELEMENT si-'oTT, Author of “IJossom Laud," “Tliiity Years 
at tin Play." 4c. 

** A ’-"•k o| eharmiu? desciijithm."— Liin'i>ool Mtr-'uro. 
pine aml picturesque language.”—O larjou- Jhrai-t. 

Lkistoi.: ,1. XV. ARROWSMITII. 

1.-11-1011: SivrKi>. Mxiishall, Hamilton, Kent & • *«>., Limited. 

M IILJN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES 

A ddendum to tho life of sir 

WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON, LL.P.. PU.L. Bv 
K'diEKT l’EKt EVAL ORAVES, M. H-u. LL.P. -On Sir \V. R 
H iniilteu's Irish Descent— i>u the I’alculus -<f Ouatemi-'Us. B-unc 
Lett’ .~s Mi;?fst«.'l by an Article in the Dfltonari/ of Xu*tonal J>iv 
■jrui-hy. aud • •iiginally pubhsliwl lit the Athenatum. svo, pnee 

Loudon : Lom.min*. Grli.n 4 t o. 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Keipinned f«*r the excellence of its pron-sa «•( high cla 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
."<>• At ties, ami the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
priics, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
• •it copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by ifoll, R.A., 
t MilcbS, R.A ; Pettic, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy’s Ho»pital; '‘Spring," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions «>f Photo- 
graplis from Art Objects, and from Nature, cun be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

J- remarkable f**r it> di.pluyof Copitsof celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

!t,.m the Louvre, Satlcan. Hermitage, and the National 
, Galleri-s ol Italy, Spain, Uolland, and London, including 
ILM. Collection, at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various naileries are provided 
vre easily looked over, aud of great lntcri.t to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet. “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,'* post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FIXE ART CATALOGUE, lo6 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OK HER M \U>TY. 

Edition. 1 vul., n»\;d with tin* Anus b.-miitully 
tugraved, ol.*. o l. buiiml. mil edges. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 

ETAGE for lKfJ. Corrected by the Nubility. 

new work ry franc ts Augustus jiare. 

Now ready, m 1 vol., cruwu svo, illustrated, *;s. 

THE LAST of the BUSHRANGERS. 

An Wvount of the Capture of the Kelly t*aug. Ry FRANCIS 
At(-U>TUS HARE, P.>I.,lateSui»erintemkntut \ ict-uiuu Police. 

NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

THE SHELLING of the PEAS. By 

MARY ALBERT. ^ reds. 

FAIREST of THREE. By Henry 

1 KK.SSWELL, Author of “A Modem <dfik lbfUie." ‘ A Wily 

M plow,” Ac. 

THE AFTERMATH. By Noel Dene. 

2 v-o*. 

THE WRONG that WAS DONE. By 

K. W. IPM'-INSON, Author «-f “Craudinoth'T■•» Money,’ 4e. 
:: vol*. 

“Tli'* motive of ‘The Wrong that w;i* Done’ shows Mr. Rubinsuu at 
Ins str-'iiC'-st as an luW'Utor oi interesting t*i»is*»»U *».*'—AthtHnfiiK 

A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By 

Lidy GERTRUDE STOCK, Author uf “ Liuk-d LiwVA'- vob. 
“A story that is always rr;n la Me. sometimes loucliinc, ami iu farU 
highly sensational ."—Court Journal. 

THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. 

KORINS, Author of “Tlie Tree of Knowledge,’’ “A False Position,” 
4c. stub. 

“ A -lory <>f tlic wrsetil time, and a Aery good -me, full -if ln-.lv eou- 
Ai is.itiou wliieh cairi- s iu< irilyonand not without a turn! ot ilecjwr 
feeling and liichi-r J»i'l!*•.■ 11 •!»*.*"— G 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

CVowu Svo, bevelldl ImhuxIn, each o'*. Od. 

A CROOKED PATH. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

NINETTE. 

liy tlic VUT110R »f " VRR A, ■ " Bl.l t ROeE>'.** 4i. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

Wlt'K. By BEATRICE WHITBY 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

liv M V BET, If ART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

R\ tit* Author of “dohu Halifax. <** ?•»' - u." 

MISTRESS BEATRICE L .'PE. 

Ry M. E. LL CLKKC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 

By JESSIE POTHER-ilLL. 


I 


A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

HTANDAIlIt UVUARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5*. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 

JOHN HALIFAX,GENTLE- CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

MAN. . A NOBLE LIVE. 

A WOMAN’S THOLOHTS HANNAH. 

, A 1 W0 ?lr?’ THE UNKIND WORD. 

XtlTHINGNEW ' A «RAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 

NATURE and HUMAN I THE OLD JUDGE; ->r, 
NATT’RK I Life i n ,l Colony 

^ A1 I TRAITS mi AMERICAN 

WISE SAWS aud MODERN | HI Mi M l; 

INST.YNCE8. I The AMERICAN. 1 - tt JlOME 

BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

DAYTD ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. I SIR GIBBIL. 

BY MRS. 0LIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NOKLAW. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


By OEOEOE BORROW. 

'is. 6d. each. 

’i'HE BIBLE in SPAIN. With Portrait. 

THE GYPSIES of SPAIN. 

LAVENGRO: The Scholar—The Girts y- ami 
The Priest. 

THE ROMANY RYE: A Seuckl to Lavhv-ro. 
WILD WALES: Its People, Language, and 
Scenery. 

ROMANO LAVO-LIL. With Illustrations of 
the English Gypsies; their Poetry and Habita¬ 
tions. 5s. 

By LORD CAMPBELL. 

Tost Svo, («. each vol. 

LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS, ltl vols. 
LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 

By GEORGE GR0TE. 

Post Svo, os. each vol. 

HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait aud Plaus. 
10 vols. 

PLATO. 4 vols. 

ARISTOTLE. 8vo, 12s. 

MINOR WORKS. Svo, 14s. 

By HENRY HALLAM. 

Tost Svo, 4s. each vol. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. J vols. 

EUROPE DURING tho MIDDLE AGES. 
J vols. 

LITERARY HIS D >RY of EUROPE. 4 volt,. 

By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. 

i ’ost Svo, 4s. each vol. 

HISTORY of the JEWS. J vols. 

HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. J vols. 
HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 0 vols. 

By SIR HENRY S. MAINE, K.O.S.I. 

ANCIENT LAW. Svo, Us. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. Svo, Us. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. Us. 
EARLY LAW and CUSTOMS. Svo, Us. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Svo. 7s. Ol. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Svo, 7s. (id. 

By HON. J. L. MOTLEY. 

Post 8vo, 4s. each vol. 

HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS : 
Portraits. 4 vols. 

LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 
Illustrations. 1 vols. 

By CANON ROBERTSON. 

Post Svo, Os. each vol. 

HISTORY of tho CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from 
the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. 

By EARL STANHOPE. 

| HISTORY of ENGLAND, from thu Accession of 
•iueeu Anno to tho Poaccof Versailles. 1701 >88, 
U vols., post Svo, >s. each. 

THE REBELLION of 1745. Post Svo, Js. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Post Svo, os.Gd. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post Svo, 3s. Sd. 


AGNES. 


A BOSE in JUNE. 
PHtlBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WA? A LOVER AND H16 LASo. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 


By DEAN STANLEY. 


HISTORY of tho JEWISH CIU TECH. Portrait 
and Maps. 3 vols., crown Svo, ISs. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Crown Svo, (is. 
SERMONS Preached on Public Occasions. 8vo, 
12s. 

HISTORY of tho EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 
Crown Svo, Us. 

EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the CORINTHIANt>. 
With Notes. 8vo, 13s. 

SINAI and PALESTINE. Maps. Svo, 12s. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER¬ 
BURY. Illustrations. Post 8vo, (is. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMIN¬ 
STER ABBEY. Illustrations. 8vo, loa. 

LIFE of DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Portrait. 
2 vols., crown Svo, l’2s. 

HISTORY of tho SCOTTISH CHURCH. Svo, 

7f. 6d. 


I 


JOHN MURRAY, Alkfuai.lb Street 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST- 

NEW WORKS. 

NOW BEADY. 

Kecollections of 

Marshal Macdonald, 

DUKE OF TABENTTJM, 

During the Wars of the First Napoleon. 

In 2 vola., demy 8vo. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations, 80s. 


BY ME. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 

By HENRY GREENHOUGH SMITH. In demy 
8 to, 16s. 


Masaniello. 

Lochiel. 

Bayard. 

Marino Faliero. 
Benaowaki. 


Prince Rupert. 


Tamerlane. 

Jacqueline de Laguette 
Casanova. 

William Lithgow. 
Vidocq. 


BY MISS WALKER. 

MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES 

By BETTINA WALKER. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
with additional Matter and Reminiscences of Sir Sterodale 
Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, 
and Henselt. In crown 8vo, 6a. 


BY DR. WALTERS. 

PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes 

in Ceylon. Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of 
Anuradhapoora, and the Ascent of Adam’s Peak. By 
ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy Svo, with Frontis¬ 
piece, 12s. 6d. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR “NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 

THE BARONESS. 

By MISS F. M. PEARD, 

Also Author of “Paul’s Sister,” “ His Cousin Betty,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 

“ Dort is the chief scene, and we have many of those charm* 
g word-paintings in which Miss Peard excels .”—'' •"<... 


mg 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HOUSE ON THE 
MARSH.” 

RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “Those 
W.aterton Girls,” See. In 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ’• BHRED3 and PATCHES.” 

A SCOTS THISTLE. ByE.N 

LEIGH FRY. la * vuIh. 

“ A very readable novel.”— Observer. 


Messrs. William BMvooi & Sons’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 

TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. 

By C. F. GORDON CUMMDfG, 

Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise to a Ikench 
Man-of-War,” “Granite Crags,” “ Fire Fountains, 

“ Wanderings in China,” «c. 

With a Map and 19 Full-ppge Illustrations. 

2 vols., 8vo, handsomely hound, 80s. 

“ Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel 
which we have recently encountered .....In no case, so far as 
we are aware, has so exact and pleasing a picture been drawn 
of Ceylon as that which is contained in these pages. — Standard . 
“ In every respect a charming book .”—Daily Telegraph. 
“MissGordon Cumming has written nothing more delight¬ 
ful than these volumes.”— Anti^Jocobin. 

“ Tt will certainly become the classical work on Ceylon.” 

Black and White. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULM8HIRE 
FOLK,” &c. 

At all Libraries. 

CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By 

the Author of “ Culmshire Folk,” “ John Orlebar,” “ The 
Young Idea,” Ac. 8 vols., crown Svo, 26s. 0d. 

“ An excellent novel. It is a pleasant narrative of every¬ 
day character, diversified by a humorous style....^This anony¬ 
mous author has written none better than the Chronicles of 
Westerly.* "—Observer. 

“ A delightful story.’*— Echo. 

This day is published. 

THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 

As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D.. Professor 
of Oriental Languages to the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Robertson’s book is a highly creditable production, it 
is readable by the public, and is worth the attention of the 
scholar. The tone is good, the criticism is apt, and the 
equipment of learning is very considerable.”— Scotsman. 

“ The work is written in a popular style in the best sense 

of the term.Apart also from the main theme there are 

dissertations on topics that have a special interest of their 
a.”— Glasgow Herald. 

This day is pubished. 

ESSAYS from “ BLACKWOOD." By 

the late ANNE MOZLEY, Author of “ Essays on Social 
Subjects,” Editor of “The Letters and Correspondence 
of Cardinal Newman,” “ Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley,” 
&c. With a Memoir by her Sister, FANNY MOZLEY. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

1 This is the kind of book we need more than any other at 
the present period of literary anarchy, a volume of essays 
written with the true discursive genius of the born essayist, 
and a fastidious regard of language.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“A collection of charming essays, by a charming writ* r.’’ 

T r iH*t. 

DOGMA and the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By A. I. FITZROY. PostSvo, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gladstone writes to the author of this work : “ I have 
been able at once to read some of the personal sketches, and 
with great pleasure. They seem to me frank, luminous, and 
impartial.” 

“A very interesting book.”— Westminster Review. 

“ The book has decided merits, and the copious catena of 
citations is most interesting.”— Notes and Queries. 

“ One of the most scholarly books yet issued in defence of 
the Broad Church party .”—Liverpool Mercury. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 

FORD WHITING. In 2 vols. 

“The picture of life in a hospital ward shows what the 
writer is capable of; the character of Olive is quite beautiful 
in its simplicity and faith.”— Observer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETTS AND 
GAROD8.** 

MATTHEW TINDALE. By 

AUGUSTA A. VAHTY-8MITH. In 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

Now ready at all Libraries. 

THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: Cause, 
Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY 
RUSSELL. Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“ The book has a distinct value to throwing light on dark 

pages of the history of a dark land.” _ 

Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1892. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 

SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


of 


8T. PAUL Bv GEOHGE MATHR80N, M.A., D D.. 
F.R *.E , »utb"r of “Can t*>e old Faith Live with the 
New!" “The Palmist and the scientist,” “sacreu 
Sungs,” & a. Crown Hvu, 6*. 

“A remarkable analysis of the teaching of St. Paul’s 
Epistle.... The volume is full of force a»d freabn—s." 

Pr.J'byterian Churchman. 

“ A moot notable book.”—Gloyoio Herald. 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS 
IN THE SOUDAN. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, doth, 18s. 

“This remarkable life.Few cut of the great host of 

recent works of African travel will be found so full of in¬ 
cident and of interest.”— Scotsman. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. 8d. 

Bring the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 

Being the New Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers” 
Series. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

“ A contribution of original value to the political history of 
two generations of the present century .**—Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE and CAREER of the 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. By G. 
MERCER ADAM. Baaed on the Work of EDMUND 
COLLINS. Revised, with Additions, to Date. Svo, 
Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 

OUR ENGLISH HOMER: 

Shakespeare Historically Considered. By THOMA8 W. 
WHITE, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 8s. 

•** A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to 
refute the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship of the 
Plays which bear his name. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. New Library Edition, 
with 126 Now Illustrations specially drawn for the Work. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 16e. 


POPULAR EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 

LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHGOTE, Fret EARL of 
ID DESLEIGH. By ANDREW LANG. Fort Svo. 
With a Portrait and view of Pyne*. 7a. 6d. 

“Biography ha* never presented a fronti«pieee more 
pleaatog, and, it may be added, more delightful.”— Aeademg. 

“ A biography that mart be studied by every historian of 
ths nineteenth century, and one that wi'l be read wherever 
the WwgH.li language is apokaa.”— Graphic. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON8, 
Edinburgh and London . 

Digitized 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ 

WORKS. New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION, 
in 13 vola , cloih gilt, crown bvo, FOUR GUINEAS. 
LaRGE-PaPER EDITION, 26 ooplea only for Great 
Britaio, printed on hand-made paper, bound in boards, with 
paper label, FOURTEEN GUINEAS net. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR 

FRIEND. By EMILY MARTIN. 2 vols., crown Svo. 
doth, 12s. 

MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 

W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “Th« Wreck of the 
Grc. sour,” &c. Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2 s.; doth, 

2«. 0d. 

THROUGH the MILL. By 

“ BUS.” Author of “ Boughing it atter Gold. 1 ' (Now 
to its Third Edition.) Crown Svo, paper coven, 1*. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.O. 

by Cjoooie 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Studies in Chaucer. His Life and Writings. 

By Thomas E. Lounsbury. In 3 vols. 

(Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

Perhaps no series of essays on Chaucer 
could ever be quite so important as Prof. 
Lounsbury’s three handsome volumes look ; 
but despite a little long-windedness they 
deserve a hearty welcome, and come to 
English lovers of Chaucer as a most valu¬ 
able gift from across the Atlantic. In one 
sense, indeed, they may almost be said to 
mark an epoch in the study of the poet’s 
writings. The misrepresentations which 
long obtained currency about almost every- 
tliing which Chaucer ever wrote or did have 
died hard; but the doughty warriors of the 
Chaucer Society, Dr. Furaivall, the late 
Henry Bradshaw, Prof. Skeat, Dr. Morris, 
and their helpers, have now fairly gained 
the mastery, and their conclusions have won 
a general acceptance. With some of these 
conclusions Prof. Lounsbury finds himself 
at variance, but with the fundamental 
principles on which all recent Chaucer work 
lias been based ho is in entire agreement; 
and his bulky volumes of Studies thus form 
the first English-written work of any 
importance in which the new school of 
Chaucer students is criticised from its own 
standpoint. 

It is a little to be regretted that Prof. 
Lounsbury.appears at times more anxious to 
emphasise his points of variance than of 
agreement, and that his tone towards his 
predecessors and fellow-workers is often 
needlessly antagonistic. His first essay 
offers a case in point. Prof. Lounsbury 
is quite aware that the date 1328, which 
was accepted for two centuries as that of 
Chaucer’s birth, is impossible, for the good 
reason that the poet’s father in that year 
was still unmarried. He himself believes 
that Chaucer was bom in one of the three 
or four years immediately preceding 1335 ; 
but he argues against lie “about 1340” 
now generally accepted with just as much 
vehemence as if he were contending for a 
date, not six or seven, but a clear twelve 
years earlier. Chaucer, he says, calls him¬ 
self and is called “ old ” ; old means three 
score and ten; therefore the round date 
1340 is impossible. Now two, at least, of 
the quotations to prove that Chaucer was 
“old’’must be ruled out of court; for in 
them the poet says, not that he is old 
simpliciter, but that he is too old in the one 
case to learn astronomy, and, in the other, 
for the service of Venus—matters of tem¬ 
perament, both of them, rather than of 
years. But putting these quotations on one 


side, is it not a little dogmatic to say that 
Chaucer was entitled to be called “ old,” if 
he died at from sixty-five to sixty-eight, 
but not if he died at sixty or sixty-one ? 

But Prof. Lounsbury does not confine 
himself to exaggerating trifling differences. 
In his attempt to re-establish Chaucer’s 
authorship of the existing translation of 
the Roman de la Rose he throws down a 
challenge, which Prof. Skeat will no doubt 
accept, upon one of the most important 
points of Chaucerian scholarship. Until 
lately the doctrine that the extant transla¬ 
tion is not Chaucer’s was held as an integral 
part of Chaucerian orthodoxy, and it is this 
position which Prof. Lounsbury attacks, 
the new theory, which credits Chaucer 
with about a fourth of the work, having 
unfortunately come to his knowledge too 
late for consideration. The arguments 
against Chaucer’s authorship have been 
marshalled by Prof. Skeat, and cover 
all the four points of vocabulary, dialect, 
grammar, and rhyme, though the last two 
really merge into each other. To follow 
Prof. Lounsbury in his minute examination 
of all these points is here impossible; all 
that can be done is to indicate briefly his 
[ lines of argument. It must be premised that 
he complains more than once and rather 
angrily that, in Prof. Skeat’s exposure of the 
unchaucerian aberrations of the translator of 
the Roman, “ the argument is so stated as to 
lead the reader to believe that the exceptional 
practice is the one regularly employed.” 
Prof. Lounsbury therefore attempts to show 
(1) that an addition of about 20 per cent, to 
Prof. Skeat’s specimen examples will usually 
make them exhaustive, (2) that, in many 
cases, similar examples can be found in 
Chaucer’s undoubted works. Taking first 
the question of vocabulary, Dr. Skeat 
gives a list of 190 words in the trans¬ 
lation of the Roman which do not occur 
in Chaucer. Prof. Lounsbury cuts out 
rather more than the 5 per cent, which Prof. 
Skeat allowed for errors, and maintains 
that the whole number of such words does 
not exceed 250 in the 7700 lines. This 
gives one to every thirty-one lines, whereas 
in the Prologue he finds 167 in 880, in the 
207 lines of Sir Thopas nearly 40, and in 
the 64 lines of the Former Age 10. 

In dealing with the question of dialect, 
Prof. Lounsbury fully admits the existence 
of Northern forms in the Romance, but 
maintains that they amount to no more than 
a sprinkling. 

“ In truth,” he says, “ one derives at times from 
the perusal of this poem the impression that it 
was a place where the two extreme dialocts 
of England had chosen to meet as a sort of 
neutral ground. For while the translator used 
ordinarily the Midland dialect, interspersed 
with occasional Southern forms, he is also 
familiar with that of the North. To it he has 
no hesitation in resorting, especially when the 
necessities of the rhyme require it, though 
examples of its peculiarities, outside of the 
metrical ones to be considered later, are com¬ 
paratively infrequent. For, while the translator 
is familiar with the Northern dialect, it is not 
one into the use of which he falls without fore¬ 
thought. If he puts it under contribution, he 
does not do so inadvertently, but consciously.” 

He then gathers together the few instances 
of Northern or Southern forms which can 


be found in Chaucer’s undoubted works, 
and proceeds : 

“From this review wo.can feel justified in 
making certain assertions about the author of 
this particular translation of the Roman de la 
Rose. He was a man brought up in the Mid¬ 
land counties and on the bowlers of the 
Southern. During a portion of his life, how¬ 
ever, he must have been exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of the Northern dialect. He must have 
come to be familiar with its peculiarities, and 
inclined to introduce a few of them into his 
own speech. Do we know of any poet who 
fulfils all the conditions implied by this state of 
things ? The answer is easy. There is to our 
knowledge one such man. That man is Chaucer. 
So far as we can be said to be acquainted 
with the details of his career, he satisfies every 
requirement that has just been specified. It 
can be regarded as almost certain that he was 
bom and brought up in London on the very 
border of the Southern oounties. A portion of 
his life was spent, however, in a district in 
which the Northern dialect was spoken. It 
was at Hatfield, in Yorkshire, that he resided 
for the most part of three years, and it may be for 
a much longer time. If he was bom no earlier 
than 1340, he resided there at an age especially 
impressionable, so far as habits of speech are 
concerned.” 

It would be difficult actually to prove that 
Chaucer was in Yorkshire for more than 
eleven or twelve months (July, 1357, to 
March, 1358, and Lent, 1359), but Hatfield 
seems to have been the normal winter 
residence of the Countess of Ulster; and 
the suggestion that Chaucer while in her 
service may have temporarily adopted a 
sprinkling of Northern forms which he 
subsequently abandoned is well worth 
noting. 

As regards the metrical and grammatical 
tests Prof. Lounsbury, though taking a few 
exceptions to Dr. Skeat’s arguments, yet 
frankly owns that 

“ the most ardent advocate of Chaucer’s author¬ 
ship of this particular translation cannot well 
refrain from conceding that the result of the 
examination of them is, on the whole, dis¬ 
tinctly unfavourable to the side he takes.” 

The question, however, is said to be one 
“ not so much of kind as of degree ” ; and 
this unfavourable testimony, in Prof. Louns¬ 
bury’s opinion, is far outweighed by “ what, 
for the lack of a better word, may be called 
the literary tests.” 

These literary tests, to the consideration 
of which Prof. Lounsbury devotes some 
seventy pages, are of several kinds. There 
is the appeal to the Chaucerian ring of such 
lines as, 2717: 

“ Now have I told theo in what wise ” ; 
or, 4145: 

“ Now it is time shortly that 1 ” . 
or, 7106: 

“ This book, of which I telle here." 

There is the appeal, again, to the fact that, 
when Chaucer has a passage of the Roman 
in his mind in his undisputed works, he 
sometimes translates it in almost the 
identical words used by the author of the 
existing version. There is yet another appeal 
to a list of “ about fifty passages of varying 
degrees of similarity in the language of 
Chaucer and of the Romance of the Rose." 
The list is certainly too long; for the 
occurrence of tho words “ fnls traitour ” in 
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the Romance and in the Canterbury Tales 
proves exactly nothing, and too many of the 
examples are very little stronger. Prof. 
Lounsbury’s main reliance, however, is on 
the results of a very laborious examination 
of the use by Chaucer and the translator—as 
compared with the non-use by their con¬ 
temporaries, such as Gower and Barbour—of 
a number of little words and phrases, such as 
i-wis, certes, certain, alas, every del, mthoutcn 
doute, the soothe for to say, I undertake, I gesse, 
God wot, so mote I thee, and about as many 
more. He shows that most of these words 
and phrases are used in about the same pro¬ 
portion in Chaucer and in the Romance, and 
that they are used very much less frequently, 
and in some cases not at all, by Gower and 
Barbour. The fact that most of these words 
and phrases are more or less redundant 
renders their use all the more important, and 
the argument to be deduced from it is of 
considerable weight. 

Throughout this long chapter Prof. 
Lounsbury argues with conspicuous fair¬ 
ness— e.g., he makes his opponent a present 
of the fact, hitherto, he thinks, unnoticed, 
that the use of do as an auxiliary in the 
Romance does not occur in Chaucer’s 
acknowledged works. Some of his argu¬ 
ments seem to us of no great force; 
but, alike in attack and defence, he 
makes points which cannot be over¬ 
looked, and which, together with Dr. 
Max Kaluza’s theory of Chaucer’s author¬ 
ship of lines 1-1704 (Prof. Skeat 1-1705), 
must certainly lead to a reconsideration of 
the whole question. It is unlucky, as already 
said, that Dr. Kaluza’s theory was not 
before Prof. Lounsbury when he wrote his 
essay. He rejects it rather hastily in his 
Preface, and thus overlooks a possibility 
which might materially strengthen his own 
case. If we suppose that Chaucer wrote the 
whole translation, and subsequently began 
its revision, leaving it again at 1. 1705 
(if this particular break is to be received), 
many difficulties would be cleared away; 
but much further investigation is required 
before such a theory can be accepted, even 
as a working hypothesis. 

Prof. Lounsbury must forgive me if, in 
my endeavour to place his views as to the 
authorship of the Romance of the Rose before 
English readers, I have left myself com¬ 
paratively little space to treat of the many 
other interesting essays which his book 
contains. In these essays he writes of 
Chaucer’s life, of the legends which have 
grown up round it, of his editors and critics, 
and of the poems which they have wrong¬ 
fully fathered upon him, of the vicissitudes 
of his literary reputation, of the books he 
read and of his religion, or, as the Professor 
is more inclined to say, his scepticism. On 
all of these subjects an extraordinary mass 
of information, new and old, is brought 
together and treated with some literary 
skill, though unfortunately with much 
diffuseness. The story of the various 
editions of Chaucer’s text has never before 
been so well told, and in the history of 
Chaucer’s reputation Prof. Lounsbury to a 
large extent breaks new ground. His list, 
also, of the authors from whom Chaucer 
borrows is wonderfully complete, and his 
views on the poet’s obligations to Dante, 


Petrarch, and Boccaccio particularly worthy 
of note. In a word, no student of Chaucer 
can afford to leave these Studies unread; 
and whether the theories they propound 
upon matters of controversy be accepted or 
not, it is impossible not to recognise the 
laborious research upon which they are 
founded, and the scholarly spirit which 
pervades them. 

Alfred W. Pollard. 

Waterloo Letters. Edited, with Explanatory 

Notes, by Major-General H. T. Sibome. 

(Cassells.) 

Of the making of books and articles upon 
the Waterloo campaign there seems to be 
no end. Only a few months back, in 
noticing Mr. O’Connor Morris’s Great Com¬ 
manders of Modern Times, it was observed that 
the author had supplemented the collection 
of studies, which gave the book its title, by 
an essay on the campaign of 1815; and it 
may be doubted if a year passes without 
some ink being shed upon the best known 
episode in English military history. The 
Waterloo literature is already so large that 
it needs a competent biographer to classify 
it for the use of students, and the appear¬ 
ance of a new volume on the subject is 
apt to arouse rather resentment than grati¬ 
tude. The campaign has been discussed by 
so many authors, French and German, 
Belgian and English, that it would seem as 
if every circumstance concerning it had been 
worn threadbare: distinguished soldiers of 
many nationalities have noticed its military 
aspects ; journals, diaries, and contemporary 
letters of actors in the great drama fought 
out upon the heights of Mont St. Jean 
have been published by dozens; bulky 
volumes of controversy on single episodes 
have seen the light; rare leaflets of the 
experiences of Sergeant A. or Private B., 
printed for the information of friends and 
not to be found in the British Museum, can 
occasionally be picked up in country villages; 
columns of newspapers both London and 
provincial, and of magazines both general 
and special, have at recurring periods been 
filled with acrimonious correspondence on 
disputed details; apocryphal anecdotes, 
largely the result of the inventive faculties 
of guides to the battlefield, have obtained 
eneral currency ; poets from Byron and 
cott to occasional poetasters have cele¬ 
brated the battle in more or less inferior 
verse ; and the greatest of English novelists 
has, in Vanity Fair, described with the 
fidelity of genius the feelings of the waiting 
non-combatants at Brussels while the 
famous struggle was being fought out a 
few miles away. In this mass of litera¬ 
ture it is not difficult to particularise the 
few books, of which a knowledge is indis¬ 
pensable for any Englishman who would 
know how the campaign of Waterloo and 
its central battle were actually conductod 
and fought. Charras and Chesney are the 
classical works for the military student; 
Cavalier Mercer’s Journal is the most 
fascinating record of personal experiences; 
Dorsey Gardner’s Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and 
Waterloo is the most intelligible account for 
non-professional readers. But the one 
exhaustive book, on which all real know¬ 


ledge must be based, and from which all 
Waterloo controversies now take their rise, 
is Si borne’s History of the War in France and 
Belgium in 1815, published in 1844. 

Captain William Siborne was an enthu¬ 
siast in the history of the battle of Waterloo; 
and he possessed some of the qualities of a 
great historian. He did not mind what 
trouble ho undertook to ascertain the 
minutest aoouracy of detail both in the 
formation of his Waterloo Model, still pre¬ 
served in the Royal United Service Institu¬ 
tion at Whitehall, and in the compilation of 
his History ; and he understood the import¬ 
ance of the “infinitely little” in securing 
absolute fidelity. But, unfortunately, he 
was not endowed with the gift of historical 
perspective, and the somewhat muddled 
arrangement of his book and a certain 
heaviness of literary style have prevented 
his attaining the fame which his conscien¬ 
tiousness well deserved. In endeavouring 
to ascertain the true sequence of events in 
the campaign of 1815, Captain Siborne 
received liberal encouragement from the 
Horse Guards, and he was permitted to send 
a circular letter in 1834 to every surviving 
Waterloo officer, requesting information. 
To this circular and subsequent letters 
Captain Siborne received hundreds of 
answers of all sorts, and his Waterloo Model 
and History of the Campaign of 1815 were 
therefore based largely on the descriptions 
and comments of eye witnesses. From these 
answers, Major-General H. T. Sibome has 
made a selection, and the result is the 
unique volume now published under the 
title of Waterloo Letters. 

Such a miscellaneous collection of letters 
is practically unintelligible without a fair 
knowledge of the events of the cam¬ 
paign, and is simply bewildering to the 
casual reader. But, granted a competent 
knowledge, it presents a delightful com¬ 
mentary on more systematic works. Es¬ 
pecially interesting are the journals and 
contemporary letters forwarded by several 
officers in reply to Captain Siborne’s queries. 
Written while their memories were full of the 
experience they had just passed through, 
and before they comprehended the sweeping 
results of the victory they had helped to 
win, these journals possess a freshness and 
vividness not to be found in the somewhat 
vague recollections of some of the other 
officers engaged. But the first result of a 
comparison of these various journals and 
letters with accredited accounts of the 
famous battle is a feeling of despair of ever 
writing an accurate history of any battle, 
or indeed of any great historical event. 
The entire disagreement of eye-witnesses 
and actors, the absolute discrepancy of the 
recollections of men of sound j udgment and 
writing in all good faith, is enough to make 
an historian abandon the study of history, 
and botake himself to fiction. If the exam¬ 
ination of a crowd of witnesses only makes 
clear the impossibility of arriving at an 
exact knowledge of the details of Waterloo, 
how is a bewildered historian to know 
whether Mr. Gardiner may not have com¬ 
mitted mistakes in his account of the battle 
of Naseby, or—perish the thought—whether 
Mr. Freeman may not liavo blundered in 
describing Iho battle of Hastings':' But, 
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after this sad reflection, it is time to note 
what points are actually suggested or brought 
into prominence by a study of these Waterloo 
Letters. Captain Sibomehad, indeed, already 
weighed them, and incorporated the results 
of Ins minute comparison between them in 
his voluminous History; but, for all that, 
many curious anecdotes and striking ideas 
are to be found in this collection of his 
materials. 

First and foremost, the generally received 
notion that the Duke of Wellington was 
surprised receives full confirmation in many 
pages of this volume, and perhaps most 
markedly in a letter from Sir William 
Napier, the historian, which is printed as 
No. 1. Napier gives the following account 
from the Duke’s own mouth: 

“ He found the Prince of Orange at the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball on the evening of 
the loth. He was surprised to see him because 
he had placed him at Binche, an important 
outpost, for the purpose of observing and giving 
notice of the movements of the enemy. He 
went up to him and asked if there was any 
news ? ‘ No ! nothing but that the French 

have crossed the Sarubre and had a brush with 
the Prussians. Have you heard of it ? ’ This 
was news. So he told him quietly that he had 
better go back to his post, and then by degrees 
he got the principal officers away from the ball 
and sent them to their troops. This was done, 
I think he said, about 11 o’clock. He then 
went to his quarters and found Muffling there, 
coming from Bliicher with the news; he ought 
to have arrived long before, but, said the Duke 
to me, ‘ I cannot tell the world that Bliicher 
picked the fattest man in his army to ride with 
an express to me, and that he took thirty hours 
to go thirty miles.’ ” 

But not only was Wellington surprised by 
the rapid advance of Napoleon in person ; 
his first action, the battle of Quatre Bras, 
was nearly being a disaster. Ample evi¬ 
dence is given of the terrible muddle which 
occurred on that day—a muddle attributable 
to the mismanagement of certain officers 
and to the unpreparedness of the English 
general. Many quotations could be given 
to support this view; but it is enough to 
mention the following instances of the mis¬ 
conduct of one and of the gallantry of 
another English regiment. Sir Colin Hal- 
kett, who commanded the 5th Infantry 
Brigade, W’rote as follows about Quatre 
Bras: 

“ The only part [of my brigade] that really did 
retreat was one regiment (the 33rd), and which 
I was not at all satisfied with. ... I rode to 
it the moment I could absent myself from the 
front, and I recollect I had some difficulty in 
getting them to the order they ought to have 
remained in, and I took one of their colours 
and advanced to the front with it, which I 
think had the desired effect, and soon got them 
into the order they ought never to have lost. 
They then appeared steady, and I left them ” 
(p. 324). “It fell to the lot of the 28th,” 
wrote Col. Llewellyn, “ to bear a leading share 
in this action, and I may say they lost there 
none of their former reputation. They were 
frequently hardly pressed, but never lost their 
discipline and their self-possession. Once, 
when threatened on two flanks by what Sir 
Thomas Picton imagined an overwhelming 
force, he exclaimed, ‘ 28th, remember Egypt! ’ 
They cheered, and gallantly beat back their 
assailants, and eventually stood on their posi¬ 
tion ” (p. 348). 


This apropos and soldierly remark of Picton 
was doubtless suggested by the peculiar 
distinction of the 28th Regiment, which then 
bore, as it ought to bear now, its number 
on both sides of its head-dress, as a per¬ 
petual memorial of its gallant conduct at 
the battle of Alexandria, when its rear rank 
faced about and stood a charge from the 
rear, while its front rank still opposed the 
enemy. 

Coming to the battle of Waterloo itself, 
there is only room to touch on three dis¬ 
puted points. Of these the best known is 
the question how far the 52nd Regiment 
assisted to win the battle—a question which 
has, at least on two occasions, been the 
subject of much controversy, and on which 
the Rev. W. Leeke published two volumes 
in 1866, under the titlo of The History of 
Lord Seaton's Regiment at the Rattle of 
Waterloo. On this point several letters are 
published, notably a very modest and in¬ 
teresting one from Lord Seaton himself; 
and it appears clear that, though it is a 
mistake to rob the Guards of the glory of 
repulsing the Old Guard, Adam’s Brigade, 
and more especially the 52nd Regiment, by 
their well directed flank fire and subsequent 
advance, did much to throw the Old Guard 
into confusion, and may have really over¬ 
thrown a second column advancing to its 
support. On the defence of Hougoumont 
by the Guards, several letters are published; 
but the most valuable remark in any of 
them is the following, written by Colonel 
Robert Ellison: 

“ In looking on the plan, I cannot help think¬ 
ing that the wood at Hougoumont is repre¬ 
sented as much thicker and closer than it 
actually was. It had no underwood, and was 
easily traversed in all parts by light infantry, 
and the communication of files kept up with 
the greatest facility ” (p. 249). 

Lastly, the correspondence with regard to 
the behaviour of the 6th (Light) Cavalry 
Brigade is of the utmost value to all 
students of the battle, and it would appear 
that full justice has never been given to it. 
The letters from its gallant commander, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, afterwards Lord Vivian, 
fill seventeen pages, and are of exceptional 
interest. Stationed on the extreme left of 
the English line, Vivian saw the Prussians 
come into action, and his opinion on the 
efficacy of their intervention deserves quota¬ 
tion : 

“ The fact was, that after the attack of the 
Prussians theirs might almost be called the 
general action, for fighting had in a great 
degree ceased along the line, excepting on one 
front— i.e., the attack of the Imperial Guard. 

. . . . In truth, I care not what others 

may say, wo were greatly indebted to the 
Prussians, and it was their coming on the right 
and rear of Napoleon that gave us the victory 
of Waterloo. We might have held our ground, 
but we never could have advanced but for the 
Prussian movement ” (pp. 161, 162). 

Towards the dose of the battle, Vivian’s 
Brigade was moved from the extreme left 
obliquely across the English line, and by 
its vigorous charges (in one of which Byron’s 
relative “ the gay, young, gallant Howard,” 
major in the 10th Hussars, was killed) 
broke up various squares of French infantry 
and contributed to turn the victory into a 
rout. The importance of these charges has 


been often under-rated, and the share of 
the Light Cavalry in winning the day has 
even been absolutely denied. 

Coming to what may be termed the 
“ legends ” of Waterloo, a few notes of 
confirmation or of denial scattered in these 
Letters deserve to be considered. And first, 
with regard to the pit or hollow way, of 
which Victor Hugo makes so much in Les 
Misirables. English readers have been too 
apt to regard the novelist’s description as 
pure fantasy; but these Letters do much to 
show that, however exaggerated may be the 
story of the great French writer, it had a 
basis of truth, and that the chanssee or hollow 
way by the farm of La Belle Alliance proved 
fatal to many a gallant French soldier. 
Major Waymouth speaks of “the great 
slaughter amongst the flying Cuirassiers, 
who had choked the hollow way ” (p. 14), 
and other allusions are to be found in the 
letters referring to the charge of the 
1st (Heavy) Cavalry Brigade. On another 
interesting legend, the words of Lord 
Saltoun, who commanded the light com¬ 
panies of the First Brigade of Guards, may 
be quoted, without approving his recom¬ 
mendation : 

“Your last point is whether the Duke made 
use of the words 1 Dp, Guards, and at them! ’ 

I did not hear him, nor do I know any person 
or heard of any person that did. It is a matter 
of no sort of importance, has become current 
with the world as the cheering speech of a 
great man to his troops, and is certainly not 
worth a controversy about. If you have got 
it, I should let it stand ” (p. 218). 

Lastly, the tale of the capture of Cam- 
broDne—whose famous speech, “ La Garde 
meurt, mais ne se rend pas,” has passed 
into history—by his captor is not devoid of 
interest: 


“ During our advance,” wrote Geu. William 
Halkett, who commanded a brigade of Han¬ 
overians, “ we were in constant contact with 
the French Guards, and I often called to them 
to surrender. For some time I had my eye 
upon, as I supposed, the general officer in com¬ 
mand of the Guards (being iu full uniform) 
trying to animate his men to stand. After 
having received our fire with much effect, the 
column left their General with two officers 
behind, when I ordered the sharp-shooters to 
dash on, and I made a gallop for the General. 
When about cutting him down, he called out he 
would surrender, upon which he preceded me 
[to the rear], but I had not gone many paces 
before my horse got a shot through his body 
and fell to the ground. Iu a few se-onds I 
got him on his legs again, and found my 
friend Cambronno had taken French leave iu 
the direction from where he came. I iustautly 
overtook him, laid hold of him by the aiguillette 
and brought him in safety and gave him in 
charge to a sergeant of the Osuabruckers to 
deliver to the Duke ” (p. 309). 

In conclusion, this volume well deserves 
to be read. Students of the campaign of 
1815 will find much useful illustrative 
matter; and those who are not students will 
find plenty of interesting reading, if only 
they resolve from the first not to try to get 
a connected view of the events it treats from 
these Letters alone. For it must be repeated 
that these Waterloo Letters do not contain a 
history of the battle and the ovents leading 
to it, only a collection of experiences ana 
comments by eye witnesses. The most 
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interesting letters are those of Sir De Lacy 
Evans, who served as aide-de-camp to Sir 
William Ponsonby, on the proceedings of 
the 2nd (Heavy) Cavalry or “Union” 
Brigade, and of Sir Hussey Vivian; and the 
most brilliantly written is one by Capt. 
Cavalier Mercer, who commanded a troop 
of Royal Horse Artillery at Waterloo, and 
whose delightful Journal is well known to 
all lovers of military literature. The com¬ 
munications of Sir William Gomm, who 
served on the staff and was an exception¬ 
ally intelligent witness, are already well 
known from the publication of his letters 
and Journals in 1881. It could have been 
wished that more letters from men in the 
ranks had been inserted; and we can assure 
Gen. Siborne that if he has in his father’s 
collection other letters like those of Sergt. 
McEween of the 42nd, Corporal Aldridge 
of the 95th, and Private Cruickshank of tne 
79th, a volume on “ Tommy Atkins’s ” ex- 
eriences of the battle of Waterloo would 
e eagerly welcomed. A word of praise 
should be given to the interesting and well- 
drawn plans; and a few misprints might 
be pointed out. Most of these are of 
slight importance, but the name of Sir 
Augustus Frazer should not have been 
consistently mis-spelt “ Fraser ” ; and it is a 
bad mistake to speak of “ one of the captors 
of Lefebre and Benevente” (p. 169), for 
one of the captors of Lefebre at Benevente. 

H. Mokse Stephens. 


Twenty-Jive Years of St. Andrews. By the 
Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Vol. 1. (Longmans.) 

This is the most provokingly readable of the 
many readable books that the Minister of St. 
Andrews, bestknownon this sideof theTweed 
as “A. K.H. B.” and a magazine light horse¬ 
man, has ever published. It is the first of 
two volumes of the after-dinner prattle on 
men and things which characterises the 
most “ genteel,” the most distinguished, 
the most picturesque, and the most charm¬ 
ing seaside town in Scotland. 

St. Andrews has a remarkable ecclesias¬ 
tical history; its martyrs’ monument and 
the ruins of its cathedral indicate the 
character of the struggle between the 
Reformers and the adherents of the old 
faith. The Reformers triumphed ; but St. 
Andrews with its delightful—and delight¬ 
fully higgle-piggledy—close, known as 
South-street, remains a cathedral city. 
It has an ancient and small university, 
which invites an eminent man to visit it 
every three years as Lord Rector. Then, 
Dean Stanley wrote rapturously about St. 
Andrews, and so induced a great number 
of English— and Anglican— folk to visit it, 
and to demonstrate by their enthusiasm 
that Disraeli was quite wrong when he 
declared that the Age of Ruins is past. 
Finally, St. Andrews is the headquarters of 
golf. What with professors, invalids, 
ecclesiologists, and golfers, St. Andrews 
has quite a little society for about three- 
fourths of the year. This society lunches 
and dines and takes afternoon tea, plays 
lawn tennis and golf, bathes and goes to 
church. It stews perhaps a little too much 
in its own gravy—so much, iudoed, that 


the late Prof. Aytoun once described St. 
Andrews as Hell. Into this society there 
dropped, in the year 1865, apparently from 
Edinburgh, but really from Heaven, the 
Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, most Anglican of 
Scotch clergymen, and warranted not to 
mention Hell—in the Aytounian or in any 
other sense—to ears polite. For the last 
quarter of a century St. Andrews has gone 
to hear Dr. Boyd preach, and he has in 
turn worshipped St. Andrews. What is 
more to the point, he has kept a note-book, 
and he has entered in it all the good things 
that he has heard at lunch and dinner and 
during walks on the Links and elsewhere. 
This is the first selection of his extended 
notes, and very pleasant and pleasantly 
personal it is. 

Not that there is anything genuinely 
offensive in this volume. Dr. Boyd is 
above all things a man of taste; he is a 
connoisseur in gossip as in all things else; 
he is incapable of enjoying a flow of soul— 
if there have been no finger-glasses on the 
dinner table. He bears no malice, he hates 
no man, although he does not speak well of 
the late Mr. Allingham, who showed some 
disrespect for his manuscripts, and although 
he describes Lord (then Mr.) Cross, who 
hanged a murderer he himself wished 
to have reprieved, as “an extraordinarily 
ordinary” person. He merely reproduces 
the views of himself and of his fnends— 
especially the late Principals Shairp and 
Tulloch—on the men whom they met or 
invited to lunch or dinner at St. Andrews. 
Some over-sensitive people may be of 
opinion that Dr. Boyd lias, by publishing 
his after-dinner notes, added a new horror 
to life. Thus, Principal Caird, of Glasgow, 
the first of Scotch preachers and not the 
least of Scotch theologians, must have been 
rather surprised to learn that when ho 
visited St. Andrews a number of years ago, 
to preach for Dr. Boyd, his host took a note 
of his nervousness, and of the fact that he 
found “sustenance in porter,” while the 
assembled company were busily engaged, 
not in gently scanning him (in accordance 
with an old fashion), but in dissecting him 
and comparing him with other preachers. 
This is a trifle, however; and, besides, Dr. 
Boyd is evidently quite willing that others 
should do to him as he has done to them ; 
and with this remark, criticism of the 
character of his book comes to an end. 

It is emphatically a volume to be read and 
quoted from at length, and the newspapers 
on both sides of the Tweed have already 
pilfered all the good anecdotes. It must 
suffice to say here that it throws side¬ 
lights on a wonderful number of dead and 
living notabilities whom Dr. Boyd has come 
in contact with at St. Andrews or else¬ 
where—such as Archbishop Tait, John 
Stuart Mill, Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, 
Phelps, Canon Liddon, Anthony Trollope, 
Sir John Millais, Mr. Froude, and Mr. 
Gladstone. Dr. Boyd writes carefully and 
neatly. If his style is occasionally marred 
by affectations, and if his observations on 
men here and there suggests a Carlylean 
“mischievousness” on the part of the 
observer—well, a dish of this sort would be 
nothing without sauce. In a word, Twenty- 
tier Years nf St. Andrews will, if ono may 


judge by the first volume, prove the most 
enjoyable book of the “ Recollections ” type 
that has been published for at least a 
decade. 

William Wallace. 


Travels in Africa during the Years 1879-1883. 

By Dr. Wilhelm Junker. Translated 

from the German by A. H. Keane. 

(Chapman & Hall.)* 

We have now the second instalment of Dr. 
Junker’s travels in the interior of Africa, 
translated from the German by Mr. A. H. 
Keane. Although the book is entitled 
“Travels during the Years 1879-83,” the 
present volume only comes down to the end 
of 1881; no intimation is given as to when 
the travels of the years 1882 and 1883 may 
be expected, or even if they are to appear 
at all. Indeed, it is a great defect that 
there is no introduction or preface by 
either the author or the translator. Some 
introduction is much needed to start the 
ordinary reader, who will have great diffi¬ 
culty in following Dr. Junker, more espe¬ 
cially as his route is not laid down on the 
map, in spite of its being stated to be so 
under the heading of “ Route Explana¬ 
tions.” In the map appended to the former 
volume the Doctor’s route was clearly marked 
with a distinct red line, the want of which 
in the present volume will doubtless exercise 
the temper of many readers. 

Dr. Junker returned to St. Petersburg 
in September 1878, after his first journey, 
without the slightest intention of returning 
to Africa. What induced him to set out 
again in the following year is not revealed ; 
but on March 16, 1879, he landed again in 
Africa and proceeded to Khartum, where he 
remained some time preparing for his 
journey. No one could be better fitted to 
deal with and influence the native chiefs 
than Dr. Junker, and his observations on 
the various tribes among whom he travelled 
are of much value; indeed, we are inclined 
to think his travels of even more import¬ 
ance in their relation to the habits and 
customs of the natives, and to the natural 
history of the country he explored, than 
they are in a strictly geographical sense. 

In his voyage up the White Nile from 
Khartum, he came upon the extraordinary 
barrier of floating vegetation called the 
“ Sudd,” which in one place extended 
across the whole breadth of the river, and 
in another was a mile and a quarter long. 
The Sudd has its origin in the growth of 
innumerable little aquatic plants in the low- 
lying tracts, which are flooded when the 
Nile rises. These lagoons generally com¬ 
municate with the river, even at low water, 
and vegetable masses are floated out. Dr. 
Junker writes: 

“The periodically replenished lateral lagoons 
and depressions naturally promote a rank growth 
of aquatic plants, and the Maiyehs (the Arabic 
name for those backwaters) are, in fact, the 
hot-beds and nurseries of all the grass islands 

* Since this review was printed, the death of 
Dr. Wilhelm Junker is annonneed as havinft taken 
place at St. Petersburg on February 13. He was 
bom at Moscow in 18)0, but the early years of his 
life were for the most part spent ita Germany. - 
En. ArsnuMY. 
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which drift away to the main stream when the 
communications are re-opened. But at other 
titles the same stagnant waters serve to retain 
the masses which, being rooted very lightly in 
the ground, gradually form floating islands. 
Such islands, continually growing in thickness 
and solidity, would, in fact, become stable, and 
in course of time fill up nearly the whole of the 
Maiyeh , but for the fact that at each periodical 
flooding they get detaohed from the bed of the 
depression and raised to the surfaoe. Then 
they drift away before the high winds, and 
reach the Nile in various states of development. 
During our detention at Fashoda, strong north 
winds had constantly prevailed, and under their 
notion all the floating masses along the northern 
bends of the river would be inevitably driven 
into the main streams.” 

The rapidity with which the Sudd forms is 
remarkable, and its tenacity is at times 
such that the hippopotamus and crocodile 
occasionally get so firmly entangled in it 
that they are unable to free themselves, and 
die of hunger. Nevertheless, a protracted 
damming up of the Nile is of rare occur¬ 
rence, since, however deep the barrier may 
be, the current always flows underneath. Dr. 
Junker tells a ghastly story of the voyage 
undertaken by Gessi Pacha in 1880, in a 
steamer towing boats containing over four' 
hundred Arabs. The whole flotilla got 
completely hemmed in by a grass barrier 
near the Ghaba Jer Dekka, some distance 
below the Bahr-el-Arab confluence. All 
efforts to disentangle it were in vain: pro¬ 
visions fell short; famine and typhus swept 
away over half of the men; the others lived 
on the flesh of their companions, till they 
were released by Ernest Mamo, who made a 
way through with another steamer. What 
becomes of the Sudd, and why is it never 
met with in Egypt itself ? Dr. Junker tells 
us that the current of the lower reaches of 
the White Nile is too strong to allow of any 
accumulations; much of the floating growth 
is either arrested in the recesses along the 
banks, or else, becoming waterlogged and 
sinking to the bottom, slowly decomposes. 

From Meshra er-Beq our author made an 
excursion to the Dem Soliman Province 
with Gessi Pacha, of whom he took leave 
for the last time on leaving that district. For 
Gessi Dr. Junker entertained a deep regard, 
and praises his vigour and courage, though 
he thinks he placed too great, almost blind, 
confidence in the Negro hordes whom he had 
stirred up against the Arabs. How great 
Gessi’s esteem for Dr. Junker was is shown 
in Gessi’s Seven Tears in the Soudan, which 
has lately appeared, and in which he 
speaks of the Doctor’s arrival as a great 
consolation to him. From Dem Sonman 
Dr. Junker travelled on to the territory of 
Prince Ndoruma, and established himself 
for a time at a station he called Lacrima; 
thence to the rivor Welle, which he crossed, 
and was detained for a month at Prince 
Mambanga’s, who succeeded in practically 
arresting his further progress. Little 
assistance can be derived from the map at 
the beginning of this volume in tracing Dr. 
Junker’s excursions from the Welle. He 
finally retraced his steps to Lacrima, which 
he reached on December 3.1880, just twelve 
months after his departure from Cairo. The 
year 1881 was spent mainly among the 
A-Madis and in a journey to the domain of 
Prince Bakangai, whose territory lies south 


of the Bomokandi, a tributary of the Welle. 
The author here attained the goal at which 
he had been aiming for a year, and with 
his arrival at Prince Bakangai’s the volume 
rather abruptly ends. 

Dr. Junker formed a somewhat favour¬ 
able opinion of the intellectual qualities of 
the Negroes among whom he travelled, and 
pronounces them capable, without doubt, of 
higher moral development. He everywhere 
found t the higher classes, princes and 
nobles, the most highly endowed with 
intellectual qualities. This he attributes to 
the fact that the Negro ruler is compelled 
to think and act in his capacity of judge, 
lawgiver, and captain. He notices, too, the 
wonderful fluency of speech acquired from 
the custom of making long orations, 
embellished with simile and metaphor, in 
their public assemblies. 

Dr. Junker succeeded in procuring several 
live chimpanzees. Two young ones were 
troublesome pets, and were kept in order in 
a very original manner. He had with diffi¬ 
culty succeeded in procuring a live specimen 
of die Balaeniceps rex, or whale-head, a 
large wading bird with an enormous bill. 

“ Extremely comical was the attitude of the 
whale-head towards two young chimpanzees, 
which had been captured for Gessi, and which 
evinced an unconquerable dread of the bird. 
This proved to be rather convenient for us, as 
the anthropoids often behaved like unruly 
children, especially at meals, with their shout¬ 
ing, grinning, and biting, actually driving us 
from the table and then falling on the victuals 
themselves. But a check was soon put upon 
their unseemly importunities by the stem 
demeanour of our phlegmatic ‘ policeman,’ as 
Gessi now insisted on calling him. Later, 
whenever the chimpanzees ventured to renew 
their pranks at meal-times in Jur Ghattas, we 
had only to shout police when order would be 
immediately restored by the appearance of our 
preserver of the peace, who would stalk in and 
assume a position of imperturbable gravity 
without condescending to take the least notice 
of the boisterous romps.” 

Another curious antipathy is that of rats 
for tortoises. The author was greatly 
troubled with rats on board the steamer on 
the Nile. He engaged, as he says, the 
services of a tortoise ; as soon as it got dark 
the tortoise would begin to potter about in 
the cabin, and this had the effect of stopping 
the boisterous noise of the rats. 

The book abounds in interesting observa¬ 
tions on natural history, and is throughout 
agreeably written. It is profusely illus¬ 
trated, some of the cuts being from sketches 
by Dr. Schweinfurt. It is to be hoped that 
the remaining volume of Dr. Junker’s travels 
will not be long delayed. The interest of 
the portion now given is undeniably 
diminished by the lapse of ten years. Such 
vast changes have taken place in all the 
portions of Africa formerly dependent on 
Egpyt in that interval that the period of 
Dr. Junker’s journeyings seems remote; 
and certainly some account, or at least a 
sketch, of those changes and the present 
condition of the countries visited should be 
given. 

War. Wickham. 


A RUSSIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


The Princess Tarakanova: A Dark Chapter 
of Bussian History. Translated from 
the Bussian of G. P. Danilevski by Ida 
de Mouehanoff. (Sonnenschein.) 


During the present rage for Bussian litera¬ 
ture the public has been furnished with 
translations from Gogol, Turguenieff, Dos- 
toievski, Tolstoi, and others—all leaders of 
the great school of realistic fiction, as it is 
called. But there have been no translations 
of Bussian historical novels, so far as we 
are aware, till the present, since T. B. Shaw 
nearly fifty years ago published his version 
of Lazhechnikoff’s Heretic ( Basurman ). That 
novel, which once enjoyed a considerable 
reputation, has no great merit. Still it is 
amusing and full of adventure, and interests 
the reader just as Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Tower of London and Windsor Castle do. 
And, indeed, when we read this novel 
of Danilevski’s we are forcibly reminded of 
Ainsworth. It is a picturesque sensational 
story, with a certain amount of historical 
truth. The Princess Tarakanova is a 
mysterious person, like the Man in the Iron 
Mask, or Mr. Meves who gave himself out 
to be Louis XVIL, and other persons of 
the kind. The facts of the case will prob¬ 
ably never be accurately known, and his¬ 
torians disagree. Whether she was of 
imperial origin or not, her end was a 
tragic one, although there is not much 
reason for supposing that it was of the 
kind represented in the famous picture, 
now in the Gallery of M. Tretiakoff, 
where she is being drowned in her prison 
by the rising waters of the Neva. Am en¬ 
graving of this picture forms the frontis¬ 
piece to the present volume, but we do not 
exactly see the applicability of the lines of 
Goldsmith which are quoted underneath. 
The Princess did not exactly die to “ give 
repentance to her lover,” whoever he may 
have been. 

The story is told somewhat in the style of 
the late Wilkie Collins, as if extracted from 
the pages of a diary. The supposed writer, 
Paul Konsov, a hero of the battle of Chesma, 
was privy to the disgraceful decoying of the 
soi-disant princess upon Orloff’s vessel. This 
somewhat disreputable personage is repre¬ 
sented in the most odious light. We grow 
weary of his luxury and lying. It is an 
unwholesome tale, with all its trickery, the 
mock marriage, included. The novel ends 
with the death of the unfortunate woman in 
her dungeon in St. Petersburg, after having 
given birth to a child. The concluding 
chapters are pre-eminently Ainsworthian, 
when we are told of the priest who was 
mysteriously conducted to see the dying 
woman, and to baptise her child. We get 
a frightful picture*of the sufferings of Orloff 
on his death-bed: 

“It is a well-known fact that the agonies of 
death must have been for Count Orloff especially 
terrible, because in order to drown the horrible 
screams and groans Of the dying giant of his 
tim<s it was found necessary to make bis private 
orchestra, at that time learning a sonata in 
the neighbouring pavilion, play as loudly as 
possible.” 

Certainly Orloff was a bold, bad man; 
but we doubt the accuracy of this very 
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sensational story. Besides the well-known 
historical characters, some other persons 
who actually existed are brought into the 
picture. Thus we have Sheshkovski, the 
terrible head of the secret police in the time 
of Catherine, Gerard Muller, the historian, 
and Sutherland, the English banker of St. 
Petersburg. In the Introduction prefixed 
to the translation, we are told that a great 
deal of the story is taken from a private 
diary which came into the hands of the 
novelist Danilevski, who died about a year 
ago. 

It is ungracious to criticise the English 
of a foreign lady ; but it could be wished 
that Mr. Dillon Woon had more carefully 
discharged the duty which he undertook 
for Mme. de Mouchanoff. Such expressions 
as Colonel de Genie for Colonel in the 
Engineers, and the Conspiracy of Baski (1) 
for the Confederation of Bar, ought not to 
have found place in the book ; and there are 
many similar mistakes. Nor is there any use 
in calling the Empress Catherine Ekaterina, 
the Russian form of her name. It is only 
bewildering to the ordinary reader. Peter 
III. died at Ropsha, not Ropshoe; and 
the name of the witty Russian writer of 
comedies was not Von Viesing, as it is 
twice spelled. All the Polish names are 
given in a kind of Russian transliteration: 
Pototski for Potocki, Prgezdetski (?), and 
others. The statement on page 129 that 
Pugacheff’s hands and feet were first 
“chopped off” and that he was hanged 
afterwards is not correct. He was beheaded 
and then quartered, as Pushkin, in his 
history, clearly states ; and, indeed, Coxe, 
the English traveller of the eighteenth 
century, says the same. Many of the notes 
added are either frivolous or incorrect. 

In spiteof thestiff foreign English in which 
it is translated, the book is readable. More 
cannot be honestly said of it, nor ean such 
a success be prophesied ns has attended 
some of the Russian productions of the 
realistic school. The translator is hardly 
master of the delicacies of our language, 
but has done her best. May we ask why 
she, in common with other Russians, adds 
the French “ de ” to her Slavonic family 
name ? The result is somewhat incongruous. 

W. R. Morfii.l. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mammon. By Mrs. Alexander. In 3 vols. 
(Heinemann.) 

Weal: Homan. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Aftermath. By Noel Dene. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst it Blackett.) 

Holy Wedlock. By Charles T. C. James. 
(Ward it Downey'.) 

Ad Fine In esto Fidelis, and Scaffold or Ferry. 
By A. J. De Courcy Leake. (Eden, 
Remington & Co. 

The Daffodils. By Lillies Wassermann. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Countess Erika's Apprenticeship. Translated 
from the German of Ossip Schubin. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. (Lippincotts.) 

Mrs. Alexander has not been quite so 
success!til as usual in Mammon. Detached 


scenes are powerful, and the story as a 
whole is entertaining; but a good deal of 
it conveys the impression of having been 
written perfunctorily. The cultured miser 
Tracey should have been a strong character; 
but the author spends so much time over 
him that it is long before the serious 
business of the novel commences. No doubt 
she wishes to emphasise the terrible power 
which the love of mammon can acquire over 
the human mind; and certainly, from this 
point of view, Tracey’s case is one bearing 
with it a painful moral. When a man can 
starve his child, and crush all affection out 
of her, there are not many more degrees in 
villainy for him to take. After Tracey’s 
death, his daughter Claudia is left to the 
guardianship of Philip Brandon, a fine 
fellow of high principle. He loves his 
ward ; but Lady Elmslie, a rich young 
widow, who refused him for wealth and a 
coronet, now schemes desperately to obtain 
him for herself. In the end the fascinating 
schemer fails, and the ingenue wins. Mrs. 
Alexander is happy in her analysis of 
character : indeed, this is the chief merit of 
Mammon. 

Weak Woman furnishes a true picture of 
human nature and its foibles, but the story 
itself is somewhat thin and attenuated. 
The fascinating heroine, Helen Dacre, is a 
pupil teacher at a school in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London when the novel opens. 
While quite young she has been drawn 
into an engagement with Frederick Wame, 
a nephew of the lady principal, and a 
sanctimonious prig. The consequences of 
this ill-fated engagement dog her steps all 
through the narrative. Helen’s guardian, 
the Earl of Bainton, fetches her from school 
on her coming into possession of the hand¬ 
some sum of £30,000. Wame, who has 
hitherto been a very frigid lover, now 
determines not to lose her, but she has 
fallen in love with handsome Gilbert 
Nugent. Two heartless women drive them 
apart, and Nugent goes abroad. To avoid 
the continuous persecutions of Wame, 
Helen marries Lord Bainton, who is twice 
her age, but who has warmly admired her 
from the first. Of course everybody says 
she has accepted him for his title and his 
wealth, but after his somewhat sudden 
death it is shown how nobly conscientious 
she has been towards liis relatives. The 
coast being clear for Gilbert Nugent, he 
returns from Australia and weds Helen. 
The various characters are fairly well 
drawn, but Mrs. Lovett Cameron has done 
better work than this. 

In The Aftermath we have a narrative of 
the evil wrought by a designing woman 
upon a young nobleman and his wife, Lord 
and Lady Osmary. By an act of treachery 
and duplicity she manages to bring together 
for a brief interview Lady Osmary and an 
old lover, and just when her ladyship faints 
from excitement her husband appears upon 
the scene. Afterwards he will listen to no 
explanation, and so the miserable couple 
separate, and are not united again for years. 
Meantime, Annette Stirling, the girl who 
has done the mischief, fascinates Sir Arthur 
Loring ; and he is upon the eve of marrying 
her when he learns of her double-dealing in 


more ways than one. Cut to the quick, 
Loring goes off to America to join Lord 
Osmary and a friend who are shooting in 
the Rocky Mountains. There he dies. ?n 
Europe things improve for Lady Osmary. 
Her enemy, stricken with remorse as well 
as by a serious illness, sends for her, confesses 
her crime, and is forgiven. Matters then 
work round to a reconciliation between 
husband and wife, and Lord Osmary happily 
“returns to the bosom of his family,’’ as 
the newspapers have it. Annette, who has 
really been a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde in petticoats, recovers, to be a better 
woman, we trust. 

Mr. James calls his Holy Wedlock “ a story 
of things as they are,” but it is assuredly a 
story of things as they' ought not to be. 
Two marriages are described, and they are 
both as unholy as is possible. A man 
with £8000 per annum marries a lady with 
£5000, and both are intensely miserable; 
yet in spite of her own unhappiness, the 
lady takes the chief part in forcing on a 
marriage between a fresh girl of eighteen 
and a battered old roue of seventy, the 
Marquis of Twilight. Such a union can 
have but one ending: the youthful bride 
meets at last with someone she loves, and 
elopes with him. The episode of the love 
of a celebrated actress for George Aubrey, 
the husband in the first case mentioned, is 
very painful, and ends in a lurid tragedy. 
Mr. James’s sketch is extremely smart, but 
also extremely unpleasant. 

Mr. De Courcy Leake’s two stories seem 
to be an apotheosis of Jacobitism. No doubt 
there was a great deal of good blood shed 
for the Pretender; but to call those who fell 
on the field in his service “ martyrs ” is 
rather an abuse of that term. Mistress 
Eleanor Fenwick and Captain Francis Gas¬ 
coigne, the heroine and hero of “Ad Finem 
esto Fidelis,” are worthy and noble young 
people, the more closely united by their 
common sufferings. “ Scaffold or Ferry ” 
relates some touching episodes in the life of 
the unfortunate Duke of Perth. Our author 
seems to be an enthusiast for the Stuarts, 
and speaks rapturously of their cause as 
“sacred,” &c. Such views, if inaccurate 
historically, can perhaps do no harm, when 
every schoolboy can correct them for himself. 

The Daffodils is vigorously written, but 
the story is tragic and painful. Two girl- 
artists, cousins, fall in love with the same 
man, and make a compact that the first who 
succeeds as an artist is to suppress her love, 
leaving the other to win the hero, Julian 
Denver. He is a very poor creature, but he 
brings about the death of one of the girls, 
through her misguided passion for him. 
Miss Wassermann should do good work in 
the future. 

Herr Schubin is a very realistic writer, 
and his Countess Erika's Apprenticeship has 
lost nothing of its dramatic vigour in Mrs. 
Wister’s translation. When dealing with 
moral questions, the author does not wear 
gloves, or call a spade “ an agricultural im¬ 
plement.” He goes straight to the point, 
and sometimes very unpleasantly. There 
are several indifferent characters in this 
novel, but Countess Erika herself is truly 
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noble, charming, and unsophisticated. We 
are glad to find her united at last to the 
only man who commands our admiration 
in these pages. Baron Strachinsky, the 
step-father of Erika, is colossal in his cold¬ 
blooded selfishness. The artist Lozoncyi, 
weak in principle but great in art, is well 
drawn. 

G. Barnf.tt .Smith. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Tin- Dil iiif Library of the Old Testament. By 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D. (Macmillans.) 

“ Of the lectures contained in this volume four 
were delivered in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, at 
the invitation of the Dean and Chapter, to a 
gathering of the clergy and laity from different 
parts of the diocese, in Whitsun week of the 
present year (1891). The third lecture [on the 
preservation of the Old Testament] is one of a 
course given at Ely in 1885, with reference to the 
appearance of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament.” 

The lectures had no doubt a stimulating and 
a sedative effect on the audiences to whom they 
were first addressed. Stimulating by their 
fearless adhesion to the established results of 
modern criticism, and sedative in ro far as they 
uphold the supernatural authority of Old 
Testament literature considered as a whole. 
But for the general public the effect of Prof. 
Kirkpatrick's volume has been largely dis¬ 
counted by such works as Prof. Robertson 
Smith's Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
Mr. Gore's Essay on Inspiration, and Prof. 
Driver’s Introduction. In another way the 
book has its importance, as one more proof that 
the vote of Hebrew scholarship is going solid 
for the new criticism. The late Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury's prayer, “ Save us from the tyranny of 
professors! ” has not been heard; and the 
public, greatly to their credit, still show una¬ 
bated confidence in the unanimous verdict of 
experts. There can no longer be any question 
of using the old dogma of inspiration to shut 
out the flood of scientific criticism; the question 
is now in what, form that dogma can itself be re¬ 
tained. Prof. Kirkpatrick justly protests against 
any attempt to establish a priori the scope and 
method of revelation. The age and authenticity 
of its alleged literary credentials are amen¬ 
able only to the methods of inductive logic. 
But it. is only by a priori reasoning that he can 
establish the canonical inspiration of the Old 
Testament (or for that matter of the New) as a 
whole. This is a survival of the old methods that 
cannot long be tolerated ; and in the theology 
(if the future the inspiration not only of every 
book, but of every chapter and every sentence, 
will have to be made good by a separate ex¬ 
amination of its contents. The process may 
seem difficult and even impracticable ; but the 
modern spirit can accept nothing less as the 
basis of a real belief. 

Manual of the Science of Jleliyion. By P. D. 

Ohantepie de la Saussaye. Translated by 
Beatrice S. Colyer-Fergusson. (Longmans.) 
The demand for an English translation of Prof. 
Ohantepie dela Saussaye’s great work expressed 
in many quarters, among others in the columns 
of the Academy, is partially satisfied by the 
publication of the present volume. Although 
covering only the first half of the original, 
it is issued as a complete work, and “on its 
success will depend whether it may be followed 
by the translation of the second volume.” The 
translator, who is a daughter of Prof. Max 
Midler, undertook the work on the advice of 
her father, and in carrying it out enjoyed the 
advantage of his help, and also of that of the 
author, thanks to whose revision it “ may be 
read almost in the light of a second edition.” 


The translation is substantially faithful—erring, 
indeed, like most performances of the kind, on 
the side of too great literalness. Nevertheless, 
there are a certain number of minor slips, 
resulting at times in curiously paradoxical 
expressions. Thus, some loose conceptions are 
spoken of as “nothing less than clear and 
explicit” (p. 12), the meaning beinjj “any¬ 
thing but clear.” We are told that “ it would 
seem strange if in the eighteenth century people 
tried to show that the idea of man in a pure 
state of nature is realised in these American 
cannibals ” (p. 274). The sentence as it stands 
in the original is really not hypothetical but 
categorical. It is stated positively that such 
was the opinion held in the eighteenth century, 
but that the opinion itself strikes us as a very 
odd one. Elsewhere we find the remarkable 
combination “probably certain” for “wohl 
gewiss ” (p. 305); and it surprises us to be told 
that “in the time of the Kings, the relations 
between Israel, Assyria, and Babylon were by 
no means always of a friendly character” 
(p. 497), until a reference to the original shows 
that for “ friendly ” we should read hostile. It 
is also to be regretted that vulgarisms such as 
“different to” and “reliable” should be of 
frequent occurrence. Prof, de la Saussaye’s 
second volume, which deals, among other 
subjects, with the religions of classical antiquity, 
ought to be even more interesting to English 
readers than his first; and it is much to be wished 
that the demand for the present instalment may 
be sufficient to justify the translation of its 
sequel and necessary complement. 

The Reliyious Systems of the World. Second 
Edition. (Sonnenschein.) The new edition of 
this excellent and useful publication has been 
enriched by so many additional lectures and 
papers that nearly half the volume consists of 
fresh matter. The accounts of the various 
creeds, sects, and systems represented are 
given so far as possible by specialists or by 
adherents of the doctrine described. The 
Irvingites alone refused to speak for them¬ 
selves, and cannot therefore complain if 
instead of an advocate they have found an 
accuser in the Rev. Edward Miller. Among 
the contributors are six ladies, of whom Mrs. 
Frederica Macdonald is the most eloquent, 
interesting, and original; although, perhaps, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, who unfolds the mysteries 
of Theosophy, will just now be read with more 
curiosity. The Rev. Sir G. Cox, on the Greek 
and Latin Religions, is refreshingly outspoken 
as well as informing; while the Rev. A. W. 
Oxford contributes a well-timed paper on 
“Ancient Judaism,” chiefly drawn, with leas 
of acknowledgment than might be wished, 
from Bernhard Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel. 

Paganism and Christianity. By J. A. Farrer. 
(A. & C. Black.) Mr. Farrer tries to show that 
Christianity, or at least the Christian Church 
of the first four centuries, had nothing to teach 
the world that was at once true and new, and 
that it did great mischief by bringing about, 
or at least largely contributing to, the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Roman Empire. The thesis is not 
original; nor does it seem to receive any 
support from the researches of modem scholars, 
even when they are on other grounds most 
opposed to the pretensions of the Church. Mr. 
larrer has brought together a number of 
passages from the pagan moralists of the first 
two centuries breathing the loftiest spirit of 
humanity, and has contrasted them with some 
passages from the Fathers breathing the very 
opposite spirit. But the rapid decay of 
Stoicism after Aurelius, and the rise of a purely 
contemplative philosophy, seem to show that 
such teaching as that of Seneca was unable to 
cope with the rising flood of barbarism, and 
that its office was taken over with great 


advantage by the Christian Church. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that Christianity 
helped to undermine the edifice of Graeco- 
Roman civilisation, such as it was. On the 
contrary, the Empire was much stronger under 
Constantine and his immediate successors than 
it had been a hundred years earlier. It is also 
noticeable that the pagan moralists, as repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Farrer’s extracts, pass over that 
whole side of morality which has to do with the 
perpetuation of the species. Juvenal probably 
exaggerated the depravity of his age; 
but there is no mistaking the toleration and 
even approval extended by Juvenal himself to 
certain habits of an intensely anti-social 
character. Mr. Farrer justly objects to the 
common practice of comparing what is best in 
Christianity with what is worst in Paganism; 
but he cannot be absolved from sometimes 
employing the inverse procedure in favour of his 
own clients. 


TWO COLLECTIONS OF SCOTCH 
POETRY. 

“Abbotsford Series of the Scottish 
Poets.” —Edited by George Eyre-Todd. Vol. 
I. Early Scottish Poetry. (Glasgow : Hodge; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) Mr. Eyre- 
Todd offers his first volume as a means of grace 
to those who live in ignorance of the merits, 
perhaps of the existence, of the old Scottish 
poets. He has, we fear, not chosen the best 
way of arousing a genuine interest in Thomas 
the Rhymer and his fellow “ makars,” and has 
scarcely justified his claim to have done for 
them what has of late years been accomplished 
for Chaucer, Langland, and Gower. Brief 
selections of poems, and especially of long 
poems, are always of doubtful value, however 
carefully done. Mr. Eyre-Todd seems to have 
adopted the method which Mr. York Powell 
has used to much advantage in his series of 
little books, entitled “ History by Contempor¬ 
ary Writers ” ; but in doing so he has failed to 
see that what may be useful in historical 
exposition may not be desirable in literature. 
Those who wish to read the volume as literature 
will have difficulty in realising the vigour and 
movement of the verse of “ Sir Tristrem ” or 
“The Brus” from the short selections and the 
prose epitomes within square brackets. Those, 
on the other hand, who are, as the editor hopes, 
to make the volume an introduction to Middle 
Scots, as they have taken Prof. Skeat as their 
guide to Chaucer and Langland, may reason¬ 
ably think that a glossary would have been 
better than the irregular annotation in the 
margin of the text. Mr. Todd has endeavoured, 
with certain justification, to minimise the 
hilological tendency of his volume, but he has 
enied us the literary pleasure which we know 
he intended to give. This is all the more to be 
regretted on account of the interesting prefaces 
which he gives to each group of selections. 
They may not contain much that is new, but 
they are written in the careful and attractive 
manner of his papers in Sketches of the North. 
Had he given us complete texts and fuller 
refaces after the manner of Gilfillan’s series, 
e would probably have found a larger and 
more appreciative audience. Of the matter of 
the prefaces we cannot here say anything, 
beyond entering a protest against his unqualified 
approval of the vulgar error about the great 
debt of Middle Scots to French, for which 
an unthinking public must thank the rich 
imagination of Francisque-Michel. We may 
be permitted to draw Mr. Todd’s attention to 
an omission which we trust will be rectified in 
subsequent volumes. He makes no reference to 
the origins of his texts, which are to be found 
in recent well-known publications, especially in 
those of the Scottish Text Society. Editors will 
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be glad to find their work reproduced is au 
accessible form ; but it is due to them to have 
some acknowledgment from men who are con¬ 
tent to aocept their transcription and collation, 
as it is also due to readers who desire to go 
beyond their preliminary studies in the ‘ 'Abbots¬ 
ford Series.” 

“The Canterbury Poets.”— Poems of the 
Scottish Minor Putts, from the Aye of Ramsay to 
David Gray. Selected and edited by Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. (Walter Scott.) Sir George 
Douglas has not given us the nosegay for 
which we hoped. If, as he tells us, Scotland 
has produced no less than two hundred thous¬ 
and varieties, and that they probably surpass 
in beauty the blooms of southern growth, he has 
shown himself sadly lacking in that artistic 
discrimination which we expect from the suc¬ 
cessors of Mr Palgrave. We are tempted to 
take him at his word, when he asks us to judge 
his book, “ not by some single detail, but as a 
whole,” for we cannot discover the critical 
method which has guided him in his gathering 
at the foot of Parnassus. There is much in the 
volume that is in no sense poetic ; many pieces 
are admitted because their musical settings have 
given them a concert-room immortality; and 
there arc omissions which we cannot attempt 
to explain. Why have we so much of Tanna- 
hill in this tiny volume, and so many, too, of 
his poorest songs, as “The Lass o’ Arranteenie,” 
“ Langsyne, beside the Woodland Bum,” and 
‘ ‘ The Dear Highland Laddie, O ” ? Sir George 
seems to be conscious of his error, for in his 
Preface he says that, “ in view of his popularity, 
the poet Tannahill has been represented at 
a length which the intrinsic poetic merit of his 
writings would perhaps not entirely justify 
and the table of contents bears evidence of 
editorial repentance at the last moment by the 
omission of all reference to the six concluding 
ditties of the Paisley bard. We should not 
miss Chambers’s rhymes or Alexander Smith’s 
verses “ as he lay in his bedroom at Peebles, 
with his window-curtains drawn,” hearing in a 
dream, 

“ Now the hoofs of a flying moss-trooper, 
Nowa bloodhound’s bay, half caught, 

The sudden blast of a hunting-horn, 

The burr of Walter Scott 

but we are disappointed at finding no extract 
from Tennant’s “ Ana ter Fair,” or other poems, 
which at least possess the merit of having in¬ 
fluenced Byron. Some more of Fergusson or 
Hamilton of Bangour might have taken the 
place cf the effusions of the Lattos and Web- 
slers; and a comer might have been found 
for Skinner’s jovial “ Tullochgoram.” The 
editor is just in his remarks about the 
limited range of the minor Scottish poetry, for 
it is indeed strange how little the romance of 
the national history has directly inspired the 
Northern Muse. We fail, however, to see the 
propriety of discussing at length the problem, 

“ whether the Scots, in their character as anation, 
are a poetic people,” and of attempting toexplain 
so much by a restatement of the old heresy 
about the poverty of the country, or by praise 
of the happy relations between laird and tenant. 
We almost thought he was joking, when he 
found the explanation of the literary reticence 
of the Ladies Wardlaw, Lindsay, and Nairae, in 
the “national reserve,” but he emphasises the 
notion more than a humourist would do. The 
Introduction is disappointing. The lack of the 
sense of proportion, and, indeed, of a clear 
critical purpose, is probably the cause of the in¬ 
volved style in which it is written; and we 
must confess that much of it, notably the con¬ 
cluding paragraphs, seems to us entirely in¬ 
appropriate. 
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N01ES AND NEWS. 

The huge mass of Bentham MSS. which has 
for many years lain at University College, 
Gower-street, is now at last about to be worked 
through. Mr. J. Power Hicks, a life-governor 
of the college, has placed £100 at the disposal 
of the council for the purpose. The task has 
been ontrusted to Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, and known 
of late years by his work in Mind. 

A memoir of the late Sir Provo W. P. 
Wallis has been writton by his old friend Dr. 
J. G. Brighton, and will be published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. in a few days. Dr. 
Brighton has been engaged on this work for 
some time, and there is perhaps no man who 
could better have undertaken the task. He 
is author of the authoritative life of the 
captain of the Shannon, Sir Philip Broke, and 
has also been one of the greatest friends of 
Sir Provo over a long period of years. It was 
to him that the Admiral a few months since 
wrote what was probably his hist letter, a 
facsimile of which will find a place in Dr. 
Brighton’s selections from the Admiral's corre¬ 
spondence, his own accounts of his engage¬ 
ments, and Dr. Brighton’s recollections of the 
Admiral during his retirement from active 
service. The book will contain numerous 
illustrations, charts marked by the Admiral 
himself, and portraits at different periods of 
his life, including one at the age of a hundred. 

The Rev. G. Holden Pike is writing a bio¬ 
graphy of Mr. Spurgeon, which will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. as a volume 
of their “World’s Workers ” series. 

Mr. Charles Booth has placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., for immediate 
publication, a small volume to be entitled A 
Picture of Pauperism, with some Remarks on 
the Endowment of Old Age. 

The Earl of Rosebery has written a preface 
to the new Reader for Elementary Schools 
entitled Round the Empire, which Mr. G. R. 
Parkin, lecturer to the Imperial Federation 
League, has prepared. The book will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish an essay by Prof. H. E. Ryle, of 
Cambridge, upon the gradual growth and 
formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will shortly issue a 
large volume on The Birds of TVordsivorth, 
poetically, mythologically, and comparatively 
examined by Mr. W. H. Wintringham. 

The new volume of the “ Pseudonym 
Library,” to be published on February 20, will 
be a love-story of rustic life in California, called 
Green Tea, by “ Y. Schallenbergor.” 

Messrs. William Hodge & Co., of Glasgow, 
will publish next week Mediaeval Scottish Poetry, 
the second volume of the Abbotsford Series of 
Scottish Poets, edited by Mr. George Eyre- 
Todd. The authors dealt with are James I. of 
Scotland, Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, 
and Gavin Douglas; and with the exception of 
the lengthy works of Gavin Douglas, the poems 
are given in their entirety. 

Messrs. Bell will shortly issue a translation 
of Werner’s Die Krnizen Briider, by Mrs. 
Lewis, whose version of Templars in Cyprus, to 
which this forms the sequel, nas been included 
for some time past in “Bohn’s Standard 
Library.” Although it is well nigh a hundred 
years since it was written, the philosophy in 
this book has much in it akin to the Theosophy 
of to-day. 

A NEW tale entitled Ilis Great Self, by 
Marion Harland, will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Frederick Wame & Co. in their series 
of one-volume copyright novels. 
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The first large edition of Mr. Gosse’s Gossip 
in a Library is entirely out of print; the 
second will be ready for publication in about a 
week. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a cheaper 
edition of Dr. Weymouth’s Resultant Greek 
Testament, with a preface ■ by the Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son will have 
ready very shortly a revised edition of The. 
Civil Service Coach, a practical guide to the 
examinations for 8econd Division Clerkships, 
by Mr. Stanley Savill. 

Mr. Frederic Seebohm, author of The 
English Village Community, has been elected 
by the committee to be a member of the 
Athenaeum Club. 

The benchers of Lincoln’s-Inn have granted 
£50 a year to the Selden Society. The Society 
has already published four volumes of early 
legal records, edited by Prof. F. W. Maitland 
and Mr. Paley Baildon, and has several other 
volumes in preparation. The next volume will 
be The Leet. Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich 
during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, 
edited, from rolls in the possession of the cor¬ 
poration, by the Rev. W. Hudson. The value 
of this volume consists in tho early character 
of its evidence on the working of the frank¬ 
pledge system, and on the subject of 
municipal development in a chartered borough, 
the origin of municipal divisions, and on the 
social, commercial, and judicial arrangements 
at the dose of the thirteenth century in one of 
the largest cities in the kingdom. The succeed¬ 
ing volume will be the Mirror of Justices, edited 
from the MS. at Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge, by Mr. J. W. Whitaker, of Trinity 
College. 

The Leadenhall Press has been registered 
as a limited liability company. No prospectus 
is issued. 

In the note on “ Old Testament Criticism,” 
in the last number of the Academy, the name 
of the author of a forthcoming work on the 
composition of Genesis was wrongly given as 
“ Fritz.” Mr. Fripp (such is the author’s 
name) is a Hibbert scholar, and a member of 
the Society of Historical Theology at Oxford. 
His work is, however, unconnected with the 
edition of the Hexateuch undertaken by a com¬ 
mittee of that society. Besides a historical 
introduction, it will contain sheets of maps to 
illustrate the international relationship of the 
patriarchal stories. The prophetic and the 
priestly records will be separated; the one 
being given at the beginning, and the other 
at the end of the book. The Iahvistio and 
Elohistic constituents of tho prophetic narra¬ 
tive will be divided into parallel columns. A 
difference of type will throughout facilitate the 
study of the several records. 

With reference to the review of the Bad¬ 
minton Library on Skating which appeared in 
tho Academy of January 23, Mr. Ormond 
Hake (who was there stated to have done full 
justice to the poetry of tobogganing) writes to 
us from Davos Platz that 

‘ ‘ the portion specially referred to was written by [a 
lady], to whom indeed three-quarters of the article 
is due, but who requested that her name should not 
appear in the book.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Canon Isaac Taylor, who has been winter¬ 
ing in Rome, will contribute to the March 
issue of the Antiquary an article on “ Pre¬ 
historic Rome,” a subject to which he has lately 
given much attention. The same number will 
contain a further article by Prof. Halbherr on 
recent excavations in Crete. Mr. Charles 
zed by VJUUVIVL 
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Tomkinson contributes an article on the mace 
of the Royal Society, which for a long time 
was supposed to be the identical “ bauble ” of 
Cromwellian repute. 

The March number of the English Illustrated 
will contain portraits of the Duke of Clarence 
and of Mr. Spurgeon, with a short notice of 
the latter by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. There 
will be illustrated articles on athletic sports at 
Oxford and Cambridge, on the Queen’s resi¬ 
dence on the Riviera, and on the Royal Mews. 

The March number of the National Review 
will contain a poem by Mr. Alfred Austin, 
and also papers on “Mr. Chamberlain’s Old 
Age Pension Scheme,” by Mr. Mackay (author 
of “ A Plea for Liberty ”), Mr. Holloway, M.P., 
und Dr. Bode of Dresden. 

Every month now brings with it at least 
one new magazine. On March, we are promised 
the first number of the Library Review : a 
monthly journal for librarians and general 
readers, edited by Mr. Kineton Parkes, librarian 
of the Nicholson Institute, Leek, and to be 
published in London by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. Its aim is to present, month by month, 
a clear account of new books, new editions, re¬ 
issues, and reprints. It will give a classified 
list of all the publications of the month, with 
full bibliographical details, statistics of sales, 
critical notices (including condensed estimates 
from other reviews), and also a “ library 
calendar,” with information about deceased 
authors, &c. 

A WEEKLY paper, entitled The Shareholders’ 
Times, is announced to appear shortly. It 
will contain several novel features, such as 
signed articles by financiers and economists, 
and carefully written reports on trade in¬ 
dustries. 

Yet another new magazine is the Ludgate 
Weekly, announced to contain “ thirty-two 
pages of bright, cheerful, and entertaining 
stories, and articles of the highest possible 
standard of literary excellence, combined with 
freshness and originality.” 

“How are the Masses to be Reached and 
Won,” is the subject of an article in the March 
number of the Quiver, by Prof. W. Gordon 
Blaikie, Moderator of the Free Church Assembly 
of Scotland. 

Mr. Richard Dowlino has been engaged 
for some time past in preparing from personal 
investigations a series of descriptive accounts 
of London by night for Cassell's Saturday 
Journal, which will be shortly commenced under 
the general title of “While London Sleeps.” 
The first paper describing “ A Night in a Fire 
Station” will appear in No. 439, published on 
February 24. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mrs. Adams would be very grateful if former 
friends and scientific correspondents of the late 
Prof. J. C. Adams would be so kind as to send 
any of his letters still in their possession to her 
care, at the Observatory, Cambridge, with the 
object of facilitating the preparation of a 
memoir. All letters so entrusted will be care¬ 
fully returned. 

A committee is being formed at Cambridge 
to take steps for placing a bust or other 
memorial of the late Prof. Adams in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved Mr. E W. Hobson, of Christ’s 
College, Tor the degree of Doctor in Science. 
For two or three terms past, Mr. Hobson has 
been lecturing as deputy for the late Prof. 
Adams ; and he is understood to be a candidate 
{or the vacant chair of astronomy. 


The following have been nominated to repre¬ 
sent Oxford at the tercentenary celebration of 
Trinity College, Dublin: the Vice-chancellor 
(Dr. Boyd), Sir Henry Acland, Prof. Bryce, and 
Prof. Freeman. 

The Rev. J. B. Heard, of Caius, has been 
appointed Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge for 
1892-93. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave will deliver his terminal 
lecture as professor of poetry at Oxford on 
Thursday next, February 20. His subject is 
“ The Influence of the Italian Renaissance on 
English Poetry: II., The Early Life and 
Poetry of Spenser.” 

Mr. W. R. Morfill, reader in Russian and 
the Slavonic languages at Oxford, was to 
deliver a public lecture on Friday of this week 
upon “ Nicholas Nekrasov.” 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society this week, Prof. J. H. 
Middleton was to read a paper on the Lewis 
collection in the possession of Corpus Christi 
College, and the collection itself was to be on 
view in the college. 

The Fitz william Museum syndicate at 
Cambridge have recommended that a voluntary 
Church rate of £20, paid out of the Fitzwilliam 
fund to the church of St. Mary the Less, be 
discontinued in the future, mainly on the 
ground of the loss of income caused by the 
conversion of Consols. 

0> T Tuesday next, February 23, the newly- 
founded Oxford University Fencing Club will 
give an assault of arms, in which the president 
(Sir F. Pollock), Mr. Egerton Castle, Mr. 
W. H. Pollock, and other gentlemen, both 
French and English, have promised to take 
part. The exhibition will consist of foil-play, 
fencing with duelling swords, rapier and dagger, 
rapier and cloak, sword and buckler, sabres, 
Highland broadsword and target, &c. 

It may be noted that the two Chancellor’s 
medallists at Cambridge this year are Johnians; 
while both the Craven and the Porson scholars 
come from Caius. Out of these four, we 
believe that three were City of London boys. 

According to the Orford Magazine, the total 
of matriculations this term has been forty-four, 
the largest numbers being at Balliol (six), and 
Christ Church, Merton, and Queen’s (five 
each). 

It is announced that the Privy Council have 
modified the proposed charter of the proposed 
teaching university for London so as to alter 
tho name from “ Albert ” to “ Gresham.” 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish almost 
immediately a booklet by Prof. Karl Pearson, 
entitled The New University for London: a 
Guide to its History and a Criticism of its 
Defects. It largely consists of a reprint of his 
communications on the subject to the Academy, 
which we may remind our readers have been 
constructive as well as polemical. 

A majority of the professors of Berlin 
University (including Helmholtz, Mommsen, 
and Virchow) have signed a petition against 
the primary education bill, recently introduced 
by the Government into the Prussian Diet, on 
the grounds that the bill restricts the present 
rights of tho state to direct education, and 
strengthens the influence on schools of an out¬ 
side power. 

We are glad to receive a correction to our 
remark of last week, that Prof. Alfred 
Goodwin’s name will not bo preserved by any 
published work. As a matter of fact, his 
edition of the Homeric Hymns is already in 
the hands of the Clarendon Press; and his 
friends contemplate printing a course of 
Lectures on Scholars which he delivered in 
London a little while ago. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

L’ALTISSIliO POET A. 

[Sic unicus una non alter.) 

When He, The Solitary, was on earth, 

And to all Moral Genius gave his name, 

Whence verse so human had pathetic birth 
In Parables that with redemption came,— 

Not bay leaves, even, the pitiless entwined 
But bitter thorns for his anointed head, 

While their rude hate with priestly arts combined, 
And with a world’s consent bis blood was shed. 
Grieve not! Yet many of his kind shall be,— 
Heaven-bom; here burdened with aspirings vain; 
Disowned by all but the Divinity: 

In .sackcloth garmented, in ashes lain. 

Grieve not, O Poets ! Pass the living death: 

Your work but waits for your departing breath. 

Thos. Gordon Hake. 


OBITUARY. 

THE REV. W. A. HARRISON. 

WEregret to have to record the death, at the age 
of sixty-three, after a long illness, of the Rev. 
William Anthony Harrison, Rector of Barnes, 
Surrey, to which living he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s only last year. 

Mr. Harrison was perhaps most widely known 
as a Shaksperian scholar, and especially in con¬ 
nexion with what has been called “ the Herbert 
Fittontheory of the Sonnets.” When, on May 
30,1884, Mr. T. Tyler, maintaining that William 
Herbert was Shakspere’s friend of these 
poems, discussed their chronology before 
the New Shakspere Society, and placed the first 
seventeen, which contain a strong exhortation 
to marry, in the spring of 1598, as Herbert 
was then only eighteen, Dr. Furaivall suggested 
that search should be made with respect to the 
ago at marriage in Elizabethan times of other 
young persons. On the next day Mr. Harrison 
was so fortunate as to find, from the Calendars 
of State Papers in tho British Museum, that 
there are in the Record Office letters from the 
parents of Herbert himself, written in 1597, 
and making arrangements for his marriage 
with the granddaughter of Lord Burghley; 
and entirely suitable also was the fact that, 
notwithstanding the consent of parents, the 
negotiationsproved eventually abortive, through 
some cause unexplained. Mr. Harrison also 
took very great interest in the identification of 
the “dark lady ” with Mrs. Mary Fitton; and 
in the Academy of July 5, 1884, he called 
attention to the proof of Shakspere’s dramatic 
company being brought into connexion with 
the Fittons, which is to be drawn from the 
dedication of Kemp’s Nine ilaies wonder, 
published in 1600. Other important sugges¬ 
tions of Mr. Harrison’s are recorded in Mr. 
Tyler’s recently published Commentary on the 
Sonnets. He took also great interest in Shak¬ 
spere’s “ Richard II.,” and the text of three 
facsimiles of early quartos of this play was, 
with much labour, prepared by him for Dr. 
Fumivall’8 series. In the introduction to the 
facsimile of the Duke of Devonshire's copy of 
the First Quarto, he intended to treat ,more 
comprehensively various questions connected 
with the play. The work had, however, to be 
devolved on Mr. P. A. Daniel, who remarks 
with regard to Mr. Harrison, “ Ill health and 
the pressure of other duties have denied him tho 
leisure needed for the task.” 

Mr. Harrison’s father was a surgeon : and 
he is said to have been himself originally 
intended for the medical profession. Entering 
Caius College, Cambridge, he, however, in 1856 
took his degree with a first class in the Moral 
Sciences Tripos. In subjects of this examina¬ 
tion, especially the social questions connected 
with political economy, he continued to take 
interest till the end of his life. 

With his wide and varied attainments there 
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was associated great amiability of disposition; 
and his loss cannot but be severely felt by those 
who were favoured with his acquaintance. 

Of his labours for twenty-three years in a 
populous South London parish, this is not the 
place to speak. 


MAGAZINES AND REVfFAYA. 

The Boleliti of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January opens with a favourable 
notice of Sr. Salva's “Las Cortes de 1392 en 
Burgos." F. Coello examines and fills up the 
MS. work of Don. T. de Cuevas on the External 
Relations of Morocco, and advises its publica¬ 
tion. On the demand of the Sultan of Morocco, 
in 1561, for their restoration, all the Arabic 
MSS. in the Escorial were in danger of being 
burnt, and were saved only by the influence of 
the Inquisitor-general, the Marquis de Velate, 
and Philip III. F. Coello also writes on a fresh 
territorial division of Spain for military 
purposes. Antonio M. Fabie exposes some of 
the legends which have gathered round Juan 
Perez de Marchena, Prior of the Convent La 
Rabida, in connexion with Columbus. Father 
Fita prints some inedited and highly interesting 
Bulls of Boniface VIII. concerning theoaptivity 
and death in Granada of San Pedro Pascual, 
Bishop of Jaen (129T-1300). Two descriptions 
are given of fine Roman mosaics lately dis¬ 
covered near Bobadilla, and now preserved on 
the property of the Marquis de la Yega de 
Armijo, near Cordova; and the number con¬ 
cludes with some newly-discovered Roman 
inscriptions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

THE BEGINNINGS OF FER9L\N HISTORY. 

I. 

Athenaeum Club, B.W.: Feb. 15,1892. 

The publication of another volume of the 
“ Recoras of the Past” is a welcome incident 
for those students who like to unravel the 
intricacies of early history, and havo not the 
advantage of being able to read the Egyptian 
and Assyrian records in the original. Perhaps 
you will allow me to comment on some 
problems which have suggested themselves in 
reading the inscriptions referring to Cyrus 
published in Prof. Sayce’s new volume. 

Cyrus calls himself in his own inscriptions 
King of Ansan or Anzan, and the same title is 
given to him in the inscription of Nabonidus 
from Sippara. The name Ansan has given rise 
to a sharp polemic—Oppert, Winckler, and 
Noldeke denying, and Rawlinson, Sayce, 
Halevy, and others affirming, that it means 
simply Elam, which itself means The High¬ 
lands. It seems to me that the latter view is 
established beyond all doubt, and Prof. Sayce’s 
arguments are conclusive. Among them is a 
quotation from a lexical tablet, published in the 
second volume of The Inscription* of Western 
I Asia (xlvii. 18), in which Ansan is distinctly 
given as the equivalent of Elam, 
j That Cyrus should style himself King of 
Elam was a startling revelation to some people, 

| and yet it was not so strange after all. The 
Elamites* or “ mountaineers ” styled them- 
1 selves, as we learn from the second column in 
the Achaemenian inscriptions, Hapirdi. This 
j was converted by the Greeks into 'ApAptoi or 
] Miptoi, just as they converted the Persian 
Bardhiya and the Babylonian Burziya into 
SStpSis or MfpSu, both names meaning simply 
the Mard or Bard. The native name of the 
Elamites, therefore, was the Bards or Mards 
(see Halevy, Bah/lonian Record, iv. 76). 

Now, Ctesias among his many blundering 
statements distinctly calls Cyrus the son of a 
Mardian robber; and Herodotus and others 
had already told us that he called his eldest 
son MrpSis or the Mard, while he repeatedly tells 
us that Susa was the capital of the Achaemenian 
kings. There were ample reasons, therefore, 
j for suspecting a close connexion between Cyrus 
and Elam. 

The fact that he should call himself King of 
Ansan wag, nevertheless, remarkable. That he 
and his people were Persians there can be no 
doubt whatever; and Darius, who claims to 
1 descend from the same stock, styles himself 
distinctly an Aryan and a Persian. On the 
other hand, the Elamites or Mards were neither 
Persians nor Aryans. Their language and their 
race were not even Indo-European. It follows 
that Elam must at some date have been 
conquered by the Persians, whose king then 
took the name of King of Ansan or Elam. This 
seems clear. When, then, did this conquest 
take place ' Cyrus in liis cylinder inscription 
calls himself the son of Cambyses the great- 
king, the king of the city of Ansan; the j 
grandson of Cyrus the great king, king of the 
city of Ansan; and grandson of Tsaispis the 
great king, king of the city of Ansan (see his 
Cylinder Inscriptions, 1. 21). 

This inscription seems to establish two facts : 
first, the trustworthiness of the descent of 
Cyrus and Darius as given by Herodotus, with 
which it completely agrees; and the worth¬ 
lessness of the statements of Ctesias on the 
same subject, when he calls Cyrus the son of 
Athadates, a Mardian brigand, and Argosti, a 
goat-herd. In the second place, it points to the 
fact that the Persian conquest of Ansau or Elam 
took place at least as early as the time of 

* The Semites so called them, whence their 
Greek name of Elymeans. 


Tsaispis, or Teispes, as Herodotus calls him; 
and it seems very probable that Tsaispis 
was the first Persian leader who occupied it. 
This was suggested by E. Meyer in his 
Oeschichte des AHerthums, and supported by 
an ingenious argument which does not seem to 
have been noticed by English writers, although 
it throws an interesting light on the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Jeremiah, prophesying at the beginning of 
the reign of Jehoiakin, i.e., about 604 B.C., still 
recognises kings of Elam (c. xxv., v. 25). 
Prophesying again, at the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekrah, i.e., about 596, he writes : 

“ The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the 
prophet concerning Elam in the beginning of the 
reign of Zedetun, king of Judah, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: Behold, I will break the 
bow of Elam, the chief of their might. And upon 
Elam will I bring the four winds from the four 
quarters of heaven, and will scatter them toward 
all those winds; and there shall be no nation 
whither the outcasts of Elam shall not come; and 
I will cause Elam to be dismayed before their 
enemies, and before them that seek their life; and 
I will bring evil upon them, even my fierce anger, 
saith the Lord ; aud 1 will send the sword after 
them, till I have consumed them ; and I will set 
my throne in Elam, and will destroy from thence 
king and princes, saith the Lord. But it shall come 
to pass in the latter days, that I will bring again 
the captivity of Elam, saith the Lord’’ (Jeremiah 
xlix. 34-39). 

A few years later, namely, in the twelfth year 
after Jehoiakin had been carried away, i.e., in 
586 B.c., we find Ezekiel writing : 

“ The strong among the mighty shall speak to him 
out of the midst of hell with them that help him, 
they are gone down, they lie uncirctiracised, slaiu 
by the sword. Asshur is there. . . . There is 

Elam and all her multitude round about her grave, 
all of them slaiu, fallen by the sword, which are 
gone down uncircumcised into the nether parts of 
the earth, which caused their terror in the land of 
the living; yet have they borne their shame with 
them that go down to the pit. They have set her 
a bed in the midst of the slain with all her 
multitude; her graves are round about him, all of 
them uncircumcised, slain by the sword; though 
their terror was caused in the land of the living, 
yet have they borne their shame with them that go 
down to the pit; he is put in the midst of them 
that be slain ” (Jeremiah xxxii. 24, 25). 

These passages have been understood to refer 
to the campaigns of Assurbanipal against Elam; 
but this is impossible. Assurbanipal had then 
been dead some time. His reign extended from 
668 to 626 ; nor did he destroy the kingdom as is 
implied in the prophecies. They evidently, as 
Meyer urges, contemplated the annihilation of 
the nation, which only followed on its conquest 
by the Persians; and this probably took place 
about 596 B.c. 

Having approximately fixed the date of the 
conquest of Elam, the next point that suggests 
itself for inquiry is, whence did the invading 
Persians come ? This question involves diffi¬ 
culties, and is perhaps fruitful of some sug¬ 
gestions which I will reserve for another letter. 

H. H. Howorth. 


THE HUNDRED AND TENTH I'SALM. 

Oriental MSS. Department, British Musrum : 

Feb. 14,1892. 

While reflecting on the date of Psalm ox. 
with the Hebrew text before me, it struck me 
that the psalm contains an acrostic, and that 
the name embodied in it is no other than that, 
of Simon, Hebrew The tt’ is the first, 

letter in the word which begins the oracle 
in v. 1; and the headings of the next three 
verses—viz., niPO, ”JDP, 3?2tT3—complete the 
name 

If this be so, the theory (lately advocated 
with so much force by Prof. Cheyne in his 
Bampton Lectures) that Simon the Maccabee 
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was the person originally addressed in Psalm cx. 
would appear to receive a striking confirmation 
from an entirely unexpected quarter. After the 
introductory phrase, “The oracle of Yahweh 
to my lord,” the psalmist, bearing the name of 
his lord vividly in mind, proceeds to weave 
rhnt name, by means of an acrostic, into the 
divine oracle itself; and one almost hears the 
psalmist say, “The oracle of Yahweh to my 
lord, even to Simon: Sit thou on my right 
hand.” 

It woidd not be very difficult to make more 
or less plausible guesses as to the acrostic 
nature of the first letters of the remaining 
three verses, viz., the letters ; but, con¬ 
sidering that competent critics look upon this 
part of the psalm as manifestly incomplete, the 
difficulty of finding a perfectly satisfactory 
solution for the c'S is once explained. In 
fact, the break in the acrostic appears to confirm 
the theory that the latter half of the psalm is 
incomplete, and the theory of incompleteness 
may in its turn be held to confirm the acrostic 
theory. For, if the second part of the psalm 
wants a verse or two (more likely one than two), 
the acrostic must be imperfect also; and, as 
the theory of incompleteness and the acrostic 
theory have been proposed in perfect inde¬ 
pendence of one another, the fact of their 
mutual confirmation should appear to be of 
considerable importance. 

With regard to the theological question in¬ 
volved in this subject, it is perhaps best to 
quote the well-weighed words of Prof. Driver 
in his “ Introduction ” to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, in a note on p. 363, where he 
says that the cogency of our Lord’s well-known 
argument based on this psalm “is unimpaired, 
so long as it is recognised that the psalm is 
a Messianic one, and that the august language 
used in it of the Messiah is not compatible 
with the position of one who was a mere human 
son of David.” 

A very eminent Biblical critic, to whom I 
made a private communication on the acrostic, 
before making it public, has drawn my atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the idea of acrostic psalms 
in general had occurred to Bickell (see his 
Conspectus rii Syror’tm Literariae, p. 20), 
and also to the late much lamented Lagarde 
(see Academy, January 1,1872). It will prob¬ 
ably be worth while, on a future occasion, to 
review the observations made by these great 
scholars, and to make further investigations 
into the subject. 

G. Marqoi.iouth, 


DANTE’S REFERENCE TO ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT IN INDIA. 

Stanhoo Gi-nngr>, Norfolk: Dec. 28,1891. 

In a well-known passage in the Inferno 
(xiv. vv. 28-39) Dante compares the flakes of 
fire which were rained down upon the violent 
against God in the Seventh Circle of Hell to 
the flames which fell upon Alexander and his 
army in India:— 

“ Sovra tutto il sabbiou d’un cader lento 
Piovean di fnoeo dilatote falde 
Come di neve in alpe senza vento. 

Quali Alessandro in quelle parti calde 
D’ India vide sovralo sno stnolo 
Piamme cadere infino a terra salde: 

PercY ei provvide a scalpitar lo suolo 

Con le sue schiere, per cid che il vapore 
Me’si stingueva rnentre ch'era solo: 

Tale scendeva l’eternale ardore; 

i in 1‘ I ’arena s’nccendea com ’esca 
Sotto focile.” 

It lias already been pointed out that the 
account of this episode is in all probability 
derived, directly or indirectly, from a passage 
in the spurious Epistola Alexandri Regis ad 
Aristotilem preceptorem suum de Mirabilibus 
Indie (see Academy, February 2, 1889, where 


the passage in question is given from MS. Brit. 
Mus. Sloane, 1785). 

I am inclined to think that Dante’s descrip¬ 
tion is a reminiscenoe, not of the passage in 
the Epistola itself, but of a passage in the Old 
French Romans d’Alixandre (twelfth century), 
which is undoubtedly an imitation of the 
account in the Epistola. 

To begin with, Dante compares the falling fire 
to flakes of snow descending. This exact simile 
occurs in the Romans but not in the Epistola. 
Further, he expressly mentions the incident as 
having happened to Alexander in “the hot 
regions of India.” In the Epistola part of the 
catastrophe is attributed to the blowing about 
by the hurricane of the fires which had been 
lighted in the camp on account of the “ frigus 
ingens.” In the Romans, on the contrary, 
particular stress is laid upon the terrible heat; 
it is mentioned no less than five times in the 
forty lines which immediately precede the 
account of the episode in question— 

“ A grant paine soufrirent le color et le rost, 

II ne truevent taut hombre n .i. sens horn 
s’acost.” 

“ Por poi que toutc Post d’angosce ne remaint, 

Quar li caus les argue et li sois les'destraint.” 

“ Ce li dient si homme. . . 

1’ardors est si grans, ja serions estaint.” 

“ Ja estoit li caus grans. . 

“ Li calors del solel ostoit si grans ceus.” 

In any case Dante has, either purposely or 
inadvertently, made an alteration in the 
account of one part of the episode, in which 
both the Epistola and the Romans agree. Dante 
says that Alexander bade his soldiers stamp 
out the fames, whereas it was the snow (which 
fell after the storm of wind and fire) that the 
soldiers trampled down. 

The incident is thus related in the Romans 
(p. 337 of Michelant’s edition) : The army has 
just been attacked by some wonderful monsters, 
“ naked and shaggy and cloven to the navel,” 
and is about to pursue them when a tremendous 
whirlwind arises which blows down their tents 
and makes havoc of the camp. While the 
soldiers are attempting to protect themselves 
with their shields from the effects of the storm, 
another calamity comes upom them in the 
shape of falling fire which “descends like 
snow” and sets the whole region in a blaze. 
This is followed by a heavy fall of snow, which 
has to be trampled down, and the snow again 
is succeeded by a violent storm of rain : 

“ Cil de Post s’estormisent, ja eusaent sens 
Quant .i. estorbillons lor est devant creus, 

Que tantes et herbeges lor ont tout abatus, 

Lor soumiers abatus et de tisous ferus. 

Entrues que envers ans hurtent de lor escus, 

Lor est autres damages aprocies et creus. 
Easement comme nois est fas del eiel pit ns ; 

Trestovt art la conlree easement eomme fits, 
s * * * 

“ Quant li vens fu ci : us et li estorbillons, 

Voient venir les rains (me. rais) ardans comme 
tisous; 

Cil de Post s’estormisent, qui criement les 
carbons; 

De lor escus se ouevrent, ce fu lor garisons. 

* * -* * 

“ Quant del ciel fu caiie li ardors et Parsons, 

A negier commenca de Pair qui fu enbrons ; 

Ne demora puis gaires si en vint grans fuisons, 
Et les flocel caioient si grans eomme toisons. . . 
Alixandres eommande n trestons ses barons 
Que ne remegne en Post escuiers, ne garcous, 
Que en mainent les bestes par tous les pavilions, 
Et abatent le noif a peus et a bastons. 

Por le calor des bestes fu grans remetions ; 

Li nois qui est remise, cauca comme sablons. 
Apres lor vint de pluie si grans confusions 
Que toute enporte aval le noif et les glacons.” 

This same incident is described in the 
abridged Latin version (by “ Leo arohi- 
I presbyter ”) of Pseudo-Callisthenes, commonly 
I known as Historia de Praeliis. M. Paul Meyer 
< has demonstrated in his book on Alexander the 


Great ( Alexandre le Grand dans la litterature 
franqaise, Paris, 1886) that, contrary to the 
general opinion, this work was not made use of 
by any of the French poets who treated of 
the history of Alexander, its introduction into 
French literature not having taken place until 
quite late in the thirteenth century. In Italy, 
however, it had been popularised, more than 
sixty years before the composition of the 
“ Divina Commedia,” by means of a version in 
elegiacs written in the year 1236 by Wilkinus 
de Spoleto. As it is by no means impossible, 
therefore, that Dante derived his knowledge of 
the episode from this work, and not from either 
the Epistola ad Aristotilem or the Romans 
d’Alixandre, I subjoin the account of the 
incident given in the Historia de Praeliis (from 
MS. Bib. Nat. nouv. acq. 174, after Paul Meyer, 
op. cit., ii. 178): — 

“ Circa vero horam undecimam tanta virtus Euri 
venti flare eepit quodomnes tendas et papiliones de 
ipsis castris ad terram dedit, et erat magna 
angustia ipsis militibus eoque t.ollebat ventns 
scintillas et titiones de ipsis foris quos accensos 
habebant, et feriebant illos et incendebant 
eos. . . . Cum nutem recessisset ipse 

ventus, coutinuo ceperunt milites ejus colligere 
que ipse ventus dispersemt. Et amoto 
exercitu, venerunt iu quandam vallem maxi¬ 
mum, et castrametatns est ibi . . . Et tunc 

precepit accendi focos plurimos, eepitque magnum 
frigus accrescere, et ceperunt cadere nives sicut 
lane majores. Continuo precepit militibus suis ut, 
calcarent eas pedibus, quia timebant ne cresceret. 
ipsa nivis. Adjuvabant enim eos multum ipsi foci 
quos accensos habebant; sed tamen mortui sunt 
quingenti milites ex ipsa nive, quos jussit. 
Alexander sepeliri. Deindo venit maxima pluvia 
que fuit causa salutis eorum, et cessaverunt ipse 
nives. Inter hec supervenit cum ipsa pluvia nubes 
maxime obscure, ita ut tree dies sine calore* essent, 
eo quod nubes, obscure pendebant super eos, et 
ceperunt cadere decelo ardentes nubes sicut facule, 
ita ut totnm carnpnm arderet, deinccndio illarnm.’ 

It will be observed, however, that the par¬ 
ticular simile of the “ flames falling like snow.” 
which is common both to the Romans 
d’Alixandre and to Dante, is absent from this 
account, as it is from that in the Epistola ; and 
that here again there is no allusion to the heat, 
which is a conspicuous feature in the Romans, 
and is also mentioned by Dante. On the whole 
therefore, it seems not improbable that the 
Romans was Dante’s authority for the episode, 
especially when it is borne in mind that he was 
well acquainted with the literature of the 
Languo d’Oi'l—witness his references (in the 
Divina Commedia alone) to the Romans de la 
Table. Ronde [Inf. v. 67, 128, xxxii. 61 ; Par. 
xvi. 15), the Chanson de Roland (Inf. xxxi. 16; 
xxxii. 122; Par. xviii. 43), and the Chanson 
d’Aliseavs (Par. xviii. 46). 

Paget Toynbee. 


WHAT NAME DOES “TACK” COME FROM? 


Bodleian Library: Fob. l.% 1892. 

Dr. Chance asks, “Where did Mr. Nicholson 
get his Eng. Johan from ? ” If he will 
look in the index to Prof. Skeat’s edition of 
Piers Plowman he will find that Langland 
alone uses Iohon fifteen times, and uses no other 
form (setting aside Jakke, Jaeke, and Jack). 
And if lie will turn to vol. 2, p. 34, of Wal- 
singham’s Historia Anglieanu (Bolls Series), he 
will see that, the oldest MS. (fourteenth century) 
of the celebrated letter there printed contains 
Johan five times, and applies it to three 
different persons. 

I have turned to the Year-books of Edward I. 
iu the Rolls Series to see how early I can 
find Johan; and I find it at the very beginning 

* So I conjecture for colore, which Paul Meyer 
prints in his text, with the correction sole in foot¬ 
note. 
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of the first volume, the date of the ease being 
1292, and of the MS. “towards the close of 
the reign of Edward I.” It is true that the 
cases are in Norman-French, but the names 
throughout are obviously in the vernacular. 
On the same page the same man is called Jon, 
which is the common form of the name in this 
volume. On p. 337 (same year) Johann is 
found, on p. 267 (same year) Jehan; the owner 
of the latter name is called Jon in the follow¬ 
ing line, and Jehan may be a slip of the 
reporter, the scribe, the editor, or the printer 
—for I have seen no other Jehan in these 
volumes, while there are Johans by the 
hundred. 

Supposing that the Jan out of which Jane- 
kin arose was not a dialectal variant of Jon, I 
should not derive it, as Dr. Chance supposes, 
from Johan, Jehan, J’han, but from Johan 
alone, or Johan followed by Jo’an: the con¬ 
tinental French Jehan is not wanted at all, nor 
can I think that people so lazy as to drop the 
first vowel would have the energy left to say 
J’han. 

Dr. Chance has pointed out no real element 
of weakness in my derivation which I had not 
pointed out mysolf, but he has made the 
derivation look much weaker than it is. He 
asks “ when and where has the dim. kyn (kin) 
become ky ? ” Did I not quote donkey = dun- 
kin, and the Banffshire diminutives in -ickie = 
-ikin ? Does Dr. Chanoe dispute those deriva¬ 
tions ? He can hardly mean that it makes a 
difference whether these words, which I suppose 
have not been committed to print till modern 
times, are spolt with -ky, -ckie, or -key. But, if 
he does, let me say that the Century Dictionary 
gives donky and donkie, as well as donkey. 

He says “Jacky does, indeed, still exist; 
but this has been made out of Jack by adding 
y, as in John, John(n)y.” He gives no evidence 
whatever for that statement.* Supposing, for 
the sake of his argument, that John(n)y is a 
case of the kind, or, if it is not, that there are 
provable cases of the addition of -y to a 
Christian name, it does not in the least follow 
that Jacky has been so formed. What seems 
more certain to our preconceived notions than 
that Hughie or Hewie—I do not know how it 
is written—is formed from Hugh by adding 
ie (=y) ? Yet in the 1292 Year-book to which 
I have referred we get only the forms Heue, 
Hue, and Huue, which are of course dis¬ 
syllables ; and in the same volume we get Bare 
(<•/. Sarey?) but no Sara(h). So Dr. Chance 
would doubtless say that Willy and Tommy are 
formed from Will and Torn; yet in Piers 
Plowman we get Wille and Tomme several 
times, but no Will and Tom, and in Gower’s 
Vox clamantis i. 783, 786 Thomme and Wille 
(both trochees), but still no Tom and Will. 
Is Dr. Chance or anyone else entitled to say 
that our Willy and Tommy are formed from 
Will and Tom, and that they are not virtually 
identical with the fourteenth century dissyllabic 
forms from which Will and Tom have been 
shortened ? Preconceived notions as to the 
priority of such forms are valueless: what 
we want is evidence. I gave in my former 
letter evidence that Jacke is earlier than Jack, 
aud that about 1483 Jakke was still a dis¬ 
syllable ; and. while I cannot be sure that Jacky 
represents this same dissyllable, Dr. Chance 
gives no evidence that it does not. 

I find, by the way, that I was wrong in 
citing Bobbe from Gower: he writes Hobbe. 
Nor am I now sure that Wille = Willi — Willi- | 

' In the Metrical Chronicle of Scotland (Rolls Series), 
written in the first half of the sixteenth century, 

I have in a few minutes found two instances of 
.Tohnne as a dissyllable (for the metre of the poem 
Beems quite regular): they are lines 47,638 and 
56,182. Whether there may have been an earlier 
form J6hanne (from J6hannem?) I have not time 
to investigate: cf. Jane-kin P 


am; fori find in the 1292 Year-book Willem 
[cf. our dialectal Will’m ?) as well as William. 

But, since the question is whether -kin ever 
becomes -ky, let me submit these few sots of 
names from Kelly’s London Directory for 1891; 
Dickinson, Dickeson, Dickson; Huskinson, 
Huskisson; Nickinson, Nickisson, Nixon; 
Wilkin (and Wilkins), Wilkie, Wilke (and 
Wilks). These seeming analogies may break 
down on investigation; but they look like 
supporting my derivation of Jack from Jankin. 
Ana as apparent instances of -kin degraded 
into -k, I would refer to Jenkins and Jenks, 
Perkins and Perks, Tompkins, Tonkin, and 
Tonks. 

It would not be fair to conceal two facts 
which I have observed sinoe my former letter. 
In the Metrical Chronicle of Scotland (Bolls 
Series), vol. iii., p, 404, we find Jack Straw 
thrice called Jakis Stro; but the writer was a 
sixteenth-century Soot, and may have con¬ 
founded the unfamiliar Southron form with the 
French name. Also in the Bodleian MS. 
Cherry 24 there is a shorter version of the poem 
printed in Wright’s Political Poems, i. 227, and 
in the heading are the names Jaks Straws and 
JaksTylcre: but (1) the name Jaks does not 
occur in any form in this copy of the poem, (2) 
the heading as printed by Wright is Versus 
de tempore Johannis Straw, (3) the poem as 
printed by Wright contains the name Jak twice 
and no other form of it, (4) the transcript in 
the Cherry MS.(is as late as about 1700—so that, 
if the transcriber found the name before him at 
all, he possibly misread it out of Jake. 

And that reminds me that in the Bolls Series 
Year-books, written in Norman-French, I have 
twice found St. James called “ Seint Jake” 
(in 1292 and in 1339-40), but each time in the 
object-case; and that Dr. Chance has not 
alluded to the instances I gave of the way in 
which the French name is known to have been 
spelt and pronounced in England, nor has he 
produced any instance of the French name being 
spelt by a fourteenth century Englishman with 
a double guttural. 

I would further add that a distinguished 
Oxford phonetician tells me that if the French 
Jake = Jacobum had come into English it 
would infallibly have had a long a, i.e., in the 
fourteenth century it would have been sounded 
Jitk(e), and in the nineteenth Jake. My 
friend adds that the difficulty of Jankin 
passing into Jakke is lessened by the fact that 
in Icelandic nk continually passes into kk. 

Such facts—assuming them to be correct— 
as that May = both Mary and Margaret, and 
that Ninon—Anne, Catherine, or Eugenie, prove 
only (as so stated) that the same form may 
have various meanings with a different pedigree 
for each; and this any dictionary shows at a 
glance. Patty is a pet name for Martha; I 
dare say it is also a pet name for Patrioia, of 
which it is much more suggestive: but if so, 
the etymologist of the future would not be 
justified in arguing that Patty = Martha is 
borrowed from Patricia. 

When I mentioned tho two 1430 instances of 
Jackanapes as confirming Prof. Skeat's explana¬ 
tion of that word, I had forgotten Dr. Chance s 
note in Notes and Queries. I now find that in that 
note he cites no instances whatever in support 
of his theory of the original meaning; until he 
does, I for one must stand by Prof. Skeat, as 
the sense in the two instances of 1450 is quite 
plain. If our linguistic conclusions are to be 
safe, evidence must have the largest possible 
part in their formation. 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 


“ DEWS.” 

Llanwrin, Machynlleth: Feb. IS, 1892. 

I avail myself of the correspondence which 
is now carried on in the Academy to borrow 


the above heading, though the similar word 
Dews, which troubles us in the principality, has 
apparently nothing to do with it. Of the 

a lish Deuce I have nothing to say; but I 
to point out a common saying in some 
parts of Wales, when a person does something 
which affects us, and of whioh we disapprove, 
“ Mi a ddeuaf ag ef at ddews ,” that is, I will 
bring him to his senses, I will manage or 
master him. In Salesbury’s Welsh-English 
Dictionary (1547), the (supposed) Welsh Dews 
is explained by the English Deux; and in Dr. 
Davies’s Latin-Welsh Dictionary (1632), y 
ddews is given as the equivalent of the Latin 
(or Greek) Dyas. I have never heard the word 
used except in the phrase which I have just 
quoted, and which is, or used to be, of very 
common occurrence in some parts bf Cardigan¬ 
shire. 

D. Silvan Evans. 


A BURMESE ANECDOTE. 

Dedham 8cliool, Essex : Feb. Irt, 1892. 

“A Burmese Anecdote” quoted by Mr. R. 
F. St. A. St. John in the Academy of February 
13, forms part of the Mahipingala-j a taka 
(Fausboll II., pp. 240-242) and was translated 
into English in the Folk Lore Journal by the 
writer of this note. 

It was not Pingala’s rough language, but 
his cruel deeds, that made his subjects rejoice 
at the accession of a new king. The porter, 
whose head had now some rest from his late 
master’s blacksmith-like fist, wept, because he 
feared that Hell’s warders and even Yama him¬ 
self would get a taste of the departed king’s 
mighty blows upon their pates, and unable to 
endure them, would release him, and bring him 
back to this iife. Buddha comforts the porter 
by telling him that those who had gone to 
another world will not return in “the body” 
to this world. It. Morris. 


DR. BERDOE’S BBOWNINO CYCLOPAEDIA. 

London: Feb. X0,1892. 

The undiscriminating way in whioh this book 
has been received generally by the press puts a 
certain compulsion on those who are not bunded 
by its specious utility to utter words of warning 
against its being taken as authoritative. 

Mr. E. K. Chambers has already called 
attention in the Academy of February 6 to 
some of Dr. Berdoe’s blunders on points of 
quite elementary Greek scholarship. But Dr. 
Berdoe, besides being ignorant of Greek, is 
apparently little better acquainted with Latin, 
as appears from a note on p. 452, which 
casualty caught my eye in turning over the 
leaves: “ Quantum e.st hominum venustiorum : 
how much happier were the men ” ! A man 
who could say that would say anything. 

Nor is Dr. Berdoe entitled to rank very high 
as a commentator on Browning, when one con¬ 
siders his note on the little poems, “Meeting 
at Night” and “Parting at Morning.” Let 
me quote the latter: 

“ Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 

And tho sun looked over the mountain’s rim : 
And straight was a path of gold for him. 

And the need of a world of men for me.” 

I believe that people have found difficulties in 
these lines; but the speaker in both poems 
must be the same, ana “ him ” in the third 
line here must be the sun, whose rays making 
a golden path on the sea point to the man the 
contrast between the spiritual intensity depicted 
in the first poem and the common life to whioh 
at day he has to return. Even stated so, an 
explanation of such a poem, which ought to be 
caught and not analysed, is odious. But what 
are we to say of this note of Dr. Berdoe’s: 

“ In the sequel the rising sun calls men to work ; 
the man of the poem to work of a lucrative 
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character; and excites in the woman (if we in¬ 
terpret the slightly obscure line correctly) a desire 
for more society than the Eeaside home affords.” 

Dr. Berdoe adds, 

“ Commentators on these poems have evidently 
jumped the difficulty.” 

In Greek, Latin, and English. Dr. Berdoe 
must be considered suspect; and suspicion of his 
Italian, too, is hardly avoidable. Respect may 
still be allowed to the authorities whom he has 
incorporated, but readers must be warned 
against relying on the accuracy of the book 
otherwise. 

Hugh Chisholm. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 21, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “The 
Sun,” by Mrs. R. A. Proctor. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ••Life in a North Country 
Village,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Monday, Feb. 22, 6 p.m. London Institution: “ Popular 
Superstitions and Traditions,” by Mr. O. L. Gomme. 

6 pm. Hellenic : “ Poseidon’s Trident,” by Mr 
H. B. Walters; “ The Chariot-Group of the Mausoleum,” 
by Prof. Percy Gardner. 

8 pm Aristotelian: “Theories of Pleasure,” by 
Mr. G. E. Underbill. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “Journeys in Mashona- 
land, ana Explorations amoDg the Zimbabwe and other 
Ruins,” by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 

Tuesday, Feb. 23. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Brain,” 
VL, by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Artistic Treatment of 
Jeweller)-: Jewel and Address Caskets,” by Mr. J. Wil¬ 
liam Tonks. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Natives of 
Borneo,” ll., from the Papers of the late H. Brooke Low, 
by Mr. H. Ling Roth. 

Wednesday, Feb. 24, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Ancient and 
Modern Ait Pottery of Japan.” by Mr. Ernest Hart. 

8 pm. Geological: “ The Raised Beaches and 

* Head * or Bubble-Drift of the 8outh of England, their 
Relation to the Valley-Drifts and to the Glacial Period, 
and on a late Poet-Glacial Submergence,” IL, by Dr. 
Joseph Prestwich; “The Pleistocene Deposits of the 
Sussex Coast, and their Equivalents in other Districts,” 
by Mr. Clement Reid. 

Thursday, Feb. 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Some 
Recent Biological Discoveries,” III., by Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ Experimental Meteor¬ 
ology,” by Mr. Shelford Bidwell. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 28, 6 p.m. Physical: “ Modes of represen tiug 
Electromotive Forces and Currents in Diagrams,” by 
Prof. 8. P. Thompson; “The Flexure of Long Pillars 
under their own Weight,” by Prof. Maurioe Fitzgerald ; 
“ Choking Coil*.” by Prof. J. Perry. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: “Compensation,” by 
Miss Helen Onnerod. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Optical Projection,” 
by Sir David Salomons. 

Saturday, Feb. 27, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Matter: 
at Beet and in Motion,” m., by Lord Rayleigh. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENpE. 

M. Fall Quintiliani Institutionis Oraloriae 

Liber Bedmus. By W. Peterson. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) 

1)k. Peterson may be congratulated on 
having produced a very sound and service¬ 
able edition of this interesting book. He 
has evidently taken,great pains with it, and 
his labour has not been thrown away. In 
his Introduction he gives a short sketch of 
the author’s life, of which we know, how¬ 
ever, very little; a careful discussion of the 
nature of his literary criticism, with special 
reference to the sources from which some of 
it may have been drawn ; a detailed exam¬ 
ination of Quintilian’s Latin, with copious 
illustrations drawn from this particular 
book; and, finally, a full account of the 
MSS. . On the latter subject it may be 
mentioned that he identifies the Codex 
Harleianus (2661) of the British Museum 
with a codex long missing from the Diissel- 
dorf Library, and assigns it a placo of 
considerable importance among the Quin¬ 


tilian MS8. The curious story of the way 
in which it passed, with other MSS., into the 
possession of the British Museum has 
recently been told in the Classical Review by 
Mr. A. C. Clark. As regards the literary 
criticism, Dr. Peterson concludes that 

“ in regard to his judgments of the Greek 
writerB, Quintilian followed the established 
order of the literary schools, and incorporated 
with the expression of his own opinion much 
that was traditional in their thought and 
phraseology.” 

This seems a reasonable verdict on the 
facte ; for I do not understand him to mean 
that Quintilian was incapable of forming 
an opinion of his own, or of a quite intelli¬ 
gent concurrence in the judgments he 
adopted from others. 

Many readers will consider, I fear, that 
the commentary on the text runs to an 
unnecessary length. There are two points 
in which Dr. Peterson might have re¬ 
trenched without serious loss. In the first 
place, he deems it necessary to give in his 
notes some account of most of the writers 
mentioned by Quintilian. From the nature 
of the Tenth Book, or at any rate of its 
first chapter, these are very numerous; and 
the amount of space is therefore very large 
which is devoted to telling the reader what, 
if he does not know it already, he at any 
rate knows where to find in any of half- 
a-dozen books. It is surely unnecessary 
that, whenever Livius Andronicus or Varro 
or Stesichorus is mentioned in a classical 
author, the editor should give us even a 
brief account of him. In the second place, 
Dr. Peterson is seldom or never content to 
give just a reference to a passage. He 
almost always quotes the passage in full. 
Thus, when Quintilian speaks of words 
going out of use or coming into use, he 
quotes in full the sixlineson the subjectfrom 
the Ars Poetiea. A very large proportion of 
the notes consistsof these verbatim quotations. 
Dr. Peterson would probably plead that he 
has found, as a practical teacher, that students 
do not turn up their references. But, as a 
practical teacher, he must also have observed 
that they abstain from reading long notes. 
In other respects, perhaps, the commentary 
is not excessive, hut in these two it might 
certainly be shortened with advantage. 
Bonnell’8 handy little edition consists of 
about eighty pages, all told; Dr. Peterson’s 
of about 300, each of them containing a 
good deal more than a page of Bonnell. 
The editor seems to suggest that he may 
attempt a complete edition of the Institutio, 
and it is much to be desired that he should. 
But what a size it would be, if it were 
executed on the present scale, and how 
much money it would cost! Something is 
wanted between the meagreness of Bonnell 
and the excessive copiousness of this edition. 

In the linguistic commentary the editor 
seems to me usually to exercise a sound 
judgment. His remarks on tho use of 
words and on the meaning of obscure 
passages show good sense, acuteness, and 
scholarship. I will venture, however, to 
indicate a few small points where I do not 
think that he is right. 1.17, suns caique 
favor , can hardly be one’s preference for a 
particular speaker; is not clique the person 
who feels the preference 'i 1.23, orntiones 


ferebanlur, “ were in circulation,” “ were 
talked of.” Surely these two meanings are 
quite different. We talk of Menander’s 
comedies and Chatham’s speeches, hut they 
are not in circulation. 1.57, nec ignore igitur 
quos transeo nec utique damno. Dr. Peterson 
translates nec utique “ nor by any means,” 
which is, I think, impossible; it means 
“ nor do I necessarily condemn them.” 

1.89, etiamsi sit versificator quam poeta mclior. 
The note runs “ the use of the subjunctive 
would seem to indicate that Quintilian leaves 
the truth of the criticism an open question 
(Roby, § 1560).” The truth is that “ sit ” 
is quite impossible Latin here, and that the 
present subjunctive never bears the sense 
thus ascribed to it. Mr. Roby countenances 
no such idea, and the section of his grammar 
has, so far as I can see, no bearing what¬ 
ever on the question. Quintilian, probably 
wrote “ fuit ” ; some MSS. have “ est.” I 
seem to detect, if I may say so, equally 
loose ideas about the subjunctive in the 
notes on vellent (1.99) in licet Varro Musas 
.... Plautino dicat sermone loeuturas fuisse, 
si Latine loqui vellent (“ the possibility is 
looked upon as still present ”) and (1.118) on 
quos persequi long urn est (“ tho action is 
spoken of as still possible”). Vellent has 
not, and in such a sentence cannot, have 
any reference to present time. It probably 
expresses a supposed continued wish in the 
past. Then it is Ion gum sit that would, by 
its form, suggest tho action as still possible; 
longum est, if taken strictly—and this is 
what makes it idiomatic—would imply that 
the action was actually performed from 
time to time or was being performed. Iu 
5.2 surely subtilitatc goes with contcnderet. 
To mention a matter of a quite different 
kind, it is by some oversight that the editor 
speaks (p. 20) of Aeschines Contra Timarehum 
forming a sort of pair with Demosthenes 
Be Falsa Legationc. Can “The Trusting” 
and “The Lawyer” bo considered good 
renderings of the names of Menander’s 
comedies, ’EiriTpiirovres and N opodi-npi't 
I have never given to the text of Quin¬ 
tilian such attention as would justify me in 
giving an opinion on most questions of 
disputed readings. Dr. Peterson has studied 
them carefully, and adds about thirty-five 
pages of critical notes at the end of his 
commentary. Surely the various readings, 
if not the discussions, would be more con¬ 
veniently placed below the text, where they 
could easily be compared with it. A page 
of text without notes of any kind is no doubt 
the pleasantest to read; but, if we are to 
have any notes at all there, the various 
readings have the first claim. I have 
noticed only two readings of his own that 
the editor has introduced. In 3.21 he reads 
frontem et latus interim objurgare, where 
frontem is got from the sinti of two MSS. 
The word is suitable enough, but the evi¬ 
dence for it is scanty. In 7.29, for inicere 
tit he suggests the very plausible sic dicere 
ut, instead of Halm’s id ejficere ut. Perhaps, 
however, some word to express the notion 
of striving would be more suitable to the 
passage. In 2.15 it seems perverse to put 
a comma after a doetis , when a doctis inter 
ipsos gives so much more natural a sentence, 
“ such groat writers as are themselves 
critics.” Horace was a dorhis inter poetos. 
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None of the parallels quoted really supports 
qui se pulchrc express/sec genus Mud . . sibi 
viderentur in 2.18 ; and I cannot think the 
se to be good Latin any more than non labor 
for nisi labor in 1.94. In 7.24, by the way, 
should not ars enim kernel percepta non labilur 
be written elabitur ? In 1.4 it seems possible 
that ut may have fallen out before the first 
letters of athleta. In 1.15 is it certain that 
hoc .. quia is admissible Latin for the 
common hoc ..quod? In 3.10 the editor 
half suggests et ferentcs se equos for efferentes 
se eqttos, saying that ferrc se is often used by 
Virgil of “ moving with conscious pride 
but (1) the notion here needed is speed, not 
pride ; and (2) he has, perhaps, not noticed 
that in all the passages he refers to ferrc se 
is used with some qualifying expression, such 
as ingentem se ferebat, magna se mole ferebat, 
&c. The last passage I will mention is 7.1, 
Vix enim bonae Jidei riro convenil auxilium in 
publicum polliceri quod praesenlissimis qui- 
busque periculis desit, intrarc port tun ad quern 
navis accedcre nisi lenibus ventis vecta nonpossit. 
Halm ought not to have lent his authority 
to the conjecture instar portus. That is the 
way in which instar is used by modern 
writers of Latin verse ; it is not the way in 
which classical authors used it. Monstrare 
portum has been suggested ; perhaps parare 
may be worth considering. 

Quintilian’s happy characterisations of the 
great Greek and Homan writers have a per¬ 
manent value; and some of the advice 
given in this book to young men intending 
to be orators is also valuable even now. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Peterson’s edition 
will do something to widen their knowledge 
of Latin, if not to improve their oratory, 
and that he may find himself encouraged to 
persevere in the laudable enterprise of 
editing the whole of a writer so excellent, 
and, in this country at least, so much 
neglected. 

Herbeex Richards. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XIV., 
No. I. (Baltimore.) In M. E. Goursat’s 
article “ Sur un probl erne relatif a la deforma¬ 
tion des surfaces” (pp. 1-8), the problem 
discussed is:—“ Peut-ou deformer un surface 
de telle fai-on qu’une serie do sections planes, 
dont les plans sont paralleles, se change en 
une serie do sections planes dont les plans 
sont paralleles !' ” The note “ Sur une ex¬ 
pression nouvello des fonctions elliptiques par 
le quotient de deux series,” by M. P. Appell 
(pp. 9-14) goes over old ground; but the 
author remarks, “ Ces recherches donnent les 
fonctions elliptiques sous une forme nouvelle, 
mettant en evidence la double periodicite d’une 
manic re differente do eelle qui se presente dans 
les expressions connues.” Major Mucmahon 
follows with a fourth memoir on “A New 
Theory of Symmetric Functions ” (pp. 15-38). 
The subject has been extended by the author 
in a memoir on “ Symmetric Functions of the 
Boots of Systems of Equations ” in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions, vol. 181 (1890). Mr. 
C. P. Steinmetz contributes a paper (read 
before the New York Mathematical Society) 
entitled “ Multivalent and Univalent Involutory 
Correspondences in a Plane determined by a 
Net of Curves of ?i th Order ” (pp. 39-66). A 
short note by Mr. E. McClintock on “ The Alge¬ 
braic Proof of a Certaiu Series” (pp. 67-71) 
supplies the proof desired by Mr. McCliutock in 
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a previous paper in the Journal (vol. ii., p. 147). 
The same writer has an article on “Indepen¬ 
dent Definitions of the Functions log x and e* ” 
(pp. 72-86). Two short notes close the 
number, viz., “ A Pair of Curves of the Fourth 
Degree and their Application in the Theory of 
Quadrics,” by H. B. Newson (pp. 87-94), and 
“ A Note ou Linear Transformation,” by H. P. 
Manning (pp. 95, 96). An excellent likeness 
of Prof. F. Klein is given as frontispiece to the 
new volume. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Elements 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus. From 
the German of the late Axel Hamack. 
(Williams & Norgate.) The author states 
that— 

“ Having to give instruction in the Differential 
and Integral Calculus to classes of technical 
students who require a knowledge of analysis 
chiefly as an instrument for the solution of 
mechanical problems, I have had to adopt a 
strictly limited conception of a function in order 
that the proofs of the several theories might be 
simplified. But I could not avoid feeling it all the 
more due to such young hearers as desire to devoto 
themselves to tho study of mathematics, that I 
should put within their reach a supplement to my 
lectures, giving greater prominence to the system¬ 
atic parts of analysis.” 

The present work is the supplement referred 
to:— 

“The student first realises the necessity of dis¬ 
cussing the fundamental principles of analysis, 
when ho comes to Btudy treatises introductory to 
the theory of complex functions, where much that 
he bad probably become accustomed to regard as 
established by analysis appears oucc more to be 
called into quostion. That the scientific discussion 
of its principles Bhould thus be severed from the 
practical applications of analysis has no justifica¬ 
tion in the naturo of the subject, and any such 
severance is quite unsuitable in teaching it. I 
cannot indeed claim to have wholly avoided this 
in the following essay. Even in the necessary 
division of its contents into four books a separation 
is apparent, which is based upon the fact that in 
the theory of real functions the data are much 
more detailed than in that of complex functions. 
But besides the purely didactic aim, my guiding 
wish has been that the Differential and Integral 
Calculus may some day eomo to be treated with 
perfect unity of system.” 

We have allowed the author to speak at this 
length, as it would not be possible to express 
his aim more concisely. Mr. Cathcart, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the translator, having 
an acquaintance of mauy years with Harnack’s 
Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus (1881), was led to desire that the 
present work should be made more accessible 
to English students. A melancholy interest is 
attached to the book. Mr. Cathcart wrote to 
the author (March 12,1888), and in answer got 
Hamack’s permission to make a translation 
and also a promise of a considerable list of 
corrections and of a recast of portions of the 
work. Prof. Hamack was on the point of 
starting to spend his Easter vacation in North 
Italy, It so happened that Mr. Cathcart was 
going there also, and he suggested that tho 
two might meet and confer upon the subject. 
Prof. Hamack had to defer his journey 
through an attack of illness, and on Mr. 
Cathcart’s return he was shocked to hear that 
the professor died suddenly on April 3. Con¬ 
sequently the work has not received the benefit 
of the proposed changes and improvements. 
We have not had an opportunity of comparing 
the two versions, but the translation before us 
reads very smoothly; and from the high value 
of Haraack’s work English students will be 
gainers by having his thoughts on the subject 
of the Calculus made so accessible to them. 

.1 ii Iutrmlt" lion to Ur Di/len ulial awl It dr grot 
Calculus. By T. Hugh Miller. (Percival.) 
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This is quite an elementary book, clearly put 
together, and adequate to the wants of 
beginners. The examples, which are fairly 
numerous, are taken from recent South 
Kensington papers, and some from well-known 
more advanced text-books. In a second edition 
the author should correct the few errors which 
occur in the text and in the examples. The 
book is very clearly printed. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyer amd 
Bev. B. H.Whitcombe. (Bell.) This work is not 
an advanced text-book, but we can recommend 
it as beiug well adapted to the wants of school¬ 
boys and of pupils preparing for army and 
similar examinations. It contains a store of 
well-chosen examples, many of which arc 
worked out in the text. There are also sets 
of miscellaneous exercises ut the end, to which, 
as well as to those in the text, auswers are 
given. A few slight errors will be detected 
here and there, but these are very few when we 
take account of the large extent of ground 
covered. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By Charles Smith. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Whatever 
gifts are required for the composition of a good 
school text-book on a mathematical subject 
seem to have been bestowed upon, or to have 
been acquired by, our author. His Conic* 
and his two Algebras are praised by all teachers, 
and have attained a large circulation in this 
country, and besides are “ in very general use 
in schools and colleges throughout the United 
States.” The work before us appeals to a 
larger clientele, and wo venture to predict for 
it a success as great as his previous ventures 
have met with, though it has considerable 
rivals to contend against. Mr. Smith is so 
thorough and painstaking, that he richly merits 
the praise that has greeted his books. His own 
words are: 

“ I have endeavoured to put the science of 
arithmetic on a sound basis, and to give dear and 
complete explanations of all the fundamental 
principles and processes. It has not been my aim 
to introduce novelties, but to promote accuracy and 
clearness of conception, so as to make the study of 
arithmetic not only of practical utility, but also of 
great educational value.” 

Such being the writer’s aim, it is not wonderful 
that with his exceptional power for writing for 
students he has produced a book suited to their 
wants “down to the ground.” We cannot 
pick out dainty morsels here and there, but 
must be content with advising our readers to 
get the book for themselves if they have not 
already done so. The part that has struck us 
especially is the chapter on ■ ‘Shares and Stocks. 

Of this, Mr. Smith says it has been made “ to 
approximate more clearly to actual transactions 
than appears to be usual in books on arithmetic.” 
This statement strikes us as being perfectly 
true. There are, of course, many other excellent 
points; but we pass them over, and need only 
further state that there are as many examples 
and specimen examination papers as the most 
voracious reader could wish for. 


OBITUARY. 

HENRY WALTER BATES, F.R.8. 

Henry Walter Bates, naturalist and explorer, 
was bom at Leicester on February 8, 18 25. 
He was the eldest son of a manufacturer, whose 
probity won for him, as his distinguished son 
loved to tell, the sobriquet of “ Honest Harry 
Bates.” The father destined the son for 
business, but in vain, for he was a bom 
naturalist; and besides the whetting of his 
appetite in scouring the country round 
Leicester in search of specimens, he came, as 
:i youth, into contact with Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, then a master in the English Collegiate 
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School. This was in 1844; and three years 
later Wallace suggested a joint expedition to 
the River Amazons for the purpose of exploring 
the natural history of its banks, and gathering 
facts—these are Wallace’s significant words— 
“ towards solving the origin of species.” Aftpr 
studying South American plants and animals in 
the principal collections in London, the two 
friends embarked in a small trading vessel on 
April 26, 1848. Arriving at Park on May 28, 
they set to work forthwith, sending home from 
time to time duplicates of their collections 
for sale to defray their expenses. At the end 
of two years they parted company, Wallace 
going to the Rio Negro and the upper waters of 
the Orinoco (ultimately leaving, as is well known, 
to visit the Malay Archipelago), while Bates 
continued his route up the Amazons until he 
had penetrated 1400 miles from the coast. 
He returned to England in July. 1809, after an 
absence of eleven years, during which period he 
had collected 14,700 species of animals, of which 
14,000 were insects, and of these 8,000 were 
new to science. That long sojourn in the 
tropics, with the privations and sicknesses 
which it entailed, permanently impaired his 
constitution; and he returned, as he tells us, 
*' depressed in health and spirits.” 

One of the most delightful books of travel 
ever penned, full of varied information charm¬ 
ingly arrayed, would have remained unwritten 
but for the persistent urgency of Darwin; and 
so it came to pass that this “ grand book,” as 
he calls it, the Naturalist on the Amazons , was 
published in January, 1863, rather more than 
three years after the Origin of Species, of the 
theory in which Bates’s own observations 
made him an eager adherent. The Naturalist 
on the Amazons at once leaped into the front 
rank among books of its kind. “Bates,” 
Darwin wrote in a letter to Lyell, “ is second 
only to Humboldt in describing a tropical 
forest; ” and Gould, who had often longed to 
see the mighty river, said to Bates ono day, “ I 
have read your book. I have seen the 
Amazons!” 

But his most memorable contribution to bio¬ 
logical science, and especially to that branch of it 
which deals with the modification of organ¬ 
isms, was published in vol. xxiii. of the 
Linnean Society’s Transactions. In this paper, 
which Darwin, iu a letter to Bates, speaks of 
as “ one of the most remarkable he ever read ” 
..." as clearly stating and solving a wonder¬ 
ful problem,” Bates explained the phenomena 
of mimicry, which has played no small part in 
the struggle for life among organisms both 
plant and animal. He therein showed that the 
species which has varied most from the normal 
type of its group is far rarer than the form 
which it resembles, while the mimicked is 
abundant and well defended by some unpleasant 
taste or smell or the power of stinging. The 
resemblances noted between certain life-forms, 
and also between them and the natural objects 
in the midst of which they live, have secured 
them immunity from their foes or concealment 
from the prey which they pursue. 

Mr. Bates was appointed assistant secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society in the spring 
of 1861, a post which he held, faith¬ 
fully discharging its duties, until his death, 
which occurred on Tuesday last. A familiar 
figure at the public meetings of the Society, 
his real work in its service was, for the 
larger part, unseen and unrecorded. Every 
traveller, English or foreign, landing on our 
shores made his way direct to Bates. Every 
pioneer or budding explorer sought from him 
the wise and practical counsel stored up in the 
treasure-house of his ripe and rare experience. 
And to these scattered debtors of his bounty, 
the news of the death of the Nestor among 
travellers will bring the feeling of irreparable 
loss. For to know the limn was to love him. 


His leisure hours, diversified by chat with 
one or two intimates and by omnivorous 
reading, were mainly devoted to the classifica¬ 
tion of certain families of the Coleoptera, his 
collection of which, although partly iu course 
of dispersal, is unique, and should be acquired 
for the Natural History Museum. The results 
of this labour of love and of years are entombed 
iu technical memoirs, and, notably, in the 
scarcely more accessible Biologia Centrali- 
Americana. The Naturalist on the Amazons is 
his only book; for the reluctance with which 
he set about that increased with age, 
partly because composition was irksome to him, 
but chiefly because he was too severe a critic of 
his own work to invite public judgment upon 
it. He might fearlessly have challenged that— 
he of whom Darwin wrote, in a letter to Sir J. 
D. Hooker, “I have seldom in my life been 
more struck with a man’s power of mind.” 
And this was the verdiet of all who listened to 
his delightful, suggestive talk, clothed in hesi¬ 
tating sentences, but sentences perfect in their 
clear-cut, masculine English. With that 
“ power of mind ” there was conjoined the sim¬ 
plicity and teachableness of a child, as well as 
absolute freedom from that bane of the modern 
scientific man, the isolation of the specialist; 
while he was modest and unassertative to the 
point of injustice to himself in the obscuration 
of his great services to biological science. But 
upon that he has left permanent impress; 
while to the few who knew him in the closeness 
of fireside fellowship there remaiu, now he who, 
like Elia, “loved this green earth” so well, is 
laid to rest, the ineffaceable memories of a 
gentle, helpful, and altogether beautiful life : 

“ For Death, ho taketh all away, but these he 
cannot take.” 

E. (.:. 


DR. STERRY HUNT. 

Dr. Thomas Sterry Hunt, the announce¬ 
ment of whose death, at the age of sixty-four, 
has recently been telegraphed from New York, 
was a Fellow of our Royal Society and an 
LL.D. of the University of Cambridge. For 
five-and-twenty years he held the position of 
chemist and mineralogist to the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Dr. Hunt was a most 
industrious writer; and the Royal Society of 
Canada has iu recent years published several 
of his elaborate memoirs. He was the author 
of a volume of Chemical and Geological Essays, 
which appeared in 1875, and was followed in 
1886 by a second series, entitled Mineral 
Physiology and Physiography. Among his other 
writings may be mentioned his New Basis for 
Chemistry and his treatise on Systematic 
Mineralogy. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

In order to afford increased and improved 
accommodation for the departments of physics 
and mechanical and electrical engineering, the 
council of University College, London, have 
decided to enter without delay upon a consider¬ 
able extension of the college buildings. The 
addition to the college will form an important 
block opposite the east end of University-street, 
with an extension for some distance along the 
Gower-street front of the college grounds. 
It is to contain separate laboratories and 
lecture rooms for mechanical engineering and 
electrical engineering, with rooms for engineer¬ 
ing drawing, a dynamo room, aud all else that 
is required for an efficient school of modem 
engineering. This extension will enable the 
basement and ground floor of the central wing 
of the main building, together with a new 
building to be erected in the inner court, to be 
devoted to the department of physics, which 
hits hitherto been very imperfectly provided for 
iu rooms that were originally intended for 


quite other purposes. The position of the new 
physical laboratory is such that it will be as far 
removed as is easily possible, in the heart of 
London, from heavy street traffic. 

Thf. Cambridge University Press have just 
issued a Catalogue of the Type Fossils in the 
Wood wardian Museum, compiled by Mr. Henry 
Woods, with a preface by Mr. T. McKenny 
Hughes, the Wood wardian professor of geo¬ 
logy. In this preface, Prof. Hughes holds out 
hopes of giving hereafter a full account of 
the old collections in the museum, which 
contain specimens of great historical uud 
scientific interest. Among them are the collec¬ 
tions of the Italian Scilla (seventeenth century), 
together with his original drawings, on which 
Woodward wrote: 

“ Liber ingentis pretii, quippe qui exbibet archc- 
typas fossilium imagines, ipsius Augustiui Scillae, 
praeclari pictoris, primo Hessauae exinde Romae, 
insigni peneillo delineatas.” 

Here also is the specimen which suggested 
Woodward’s statement—that what had been 
mistaken for the bones of Christians massacred 
by the Turks at the capture of Philadelphia 
consisted in reality “ of various bodies, chiefly 
vegetables, iucrusted over aud cemented 
together by sparry and stony matter.” It 
remains to say that the Catalogue itself is 
admirably printed, and crowded with references. 

The current number of the Miiteraloyical 
Magazine, edited by Mr. H. A. Miers, is 
especially noteworthy for an elaborate and 
valuable paper by Mr. L. Fletcher, the keeper 
of minerals in the British Museum. The paper 
is entitled, “The Optical Indicatrix and the 
Transmission of Light in Crystals.” It is 
necessarily a highly technical memoir, but the 
author has wisely summed up his main con¬ 
clusions in a neat summary at the end. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


The directors of the American Oriental Society 
have arranged to hold a Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists at Philadelphia in April, 1893. Being 
altogether apart from the established inter¬ 
national series of such congresses, this session 
will not be distinguished by any number; and 
it is hoped by the directors of the Oriental 
Society that it may thus form a common 
meeting ground for Orientalists of both sections. 

The text of Omarah’s History of Yemen has 
been prepared for publication by Mr. HeDry C. 
Kay, a member of the council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, from a MS. acquired about 
six years ago by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. The book, besides other matter 
connected with its main purpose, will include 
an English translation, geographical and 
historical notes, and full indices. The last 
sheets are in the hands of the printers, and it 
will be issued at an early date by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, publisher to the India Office. Qmiirah’s 
brief history covers a period of about 350 
years, from soon after the beginning of the 
ninth century to nearly the end of the twelfth, 
jt was long believed to be almost hopelessly 
lost, and its recovery is, in itself, a matter of 
interest. But the chief importance of the 
work, slight and meagre as it may be deemed 
to be, proceeds from the fact that it is the sole 
original authority for the history of the 
period of which it treats. Writers of a later 
date have, apart from a few insignificant 
exceptions, simply borrowed the material they 
required from his pages. But the book derives 
also cpnsiderable interest, to western readers, 
from its many curious pictures of life and 
manners among the sedentary inhabitants of 
Arabia. 
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Prof. "Whitney has issued a little book, 
entitled Max Miiller and the Science of Language 
(New York: Appleton), which consists of a 
lively criticism on the new edition of Prof. 
Muller’s Science of Language. It is very curious 
reading, as may be gathered from such headings 
as the “Linguistic Philosophy of Artemus 
Ward and his School,” “Lists of Words and 
Lists of Ideas waiting for Union,” “ The 
Identity of Language and Thought,” “The 
Old Turanian Family Abandoned,” “ The 
Translation of the Rig-Veda,” and “Personal,” 
where we find the following note: 

“ It remains to be seen whether any literary paper 
in England will let its readers learn of Biihtlingk’s 
exposure (in F. Max Miiller alt Mglhaidichler, St. 
Petersburg, 1891} of his astounding statements 
respecting the Petersburg Academy and the edition 
of the Big-Veda, as made in his recent volume, 
Natural Religion.'' 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Manchester Goethe Society. —( Saturday, Feb. G.) 

The Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, in tho chair. 
—A public meeting of this society was held in the 
large hall of the Schiller-Anstalt, when, after an 
addie38 by the president, a series of tableaux after 
pictures from Goethe’s works was represented, and 
appropriate songs of Goethe’s were sung by mem¬ 
bers and friends of the Society before a large and 
appreciative audience.—The president, in his ad¬ 
dress, said that he had tried to collect from the 
rich stores of anecdotes and recorded sayings of 
Goethe recently published (chiefly Biedermann, 
Goethe'* Gesprdchc) such as had reference to his 
views on elementary education. Goethe’s interest 
in education was derived from his father, just as 
his love for poetry was derived from his mother, 
the story-teller par excellence. The elder Goethe, 
unsatisfied with the heavy pedantry of the public 
schools, determined, like many of the people of 
his days, to teach his own children : and Goethe 
and his sister were put through a course of mis¬ 
cellaneous but not very methodical teaching. 
Goethe felt that he had been grounded in nothing 
as he might have been by a skilled teacher, and 
after he had gone to Leipzig his sister was almost 
driven to rebellion by the severity of the tasks 
put upon her by her father. What Goethe him¬ 
self thought then about female education may be 
inferred from his advice to the Leipzig engraver, 
Stock, that he had better teach his daughters 
nothing but housekeeping. It should be added, 
however, that the women whose society delighted 
Goethe most were not of the mere housekeeper 
type, but women such as Frau von Stein, Angelica 
Kaufmann, Marianne von Willemer, whose minds 
were among the most cultivated of their time. 
The unsatisfactory character of the public school 
teaching which drove Goethe’s father to teach his 
own chudren was one of the preparatory causes of 
that zeal for the reform of education which was 
heralded by the writings of Rousseau. In Switzer¬ 
land, where the new ideas struck deep root, Lavater 
represented the religious and Pestalozzi the edu¬ 
cational side of the reform, while in Germany 
Basedon was the apostle of the new education. 
Bascdon started a movement which covered Ger¬ 
many with teachers and schools. Useful knowledge 
taught in a natural, amusing, and unpedantic 
fashion was his specific. His great work was a 
book of elementary education somewhat like a 
modem school reader. Ho was the great-grand¬ 
father of Professor Max Muller, the first president 
of the English Goethe Society. Pestalozzi was 
most successful with a limited class whose faculties 
he called out and trained. The miracles by which 
Pestalozzian teachers mainly tried to convert out¬ 
siders were feats of rapid and complicated mental 
calculation. Goethe’s own didactic bent, so 
apparent from his works, manifested himself in 
ms first time at "Weimar in his share of the edu¬ 
cation of young Fritz von Stein, about which some 
amusing particulars were given. Herder he en¬ 
couraged and supported in his efforts for the 
reform of the school system of the little Duchy. 
Goethe started a gratuitous drawing school at 
Weimar, and formed plans for a sort of 


object teaching by which the most striking 
phenomena of plastic nature were to be 
impressed on the minds of children. The 
lecturer then gave an interesting account of 
Goethe’s visit to a Pestalozzian school, and of his 
examination of pupils brought up after this 
system, together with Goethe’s final judgment on 
the system. Pestalozzi, he said, had originally 
in view only a small class of people—i «., the 
poor who live in isolated huts in Switzerland, 
and cannot send their children to school; but his 
system became pernicious as soon as it passed 
beyond the first elements, and was applied to 
language, art, and all branches of knowing and 
doing.—The illustrations to Goethe’s works in 
tableaux and songs which filled the second part of 
the evening consisted of a series of tableaux after 
pictures by Kaulbach, Von Kroling, and Von 
Ramberg, the subjects being Gretchen (from 
Faint ), Friederike ( Dichlung uni Wahrheit), Mignon 
(Wilhelm Meitter), Leonora (Torquato Tatto), 
Adelheid (Goto von Berlichingen) and “ Hermann 
and Dorothea.” 


Aristotelian Society. —( Monday, Feb. S.) 

Shadworth H. Hodqson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The Rev. Dr. W. L. Gildea read a paper 
on “The Meaning of Life.” Life, according to 
Aristotle, consists in the power of self-movement. 
This power is not a property of matter. Clearly 
it is not a property of matter qua matter, other¬ 
wise all matter would be living. Nor is it the 
result of any definite arrangement of molecules of 
matter, for not even protoplasm can claim lifo as 
its property. Cut off the limb of a living animal, 
the separated member is true protoplasm. Not 
only the outward seeming, but also the intrinsic 
constitution, of the substance remains the same. 
The limb, however, no longer manifests the phe¬ 
nomena of life. It is true protoplasm; but it is 
dead. Over and above, then, the forces which are 
properties of matter, we must admit, as of an 
entirely distinct order, a “vital force.” Such is 
the position of Aristotle; and to this position 
philosophers like Lotze and Wundt are now 
reverting. Such philosophers as prefer to 
remain materialists set their faces against 
science and experience. The sole argument 
by which they attempt to justify themselves 
is, perhaps, the most extraordinary instance of 
a rethtetio ad absnrdma that has ever been 
presented to the mind of man. The hypothesis of 
spontaneous generation must be accepted, ‘ ‘ since 
without it,” says Burmeister, “the appearance of 
organic life upon the earth could only be explained 
by the immediate operation of a Higher Power ” 
“ If science,” says Buchner, “found itself obliged 
to admit a vital force ... we should have to 
admit the intervention of a Higher Hand.” In 
short, we must, according to these writers, admit, 
no matter how strong the evidence to the contrary 
may be, that life is capable of a purely mechanical 
or purely chemical interpretation, or we shall be 
driven to the absurdity of believing in the exietenue 
of God. When Aristotle states that life consists 
in the power of self-movement, under the term 
self-movement he includes sensation and intel¬ 
lection. Indeed, according to Aristotle, the opera¬ 
tions of sense and of intellect are, more truly than 
the operations of the vegetative faculties, opera¬ 
tions of life. St. Thomas, explaining this doctrine 
of Aristotle, points out that merely vegetative 
existences, though they execute their proper 
operations, and, to this extent, are self-moving 
and living, nevertheless receive from nature both 
the form by which and the end for which they 
operate. Such living things, however, as possess 
the faculty of sensation not only execute their 
proper operations, but, in addition, acquire for 
themselves the sensiblo species or forms by which 
they operate. Still, their power of self-movement 
is not complete, inasmuch as the end for which 
they operate is determined, not by themselves, 
but by the instinct of nature. Rational agents, 
finally, not only execute their proper operations 
and acquire for themselves the sensible and intel¬ 
ligible forms by which they operate, but. further¬ 
more, determine for themselves the end of their 
operation. In rational agents there resides, as far 
us the limits of a 'Toaturc will allow, the fulness 
nf life.—The pnper was followed by a discussion. 


Society op Antiquaries of Scotland.— 
(Monday, Feb. S.) 

Mr. William Macqillivray read a paper upon 
the Arbuthnot Missal, Psalter, and Offices of the 
Virgin, dating from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, these MSS. being exhibited by permission 
of their owner, Viscount Arbuthnot.—The Rev. 
W. Lockhart brought under the attention of the 
Society the scattered notices of Ethelred, Earl of 
Fife and Abbot of Dunkeld, son of Malcolm 
Canmore and Queen Margaret. — Mr. G. W. 
Constable followed up his paper of last session 
with an account of his more recent excavations in 
the Harelaw Cairn, exhibiting two urns which had 
been unearthed.—Mr. F. R. Coles’s account of the 
motes, forts, and duns of Kirkcudbright was 
submitted, and held as read. — Mr. A. W. 
Inglis read a communication from Mr. James 
Dick, of Newcastle, giving an historical account 
of the development of the words and music of tho 
song “ Auld Lang Syne,” and advocating the 
formation of a Scottish Folk Song Society, “ to do 
for the song music of Scotland what David Laing 
and the Bannatyne and other societies have done 
for the literature of Scotland.” 


Ruskin Society. — (Friday, Feb. 13.) 

Sydney Roiijohns, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee, Director of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft, gave an address on the “Guild and 
School,” viewed as an experiment in practical 
Ruskinism. The lecturer stated that there were 
three groups of problems theoretically handled in 
the writings of Mr. Ruskin, which the Guild and 
School of Handicraft had set itself to find some 
practical solution of, if even in a small way as yet. 
These problems were respectively—(1) economic, 
(2) educational, (3) ethical. Under the first head, 
as seen in Time and Tide , Muncra Pulveris, Vato this 
Last, and Fort Clavigcra, he would place such 
questions as the relation between capital and 
labour, strikes and industrial war, co-operation 
and industrial peace, interest as a tar on labour, 
end the wise production and wise consumption of 
wealth. Under the second head, the educational, 
as seen in For* and the artistic writings, he would 
place the question a of more harmonious education, 
of which the technical education movement of the 
present day he considered but a small and hitherto 
neglected position; then, the development of the 
imaginative faculties in the child, the appreciation 
of beauty, the reverence of the past; and last, but 
not least, the enjoyment of a life that might 
be nobler than it is. Under the third head, 
the ethical, as seen in Mr. Ruskin’s writings 
throughout, Mr. Ashbee placed such questions 
as liberty in social evolution, and Mr. Ruskin’s 
strictures upon it, which he criticised, preferring 
to regard the problem as one of how discipline 
could be maintained together with democracy : 
then, what he would term the ethics of business as 
laid down in Unto This Last ; the question of the 
position of machinery in civilisation—a problem 
which Mr. Ruskin, he considered, had left unsolved, 
but to which he thought a solution might be 
offered if we were to regard the machine of the 
future as taking the place of the slave of civilisa¬ 
tion in the past; and, finally, the many problems 
raised in Mr. Ruskin’s efforts at formulating canons 
of art criticism. The lecturer then proceeded to give 
a short account of the work of the Guild and School 
of Handicraft and its growth while attempting to 
solve some of these questions, in the first instance 
as a co-operative producing society, and in the 
Becond as a school; and he illustrated his remarks 
by exhibiting a number of specimens of the work 
produced at the Guild and School in hammered 
metal, gold and silver jewelry, stamped and 
painted leather work, furniture, and specimens of 
printing and publication.—A discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. West, Viney Smart, Hewitt, 
the chairman and secretary took part. 
After which Mr. Ashbee cordially invited the 
society to hold one of its next meetings in the 
Old Hall of the Guild and ffchool of Handicraft, 
Essex House, Mile End. 
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FINE ART. 

Lettert of Jamee Smetfuim. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Memoir. Edited by Sarah 
Smetham and William Davies. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

The subject of this memoir is best known 
as the author of an eloquent and discerning 
essay upon William Blake, which, having 
first appeared in the London Quarterly, 
was incorporated in the 1880 edition 
of Gilchrist’s Life of the poet-painter, and 
so has taken a permanent place in our 
art literature. Smetham contributed three 
other articles to this review, and published 
a few poems in Blackwood ; for, though the 
main effort of his life was given to the 
practical pursuit of art, as painter, etcher, 
and teacher, he was a keen, constant, and 
delighted student of every form in which 
beauty manifests itself. It is this flexibility 
of temperament, this width of sympathy, 
and the easy and instinctive verbal expres¬ 
sion which he was able to give to this 
sympathy, that lend interest and variety to 
the correspondence included in the present 
volume. But the letters possess a yet 
deeper interest, as forming an intimate, and 
half unconscious, autobiography of an artist 
who—in this our own time—worked in a 
spirit as religious, with a faith in the unseen 
as constant, as that which possessed and 
animated any cloistered painter in the days 
of mediaevalism. 

By way of further aid to a clear understand¬ 
ing of his life and character, the sympathetic 
memoir of his friend Mr. William Davies 
is welcome. The selections from the letters 
have been made with a wise and careful 
hand; and, speaking from my own personal 
impression, I have found hardly a dull 
page in any that are given. It would have 
tended to clearness if each letter had been 
distinctly headed, within brackets, with the 
name of the place from which it was 
written, and with either the initials of the 
friend to whom it was addressed, or asterisks 
indicating that these initials have been 
withheld; and we must further note that 
the index is vory meagre, and forms quite 
an insufficient guide to much of interest in 
the volume. Again, had it been possible to 
do so, it would have been well had some 
reproductions from Smetham’s artistic work 
been given. Two well-selected examples of 
his religious pictures would have been vastly 
helpful to the average reader of the book, 
who can hardly be expected to possess, at 
first hand, any knowledge of his paintings. 

The portrait which is prefixed to the 
volume was indeed painted by himself. 
It shows a face of great refinement 
and considerable beauty: forehead large, 
high, and square; dear and gentle eyes 
appearing beneath straight eyebrows; the 
upper lip delicate in its rippling line, the 
lower rich and full, surmounting an ample 
and rounded chin. The ideal may perhaps 
have mingled a little with the actual in this 
painter’s portrayal of himself, yet the pic¬ 
tured face forms a convincing supplement 
to the letters themselves—seems to be a true 
likeness of what their writer was, with a 
hint in it of what he was struggling daily, 
earnestly, to become. 


The son of a Methodist preacher, Smetham 
was bom at Pately Bridge, Yorkshire, in 
1821; and at the age of fifteen was articled to 
E. J. Willson, county architect of Linooln, 
the same who aided Pugin in the literary 
part of his Gothic Architecture. “ A grand 
solitary year ” was spent chiefly in drawing 
the porch sculpture and other carvings of 
the cathedral; but the boy was more 
strongly attracted to painting than to archi¬ 
tecture, and through the influence of De 
Wint, the water-colourist, his indentures 
with Willson were cancelled. He next 
supported himself as a portrait-painter, 
wandering much during intervals of work 
through picturesque districts of Yorkshire. 
At the age of twenty-two he was in London, 
where, for a brief period, he drew in Cary’s 
Academy and in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. Next there came to him a period 
of religious doubt and conflict, following 
upon the death of an elder brother; and 
“ it was not until my father also died that 
my soul was settled and set in order.” 
Then he returned to painting with redoubled 
energy, exhibiting in Liverpool and at the 
Royal Academy; and for twenty-six years, 
from 1851, he was art teacher in the Normal 
College, Westminster. 

The correspondence now published dates 
from 1853 to 1877, and affords a bright 
picture of the man’s way of life, and of his 
varying, but always contented and even 
gay, moods of mind. We have pleasant 
glimpses of eminent personages who were 
his mends, who loved the man and respected 
his work—of Rossetti, of Ruskin, of Watts. 

Smetham’s account of his first visit to 
Ruskin’s Denmark Hill home is curious: 

“ One or two gossiping details will interest you 
before I give you what I care for; and so I will 
tell you that he has a large house with a lodge, 
and a valet and footman and coachman, and 
grand rooms glittering with pictures—chiefly 
Turner’s—and that his father and mother live 
with him, or he with them. . . . His father 
is a fine old gentleman, who has a lot of bushy 
grey hair, and eyebrows sticking up all rough 
and knowing, with a comfortable way of com¬ 
ing up to you with his hands in his pockets and 
making you comfortable, and saying, in answer 
to your remark, that 1 John’s ’ prose works are 
pretty good. His mother is a ruddy, dignified, 
richly-dressed old gentlewoman of seventy-five, 
who knows Chamounix better than Camber¬ 
well : evidently a yowl old lady, with the 
Christian Treasury tossing about on the table. 

“ She puts * -John ’ down and holds her own 
opinions, and flatly contradicts him ; and be 
receives it all with a soft reverence and gentle¬ 
ness that is pleasant to witness. . . . He 

[Ruskin] is different at home from that which 
he is in a lecture before a mixed audience; and 
there is a spiritual sweetness in the half-timid 
expression of his eyes, and in bowing to you, 
as in taking wine, with (if I heard aright) ‘ I 
drink to thee,’ he had a look that has followed 
me—a look bordering on tearful ... At 
the door: ‘ We shall hope to see you here 
again . . .; ’ and taking my hand in both 

his with great gentleness, and looking in my 
face, murmured (I think), ‘ The Lord be with 
you.’ ” 

We hear much, in these days, of that 
nuisance of modern life—the “interview¬ 
ing” visitor. It would be well if his para¬ 
graphs in the society papers were always 
written in a spirit as kindly and reverent as 
] this, if his smile at some odd little trait of 


his subject, when reflected upon his page, 
were as genial and loving. 

Not less interesting for their spontaneous 
felicity of expression, often interesting, also, 
for critical penetration and brief incisive- 
ness, are Smetham’s remarks upon the work 
of writers and painters. His criticism on 
the Bronte novels has already been pub¬ 
lished in the Century Guild Hobby Horse. 
How finely he styles Tennyson’s “ Maud ” 
a very complete story, told with flying 
hints and musical echoes, as though Ariel 
had piped it in the little wild island of ‘ The 
Tempest ’ ”; and, in a line, characterises the 
strange art of Robert Dadd as having upon 
it “the fever of acute and consuming 
observation.” 

Throughout the whole book we are made 
to feel continually that the writer’s gaiety, 
his superabundant delight in every fair 
thing of sight, or thought, or fancy, came 
from the mighty uplift ministered to his 
entire being by that perfect faith which 

E ossessed him in the Good Power that ruled 
is life; and one is ready to say that this 
man’s religion has been nothing but pure 
«dn to him. But the faith which supported 
Blake till the very end, which made him 
strong at three score years and ten to pro¬ 
duce his great “ Job ” and “ Dante ” designs, 
was, for Smetham, sadly obscured in his 
later days. The cares and responsibilities 
of life came to press sorely upon him: his 
mind became unhinged, a deep melancholy 
gathered round him; and for some ten 
years before his death, in 1889, he lived 
withdrawn from the world. 

After reading his biography and corre¬ 
spondence, I do not find it difficult to under¬ 
stand how Smetham came to be the author 
of one of the best and most sympathetic 
estimates of William Blake. 

J. M. Gray. 


COllRESFONDENCE. 


THE HAT-YUB QUARRY. 

Tell Aiiutrua, Der Moes, Egypt: Feb. 7,189-2- 
Allow me to note that in this quarry, de- 
scribed by Mr. Griffith (Academy, January 23), 
and situated ten miles south-east of El Tell in 
this plain, the main quarry does not contain 
any name later than the Vlth Dynasty. The 
tablet in the thirtieth year being of Pepi II. 
(Nefer-ka-ra), and mentioning the sed festival 
in that year, this might refer to the Sothiac 
festival of 120 years falling in that year, and 
so be important as a datum. There are seven 
painted inscriptions of Pepi II., containing 
about fifty lines in all. There are also a great 
number of incised graffiti. The road from the 
quarry leads down to the Nile, across the plain 
between the villages of Hajt Kandil and 
Hawata; it is quite distinct in nature from the 
numerous roads of the time of Khuenaten. 

Pardon a slip in my account of the tomb of 
Khuenaten. It was his second daughter, Makt- 
aten, who was buried there, and for whom the 
king, queen, and three daughters all mourn. 
From the stelae here it seems that Khuenaten 
was not married till after he came to the 
throne. His eldest daughter alone appears on 
tablets of the sixth year, and two daughters 
on tablets of the eighth year, while those bom 
later have been squeezed in afterwards at the 
edges. 

I hear that M. Gr&baut is stated, in English 
papers, to have discovered the tomb of Khuen- 
„ 4 atea; I can, however, add to Mr. Newberry’# 
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letter (Academy, Jauuary 23) by saying that 
so far from having discovered the tomb, the 
Director has not y<-t seen it. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie 


NOTES ON AllT AND ARCHAEOLOO )'. 

We have received the prospectus of two 
handsome artistic works, both to appear 
limited editions. One is a History of Euyravuo/ 
in Enyland, by Mr. Louis Fagan, deputy 
keeper of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum, to be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. This will consist of one hundred plates, 
reproduced by photogravure from unique or 
rare prints in the British Museum, exemplify¬ 
ing the art in fifty representative engravers 
from the end of the sixteenth century down to 
modem times, together with a catalogue 
raisonm', biographical memoirs, and critical 
notes. The later will form a volume by itself; 
the plates will be in two portfolios. 

The other work is a reproduction of a series 
of unique proofs (recently discovered) of heraldic 
engravings prepared by Alexander Nisbet for 
his System of Heraldry. Upwards of 2-10 
Scottish coats are illustrated. They will be 
accompanied by full gencalogicid and heraldic 
notes, written by Mr. Andrew Boss, March- 
mout Herald, and Mr. F. J. Grant, Carriok 
Pursuivant. The former has also contributed 
an introduction, giving a history of the Nisbets 
in Scotland from the twelfth century, and a 
memoir, critical estimate, and bibliography of 
Alexander Nisbet. The publishers arc Messrs. 
George Waterston & Sons, of Edinburgh. 

The publication of tho new limited edition 
of Mr. Wedmore’s Miryon, printed by Strauge- 
ways on the paper of Van Gelder Van Zouen, 
has been unavoidably delayed ; but Messrs. 
Deprez and Gutekuust now promise its issue 
within a week or ten days. 

Messrs. Sotheby will shortly sell a remark¬ 
able collection of original drawings by George 
Cruikshank, presented by the artist himself to 
an intimate acquaintance. It contains the 
complete series of twenty-four designs for 
Oliver Twist ; the water-colour drawings for 
the celebrated “ Fairy Library " ; a large series 
of designs for Brough’s Life of Falstaif, full of 
variations and suggestions; and also sketch 
books, overflowing with drawings and sketches 
and notes for Ainsworth’s Tv er if Loudon, the 
" Illustrations of Time,’' and other works. At 
the same sale a few water-colour drawings by 
Seymour, Thackeray, and Heath will be offered. 

Ax the general meeting of the Hellonic 
■Society, to be hold at 22, Albouiarle-street on 
Monday next, February 22, at ■> p.m., papers 
will be read by Mr. H. B. Walters on 
“ Poseidon’s Trident,’’ and by Prof. Percy 
Gardner on “ The Chariot Group of the 
Mausoleum.” 

The committee of the British section of tho 
tine arts for the Chicago Exhibition have 
appointed Mr. Beck, of the New Gallery, to be 
their secretary. 

Four British Institution scholarships, each 
of the value of £50 and tenable for two years, 
will be awarded after examination in July of 
this year. Two of these scholarships are offered 
in painting, one in sculpture, and one in 
designing in liluck and white. Candidates 
must be between the age of seventeen and 
twenty-three, and must previously have won 
some prize at an art school where drawing 
from the nude living figure forms part of the 
ordinary course of study. 

The annual photographic conference of the 
Camera Club will be held in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 22 and 23, under the presidency of 
Capt. W. de W. Abney. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Alexander’s next venture at the St. 

James's Theatre will be a play by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. The piece is called, “ Lady Winder¬ 
mere’s Fan.” This evening will witness its 
production. 

The series of matinees at the Avenue Theatre, __ __ _ 

organised for the appearance of Miss Marion ! r( . 8 pectful to Schumann,~ who 'diseased~it in 

Lea and the production‘of the play by her | favour of a later and riper version. It is difti- 

husband, Mr. Elwyn Mitchell, begins on j cu lt to understand how Brahms can have had 
Tuesday next. Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Miss ; auy hand in the matter. G. presumes 

Beatrice Lamb, and one or two other highly I that the new score has met with the approval 

of the composer's widow ; but, with all due 


two; and for this mixture Drs. Brahms and 
Wiillner are responsible. This seems altogether 
a system of meddling and muddling: the 
intentions of the two doctors may have been 
excellent, but Schumann has suffered under 
their treatment. The first version might, 
for the sake of comparison, have beeu 
published; but even to have performed it 
exactly us it stood would have been scarcely 


desirable members of a cast will be included in 
the company organised for these occasions. 
Mr. Mitchell’s play deals with American life 
“ down South,” at tho period of the Secession 
war. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Hensciiel gave a special concert last 
Thursday week in commemoration of the death 
of Bichard Wagner, when the programme in¬ 
cluded Beethoven’s “ Eroica,” the rendering of 
which was vigorous and intelligent. The 
Wagner excerpts were all familiar; and though 
perhaps here and there some little weakness of 
phrasing, some not altogether satisfactory 
balance of tone, some anti-climax in a crescendo 
passage was discernible, still Mr. Henschel 
conducted with great earnestness and ability, 
and altogether it was one of the most success¬ 
ful concerts he has ever held. Mme. Nordica 
sang in the Liebestod from “Tristan; ” she 
was in magnificent voice, and declaimed her 
difficult part with dramatic power. There was 
a large audience, and the applause was 
enthusiastic. The popularity of Wagner’s 
music is one of the most striking phenomena of 
the day; it is scarcely possible to realise the 
coldness, total indifference, or even hostility, 
with which it was received twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. 

The programme of tho Crystal Palace con¬ 
cert last Saturday seemed framed for the 
purpose of raising the much vexed question 
as to whether it is justifiable to alter in any 
way a composer’s text. To withdraw tho 
Intermezzo from Mascagni’s “ Cavallcria Eusti- 
caua,” and present it on a concert platform, 
is an alteration of the conditions under which 
it should be heal'd. But in the face of tho 
excerpts from Wagner's music-dramas con¬ 
stantly performed at concerts, protest is useless ; 
and the harm done in this, as in many other 
cases, is indeed very small. The scoring for 
orchostra of Schubert’s pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment to the “ Erlknnig ” seems a more serious 
alteration; but, if only it had been properly 
announced as an orchestral transcription in 
the programme-book, there would be little 
cause for complaint. If presenting any 
piece of music in auy form different from that 
left by the composer made a return to tho ori¬ 
ginal form impossible, as would be the case if 
a statue or picture were touched up, then the 
slightest change would be reprehensible. A 
now transcription can be judged entirely on its 
own merits. By the way, what has become 
of the orchestral transcription of the accom¬ 
paniment to the “ Erik nig ” made by Berlioz, 
for a concert at Baden in 1SB2 / In the "ase 
of Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, an alter¬ 
native version was presented, which, to quote 
the words of G. in the programme-book, "we 
cannot but think a grave mistake.” The facts, 
briefly set forth, are as followsSchumann 


respect to Mme. Schumann, eveu her approval 
would not wash away the stain. Mme. Boger- 
Miclos gave a neat and classical rendering of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in C minor, 
and was also successful in some short solos. 
Mr. Santley, the vocalist, was received with 
great enthusiasm. 

Mile. Ilona Eibenschiitz was pianist at the 
Popular Concert on Monday evening. She 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. j.3), and 
displayed intelligence and excellent technique; 

. but her reading of tho first movement was 
jerky, while the third movement was taken 
at far too rapid a rate. The concluding 
Prestissimo was, however, rendered in a 
neat and brilliant manner. Last season 
Mile. Eibenschiitz interpreted Beethoven’s 
Op. Ill in a very uncertain way, but 
her second performance of the work showed 
a very marked improvement; it may be the 
same with Op. .13. Mrs. Helen Trust sang 
with charm and artistic taste two (plaint 
and pleasing songs by Arne, and two clever 
songs by Mile. Chaminade. The programme 
included Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, with 
Mme. Neruda as leader, and Brahms’s G minor 
pianoforte Quartet; and in the latter Mile. 
Eibeuschiitz’s reading of the pianoforte part 
of the first movement was full of vigour. 

Miss Dora Bright gave a pianoforte recital 
at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
when the whole of the programme was devoted 
to works by British composers. .She com¬ 
menced with two short movements by Byrd, 
which bear their age well, a dignified Suite by 
Purcell, and a clever Sonata by Arue; and of 
these three eminent old English masters nut 
one is to be found in Mr. Chappell’s catalogue 
of worthies. Miss Bright pluyed Stemdale 
Bennett’s seldom heard “ Joan of Al e ” Sonata, 
an interesting if unequal specimen of pro¬ 
gramme music; of the four sections the tii.d 
two are the best. The programme further in¬ 
cluded pieces by George and Walter Maefarren, 
Mackenzie, Coweu, Parry, Stanford, Ac. Miss 
Bright, though a little hurd at times, played 
with great skill and intelligence. There was 
au appreciative audience. 

Miss Edith and Miss Dora Tulloeh gave a 
Tennysonian recital at Prince’s Hall on 
Wednesday cnening. The latter recited and 
the former sang; and the scheme, though ex¬ 
cellent, would perhaps have beeu improved by 
some instinmental break. Dr. Parry, with his 
pleasing setting of “ The Poet’s Song Sir A. 
Sullivan, represented by two numbers from his 
charming cycle, “Songs of the Wrens”; Dr. 
Mackenzie with his graceful “ What does 
little Birdie say ’’; and settings of other poems 
by Collier, Clay, Somerville, and Cusius, served 
to show how the poet laureate has influenced 
the composers of his day. The programme 
book with its explanatory, though somewhat 
eulogistic comments, was suitably framed to 
suggest tho mood and meaning of the music. 
Miss Edith and Miss Dora Tulloeh were both 
sympathetic interpreters; and Mr. Shakespeare 


wrote the Symphony in loll, and revised and ( x , 

published it ten years later. The version l sang with artistic taste, and displayed ability 
published and played at the Palace was neither as a pianist in his accompaniments, 
the first nor the second, but a mixture of the | J. S. SHEDL0CK. 
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MESSRS- ROBERT COCKS & CO. 

J.1C1 be* to announce that the FIRST and SECOND NUMBERS 
ef tbeir NEW SERIES of MODERN METHODS arc now ready. 

No. 1. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 

METHOD. With numerous Diagrams ami Illustrations. re¬ 
produced from 1’hotogrupliN specially taken for this work. Folio 
size, 7b pp., paper cover, Ja. uct; cloth, 4«. 6d. uct; post free. J ust 
issued. 

No. 2. OTTO PEIXIGER’S VIOLIN METHOD. 

A complete course—concise, lucid, and gradual. All the positions 
fully illustrated from photographs expressly taken for this work. 
Large quarto size, 147 pi>., with scpumtc Violin part. u<> pp. 
Paper cover, Us. od. net; cloth, 5s. net; post free. 

"We unhesitatingly pronounce it to be the best work of its kind 
fstant." -Civil Servtrc lit. 

Other METHODS in preparation. 

Roblkt Cocas & Co., ii. New Burlington Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

In l vol., svo, price ion. 

QOCIAL STATICS, Abridged and 

O Revised, together with T1IE MAN t\ T1IE STATE. By 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Juai out, cr own 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel bv 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large lto, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essay) by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY " and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London: Alexander A Smephkakd, Fumival .Street, E.C. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 

Williams & Nohuail, Loudou and Edinburgh. 


Published in December, 1801. 

T HE COMMONWEALTH and 

CHARLES 11. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Written and published byAurntit E. Trkolllij, Harcwood li**uat', 
Darlington. U*>J iKig«-?,crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered bevelled edges, 
price, post free, Us. *d. 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

<md CHARLES I, as. 8tl. 

‘ Hawardcn Castle, l>cc., is!**',—Allow me to thank you for your 
•.■>mtv*y iu sending me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
*his place. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
Queen Eliza'teth.—Your>, Ac., W. E. Glausiom.* 

Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poems. By Jane M. Thlolllls. 88 pages, crown 8vo, doth,*Js. v’d , 
post free. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT HARDEN, WC„ i.re 
the sole representatives iu Great Britain of HERR H AXFSTAENGL, 
•t Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly cell ’ ' * 

process for large plates and editions da hue. For oruiuar 
illustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements. Ac.. Messrs. DRU.MMONI) 
tt t o. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view Prices on application. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 6vo, cloth board*, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maelaren, of Manchester, England.” 

thrift inn. C'nion (New York). 

“His insight into (Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”--/Wrpt *•*£*■«/ iNcw York). 

“ Dr. Maelaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers .”—Christian Com won tci nUU . 

“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit address.”— Did'pendent (London . 

“Dr. Maelaren bolds a unique place amongst the great 
preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced combination 
of gifts .”—The Modern Church. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christina World. 

t.nfmary Book “ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 

.. the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”— Christian Leader. 


TO AUTHORS. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 and 22, Flknival Street, E.C. 


THEATRE8. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at S, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. 3everidge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keitn, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote, &c. ; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JUDAH. Mr. E. H. Vandei- 
felt, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Charles Fulton, Mr. Ernest Hen- 
drie, Mr. E. Dagnall, Mr. G. L. Leith, Mr. W. H. Barratl, 
and Mi*. Sant Matthews ; Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Gertrude 
Warden, Mrs. Ernest Clifton, and Miss Bessie Hatton. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9. THE GREY MARE. Mr. Cbarlc 
H. Hawtrry, Messrs. Eric Lewis, James Nelson, William 
Wyes, E. Cosham, Gerald Gurney, W. F. Havwrcv, and 
Chas. Brookfield; Misses Annie Irish, A. Duirolloi. violef 
Armbrustor, and Lottie Venne. At 8.20, A LREEZY 
MORNING. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.45, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8 45. 
A COMMISSION. Misses D. Moore, Dawes. Noel, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Norreys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 
Little, Branscombe, Vaughan, Lucy, Compton Coutts, W. 
Draycott, and W. Grossmith. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FOURTEEN DAYS. Mr. Chas. 
Wyndham, Messrs. W. Kverard, W. Blakesley, G. Giddens, 
8. Hevvson, F. Atherley, S. Valentine ; Miss F. Frances, Miss 
K. Dene, and Miss Mary Moore. At 8.15, HEADS OR 
TAILS \ 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Tattle Tied, Charles 
Liiuri, John D’Auban, Harry Payne, Fred Walton, George 
Lupino, Tom Pleon, E. S. Vincent: Misses Marie Lloyd, 
Fannie Leslie. Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, 1’. Hey wood, 
E. D'Auhan, V. Malvern, Mabel Love, &c. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, CINDER-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. At 8, THAT LADY IN PINK. Mcsdames Kate 
James, Grey, I/ thbridge. Jones. Hobson, Massey, Hamer, 
Henderson, Boyd, Norton. Price, Wilmot, Monckton.Greviile, 
Ac.; Mes-is. E. J. Lonuen, Charles Dauby, and Fred Leslie. 


Authors desirous uf haviug their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
-ale of their works pushed iu the United states, would do well t*» 
place themselves iu communication with F. F. CULL I LI\, 5-1, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over i.‘*»*V>w copies guaranteed 
within ouc week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
k bov 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

"gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

SCOURS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK andGAME 

-L__PIES. Also, _ 

JgSSENC’E of BEEF, BEEP TEA, 
rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS) 

CAUTION—BEWARE of~IMITATIONS. 

SOLE APHKESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AN 11 

COUGH. 


Sorenc».s and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing eough, and affect¬ 
ing the voice. For these symptoms 
use EPPS’S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of suckimr, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 
In boxes, 7’d.: tins. Is. l id., labelled 
"JAMES 'EITS A CO., Homiro- 
pathic Chemists.” 


ESTABLISH £11 

B l K K B E C K BAN K, 

Southampton Luildtucs. Chancery Lane 
TI1KLB pci GENT. INTEREST allowed on l»El*OMT8, iip.iy.ibl- 
ou demand 

T"’o pel i ENT oui'f’KKKNT AO calculated on iiiiunmun 

Mioiithlv balance*. "lu u not drawn lielow II"". 
js'iorK*. NH \KLs. and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Foi tin «n> ;jura«eiiit ut of Thrift the Think receives mii si I 'iim? oil 
deposits, ami allows Interest at the late of T11KEE l'ER * ENT. j*er 
aiinuin, i'll each ciiildeted LI. Fiian* is R wlnm Rui i, Manager 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS l'KK MONTI!, UR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIltKBEt K ALMANAUK. with full partieubux, post free, on 
appli>*atioii. Francis ItAiKNsuioiT, Manager. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Largo crown Svo, nearly NU0 j>agc», price (is. jiost free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. H. Bkkuroii.m True. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Air. Tree, Mcs*r>. 
Fernandez, Kemble, Fred Terry. Ma*klin, Havre, Georg*’ 
HiiiTett, Allan, Watson, Hudson, Robb, Harwood. Hose, Hill¬ 
iard, Bonn, Caruvoglia, Robinson, Crawley; Mieses Rose 
Leclercq, Ivanova, and Mrs. Tree. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, EAST LYNNE. Messrs. Fuller 
Mellisli, Frank M. Wood, Harvourf Beatty, Henry de Solla, 
Arthur E*t* ourt, J. r. Chute, and Ba>sett Roe ; Mesdames 
Beitie Willis, W. Brunton, Margaret Watson, Winnie Wood, 
ENic Uanhain, Ethel Patrick, and Miss Italic Bell. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.(5. THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
Messrs. Henry Xe\ ill*. Uerborte-Basing, Fuller Mvllish, John 
t 'aiU r, 11. Bedford, T. P. Have-*. T. Vcrner, T. Kingston, 
T. Terriss. and W. L. Abingdon : Mcsdames Ella Tem>s, 
Biin>ley Sheridan, Skelton Wand, Clifton, and Beatrice 
Seluyu. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. Ciia.~. J. Am o. 

THIS EVENING, at s.15, BLUE-EVED SI SAN. Mi- *.. 
Marian Barton, Grave Fodley, Katie Seymour, Kati* Barvv, 
and Nellie Stewart; Messrs. Arthur Williams, Ulmun*ey 
Ulvott, Einney, Willie Warde, H. Grattan, Haslain, Bun took, 
and Arthur Roberts. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyi.y Cacti-:. 

THIS EVENING, at *.»». THE VICAR OF BRAN'. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtieu Poxmda; Mesdames L. Snyder, Maiy Duggan, l/juise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tiunie, and It. Brandram. At 8, 
CAPTjUN BILLY. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.10. THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Messra. 8. Brough, G. P. Huwtrey, Herbert Ron-, 
A. Mel ford, Mackenzie, M;ister H. Buss; Misses Beatrice 
Lamb, Nina Bou* i« ault, Fanny Robert-on, Olive. At 8, 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Cupel: Misses Una St. Iu- 
and Venie Bennett. 


By HERBEET 8. SKEAT*. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MIALL. 

Daily News says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England." 

Rev. S. G. Green, D.D., writes“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity j 
will find herein moat serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. CarvellWilliams writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the iuo.-t suggestive kind which 
politician? and publicists as well au decluicd Free Chfirchmen will do well to keep at hand both fur reference and for- 
guidance.” 

Jjunpon : ALEXrVNDEU fclliEPILEAlwD, Elilninal bim.tr, E.C. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Mr. Thomas Thorns, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SAINTS AND SINNERS. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, Messrs. A. El wood, C. W. Somerset, C. 
Dodsworth, E. M. Robson, O. Yorkc, F. Grove, J. Wheatman, 
and H. B. Conway; Mesdames Dorothy Doit, Rose Dudley, 
Trench, and Kate Phillips. 


VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY,'at 2.30 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Brectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. Sijis. Venanzi, Coppini, 
Lombardi, Rando, Brighotti, Campana, Gmcometto, Vordoni, 
Bimbi, Correttim, Acc.; Signonanas Moretti, Mecherini, 
Caraaaay-and 1,400 performers. 
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“A Lady wants no other Cosmetic 

TIEiA-HKT 



But one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. It 
is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (I think 
not more than about one half-penny per tablet) on the wholesale cost price; 
consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market (on the sale 
of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) is 
sometimes either substituted or recommended to the buyer as ‘just as 
good,’ ‘ equally pure,’ etc., etc., etc., the real object of the dealer, of course, 
being simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of the inferior article 
which he recommends or attempts to substitute. Patients should, there¬ 
fore, insist on having Pears’ Soap when they ask for it, otherwise they may 
find that, instead of being served with a Genuine Soap, they have an 
article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; something worse 
than worthless, calculated only to set up HEAT, REDNESS, 1 

IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” | 

| 

From the “HYGIENE of the SKIN,” hy Mr. J. L. MILTON. I 

Senior Surgeon , St. John's Hospital for the Shin , London . 

i, 

KANDKR * SHEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLKB8, 17, Chanoery Lane, W.C. 

___ _ _ _ Digitized by vjOX)QLC J 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Ready Immediately.-Vol. V. TBAOHINLiE. 

B0PH00LES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical 

Notea, Commentary, and Translation in Englinh Prone. By K. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Regius Profeeeor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

STATUTES of LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. Arranged by 

the late HENRY BRADSHAW, sometime Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and 
University Librarian . W ith Illustrative Documents. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Preen by CHR. WORD8WORTH, M.A. Part L, containing the Complete 
Text of “ liber Niger,” with Mr. Bradshaw’s Memorandums. Demy 8vo, 12s. fld. 

2 vols., crowh 8vo. Vols. L and II, 16s. net; Yol. II. only, 10a. fld. net. 

A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE of the EPISODE of the BAB 

(Makfila-i-nhakbsi sayy&h Id dar kaziyya-i-Bdb naviahta-aHt). Edited, Translated, and 
Annotated by EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A.. M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 

This work, composed in Persian by order of Beh&VlI&h, the present chief of the B4bl Sect, comprises a 
history from its origin till the present day, together with a statement of its doctrines and principle*. 

Vol. I. contains the facsimile of the original MB.; Yol. II. contains the English translation illustrated 
l*y numerous critical and historical notes, based for the most part on hithorto unpublished documents. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, 8s. 

A 8H0RT COMMENTARY on the BOOK of DANIEL. 

For the Use of Students. By A. A. BEYAN, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Immediately, demy 8vo, (is. 

THE LEWIS COLLECTION of GEMS and RINGS in the 

POSSESSION of CORPUS CHRT8TI COLLEGE. CAMBRIDGE. With un Introductory 
Essay on Ancient Gems by J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, 
Director of the Fitxwilliam Museum, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and 

Patristic Literature. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

*• Mr. Robinson has already earned a solid title to our gratitude by his discovery of a great part of the 
long-lost * Apology of Aristides,’ embedded in the Life of * Barlaam aud Josaphat.' The second number of 
Li* "Text*and Studies,’ though not so sensational as the first, is of high value, and throws a flood of I 
light on two most interesting documents of the early ‘African Church,’ the * Passiou of St. Perpetua,’ aud 
the ‘Acts of the Scillitan Martyr*.’ The first of Wiese has long Inseu prised as the very gem of martyr 
literature.*’— Saturday Review. 

Vol. I., No. 1.—The APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALP 0 * 

the CHRISTIANS. Edited, from a Syriac 9Rr v with an Introduction and 
Translation, by J, RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. With an Appendix containing 
the main portion of the Original Greek Text, by J. A. ROBINSON, JB.D. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

No. 2.-The PASSION of S. PEBPETIJA. The Latin 

Text freshly edited from the MS8., with an Introduction and Appendix con¬ 
taining the Original Latin Form of the Scillitan Martyrdom. By J. A. 
ROBINSON, B.D. Demy 8vo, 4a. net. 

No. 3.-The LOBD’S PBAYEB in the EABLY CHUBCH 

With Special Notea on the Controverted Clauses. By F. H. CHASE, B.D., 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

No. 4.—The FRAGMENTS of HERACLEON. The Greek 

Text, with an Introduction. By A. E. BROOKE, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 4 h. net. 

Vol. II., No. 1.—A STUDY of CODEX BEZAE. By J. Bendel 

HARRIS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. DemySvo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

No. 2.-The TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. ByM. R. 

JAMES, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. With an Appendix containing 
Translations from the Arabic of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
by W. E. BARNE8, BfD., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Demy 
8vo. L /n the prats. 

Now ready.—Part II., Moderately Easy.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 

•GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK and LATIN 

AUTHOR8 for First-Sight Translation. Selected and supplied with 8hort Note* for 
Beginners by H. BENDALL. M.A., Head Master, and C. E. LAURENCE, B.A., 
Assistant Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. 

Pitt Press Mathematical Series.—New Volume, now ready, 3s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Smith, M.A., Master 

of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

“ The explanation* of tjie fundamental principle* and processes are treated with a clearness, concise¬ 
ness, and completeness that make the book a delight'to lead."— Nature. 

New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 

MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Indexes by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2a. 0d. 

LUCIAN.—MENIPPUS and TIMON. With Introduction 

and Note, by E. C. MACKIE, SLA. 3a. 6d. 

LIVY.—BOOK IX. With Introduction and Notes by 

Rev. JT. SI. STEPHENSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College. 2s. 8d. 

New Volume of the Cambridge Creek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. Edited 

by the Rev. J. J. L1A8, SI.A. 3s. [Immeduilelii. 

London: C. J. CLAY & SUNS, 

Camuhidoe University Press Warehouse, Avk Maria Lane. 
Glasgow : 263, Aroylk Street. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


CONSENSUS OF FAVOURABLE OPINION. NOT A SINGLE ADVERSE REVIEW. 

A KINO’S DAUGHTER. By O. Cordelia. 3 vols. 

“The book is good and refined . There is no dray about it” —Atheoacnm. 44 Instinct with 
humanity. Abounds in moving scenes and situations.”— Anti-Jacobin. " Decidedly interest in y. The 
dialogue is excellent in parts . -—Saturday Review. 14 It will not Ite long Ite/ore her name is familiar 
to all who like wholesome , well-written , interesting fiction. We unhesitatingly stamp 4 A King's 
Daughter ’ as a novel much above the average in conception and in execution , and shall anticipate its 
successor with the friendliest interest.”—Court Journal. “ A book which will Ite tend with approval 
and pleasure by all.” —Guardian. 44 Infinitely more readable than most novels .”—National 
Observer.” “ A noble book.”— Literary World. 

ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By Thos. A. Turner, for 

many year* resident in the Argentine Republic. Profanely Illustrated. 15*. 

“ It will be read by all who wish to have some insiyht into the affairs of a country with whose 
fortunes the private affairs of a very numerous body of European investors are deeply involved.”— 
8. Amer. Journal. “ Its great merit is its absolute frankness; whatever he says Items the stamp of 
sincerity .”—Glasgow Herald. “ Throws a strong light upon the real condition of the country .”— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER THIRTY YEARS. A Colonist’s 

ImpreenionB of New Zealand, Australia, Tangier, and Spain. By EDWARD KBEVEo 
Profusely Illustrated. 7s. fld. 

“ /< is not often that we meet with so completely fresh and conventional a record of travel as this. 
Possesses a freshness, a vigour, a racy originality which makes the book guite a remarkable one .”— 
Court Journal. “ The illustrations are beyond all praise. If it were only for the sake of these the 
volume should have many purchasers.”— Glasgow Herald. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. Second Edition, entirely 

Reset and Increased by more than 20 Articles, very thick 8vo, 16s. 

Among the Fifty-four Contributors are:—Canon Rawlinaon, Sir A. C. Lyall. Sir George 
Cox, York Powell, W. R. Morfill, Professor Legge, Professor B*-«il, St. O. Box-awon, Professor 
Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Robertson, Oscar Browning, Allanson Picton. M.P.. Sir 
Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, Clifford, Voyscy, Child, White, Fotheringliam, Miller; Frederic 
Harrison, Dr. 8t«nton Coit, See. 

THE BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA. By Dr. Edward Berdoe. 10s. 6d. 

44 It will be widely sought for and warmly appreciated.”— Daily Telegraph. “ Obviously a most 
painstaking work, and in many ways it is very well done.”— Pall Mall Gazette. “ A monument of 
industry and devotion. It has really food difficulties , it is conveniently arranged, and is wti‘ 
printe>l and bound.”— Bookman. 44 Should make all other handbooks unnecessary .”—Star. 44 Con¬ 
scientious and painstaking .”—Times. 

A PROBE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S “RELIUUES.” 

TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL ORIGIN. With Critical 

Introduction to each by W. CAKE W HAZLITT. Thick bvo, 16s. 

Supernatural Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends—Romantic Legends—Descriptive and 
Humorous Leg*nds. 

*‘ A very creditable piece of work.”— Scotsman. 44 Extremely intr,resting .'’— Publishera’ Circular. 

. -‘* The legends are excellent and intaesting reading. Mr. Nazi ill's commentaries are vtry good .”— 

' Anti-Jacobin. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.-Each 2s. 6d. 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY of SOCIAL DEMOCRACY: a Sequel to 

“ The Quintessence of Socialism." By Dr. A. SCHaFFLB. Edited by BERNARD 
BOBANQURT. M.A. (Oxon.). Double vol. 3s. (id. 

49. ILLEGITIMACY: a Study in Morals; and THE INFLUENCE 

of CLIMATE on CONDUCT. By ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. With Coloured 
Maps and Diagrams. 

48. THE DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT BRITAIN. By Arnold 

WHITE, M. CRACK ANTHORPE. U.C , and others. 

47. THE DAWN of RADICALISM:. By J. Botvuts Dai.v, LL.D.-46. TRADE 
POLICY of IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Bv Mai-hick Hk.bvky.- 46. POVERTY. Bv 
J. G. Godaru.— 44. SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. By B. C. Hkottowk, M.A. ;Oxon., 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY.-Each 2.. 6d. 

6. THE ART of ACTING. By Percy Firzgerald, MA With 

Portrait of Frederic Lemaitre. 

1. DANTE and HI8 IDEAL. By Hkbbkrt Bayxks. M.R.A8.-2. BROWNING’* 
MESSAGE to HIS TIME. By Dr. E. Bbbdok.- 3. IBSEN. By Bev. P. H. Wkkstkeu, 
M.A.—4. GOETHE. By Oscab BhownimM.A.— 5. DANTE. By Oscab Bbuwniho, M.A. 

ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.—Each 3s. 6d. 

Second Editions of the first two -olumea have already been called for. 

3. HERALDRY. By Professor F. E. Hulme, F.S-A. 194 Cuts. 

4 *Really elementary and perfectly intelligible. The illustrations are r ut helps. —Glasgow 
Herald. 44 An excellent handbook.”— Scotsman. 

1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. W. Mii kus, B.A. Illustrated.-2. SYM¬ 
BOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By Professor Hi lmk. IWCu's. 

.VRir YOL. OF COXTEMPOUMtY PCI.LIT UBE.UtW 

SERMONS by CANON SOOTT-HOLLAND. Imperial 16mo, 

peacock-blue cloth extra gilt top, 2*. fld. 

FIELD FORTIFICATION. By H. Turner, R.A. With Examples 

and Answers. Interleaved for working out. the Examplt-s and Designs flu. Specially 
adapted for the Une of Militia cuiioiGates for the <umy, Woolwich and Sandhurst 
Cadets, and Staff College. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS and PAUPERISM. By C. S. Loch, Secretary 

to Charity Organisation Society. 8vo, boards, Is. 

NEW AUSTRALIAN VER8E, fcap. 8vo, cloth neat, 6s. 

VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By Philip Dale and Cyril Haviland. 
PAX MUNDI: Account of the Progress of the Movement for 

Peace by Means of Arbitration, Neutralisation, International Law, and Di*annanient. 
By K. P. ARNOLDS!).a. With Introduction by the BISHOP of DURHAM. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. fld. 

WAR AS IT IS. By William Carlson. Translated and Edited by 

P. H. PKCKOVER. With 46 Full-Page Plate* after famous Painters, illustrating tr.e 
Horrors of War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; half-cloth, Is. 6d.; paper, It. One of tins 
cheapest hooka ever published. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Sue are, London. 
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T ITERARY WORK, SECEETAEY- 

* SHIP, or dmilar Employment. AVante<l. Experience with 
Physician, shorthand and Type-Writiujr. Specimen of published 
work sent.—X. Y. Z., 4, Portland Terrace, N.W. 

WELL-EDUCATED LADY, with 

J * thorough knowledge of French and German, desires post as 
SECRETARY to Lady or Gentleman. Experienced traveller.— 
Address M. W., care of Mrs. Grace, Westg&te, Wakefield. 

A LADY wishes to EECOMMEND her 

DAILY GOVERNESS, who has taught her children over four 

f ears on the Board School System. She is able to Prepare Boys for the 
ublic Schools —Address Mr. Cooke Tatlok, Frenchwood. Preston. 

rpYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

Work of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal, Ac.— 
Lftr 8 e - highly trained staff. LECTURES RETORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 29, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


A mMU o'eorge hy “‘W* Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ it offered 

TVfESSRS. 80THEBY, WILKINSON & to the public at 1 the most exhaustive dictionary 
1VX hodge win sell by auction, at their house. No. 13, of the Enqluh lanquaq6 yet put before them? 

WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. W.C., on MONDAY. >717 • • „ 7 • z, u ■ / 77 ■ t j t 

March 7 ,atl o’clock nreoisely.a remarkably interestingCOLLECTION J-1118 18 O 001(1 ClOlHl. OUt it 18 lulllf ]U8tlfied bl/ 
of Original DRAWINGS by GEORGE tfRUIKSHANK, in Water /• ’ J JJ J J 

Colours and Pencil, including the Complete Set of Designs for Oliver J&C18. - SPECTATOR. 

Twist—the Complete Set of Water-Colour Drawings for Jack and the 

WS ‘S.SS? ‘‘ TAe rf c “ n he no lotion that it is the 

f ulks * English dictionary that has yet been 
by cruikibank him*!, completed, and ts in many respects superior to 

to an intimate acquaintance, and, remaining in the same hands ever 0711/ Of lt8 PTedeC6880T8 . ATHENAEUM 

since, their existence becomes now for the first time a matter of public J J * 
knowledge. 

Also a few very choice highly-finished Water-Colour Drawings by m va v m v a —_ 

Robert Seymour, Thackeray, ant) Heath. JT E W K Tl T TT llTJ 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if hy post, ** * * * w li j 

on receipt of two Btamps. 

The Library of the late EARL GRANVILLE , K. G., P.C ., dc. ^ MONTH L Y PARTS, price ONE SHILLING. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 

1V_L HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, lHiii 

WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC.. on TUESDAY, 

March 10 , and Two Following Dava. at 1 o’clock precisely, the _ 

LIBRARY of the late EARL GRANVILLE, K G., P.C., Ac., com- ^ Ik I ^\ \i I iP" I 

prising Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols . First Edition—Campbell’s ^ |\| I . y I - I f 1 I 1 I ff . 

Lives of the Chanoellors and Chief J usticos—Corneille. TlieBtro, I w I I— VjV I MtLmm I 

12 vols,. Large Paper—Documents In(dits sur l’Histoire do France, 

91 voln.—Darnell and Ayton’s Picturewiue Voyage round Great Britain, 

9 vols — Mocklin's Bible, 7 vols.—Chippendale’s Cabinet-Maker's I ^ ■ jk # 

Director, Fine Copy, 1755—Description du Sacro et du Couronnement I Ilf » I Iff 1 IV I M\ LJ \# 

del’Empereur Alexandre II, 2 vols., privately printed. 1853—Hegarth’s I 1 1 V J I II II T 

Works—Set of Hansard's Parliamentary Dclwitee. 382 vols.—Set of iwffHil I ■ 

Revue des Deux Mondes— Howell's State Trials—Cox’s Life of Wal¬ 
pole, illustrated with Water-Colour Portraits—Shaw’s Staffordshire— « . 

and Works Of Historical interest. A N6W GHCl EXfiCtUStlVP WOPk (if RPTPPPnnP tn 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, n Ur,U t-AnuuvilVC YVUrK UJ ntftrenCt JO 

on receipt of six stamps. fLp M/n/W.Q in tho Fnerlioh / nncruncro is/ilh 


T ADY TYPE-WRITER COPIES and 

-A—J ARRANGES MSS. for Publication, and Translates from 


French, German, Italian. Typing done from Did 
Howorth, Weldon House, Cintra Park, Upper Norwood. 


rpHE Late J. O’CONNOR, R.I.—Messrs. 

-L DICKINSON ft FOSTER beg to announce the EXHIBITION, 
at their Gallery, 114, New Bond Street (on ami after the 24th iust., for 
a short time), of a Collection of the Works of this gifted Artist, 
including examples kindly lent by His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster, and others. Admission by Address Card. 

"ARTIST'S STUDIO TO be LET 

(Central). Excellent Studio and Residential Chambers com¬ 
bined. Modern Building, situate midway between City and West End. 
North-east and top lights. Cookiuir and attendance by resident 
Housekeeper. Electric Light, Hall Porter.—Apply to Maxagkr, 
Collector’s Office, 63 , Chancery Lane, W.C. 

npo PICTURE DEALERS and others.— 

National Gallery. Kensington. British Museum.—Works of 
Art carefully Copied, including Topographical. Water-Colour Draw¬ 
ings at moderate prices.— Gill, 134, Leighton Road, Kentish Town, 
London. 

M essrs, drummond & co7, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL. 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 


ft CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
i Prices on application. 

catalogues! 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

_ DULAU ft CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 

TO AUTHORS. 

Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 021, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A Bale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 


NEW EDITION, 

In MONTHLY PARTS, price ONE SHILLING. 


gRITISH MUSEUM. 

The READING ROOM and NEWSPAPER ROOM will be CLOSED 
from TUESDAY, Mabch 1st, to FRIDAY, March 4th. inclusive. 

E. Mai ndk Thompson, 

British Museum, Principal Librarian and Secretary. j 

23rd February, 1892. 

JUST PUBLISHED, in 1 vol., 8vo, prioe 10s. 

SOCIAL STATICS, Abridged and 

O Revised, together with THE MAN v. THE STATE. By 
HERBERT SPENCER, 

Williams ft Nokoatk, London and Edinburgh. 

■jVTUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Loudon .. . , . , _ . ... , 

by the Library Messengers. ? r a technical and scientific nature, finding a placH 

in the work, but also obsolete words and phr«ises to b« 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. met with in the works of English writers from the 

- thirteenth century to the present day. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. m^rative^uotatione, wMch^ 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from two guineas per Annum, materially increased by the fulnees and exactness of 
_ the references. 

MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish arc in tile l&t6Bt researches in Comparative Philology; 
circulation. the groupings of the various spellings or eacn 

Catalogue of Euglish Books for 1891. Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign word under the Drill cinal form 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance List* of Books on Sale, postage WOrQ 11111X01 1110 prm^pai iorm. 

,ree * 5 . The history of each word and the historical 

and logical development of its various mean- 
MUDIE select library, LIMITED, inffs and uses are traced out, and shown to the 

so to 34 New Oxford Street, London. reader by illustrative quotations, such a system being 

Branch offices : * or the first time telly carried out in the present work. 

24., Brompton Road and 2 , King street, Cheapdde. 6. The exactness and dearness of the pro- 

~ nunciation, the system adopted being simple, and 
THE IMPERIAL and at the same time of such a nature as to show clearly 

u ni-wii-iii and readily the minutest differences in the phonetic 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW value* of the vowels. 

Ami ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD. 7. The large increase in the number of words 


ENCYCLOPEDIC 

DICTIONARY. 

A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to 
the Words in the English Language, with 
a full Account of their Origin, History, 
Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 

With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PART I. now ready. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY is the 
largest, fullest, and most comprehensive Dictionary' 
vet projected and completed in Great Britain, and 
having referenoe to the quality and quantity of it* 
contents, it is unquestionably the cheapest and best 
Dictionary in the world. 

Amongst the distinctive features of this exhaustive 
work of reference are: 

1- Its thoroughly encyclopaedic character, 
the Encyclopaedic Dictionary ” being not only a 
comprehensive dictionary, but also a complete Ency¬ 
clopedia to all branches of knowledge. 


or Publication, and Translate, from 
Typing done from lliotutiou. — Miss 
Ira Park, Upper Norwood. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE'S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, ing» and /Ui 

30 to 34 New Oxford 8treet, London. reader by ill 

Branch Offices: for the ffrst ti 

24i, Brampton Road and 2 , Ktng Street. Cheapdde. 6. The ex 

nunciation, 

THE IMPERIAL and at the same 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW values of the 

And ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD. 7. The lar, 

Published by The ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, re f lBte r ed - 


WOKING, to which address also all Communications to ^ The numerous Pictorial Illustrations, 
,, n v,,.. it nV „no™ra.hra,u Eli though eminently artistic m character, are m no 

the Editor ot the Manager should be sent. ADty.BT.es- ^ ^ embeU iihment8, but in every Use help to 
mbnts will be accepted by the Manager, or Mr. Jxo. elucidate the text. 


MBNT8 will be accepted by the Manager, or Mr. Jxo. 
But>H, of 92 and 93, Fleet Btreet, E.C. 


9. The low prioe at which it is issued. 


Messrs. Sixpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., are the no t our custom,” wrote the Athenaeum , 


Sole Trade Agents appointed by the Publishers. 


to the price of books, but in this case the cheapness of 
such an excellent publication is one of the most notable 


T'HE Special Central Asian Number of p 0 " 11 * “ bout lt- ” 

X the A a. B. (January, 18M) contains a number of “ ure ® Ne . w Edltlon > »“<* ^Visions 

.. , , _ ' ..... .. and corrections will be made as are required, m order 

axfades by vanons Englu* and Foreign authont.es on the that the work retain the unj^e place in publio 
Central Asian Imbroglio, with maps of the Pamirs and sur- favour which it now enjoys. 


rounding countries, and a facsimile letter from the Raja of 
Aagyr. Also a host of important and interesting articles 
under Asia, Africa, the Colonies, Orientalia, and General 
Correspondence, Summary of Events, Reviews, and Notices. 

A n:w Copies may still bk had. 


%* A detailed Prospectus can be obtained of ant/' 
BookscUn ’, or post free from 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitbd, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 

Thorough'y Revised on a New System. 

To meet the requirements of modem travel, 
consequent upon the great extension of railway 
systems throughout Europe and elsewhere, Mr. 
Murray has, during the past few years, re¬ 
organised and in a great measure reconstructed 
and rewritten his Handbooks. In the words of 
the Saturday Review, “ the whole series has been 
in process of being gradually ‘ put through the 
mill’ in regard of all modem requirements, 
while it still retains the characteristic (in which 
no modem series has yet even attempted to 
touch it) of being thoroughly scholarly. ’ 

The arrangement of the main routes, by being 
made to coincide as nearly as possible with those 
of the official Railway Time-Tables, has secured 
the utmost simplicity of plan with the greatest 
facility of reference. 

The historical and other information, not 
found in every Guide, yet always considered of 
value and interest to the most intelligent travel¬ 
lers, has been retained, whilst the practical 
information has been made as detailed and 
accurate as is compatible with the nature and 
limits of a traveller’s guide. 

A special feature in the recent editions of the 
Handbooks is the Index and Directory, where 
all information that is liable to change relating to 


Hotels, 

Restaurants, 

Cafis, 

Church Services, 


Doctors, 

Banks, 

Shops, 

Steamboats, &c.. 


will be found in a compact and convenient 
form at the end of the books, where it is fre¬ 
quently reprinted and brought up to date. 

In issuing these new editions, Mr. Murray is 
virtually publishing a Series of new Handbooks, 
which, with a largely increased number of Maps 
and Plan ., are calculated to meet all the present 
requirements of travellers. 


The following Handbooks have been Reconstructed 

on the New System and are now ready : 

Maps and 
Plans. 

(Edited by W. A. B.) 

SWITZERLAND { ^^; A 6 &| 22 

) Edited by H.W.Pru.*.y, | **4 

CENTRAL „ 1 NLA.,Autorarof “Dame > 24 

SOUTH „ ) Earopa a 8011001 " ho 

„ GERMANY.34 

BELGIUM & HOLLAND . 18 

FRANCE, Part 1.36 

„ Part II.23 

MEDITERRANEAN) (80 

ALGERIA & TUNIS ) k.c.m.g. ... (12 

. 55 


ALGERIA & TUNIS i 
•INDIA & CEYLON... 


tS Y R I A and ( Edited by Haskett Smith, ) 
1 -' SLA.... ' 


PALESTINE l 


•j 


MESSRS. LONGMANS^ CO.’S LIST. 

SECOND EDITION, NOW BEADY. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 

September, 1865, to September, 1890. 

By A. K. H. B., Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 

2 vols., 8vo. Yol. I., 1866-1878, Second Edition, 12s. 

“ It is an ideal book of recollections, containing characteristic stories and anecdotes of many great men who already 
belong to the pn&i."—Daily Telegraph. 

“Many men of note and mark appear from time to time in his pages, and few fail to leave a distinct and characteristic 
impression. . . . The volume is full of good stories well told.’’— Times. 

“Not one of the Rev. Dr. Boyd’s thirty volumes—popular and readable as they are—will keep up the reader’s 
breathless attention as this one does. . . . Extremely enjoyable. . . # We look forward to another rare treat 
when the concluding volume appears.”— Speaker. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. Cabinet Edition. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols. In 
couise of publication in Monthly Volumes). England, Vols. I. and II. now ready. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 

SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C. G. Tebbutt. Figure-Skating. 

ByT. MAXWELL WITHAM. With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. John Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Ormond 
Hake), ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tebbutt). With 12 Plate« and 272 Illustrations in 
the Text by C. Whymper and Captain R. M. Alexander, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A., 

Author of “ The Life of Lord Cloncurry," “ Private Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O'Connell, H.P.,” Ac. 
8vo, 14s. [Jn a few days. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

With 71 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6<L 
GRAPHIC.— " No more charming book of travel has been published for many a day than ‘ Seas and Lands.' ” 

WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. By Ferdinand Praeger. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This book gives an account of Wagner's Life and Work. The author enjoyed an uninterrupted friendship with 
Wagner for nearly fifty years, and was in his fullest confidence. 

OUTLINES of THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. By Lothar Meyer, 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tubingen. Translated by Professors P. Phillips Bedson, D.Sc., and 
W. Carleton Williams, B.Sc. 8vo, 9s. 

ENGLAND and ROME: a History of the Relations between the Papacy 

and the English State and Church from the Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, 
LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 14s. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 

of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of several of the “ Tracts for the Times.” Edited by his Brother-in-Law, the 
Venerable Sir GEORGE PREVOST, late Archdeacon of Gloucester, as throwing further light on the history of the 
Oxford Movement. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 

SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. By Henry Parry Liddon, 

D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 

THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes). 

Crown 8vo, 3s. ad. each volume. 

Nothing handsomer, nothing more permanently satisfactory has ever been provided by any British publisher than the 

.~ - .. j n British Weekly. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) SNAP: a 

Legend of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. Willink. 

MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS—LAYS of 

ANCIENT ROME. In 1 vol. With Portrait and Illus¬ 
trations to the “ Lays ” by J. R. Weguelin. 


29 


... 34 
... 43 


tBGYPT (Nearly ready) .. 

SPAIN . - ... 

• “ The new «Handbook ’ consolidates the matter of all the 
older manuals into one admirable volume containing much 
new matter, and arranged on the new principle recently 

adopted in all Mr. Murray’s Handbooks.A large number 

of maps and pUns. all of them embodying the results of a 
recent survey. >d<) to the practical usefulness of abook which, 
taken as a whole, is far and away the best book of its kind.” 

Scotsman. 

+ Owing to the peculiar nature of this country, it has been 
found impossible to carry out the new system in its entirety, 
but the book is none the less most thoroughly revised ana 
brought up to date. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albbkakui Strret. 


silver Library.'“ Claudius Clear, ” fn British Weekly. 

BARING-GOULD’S (S.) CURIOUS MYTHS I 

of the MIDDLE AGES. With Illu»tration«. 1 

HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) BEATRICE : a 

Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) RED DEER. With 17 

Illustrations by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 

KNIGHT’S (E. F.) The CRUISE of the 

“ ALERTE " : the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK’S (W. 

J.) B.C. 1887. A RAMBLE in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
With Map and 76 Illustrations. 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) DISCOURSES AD- 

DRESSED TO MIXED CONGREGATIONS. 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) PRESENT POSI¬ 

TION of CATHOLICS in ENGLAND. 


Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MARCH. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Chaps. 
XXV., XXVL 

THE MASTERY OF PAIN. A TRIUMPH OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. BENJAHIN WARD 
RICHARDSON. 

SWEET PEAS. By NINA F. LAYARD. 

A BIRTHDAY. By Netta Syrxtt. 


THE LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. By RICHARD 
, JEFFERIES. 

THE WILD FLOWERS OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. 
* John Vaughan. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps. 
VII.-IX. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LARS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN 

Digitized UyV. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

Recollections of 

Marshal Macdonald, 

DTJKE OF TARENTIJM, 

During the Wars of the First Napoleon. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

With Portrait and oth>*r Illustrations, 30a. 


BY DR. WALTERS. 

PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes 

in Ceylon. By ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy 
8vo, with Frontispiece, 12-*. 6d. 

BY MR. GREENHOUGH BMITH. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 

By HERBERT GREENHOUGH SMITH. In demy 
8vo, 15s. . 

“Written clearly and brightly, without pretension and 
without unnecessary detail. It is emphatically readable, and. 
mingling the utile with the tlulce, i< likely to be much sought 
after.”— Globe. 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES 

By BETTINA WALKER. In crown 8vo, 8s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW WORE OF FICTION, 

By MARIE CORELLI, 

Author of ‘ A Romance of Two World-,” 

Will be ready at all the Libraries on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 11. 

Other Works of thie most Popular Writer are— 
THELMA: a Norwegian Romance. 
AB.DATH: a Romance. 

WORMWOOD: a Story of Parisian Life. 
A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA: a Neapolitan Romance. 

All these Stories and Romances are published in 
Bentlky’s Favourite Novels, and are Six Shillings 
each, well printed on good paper, and neatly hound. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ” MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 

A NEW NOVEL, entitled 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 

By Mrs. ALFRED MAUK8 (MARY A. M. HOPPUS), 
Will be isrued to the Libraries on FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THR HOUSE ON THE 
MARSH.” 

RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of -Those 
Weaterton Girls,” Ac. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. N. 

LEIGH FRY. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 

FORD WHITING. In 2 vols., crown Bvo. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

BY CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 

MELMOTH, the WANDERER. By 

the Author of “ Bertram.” Reprinted from the Original 
Text, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, and a 
Bibliography of Ms twin’s Works. In 3 vols., postHvo, 
24s. [Just ready. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “AN OLI) MAID’S LOVE.” 

THE SIN of JOOST AVELINOH. By 

MAARTEN MAARTENS. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

[./’ ust rend if. 

BY the AUTHOR nf '-THE HAVEN UNDER the HILL.” 

IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By 

MARY LINSKILL. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

_V ust ready. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publhhers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


.XOW READY. 

BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol, 

crown 8vo, with Map and 86 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. Gd., 
632 pages. 

Picardy—Abbeville and Amien*—Faris and its Environs— 
Arras and the Manufacturing Towns of the North—Cham¬ 
pagne—Nancy and the Vosges, &c. 

SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol, 

crown 8vo, with Map and 176 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. Gd., 
600 pages. 

The different lines to thejSouth—Bureundy—Auvergne— 
The Oantal—Provence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes 
Maritime*, &c. 

SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 1 vol, 

crown 8vo, with Map and 232 Woodcuts, 'cloth, 10s. 6d., 
664 pages. 

The Loire—The Gironde and Landee—Creuse —Corrcze— 
The Limousin—Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and 
the Pyrenees, &c. 

“Mr. 1 lure's volumes, with their charming illustrations, are a re¬ 
minder of how much we miss by neglecting provincial Frauce.'— Times. 

“The appreciative'traveller in France will find no more pleasant, 
inexhaustible, and dUoriminating’guide than Mr. Hare.....All three 
volumes are most lilierally supplied with drawings, all of them lieauti- 
fally executed, and some of them genuine masterpieces. — Echo. 

CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and 

SICILY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

•* Mr. Hare's name will lie a sufficient pius|>ort for the popularity of 
kis work. His books on the cities of Italy are fast becoming as iudis- 
iwnsable to the traveller in that iwvrt of the country as the guide-books 
of Murray or of Baedeker.”— Academe. 

CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. Second 

Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 

Second Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
12s. Gd. 

“ We can imagine no letter way of spending a wet day in Florence 
or Venice thau in reading all that Mr. Hare bos to say and quote about 
the history, atte, and famous |>eople of those cltifa.”— Morning putt. 

WALKS in ROME Twelfth Edition. 

With Map. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

“The best handbook of the oity and environs of Romo ever pub¬ 
lished Canuotlni too much commended."— P ■ ll Mall Gazette 

“Mr. Hare’s book fills a real void, aud gives to the tourist all the 
latest discoveries and the fullest information beariug ou that most 

inexhaustible of subiecU, the city of Rome.It is much fuller than 

* Murray,” and any one who chooses finay now know how Rome really 
looks in sun or shade."— tifieetator. 

DAYS NEAR ROME. With more 

than 100 Illustrations by the Author. Third Edition. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. Gd. 

WANDERINGS in SPAIN. With 17 

Full-page Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

“ Here is the ideal l*ook of travel In Sj>ain ; the book which exactly 
anticipates the requirement* of everybody who is fortunate enough to 
Imj going to that euchanled laud ; the book which ably consoles those 
w ho are not so happy, by supplying the imagination from thedaintiest 
and most delicious of it« stones. .Spectator. 

PARIS. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth, UK 

DAYS NEAR PARIS. With Ulustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 21s. (Nineteenth i 
Edition); Vol. III., with numerous Photographs, 10s.Gd. 

" The name of Haro is one deservedly to he honoured ; and in these 
‘ Memorials,* which are as true and satisfactory a biography as it is 

{ uwaihle to write, the author places his readers lu the heart of the 
amily. and allows them to see the hidden sources of life aud love by 
which it Ii nourished aud sustained.*'— Athenaeum. 


BY CUTHBERT RIGBY. 

FROM MIDSUMMER to MARTIN- 

MA8: a West Cumberland Idyl. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
With 33 Illustrations and specially designed cover by the 
Author. 

“ The numerous and cluirming illustrations are an important feature 
ns well as a welcome accompaniment to the work."— Morning Pott. 

*' The tale has a good plot woven of the ins and out* of a love aflkir; 
hut its chief interest lies in the portrayal of North of England folk, 
hi^h knd low in station. Auyone who reads the story will enjoy the 
rural graces both in the descriptions and dialogues,anil in the illustra¬ 
tions from the author's pen.”— Scotoma*. 


BY WILLIAM KING8LAND. 

THE MYSTIC QUEST: a Tale of Two 

Incarnations. An Occult and Philoaophical Novel. Cloth, 
8s. Gd., cover specially designed and printed in Colours. 
“There is much in the pages of this little book that will repay 
perusal and provoke thought.”— Liyht. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of 

JOSEPH SEVERN. By WILLIAM SHARP. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
ONE GUINEA. [Just ready. 

Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close 
friendship with John Keats. It was in his arms that the 
young poet expired at Rome in 1821. In later life Severn, 
who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appoint¬ 
ment of British Consul at Rome, and this fact and his 
association with the memory of his early friend brought him 
into social and literary contact with many of the celebrities of 
the century. 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: 

Cause. Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY RUSSELL. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cleth, 21s. 

■' “ The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark 
pages of the history of a dark land .”—Edinburgh Review. 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS 
IN THE SOUDAN. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18*. 

“This remarkable life.Few out of the great host of 

recent works of African travel will b3 found so full of in¬ 
cident and of interest.’’ —Scotsman. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 

Bj$ WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. 6d. 

Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVELS. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE 

Being the New Volume of the “Queen’s Frime Ministers” 
Series. 

Crown 8vo, doth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

“ A contribution of original value to the political history of 
two generations of the present century.”— S.itunlny Review. 


PENSIONS at SIXTY; or, An 

Eight Hours’ Day. By the CHAIRMAN of a YORK¬ 
SHIRE SCHOOL BOARD. Crown Svo, paper covers, 6d. 

A ’ A 'ext week. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER. 

Shakespeare Historically Considered. By THOMAS W. 
WHITE, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

**• A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt 1<» 
refute the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship of the 
Plays which bear his name. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

WORK8. New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION’, 
in 13 vola., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, FOUR GUINEAS. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 26 copies only for Grot*. 
Britain, printed on hand-made paper, bound in boards, with 
paper label, FOURTEEN GUINEAS net. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR 

FRIEND/ By EMILY MARTIN. 2 vols., crown 8*u, 
cloth, 12s. 

MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 

W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of "Tin Wreck nf tliu 
Gnwvenor," tee. Crown 8vo, picture boards, rs.; doth. 
2*. 6d. 

THROUGH the MILL. By 

“ RUX.” Author of “Roughing it after Gold.” (No** 
in its Third Edition.) Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 
and 8, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 
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LITERATURE. 

Poems by the Way. Written by William 
Morris. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Those who feared that Mr. William Morris 
■would be made less of a poet by his 
Socialism have had ample reason to be 
disappointed ; it was a false alarm. If by 
Socialism be meant, not the articles of a 
programme, but a passion for equal justice, 
a sympathy witli outcast classes, and a 
vision of coming redress, then Socialism has 
done its part towards giving Mr. Morris’s 
■work a strength and substance which in the 
days of the Earthly Paradise it could not 
always claim. The song once too languorous 
vibrates oftener ; the faint voices of those 
pale shadows, who moved, “ strengthless 
}leads of the dead,” breathing eternal regrets 
as they vanished into their luminous mist, 
have begun to speak in more human tones. 
"We are not, indeed, told the dates of the 
various pieces now given us for the first 
time; but some of them appear recent, 
and it is not impertinent to say that they 
are written under a different inspiration to 
any with which readers of Mr. Morris’s 
previous verses are familiar. 

The songs, nevertheless, which are written 
expressly in honour of the “Cause” are 
not always the happiest or strongest in the 
book. Lacking in the accent which per¬ 
petuates the great popular lyrics on the lips 
of men, they have something in common, 
both in spirit and manner, with the hymns 
like the “ Song in Time of Order” and the 
“ Pilgrims ” (to take two very different 
instances), which Mr. Swinburne made in 
bis most generous moments; and, like these, 
they are really rather for the recluse 
enthusiast and dreamer than for the people, 
despite their intention. 

“ Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows 
older. 

The Cause spreads over land and sea: 

Now the world sbaketh, and fear awaketh. 

And joy at last for me and thee.” 

Or again— 

“ Come hither, lads, and hearken, 

For a tale there is to tell 
Of the wonderful days a-coming. 

When all shall be better than well.” 

Sincere as these lines are, can anyone say 
that they are the true, spontaneous, suc¬ 
cessful utterances of the singer at his best ? 
For that we must look elsewhere. 

Another influence strongly colouring this 
volume is that of the old Norse life and 
literature, the poet’s love for which is 
well known. Traces of this influence 
appeared long since in his work, and he 
has of late been more industrious than 
ever, not only in writing Sagas of his 
own, but in translating the Norse prose 


classics. The union of such an enthusiasm 
with the Socialistic impulse is not, it is 
fair to conjecture, a mere coincidence to Mr. 
Morris. The simple, fighting, and manly 
life of the Sagas, with its bloodshed and 
crudity deducted, contains elements which 
he would like well to see embodied in 
his new society, destined to supplant our 
sophisticated and corrupt one. At least, 
whether this be his feeling or not, the 
“Lines to the Muse of the North” express 
better than any comment the abiding attrac¬ 
tion which the Norse life and poetry has had 
for the student of Homer and Chaucer. 

“ O Mwe that swayest the fftd Northern song. 

Thy right hand full of i-miting and of wrong, 
Thy left hand holding pity; and thy breust 
Heaving with hope of that bo certain rest! ” 

Perhaps in the two latter lines the poet 
may read something into the breast of the 
Muse of the North that never was there. 
But, whether he is right or wrong, the effect 
of the belief upon his work is manifest; 
and we can well understand why so large a 
portion of the book is given up to ballads 
from the Danish and Icelandic, and ballads 
made more or less on the model of them. 

Now, the Norse influence, just like that 
of Socialism, is certainly one that has given 
additional vigour and glory to the poet’s 
verse; yet, here again, it is no contradiction 
to say that the actual ballads lie has written 
expressly on Norso subjects aro by no 
means his best and most characteristic work. 
There is, after all, something hopeless about 
the attempt to revive a literary form nearly 
as it flowered in a set of circumstances now 
extinct. The experience that gave that 
form breath and power cannot really be 
lived over again by the most searching 
and tender imagination, or by any process of 
“steeping the mind” in books; and the 
result is something like that which attends 
the efforts, all meritorious and all failures, 
to write Greek plays. The failure is due, 
not to lack, but to misapplication, of poetic 
gift. Therefore, with whatever zeal and 
grace these revivals are conducted, we can¬ 
not help coming back from them and asking 
what the poet has to tell us concerning 
his more personal and direct message. The 
originality of this volume is that it contains 
several poems telling us something which 
Mr. Morris has hardly told us in print before. 

I do not refer to verse like the following : 

“ Upon an eve I sat me down and wept, 

Because the world to me seemed nowise good, 

Still autumn was it, and the meadows slept, 

The misty hills dreamed, and the silent wood 
Seemed listening to the sorrow of my mood; 

I knew not if the earth with me did grieve, 

Or if it mocked my grief that bitter eve.” 

Are not the scene and the mood familiar ? 
It would not be hard to find thousands of 
lines of this melodious, equal-tinted, subdued 
quality in the Earthly Paradise. The writer 
has the gift of turning out any number of 
them without sinking or failing, and young 
Oxford has imitated him to its heart’s con¬ 
tent. But how different is this, with its 
concrete images, its touches of music and 
colour: 

“ There is wind in the twilight, in the white road 
before us 

The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about; 
The moon’s rim'is rising, a star glitters o’er us, 

And tho vane on the spire-top is swinging in 
doubt. ... 


“ Come back to the inn, love, and the lights and 
the fire. 

And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of 
feet; 

For there in a while shall be rest and desire. 

And there shall the morrow's uprising be 
sweet.” 

Better still, from the “ Meeting in Winter 

“ They shall open, and we shall see 
The long stieet litten scantily 
By the long stream pf light before 
The guest-hall's half-open door; 

And our horses' bells shall cease 
As wo reach the place of peace; 

Thou shalt tremble, as at last 
The worn threshold is o’erpast, 

And the firelight blindeth thee : 

Trembling shalt thou cling to me 
As the sleepy merchants stare 
At thy cold hands slim and fair. 

Thy soft eyes and happy lips 
Worth all lading of their ships.” 

There is no space to quote from poems like 
“ Hope Dieth: Love Liveth,” or like “ Love 
Fulfilled,” or from that lyric of antique 
grace, “ Spring’s Bedfellow,” or from the 
pieco that is perhaps the strongest Mr. 
Morris has written, “ Mother and Son.” In 
this last there are strokes with a fearless 
ring that reminds us strongly of Rossetti’s 
“ Jenny ”; and the whole volume, indeed, not 
only betokens a splendid vitality of gift with 
surprises yet in store, but recalls at every 
turu that its author is one of a famous 
fraternity, of whom one other still survives, 
and who have been animated, despite all 
their differences, by a certain common spirit, 
and endowed with a similar cunning in the 
craft of song. 

0. Elton. 


Across Thibet. Being a Translation of “ De 
Paris au Tonkin a travers le Tibet in- 
connu.” By Gabriel Bonvalot. Trans¬ 
lated by C. B. Pitman. (Cassells.) 

M. Bonvalot appears to have started on 
his third great expedition to high Asia in a 
somewhat truculent mood. “ If any effort 
is made,” he wrote in his diary, “ to stop us 
by force, there will be bloodshed.” Beyond 
an occasional scuffle, however, between his 
followers and the natives, nothing serious 
occurred; and the successful issue of the 
expedition was due to the leader’s invincible 
perseverance and the staunchness of his 
companions, rather than to his valour in 
actual combat. The route followed may be 
conveniently divided into four sections— 
namely, that from the Russian frontier to 
Lob Nor, where, in Marco Polo’s time, there 
was a city called Lop, whence was the 
entrance to the mysterious desert of Gobi; 
Lob Nor to Tengri Nor, eighty miles north 
of Lhassa; Tengri Nor to Batang, on the 
“ River of Golden Sands ” ; and thence to 
the Gulf of Tonking. Travelling through 
Kuldja, now once more ruled by the Chinese, 
M. Bonvalot crossed the Thien Shan, or 
Celestial Mountains, by a route which 
Gen. Prejevalskv has described; while 
from Kurla, south of the mountains, 
to Lob Nor the country is known to 
us from the reports of Prejevalsky and 
the English traveller, Mr. Carey. On the 
way to Kurla, M. Bonvalot traversed the 
pasture lands of the Torguts, descendenta 
of those Kalmuks whose return to their old 
settlements in Asia is the subject of one 
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Do Quincey’s best known essays. They 
still preserve a vague tradition of this 
wonderful exodus. “ We came,” they told 
M. Bonvalot, “ from the country of the 
Orosses (Russians), where we left the people 
of our race. It is about 200 years that we 
have inhabited the Thien Shan.” It was 
really in January, 1771, that the Torguts 
left the banks of the Volga. Just before the 
arrival of the French expedition, the Khan of 
the Torguts had started on a pilgrimage to 
Lhassa. The Lob Nor region is described in 
a very interesting chapter written by Prince 
Henry of Orleans. According to local tradi¬ 
tion, Lob Nor was formerly a vast inland 
sea. It is now little else than a marsh, the 
expanse of water being even less than it 
was when Prejevalsky was there. Prince 
Henry quotes a curious legend told him by 
an old woman living in one of the villages 
on the Tarim river. Her story was about 
four Mahomedan kings who ruled the 
country, which at that time was very pros¬ 
perous. “ Then came the Mongols, who 
massacred a portion of the male inhabitants; 
and as the others did not choose to remain 
as slaves, they fled with the women and 
succeeded in escaping.” The four kings 
are all styled Agha ; and it is not unlikely 
that the legend refers to the conquest of the 
country, then ruled by the Khojas of Kash¬ 
gar, by Galdan, the great Sungar chief, in 
1C78, as related in Mr. Ho worth’s History 
of the Mongols. 

The Indian explorer, Kishen Singh, states 
that, owing to the difficulty of keeping to 
the tracks over the wind-driven deserts of 
Northern Tibet, travellers starting from 
liob Nor, and marching straight, as they 
thought, towards Lhassa, have sometimes 
found themselves, hundreds of miles out of 
their course, at Lake Mansarowar. Mr. 
Carey, too, relates that when he was trying 
to find the pass over the Chiman Tagh his 
guide, after conducting the party to the 
brink of a stupendous precipice, threw his 
bheep-skin cap on the ground and declared 
with tears that he had lost his way. 
M. Bonvalot was more fortunate. Follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Prejevalsky and Mr. 
Carey as far as the Chong Kum Kul, the 
Russian explorer’s “unfreezing lake,” he 
thence entered a country marked blank on 
our maps, travelling by a route some dis¬ 
tance to the west of Prejevalsky’s and Carey’s 
till he came to the lake region explored 
by the Pundit Nain Singh in 1873. The 
question is whether, in the hitherto unknown 
tracts between the “ unfreezing lake ” and 
Nain Singh’s lakes, M. Bonvalot has been 
lucky enough to hit on the sources of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. To the south of a range 
of mountains to which he gives the name 
of Dupleix, the travellers came to a frozen 
river. M. Bonvalot writes: “ It is of course 
quite impossible to say positively, but my 
belief is that we are at the sources of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.” It is a question for 
geographers to settle. In the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society’s map of northern Tibet 
(Supplementary Papers, 1890), a tributary 
of the Mur-ussu, or Blue Water, the 
Tibetan name for the upper waters of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, is marked, though in 
dotted lines, as having its source near the 
point indicated by M. Bonvalot. His narra¬ 


tive, however, is anything but lucid, and 
his map is about as poor a specimen of ! 
cartography as one could wish to see. The I 
reader only gathers a vague impression of j 
the French explorer and his companions 
scaling fearsome heights, struggling over | 
the ice, discovering unheard of lakes and 
rivers, and finally emerging from an 
utterly unknown region in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tengri Nor. Not far from here 
they were stopped by messengers who had 
hurried up from Lhassa to meet them. Two 
months before, that is, in December, 1889, 
the Chinese Amban at Lhassa had received 
instructions from Pekin telling him to stop 
the Russians, “ Petsou of Petsokou arriving 
with Lobolou and thirty men.” This re¬ 
ferred to Colonel Pevtsoff (of St. Peters¬ 
burg) and M. Roborovsky. Being assured 
that M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry 
were not Russians, the Amban’s messenger 
said they must be English. “ The 
English,” he proceeded. “ are the enemies 
of our people, many of whom they have 
killed with their far carrying guns, and 
our people do not want them to penetrate 
into Tibet at any price.” After dis¬ 
cussions which lasted several days, it was 
at length settled that the expedition, instead 
of being made to go back the way it came, 
should march across Central Tibet to 
Batang. This brings us to the third and 
most interesting part of M. Bonvalot’s story. 

M. Bonvalot refers more than once to the 
journeys of the Pundit Nain Singh; but he 
does not seem to have heard of Nain Singh’s 
cousin and pupil, Kishen Singh, the A— K— 
of the Indian Survey Department. This is 
the more remarkable since our knowledge 
of that part of Tibet between Tengri Nor 
and Batang, traversed by M. Bonvalot, is 
mainly derived from the report on this 
intrepid traveller’s explorations published 
in 1884. According to Kishen Singh, there 
are two main trade routes from Darchendo 
or Tatsienlu to Lhassa. The southern or 
official road, along which the Chinese post 
travels, runs past Gartok, Chiamdo, and 
Lho Jhong. The other or northern road 
runs first in a north-westerly direction, past 
Kanzego and Kegudo (Mr. Rockhill’s Jye 
Kundo), and then westward through the Hor 
country to Dam, seventy-five miles north of 
Lhassa. Dam was the place where the 
French expedition was turned aside. It is not 
impossible that M. Bonvalot, after leaving 
Dam, followed the northern route mentioned 
by Kishen Singh to a point near Chiamdo, 
and that he then turned southward along 
the official route to Chiamdo. He says that 
he passed by the lamaserai of So, which he 
identifies with the Sok of the Russian maps. 
This may be the Sok Khoten, on the Sok 
Chu, of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
map. On the other hand, while General 
Walker believes that the northern road 
runs through the pasture lands of the Sok- 
pas, the Mongolians of the northern Jhang- 
thang, M. Bonvalot was told that, the 
Sok-pou, as he calls them, lived far to the 
north of the country he traversed. It is 
difficult, however, to extract any trustworthy 
information about the ethnology of Tibet 
from M. Bonvalot’s book. He has a great 
deal, for instance, to tell us about the tribe 
of Djashas: but Jhnsa is only a Mongol 


word for a ruler or chief. The follow 
passage is curious, if unscientific : 

“ We are even astonished to find a resemble 
in our Tibetans to certain other nations, 
even to friends and acquaintances of o 
What we can affirm as a fact is that we ai 
the presence of a white race that has notl 
in common with those of a yellow comple: 
but the absence of beard, which is, howe 
amply compensated by the quantity of 
they have on their heads; in fact, it is 
unusual to see even old men with plaits as tl 
as a cable.” 

When Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was 
the camp of Altan Khan, the chief of 
Turned Mongols, ambassadors came f 
the empire of Caran, where dwelt, acc 
ing to Pinto, “a certain people, fail 
complexion, well shapen, and like to 
Flemings which we see in Europe.” 
M. Bonvalot, by any chance, reach 
Empire of Caran? After passing So 
Sok, the character of the country chan| 
The road ran past large villages and o 
through cultivated fields. At one place 
travellers saw an immense pagoda, wit 
gilt fane. A few miles further on t 
inspected a large workshop where hatet 
pick-axes, and other iron implements \ 
wrought. Rivers were crossed either 
means of leather ropes, from which 
passenger was slung after a fashion com 
on the Assam frontier, or by wooden bri< 
on piles, or by rafts. At last Batang 
reached, and from thence to Tonking 
country is known to us from the storie 
previous travellers. 

It is impossible to say anything in pi 
of the English translation. The transl 
confesses that he has taken it upon hin 
to omit “ certain passages ” ; but 
omissions are not indicated. Among o 
things he leaves out the traveller’s itinei 
without which the narrative is most difi 
to follow. French idioms are rendere 
the vilest English. For instance, “ ils 
conserve les chefs qu’ils avaient elus e 
sujets russes ” becomes, “ They have 1 
the chiefs whom they had elected bi 
Russian subjects.” What is meant, 
course, is that some Kirghis who 1 
migrated to Chinese territory still obej 
chiefs whom they elected while they ’ 
Russian subjects.” These Kirghis, 
Bonvalot tells us, left Russian Sit 
“parce qu’ils manquaient de chemini 
parcours pour leurs troupeaux.” Instea 
translating this “ sheep-runs ” or “ 
turage,” Mr. Pitman puts it, “bee 
they had no routes for their floe 
Occasionally, either through ignoranc* 
carelessness, the meaning of the origini 
altogether perverted. M. Bonvalot wri 
“ a Di-Ti passe la grande route de Napt< 
a Lhaga—la route du Tsaidam et du Koi 
Nor—s’elevantvers le sud.” The transl 
renders this—“ Di-Ti is on the main 
from Naptchou to Lhassa, that of 
Tsa'idam and of the Koukou Nor rising so 
ward.” This is nonsense. The Naptcl 
Lhassa road and the road from Tsai 
and Koko-Nor are one and the same; 
as may be seen from Prince Henry’s i 
this route runs due south from Di-Ti 
the mountains towards Lhassa. 1 
mistakes of this kind, detected after a i 
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glance at the French original, one can only 
regret haring wasted any time over a 
garbled, slovenly, and grossly inaccurate 
translation. 

Of the merits of the original work one 
can speak more highly. M. Bonvalot is a 
vivacious writer, and his descriptions of 
scenery are admirable. The story of his 
adventures, too, is always entertaining; and 
no one can help admiring the courage and 
good temper with which difficulties were 
overcome and hardships endured. The 
general reader will be delighted with the 
book. It is only the student who is likely 
to be puzzled and at times dismayed. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


English Men of Action. — Montrose. By 

Mowbray Morris. (Macmillans.) 

TnouGn theGreatMarquishas inspired many 
“high raptures ” and not a few matter-of-fact 
essays, and though Cavalier and True-Blue 
partisanship can still build monuments and 
preach sermons, no very honest effort has 
been made to pierce the mystery which 
clings round his personality. It is diffi¬ 
cult, despite all that has been printed by 
the Clubs, by Napier, and by less enthu¬ 
siastic workers, to get to that happy state of 
understanding which the subject obviously 
demands. Mr. Morris’s unpretentious 
volume is a brilliant and invaluable con¬ 
tribution towards a truer appreciation. It 
is sympathetic, but it is eminently honest. 
It shows both a masterly insight into the 
forces at work in a period of unparalleled con¬ 
fusion, and an admirable sense of historical 
perspective. Its literary grace and rigour 
befit the romantic story of the poet and the 
soldier. 

The task was not an easy one; for the real 
problem of Montrose’s life is the explanation 
of motives, and it is just in this respect that 
materials are scantiest. Mr. Morris’s view 
of Montrose affords a solution, the best we 
have yet seen, of many of the seeming incon¬ 
sistencies of his career. Some he wisely lets 
alone, probably believing that the real in¬ 
consistency lies more often in our esti¬ 
mate of a time when men, to be consistent, 
had often to change sides. Montrose 
was a man with an ideal, and a man of 
surpassing energy in the pursuit of it. Once 
convinced of a principle, he was forced by 
his sense of duty to fight for it against au 
odds, and to defy black fate with more than 
a Greek’s courage. 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all.” 

He became a party to the Covenant, because 
he believed, after serious deliberation, that 
it was a means to defeat the designs against 
religious and civil liberty, though it should 
not be made an excuse for the subversion of 
just prerogative. It could hardly have been 
mere vanity or ambition which compelled 
him to cast in his lot with a Puritanism 
which was repugnant to his nature, and 
which would not allow his strong impulses 
to act unchecked. In 1639 he found himself 
standing aloof from his early companions, 
because he believed that the work of the 
Covenant, as he had interpreted it, had been 


done, and that the king had learnt—had he 
not the royal word for it?—the lesson of 
their opposition. Throughout he was a 
consistent believer in passive obedience, and 
with Drummond liked ill the unnatural 
“ tyranny of subjects.” His great short¬ 
coming was that he was too much of an 
idealist. He could not read character : he 
was too careless or magnanimous to think 
that a king might not keep his word, and 
altogether unable to estimate the worth of 
men like Rothes or Argyle. Even when 
his experience of the Scottish leaders had 
undeceived him, and when he saw that 
peace must come by blood, he entertained the 
wildest notions about the prospects of what 
was a forlorn cause, saw possibilities where 
none could be, and, above all, relied with 
childlike confidence in the rough and 
incoherent material with which he was to 
attempt success. He failed where “ no man 
living, not even Oliver himself, could have 
succeeded.” 

Mr. Morris’s narrative of the brilliant 
struggle is spirited and graphic. He rides 
with his hero as he dashes through Scot¬ 
land from Tippermuir to Kilsyth. There 
is no time for tedious details or other heavy 
baggage of the literary sutler. His inci¬ 
dental sketches of the leading actors in 
the stirring drama, and especially of 
Hamilton and Napier, are good ; and 
his comparison between Montrose and 
Drummond of Hawthomden as political 
doctrinaires is very welcome. The picture 
of Argyle is not a pleasing one; but Mr. 
Morris is not to blame for this. The 
Covenanter stands in such marked contrast 
to his rival, that we are prone to exaggerate 
his shortcomings. The vengeance on the 
House of Airlie and the cowardice at 
Inverlochy and Kilsyth are a sorry counter¬ 
part to Graham’s magnanimous soldiering 
and heroic carriage in victory and in adver¬ 
sity. We must give Argyle credit for great 
political astuteness and foresight in matters 
which the knight-errant could not under¬ 
stand ; but the more we palliate his conduct 
by reference to the methods and needs of 
the times, the higher must be our estimate of 
Montrose’s disinterestedness and manliness. 
Argyle’s lack of all principle, except, perhaps, 
that of self-seeking, was but the notorious 
characteristic of the Scots nobleman of that 
time, as it had been before. Montrose’s 
strenuous loyalty was too new and chivalric 
a thing to be appreciated by the fickle 
politicians around nim, and too dashing and 
honest to successfully champion the cause 
of deceitful princes. It is not to be wondered 
at that this alien spirit was not understood 
in its own generation, and that even the 
apologist Wishart at times failed to find the 
secret of its action; but it is indeed strange 
that posterity has hearkened so long to the 
distorted tales of party writers, and that it 
is only now possible for us to see how little 
was the conduct of Montrose the conduct of 
a partisan. 

In the next edition the grammatical slip 
on p. 107, and the misreading of Pitfoddels 
on p. 207 will disappear. Perhaps, too, 
Mr. Morris may be persuaded to modify the 
sentence on p. 50, which unfortunately 
repeats the vulgar error about the vandalism 
of Knox’s followers. Joseph Robertson’s 


well known Quarterly article will put him 
right, though other more accessible authori¬ 
ties will do as well. These, however, are 
very minor faults, readily forgotten in our 
gratitude to Mr. Morris for his memoir of 
the great “man of action.” 

G. Gregory Smith. 


Gossip in a Library. By Edmund Gosse. 

(Heinemann.) 

Mr. Gosse’s volume is one of real “ gossip.” 
The title is not loosely applied, but does 
actually, as good titles will, express the 
spirit of the book. Anyone whose collec¬ 
tion of books is no mere technical apparatus, 
whose culture has developed by his own 
instinct rather than by some system of 
artificial incubation, is sure to have gathered 
about him, in addition to his various classics, 
a fourth estate, the poor relations of litera¬ 
ture, who take their place upon his shelves 
rather by sentiment than by right. 

This fourth estate reflects, more surely 
than any of the others, his individual selec¬ 
tive taste; for, though every man must have 
a copy of Byron or Shelley, if only for refer¬ 
ence, there is no unwritten law prescribing 
a Gerard’s" Herbal,” or the “Amasia” of Mr. 
John Hopkins. As the caddis-worm pleases 
itself entirely as to whether it shall make its 
little case of bits of reed or tiny pebble, or 
even glass, so in the choice of this fourth 
estate the bookman knows no law but his 
own desire. Mr. Dobson, doubtless, ex¬ 
aggerated a little when he declared in regard 
to his own “ ragged regiment ” : 

“ . . . the others I never have opened, 

But those are the ones I read” : 

but, certainly, those are the only books one 
ever thinks of taking down for visitors. 

That innocent delight, that of exhibiting 
one’s own particular bookish toys to our 
friends, is the raison d’etre of this volume. 
Practically, you enter Mr. Gosse’s library, 
and he takes down this old volume and that, 
and tells you why he cares about it. He 
doesn’t talk for the sake of imparting 
information, though that even he cannot help 
doing. All he aims at is to tell you 
enough to enlist your sympathy in his 
bouquin. Criticism is defined in a well- 
known phrase as “ the adventures of a soul 
among masterpieces.” But that the books 
dealt with by Mr. Gosse can rarely be 
I described as masterpieces, his gossip might 
be described in the same words. You can, 
if you like, consider it as so many “ studies 
in miniature ” of so many odd volumes; but, 
doing so, you would miss its real signifi¬ 
cance, which abides rather in the book as a 
whole than in its parts. This book is 
really more interesting for what it suggests 
of the tastes of its writer than for what it 
tells about any separate volume. It is a 
kind of bookman’s biography, as one can 
read it written across the shelves of any 
well-selected library. It is the one book 
which every bookman ought to write—if he 
is clever enough. It is the bookman’s 
Apologia—to his wife. An Apologia, alas, 
not always accepted; but then how seldom 
is it so pleasantly made. For Mr. Gosse 
has caught the true spirit of his theme: he 
just chats. 
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He begins by confiding his book-plate: a 
real touch of nature. He very properly 
thinks it the most charming in existence: 
another. 

“ The outward and visible mark of the citizen¬ 
ship of the book-lover,” he says, “is his book¬ 
plate. There are many good bibliophiles who 
abide in the trenches, and never proclaim their 
loyalty by a book-plate. They are with us, 
but not of us; they lack the courage of their 
opinions; they collect with timidity or careless¬ 
ness ; they have no heed for the morrow. Such 
a man is liable to great temptations. He is 
brought face to face with that enemy of his 
species, the borrower, and dares not speak with 
him in the gate.” 

Here is a gentle touch of that affected 
seriousness without which a hobby is apt to 
grow of a very deadly boredom. Then Mr. 
Gosse makes the tender confidence: 

“A living poet, Lord de Tabley, wrote a 
fascinating volume on book-plates, some years 
ago, with copious illustrations. There is not, 
however, one specimen in his book which I 
would exchange for mine, the work and the 
gift of one of the most imaginative of American 
artists, Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. It represents a 
very fine gentleman of about KUO, walking in 
broad sunlight in a garden, reading a little 
book of verses. The name is coiled around him, 
with the motto, Gravis cantantibus umbra." 

But Mr. Gosse makes no appeal to the 
unintelligent bookman, the marine-store 
dealer of literature, who collects old rubbish 
merely because it is rare, and clothes it in 
purple and morocco, like that very ungenial 
old person—“ bibliotaph ” is, I believe, the 
correct word—in The Bookhunter , who 
prided himself on the possession of the two 
existing copies of “Rout upon Rout; or, 
the Rab biers Rabbled, by Felix Nixon, Gent.” 
His opportunity came, it will be remem¬ 
bered, when, a scholar desiring a look at 
the book for a literary purpose, he was able 
fiendishly to refuse. 

Mr. Gosse’s bookman, indeed, you will 
have seen, is no booklender; but he is 
otherwise a very different person from this 
famous type. His books may belong to 
him by the frailest threads of association; 
but mere rarity of occurrence, as distinct 
from rarity of quality, is not his besetting 
charm. Mr. Gosse speaks up for the “ first 
edition.” (It was a profane Mr. Monkhouse, 
was it not, who sang of “ the first edition 
—and the worst.”) 

“The excuses for collecting,” he says, “are 
more than satire is ready to admit. The first 
edition represents the author’s first thought; 
in it we read his words as he sent them out to 
the world in his first heat, with the type he 
chose, and with such peculiarities of form as he 
selected to do most justice to his creation. We 
often discover little individual points in a first 
edition, which never occur again. And if it be 
conceded that there is an advantage in reading 
a book in the form which the author originally 
designed for it, then all the other refinements 
of t he collector become so many acts of respect 
paid to this first virgin apparition, touching 
and suitable homage of cleanness and fit adorn¬ 
ment. It is only when this homage becomes 
mere eye-service, when a book radically un¬ 
worthy of such dignity is too delicately culti¬ 
vated, too richly bound, that a poor dilettantism 
comes in between the reader and what he reads. 
... To the feudal splendours of Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson. a tenpenuy book in a ten-pound 
binding, I a.ty lie.” 


Mr. Gosse recalls that legend, surely the 
very crown of mediaeval hyberbole, con¬ 
cerning Mentzelius, who attested to his 
having heard, in the seclusion of his library, 
the male book-worm flap his wings and 
crow like a cock in calling to his mate. 
Mr. Lang popularised the story in The 
Library, but I fancy that I read it first 
long ago in some old paper by Mr. Gosse. 

There is a simple phrase, too, in this 
introductory chapter for which one would 
say grace—“ a library in a garden.” “ The 
phrase,” says Mr. Gosse, “ seems to contain 
the whole felicity of man.” It does indeed. 
“ It sounds like having a castle in Spain, or a 
sheep-walk in Arcadia.” If we say that the 
Introduction, from which these passages are 
quoted, is the most interesting chapter in 
the book, and that we wish it six times as 
long, it is not because the rest is anything 
but interesting too. The Introduction is 
necessarily more intimate : that is all. 

In turning to the books for which Mr. 
Gosse begs the meed of a melodious moment, 
one likes them the better for their real 
obscurity. That is, for the most part. He 
does not talk of what one might call the 
“cant” old books; such as Burton’s 
Anatomy, over which so many have senti¬ 
mentalised since Lamb loved it: people who 


remembered, the late Mr. Browning cele¬ 
brated in his Parleyings. Mr. Gosse has 
been at the pains to discover some now 
details concerning his life, and altogether 
his account of the somewhat hardly treated 
poet is most sympathetic and welcome. 

But I must not any longer pursue my 
parasitical course of gossip upon gossip, s-> 
will leave to Mr. Gosse himself your intro¬ 
duction to Lady Winchelsea, just hinting 
that Lady Winchelsea is Mr. Gosse’s 
“Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle.” 

Richabd Le Gallienne. 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. 
m. Edited by John Macdonell. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode.) 

In another plethoric volume—the third— 
Master Macdonell continues his new series 
of Reports of State Trials, and brings them 
down from 1831 to 1840. The editing 
shows the same diligence and care that was 
displayed in preparing the former volumes. 
Law reports though they are, they are also 
put before us as materials for history. 
State Trials do not merely decide questions 
of indictments and pleas, of felonies and 
misdemeanours; they are also evidence of 


„ „ the temper of peoples and of the policy of 

would never have discovered it for them- administrations. In illustrating these Reports 
selves, and, having bought it, never read it. the editor ranges over a remarkably wide 
He does treat of several more or less field. The notes contain now an apposite 
famous books, such as Camden’s Britannia, quotation from Cobbett’s or Hansard’s Par- 
Gerard’s Serial, and A Mirror for Mayis- liamentary Debates, now an extract from 
trates ; but most of his books have a merely the Lords’ Journals; here an anecdote from 
personal or recondite appeal. One of his 
best chats is entitled “ What Ann Lang 
Read.” It has nothing to do with a gentle¬ 
man of a name so similar in sound that one 
suspects a slyness in Mr. Gosse’s title. It 
comes of Mr. Gosse having picked up two 
or three eighteenth-century novels, “ by the 
Ouida of the period—the great Eliza Hay¬ 
wood,” which novels were inscribed “ Ann 
Lang, her book,” Ann Lang being ap¬ 
parently a housemaid of the period. Another 
gossip on the anonymous “ History of 
Pompey the Little; or, the Life and Adven¬ 
tures of a Lap-Dog, 1751 ” (apparently an 
eighteenth-century “ Puck ”), makes one 
anxious to read the book for oneself. 


Lord Campbell’s autobiography, and there 
a definition or an explanation from 11 Hobson- 
Jobson.” In the matter of the correction 
of the press, this volume leaves something 
to be desired; and, like its predecessors, it 
is got up by the Stationery Office with a 
bald official appearance and general want 
of comeliness that do not enhance its in¬ 
trinsic attractiveness—a matter in which 
these Trials cannot afford to throw away any 
possible advantage. The length again to 
which these reports are permitted to run is 
surely excessive. Master Macdonell, either 
from failure of exact material or in the too 
sparing exercise of his editorial discretion, 
now and then summarises a few questions 


Aurora (the fresh natural heroine, who and answers, or prints the pith of an advo- 
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makes the contrast to the artificiality which 
is the theme of satire) has returned from 
Bath, and assures the Count that she has 
had a pleasant season there:— 

“‘You amaze me,’ cries the Count; ‘im¬ 
possible, madam! How can it be, ladies 'f I 
had letters from Lord Monkcymau and Lady 
Betty Scornful assuring me that, except your¬ 
selves, there were not three human creatures in 
the place.’ ‘ But, surely,’ retorts Aurora, ‘ they 
must have been asleep, both of them, when 
they wrote their letters; for the Bulk was 
extremely full.’ ‘ Full! ’ cries the Count, in¬ 
terrupting her, ‘Oh, madam, that is very 
possible, and yet there might be no company- 
that is, none of us; nobody that one knows. ’ 
The writer of this, Mr. Gosse tells us, 
was the Rev. Francis Coventry, at the time 
of the satire, twenty-five years of age 
and if the whole of the book is anything 
like this, and Mr. Gosse assures us that it 
is, it certainly deserves a greener memory. 

Another deserved plea against obliviou is 
the Ump'er on Snuut, whom, it will bo 


cate’s argument m brief ; but fidelity to his 
sources of information, of which he finds an 
almost exhaustless wealth in the office of 
the Treasury Solicitor, is apt to betray him 
into positive inhumanity to his readers. 
Finney’s case, which, after all, has boon 
seen in print before, extends to a trilling 
matter of five hundred and thirty columns, 
columns which are occupied with the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses who say very much the 
same things, and the arguments of counsel 
who say things for the most part totally 
irreconcilable. Stockdale v. Mansard in its 
Protean forms occupies between two and 
three hundred columns; yet Stockdale v. 
Mansard is a case that does not now for the 
first time see the light of day. There is an 
appendix containing brief notes of a score 
or so of cases, which the editor’s zeal sug¬ 
gested to the State Trials committee for 
publication, and the committee’s discretion 
remitted to the editor for consignment to the 
limbo of uu appendix. Now all these things 
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might well have been compressed into three- 
fifths or one-half of the space, and no man 
have been one whit the worse or possibly the 
wiser. Could not Master Macdonell curb his 
zeal and condense his material ? The gaiety 
of nations would not suffer; for it is incon¬ 
ceivable that State Trials should be read for 
pleasure, and it would be a' boon to those 
who dig in them for business. The toil of 
the critic would be lightened, and the con¬ 
venience be furthered alike of the prac¬ 
titioner and the student. 

About one half of this book is concerned 
with the various incidents of rioting, with the 
liability of those who incite to it, the guilt 
of those who witness it, the crime of those 
who engage in it, the peril of those who do 
attempt to quell it, ana the no less peril of 
those who do not. The case of Charles 
Pinney, Mayor of Bristol, is a warning to 
all who aspire to the smug honours of the 
mayoralty or to the unpaid dignity of a j ustice 
of the peace. Charles Finney was not cast 
by nature in heroic mould; he was led by 
circumstance along a gay and primrose 
path. Nature made him stunted in figure 
and lame, and yet kind fortune had con¬ 
ducted him home from the West Indies to 
the embraces of a bride and the dignity 
of first magistrate of Bristol. Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Recorder, arrived on Satur¬ 
day, October 29, 1831, to deliver the gaol; 
and, according to ancient custom, the 
Mayor, arrayed in silk stockings and pumps 
and other ancientry, and surrounded by his 
Common Councillors, went forth to meet him. 
From that moment trouble came upon him. 
Wetherell had resisted Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, and now defended rotten boroughs. 
The Reformers of Bristol had a great mind 
to have put him into the dock pool. They 
insulted and hooted him; they besieged the 
Mansion House ; they stormed the Bride¬ 
well ; they sacked the Bishop’s Palace; they 
burnt a number of houses belonging to the 
corporation, whom they hated; and hustled 
and beat a parcel of constables, the corpora¬ 
tion’s minions, whom they despised. For 
two days and two nights the Mayor had not 
leisure to change his silk stockings or to 
snatch an hour’s repose. He applied, poor 
creature ! now to this hand and now to that 
for help, and on either hand found none. 
He called on Colonel Brereton, the officer 
in command of the troops in the town, to 
disperse the mob; but Colonel Brereton, 
unable to get from him an order to fire on 
the mob at all events, and determined 
not to take upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility, did nothing at all, and finally 
sent his troops out of the town, and betook 
himself to bed. For this he was after¬ 
wards tried by a court martial, and only 
saved himself, by suicide, from being 
cashiered. The Mayor summoned thecitizens 
to advise him, and the citizens, douce bodies, 
stopped at home. He sent out tipstaffs to 
enrol special constables, but neither duty 
nor pay could coax the special constables to 
engage in active service. Disappointed in 
the mission of these ravens, like a second 
Noah the mayor then resorted to the dove; 
he despatched a dissenting minister to 
expostulate with the mob. But the reverend 
gentleman never got so far as his text. 
The mob would not have listened to a whole 


resbytery of ministers; they were busy 
urning the palace of a bishop, and while 
two or three hundred of the roughs of 
Bristol applied the torch and plied the crow¬ 
bar, two or three thousand of its artisans 
looked on, well pleased, with their hands in 
their pockets. At last the mayor trembled 
for his own neck. The Mansion House was 
carried by assault and he fled. Malignant 
enemies described him in a posture not un¬ 
becoming Sir John Falstaff, but beneath 
the majesty of a mayor. A dry wag of 
Bristol—a dismissed gardener of one of the 
sheriffs—narrated how he had gone to the 
Mansion House to tell the magistrates “ not 
to be afraid, as the soldiers were come ”; 
how he found a sheriff behind a bed in one 
bedroom and two or three aldermen lying 
hidden in another; how he assisted the 
mayor to escape out of a larder on to the 
leads, himself pulling the worthy gentle¬ 
man in front and three or four maid-servants 
hoisting him below. This ignominious 
story, however, the mayor denied, and 
seemingly with truth. His case was that 
the mob of Bristol was violent and the 
mass of the citizens apathetic. He sum¬ 
moned the people to aid in keeping the 
peace, and they turned out in their thousands 
to see it broken. They were Reformers, and 
hated Sir Charles Wetherell; they were 
excluded from the corporation and loathed 
it and all its works. To see a mob clamour 
for the Recorder, till he had to fly for his 
life at midnight, and waste the corporation’s 
property, till half of Queen’s Square was 
in flames, was a sport no Radical of Bristol 
was going to have spoilt only to get his crown 
cracked for his pains. The mayor appealed 
to the military; but the soldiers fraternised 
with the mob, and their colonel went to bed. 
In this impasse the mayor did the best he 
could, which amounted to nothing at all; 
and for this compulsory inactivity he was 
indicted and tried at bar. The law truly 
had placed this timid bridegroom in a 
pitiful quandary. Mr. Justice Littledale, 
in summing up, put it thus : 

“ Now, gentlemen, before I advert to the par¬ 
ticular circumstances that occurred, as they are 
proved in evidence in this case, I will remark 
that a person, whether a magistrate or a peace 
officer, where he is entrusted with the duty of 
suppressing a riot, is put into a very difficult 
situation to know how to act. On the one 
hand, if he exceeds his power and occasions 
death, or the destruction of property or other 
violence or injury, he is liable to be proceeded 
against by indictment for murder or man¬ 
slaughter, or as the case may happen to be. 
On the other hand, if lie neglect his duty and 
does not do enough, he is liable to be proceeded 
against as charged in this information for a 
criminal neglect of duty. You will take into 
consideration the circumstances in which a man 
is plsmed. He is bound to hit the exact line 
between an excess and doing what is sufficient. 
There is only one precise line, and how difficult 
it is in cases of riots of this kind to hit that 
line! That will have to be taken into account 
in considering this cnse. Still, however, in 
point of law, he is bound to do it; and though 
you will give a very lenient consideration to it, 
it is for you to consider whether he has hit 
that precise line or not.” 

Hard, indeed, is the case of a mayor! 
In times of tumult he may not hide under 
his bed like a quiet citizen; and if he smite 


with the sword, he may come to perish 
by the sword. Not every jury will mete 
out to a mayor the lenient justice which 
Pinney met with from the hands of the 
twelve Berkshire gentlemen, who added to 
their verdict of acquittal the rider that he 
“ acted according to the best of his judg¬ 
ment with zeal and personal courage.” To 
those who sigh for the giddy elevation of a 
provincial mayoralty there is but one 
advice —nolle episcopari —since mayors are 
impaled on the horns of so dire a dilemma. 
For them there is no sitting on the fence. 
Common sense would bid them, when there 
is nothing to be done, to do nothing; but 
then common law is not the same as common 
sense. Poised between indictments for 
murder and informations for inactivity and 
neglect of duty, a mayor must find his 
golden chain of office but gilded fetters: 


“ Stone walls for him a prison make 
His Mansion House a cage.” 


There is less interest, and except for the 
lawyer or the rioter, less edification, about 
the other trials connected with rows and 
tumults. Three arise out of Chartist riots 
at Birmingham in 1839. William Lovett, 
the hero or the victim of one of them, was 
a prominent figure among the old-fashioned 
working-men Radicals of a school now dead - 
and gone. Born a Cornishman and bred in 
a rope-walk, he came up to London to 
practise for many years the crafts of a 
cabinetmaker and a Chartist enthusiast. He 
had a perfect genius for drafting political 
platitudes, and for many years poured forth, 
with prolific industry, addresses and mani¬ 
festoes to the working classes of every country 
in Europe. It was the resolutions which he 
drafted for the Chartist General Convention 
at Birmingham in 1839 that eventually 
lodged him in Warwick Gaol. Sir Robert 
Peel’s metropolitan police force—the original 
“peelers”—seem to have been for a time 
the only trustworthy and disciplined civil 
force in the kingdom. The local and 
municipal police were scanty in numbers 
and incompetent in service, and local 
authorities turned in the hour of difficulty 
to the London police for aid. In July, 1839, 
Birmingham had borrowed some London 
constables and regularised their position by 
swearing them in as special constables of 
Birmingham. The “peelers,” thus trans¬ 
formed, did their business well, and dis¬ 
persed, in pleading jargon, 

“ 10,000 persons unknown, armed with divers 
offensive weapons—to wit, sticks, dubs, and 
daggers—bearing banners and flags, andmaking 
a great noise and disturbance, to the great 
terror and alarm of the peaceable subjects of 
our Lady the Queen.” 


This proceeding Lovett’sresolution described 
in a rather Milesian vein as “ a wanton, 
flagrant and unjust outrage . . . made upon 
the people of Birmingham by a blood¬ 
thirsty and unconstitutional force from 
London.” Fifty years later this piece of 
forcible composition would merely have won 
for its author a distinguished place upon the 
political press of the day; but in 1839 it 
causod him to be speedily laid by the heels 
and incarcerated for a twelvemonth. So 
little did our grandfathers comprehend the 
true polemical style of English public life! 
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Of the remainder of this collection un¬ 
doubtedly the most important case is Stock- 
dale v. Hansard. In that case Lord Denman 
manfully braved the wrath of the House of 
Commons, and laid down—what seems rea¬ 
sonable enough even for an M.P.—that the 
Commons “ not being (yet) the Parliament, 
but only a part of it, cannot authorise 
anybody to override the law.” Into the 
intricacies of that case no man, unless he is 
some Childe Boland of the law, will 
adventure himself now. It reduced even 
that hardest-headed and hardest-hearted of 
Scotsmen, Sir John Campbell, to crave 
permission to doff the wig from his aching 
brow, and argue, as the report says, “ dis¬ 
encumbered by a part of his professional 
costume ” (a legal precedent of high value). 
But the conclusion of the whole matter was 
lame and impotent; for the Commons having 
committed for contempt the unhappy sheriff 
of Middlesex, notoriously because he had 
executed the legal process which followed 
by logic of law from Lord Denman’s 
decision, Lord Denman and all his 
puisnes of the Queen’s Bench denied the 
sheriff his habeas corpus , and told him 
that they could do nothing to help him, for 
the Commons had the privilege of commit¬ 
ting anybody they pleased, no matter how 
guiltless he might be, provided only they 
were careful not to commit themselves by 
stating in their warrant any reason for 
their act. 

The rest of the cases are valuable, but 
only to what is, perhaps ironically, called 
“ the legal mind.” They tell us what were 
the powers of the governor of Berbice 
within that colony, and wherein they differed 
from those of a viceroy; that the law of a 
conquered country may be changed by 
charter as well as by order in council; and 
that the sentence of a foreign court of com¬ 
petent jurisdiction condemning a neutral 
vessel as prize of war or for a breach of 
blockade is conclusive on all the world— 
points which are rather the mint, anise, and 
cummin of the law. The Mayor of Lyons v. 
The East India Company is, however, an 
interesting case, not for its decision, which 
is that “the English law incapacitating 
aliens from holding real property to their 
own use, and transmitting it by devise or 
descent, like the statute of mortmain, does 
not apply to India”—happy Bengalis! 
fortunati nimium —but for the picture it draws 
of one of a class of men, once more numerous 
than they are now, whose lives if they 
could be recalled and recorded would be a 
fascinating romance, the European adven¬ 
turers in the East. The person in ques¬ 
tion was General Martin, founder of La 
Martini tire in Calcutta. Bom in Lyons, at 
the age of twenty-eight he entered the East 
India Company’s service, in which he attained 
the rank of captain. He was then allowed 
to enter the service of the Nabob Vizier of 
Oudh, and lived at Lucknow—sometimes 
commanding the troops, and eventually 
attaining the rank of major-general—for 
five and thirty years. He never knew much 
English; he probably forgot his French. 
He orientalised himself in language and 
manner of life. He maintained a modest 
harem; he possessed an army of slaves; he 
had country houses and landed estates all 


over Bengal and Oudh, and numberless 
lakhs of rupees in his coffers; and almost 
on his death-bed he devoted his fortune to 
works of charity of the true oriental strain— 
to the distribution of doles of flour to the 
poor, to the liberation of prisoners from 
gaol, to the maintenance of a sort of 
caravanserai for poor travellers, and to the 
erection of schools in Calcutta and Lyons, 
intending, as he wrote in his will, 

“ for to educate a certain number of children 
of any sex to a certain age, and to have them 
put ’prentice to some profession when at the 
conclusion of their school, and to have them 
married when at age ; and he also wishes that 
every year premium of a few rupees or other 
thing and a medal be given as to the moBt 
deserving or virtuous boy or girl, or both, to 
such that have come out of Christ School or 
that are still in it, and this to be done on the 
same day in the month as he died; that day 
those that are to be married are to be married, 
and to have a sermon preached at the church 
to the boy and girl of the school, afterward a 
publio dinner for the whole, and a toast to be 
drink’d in memorandum of the fondator. This 
institution is to bear the title of La Martiniere, 
and to have an inscription, either on stones or 
marble, in large character to be fixed on any 
part of the school, on it wrote ‘ Instituted by 
Major-General Martin, borne the ... of 
January, 1735, at Lyons, who died the day 
month and year, mentioning the day month 
and year, and buried at . . . mentioning the 
place.’ ” 

A curious life truly, and much chequered, 
no doubt, with good and evil, but not with¬ 
out a certain nobility in its end! There 
have been worse careers in the East than 
this adventurer’s, who lived and died in the 
service of the King of Oudh. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Under False Pretences. By Adeline Sergeant. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Baroness. By Frances Mary Peard. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Jocko. By J. Fogerty. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

“ I Will Repay." By F. W. Bose. (Eden, 
Bemington & Co.) 

A Princess of Chaleo. By A. Wall. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

Through Red-Litten Windows and The Old 
River House. (Fisher Unwin.) 

What Was It ? By Greta Armear. (Glas¬ 
gow: Bryce). 

Cecil: the Boy who stood between. By 
Maud M. Butler. (Edinburgh : Nimmo). 
Miss Adeline Sergeant has constructed a 
good story out of very trite materials. Her 
characters, with one or two exceptions, are 
ordinary people, and the things they do 
and say have been done and said in novels 
many times before, though seldom so well. 
The plot is the chief source of interest, and 
the leading incident in the plot is the sup¬ 
posed substitution of one child for another 
in infancy. This familiar expedient is so 
well managed that the substitution is at 
first only implied ; afterwards it is alleged, 
and proofs appear to be forthcoming; but 
in the last event the reader, like the people 


in the story, is left quite uncertain whether 
the children were ever changed or not. Of 
course, a question of succession to property 
depends upon the issue; but the rival 
claimants are unlike all other claimants in 
this respect, that they are each resolved to 
prefer the other’s interest to his own. The 
novelty of the position is increased by 
the reluctance of the contingent heir—in 
this case an heiress—who is in possession, 
to retain what she feels cannot in any case 
belong to her. Miss Sergeant names her 
book Under False Pretences ; but all these 
three interesting people are inordinately 
anxious to be true, and to make no pre¬ 
tence whatever. The heiress, who is also 
the heroine, is endowed with all the charms 
which rightly belong to such a character. 
She is fair to see and delightful to know. 
Her instincts are of the truest, and though 
she possesses no worldly wisdom, her judg¬ 
ments are infallibly right. The reader’s 
admiration, however, will be chiefly given 
to the two men, either of whom may 
be the son and heir whose identity is in 
doubt. One scarcely knows which of them 
to admire most; but the young monk, per¬ 
haps by reason of the air of monastic un¬ 
worldliness about him, deserves to be held 1 
in very tender regard. The incident of his 
death is pathetically told. This episode, 
and a few other passages in the book, would 
establish Miss Sergeant’s reputation as a 
writer capable of fine sympathies and deli¬ 
cate art, if that were not recognised already. 

A good deal else, of a less uncommon kind, 
goes to the making up of the tale. We 
have two men in love with one woman, two 
shipwrecks, a double rescue, a Bobinson 
Crusoe-like adventure on a desert island, a 
murder which was supposed to be an acci- | 
dent, an accident which saves the labours of 
the hangman—these, and more such things, 
enter into the many foldings of the plot; 
but the result is a really fascinating novel. 

Not now for the first time, in The Baroness, t 
has Miss Peard produced a clever, delicate, 
and artistic piece of work. This book 
reproduces some of the characters who 
figured in the same writer’s Near Neighbours, 
and the scenery and atmosphere of the 
earlier tale were those which delight the 
reader in its successor. The baroness her- ( 
self we have not met before, and there is so 
much that is fresh and unexpected about 
her that she may be said to be new to fiction. 
Especially is she new in the surroundings 
amid which she is placed; for while she is 
a little French girl, who has lived and 
wants to live a butterfly existence, her 
husband is a staid Dutch baron, of high * 
character, but in every respect unlike her¬ 
self and very much her senior. The baron 
has a sister, too, who makes things more 
unpleasant than they need have been ; and 
even the family portraits appear to frown at 
the young wife from their grim frames. 

It is no wonder that she pines at her 
bondage, though to obtain her freedom, 
under a Dutch decree of separation, she 
puts herself in the wrong by an accusation, 
which is only nominally true, against her 
husband. The baron is too proud to defend 
himself; and the legal period of five years, 
after which the separation will become final 
unless in the meantime rebutting evidence i 
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is produced, is approaohing its termination i 
when the story opens. Readers who 
already know Hilvaraine Steen will appre¬ 
ciate from the first her singular attachment 
to the harmless. She sees through the 
butterfly exterior to the woman’s heart 
beneath, and remains her friend in spite of 
the appearances which tell so strongly 
against her. Hilvardine, in fact, divides 
the honours of the story with the baroness, 
though the baron, and an honest blundering 
lawyer who acts for him, are entitled to a 
share of them. Much of the charm of the 
tale consists in the writer’s happy powers of 
description, and in the graces of a style 
which can be both eloquent and epi¬ 
grammatic. 

The Mr. Jocko after whom Mr. Fogerty’s 
book is called is a monkey ; and it would 
seem to be one aim of the story to illustrate 
the Darwinian theory of development, by 
showing how nearly a monkey can approach 
in instinct and affection to a man. Mr. 
Jocko is in every way a remarkable monkey, 
and not at all uninteresting as an agent in 
the plot. He is less out of character with 
his surroundings than those surroundings 
are with one part of Mr. Fogerty’s purpose. 
For, besides giving us an example of human 
development at a stage midway between 
ape and man, Mr. Fogerty reasons up 
through his characters to agnostic conclu¬ 
sions in matters of religion. It may be 
that the nail-making districts of the midland 
“Black Country’’ are a likely region in 
which to find the “ missing link ” ; but it is 
scarcely in such a neighbourhood, and 
among the people whom Mr. Fogerty intro¬ 
duces to us, that the rival claims of dog¬ 
matic religion and agnosticism can be fairly 
considered. But the book is clever, and 
though the characters are exaggerations 
they are forcibly drawn. No one will 
question the hypocritical scoundrelism of 
Tobias Miles, or be insensible to the 
interest which is aroused, in different ways, 
by Betsy Clinker, Dr. Ferrier, and Ruth 
Weston. Allowing for the tone of ex¬ 
aggeration that pervades the book, it must 
be admitted that an ingenious story has 
been well told. 

The latter half of the last sentence might 
be aptly applied also to Mr. F. W. Bose’s 
story, “ I Will Repay." Mr. Bose works out 
a distinctly ingenious theory to account for 
a series of murders of women resembling 
the tragedies in Whitechapel. Improb¬ 
ability is perhaps an argument for rather 
than against any theory in such a case, so 
long as the theory is within the limits of 
what is possible. Mr. Bose’s is certainly 
possible, while it has the advantage of being 
interesting from the several points of view 
of the novel reader and the psychologist. 
Blighted affection, the discovery of a 
woman’s perfidy, and epilepsy were together 
the causes of Wargrave Leinster’s strange 
proceedings; but how they all came about 
forms the matter of an interesting story 
which the author himself must be left to 
tell. 

In A Princess of Chaleo pure romance bears 
a striking likeness to truth. A young man 
who has great wealth, but no ties or 
occupation, persuades his friend, a doctor, 


to travel with him in far countries. 
After wandering about for two years, 
they reach Lima. There they acquire— 
in a singular manner, graphically described 
in the tale—a manuscript which the Indian 
family who possessed it had treasured for 
generations as a charm. From this they 
learn the route by which they can got to 
El Dorado in Central South America. An 
escort is at once procured, and the perilous 
journey is begun. The adventures of the 
travellers by the way make excellent read¬ 
ing, as also does the account of the 
marvellous scenery through which they 
pass. After surmounting almost incredible 
difficulties, they arrive at last at the golden- 
roofed city of Chaleo. Here everything is 
gorgeous and wonderful. But while it is 
all a palpable piece of imagination, the 
reader—if he is the right sort of reader— 
will accept it as not doubting it. To go 
into fuller detail would be to spoil his 
pleasure in following the story for himself. 
It is a very successful attempt to present 
fiction in the guise of fact. 

This can scarcely be said of Through 
Red-Litten Windows ; for though that is 
also a story of imagination — weird and 
brilliant—one feels that the writer is 
deliberately playing pranks with us. The 
Old River House , which is contained in the 
same volume — a new volume of the 
“Pseudonym Library”—is a story of a 
totally different character, full of the beauty 
and tenderness of life in one of its quietest, 
if also in one of its saddest, aspects. 

Miss Armear’s very entertaining story 
consists of a well-distributed mixture of 
ghost, love, and a dash of politics. The 
ghostly part gives one at first the proper 
creepy sensation ; but on closer acquaintance 
the ghost ceases to alarm, and becomes 
literally a “ familiar spirit.” One may fail 
to see how high-heeled shoes, and the rustle 
and swish of a trailing silk dress, can belong 
to the supernatural; but these little incon¬ 
sistencies and some others are of no con¬ 
sequence, for the interest of the story leaves 
no room for incredulity. The style is bright 
and natural, and there is an approach to 
dramatic power in some of the more stirring 
passages. 

Cecil, perhaps, belongs of right to the 
class of gift books; but I am not sorry that 
it has accidentally found its way into a 
parcel of full-grown novels, for it has in it 
far more literary skill and constructive 
power than are always found in more 
ambitious works of fiction. Cecil himself is 
every bit as well drawn and as charming as 
the hero in Little Lord Fauntleroy , though 
it should be added that the little baronet is 
not in the least an imitation of the little 
nobleman. 

Geoege Cotterell. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Fragments of Early Roman Poetry. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Merry. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This little book is 
likely to be very useful. It supplies a 
convenient handbook of the best fragments of 
the early Latin poets, in whatever metre or 
literary form—Saturnian and hexameter, epic, 
comic, satyric, and so forth. Plautus and 


Terence are naturally excluded; but otherwise 
we have a tolerably representative selection 
from the Carmen Saliare down to the days of 
Cicero and Varro Atacinus. The result is a 
very handy book of reference, elucidated by 
brief introduction and notes, which are, perhapB, 
too scanty, but still helpful. Practically, it 
contains nearly all that is worth remembering, 
as literature, of early Latin poetry. The 
editing appears to be well done. There is 
little originality, but much use of standard 
authorities like Vahlen, Ribbeck, and Teuffel. 
Once or twice older views have maintained a 
place they no longer deserve. For instance, 
the interpretation given of the Arval Song, is 
quite obsolete, and should certainly not have 
been inserted without being labelled as such. 
The new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities has, by the way, made the same 
mistake. Otherwise, we have no complaint 
to make, beyond regretting that the notes are 
so brief, and that there is no index. We hope 
the Clarendon Press will soon add a companion 
volume of early Latin prose. 


The Fifth Book of Thucydides. Edited, with 
Notes, by C. E. Graves. (Macmillans’ Classi¬ 
cal Series.) Mr. Graves’s excellent little edition 
of the Fourth Book of Thucydides, published 
some years ago, makes his readers expect a 
high standard of work from him. They will 
not be disappointed in his painstaking and 
skilful commentary to Book V. That book is 
a hard one, rather above the average of even 
Thucydidean difficulty ; and the success of any 
commentary to it will inevitably be tested over 
its treaties and its Melian Dialogue. Mr. 
Graves comes out of the trial with flying 
colours. So far as the manifold difficulties can 
be oleared up with our present knowledge, he 
seems to succeed. Most of the unfamiliar forms 
and expressions in the treaties are satisfactorily 
elucidated—though it might have been worth 
while to notice also the small differences of read¬ 
ing between the text of the treaty of b.o. 420 as 
given in c. 47 and the fragment of the original 
document found in an inscription on the 
Akropolis. The Melian Dialogue is one of the 
heaviest bits of work for a commentator whioh 
can anywhere be found. It is a matter for 
Bteady, minute, and even tedious note-making. 
Obscurity comes on top of obscurity. An 
editor cannot give any “general idea ” whioh 
shall strike light into a long passage all at 
once; he cannot help much by way of analysis. 
He must plod through the chapters with a 
dogged resolution to take point after point as 
he finds them. All this Mr. Graves has done 
most conscientiously. In o. 11, § 2, xarh rh 
iroAl/iior rue 'ABiivaluv, W6 should have supposed 
that Thucydides meant “ the hostility of Athens 
to Amphipolis and we are not convinced, even 
by Mr. Graves’s parallel from III. 56, 2, that 
he meant the hostility of Amphipolis to Athens. 

Cicero in his Letters. Edited, with Notes, by 
E. W. Tyrrell. (Macmillans’ Classical Series.) 
It would be superfluous at this time of day to 
dwell on the great value Prof. Tyrrell’s work on 
Cicero’s Letters, and we must be content to give 
a warm welcome to this little r&ptpyov of his 
larger undertaking. It is an extremely well- 
chosen selection of Letters which represent 
Cicero the man rather than Cicero the politician. 
As we turn over its pages, we see passages 
which throw light upon his married life and 
upon his religious beliefs—or disbeliefs, others 
which show him as the wit and the man of 
letters, and others again which cause us to 
smile at his harmless vanity or be moved by 
his genuine kindness of heart. We are not 
left to find out for ourselves the valuable private 
material which his correspondence contains. 
Prof. Tyrell’s prefatory remarks — than 
which no better introduction to the Correspon¬ 
dence could be wished for—draws our atten- 
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tion to just the right things in just the right 
way. The Latinity of the Letters is discussed; 
and Mr. Tyrrell shows how superior Cicero’s 
own letters are to those of his correspondents, 
and points out that the latter “are even less 
careful than he is to avoid the vulgarisms and 
laxities which beset the speech of daily life.” 
We cannot quarrel with the editor for anything 
which he has said except on one question 
of fact. He has made Apelles a sculptor 
(p. Ixxxv.). 

Latin Prose Composition. By George G. 
Ramsay, Professor of Humanity in the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. Third Edition. Vol. I. 
Syntax, Exercises with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Appendix. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) This 
book, though not strictly new, has been 
entirely rewritten by adding syntax and 
supplementary notes and hints, the object 
being, in the professor’s own words, “ to teach 
Latin prose well" —that is, idiomatically— 
“from the very beginning” (p. v). The book 
is well printed and arranged, the vocabulary 
seems adequate, and the index satisfactory. 
In respect of the syntax, which is new, the 
professor “attaches much importance to the 
placing of the syntax of the verb before that 
of the cases ” (page viii.); it appears accord- 
ingly (pp. 10-40) after a few preliminary 
exercises on the simple sentence. Of course, 
knowledge of accidence is presupposed (p. v.); 
it is practically impossible to teach the syntax 
of verbs without t aching something of cases 
as well. The main points are gathered into an 
Appendix (pp. 237-260), which is sensible, 
comprehensive, and satisfactory for beginners. 
But except the discussion, on pp. 224-5, of the 
sequence after the perfect (which is perhaps a 
little advanced), there seems little, either in 
the arrangement of the syntax or in the ex¬ 
planations, which makes the book superior to 
others; in some points it •seems inferior— e.g., 
to Bradley’s edition of Arnold’s Latin Prose. 
Much important matter {e.g., p. 127 and p. 39) 
has been packed into notes instead of being 
dealt with fully; we doubt if a boy could trans¬ 
late p. 40,1, without more help. The account 
(pp. 46-7) of the gerund and gerundive is rather 
scanty; on pp. 152-5 there is no definite rule 
about nego, and the example (p. 152), “ dixit 
setunc pauperem non esse,” is unfortunate for 
beginners; why not negaeit l On p. 188 the 
use of goo with comparatives is omitted, and 
on p. 193 there is no clear distinction between 
perfect and imperfect in consecutive clauses. 
On p. 209, § 2 is incomplete, for that construc¬ 
tion can also refer to the past; and § 3 for an 
analogous reason : the construction is also 
used with the immediate present. We observe 
also that the professor writes “numquam,” 
“intelh'go,” “ condiiio,” against the best 
authorities; and if (p. 303) “ abi'cio,” why (p. 
290) “ obttcio ” ? Is opera (fern. sing.)=work- 
man, ever used in prose (p. 308) ? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lord Tennyson’s woodland drama, which is 
to be performed first on the American stage, 
will be published here by Messrs. Macmillan 
on March 27. The title finally chosen is “The 
Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian.” 

Scarcely less interesting is the announce¬ 
ment that a new volume is to be added to the 
“ English Men of Letters” series, which seemed 
to have stopped with Mr. Sidney Colvin’s Keats 
in 1887, though the promise was never with¬ 
drawn that “ other volumes will follow.” The 
new volume will be Carlyle, by Prof. John 
Nichol, who has already written the Byron. 
Perhaps we may yet have some day the much- 
desired Shakspere'. 

Messrs. Macmillan further announce a 
new eiition of l.eailing Coses done into English, 


which first appeared in 1876, and will now bear 
the name of its author, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the “ apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn.” The volume 
will also contain various other parodies, trans¬ 
lations, and diversions in verse. 

Mr. Eric Robertson is writing a book that 
is really wanted—a History of Scottish Litera¬ 
ture and Art in Later Times. The work will 
cover Scotland’s golden age, whioh begins with 
the Union and ends with the death of Sir 
Walter. 

Simultaneously with its appearance in 
Franco, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish an 
English translation of M. Alphonse Oaudet’s 
new book, Rose et Ninette. 

Messrs R. Grevel & Co. have in the press 
a book by Captain A. Hutton, author of “ Cold 
Steel,” entitled Old Sword Play, consisting of a 
series of stories of the swordsmanship of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
with illustrations from the works of Marozzo, di 
Grassi, De la Touche, Liancourt, Thiebault, 
Angelo, and others. The edition is limited 
to 300 copies, printed on hand-made paper. 

Camping Out, a book of practical information 
on all subjects of interest to holiday-travellers 
by boat or gipsy van, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. George Bell & Sons as a double 
volume of their “ All England Series.” It is 
written by Prof. A. A. Macdonell, author of 
“ Camping Voyages on German Rivers,” and 
will include, besides maps and illustrations, an 
appendix containing suitable cookery recipes 
and a bibliography of the subject. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish next 
week The Doings of Raffles Haw, by Mr. A. 
Conan Doyle; and also Smuggling Days and 
Smuggling Ways, containing chapters from the 
unwritten history of Cornwall, and an account 
of the rise and development of the Coastguard, 
by Lieut, the Hon. Henry N. Shore, R.N., 
with numerous plans and drawings by the 
author. 

The Faiths of the Peoples is the title of a 
forthcoming book by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
Among other religions, it will deal with Judaism, 
Catholicism, Islam, Swedenborgianism, the 
Greek Church, the Seventh Day Baptists, the 
New House of Israel, the Church of Humanity, 
&c. Messrs. Ward & Downey are the pub¬ 
lishers. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
next month a novel by the Queen of Roumania 
(Carmen Sylva), entitled Edleen Vaughan: or, 
Paths of Peril, in three volumes; also Mere 
Luck, by John Strange Winter, in paper 
covers. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn will publish 
early in March, with Messrs. Ward & Downey, 
a novel, entitled King of the Castle. 

In the course of a few days Mr. Robert 
Buchanan will publish the first of a series of 
cheap editions of Popular Ballads Old and New, 
through Messrs. John Haddon & Co. The first 
volume will include a ballad on the Salvation 
Army, dedicated to Mr. Bancroft. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“Popular County Histories,” to be issued 
during the spring, will be Hampshire, written 
by Mr. Thomas W. Shore, of the Hartley 
Institute, Southampton. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. will 
issue in a few days Bygone Lancashire, edited 
by Mr. Ernest Axon, containing papers by 
Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, W. A. Shaw, Geo. C. 
Yates, W. E. A. Axon, William Andrews, &e. 

Messrs. Frederick Warns & Co. will 
publish next week a novel, entitled Dunwell 
Parva, by Mr. Reginald Lucas, private secretary 
to Mr. Akers Douglas, Whip to the Conservative 
party. 


Brighter Britain ; a Social Study, by George 
Harday Moore and H. MacGregor Campbell, 
will shortly appear in the provincial press. 

The Authors’ Club has now passed from the 
preliminary stage to that of actual existence. 
The dub is to be founded upon a Limited 
Joint Stock Company, already established and 
registered, the possession of a single share in 
which will serve in lieu of entrance fee. The 
shares are limited to 600 of £5 each, of which 
it is not anticipated that more than £3 will 
ever be called up. The annual subscription is 
fixed at four guineas, and the entrance fee at 
ten guineas, the usual remissions being ex¬ 
tended to country members. The number of 
members is fixed at 600; and the club house 
will be as near as possible to Piccadilly Cirom. 
The first directors are Lord Monkswell, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Mr. H. Tedder, and Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd (chairman). The qualifications for 
membership are that a man should be a British 
subject, or a citizen of the United States; an 
author, in the widest acceptance of the term; 
a contributor to a leading periodical; or a 
journalist of established position. 

Dr. Emil Reich— whose lectures at Oxford 
two years ago, upon “ Graeco-Roman Institu¬ 
tions,” were afterwards published by Messrs. 
Parker —proposes to deliver a ceurse of five lec¬ 
tures in London upon “ The History of Civilisa¬ 
tion.” They will be given in the Banqueting 
Room, St. James’s Hall, on Tuesdays at 3 p.m., 
beginning on March 8. Dr. Reioh is an Hun¬ 
garian by birth, but he has a perfect command 
of English, and (like most of his countrymen) 
is a bom orator. In these lectures .he pro¬ 
poses to expound the results of many years’ 
study in the original sources of history, treat¬ 
ing civilisation not from the popular point of 
view of progress and evolution, but as the 
product of permanent human emotions, modi¬ 
fied by recurring changes in institutions, reli¬ 
gious. social, and political. As an example of 
bis theory, he will deal specially with the 
belief &i witchcraft, and conduct based thereon. 

Prof. W. P. Ker will, on Thursday next, 
March 3, begin a course of three lectiires 
at the Royal Institution on “The Pro¬ 
gress of Romance in the Middle Ages.” 
Mr. F. T. Piggott will deliver his Friday 
evening discourse on “Japanesque” on March 
11. in place of Prof. Oliver Lodge, who 
will give his discourse on “ The Motion of the 
Ether near the Earth,” on April 1. 

A collection of remarkable autographs will 
be sold by Messrs. Sotheby next month. It 
includes one of the finest letters of Shelley 
extant, written from Naples, in 1818, to Leigh 
Hunt. After mentioning a variety of matters 
concerning his private and public character, he 
writes about Italy :— 

“There are two Italics—one compoted of the 
green earth and transparent sea, and the mighty 
ruins of ancient time, and aerial mountains, and 
the warm and radiant atmosphere which is inter¬ 
fused through all things ■ the other consists of the 
Italians of the present day, their works and ways. 
The one is the moBt sublime and lovely contempla¬ 
tion that can be oonceived by the imagination 
of man; the other is die most degraded, dis¬ 
gusting, and odious. What do you thiuk r 
Young women of rank actually eat—you’ll never 
guess what— garlick P Our poor friend Byron is 
quite corrupted by living amongst these people , 
and, in fact, is going on in a way not worthy of 
him.” 

A large number of letters of Charles Dickens 
are also included. Many were addressed to 
Macready; and in one, written from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, he ends by saying that he 
expects to come clear out of the business 
(American tour) “ with a clear profit in gold to 
the tune of £20,000.” Another important 
item is the autograph manuscript by Thackeray 
of chapters 4 and 5 of Philip, 
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The English translation of M. Emile Zola's 
new novel, La Dibdcle, now appearing under 
the title of The Downfall in one of the Sunday 
papers, is the work of Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly, 
"who has a personal knowledge of most of the 
events referred to in the story, as he was in 
France throughout the struggle with Germany 
and the insurrection of the Commune as a war 
correspondent and artist. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The March number of the Contemporary 
Revive will contain an article on Mr. Spurgeon, 
by the Bishop of Bipon; “Social Problems at 
the Antipodes,” by General Booth; a reply to 
Mr. T. W. Bussell’s Criticism of the Convent 
National Schools of Ireland, by Archbishop 
Walsh; “ The Defence of the Union,” by Prof. 
Dicey ;and “ Greek Mythology and the Bible,” 
by Julia Wedgwood. Lord Hobhouse dis¬ 
cusses the London County Council ; Canon 
Blackley examines Mr. Chamberlain’s Pension 
Scheme; the Bev. W. Tuckwell has a second 
paper on “ Village Life in France and Eng¬ 
land”; and Sir C. Gavan Duffy continues his 
reminiscences of Carlyle. 

The Bookman for March will contain a por¬ 
trait of the late J. K. Stephen, with an article 
by Mr. Oscar Browning; and also a sketch of 
Mr. Andrew Lang, with a separate portrait on 
plate paper. 

The March number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain the translation of 
a circular which is now being distributed 
throughout Persia by secret agents of the 
revolutionary party; an article on “Bussian 
Designs on the Balkan States,” by M. Ched. 
Mijatovicb, formerly minister for foreign affairs 
in Servia; and a report of Captain Young- 
husband’s reoent lecture on the Pamirs, spe¬ 
cially illustrated from his photographs. 

The Scots Magazine for March will contain 
artioles on the “ The Great Achievement of the 
Scottish Beformation,” by the Duke of Argyll; 
“ A New Border Tale,” by Sir George Douglas; 
Letters and Poems by the late Patrick Proctor 
Alexander; “Chalmers: A Criticism,” by Dr. 
James Banlrin; and “The Nineteenth Earl of 
Dalhousie and the Fisheries,” by Prof. 
Mc'Intosh, of St. Andrews. 

The March number of the Thinker will con¬ 
tain a paper on “Dogma in the New Testa¬ 
ment,” by Prof. Godet, and also a criticism of 
Mr. Bunting’s paper read at Washington bv 
Bev. G. T. Selby. 8 * 

The March number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain an article on the Clergy 
Discipline Bill by the Bev. G. Bayfield Boberts; 
a further instalment of Church Folk Lore, by 
the Bev. J. E. Vaux ; an article by the author 
of “ Charles Lowder ” on the use of poetry as 
a help to - higher thoughts ; and some personal 
reminiscences of Cardinal Manning by Mr. C. 
Kegan Paul. Dr. Dayman will conclude his 
answer tc Mr. Goldwin Smith on disestablish¬ 
ment. 

The Journal of Education for March will 
contain a Memorial Address on the Three 
Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of 
Comenius, by Prof. S. Laurie. 

Home Words for March will contain an 
engraving of the “ Flower Seller,” from the 
painting by the Princess Louise; also a portrait 
of Canon Allan Smith, vicar of Swansea; a paper 
by the editor on Church Work in Wales; and 
a poem by the Bev. H. C. G. Moule, entitled 
“ Through the Gates into the City.” 

The Asiatic Quarterly will in future be issued 
to the trade through Messrs. Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.; the publishers 
are, as hitherto, the Oriental University Insti¬ 
tute, Woking. 


VNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The two vacant chairs at Cambridge have 
been promply filled up by the election of Sir 
Bobert Stawell Ball, Astronomer-Boyal for 
Ireland, to the Lowndean professorship of 
astronomy and geometry; ana by the nomina¬ 
tion of Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt to the regius 
professorship of physic. Mr. J. H. Middleton 
also has been re-elected to the Slade professor¬ 
ship of fine art for a third term of three years. 

In accordance with general expectation, the 
Bev. Dr. W. M. Campion has been elected 
President of Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 
succession to the late Dr. Phillips. Dr. 
Campion, who is in his seventieth year, has 
been a tutor of the college since 1831. 

Mbs. Philipps, of London, has offered the 
sum of £2000 to the University of Cambridge, 
for the purpose of founding a scholarship, to 
to be called after her deceased brother, Arnold 
Gerstenberg, with the object of promoting the 
study of moral philosophy ana metaphysics 
among students of natural science. The 
scholarship is to be open to both men and 
women who have taken honours in the natural 
sciences tripos, and is to be tenable for two 
years. The subjects for examination, or for an 
essay, will be those comprised within the 
range of psychology, logic, moral and meta¬ 
physical philosophy, and the history of phi¬ 
losophy. 

The Bev. W. Eustace Daniel, Grinfield lec¬ 
turer on the Septuagint at Oxford, was to 
deliver his terminal lecture on Thursday of this 
week upon “ Esdras.” 

The Bev. Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, is delivering a course of four 
lectures at Oxford upon "Dante.” The two 
first lectures deal with the classifications of 
in the Inferno and Purgatoriv, and with Dante’s 
personal attitude towards different kinds of 
sin. 

The delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have nominated Mr. H. B. Pollard, 
of Christ Church, to a biological scholarship at 
Naples. 

The special board for biology and geology 
at Cambridge have recommended that a grant 
of £40 be made from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. H. Kynaston, of King’s 
College, to assist him in investigating the 
geology of the Eastern Alps in the ensuing 
summer. 

The prize of £20, given by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward to the Association for the Education of 
Women in Oxford for an essay on “ The His¬ 
tory of a Town in the Middle Ages from 
Original Documents,” has been awarded to 
Miss D. Greenwood, of Somerville Hall. 

The senate of the University of St. Andrews 
has resolved to confer the honorary degree of 
LL.D. in April upon—The Earl of Southesk; 
Prof. Michael Foster, of Cambridge; Prof. 
George M’Leod, of Glasgow; Mr. George 
Meredith; Prof. Minto, of Aberdeen; Dr. 
Miiller, of the Chemical Society; Prof. Seth, 
of Edinburgh ; and Mr. John Sime, director of 
public instruction at Lahore. 

It is proposed to erect a bust of the late 
Prof. Beuss—professor of theology at Strass- 
burg for more than fifty yearn, several of whose 
works have been translated into English—in 
the publio hall of the University. 

Another correspondent reminds us that, in 
our notice of the late Prof. Alfred Goodwin, 
we ought to have mentioned that ho was one 
of the two original editors of the New Testa¬ 
ment in Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s “ Vari¬ 
orum Bible,” which aims at giving results of 
exegetioal scholarship in the simplest and 
clearest form. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


CANNES. 


The slight, grey foliage of an olive tree 
Is bent and swayed, 

So that there hangs a fretted, moving shade, 
Veiling the sapphire of the sky from me. 

The winds that shake the tufts of sprouting grass 
And daffodil, 8 8 

Beside me in the cleft of this broad hill, 

Strike all the orchards of its slope, and pass 

To chase the smoke about red roofs below. 

And toss the bay, 

Breaking its blue to foam. The rosy day 
Sinks where sea-circling hills are peaked with snow. 


January, 1892. 


L. Douoall. 


OBITUARY. 

During the last few days, we have received 
news of the deaths, each under more or less 
sad circumstances, of three of our old Oxford 
friends. 

Charles Joseph Faulkner, senior fellow of 
University, was bom at Birmingham in 1834. 
Matriculating at Pembroke as a commoner, at 
the early age of seventeen, he had a most 
distinguished academical career. Not only did 
he take two firsts in mathematics and a first in 
natural science, but he also won both the junior 
and the senior mathematical scholarships—a 
total of honours equalled by none of his 
contemporaries. In 1836 he was elected to a 
fellowship at University, where for more 
twenty years he was mathematical tutor, 
besides filling at different times the offices of 
bursar, dean of degrees, and librarian. None 
who have been invited to the common room 
will forget the cordial reception that he gave to 
theguests of his brother fellows. We are not 
aware that he published anything, though he 
could talk with knowledge and brillianoy on 
most subjects, and held very definite opinions. 
But his name deserves to be held in honour, by 
reason of his close association with Mr. William 
Morris, which dates from their undergraduate 
days. We believe that Mr. Faulkner was 
always either an active or a sleeping partner in 
the firm which has introduced artistio taste 
into the deooration of modem houses. 

Charles Alan Fyffe was bom at Blackheath, 
where his father was a doctor, in December 
1843. Educated at Christ’s Hospital, he was 
eleoted to an open exhibition at Balliol in 1864, 
and graduated in 1868, having won first classes 
in both moderations and the final school. 
In 1870, he gained a fellowship at University, 
whitber he returned, after his marriage, to be 
steward of estates. At the Union, he made a 
name for himself by his vigorous speeches and 
fearless demeanour, and filled successively the 
offices of treasurer and president. He always 
had a strong bent for politics, his special 
interest being in European affairs and land 
reform. _ The stormy year, 1870, found him on 
the continent; and we have heard that it was 
he who despatched to the Daily News the first 
acoount that appeared in print of the capitula¬ 
tion of Sedan. At this time, while eating 
dinners at Lincoln’s Inn, he wrote a good deal 
for the press. Before being called to the bar, 
in 1876, he transferred himself to the Inner 
Temple; but we do not know that he ever 
practised regularly, though hiB name appears 
on the list of the South Wales circuit. It is as 
an historian that Mr. Fyffe will be remembered. 
In 1873 he wrote for Macmillan’s “ History 
Primers ” a little History of Greece, which has 
been reprinted no less than nine times. The 
first volume of his great work, A History of 
Modern Europe , appeared in 1880 (second 
edition, 1884), covering the period from the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war to the 
accession of Louis XVIII. This was followed 
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by a second volume (1886), and a third volume 
(1890), bringing the narrative down to 1878. 
Messrs. Cassells are now re-issuing the work in 
monthly parts. Mr. Fyffe was an active mem¬ 
ber, and vice-president, of the Royal Historical 
Society. He died on Friday, February 19, in 
the forty-seventh year of his age. 

Erne st Chester Thomas was bora at Birken¬ 
head in 1852, and educated at the Man¬ 
chester grammar school under Mr. Walker. 
In 1870 he was elected to a scholarship at 
Trinity, and graduated in 1875, having obtained 
a first class in classical moderations, and a 
second class in the final school. Trinity was 
then (as indeed it is still) prominent at the 
Union; and Mr. Tho&as followed his friend, 
Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, as librarian of that 
society. Coming up to London, he entered at 
Gray’s Inn, where he won both the Bacon 
scholarship and Hessey’s prize, and was called 
to the bar in 1881. Henceforth he lived in 
chambers at Gray’s Inn, and had some practice. 
He also wrote two law books— Leading Cases 
in Constitutional Law briefly stated (1876, second 
edition 1885), and Legal statutes summarised for 
the Use of Students. Further, he translated 
Lange’s History of Materialism, which was 
published in Triibner’s “English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library” (1877-81). But the 
greater part of his time was devoted to the 
interests of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. Of this, with Mr. Nichol¬ 
son, he was one of the original founders, for 
many years sole honorary secretary, and also 
editor of the official monthly publication, the 
Library Chronicle. Apart from this laborious 
and ill-required work, the best memorial of 
Mr. Thomas’s enthusiasm for books is his hand¬ 
some edition of the Philobiblon of Richard de 
Bury (Kegan Paul, 1888), for which he collated 
MSS. both at home and abroad, and compiled 
a pattern bibliography. He also wrote, in 
collaboration with Mr. H. R. Tedder, the ex¬ 
haustive article on “Libraries” in the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (vol. 
xiv. 1882). J. S. C. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A FEW WORDS ON CHAUCER’S RIMES. 

Cambridge: Feb.20, 1892. 

As I am so frequently referred to in the 
review of Prof. Lounsbury’s Studies in Chaucer 
(Academy, February 20), I should be glad to 
be allowed to say a few words. 

I quite admit, and with the sincerest pleasure, 
the general excellence of this work, which will, 
I hope, be well received and be successful. I 
do not wish to discuss the genuineness of Frag¬ 
ments B and C of the Romaunt of the Rose. I 
admit the genuineness of Fragment A (11. 1- 
1705). Dr. Kaluza and myself are in hearty 
co-operation, and I hope something may come 
of it. We agree that Fragment A ends at 
1. 1705, not at 1. 1704 ; for Dr. Kaluza at once 
admitted my argument that, at this point, there 
is a gap in the sense. 

The only remark that I have to make at 
present is, that I deeply regret the general line 
of argument which Prof. Lounsbury has 
adopted concerning this piece. Finding that 
the faulty rimes in the Romaunt are both 
numerous and ugly, he has endeavoured to 
insinuate, before discussing it, that Chaucer’s 
rimes are frequently faulty, and he gives his 
instances. 

I regret this argument, because it will appear 
conclusive to every reader whose time will not 
allow him to verify the references; but those 
who do so will be considerably astonished. In 
almost every instance I find that some mis¬ 
conception exists, and that Chaucer is perfectly 
right. The number of instances is so great 
that it would require a great many pages to 
refute them one by one; but I am confident 
that it can, in general, be done. On the 
whole, in the numerous instances in which the 
unfortunate poet is attacked, I am usually on 
his side; and, if I am wrong, I would rather 
err in his defence than otherwise. 

I can only give a few instances of what I 
mean. Thus, at vol. i., p. 388, Prcf. Lounsbury 
speaks of the well-known test—that Chaucer 
does not rime words that properly end in -y 
with those that properly end in -ye ; * and he 
at once tries to weaken that test by sundry and 
curious arguments. First, he tries the word 
“ sly.” He finds, however, that Chaucer uses 
both forms, viz., “sly” and “slye,” according 
to the requirements of grammar. It is obvious 
that, finding this to be so, he should have 
struck this out. But he leaves it in print, and 
appends this comment: 

“ This explanation will not, however, explain the 
practice in the case of certain other adjectives, 
such, for example, as ‘ dry,’ which, whether used 
attributively or predicatively, ryme always with 
words of the -ye group.” 

Answer: of course “ drye ” is essentially dis¬ 
syllabic, and cannot become “dry” under any 
circumstances. This Prof. Child distinctly tells 
us, both in his Memoir on Chaucer and in that 
on Gower; in both cases he naturally says that 
“adjectives which end in -e in Saxon preserve 
the -e in Chaucer ” and “ in Gower.” He then 
cites “drye,” and gives the instances! Such 
an elementary blunder recoils on its inventor. 
Note also the art displayed in the phrasa “in 
the use of certain adjectives [plural].” For only 
one instance is given. I blow of no other but 
“ trye,” which only occurs once. 

At p. 392 Prof. Lounsbury argues from the 
forms “chivachie”and“chevauchee ”; but they 
are variants, and we can infer nothing from them 
as to rimes. So, again, in the case of “ perrye,” 
riming with “ spycerye ” in the Knight’s Tale; 
“in the Monk’s Tale, however, it rimes with 
‘degree.’” This I should explicitly deny; for 
the word that rimes with “ degree ” is a different 

* The same peculiarity is observable in Frag¬ 
ment A of the Romaunt, and in that fragment only. 
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form, viz., “perree.” The difference is dear 
from Godefroy, who gives pierrie under pierrerie, 
and perre under a separate heading. Surely 
petraria is not the same form as petrata. It 
seems hard that Chaucer should be beaten with 
any stick that come3 to hand. 

At p. 393, the third and fourth stanzas of 
Troilus, Canto V., are quoted, merely to show 
that Chn-i-'<'r could end five consecutive lines in 
-ede in o md five more in -ore in the other; 
and this i., meant to prejudice us against the 
poet; for “there are but two rymes in the 
place of the usual three.” Well, it does not 
prejudice me; for I find that, in the first case, 
the first and third lines end with “ Dyomede ” 
and “ blede ” (both with the close e), while the 
second, fourth, and fifth lines end with “ !ede,” 
“ rede,” “ rtide ” (all with the open e). In the 
one set we have the e corresponding to the 
A.8. e, and in the other the e corresponding to 
the A.8. long oe. It Chaucer made a difference, 
as he should have done, all is well; and we find 
“ the usual three.” 

It is not a little remarkable that when we 
test the next stanza we come upon a precisely 
similar result. In linos one and three Chaucer has 
“lore” and “evermore,” with long o answer¬ 
ing to A.S. a ; while, in 11. 2, 4, and 5, he has 
“ forlore,” “more” (root), and “ tofore,” all 
with an o which answers to the A.8. short o, 
and therefore once pronounced very differently. 
Then why not give Chaucer the benefit of the 
doubt? He may have heard some difference 
here which we can ill catch. Once more, I 
would rather side with the poet than with the 
critic, though I must of course admit that this 
distinction is not always kept up in the Canter¬ 
bury Tales. 

Next, Prof. Lounsbury tries to make out that 
Chaucer uses assonant rimes (p. 394). At the 
very worst he can only get together three, and 
to do this he has to reject the emendation of 
“yeme” to “erme” in the Book of the 
Duchesse, 1. 80, which is so obvious that it 
occurred, independently, both to Ten Brink 
and myself; for we all know how unusually 
corrupt is the very poor text of that poem. 
This should have been left doubtful. He next 
points out, truly, that the MSS. of Troilus, 
ii. 884, make “ sike ” rime with “ endite ” and 
“white.” But how if Chaucer wrote “site,” 
to be sorrowful, to mourn, as in the Cursor 
Mundi, 11675 ? To turn this unusual word 
(which precisely suits the sense) into “ sike,” 
is the very thing the scribes would do. So, 
too, in Troilus, bk. v., st. 2, the MSS. have 
“clere,” riming with “grene”; and the late 
scribe who altered “clere” to “ schene ” is 
duly reproved. But how if Chaucer wrote 
“ clene ” ? I see no great objection to speak¬ 
ing of “ clean sunbeams ” * ; but it is just what 
a scribe would alter to “clere.” If this is all 
the proof, it is very insufficient, and out of all 
proportion to the assonant rimes in Fragment B 
(not in A) of the Romaunt, where we find six 
in the oourse of less than 3400 lines, viz., 
“kepe,” “eke,” 2125; “shape,” “make,” 
2259; “escape,” “make,” 2753; “take,” 
“scape,” 3165; “storm,” “com,” 4343; 
“doun,” “toum,” 5469. 

At p. 402, Prof. Lounsbury lays down the 
extraordinary and wholly new rule (as if it 
were mine!) that it is “impossible to rime a 
weak preterite with a weak past participle ” ; 
and he then shows, easily enough, that Chaucer 
has exceptions. Of course he has; for all 
depends on the form of the stem, and some¬ 
thing depends on the number of syllables, as 
Prof. Child has said. Moreover, words of 
French origin usually (not always) take -ed for 
-ede or -de. Prof. Lounsbury’s method some¬ 
times involves the coining of new forms, such 
as * ‘ heryede ” (what a mouthful!) for Chaucer’s 


* Both diamonds and glass are “ clean ” inM.E. 
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“ heryed,” and “ deservede ” for Chaucer’s 
“ deserved ” ; and he then blames Chaucer for 
using the forms in vogue. Time fails me to 
test all his examples here. I can only say that 
I do not admit them, and that I should advise 
him to study the forms of weak past tenses all 
over again, carefully separating forms in -ede 
(as “ knokk-ede ”) and forms in -de (as “ her¬ 
ds ”) from forms in -ed (as “acus-ed”). 

At p. 63 of vol. ii., Chaucer is reproved for 
employing “without compunction or reproach, 
the pp. ‘ emitted ’ for ‘smitten’ (Troil., 
v. 1545), or the form ‘ houn ’ for ‘ hound ’ 
(ii., iv. 210).” Here, again, I deny both 
instances; surely “ emitted ” (v. 1558, in Morris) 
is the pp. of the weak verb “smitten,” to 
defile, make dirty, besmut (c/. “fetheres 
brighte ” in the next line); and as for “ houn ” 
it has not been explained. The guess of Tyr- 
whitt’s that “here and houne” means “hare 
and hound ” is a mere shot, and is open to two 
objections—(1) that “here” does not mean 
hare, and (2) that “ houne ” does not mean 
hound. The M.E. form of “ hare ” was hare, 
A.S. Kara. Note, too, that “ houne ” is dis¬ 
syllabic. 

I have many more corrections in reserve, and 
recommend caution. I fear the remarks on * 
metre will be found to be a sad blot on a good I 
book. I am sure the writer can hardly blame | 
me for taking the part of his own hero. i 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

Oxford: Feb. 91,1809. 

Mr. G. Margoliouth’s valuable letter is a 
fitting supplement to the late deeply lamented 
Prof, de Lagarde’s letter to the Academy of I 
January 1, 1872, beginning “In the prayer- 
book of the Jews alphabetical hymns are of 
very frequent occurrence,” and suggesting that 
the names of the authors of Psalms xxv. and 
xxxiv. are expressed in the additional verse 
which follows the alphabetic verses of the 1 
respective psalms. 

It was no mere general idea that occurred 
either to Lagarde when he wrote this letter, or 
to Prof. Bickell when, in 1871, he wrote 
“ Ceterum mihi certum videtur acrosticha etiam 
in psalmis inveniri,” giving as examples Ps. xiv. 
(Ctrn rt'S “ where is God P ” the question of 
the “fool,” which is answered in the second 
half of ver. 5), and more doubtfully Psalms 
xxvi. and xxviii. Indeed, if the idea of 
alphabetical psalms had suggested itself (as 
Bickell has shown) as early as the time of 
Nahum, and continued to be carried out as late 
as the time of Ben Sira, it is difficult to see why 
the cognate idea of acrostic psalms should not 
have occurred to early Hebrew poets. That 
acrostics are common in the religious poetry of 
the synagogue is well known (cf., Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, pp. 392, 397; Egers, 
“ Akrosticha,” &c., in GTatz’s Monatsschrift, 
1884, pp. 64-74); Prof. G. Hoffmann has 
already pointed out as specially illustrative 
some instances at the end of Lagarde’s edition 
of the Targum on the Prophets. On Syriac 
acrostics Prof. Bickell has discoursed in con¬ 
nexion with the Psalms mentioned above; and 
Mr. Margoliouth will doubtless be able to 
produce fresh evidence. Acrostics can of course 
easily be missed, and perhaps easily be fancied. 

Adherents of the pre-Exilic origin of 
Psalm cx. will naturally be less inclined 
than I am myself to accept Mr. Mar¬ 
goliouth’s ingenious theory. Even the argu¬ 
ment from the style of the psalm fails to 
move them; how much less will a necessarily 
doubtful acrostic succeed in doing so ! But I 
must not conclude without pointing out that 
Mr. Margoliouth weakens his own cause by his 
reference to “ the theological question involved 
n this subjeot.” His quotation, from p. 363 of 


Prof. Driver’s cautiously critical Introduction 
implies that Psalm cx. refers not to a Macca- 
baean prince, but to a member of the Davidic 
family. According to the ‘ ‘ Maccabaean theory, ” 
the psalm presupposes the substitution of the 
Asmonaean for the Davidic family as the 
representative of the Messianic idea (see my 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 25, 28). It is most un¬ 
fortunate that the controversy as to the date 
of a psalm should be complicated with dis¬ 
cussions not really connected of right with Old 
Testament study; and Mr. Margoliouth will, 
if I may venture to say so, see the wisdom 
of disconnecting any futuie observations on 
the subject from the opinions of dogmatic 
theologians (however eminent) on the extent 
of the knowledge of the Christian Messiah. 
The inspiration of Ps. cx. to an historical 
theologian simply means that it gives charac¬ 
teristic (even though imperfect) expression to 
one of the fundamental ideas of the Jewish 
Church-nation (the world-sovereignty of Israel, 
cf. Dan. vii. 18). 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Oxford: Feb. 92,1892. 

The attempts of Profs. Biokell and the late 
de Lagarde were certainly not so successful as 
to be taken up as readily as Mr. G. Margoliouth 
does. But even if we accept their discovery 
concerning acrostics in the Psalms, we could 
not therefore adhere to that of Mr. Margoliouth, 
for the simple reason that acrostics bearing the 
name of the person to whom the writing is 
addressed are of comparatively recent date, at 
least in Hebrew literature. Even acrostics of 
Jewish liturgists are to be found only towards 
the eighth century A.D., so far as our knowledge 
goes. Thus, the name of Simeon as an acrostic in 
Psalm cx. would give the name of the psalmist, 
but not that of Simon the Maccabee, to whom 
this psalm is supposed to efer. 

A. Neubatjer. 


“ BACCARAT.” 

Sjdcnbam-hfll: Feb. 29,1802. 

As this game is said, e.g., in Firm in Didot’s 
Diet, de la Conversation (Paris, 1875), to have 
been introduced into the South of France by 
Charles YIII. after his wars in the South of 
Italy (1494-1495), I thought I would consult 
what dictionaries I have of the Dialects of the 
South of Italy and of Sicily, as also of the 
Dialects of the South of France. 

Nor was my quest altogether unfruitful. 
But, curiously enough, I found nothing like 
the word in D’Ambra’s Neapolitan Dictionary, 
while in the much larger Dictionary of the 
Sicilian Dialect by Traina (Palermo, 1868), I 
found the word Bacara in no less than three 
senses, for the second of which I must refer the 
reader to the dictionary itself. The first is 
“oroiuolo (dal. Lat. bacar) ” = little pitcher 
(Lat. urceolus); and the third, “ Specie di 
carrozza a due posti, senzaposto pelcocchiere” 
—probably something like a pitcher in shape. 
The diminutive Bacaredda has the secondary 
meaning of bagattella, bazzecola, or “trifle.” 
In a Dictionary of the dialect of Reggio I find 
nothing, and in one of the Sardinian dialect I 
am equally unsuccessful. With regard to the 
North of Italy, I find nothing in the large 
Piedmontese Dictionaries of Sant’ Albino and 
Cherubini, nor in the Bolognese Dictionary of 
Ferrari, unless, indeed, as will be seen further 
on to be not improbable, the verb bactaiar =“ to 
make a noise ” has any connexion with baccara. 
But in Boerio’s Dictionary of the Venetian 
dialect (Venice, 1829) I find 
“ Bacara o Buehera, s.f. Baccanella, Brigatella di 
persons che fanno strepito o sconclo romore ” ; and 
“ Far Bacara, Stare in gozzoviglia ; Scialacquare ; Fare 
del ben bellezza; Gavazzare; Gozzoeigliarc; Far 
tempone, o Bars* tempone, Darei buon tempo, 


Pigliar diletto mangiando in brigata, che si dice 
anche Godere. V. Chiasskna.” 

This lengthy definition may be briefly summed 
up as wasting one’s time and money in riotous 
feasting and revelling in the society of con¬ 
genial spirits. In the same Dictionary I also 
find “ Bacar ana. . . . Allegria smoderata— 
Baccanella [cf. the Ital. baccano, and Ducange’s 
Baccania and Bacc.hanid] —“ Raunata strepitosa 
di gente.” In Pappafava’s Dictionary of the 
Venetian and Paduan dialects (Padua, 1796), 
also, I find Far Bacara explained by many of 
the same words; but Bacara itself is explained 
by nothing else than the word Micca, which is 
interpreted by Petrocohi (Milan, 1891) to mean 
“ Un tantino, un briciolo. . . . minestra,” t'.e., 
a small quantity, a crumb, soup (this last mean¬ 
ing probably from the small'pieces of bread or 
other edibles put into the minestra, this word 
itself coming from the stem min of minor, 
minister, &c.); so that all these meanings 
remind one of the secondary meaning of the 
Sicilian bacaredda,-viz., “trifle.” So much for 
the Italian dialects. 

In the dialects of the Southern half of 
France I find the followingIn Honnorat’s 
Dictionary of Provencal (ancient and modern, 
1846) I find “ Bacarra, s.m. (bacarra); 
Bacara [another form]. Jeune force; Faire 
bacarra, jefiner forefement, n’avoir rien a 
manger.” But in Raynouard’s Dictionary, 
which treats of Old Provencal only, I do not 
find the word. In Mistral's Dictionary of 
Mod. Prov. (no date, but quite recent) I find 
Bacarra (accented syllable not given)=“ espice 
de jeu de cartes, originaire du midi de la 
France v. Vandomo ” [game of cards so named 
from the town, Vendome] ; and also, “ Faire 
bacarra, manger tout son bien, faire faillite; 
n’avoir rien a manger, jeuner forcement.” 
Besides which, Mistral gives two examples 
in which bacarra seems to be used as an ex¬ 
clamation, and he translates it bernique (=“ not 
a bit of it, no use, no go”—Gasc.). 

In the Abbe de Sauvages’s Diet. Languedocien- 
frangais (Alais, 1820), I find “Bacara, jeune 
force. Fa bacara ; jeOner, faute d’avoir de 
quoi manger.” In Bourcoiran’s Diet, dcs 
Idicmes Meridionaux (Nitnes, 1875) I find 
“ Bacarat [sic], s.m. jeu de cartes de hasard. 
Faire Bacara [sic], jeftner, croquer le marmot, 
lire la gazette, 3tre (tans la d£bine des joueurs.” 
And lastly, in Azais (Diet, des Idiomes 
Romans du Midi de la France, Montpellier, 
1877), I find 

“ Baccara, s.m. Baccara, jeu de cartes qui se joue 
entre un banquier et un certain nombre de pontes 
Littre’s definition, word for word]; au fig. faire 
accord, jeuner forcement parcequ'on a tout mange ; 
faire faillite.” 

In the Dictionaries which I have of the 
Northern half of France and of Walloon I find 
no trace of the word. 

I have now collected a considerable amount 
of matter, but I am afraid it is but of little 
value, because none of the Dictionaries from 
which I have quoted have been constructed 
upon historical principles, and I therefore know 
nothing with regard to the dates at which the 
different meanings of the word baccara have 
come into use. At the same time, I will put 
together a few inferences which it seems to me 
may be drawn from the foregoing facts. 

The first thing which strikes one is that 
the tradition, if tradition there be, which 
asserts that the game was imported from the 
South of Italy to the South of France, has 
apparently no truth in it. For the evidence 
which I have put together is altogether in 
favour of Mistral’s statement that the game 
originated in the South of France. But if the 
word only be considered, and not the game, 
then the tradition may very likely be true, 
though it is probqble that Charles VIII. had 
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nothing to do with the importation. For if 
the Sicilian use of the word (=“ little 
pitcher ”), which probably prevailed in the 
South of Italy also, is the oldest—and I am 
inclined to believe that it is, because this 
meaning cannot be derived from the other 
meanings which I have given, and these may, 
so it seems to me, possibly be derived from, 
or have some connexion with, it—surely there 
is no difficulty in imagining that the word 
might, in the ordinary course of commerce, 
have been conveyed by sea from Sicily or from 
Naples to Venice, and from Venice have made 
its way westwards through Lombardy to the 
South of France, or have gone direct from 
Venice to Marseilles, as it is not found in 
Piedmontese. But that baccara went direct 
from Sicily or the South of Italy to Marseilles 
1 am unwilling to believe, because the mean¬ 
ings found in the North-East of Italy seem to 
lie between those of Sioily or the South of 
Italy and those of the South of France. 

At all events, the reader will be in a better 
position to come to some deoision with regard 
to my views if I arrange the meanings which 
I have laid before him in some systematic order. 
We have then, in Sicily, the primary meaning 
(1) “ little pitcher,” and the secondary mean¬ 
ing (2), “bagatelle or trifle.” In the North 
of Italy, we have the meaning (3) of “ a band 
of riotous revellers," and probably, also, the 
“ oostly orgies” in which these revellers in¬ 
dulged ; while there is also the meaning (4) of 
“little bit” and “crumb.” And in the 
South of France we have the new meaning 
(5) of “forced hunger or starvation” ; and, 
lastly, (0) that of “the game of cards.” 

I will now endeavour to show that there 
may possibly be gome connexion between 
these meanings, of which some at least are 
apparently very different. 

As I have already stated, I am inclined to 
believe that the Sicilian meaning, “ little 

S ’ sr,” is the oldest, and I believe also that 
a had some grounds for referring bacara 
in this sense to the Low Latin bacar. For in 
Dncange {s.v. Bacca 2) we certainly do find bacar 
— vas vinanum . . . vas aquarium,* but also 
bacca, bachia, batcharium(alao spelled baccarium, t 
s.v.), all with the same meaning, and all derived 
by the two authorities quoted by Ducange 
from Bacchus—wine. And as this word has this 
meaning even in classical writers, and is found 
in Low Latin with this meaning in the forms 
bacus, bachum (Diefenbach), I do not think the 
derivation so very improbable. Bacc{h)us and 
Bucc{h)um would give bace{h)arium — “ a vessel 
holding wine,” just as fumus and vinum have 
given fumarium and vinarium (Ducange). But 
bacar (which might well be a cognate form, as 
I shall show at the end of this paragraph) 
could not, I should say, give bacara in Italian, 
and in baccarium there is an i too much, so that 
I am inclined to suppose that there was also a 
form bacearum winch would readily come 
from bac(c)ar, as I shall show presently. And 
there would be no difficulty whatever in 
deriving bac(c)ara from bacearum, for it is well 
known that in almost all the Romance languages 
a fern. sing, subst. is not infrequently derived 
from a Lat. neuter plural (see Diez, ii. 23). 
And, curiously enough, this very change has, 
or may well have, taken place in the case of 
the plant called baccara (less frequently baccaro 
—Petrocchi) in Italian. For its Classical Latin 
name is bacc{h)ar, and in Low Latin it is also 
bacearum (Diefenbach), a form which must, I 
think, have preceded the fern. baccara which he 


* S.v. Bochin, Ducange quotes Fapias as saying : 
“ Bachia, primo a Baccho, quod est vinum, dicta, 
modo in usum aquae transiit.” 

t Diez, in his Grammar (3rd ed.), ii. 353, has 
“ Sputlat. bacarium Gefiisz,” but he does not give 
the derivation. 
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also gives, and which could not well come from 
baccar. 

It is pretty clear, therefore, that bacara in 
the sense of “little pitcher” has come from 
Low Latin. But the connexion between this 
meaning and “trifle” (2) is not so obvious, 
though a little pitcher of common pottery must 
always have been worth very little. 

As for meaning (3), it may well be derived 
from that of wine-pitcher or flagon; but I 
think that the old Ital. verb baccare = tripudiare 
(Petrocchi), and representing the Class. Lat. 
baccliari must here have stepped in to intensify 
the meaning of the word bacara, which cannot 
have been directly derived from it. Comp, the 
Bolognese baccaiar quoted above. 

Meaning (4) seems, as I have said before, to 
have connexion with meaning (2). There may, 
however, well have been some confusion with 
bacca = berry, which is a small object. For 
I have Bhown that bacca is found = bacar, 
and besides this the plant baccar is explained 
by Cotgrave Asarabacca (which Lat. form is 
found also in Webster, who explains the bacca 
to mean “ berry ”), whereas in Diefenbach we 
find («.?’. baccar) asabacara and {s.v. am) this 
and also asarabac{c)ara. 

Meaning (5) “forced hunger, starvation,” 
may be connected, as a consequence, either 
with the riotous living expressed by the word 
in the Venetian dialect (3), or with the game 
of cards (6) which is one of the meanings in 
the South of France; and Boureoiran evidently 
holds the latter opinion. Or, again, there 
maybe some connexion with (4) “little bit, 
crumb,” unless this too is the consequence of 
the riotous living. 

But as to the meaning Baccarat, the game of 
cards (6), which has suddenly jumped into 
such unexpected notoriety, I must leave it to 
the reader to decide whether it is to be re¬ 
garded as a trifle (2) (comp. bayatelle as the 
name of a game, and the Ital. bazzica = the 
game bizique and also in the plural “ trifles ”— 
Villanuova’s Diet.)—and a more trifling game, 
as far as play is concerned, I do not know; 
or whether it is rather to be regarded as a 
game connected with wine-flagons and riotous 
living (3), and leading to crumbs of bread (4) 
or starvation (3). I myself can form no opinion, 
as I know nothing with regard to the ages of 
these different meanings, nor to the age of the 
game itself. But I have a pretty firm con¬ 
viction that the word is really connected with 
Bacchus, and a more appropriate patron 
could scarcely be found. There seems to be 
some reason also for supposing that the name 
of the plant or shrub, Ital. baccara, Mid. 
French baccar (Cotgrave), Lat. bacc{h)ar 
(Riddell and White) was formed from Bacchus, 
or at any rate that the corresponding Greek 
Baaxopts (so written by Riddell and White, but 
Bimcapit in Liddell and Scott (whilst Forcellini 
gives both) is derived from BAnx°*. At any rate, 
in Taboada’s Span. Fr. Dictionary the Spanish 
form bacara is interpreted “ Bacchante: plante 
corymbifere,” which looks as if the original 
plant (does anybody know what it really was?) 
had, or was supposed to have, corymbs of 
flowers or fruit similar to those of the ivy 
plant, of which the Lat. word corymbus was 
specially used, and which was sacred to Bacchus 
as well as the vine. 

With regard to the spelling of baccarat with 
a final t, it will have been observed that in 
Bourcoiran’s Dictionary it is once so spelled. 
At the present time, so far as I have observed, 
the spelling without the t is certainly more 
common, but I still see the t occasionally, and 
saw it once or twice quite recently, but unfor¬ 
tunately have mislaid my note. This ordinary 
absence of the t is some evidence of the word’s 
having been imported, that is to say, if there is 
any truth in the statement, to be found in W. 
R. Goodluck’s useful little book on French 


genders (no date, but I should say quite fifty 
years old), p. 22, viz., that there are “sixty-five 
nouns in a ... all words adopted from other 
languages . . . [and with five exceptions, which 
he gives] all masculine.” The t may have been 
added, ashas beensuggested, because thetermin- 
ation at is more common, and more particularly 
more French than a. But, as suoh a large 
number of imported nouns in a have not had 
the f added. “ «°ems to me much more likely 
that it has • borrowed from the name of the 
town, Baccar..i; and though the verb tattler is 
used of more games than one (see Littr6), yet 
when a Frenchman says, “ tailier un baccara,” 
he can surely hardly help sometimes thinking 
of the “ cristaux tallies de Baccarat,” which 
are so celebrated. I would ask, by the way, 
whether the expression, “ faire baccara,” is 
made use of in the game in France. If so, 
it must evidently be used of losses and not of 
gains,* or at any rate it ought to be so used, to 
judge from the meanings which this expression 
has in the quotations I have given above. 

In conclusion, it will have been noted, no 
doubt, that in Italian the word has the accent 
on the first syllable, and that the gender is 
feminine; while in France the gender is mascu¬ 
line, and in the two cases in which I have 
found the aocent given, viz., in Honnorat’s and 
Azais’s dictionaries, it is on the last syllable. 
These two changes, and especially the change 
of gender, are in favour of my belief that the 
word came to France from Italy, for the 
accent on bacearum was no doubt on the first a, 
and if baccara oomes from it, as I believe, its 
gender must originally have been feminine; for 
a Latin neuter in um never produces in the 
Romance languages a masculine noun in a. 
And the French, as will be seen from my 
quotation from Goodluck, are evidently fond 
of making imported words in a masculine. 

This note is unconscionably long. My only 
excuse must be that not one of the most eminent 
etymologists of France and England has 
ventured even to make a suggestion with 
regard to the origin of the word. They 
declare it simply to be unknown. 

F. Chance. 


BASQUE MUSIC. 

Sare, Buses PyrCofas: Feb. 17,1892, 

The letters of Prof. J. Rhys and Miss Cobbe 
on Basque and Welsh music in the Academy of 
Februaiy 13, open up an interesting subject. 
The residuum of folk-lore peculiar or exclusive 
to themselves known at present among the 
Basques is exceedingly small. One by one all 
the tales and practices which seemed at first 
sight special to them have been found else¬ 
where, under like conditions. Will it be the 
same with their music ? Will you kindly allow 
me, though ignorant and incapable of music, 
to direct your better endowed readers to some 
of the materials which may assist them in 
forming a decision on this point ? For ease of 
treatment I will speak of (1) Basque dance 
music, zortcicos. (2) Song music. (3) Church 
music. 


* Since writing the above, I have found the 
following in D’Hombres’s Diet. Lanyuedocien- 
Fumcais (Alais, 1870) : “ Bacarat [*ir], terme du 
jeu de macao. C’est le plus mauvais point ii ce 
jeu, un point ruineux. Par analogic, on dit: faire 
bacara, manger tout eon bien, se miner oompldte- 
ment, jusqu’au jeiine force indusivement. Quand 
on a tout mange ou perdu, on se trouve dans la 
mcme situation que lorsqu’on fait bacarat au 
macao.” Littre defines macao : “ Jeu de cartes qui 
est une variety du jeu dit de vingt-et-un.” 

Bacarat is here spelt with a t ; and with all 
have also found it, since writing the first part of 
this note, in Paul Feval’B La Tontine Infernale, 
chap, xxvii. (entitled “ Le demon du jeu ”), about 
the middle. 
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(1] It appears to an outsider that dance 
music should be the oldest music among the 
Basques. One or two of the animal dances, which 
seem to point back to very early times, are 
kept up hero and there. In the charivaris, at 
the carnival, in Le Soule, the mbalmin, or 
Horse Dance, and the hartm, or Bear Dance, are 
still performed. Larramendi, in his Curografia 
de Guipuzcoa (circa 1755) speaks of the accri 
<lantza. the Fox Dance. Though I have seen 
the zabalmin danced, I do not know whether 
the air has ever been noted; it seems to be 
played from memory only. Larramendi 
mentions other dances, the eepata danm, or 
Sword Dance, a religious dance before the pro¬ 
cessions of Corpus Christi, and other religious 
dances peculiar to special festivals. The espata 
(lantza was danced before the Host more than a 
century earlier at the festival of the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Convent of Loyola. Elderly people 
have told me that they have seen in their youth 
these religious dances before the Host in parts 
of Aragon and Navarre, and it is possible that 
the custom still survives in remote places, and 
in some convents. This shows that the dance 
of the Seixes at Seville is not so isolated as it 
appears*. These Basques religious dances, 
Larramendi maintains, are quite distinct from 
the choreas condemned by the Councils as early 
as 1189, and subsequently. The other dances 
mentioned by Larramendi are the ulagai or 
galayen (lantza, a love dance; and the carrica 
and the escu dances, common in Guipuzcoa. 
Another set of dances are those used in the 
Pastorales ; and the Saut Basque. Of 

some of these Prof. J. Yinson, Le Folk-lore 
da Pays Basque (Maisonneuve, 1883) 
avant - propos xxxiii., has discovered the 
French originals. The battle tune is an 
old air found in the “ Cle du Caveau”; the 
Satans’ dance is “ Bon voyage, cher Dumolet”; 
toe Turks march to the tune of “ Marie trempe 
ton vin.” I believe I have heard that the 
Saut Basque also has a French origin. Collec¬ 
tions of more common Basque dance music, 
the zortcicos, have been published at Iron 
(Pamplona ?), 1816, by Iztuela (San 8ebastian), 
1824, thirty-six pieces, and 1826, fifty pieces. 
Three zortcicos are given in Sketches of Scenery in 
the Basque Provinces, by Henry Wilkinson Acker¬ 
man (London, 1838). Before the Revolution, 
there was an official dance called the Pam- 
perouque, given at Bayonne, at the expense 
of the municipality, to distinguished strangers. 
Basque dances are mentioned as part of the 
spectacle offered to all royal visitors. 

(2) Of song music there are many collections: 
Coleccion de Aires Vascongados (Sam Sebastian, 
1864), Cantos populares Vascongados, of both 
which collections new editions have appeared 
within the last two years. There are twelve 
Basque airs in the Cinquante Chants Pyrfineens, 
recueillis par Pascal Lamazou (Pau, 1869, 1874, 
1888); but the best collection is by J. D. J. 
Salaberry, Chants populaircs du Pays Basque 
(Bayonne, 1870). Some Basque music is given 
in Manterola’s Cancionero Vasco, 3 vols. (San 
Sebastian. 1877, 1878, 1880), in Fr. Michel’s 
Le Pays Basque, and various popular writings, 
which are described in Prof. Vinson’s Essai 
Pune Bibliographic de la Langue Basque 
(Maisonneuve, 1891). 

(3) Church music. Singing in the Basque 
churches is really congregational; but I know 
of no collection of the airs. I have referred 
above to the religious dances. M. Charles 
Bordes, of Nogent-sur-Mame, has been for 
the last two years investigating church music 
among both the French and the Spanish 
Basques, and I believe will shortly publish 
something on it. 

* The music of the Seises is noted by Mr. J. 
Lomas, Sketches in Spain (A. it C. Black, 1884), pp. 
189-93. It would be interesting to compare this 
with the Basque religious dances. 


An attempt at a scientific analysis of Basque 
music appeared in the Euskara (No. 3, Sept. 1, 
1867, Berlin), under the title “ Ueber baskisohe 
Musik.” A French translation of this article, 
with valuable observations by M. A. Loquin, 
appeared in the Bevue. de Ldnguistique (April 13, 
1888). M. Loquin’s opinion is adverse to any 
special character in Basque music. 

I must apologise for so long a letter; but I 
hope that these references may help Prof. J. 
Rhys, or some more musical Welsh pupil at 
Oxford, towards solving this problem. 

West worth Webster. 


A RUSSIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

Wellington: Feb. JO, 1802. 

With reference to the review in the Academy 
of to-day of The Princess Tarakanova, will you 
allow me to say that the spelling of the Russian 
names was a matter which was left to the 
translator, who is not exactly a “ foreign lady,” 
but an Englishwoman who has resided in 
Russia since her marriage, an event which took 
place upwards of twenty years ago. What I 
undertook to do—and this, perhaps, is not 
sufficiently defined in the Introduction—was to 
revise Mme. de Mouchanoffs English composi¬ 
tion, which hod suffered somewhat through 
long residence abroad. But the strong foreign 
flavour of translation was designed. Mme de 
Mouohanoff entirely disapproves of those render¬ 
ings which, while more palatable to the English 
taste, completely disguise the style of the 
original (see Introduction, p. xxvii.). 

I suppose that Mme. de Mouchanoff thought 
that the Euglish form of “ Ekaterina ” would 
be rather out of place among so many Russian 
names for which no English equivalents exist. 

F. Dillon Woon. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 28, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “The 
Natural History and Mental and Moral Character of the 
)>ofr,” by the late Arthur Xicols—to ba deliverei by Mr. 
Frank Kcrnlake. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “George Giwtng’i Novel*,” by 
Mite Clara E. Collet. 

Monday. Feb. 29. 5 p m. London Inutitution: “The Saga 
of Hamlet,” by Mr. Inuel Gollancz. 

8 p.m. English Goethe Society: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. 8oaetv of Art*: Cantor Lecture, “ The Uses 
of Petroleum in Prime Movers,” I., by Prof. William 
Robinson. 

Tuesday, March 1. 8 p.m. Boyal Institution : “ The Brain,” 
VII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Book of the 
Dead.” Translation with Commentary of Chapter 2, by 
Mr. I\ le Page Renouf; “Metallic Conper, Tin, and 
Antimony from Ancient Egypt,” by Prof. J. H. Gladstone. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The Bishop 
Rock l-ighthouse*.” by Mr. W. T. Douglass; “The 
Illumination by Gas of Tory Island Lighthouse, Co. 
Donegal.” by Mr. David C. Salmon d. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ Stridulation in oertain 

Lepidoptcra, and the Distortion of the Hind Wings in 
the Males of certain Ommatophorinae ,” by Mr. G. F. 
Hampson; “ The Retention of Functional Gills in Young 
Frogs (flana temporaria ). wi»h Remarks on the Protrusion 
of the Fore Limbs,” by Prof. W. N. Parker; “The 
CiasHiflca’ion of Ophiuroids, with Descriitf ms of some 
new and little-known Forms,” by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell: 
•• An Earthworm poHseseed of Seven Pairs of Ovaries,’* 
by Mr. M. F. Woodward. 

W«dvk8D*y, March 2. 4 pm. Archaeological Institute: 
“ Scandinavian Frim-Htav (’alendars,” by Mr. A. llenesge 
Coens; “ Archaic Engravings on Rocks near Gebel Sn¬ 
ail* h in Upper Egypt,” by the Rev. Grevflle J. Chester. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Spontaneous Ignition of 
( vial and its Prevention,” by Prof. Vivian B. Lewes. 

Thursday, March 3. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Progress of Romance in the Midd'e Ages,” I., by Prof. 
W. P. Ker. 

4 80p.m. Societyrf Arts: ' Indian Sanitation and 
the International Congress of Hygiene,” by Sir William 
James Moore. 

7 p.m. London Institution : “Orcbestril Music of 
the Sixteenth Century,” by Dr A. C. Mackenzie. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8 p.m. Linoean; “ Variations in the Internal 
Anatomy of the Gnmasin »r,” by Mr. A. D. Michael; 
“ The Vitality of Spores of Bacillus,” by Mr. Allan Swan. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 4, 8 p.m. Philological: a Dictionary Evening, 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murruy. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “The 8urf«c*-Film of 
Water and its Relation to the Life of Plants and Animals,” 
by Trof. L. C. Mi all. 

8ati’kdav, March 5. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Matter: 
at Rest and in Motion,” IV., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lec¬ 
tures delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max Muller. 
(Longmans.) 

According to Prof. Max Muller, natural 
religion, which to him apparently means 
all religion, has three, and only three, distinct 
sources. The phenomena of external nature, 
when described in primitive language, 
inevitably give rise to the conception of 
conscious agents by whom they are pro¬ 
duced. By reflecting on the death of those 
whom they love, primitive men are led to 
form the conception of a spirit distinct from 
the body and surviving its destruction, 
whence arises the worship of ancestors, and 
especially of one ancestor who is revered 
as the progenitor of the whole race. Finally, 
by meditating on the “abysmal depths of 
personality,” man comes to recognise his 
own subjective self as being of one sub¬ 
stance with the objective Self of the infinite 
All. 

It is with the second line of thought, or 
what the lecturer calls Anthropological 
Religion, that the present volume is chiefly 
concerned. But, as is the custom of this 
great scholar, nearly half the space at his 
disposal is spent in restating and reinforc¬ 
ing the positions taken up in former works. 
At the very outset we find ourselves in the 
thick of a most interesting discussion, but 
one having little enough to do with the 
separate existence of the soul. At the end 
of his previous course of lectures Prof. Max 
Miiller had very frankly avowed his dis¬ 
belief in what are ordinarily called miracles. 
One is more sorry than surprised to hear 
that this heresy has called down a storm on 
his head. A belief resting on mere authority 
must needs be shaken by every expression 
of dissent proceeding from qualified judges, 
even when, as in the case of this judge, no 
new arguments are advanced. What is 
more, the orthodox must have felt them¬ 
selves in a manner betrayed and deserted. 
They had some reason to look on Prof. Max 
Muller as their own man. In opposition to 
the experiential philosophy which they so 
much dread, he has striven to rehabilitate 
the exploded Categories of Kant; and for 
many years past he has, with more zeal than 
knowlege, been flinging himself against the 
Darwinian theory — a theory than which 
none more fatal to the miraculous has ever 
been advanced. In the present volume we 
have a sneering reference to “ the few 
biologists who, undeterred by the absence 
of facts, still profess a belief in the descent 
of man from some known or unknown 
animal species ” (p. 185). In support of 
this sweeping implication, that nearly every 
biologist denies such a descent, no evidence 
is adduced beyond the well-known refusal 
of Virchow to accept the Darwinian theory 
of man as scientifically proved. Virchow 
wrote fifteen years ago, and he spoke only 
for himself. Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, who 
is at any rate a higher authority on the 
present Btate of biological opinion than 
Prof. Max Muller, writes, under date of 
1891: 

“The majority of naturalists regard . . . evo¬ 
lution ... as ... self-sufficient throughout 
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for the origin of man .... he exhibits 
numerous reversions and rudimentary structures 
which are enigmas, except on the theory that 
he had his origin from an ape-like stock.” 

It would perhaps have been wiser and 
more dignified if the Gifford Lecturer, 
in answer to all charges of heresy, had 
contented himself with pleading the con¬ 
ditions of the Gifford Trust, which, if they 
can be broken at Edinburgh in favour of 
orthodoxy, may assuredly be observed at 
Glasgow in its despite. Unfortunately, the 
passion for quoting authorities has been 
too much for him. He has appealed for 
examples of toleration not only to Buddhism, 
where they abound, but to Judaism, where 
they do not exist. 

“ The Mosaic law commanded that the stranger 
should not be oppressed—‘for you know the 
heart of a stranger, seeing you were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.’ The Jews were told: 
‘ Ye shall have one law for the stranger as for 
one of your own country.’ Now, in the eyes 
of a Jew, a stranger was a man who worshipped 
false gods, and yet Moses claimed toleration 
and protection for him ” (p. 45). 

Of the two texts here cited, one is Deuter- 
onomic, and dates from the reign of 
Josiah, the other is from the Priestly Code 
and post-exilic. To attribute them to Moses 
is, therefore, rather audacious. But in fact 
there is not a word in either of them to 
inculcate toleration. There are many ways 
of oppressing a stranger besides interfering 
with his religion. In fact, Deuteronomy 
permits no form of worship but the Jewish 
in the Holy Land, and makes observance of 
the Sabbath compulsory even on strangers; 
while the other passages referred to, occur¬ 
ring, as I have said, in the Priestly Code, 
subject strangers to the Jewish law in other 
particulars also. When, under Philip II., 
English sailors were seized in Spanish ports 
and committed to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, there was one law for them 
and for the people of the country; and so, 
according to Prof. Max Muller, the treatment 
dealt out to them may fitly be described as 
toleration. 

The habit of constantly appealing to 
authority seems to have a most corrupting 
effect on the reason—on the capacity for 
appreciating evidence. Prof. Max Muller 
claims to have “ proved ” that, given man 
such as he is, and given the world such as 
it is, a belief in divine beings, and. at last, 
in one Divine Being, is not only an 
universal, but an inevitable fact ” (p. 93); 
and he proceeds to argue that “ the belief 
in a Supreme Being [since it] is inevit¬ 
able for human beings, such as we are,” 
must bo true (p. 94) ; subsequently 

adding that “ the soul is to man what God 
is to the universe ” (p. 230), and that “ if 
soul is nothing except it be a self, a self- 
conscious agent, or a person, God would 
be nothing unless He was at least a self, 
at least a self-conscious agent, or a person, 
in the highest sense which that word con¬ 
veys to ourselves” (p. 234). The last 
passage is directed against certain phi¬ 
losophers who “hold that the coneep. of 
God . . . denotes the unity of nature and 
no more” (p. 233). But if the process of 
intellection be what we are told it is, work¬ 
ing itself out as inevitably as the belief 
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that parallel straight lines can never meet 
(p. 94), how comes it that such philosophers 
exist ? Why is the concept of a personal 
infinite absolutely unthinkable to some of 
them ? Or, to put it briefly, why were the 
Ethics of Spinoza ever written ? 

The lecturer is on more familiar ground 
when he discusses the origin of a belief in 
the continuance of the soul’s existence after 
death, and of ancestor-worship. He con¬ 
tends, as against Mr. Spencer, that the 
latter practice, which he calls Anthropo¬ 
logical Religion, implies as its antecedent 
condition nature - worship or physical 
religion, whence the notion of divine beings 
was borrowed. It might be suggested as 
a correlative truth that the evolution of 
Monotheism would have been equally im¬ 
possible had not the notion of a supreme 
ruler been borrowed by physical religion 
from social relations. The belief in departed 
spirits seems by general admission to have 
originated in the crude theory that death is 
caused by the removal from the body of a 
material substance which constitutes or 
carries with it the vital principle. The 
breath would naturally present itself as 
such a substance, and by thinking away 
the various limitations of breath the notion 
of an immaterial essence would be reached. 
It has been maintained that primitive men 
credited not only human beings, but 
animals, and even inanimate objects, with 
the possession of such separable and sur¬ 
viving essences, and that their funeral 
offerings were dictated by the wish that the 
ghost of the deceased person should take with 
it the ghosts of his wives, horses, clothes, 
weapons, and household furniture. Prof. 
Max Miiller believes, on the contrary, that 
such offerings were originally suggested, as 
to some extent they still are suggested, by 
the unreasoning desire to make some sacri¬ 
fice for the dead. Thus, at the funeral of 
Lord Palmerston, “a friend, a member of 
parliament, was seen to take off some valu¬ 
able rings and throw them into the grave ” 
(p. 268). And the sacrifice would after¬ 
wards give rise to a theory explaining how 
the dead person was enabled to enjoy the 
gift and to demand it if it were omitted. 
As a further illustration, I may mention 
the ghastly but beautiful poem in which 
Theophile Gautier realises the anguish of a 
dead girl, on whose grave no flowers have 
been laid. The lecturer’s theory, perhaps, 
betrays a certain bias. The testimony of 
primitive people to human immortality 
would count for little if it were shown to 
rest on no better foundation than their 
belief in the immortality of old clothes. To 
those whose convictions are determined by 
reason rather than by authority, the ques¬ 
tion can have no more than a psychological 
interest. 

Arguments for a future life are apt to 
prove too much. By “ too much ” I mean 
more than the reasoner is prepared to main¬ 
tain. Much that may be urged in favour 
of the soul’s immortality may be urged with 
equal force in favour of its antenatal exis¬ 
tence. Much that can be said for human 
immortality is equally applicable to animals 
and even to plants. One would think that 
the testimony of memory was decisive as 
against the former generalisation. But long 


familiarity with Indian thought has pre¬ 
pared Prof. Max Muller to swallow even 
this absurdity (p. 344), while declaring, 
rather dogmatically, that we shall never 
know anything about our alleged pre¬ 
existence. On the other hand, he seems 
not to believe in the immortality of brutes, 
although his argument that there can be no 
action without an agent, and that agents 
cannot be destroyed (p. 294) seems to cover 
them equally with men. 

No greater outrage on reason has ever 
been committed than the plea that there 
must be a. future life in order that the 
temporary injustices of this world may be 
compensated by the eternal injustice of 
endless rewards and punishments in the 
next. Yet this is also accepted by Prof. 
Max Muller as “ an ineradicable belief of 
the human heart ” (p. 299). To make con¬ 
fusion worse confounded, he subsequently 
resolves this “ ineradicable belief ”—which 
Buddha found perfectly eradicable—into a 
paraphrase of the “irresistible law of cause 
and effect ’’ (p. 303); as if that law was not 
satisfied by the good or evil consequences of 
our actions as they bear on other people or 
on ourselves in this world. 

I have had occasion to point out some 
serious errors of fact in the earlier lectures 
of this course. Others equally grave meet 
us in the survey of Greek speculations on a 
future life which occupies part of the con¬ 
cluding lecture. 

“ Pausanias tells us [i. 32, 4] that the 
Marathonians worshipped all who had fallen 
in the battle of Marathon, calling them Heroes, 
and especially Marathon, from whom their 
Demos had its name ” (p. 357). 

It is difficult to believe that Prof. Max 
Muller can suppose that the hero Marathon 
was killed at the famous battle; but this is 
the grammatical meaning ofjhis words. As 
for Pausanias, he does not say “ especially,” 
but “ both . . . and ” (rt . . . cat). In 
the next instance there is no ambiguity: 

“ Herodotus tells us that Philip of Croton, a 
contemporary of Lysander, obtained, on aocount 
of his beauty, what no one else had obtained, 
for the Egestans built a Heroion on his tomb ” 
(p. 359). 

This Philip—who, I may mention, was an 
Olympic victor as well as the most beautiful 
man of his time—fell in battle a hundred 
years before the time of Lysander. 

“ In Germany Goethe’s novel, Werthers Leiden, 
produced such an effect that the number of 
suicides . . . became alarming. In Greece we 
are told that Plato’s Phaedo produced a similar 
effect ” (p. 326). 

We only hear of one such suicide, and the 
lecturer can only tell of one; but in the 
note he ekes out this single instance by 
quoting what Cicero says about the numbers 
who committed suicide in consequence of 
hearing the pessimistic arguments of Hege- 
sias, Ike Cyrenaic philosopher. But the 
quotation is quite irrelevant, unless Prof. 
Max Muller thinks, what is not the case, 
that Hegesias taught the doctrine of a 
future life. There is also a good sprinkling 
of minor inaccuracies which I am obliged to 
ass over for want of space. Enough has 
een quoted to show how hastily and care 
lessly the work has been put together. 
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Prof. Max Muller anticipates some objec¬ 
tions that he thinks will be raised against 
the line of argument followed in this course 
of lectures ; but he leaves out of sight 
what is perhaps the most obvious and im¬ 
portant of ail. It is that here and elsewhere 
he adds nothing to our knowledge, and 
leaves the questions of natural theology 
exactly where he found them. We hardly 
needed to be told that various nations and 
individuals have recorded with more or less 
definiteness their belief in the continued 
existence and consciousness of the soul after 
death. It is more significant that the 
founder of one great religion should, in the 
opinion of very high authorities, have dis¬ 
claimed any such belief. Prof. Kern has 
grimly described the Buddhist doctrine of 
Nirvana as la rnort gam phrase. And after 
all there are suggestions of the same dread¬ 
ful sentence here. The great Orientalist, 
who aspires to be a great philosopher, has 
indeed garlanded death with phrases— 
phrases such as might have been expected 
from so accomplished a master of language 
—beautiful, tender, and sublime; but a 
rhetoric can bring little comfort that identi¬ 
fies our hope of an eternal future with our 
memory of an eternal past. 

Alfred W. Bern. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Me. J. Scott Keltie has been appointed 
secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 
in the place of the late H. W. Bates. For the 
libra rianship thus rendered vacant wo under¬ 
stand that Mr. Stephen Wheeler is a candidate. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh have awarded the Keith prize to Mr. 
R. T. Omond, for his contributions to meteoro¬ 
logical science; and the Macdougall-Brisbane 
prize to Dr. Ludwig Becker, for his paper on 

The Solar Spectrum at Medium and Low 
Altitudes.” 

Messes. Heney Sotheean & Co. will issue 
mmediately Game Birds and Shooting Sketches, 
by Mr. J. G. Millais, for which Sir J. E. Millais 
has specially exeouted a portrait of Thomas 
Bewick as a frontispiece. 

Messes. Cassell & Co. will issue in a few 
days, as a volume of their Agricultural Text- 
Books, Soils and Manures, by Dr. J. M. Munro. 

The grand gold medal of the Paris Geo¬ 
graphical Society has been awarded to M. 
Elisee Reclus; and also a gold medal to the 
Prince of Monaco, for his researches on marine 
currents. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The double number of the Classical Review 
for January and February, which begins a 
sixth volume, is a particularly strong one. Dr. 
Henry Jackson contributes some seven columns 
of notes on Herodas, dealing chiefly with 
Mimes III., IV., V., and VI; Mr. Wyse sends 
a first installment of notes on the wills, &c., in 
the Flinders Petrie papyri, which have been 
published by Prof. Mahaffy ; and Mr. Herbert 
Richards reviews the recent literature, in 
German, Dutch, and French, on the ’Aflijm/W 
noAiT«/o. In the department of comparative 
philology, Mr. G. Dunn examines Mr. Conway’s 1 
theory of the origin of the gerund and 
gerundive in Latin, and suggests another of 
his own; Mr. H. D. Darbishire reviews 
enthusiastically Dr. Fennell’s Indo-European 
Vowel System; and Mr. E. R. Wharton 
explains the reasons which led him, in “ Etyma 


Latina,” to derive norma—a carpenter’s square, 
from «o)ia=L, the ninth letter in the Latin 
alphabet, the intermediate forma being 'nbnima 
and *ndnma. Among the reviews, we may 
mention Apelt’s Pseudo-Aristotelian Treatises, 
by Prof. Cook Wilson ; Hartmann’s Phaodrus, 
by Mr. 8. G. Owen ; Peterson’s Tenth Book of 
Quintilian, by Prof. Wilkins; Spooner’s 
Histories of Taoitus, by Mr. E. G. Hardy; 
Rendel Harris’s Study of Codex Bezae, by Prof. 
Abbott; Recent Publications dealing with the 
Latin Fathers, by Prof. Sanday ; Inscriptions 
of Pergamon, by the Rev. E. L. Hicks ; and 
the second volume of Joanne's Guide to 
Greece, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. The archaeo¬ 
logical section is rather weak. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Metrorolooical.— (Wednesday, Feb. 17.) 

Dr. C. Theodors Williams, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read:—“The 
Untenability of an Atmospheric Hypothesis of Epi¬ 
demics,” by the Hon. Hollo Russell. The author 
is of opinion that no kind of epidemic or plague 
is conveyed by the general atmosphere, but that 
all epidemics are caused by human conditions and 
communications capable of control. In this paper 
he investigates the manner of the propagation of 
influenza, and gives the dates of the outbreaks in 
1890 at a large number of islands and other places 
in various parts of the world. Mr. Russell says 
that there is no definite or known atmospheric 
quality or movement on which the hypothesis of 
atmospheric conveyance can rest, and when closely 
approached it is found to be no more available 
than a phantom. Neither lower nor upper cur¬ 
rents have ever taken a year to cross Europe from 
east to west, or adjusted their progress to the vary • 
ing rate of human intercourse. Like other 
maladies of high infective capacity, influenza has 
spread most easily, other things being equal, in 
cold, calm weather, when ventilation in houses and 
railway cars is at a minimum, and when, perhaps, 
the breathing organs are most open to attack. 
But large and rapid communications seem to be 
of much more importance than mere climatic condi¬ 
tions. Across frozen and snow-covered countries and 
tropical regions it is conveyed at a speed corre¬ 
sponding, not with the movements of the atmo¬ 
sphere, but with the movements of population and 
merchandise. Its indifference to soil and air, 
apart from human habits depending on these, 
ceems to eliminate all considerations of outside 
natural surroundings, and to leave only personal 
infectivenees, with all which this implies of subtle 
transmission, to account for its propagation.— 
“The Origin of Influenza Epidemics,” by Mr. 
H. Harries. The author has made an investigation 
into the facts connected with the great eruption 
of Krakatoa in 1883, and the atmospheric pheno¬ 
mena which were the direct outcome of that 
catastrophe. He has come to the conclusion that 
the dust derived from the interior of the earth may 
be considered the principal footer concerned in the 
propagation of the recent influenza epidemics, and 
that, as this volcanic dust invaded the lower levels 
of the atmosphere, so a peculiar form of sickness 
assailed man and beast.—“ Report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations for 1891,” by Mr. E. Mawley. 
This report differs in many respects from the 
pievious reports on the same subject. Among 
other changes, the number of plants, &c., selected 
for observation has been greatly reduced, while the 
number of observers has considerably increased. 
The winter of 1890-91 proved in England very 
destructive to the root crops as well as to green 
vegetables and tender shrubs. Birds also Buffered 
severely. In Scotland and Ireland, however, 
there was scarcely any severe weather until March. 
The flowering of wild plants was greatly retarded 
by cold in the spring, but during the summer the 
departures from the average were not so great. 
The harvest was late, and its ingathering much 
interfered with by stormy weather. 

Historical.— (Anniversary Meeting, Thursday, 

Feb. lit.) 

The Right Hon. Sir Mointstcart E. Grant 
Dvir, president, in the chair.—The president 


delivered his address, taking for his subject the 
place of history in education. Incidentally, he 
passed under review the general system of higher 
education in this country. Taking first any fairly 
clever boy (or girl) of fourteen, he demanded of 
him that he should : (1) read English aloud clearly 
and agreeably; (2) write a large, distinct, round- 
hand ; (3) be thoroughly expert in the ordinary 
rules of arithmetic; (4) be trained from earliest 
infancy to use his powers of observation; (5) have 
gathered some little acquaintance with what is 
most valuable in such portions of the English 
classics as are suitable to early life; (6) be able to 
translate, ad aperturam likri, from a simple French 
or German book, and (if possible) to speak at least 
French fluently; (7) know enough of drawing for 
purely practical, not artistic, purposes, and 
enough (if possible) of music to increase his enjoy¬ 
ment of it; (8) have a sufficient knowledge of 
English composition to be able to write a decently 
clear and grammatical account of anything he may 
have seen. Bifurcation should take place after 
fourteen, when those boys (and girls) who show a 
strong literary turn, and are able to afford a long 
education, should begin the ancient languages, 
and continue to study them until they have read 
whatever is supremely best both in Greek and 
Latin. All attempts to write in the ancient 
languages should be peremptorily discarded; the 
use of translations should be not only encouraged 
but enforced; and Greek should be taught as what 
it is, a spoken language. “ The idea that there 
is any special discipline of the mind to be got out 
of the Btudy of the classics is mere nonsense, a 
cleverism invented by some esprit faux, and then 
circulated by puzzleheaded or interested persons, 
to give a false air of utility to a system which can 
be explained and fully excused as a legacy from 
the past, but which, like Borne other legacies from 
the past, has only historical right on its side— 
not right reason. There are two all sufficient reasons 
for teaching the classics without pressing bad ones 
into the service. In the first place, they enshrine 
a good deal of the best which man has said or 
sung; in the second place, without a considerable 
acquaintance with them a great deal of the moral 
world surrounding us is very imperfectly intel¬ 
ligible. . . . Th ere is a good deal of supersti¬ 
tion, and of what a divine once called * belief in 
believing,’ in the common estimate of the classics. 
It is high time that some great scholar, who has a 
wide knowledge of modern literature and is also a 
man of the world, should take the trouble to tell 
our youth what they must read in the original, 
what they may read in translations, and what they 
need not read at all, due account being taken of 
the ever increasing amount of good literature, and 
the wise words of Armstrong— 


* Faith I am not clear, 

For all the smooth round type of Elzevir, 
That every work which lasts iu prose or song, 
Two thousand years deserves to last so long.’ ” 


Meanwhile, special studies of mathematics and the 
cognate sciences should likewise begin after 
fourteen; but in both divisions of our schools alike 
a considerable amount of attention should be given 
to history and geography. ‘ * For the citizens of a 
world-wide empire like this, it is simply ridiculous 
that they should not be equipped with a kind of 
knowledge which, while it is educative in the 
highest degree, supplies instruction without which 
it is impossible, as things now are, to order wisely 
either our public or our private affairs.” Here 
Sir Mountstuart protested againtt the view put 
forward by John Stuart Mill in his inaugural 
address at St. Andrews—that history and geo¬ 
graphy can only be learnt properly by private 
reading. On the contrary, he insisted on the 
importance of having one or more competent 
teachers, both of history and geography, in every 
school. He farther lamented the absence of any 
English text-book of universal history; and he 
drew attention to the value of teaching by bio¬ 
graphy, as exemplified byMr. Frederic Harrison’s 
Sew Calendar of Great Men. An examination on leaving 
school should form the road, though not the only 
road, to the universities. There the study of the 
classics should be continued on the same lines, 
“ some attention being given even to the Latin of 
the Church, and the study of Ureek being con¬ 
tinued right down to our own days, by the help of 
such a book as Mr. Geldart’s and in connexion 
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with Finlay’s Histories.” With regard to the 
Honour School of Modem History at Oxford, Sir 
Mountstuart remarked that its prototype was 
founded in the days of George the First, for the 
benefit of those who were trainintr especially for 
statesmanship or diplomacy. Of course, be 
entered his protest against the separation of 
“modem” from “ancient” history, as being 
very unphilosophical as well as practically incon¬ 
venient. And he argued no less forcibly against 
the growing tendency to subdivide the whole into 
special periods, with no provision that either 
universal hi-tory or the continuous history of 
England should be adequately known. Putting 
aside the case of historical students properly so- 
called, he pleaded on behalf of the great army of 
people who aspire to be well educated before they 
scatter to their work in life. “ What is wanted is 
a knowledge of the great landmarks of history 
from the beginning of time to our own day, 
perfectly accurate so far as it goes. When once 
this has been obtained, literature, travel, con¬ 
temporary politics, the exigencies of public, com¬ 
mercial or other business, of law and of the Church, 
indeed, of every profession or calling, will be per¬ 
petually stimulating those who have a good outline 
knowledge of history to study more minutely 
various portions of it.” Might there not be, at 
Oxford, an examination in the outlines of general 
history, which would meet the needs of this class, 
and also serve as a preliminary for the student in 
special periods ?— A vote of thanks was proposed 
by Mr. Hyde Clarke, vice-president, and seconded 
by Prof. W. Cunningham. Arrangements have been 
made for tl)e immediate distribution of copies of 
the address among fellows of the society. 

FINE ART. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Fiihrer Durch die Offentlichen Sammlunyen 
Klassischer Altcrthiimer in Rum. Yon W. 
Helbig. (Leipzig: Badeker.) In two little 
volumes of convenient size for the pocket, Herr 
Helbig has issued a most business-like and 
scientific guide to the classical collections of 
Rome—that is to say, to those collections which 
are in the public buildings or in the great 
villas. We have kept the book in hand for 
some time, testing it in various ways, and our 
opinion of its usefulness has steadily risen. 
The articles are of reasonable length, not too 
full nor yet meagre, and they send the reader 
who wants any further information to the 
proper sources. “ What to see and how to see 
it” have never been better set forth. Why a 
work of art is admirable, in what other ways 
it is noteworthy, what it means, where it is 
wrongly restored, what style it displays, what 
is the evidence for identifying it as this thing 
or for bolding it a copy of something else now 
lost—all these points and many smaller ones 
does Herr Helbig handle with the masterly ease 
which only long familiarity with a subject can 
give. His volumes will henceforth he indis¬ 
pensable to everyone who wishes to study the 
antiquities at Rome seriously, or even only 
intelligently. But their usefulness is not con¬ 
fined to the Eternal City. Collections of casts 
from the antique are now not uncommon in 
Great Britain, and Herr Helbig will be no bad 
companion when one strolls through these 
galleries. The sections on the Etruscan Museum 
in the Vatican, on the Museo Kircheriano, and 
on the prehistoric collection of the Collegio 
Romano, are written by Herr E. Relsh. The 
illustrations, necessarily printed on thin paper, 
are hardly up to the level of the book, and 
might even lead those readers who cannot see 
the originals to despise the works in question. 
It is hard to suppose that they will be of any 
great use as memoranda to those who can visit 
the originals or even casts. If the book is 
to be translated for English readers, as it 
certainly deserves to be, the index should be a 
little enlarged. It will be some time yet ere 


readers give up looking in an index for 
“Dying Gladiator” and try “Gaul” instead. 

Per Lineam Valli. By George Neilson. 
(Glasgow: Hodge.) In this illustrated book¬ 
let, the learned author of Trial by Cumbat 
propounds a novel theory regarding the vallum 
of Hadrian’s Wall. As is well known, the 
so-called vallum consists of a double (or rather 
triple) rampart made of earth, on the English 
or southern side of the Wall. For the most 
part, this double rampart runs quite close to 
the Wall; but in the central and most hilly 
portion, it recedes from the Wall, sometimes 
as much as half a mile. Modem antiquaries, 
from Stukeley to Dr. Bruce, have maintained 
that the vallum was part of the original design 
of Hadrian, being intended as a protection 
against the south as the Wall was against the 
north. This theory is strenuously controverted 
by Mr. Neilson. He first analyses the vallum 
into its three component parts. Of these, he 
believes the southernmost to be the original 
work, having been thrown up before the wall 
was built, to protect temporarily the quarries 
in the rear from the north. The intermediate 
rampart, or “marginal mound,” he regards 
as only a subsidiary portion of this original 
work. The northernmost rampart was erected 
later, when the other had lost its utility after 
the building of the Wall; he thinks it not 
impossible that this last may have been in¬ 
tended to serve the purpose of protecting the 
military way against the south. Mr. Neilson’s 
arguments are not very easy to follow, except 
with the help of his diagrams. But we think 
that he has made out a strong case for his 
main claim:—that the vallum was primarily 
intended for a temporary defence against the 
north, while the Wall was building. 

Archaeoloyia Aeliana ; or, Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquities, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. (Andrew Reid.) The current Part (No. 
39) of this admirable periodical contains several 
papers of interest. Mr. F- Haverfield writes 
upon the altar recently found at Btnchester, 
with a well-preserved dedication to the “ Metres 
Ollototae sive transmarinae,’* whose name 
possibly appears on two other Binchester 
inscriptions, but nowhere else. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes would connect it with the modem Welsh 
alltud, “belonging to another country,” whioh, 
in early Celtic, would have been allo-toto-». 
Dr. Thornes Hodgkin describes some Roman 
bronze vessels discovered at Prestwick Carr, 
and gives a list of similar discoveries in 
Northumberland and Durham. A bronze 
grave-chalice found some thirty years ago in 
Hexham Priory Church is regained by Mr. 
Wilfred Cripps as the oldest of any in England, 
perhaps dating from the eleventh century. 
Each of these papers is accompanied by excel¬ 
lent plates. Stall more interesting are the 
photographs of the historic falchion, by which 
the Conyers family used to hold the manor of 
Sockburn from the Bishops of Durham. The 
three lions of the Plantagenet kings on one side 
of the pommel show that it cannot be earlier 
than the time of Henry II.; but all the other 
indications date it to the dose of the twelfth 
century. Its closest known analogue is the so- 
called sword of Charlemagne in the imperial 
treasury of Vienna, which is probably of about 
the same age. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabiyeh I star : Feb. 1, 1892. 

I have been spending a few days at Tel el- 
Amaroa—or, rather, Haggi Qandil, for the 
village of Tel el-Amama is now inaccessible 
to a dahabiyeh. Mr. Flinders Petrie is 
excavating the mins of the old city of Khu-n- 
Aten, “the heretic king” of Egypt; while 


M. Alexandre, on behalf of the Gizeh Museum, 
has been clearing the sand away from the tombs 
and defending them against maltreatment by 
the erection of iron gates. Mr. Petrie will, 
doubtless, give a report of his discoveries him¬ 
self, so I shall oonfine myself to saying that to 
me the most interesting has been that of 
Mykenaean pottery, of a more pronounced type 
even than that which he found in the Fayyum, 
as well as that of very beautiful variegated ^ 
Phoenician glass. As the city of Khu-n-Aten 
had an existence of only about thirty years, the 
age of both these products of ancient industry 
is now conclusively settled. Would that Dr. 
Schliemann were still alive to enjoy this striking 
confirmation of the date to which he assigned 
the monuments of Mykenae and Tiryns ! 

M. Alexandre has spent the summer and 
autumn among the tombs of Tel el-Amarna, 
and his labours have been rewarded by some 
important discoveries. At the entrance to one 
of the tombs, for instance, he has found stelae 
of the usual tombstone shape let into the wall 
like the dedication tablets of Greek and Roman 
times. The removal of the sand from the foot 
of the great stela of Kliu-n-Aten, first dis¬ 
covered by Prisse d’Avennes, has brought to 
light a most interesting text. This describes 
the distance of the stelae erected by the Pharaoh 
one from the other, and thus defines the limits 
of the territory belonging to the city which he 
built. 

But M. Alexandre’s crowning discovery—a / 
discovery which is one of the most important 
made in Egypt in recent years—did not take 
place until December 30. It was an agreeable 
new year’s gift to the authorities of the Gizeh 
Museum, and was nothing less than the dis¬ 
covery of the tomb of Khu-n-Aten himself. 

The tomb is well concealed, and is at a great 
distance from the river and the ruins of the old 
city. Midway between the northern and the 
southern tombs of Tel el-Amarna, in the 
amphitheatre of cliffs to the east of the 
ancient town, are two ravines, the northern¬ 
most of which is now called the Darb el- 
Hanzawi. If this is followed for a distance 
of more than three miles from its mouth, we 
arrive at a small valley which branches off 
on the left-hand side from the main ravine. 
Towards the head of this, and on the left side, is 
the tomb of the Pharaoh who tried to dethrone 
the God of Thebes. It resembles the famous 
“Tombs of the Kings ” at Thebes, being in the 
form of a subterranean passage cut in the rock, 
and sloping downwards at an acute angle to a 
distance of more than 100 metres. In front of 
the entrance is a double flight of steps also 
cut out of the rock, with a elide for the 
mummy between them. After entering the 
passage of the tomb, which is broad and 
lofty, we pass on the right another long 
passage, probably intended for the queen, but 
never finished. Soon afterwards we come to a 
chamber, also on the right, which serves as an 
antechamber to another within. The walls of 
both chambers have been covered with stucco, 
and embellished withhieroglypbsand sculptures. 
Among the latter are figures of prisoners from 
Ethiopia and Syria, of the solar disk, and of 
female mourners who weep and throw dust on 
their heads. From the inscriptions we learn 
that the two chambers were the burial-place of 
Khu-n-Aten’s daughter Aten-mert, who must 
consequently have died before him. It further 
follows that Ra-si-aa-ka, Aten-mert’s husband, 
who received the titles of royalty in conse¬ 
quence of his marriage, must have been co¬ 
regent with Khu-n-Aten. ^ 

Khu-n-Aten himself was buried in a large 
square-columned hall at the extreme end of 
the tomb. Fragments of his granite sarcopha¬ 
gus have been found there by M. Alexandre, 
as well as pieces of the exquisitely fine mummy 
cloth in which his body was wrapped. At the 
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entrance to the tomb M. Alexandre also picked 
up broken uahebtia, upon which the cartouches 
of Khu-n-Aten are inscribed. Before the 
Pharaoh had been properly entombed it would 
seem that his enemies broke into his last 
resting-place, destroyed his sarcophagus, tore 
the wrappings of his mummy to shreds, and 
effaced the name and image of his god 
wherever it was engraved upon the wall. The 
only finished portions of the tomb are the 
chambers in which his daughter was buried. 
Elsewhere the tomb is in the same condition 
as the majority of the tombs of his adherents. 
The walls have never been covered with stucco, 
much less painted or sculptured, and even 
the columns of the magnificent hall in which 
his sarcophagus was placed remains rough- 
hewn. It is clear that the king died suddenly, 
and that he was buried in haste on the 
morning of a revolution. His followers may 
have made a stand against their enemies for a 
few months, but it is difficult to believe from 
the state in which the tomb has been found 
that they can have done so for a longer time. 
Very shortly after Khu-n-Aten’s death his city 
must have been destroyed, never to be inhabited 
again. 

The tomb of the king is cut in the only good 
piece of rock that appears to exist in the ravine 
in which it is situated. No traces have yet 
been found of any other tombs in the same 
valley. But the position of the tomb is 
admirable, standing as it does in the axis of 
the old city, and in the centre of the line of 
cliffs which are pierced with the sepulchres of 
the followers of “ the heretic king.” 

Besides Tel el-Amaroa, I have also visited 
El-Hibeh and the little temple of Shishak, 
which was uncovered there last year. It is, 
unfortunately, in a most ruinous condition. 
One of the natives took mo to a recently-found 
necropolis at a place under the cliffs called | 
Ed-Dibim, some two miles distant. More than 
a thousand graves have been discovered here; 
and the ground is strewn with bones, bits of 
mummy cloth, and fragments of wooden 
coffins. Some of the coffin lids were painted, 
and I copied the hieroglyphs upon them. A 
rudely-carved face and pair of hands had been 
attached to most of them. The necropolis is 
plainly of the Roman age, and its occupants 
belonged to the poorer classes. 

In the White Monastery near Sohag, I found 
a stone with the cartouche of Darius, which 
had formed part of the ancient temple of 
Crocodilopolis; and at Rodah I copied the 
prenomen of Alexander I. on the fragment 
of a granite column. I do not know if these 
have been noticed before. 

I must not forget to mention that I picked 
up some fine flint spear-heads near the line of 
Boman forts on the north side of the Gebel 
Sheikh Erabirak, where I discovered an 
enormous manufactory of flint weapons and 
tools three years ago. The ground is covered 
over a large area with cores and flakes 
innumerable, mixed here and there with frag¬ 
ments of Roman pottery and glass. The fltut 
has been brought from elsewhere; and some of 
Johnson Pasha’s police seem to have discovered 
the spot, which they describe as in the hills, 
where there are long subterranean holes out of 
which flint has been dug. 

Lastly, I may add that, at the back of the 
Monastery of Mari Girgis, about three miles 
south of Ekhmim, I found that another 
cemetery of the early Coptic period has been 
discoveied, and that it is providing the dealers 
with fresh supplies of ancient embroideries. 

A. H. Sayce. 

P.8.—Since the above was written, I have 
received information that a second tomb, 
presumably royal, has just been discovered in 
the immediate vicinity of that of Khu-n-Aten. 


ART SALES. 

The sale of the va>t collection of engravings 
and drawings formed by Mr. John Warwick 
deserves to be noticed. It took place at 
Sotheby’s—like the major part of important! 
print sales—and it is noticeable, not only by 
reason of its extent, but likewise in right of 
what we shall venture to call the absurd prices 
fetched by many prints of the second class. 
The modern collector must have something of 
Thackeray’s avowed tenderness for — nay, 
avowed enjoyment in—the second-rate to be 
able to give the prices given under the hammer 
a week or two ago, for countless examples of 
the empty grace of Bartolozzi and of the 
pretty weakness of our English “ Fancy 
School.” Of course, the sale contained many 
good, if hardly any great, things; but, after 
all, that which makes it memorable is the 
welcome accorded, not to the sterling and the 
masculine, but to the effeminate and the com¬ 
paratively meaningless. That a set of Francis 
Wheatley’s “ Cries of London ” should fetch 
£31 is not blameable—Wheatley was indeed 
elegant and idyllic, with his “Mirandas and 
Perditas of a beautified peasantry ” ; but that 
a single coloured print after Masquerier should 
attain the same sum appears not precisely an 
illustration of the wisdom of the modem 
collector. But, of a^uith, there are collectors 
and collectors; the amiable amateurs who buy 
pretty fancy subjects at an outlay of many 
good bank-notes are not all the same persons 
who willingly ransom the engravings of Martin 
Schongautr and Albert Diirer, of Mantegna 
and Rembrandt, of Marc Antonio and Mferyon. 
Of course, when those admirable mezzotints 
which William Ward and John Raphael Smith 
executed after Morland obtain large prices, 
there is no fault to be found with the circum¬ 
stance. Eight guineas apiece — which was 
paid at this sale —is not at all too much for 
Ward’s.artistic and perfectly craftsmanlike and 
sensitive renderings of “The Public-House 
Door” and “The Thatcher,” two of George 
Morland’s delightful things. Prints after Bigg 
are not intrinsically so valuable, even though 
William Ward did happen to engrave them. 

The season is approaching at which one im¬ 
portant art sale quickly follows another, and 
long before the end of the summer, collections 
as different as that of the late Lord Dudley 
and of David Price, of Queen Anne-street, will 
have been dispersed under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. The month of May will certainly see 
nothing more finely representative of the elder 
art than the collection of ancient masters of 
engraving and etching formed by the lata 
Mr. Richard Fisher of Hill-top, Midhurst, 
whose privately issued Catalogue of his trea¬ 
sures—of which the preparation was a labour 
of love with him some ten or twelve years ago 
—vies with the private Catalogue which records 
the drawings by old masters in the possession 
of Malcolm of Poltalloch, and the private 
Catalogue which was prepared many years ago 
by Mr. Holloway of the prints in the possession 
of Mr. Alfred Morrison, at Fonthill. We have 
been informed that the modem portion of the 
late Mr. Fisher’s large collection will not fall 
under the hammer; but his Rembraudts, his 
curly Italians, and his early Germans will be 
speedily dispersed. 


OR ITUAIIY. 

By the lamented death of Mr. Henry Doyle, 
C.B.—one of the most estimable members of a 
well-known family—the Irish National Gallery 
loses the services of a Director who had been 
chiefly instrumental in making it what it is— 
in giving it, that is to say, its present honour¬ 
able position; and London society, in which 
he appeared so much, is deprived of a delight¬ 


ful figure. One of the latest services which 
Mr. Doyle rendered to that National Gallery 
which, in the midst of many interests, remained 
always the uppermost one in his mind, was the 
preparation and publication of a catalogue 
raiguimP, whioh remains a monument of the 
variety and soundness of his scholarship and 
of the breadth of his artistic sympathies. An 
Irishman, proud and fond of his country, Mr. 
Doyle was careful that the Gallery over whioh 
he presided should contain all that was possible 
in the way of work accomplished by illustrious 
Irishmen; and, to boot, he had been busy, 
especially of late, in securing for it portraits of 
many of his distinguished fellow-countrymen 
and countrywomen. Mr. Henry Doyle was 
about sixty-four or sixty-five years of age ; but 
he looked even younger, and, from the hearti¬ 
ness and vigour of his appearance, had in him, 
one would have said, the strength for many 
years of service. His place, whether in his 
official capacity or in the offices of friendship 
or in the general intercourse of society, will 
not be easy to fill. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Miss Clara Montalba and Mr. Richard 
Beavis have been elected members, and Messrs. 
Robert Little and Lionel Smythu associates, of 
the Royal Society of Painters of Water-colours. 

Mr. Robert W. Macbeth has been elected 
a fellow, and M. Helleu an associate, of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 

The fourteenth spring exhibition of modern 
pictures will be opened next week at Southport, 
in the Atkinson Art Gallery. 

Messrs, Dowdeswell will open no less than 
three exhibitions next week, in their galleries 
in New Bond-street:—“ Life iu and around 
Tangier,” by Mr. Aubrey Hunt; a second 
series of “ London Churches,” by Mr. Charles 
E. Herne; and a collection of drawings in the 
Stour Valley, by Mr. J. H. V. Fisher. They 
will also have on view a proof of a dry-point 
portrait of the late Cardinal Manning, by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscawex's lectures on 
Assyrian Archaeology, postponed on account of 
the prevalence of influenzi. will be resumed 
on Monday next, March 29, at University 
College. • 

The centenary of the birth of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was commemorated on Tuesday at 
his birthplace, Plywpton, five miles from 
Plymouth, by a small gathering of artists and 
others. 

We quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times : — 

“ M. Grebaut, director of the Antiquities De¬ 
partment, has been granted leave of abt-euco. >1. 
de Morgan [': Menant], the well-known Frenci 
Assyriologist, is charged with u special mist-ion t>> 
investigate and report to the Government upon tlm 
condition of the department. It is hoptd, and it 
is not improbable, that the result will be a per¬ 
manent change in the management-, which for a 
long time has excited the gravest complaints from 
men of all nationalities interested iu Egyptology.'' 

THE STAGE. 

“ DEBOIlAn.” 

Next week, perhaps, there may be some¬ 
thing to say about “ Lady ’Windermere’s 
Fan,” the new piece at the St. James’s, in 
whioh, as I am assured, Mr. Oscar Wilde 
rashly runs the risk of receiving “ the insult 
of popularity.” Enough for to-day to 
discuss a little a piece upon which, in 
' its present form, popularity will not bo 
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bestowed, but which, nevertheless, seems think, beyond a doubt. Never has Miss —Quartets. Mr. Gompertz’s programme in¬ 
to me very far indeed from being the Marion Lea done any thing that better proves eluded Mr. Algernon Ashton's Sonata for 
grotesque failure which some of us read her capacity for a certain large picturesque- pianoforte and violin in E (Op. 38). It is too 
that it was, when we took up the paper on ness, and a certain wild pathos. modern and complex to be judged fairly at one 

Tuesday morning, at breakfast-time. A Had but Mr. Langdon Mitchell been able, ff n . ng ’ But .’ 011 4 ^hole, it makes a favour- 
great deal is to be said, and said with however,to reUeve us of a few of the super- 

in favour of Mr. abundant horrors !-to relieve us, at least, But why does Mr. AsLtonso overload his piano- 
Deborah’’—the work of their intensity! I cannot suffer the forte part? The performance by composer and 


warmth of conviction, in favo 
Langdon Mitchell’s “ Deborah ” 


in lavour ox mi. aounoam norrors relieve us, at least, But why does Mr. Ashton so overload his piano- 
eborah ’’—the work of their intensity ! I cannot suffer the forte part ? The performance by composer and 

et to few of us, and scene in which the quadroon is, as one concert-giver was excellent. Mr. Shakespeare 

fly as the author of fancies, to be lashed before one’s very eyes, sang and accompanied himself in his best 

Mitchell has been I cannot suffer the scene in which father manner. 


of a writer known as yet to few of us, and scene in which the quadroon is, as one 
to those few known chiefly as the author of fancies, to be lashed before one’s very eyes, 
charming verse. Mr. Mitchell has been I cannot suffer the scene in which father 
reproached, to begin with, with his choice and son—the aged planter and the soldier ® r C. Halle’s sixth and last orchestral 
of subject; and here, I admit, I am a biassed Bastien, over whom the quadroon slave 2?*?? ert tQ ok place at St. James’s Hall on 
and most untrustworthy judge, having too dominates—cross swords at the end. The 

many reasons for loving America to be able sensational, the melodramatic, the hideous, ^ ^gain this time there was a good audience! 
to conceive that there could by any possi- and the violent are too much with us. Yet a notice on the programme announced to 
bilitybe anything inappropriate in a drama- Remove something of them, I say to Mr. the public that it was “ the last appearance of 
tist choosing as his theme incidents that Mitchell, and then there will be more appre- Sir C. Hallo’s Manchester Band in London." 
occurred, or may have occurred, in the ciated your strength of construction, your After his long fight it seems almost a pity to 
very heart of the crisis of her history. A appropriateness of dialogue, your fairness, retreat to the north; for, with judiciously- 


tist choosing as his theme incidents that Mitchell, and then there will be more appre- 

__ ... 1 _ _ J • il 1 - J _ _ iL _ x x? 


very heart of the crisis of her history. A appropriateness of dialogue, your fairness, retreat to the north; for, with judiciously- 
story of the American Civil War would your penetration even in character-drawing chosen programmes and the vocal element not 
appear, to my erring judgment, as not only -best of all, your unquestioned poetry. “ 0 ^^ Sstral 

an absolutely suitable but a thoroughly For the cast, as a whole, one is grateful, concerts at this season of the yefr are none too 
interesting thing, alike for American author Miss Lea, as has been implied, is fitted per- frequent. Sir Charles commenced his pro- 
and English spectator. And a story of real fectly; and, so far as may be judged, she gramme with the interesting Haydn Symphony 
interest Mr. Mitchell has told, and in a way executes her intention with a precision and in D minor (Op. 49). The Beethoven Triple 
that is full of qualities, if, likewise, it has a force not always vouchsafed. Miss Cowen Concerto interpreted by Lady and Sir C. 


enough of defects. The actual story is for does womanly service. The calm and golden 
the daily papers—here we do not profess presence of Miss Beatrice Lamb is soothing, 
to tell it. It is strongly and ingeniously distinctly; and the work before her is done 
constructed, and, save for occasional with refinement, with discreet art. Mr. 


longuturg —in the second act, for instance— 
it is uniformly well written. The thing, 


I am sure, has been carefullj- weighed and Gould is capable as Bastien; nor should a 
meditated. Truth to ordinary human nature word of praise be withheld from the Dupre 


is preserved most especially in the treat- of Mr. Boleyn and the Alexander Marshall 
ment of Levig St. Michael and Mrs. St. of Mr. Budge Harding. 

Michael—the planter and his wife—and of Frederick Wedmobe. 

Helen Marshall, their young relation. The _ 

St. Michaels and their charming kinswoman ~ ~ 

are gentle people and human. And again, STAGE NOTES. 

no mere partisanship, no narrowness of Xhe following is the programme for the next 
appreciation, is shown in the treatment of performance of the Independent Theatre 


a force not always vouchsafed. Miss Cowen Concerto interpreted by Lady and Sir C. 
does womanly service. The calm and golden Halid and Signor Piatti, with the orchestra 
presence of Miss Beatrice Lamb is soothing, under the careful direction of Mr. W. Hess, 
distinctly; and the work before her is done to show what a peat composer can 

with refinement, with discreet art. Mr. achieve when not.touched by the livecoal from 
l A lfl « . off the altar of inspiration. The performance 

Austin Melford does thorough justice to 0 f Berlioz’s “ Harold en Italie ” wai admirable, 
every mood of the overseer. Mr. Bernard Mr. Edgar Haddock gave the first of two 
Gould is capable as Bastien; nor should a Beethoven recitals at the Steinway Hall on 
word of praise be withheld from the Dupre Monday afternoon. His scheme for introduc- 
of Mr. Boleyn and the Alexander Marshall mg at two sittings all the composer’s Sonatas 


STAGE NOTES. 


Urawford, the overseer of the plantation. Society, on Wednesday, March 2, at the an y v ocal music by way of relief, was somc- 
A brute indeed in his relation to the coloured Eoyalty Theatre : “LeBaiser,” by Theodore w b at of a strain. Mme. Pachmann played 
folk, he is here what the traditions of his de Banvillc, translated into English couplets ^th taste and intelligence, and Mr. Haddock 
land and class have made him. He is not by Mr. John Gray; “The Minister’s Call,” displayed skill and classical dignity. Mme 
unfaithful in service: he is not unreason- an ° ri * in al one-act P la L funded on Mr. Pachmann s reading of the slow movement of 

able in his dealings with white folk Again Franlt Harris’s story. “ A Modern Idyll,” by *be E flat Sonata (Op. 12, No. 3) was, however, 
aoie in ms dealings with white folk:. Again, Mr. Arthur Symons; “ The Visit,” a two-act scarcely broad enough. The Sonata m F (Op. 

flTPflminnfl phnrnpfAr- or p.hnrnnt.ftr flint- . - / _ ’ . _ _ _ ’ _* _ ___j_■* 


for pianoforte and violin is no doubt from an 
educational point of view useful; and it is 
interesting to trace the composer from his 
years of apprenticeship to Haydn and Mozart, 
through his period of ripe manhood, down to 
his declining years when his genius shone at its 
brightest. At the same.time, the first pro¬ 
gramme, including six Sonatas and without 
any vocal music by way of relief, was some- 


folk, he is here what the traditions of his de Banville, translated into English couplets 
lanfl and class have made him. He is not by Mr. John Gray ; “ The Minister’s Call,” 
unfaithful in service: he is not unreason- an original one-act play, founded on Mr. 
able in his dealings with white folk. Again, ran k Harris s story. “A Modern Idyll,” by 

ch« r |.„-or oh.r.et.r V. t 

appeM. to the Eoghdim.il more eicep- tan&tod by Mr. William Amber. The 


the E flat Sonata (Op. 12, No. 3) was, however, 
scarcely broad enough. The Sonata in F (Op. 
24) was exceedingly well rendered. 

M. Schonberger played Weber’s pianoforte 


tional at least than that of the planter following artists will give their services on this Sonata in A flat at the last Monday Popular 
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and his belongings—is revealed, and is occasion In “ Le Baiser,” Miss Edith Chester concert. There is no need to praise mm ior 
traced delicately, I think, and powerfully, and Mr. Bernard Gould. In “ The Minister’s bis excellent technique and pleasing touch; of 


Le Baiser,” Miss Edith Chester Concert. There is no need to praise him for 


in the whole figure of Deborah, the quad- Call,” Miss Gertrude Kingston, Mr. A. Elwood, 
roon slave. The panther is in her as well ^ r ; and Mr. W. Bonney. In “ The 

as the woman. She is untamed, and, I y islt ’ . Mlsa , ®randon, Mr. Arthur 

should fear, untameable. « Duty ’’-she Bourohler ’ and P ’ Cunningham. 

“hates the word.” Hedda Gabler herself — —- — - — 

—with all her instincts of revolt—could not 

hate it more profoundly. The brute is in MUSIC. 

her, as well as the woman—nay, the devil ______ 

is in her too. Yet, in her ardours, there is RECENT COE ChR IS. 

a certain poetry; in her superstitions, a Mb. Bichabd Gompebtz gave his second 
certain picturesqueness. Her nature, sullen chamber concert at Prince’s Hall last Thursday, 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Bichabd Gompebtz gave his second 


and uncertain, is yet passionate and rich, when, under his leadership, a very creditable 
She has fancy, if it is sensuous fancy : performance was given of Beethoven’s Quartet 

Somewhere, where she will go, “ the m A minor (Op. 132). It must be confessed 

earth,” she says, “is warm, like a body.” that this, like all the wonderful works of 

aa. 1 * _x* ' _ ' #_ i jv. Beethoven s latest period, seems out of place in 

And tins strange nature, unformed, per- a miscellaneous programme, although M. Gom- 
verse, half brutal, half poetic, is expressed pertz pla ‘ od s it ftrat . Jusfc £ the Rafael 

admirably by the lines of her part, and by •< Madonna ” at Dresden has aroom all to itself, 
almost every look and gesture of the actress so one feels that these Quartets of the master’s 
who interprets her. You may like the per- third manner ought to stand alone, or, if a 
formance or not, but that it shows a grasp ooncert must be of a certain length, preceded 
of the figure meant to be presented is, I by one of Beethoven’s earlier—though not early 


Ilwood, these he has given many proofs. His rendering 
“ The the work left, however, much to desire in t)>« 
Arthur matter of poetry and passion; and especially 
in the romantic Andante he was cold. The 
Scherzo was brilliantly performed, but the 
=— Finale was a trifle fast, and lacked tenderness 
of tone. M. Plunket Greene sang Schubert’s 
fine “Gesang des Harfners” with intelligence, 
but with a trace of affectation. The pro¬ 
gramme included Dvorak’s interesting Quartet 
, in E flat, led by Mme. Neruda. Dr. Joachim 
second ma ^ e hig rtr i r f e nex t Monday. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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Ou hand-made paper, 129 Copies, all numbered. 

M E R Y O N. 

With a Descriptive Catalogue of the Artist’s Work 

By FBEDEEICK WEDMOBE. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

Dzraxj k Gcteauxst, 18, Green Street, Charing Cro« Road, W.C. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant , gilt top, rough edges, price Is. 6d. 
per volume. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

]\fB- WALTER SCOTT ha> pleasure in announcing 
that, under the above title, lie intends issuing a 
new series of Prose Volumes, including works of English 
literature, translations of eminent works of the literature 
of the Cont inent, and of classical works. Each volume 
will be carefully edited, printed, and bound. The Scott 
Library will present in a cheap form a new series of 
admirable volumes. 


SECOND EDITION'NOW READY, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 0d. 

FOR LIGHT AND LIBERTY. 

By SILAS E. HOCKING, F.B.H.S. 

With Original Illustrations by ALFRED JOHNSON. 

FREDERICK- WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S 
VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMAN. 

With an Introduction by 
Mrs. ELIZA BETH ROBINS BEN NELL. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth, price &s. 6d. per volume; half-morocco, 
6s. 6 d. per volume. 

TEE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. Latest Addition :— 

THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 

By KARL PEARSON, M. A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, 
University College; Gresham Professor of Geometry. 

This book discusses in a popular manner the. basis of Modern 
Science, Us Sphere, its methods, and its limitations. It attempts at 
the same time to clear up some of the metaphysical obscurities 
which at present form the foundation of physics. 


TEE CANTERBURY POETS. 

In Shilling Volumes, square 8vo, cloth, red edges, Is.; 
cloth, uncut edg s, Is. 

Red roan , gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; padded morocco, gilt edges, 5 s.; padded 
German calf, and half morocco, gilt top, antique [in a variety 
of New Reproductions of old Tints). 

GERMAN BALLADS. 

Translated and Edited by ELIZABETH CRAIGMYLE. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick Lane. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S N EW BOOKS 

TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

A EUDE AWAKENING. By Mrs. A. 

PHILLIPS, Author of “ Benedicta.” 3 vols. 

“Mr*. Phillips' delightful romance.present* really 

powerful studies full of human nature.artistic os well 

as literary merit.A capital story, developed with strength 

and skill. *— Scotsman. 

THE LADY of BALMERINO: a Romance 

of the Grampiane. By MARIE CON’NOR-LEIGHTON, 
Author of “Husband and Wife.” 3 vols. 

“Not even the most ardent novel reader can complain that 
the events of the story do not follow each other fast enough.” 

__ _ The World. 

Just Out. 

GOLDEN FACE: a Tale of the Wild West. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “A Romance of 
the Cape Frontier.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Sd. 


THE CITY of the JUST. By Thomas Terrell, 

Co-Author of •• Lady Delmar.” Beautifully Illustrated by 
Everard Hopkins, with 20 Full-page Drawings on special 
paper. Extra large crown 8vo, 2«. 6d. 


TRI8CHLERS’ PRIZE NOVEL. 

Complete Edition, Is., paper; Is. 6d., cloth cover. 

THE ONLY WITNESS, WHAT DID SHE 

8KE By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious.” 
“The story is keen, exciting throughout.” 

The Daily Telegraph. 

The first prize of £80 was awarded to the Hon. Lady 
Ponsonby. of Norman Tower, Windsor Castle; the second, of 
£16, to Mr. Bower, of 10, Lady well Park, Lewisham, S.E. 
and the third divided between two competitors. 


Trischlkr & Company, 18, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 


Published iu December, 1891. 

i HE COMMONWEALTH 

CHARLES 1L : Ill.toricai Dramatic Poem,. 


and 


Written and pn!ili»hed by AbthI a E. Tmtiuis, Him.wood House, 
Darlingtou. 262 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered bevelled edges, 
price, post free, 3». Sd. .... , 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES I, 3a 8d. 

• Hawardcn Caallo, Dec., USD ,—Allow me to thank you tor your 
courtesy iu sending.roe the drum as which 1 have found awaiting me at 
thia plnoe. I hare already read with much interwt that relating to 
Vueen JElianbctb.-Yourj, Ac., W. E. Gnansroxa 

Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poema By Jana M. Taaoituia 88 imge,. crown 8eo, cloth, ».2d„ 
post free. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 917.-MARCH, 1892. — 2s. 6d. 

CONTENT'S:— Diana : The History of a Great Mis¬ 
take, chaps, iv.-vi.- Italian Poets of To-day, by Helen 

Zimmern.- -The City of 8t. Andrews.——“Carpy” : A 

Story of To-day.-Sketches from Eastern Travel.- 

A Royai. Governess: The Dcchesse de Goxtaut, by 

Madame Blaze de Bury.- The Nitrate-Fields of Chile, 

by C. M. Aikman, B.Sc , F.R.8.E.- Winter Shifts, by 

“A Son of the Marshes.”- The Old Saloon. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 4 SONS, Edixuikou and Loxnox. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Contents m>k MARCH.— 2s. 6d. 

A REPLY to a PESSIMIST. By Alkkkd Acstin. 

ULD-AOE PENSIONS :— 

1. A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. By Gborgk Hollowat, 
31. P. 

II. ECONOMIC OBJECTIONS. By the Editor of “ A Plea for 
Liberty.” 

III. FAILURE in GERMANY. By Dr. Wilhklm Bode. 

A WORD with the PHYSICIANS. By the Earl ok Duxravkk, K.P- 
“TROUT-FISHING BEGINS. ’ By W. Earl Hodqson. 

ELIZABETH STUART. By the Baroness S. I. dk Zcylen de Ntevelt. 
DISESTABLISHMENT: Uuconsidered Contingencies. By W.R. Ixoe. 
PATCHWORK in LLACK and WHITE. By Lady Blare. 

A NOTE on PLAGIARISM. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

THE COLONIAL JUDGE. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Williams. 
SWEDENBORG and MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Charles Stuart 
Boswell. 

DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. By Lady Colin Camm»ell. 
A GRAVE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. By " Constitutionalist.” 
AMONG the BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: IV II. Allen 4 Co .. Ltd., 13, Waterloo Place, Pa l l Mall. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FBEDEBtCK LEIGHTON 
Barb., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
ST ANN US, F.B.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Boyal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guinea*. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFOBD 8TBEET, LONDON. 

Just published, iu 4to, Part I., price 2 s. 

TV ANTE, LA. DIVINA COMEDIA. 

J -I Con Coramenti secondo la Scolastica del 

Prof. P. G. BERTH IER. 

This Edition, printed nt Freiburg, which will lie complete in 3 vols., 
or 30 part*, and which will contain more than Illustrations, is 

largely Annotated, the object of the Editor being to exhibit Dante's 
scheme of Moral Philosophy. 

“ No Dante student can afford to do without it."— riaily Chnmicle. 
Williams 4 Nokgate, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street,- 
Edinburgh. 


JUST PUBLISHED, in 1 vol., crown 8ro, cloth, price 8s. 

C OCIAL ETHICS. Outlines of a Doctrine 

* of 3iorals by Prof. Theobald Zikglkr, Translated from the 
German. 

Williams 4 Noroatk, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
W.C.; and 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


31 ARCH.—Price One Shilling. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL - 

1. THE IMPEACHMENT. By T- G. Fardell. 
II. THE DEFENCE. By Cuahlks Harrison. 
LETTERS of JOHN RUSK IN* to his SECRETARY. 


WoTToN REINFRED. Chaps. V. (contd.), VI, and VII. An Un¬ 
published Novel. (Conclusion.) By Thomas Carltle. 

THREE WARS: Personal Reoollections. By Emile Zola. (To lie 
concluded.) 


THE TELEPHONE and the POST OFFICE. 

By tho IHxe of Marlborough. 
OUR NEW REPRESENTATIVE in PARIS. 

By Constance Eaolestore 

EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. By John Addington Symonds. 
SPORT in the NEW FOREST. By the Hon. Gerald Lasceli.es. 
THE LABOURER and the LAND. By ** John Suortkede.” 
LITERATURE ) By H. D. Traill. 

AND J- 

THE DRAMA, j By William Archer. 

London: Longmans, Green 4 Co. 


I 


NOW READY, FOR MARCH. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


SIXPENCE 3IONTIILY. 

CONTENTS: Notes of Recent Exposition, by the Editor—Canon ! 
Cheyue’s Hampton Lectures, by Prof. A. K. S. Kennedy— A Com¬ 
mentary on Jeremiah, by Canon Cheque—The Teaching of our Lord as 
to the Authority of the Old Testament, by Bishop Ellicott—The 
Revised Version in the Great Public Schools, Letters from Head¬ 
masters—Darwinism and Revelation as now Related, by Princiiwl 
Chapman, LL.D.—The Old Testament and the Literature of Assyria 
and Babylonia, by T. G. Pinches. British 31useum—4c., 4c. 

Edinburgh : T. 4 T. Clark, 38, George Street. 

London : Si mi-mx, M a hsiiall. Ka mii.to n, Kent 4 Co., L imi ted. j 


THE LIBRARY REVIEW, 

And RECORD OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Editf.d by KINETON PABKES. 

No. I. Ready February 27th. Price Sixpence. 

London: Hutchinson & Co.. 23, Puttmoater Square; 
and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price bs. 

THE JOURNAL of the ANTHR0P0- 1 

JL LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN md IRELAND. 

Vol. XXI., P«rt3, FEBRUARY, 1892, 

Contains Papers by the Rev. Jamka Sibkkk; Professor 1’rkstwich, 
F.R.S. ; B. Harrison: Dk Barri Crawshay ; Edward B. Tylor, 
F.R.8.; H. Mitkokd Barber; and Mrs. S. S. Allison. Authropo- 
logicol Miscellanea and Notices of New Books. 

Loudon: Trld.ner 4 Co., Charing Cross Road. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J£RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED 

and 


PROVISIONS 


goups; 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL _ PIES. Alim ._ 

JgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE ~of~ IMITATIONS^ 

KOI.E ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B I R K B E C K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery I/nne 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £i0u. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on eac h completed £ 1. Fr ancis Ravksscroit, Manager. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. Francis Ravrnsciiokt, Manager. 
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Pablicatio ns of the Clarendon Press. 

AIDS to LATIN and GREEK COM- 

POSITION. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6 d. 
UpoyvuvaaiiaTa rj Ac£ca>? * Att 1107 s 8 ia Ilapa- 
»i,yuJT»rA,tax4 being A PRIMER of GREEK 

PROSE COMPOSITION. _ 

*,• A Key to this work in in the Prt.it, .far the nee OJ Teacher., 
min. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. 2s. 6d. 

JA8Y PASSAGES for TRANSLATION 

• • the above I price 5*. Supplied to Teachers only <>« 

application to th* Secretary of the Clarendon Irens. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
GREEK PROSE. 3s. 

EXEMPLARIA GRAECA. 3s. 

Greek Render,not of eelee.t pass,lyes u, the above. 

MODELS and MATERIALS for GREEK 

IAMBIC VERSE. 4e. 6d. 

BY C. S. JERRAM. M.A. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2a. 6a. 

VIRGIL, GEORGIOS, Books I, II. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, hr C. 8. JERRAM, 
M.A.. late Scholar oi Trinity College, Oxford. 

... Hooke IU. nadir., b.'l 'he «'*• Kelitor, are m prepa,atone. 
BY THE SAME EDITOR, with Introduetiona nod Notes. 

VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS. In One or Two 

Paris. 2 h. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—.SNEID. BOOK I. la. 6d. 
CEBES.—TABULA. 2a. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—HELENA. (For Upper and 

Middle Forms ) He- 

EURIPIDES.—HERACLEIDA5. 3a. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCE8TIS. 3a. 
XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. BOOK II. 

With Map. 2». 

ANGLICE.—REDDENDA; or, Extracts, 

Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. - 2 s. 6d.; Second Series, 3a. 

REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy Pas¬ 
sages, Latin and Orrek, for Unseen Translation. I’or tae 
Use of Lower Forms. Is. (id. 

Just published, demy 8vo , clo th. l<is , with Portrait. 

THE LIFE and WORKS of JOHN 

ARBUTHNOT, M.D., Fellow cf the Royal College of 
Physician*. By GEORGE ▲. A1TKEN. 

*• I thiuk Hr. Arbuthnot tlus first mau among them. He was tlie 
moot univenul geo in*. being an excellent phvsiciitu, a man ot deep 
learning. ami a man of much humour. —Dm. Johkbon. 

** A tcholarly work, executed with much diliget.ee and Judgment. 

7 dims#, r eli. 1*. 

•• Fills s distinct gap in the hUtor, of EugU.hht.mturo/’ ^ ^ 
Just published, Svo, cloth, 10». 6d. 

HASTINGS and the ROHILLA WAR. 

By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.8.I. 

From tlie 1 *ek» ack of the imaginary crime* of llartiuffs the 

indicia! munlcr of Nmidkunmr, lia* been blotted out by Sir dame* 
(Stephen. If tlie author tdimiltl help to *ati*fy the atudeiit* of Indian 
history tliat the crime of selling the services of a British army for I lie 
extermination of a noble peonle 1* imaginary alnn, the object with 
Which thi* book wa* written will have been gained 

“RULERS OF INDIA." 

Edited by Sir WILLIAM WIL80N HUNTER, K.C.8.I. 
New Volume, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA, otherwise 

called Msdhoji; and the Hindu Rrcnnque-t of India. By 
H. G. KEEN a, M.A., C.I.E., Author of “The Moghul 
Empire,” &c. 

New Edition, Revised (Third;, crown Svo. cloth.JOs. Gd. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE Vol. I 

a f. 58 to a.d. 1463. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 
Tables. By 0. W. KlTCHlN, D.D., F.8.A.. Dean of 
Winchester, (Volumes II. and III., Second Edition, 
price 10s. 6d. each.) 

BY PROFESSOR EARLE, M.A. 

Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. «d. 

THE DEEDS of BEOWULF: an 

Fnglish Epic of the Eighth Century, done into Med-rn 
Pr,*.e. With an Introduction and Notes. By JOHN 
EARLE, M.A.. Rector of 8 wans wick, formerly Fellow 
nnd Tutor of Oriel College, Ruwlinsoomu Professor i f 
ADglo-Soxon in the Univcisity ot Oxford. 

N< w Edition, Revised and Enlarged (Fifth). Just publi heil, 
extra fcap. Svo, clotli, S». Od. ____ 

THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 

TONGUE. , . ...... - 

**Tlii» admirable and authoritative work, so far os its historical 
treatment of the language is concerned, may be regarded a# a maui- 
leeto of the * 0101110*1 Kngliah *cholarelii|».' —.Vote* him/ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A BOOK for the BEGINNER in 

ANGLO-8AXON. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo, 
eloth, 2 h. 6d. 

J-'ull Catalogues post free upon application. 

London: HENliY FKOWDE, Clahendo.v Pkkhs 
Warehousb, Amen Corner, K.C. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION. 

Published Quarterly, in long demy, 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE 


LONG QUARTERLY 

NUMBER ONE BEADY SHORTLY. 


S CIENCE has its Quarterlies — redolent of 
research, and disseminating discussion. Politics 
of all shades has its own favourite tri-monthly 
organ. The Church; the Army and Navy; the 
Law; Music and Art; Sport; Medicine, and the 
Antiquaries—all possess their Quarterlies; the only 
branch unrepresented is Fiction. It is proposed to 
fill up this gap by establishing an entirely new pub¬ 
lication upon new lines, and to issue it quarterly. 

An original romance, written specially for this 
publication, and always from the pen of an author 
of eminence, will be published iu each number of 
THE LONG QUARTERLY. Each story appear¬ 
ing in the publication will occupy one number, and 
though identity may sometimes be veiled under a 
noin <h- plume, every one will be by a writer of 
talent. 

It is easy to say that such a publication is not 1 
wanted—that there is no room for it. There is 
room for everything that amuses in these grave 
limes, and it remains to be seen how far this new 
form of liction will coincide with popular taste. 


No. /., ready in a few days, will 
contain a complete Novel, 

ENTITLED 

UNTIL MY 
LORD’S RETURN: 

A Romance of a River Town. 

By ADMIRAL HINTON. 


CHAPMA N & HALL’S NE W BOOKS 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MARCH. 

THE DISSIPATION of ENERGY. By Lord Earns. 
DANGERS of MODERN FINANCE. By Siam 

l&ON’TAGl*, M P. 

MR. MEREDITH in his POEMS. By Professor Dowdex. 
THE PHYSICAL INSENSIBILITY of WOMEN. By 

Frofetwor Lombboso. 

THE RUSSIAN FAMINE and the REVOLUTION. By 
S. Stki’niak. 

FRANCE io the FOURTEENTH CENTURY.-V. The 
Jow,. By Madamv D.irmestbtrr. 

THE GROWTH of the INDIAN POPULATION. By Sir 
Rkii.bu Tkmi'LK, Mart., M.P. 

MB. T. W. RUSSELL and IRISH EDUCATION. By the 
Archbishop or Dubi-ik. 

THE MILITARY SITUATION in MADAGASCAR. By 
ViZiHi. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. (Continued.) By W. II. 
_Malcock. _&c._® c :__ 

E. B. LANIN. 

RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS By 

E. B. LANIN. Reprinted, with Revision*. from u. 

Eortniyht'y Review. Demy Svo. Early u, March. 

W. L. COURTNEY. 

STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. 

COURTNEY, Author of “Studies: Ola and New, At. 


Crown Svo. 


Early in Mach. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.8. 

THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. 

By W. H. HUDSON. C.M.Z.8., Joint Author -f 
Argentine Ornithology.” With numerous Illuvtrauon.. 
Demy Svo, 16s. _ .had,. 

H. DE WINDT. F.RG.S. 

SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H De Windt- 

F.K.G.H, Author of “From Pekin to Calais, "A Un¬ 
to India, hte. With itn Introduction by M"d”" 
OLGA DE NOVIKOFF (“O. K. ). With 81 I u,. 
tuitions. Demy Svo, 18*. 


FRANCIS ADAMS. 

AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By 

ADAMS. Clown 8vo, 3 b. 6d. 


Francis 

IP nlj. 


THE LONG QUARTERLY is tastefully printed 
on tinted paper in an entirely new shape, 
which lends itself io easy handling and 
comfortable reading while travelling. 


THE LONG QUARTERLY can bo had 
at any booksellers or bookstall in town or 
country, price Half-a-Crown. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 

02, R ATERN08TER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


PERROT AND CHITIEZ 

A HI8T0RY of ANCIENT AET in 

PERSIA. By GEORGES PERKuT and CHABLh' 
OHIPIEZ. With numerous Illustration. and l-loureJ \ 
Plate*. Imperial 8vo. 21a. 

PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 

A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 

w.«i 

280 Illu.trations. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 

CAPT. LINDSAY ANDERSON. 

AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE 

CRAFT. By Capt. LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author <■ 

*• a Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” W ith Jliusttatwa. t 
Stanley Wood. Crown Svo, os. 

7 Voek and White saye: “Capt. Anderson writes 
brighUy .nd well »nd modettl,. like a true sulur, and B» «■ 
in that good, tomxiaut, ruey uiuleei ot the sen, which 
mu*ic in the ear of him who has once heard it «po*e«i. ^ 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

LOUIS COUPEBUd. 

i ELINE VERB. By Louis Couperus. 

Tran-dated by J. T. GREIN. Crown 8vo.ii. _ 

The St demo n says: “A powerful study of 

.The book intereetehy it* truth to certain aspectse 

und by an uncommon akill in the analyst! of character. 

ARTHUR PATERSON 

A PARTNER from the WEST, *1 

ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown Svo, 5». 

The ttlobr Miye: "A spirited story. full lW 

vigour .. Bring, with it the breezei of the BnUu« 

hente of the plains.” . -.odured a 

The rational Ob* ever aays: Mr. ratersno hus P 
story which may not be laid down nnflnnthed. 

MAURICE JOKAI. . 

PRETTY MIOHAL. By Maurice Jokw- 

Translated by K. N18BET BAIN- . Crown 6> c, ^ 0 , 
The Glneyow He, old eays: A ”P ”gy 
life, and the characters cleverly differentiatea. t , n d 

The Athenaeum -ays; “Crammed with mewcu 
adventure.” ___ — 

Lonuon: CHAPMAN & HAL L, Lim w 11 - _ 
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PRICE 3d. 

[Registered as a Newspaper. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. By William Sharp. With Portrait and other 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his dose friendship with John Keats. It was in his arms that the young poet expired at Rome in 1821. In later life Severn, 
who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appointment of British Consul at Rome, and this fact and his association with the memory of his early friend brought him 
into social and literary contact with many of the celebrities of the century. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ WORKS. New and Complete Riverside Edition. 13 vols., cloth 

gilt, crown 8vo, FOUR GUINEAS. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 25 copies only for Great Britain, printed on hand-made paper, £14 14s. net (nearly all sold). 

“ The handsome edition.will be Welcomed by every reader of the English language who knows what is sterling literature .”—The Standard (Leader), Feb. 2T. 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN. Cause, Effect, and Remedy. By Henry Russell. Fully Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, doth, ONE GUINEA. 

44 The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark pages of the history of a dark land .”—Edinburgh Review. 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN TEARS in the SOUDAN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

“ Romolo Geesi was a very remarkable man, and he did very remarkable things, his exploits in the Bahr-el-Ghaza ranking amongst the moat romantic episodes of war in recent times.” 

Saturday Review. 

PENSIONS FOR ALL at SIXTY; and an Eight Hours Day. By the Chairman of a Yorkshire 

SCHOOL BOARD. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 0d.; parchment, la. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—In the Press, ready in April. 

MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE. By C. H. Spurgeon. Being the Forthcoming Volume in 

44 Preachers of the Age.” With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Spurgeon selected at Mentone, in December last, at the request of the Publishers, ten Sermons in thin volume, as representative of his public teaching. Two other memorable 
unpublished Sermons have been added—one of them being the only unprinted sermon preached last year at the Metropolitan Tabernade. The title of the volume was selected by Mr. 
Spurgeon himself a few weeks ago. The book will contain a Preface from the pen of the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon. 


MY HOME in the ALPS. By Mrs. Main, Author 

of “ The High Alps in Winter,” &c. Crown 8ro, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OUR ENGLISH HOM ER: Skakespeare Histori¬ 
cally Considered. By THOMAS W. WHITE, M.A, Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6e. 
V a calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute the claims of Shakespeare to 
the authorship of the Plays which bear his name. 

SHORT HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. 

By JAMES K. H08MER, Professor of English and German Literature in Washington 
University. Revised Edition. 8vo, doth, 612 pp., 7s. 6d. 

LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of Lorne. 

Being the New Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. Crown 8vo, doth, 
with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

“A contribution of original value to the political history of two generations of the present 
century .”—Saturday Review. 

MR. H. D. TRAILL’S LORD SALISBURY. 

Being the Fifth Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

‘‘A remarkable criticism.the best and.the most impartial sketch of recent political 

history that we have recently seen .”—Saturday Review. 

MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL’S LIFE of the Right 

Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Being the Fourth Volume in 44 The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 8s. 6d. 

44 A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius .”—Daily News. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


Uniform crown 8eo Volumes, cloth extra, 

By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

L LIVING THEOLOGY. [/,«%. 

44 Full of wise counsels and generous sym¬ 
pathies.”— Times. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
D.D. 

n. The CONQUERING CHRIST. 

[ Ready. 

14 Sermons no rqan could hear without 
profit, and every man may read with 
advantage. ”— Speaker. 

By the LORD BISHOP of DERRY. 

in. VERBUM ORUOIS, with 

other Sermons preached on Public 
Occasions. [ Ready. 


3s. 6d. each, with Photogravure Portraits. 

By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

IV. ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY 

[Ready. 

44 The sermons are short, crisp, and evan¬ 
gelical, and, it should be added, their 
evangelicalism is markedly altruistic.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

By the LORD BI8HOP of WAKEFIELD. 

V. THE KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 

[Just ready. 

By the Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 

VL LIGHT and PEACE. [March. 


Two New Stories at all Booksellers. 

UNIFORM WITH THE Is. ISSUE OF RUDYABD KIPLING'S TALES. 

MARRIED by PROXY. By a “ New Humourist.” 
THE VISITOR’S BOOK: Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. 

By “ IGNOTU8.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, paper covers, la. each. 


JUST BEADY. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. 

By william black. 

2 b . 6d. 

Being the Third Volume in the Revifcd Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 

Crown 8vo, doth. 

Full List of the Volumes post free on application. 

The 68. Edition* Of ALL Mr. BLACK’S NOVELS are still kept on Sale. 


THOMAS HARDY’S STORIES. 

Uniform crown 8vo volumes, boards, 2s.; doth, 2s. 6d. 


Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Mayor of Oasterbridge. 
The Trumpet-Major. 

The Laodicean. 


The Return of the Native. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes, 

Two on a Tower. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s Souse, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Digitized by viOUv 1C 
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TABLE OP CONTENTS. r 

The Truth about Siberia, by Prof. Keane 
Jbphbon’b The Platform, by Arthur Arnold . 
Bevan's Commentary on Daniel, by Prof. Cheyne . 
Hamilton's Calendar or State Papers, by S. R. 

Gardiner. 

Miss Barlow’s Bogland Studies, by T. W. Rolleston 

New Novels, by J. A. Noble. 

Current Literature .. 

Notes and News. 

University Jottings. 

Obituary : Miss Clough, by Jane Lee 

Original Verse : “ Anne Clough,” by Michael Field 

Magazines and Reviews. 

Selected Foreign Books. 

Correspondence 

Some Rimes in Goioer, by Prof. 8keat; The, Beginnings 
of Persian History , II., by H. H. Howorth} The 
Hundred and Tenth Psalm , by D. Margoliouth and 
Dr. M. Gaster; “ Early Scottish Poetry by the 
Editor of the Abbotsford Series; “ Brut ” —Chronicle, 
by Dr. Kano Meyer . 

Appointments for Next Week ..... 
Two Books on Teutonic Philology .... 
Correspondence 

Indian Belief in Ant&-Xatal Existence , by Charles 

Johnston . .. 

Science Notes. 

Meetings of Societies .. 

Day’s Nature in Ornament, by Cosmo Monkuouhb . 

Notes on Art and Archaeology. 

Two Plays, by F. Wedmore. 

The “Frogs” ok Aristophanes at Oxford, by H. F. 

Wilbon. 

Stage Notes. 

Recent Concerts, by J. S. Shedlock . 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


"VTOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 27th of Aprtt, nbxt, the Senate 
-*■’ will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments:— 


T ITERARY WORK, SECRETARY- 

SHIP, or similar Employment, Wanted. Experience with 
Physician. Shorthand and Type-Writing. Specimen of published 
work sent.—X. Y. Z., A Portland Terrace, N.W. 


HTYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-A- Work of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal, Jtc.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.-Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, S.W. 


ARTIST’S STUDIO TO be LET 

(Central). Exoellent Studio and Residential Chambers com¬ 
bined. Modern Building, situate midway between City and West End. 
North-east and top lights. Cooking and attendance by resident 
Housekeeper. Electric Light. Hall Porter.—Apply to Manages, 
Collector’s Office, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

rrio PICTURE DEALERS and others.— 

J- National Gallery. Kensington, British Museum.—Works of 
Art carefully Copied, including Topographical. Water-Colour Draw¬ 
ings at moderate prices.— Gill, 134, Leighton Road, Kentish Town, 
London. 

MB. ALGERNON ASHTON be^s to 

JLtJL anounce that he will give a CHAMBER CONCERT of his 
own compositions on WEDNESDAY EVENING March 16th, at 


Examinerships. Salaries. 
its iNn sriRNrE. ( Sack .) 


Present Examiners. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

In r^fim r im l P*®*- Arthur P*l»«r, M.A., LL.D. 

Two In Latin . 1180 j Jam „ & k. M| uti.U.. M Jt. 

T .. j. ,^ / Robert Dww Hicka, Ksq , M.A. 

Two in Ortik . 1M (<, g MlrinJto. Knq., ft*. 

Two in The English Ian -) rp..« j w n.i— 11 * 

guage, Literalure, and} 180 

Two in The French Lan -1 no f Am6d6a KecUngon, K»q. 

guage and Literature ..) ; J. A. Lerlcho, Eaq , B.A., B.Ec. 

Two in The German Lan -1 w i Prof. F. Altheas. Pb.D. 
guage and Literature .. I l Vaoant. 

Two In The Hebrew Text } 
of the Old Testament, the 

»K?rr- 8p “ r " u '* q ’ MA - 

of the Christian J&Zi- 
gum, and Scripture I 
History .J 

Two In Mental and Moral 1 iao /Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 
Science .J 1 (.Jamas Bnllj, Eaq.. M.A., LL.D. 

Two In Political Economy 30 | Vacant. * B “ uMe ’ M,A - 

Two in Mathematics and ) /Prof. Horaoe Lamb, M.A., F.RH. 
Natural Philosophy \ Joseph Larmor, Eaq., D.bc., M-A. 


Examinerahips. Salaries Present Examiners. 

(Each.) 

LAWS. 

Two in Jurisprudence A , 

Roman Law, Principles J Prof. J. K. C. Mnnro. LLD. 

of Legislation, and In- f * ) Edmund Robertson, E»q., LL.D., If .P. 

temational Law . / ' 


Two in Equity and Real ) w I 
and Personal Property j ( 

Two in Common Law and ) , 


R. Horton Smith, Eaq., M.A., Q.C. 
Vacant. 


50 "U1U. LL.D., B.A., Q.C 

Ividma . VT.f IVmmu. 

Two In Constitutional | j Prof. T. F. Tout, UA. 

History of England.... ) 14 (Vacant 

MEDICINE. 

Two In JMfcuw. 110 J *•*«• 

Tv n in jHmoum «no J Prof. If arena Beck, HA, M.B. 

Two in Surgery . ( h. Greenway llowse. Esq., M.S., M.B. 

T __ ISO f Rich,rd c - Eaq.. M.B.. B.R. 

Two in Anatomy . \ Prof. Alex. Macalister,M.D.,M.A.,F.R.S. 


Two in Physiology . 


Prof. W.D. Halllbnrton.il .D.B.Sc.P.R.8 
( J. Newport Langley, Esq., M.A., FJi 8. 


! T, " lo0 “ Wrtcif ‘ 4W ~ 1M i C «^a«^, « U b D ;u.A. 

Two in . *0 *• *"-■">"*■ *«“■ I T ZU a "pKSial 10. ’ “- D - 

Two in Botan,and Vegt-X Im f Prof. I).ol.l Ollrw, F.U.8. I C'Aomut ry .. .. 

(aWoPWoo, .1 i Prof. U. 51.rftii.ll W.ni, 8c.D.H.A.F.B^ | Tw0 m Medici*. 80 J. K«l.. «•». 

Two in Comparative ) l20 /Sydney J. Hickson, Eaq., D.Sc., M.A. i ' 

Anatomy and Zoology.. / (Vacant j MU8IC. 

Two in Omlorn and I /Prof. E0w.nl Ho’l. LL.D, 1I.A., F.R.8. T _. f Prof. J. E. Bridire. HM.Dot'. _ 

Palaeontology .J 75 ( Prof. Ckulm Uowortb, LL.U., P.K.8. Two In Jfnnc. * tc. Unbort PnlTT, En)., HoaDoc., M.A 

The Examiners above named arc re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, Majich 29th. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 

By order of the Senate, 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

University of London, Burlington-gardens, W., 

March 1st, 1892. 


LTHAM COLLEGE 

(THE BOV Air NAVAL SCHOOL). 


The Autotype Company, London, 


An EXAMINATION will be held on APRIL sth, »ru, and 7th Renowned for the excellence of its process of hlgh-clAss 
next, for the AWARD of TWENTY OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- _ _ _ |V> ■ lOTnATIAkl 

SHIPS, value £60 to £20, and COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS of £10, BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

‘en.bl. for threejr^TA Senior, under Bfteen. Junior, under Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
thirteen, i uil pAT tlcuiAr. of the Heap Mabth. _ _Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens. 


-LfJL anounce that he will give a CHAMBER CONCERT of his 
own compositions on WEDNESDAY EVENING March 16th. at 
PRINCES’ HALL, at 8. The programme will include trio in A. No. 2; 
Irish dances, P.F, duet. Op. 26, Pnantaaiesttloke, Op. 34. and quintet 
No 2 , i: minor. Vocalist, Madame Emily Squire. Violinists, Mr. 
Joxpcr Sutcliffe and Mr. Wallace Sutcliffe, . Viola, Mr. Alfred Hob¬ 
day. Violoncello, Mr. W. H. Squire. Pianoforte, Mr. E. H. Thorne 
and Mr. Algernon Ashton. Tickets 7s. 6d., 3a , Is., at Cliappell A Co.’s, 
I’-ond Street; the usual Agents; and of Mr. Algernon Ashton, 44, 
Hamilton Gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

catalogues. 

TPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE. 

Just published. 

(CATALOGUE 72, Erasmus Rofcerodamus 

(329 Nos.). CATALOGUE 73. Ulricus ab Hutten: Epistolsc 
Obscur. iViror. (250 Nos.). CATALOGUE 74, Bibliotheca Janseniana 
(Jansenism) (530 Not.). CATALOGU E 75, Indices Librorum Prohibit. 
Inquisiiiou. CATALOGUE 76, Bibliotheca Luthernna. CATA¬ 
LOGUE 77, Bibliotheca Melancnthoninno. CATALOGUE 70, Pro¬ 
testant Theology, Part I.--VII. CATALOGUE 80 . ratholic Theology. 
Pott free, gratis. — Munich (Germany), Lldwiu Rosk.vthal's Anti- 
quariat. 

MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

LlLL 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W C.. are 
the tole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For oruinanr Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 

TO AUTHORS. 

Authors desirous of haring their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,uou copies guaranteed 
within ons week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 


7 FHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS pric “* 4o " apply to ““ MaDager ‘ 

JL QUARTS TUB AUTO-GRAVURE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. The Autotype process adapted to Photograpt 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of on copper c.opiea or uy xLviuimu 

thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the Hunt, Herbert Schmalx, &C., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, OuleflS. £.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R..A. ; of the Fresco 
Bedford, Beifast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, Qu J n Hospital; “ SPRING,** by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 

Truro, ie. ... grapha from Art Object*, and from Nature, can be aeen a 

For Prapecttu, 4o., apply to the BxcRer&Kr, LLA. Scheme, the the Autotype Gallery 
University, St. Andrew., N.B. THE 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 


SDBSCEIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Book, eon be exchanged at the reeidencce of Bubecribert in London Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 

bv the Library Mewengera are eaally looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 

by the Library uemenger,. ^ new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 

S CINSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. tlonal Art,’’ post free to any address. 

- The AUTOTYPE FINE AET CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. per poet, for Sixpence,_ 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS i>er Annum. THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

p 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

LIBRARY U remarkable for Ita display of Copies of celebrated Worka by 

NEA per Annum. j “THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
T TTrrr 4 -a V Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 

inlDitAxti. h.M Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Caatle. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


T30YAL ACADEMY of ARTS.- 

-Liz WINTER EXHIBITION.—LAST WEEK.—The Exhibitioi 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, March the 12th. 

circulation. ---- 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign oIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
Books, Is. ProepectUBca and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 13 , LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

241, Bromptou Road; and 2, King Street, Cheaptide. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. . 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS. WEDNESDAYS. 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS,in MARCH, APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 
JULY', and AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and; for Students to be obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. 
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Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

FOR MARCH CONTAINS, 

‘AN OLD ACTOR,' being a Sketch of the Career 
of Jaequce de Mowel.—‘ A GIRL'S OPINION ON 
JANE AUSTEN.’ By Edith Edlmann.—' BOOM- 
ELLEN,’ a Short Story by the Author of ‘ Ideala .’— 
A Neto Fable, • TRYER’S BELL, AND THE MAN 
WITH THE ACCUEATE EAR WHO BREAKS 
BUT NEVER MAKES.’—The Story of an obscure 
French Comedian in ‘ “ THERMIDOR" and LA- 
BUSSIERE .'—‘ A NIGHT WITH JAPANESE 
FIREMEN.'—‘ LADY ETHELDREDA S “ AT 
HOME."' By Constance Milman.—The continuations 
of the Serials. ‘GOD'S FOOL' and ‘AUNT 

anne; i-c„ $c. 


N E W WOR KS. 

NOW READY. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD: 

BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MARSHAL. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations on steel, 30a. 

“The whole of Macdonald’s narrative strikes us as being inspired 
by tho frank, straightforward character of the man. Like those of 
, ilarbot, his chapters are enlivened by the incidents of his own 
services, his dashing exploits, his sufferings, his anxieties and his 
hair-breadth escapes. No one of tho Marshals of the Empire saw a 
greater variety of service, and few were entrusted with commands 
of greater responsibilities. Assuredly, no one of the Marshals—not 
even Massena—steered a more honourably independent course, and 
no other of them spoke his mind more freely. His volumes are full 
of animated conversation, and they sparklo with good and tolling 
anecdotes.— Tue Times. 


" Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life."— Times. 

PALMS AND PEARLS; or, 

Scene* in Ceylon. By ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In 
demy 8vo, with frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 

“One of the cleverest works dealing with this beautiful island. It 
is, moreover, written with graphic stylo. To the ordinary reader it 
will commend itself, os it contains quaint stories of the ways of man 
and beast, many of which will find a place in the anecdotc-colloctor’s 
book.”— Oiiskkvjck. _ 

BY MR. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

By HERBERT GREENHOUGH SMITH. In demy 8vo, 
158. 

“ The work is writtonlclearly and brightly, without pretension, and 
without unnecessary detail. It is emphatically readable, and, mingl- 
ng the tdiU with the dul>:e, is likely to be mucli sought after.”—G loiie. 

FOUR NEW NOVELS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF THE 
WORLD.” 

A New Novel (in 3 vols.), entitled 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 

By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. TIoppus), 

Will be issued to the Libraries on Monday, March 7. 

NEW STORY, in 3 vols., BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
HOUSE ON THE MARSH," AND “THOSE WESTER- 
TON GIRLS." 

RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. Ready at all Libraries. 
Now Ready. 

A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. N. 

LEIGH FRY. 2 vols. 

Now Ready. 

DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 

FORD WHITING. 2 vols. 

NEW EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OK MOSTORIO. 

MELMOTH THE WANDERER 

BY CUARLE8 ROBERT MATURIN. Reprinted from 
the Original Text, with a Memoir of the Author, and a 
Bibliography of his Works. In 3 vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OK “AN OLD MAID'S LOVE." 

THE SIN of J00ST AVELINGH 

By MAARTEN MAARTEN'S. In one vol., crown 8vo, Ge. 

BY TnE AUTHOrToF “THE HAVEN UNDER 
THE HILL." 

IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. 

By MARY LINSKJLL. In One Vol., erowu 8vo, Gs. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Cassell & Company’s A nnouncements. 


THE NEW WORK BY PIERRE LOTI. 

The Book of Pity and of Death 

By PIERRE LOTI, Member of the French 
Academy. Translated hy Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR, 
M.P. Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth 
gilt, 5a. [.Vow ready. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CONAN DOYLE. 

The Doings of Raffles Haw. By 

A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” 
“ The White Company,” &c. Small crown 8vo 
antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. [Now ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 

CASSELL'S INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 

The little Minister. By J. M. 

BARRIE, Author of “ A Window in Thrums.” 

[AW ready. 

* * The First Large Edition teas more than subscribed 
for by the trade before publication. A Second 
Edition is in preparation , and will be ready next 
tcvek. 


Sybil Knox, or, Home Again: 

a Story of To-day. By EDWARD E. HALE, 
Author of “ Eaat and Weat,” “ The Man without 
a Country,” &c. [Abie ready. 

Vernon Heath's Recollections. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

[Just ready. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling 

Ways; or the Story of a Lost Art. 
By Lieut, the Hon. HENRY N. SHORE, R.N. 
With numerous Plans and Drawings by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

[Just ready. 


VOL. VIII. OF 

English Writers. By Henry 

MORLEY, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of English 
Literture, University College, London, 

VIII.— From Subbey to Spenser. 5s. 

[Just ready. 


Vol. 


VOLUME V. OF THE NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION of 

Cassell’s History of England. 

With New and Original Illustrations specially 
executed for this Edition. The Text carefully 
Revised throughout. Extra crown 4to, 9s. 

[AW ready. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW YEAR-BOOK. 

The Year-Book of Science. 

Edited by Professor BONNEY, F.R.S., and 
containing Contributions hy Leading Scientific 
Writers. 7s. 6d. [Ready next week. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgato Hill, London. 


MR. EDWAR D ARNOLD ’S LIST. 

Cheaper Editioit. 

THE SPRINGS of CONDUCT. 

By Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Author of 
" Animal Life and Intelligence," Ac. Cheaper Edition, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By 

the Very Kev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Roches¬ 
ter. Popular Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 

“ A perfectly charming book .’’—Daily Telegraph. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

LOVE-LETTERS of a 

WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of “Mrs. Keith’s Crime," Ac. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 6s. 

“ One of the cleverest books that ever a woman wrote." 

,, _ . , The Queen. 

It is that rara avts—u volume characterised by know* 
ledge of human nature, and brightened by refined wit." 

Morning Post. 

A book that will gladden the hearts of all who love 
literature for its own sake."— World. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular 

Book of Natural History. By Professor 0. LLOYD 
MORGAN, F.G.8. With nearly 60 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“One of the most simply delightful books about natural 
history that has come under our notice since the days of 
Frank Buckland, whose mantle, indeed, the present author 
appears to have inherited."— Guardian. 

THE JOURNAL of MORPHO- 

LOGY. Edited by Professor C. O. Whitmah, Clark 
University, U.S.A. Part III. of the Fifth Volume is 
now ready, price 17s. 0d. Subscription to a volume 
containing 3 parts, 45s. 

“ The Editors nave fulfilled the highest expectations of 
their most sincere well-wishers, and merited tne confidence 
and support of the biological brotherhood throughout the 
world. Nature. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL RE 

VIEW. An American Review, intended to oover the 
whole range of Philosophy. Six numbers will be issued 
in the year. Single numbers, 3s. 6d. Annual Sub¬ 
scription, 12s. 8d. The first number is now ready. 

Now Rkadt. 

THE MERCANTILE ARITH¬ 
METIC. By RICHARD WORMBLL, D.Sc., M.A., 
Head Master of tho Central Foundation Schools of 
London. A Manual for use in Schools, with Special 
referenoe to the needs of pupils about to enter business 
or commerce. 360 pages. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. With Answers (62 pages additional). 
Red edges, 4s. net. 

Dr. Ogilvie, Head Master of Gordon’s College, Aber¬ 
deen :—“A really good arithmetic, indicating the shortest 
possible methods of working, and giving also the reasons 
for their adoption. The section dealing with what maj r bo 
called purely business arithmetic is clear and precise, 
and that dealing with exchange very interesting and 
instructive." 

AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK BY DR. WORMELL. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF MECHANICS. By R. WORMELL, D.Sc., 
M.A., Head Master of the Central Foundation Schools 
of London. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. net. A volume of Solutions is in the Press. 

Extract from the Prepack. 

Twenty-five years ago I wrote two little text-books on 
Mechanics, or Natural Philosophy, as it was then called in 
the syllabus for Matriculation at London. These books 
have been reprinted year by year with little alteration and 
correction, and have been very extensively used; although 
growing year by year more and more out of date. The 
opportunity has occurred of replacing them by a modem 
text-book, on the production of which 1 could bring to bear 
my knowledge of the wants of scienoe, as well as my 
experience as a teacher and examiner. I have promptly 
seized the opportunity, and have no doubt the work will bo 
found, as I intend it should be found, exactly to serve the 
students preparing for examination in Elementary Me¬ 
chanics, and particularly the Matriculation of London, the 
examinations of the Collego of Preceptors, the University 
Locals, and the Science and Art Department." 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. NOW READY. 

LECTURES on HEAT. By Dr. 

R. WORMELL. With Numerous Illustrations. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 

LECTURES on SOUND-LEC- 

TURES ON LIGHT. A re-issue of these popular books 
is just ready. Price of each volumo, cloth, Is. net. 

EDITED FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

VICTOR HUGO-QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE 

By JAMES BOIELLE. Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s. (kl. 
net. 

DUMAS-M0NTE CRIST0. By Francis 

TARVER, M.A. Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

HENRY GREVILLE-PERDUE. By James 

BOIELLE. Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Od. net. 

french REVOLUTION READINGS. By 

JAMSON SMITH, M.A., and C. M, DIX, M.A. Square 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. net. _ 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford St.,WC.. 
PUBLISHER TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SIBERIA. 

Siberia and the Exile System. By George 
Kennan. In 2 vols. (Osgood, McHvaine 
& Co.) 

Siberia as it Is. By Harry de Windt, with 
an Introduction by Mme. Olga Novikoff. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

No government, however autocratic theo¬ 
retically, can nowadays pretend to be in¬ 
different to the force of public opinion on 
all such points of its internal administration 
as concern the broader interests of our com¬ 
mon humanity. That these interests have 
long been injuriously affected by the Rus¬ 
sian penal system, and especially by the 
treatment of political offenders, has been 
generally accepted by the leading thinkers 
of all civilised nations, whose verdict has 
scarcely been seriously challenged in recent 
times. The chief exception, at least among 
English writers, is probably the Rev. Dr. H. 
Lansdell, whose Through Siberia, published 
in 1879, undoubtedly succeeded for a time 
in modifying current views on the subject. 
Mr. Kennan, whose interest in “ the exiles 
of Siberia ” dates from the time when he 
spent nearly three years (1868-70) in that 
region as an officer of the Russian-American 
Telegraph Company, was avowedly in¬ 
fluenced by Dr. Lansdell’a book, which to 
him appeared “ probably truthful and ac¬ 
curate.” But although, with perhaps more 
zeal than discretion, he took up the cause of 
the Russian government as against the 
political malcontents, notably in an address 
to the American Geographical Society at 
New York in 1882, he was not entirely 
satisfied, and determined to see things for 
himself before committing himself further 
to these conclusions. He was enabled to 
carry out his purpose in 1885, when jointly 
with the artist, Mr. George Frost, of Boston, 
he received a commission from the pro¬ 
prietors of the Century Magazine to investi¬ 
gate the condition of Siberian prisons and 
convict stations on the spot. The commission, 
which lasted altogether over a twelvemonth 
(May 1885 to August 1886), was executed 
with great tact, courage, and endurance, 
under conditions of extreme hardship and 
even personal danger from apparently 
suborned police agents and underlings. 
During that period most of the provincial 
jails, forwarding depots, itapes (wayside 
stations), penal settlements, such as the 
Kara and Nerchinsk mines in the Trans- 
Baikal region, were more or less thoroughly 
inspected, numerous convoys were met en 
route, and many officials of all grades as 
well as political exiles of all parties inter¬ 


viewed. The mass of materials thus col¬ 
lected at first hand, together with other 
documents of unimpeachable authority, were 
communicated from time to time to the 
Century, and are now published in more 
permanent form in two handsome volumes, 
admirably printed and illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts of high merit. 

Mr. Kennan went to bless, but returned 
to curse. The almost exhaustive inquiries 
made on the spot satisfied him that the 
views he had hitherto honestly advocated 
were untenable, and, with the moral courage 
characteristic of the true gentleman, he now 
honestly retracts them: 

“ When I write up this country for the Century 
I shall have to take back some of the things 
that I have said. The exile system is worse 
than I believed it to be, and worse than I have 
described it. It isn’t pleasant, of course, to 
have to admit that one has written upon a 
subject without fully understanding it; but 
even that is better than trying, for the sake of 
consistency, to maintain a position after one 
sees that it is utterly untenable ” (i. 350). 

It was natural that the astounding reve¬ 
lations made in the New York magazine 
should cause a flutter of excitement akin to 
consternation in those bureaucratic circles, 
which are so sensitive to the good opinion 
of the outer world that heavy subsidies have 
long been granted to foreign journals, such 
as flie recently defunct le Nord of Brussels; 
and fashionable ladies gifted with the neces¬ 
sary qualifications, such, for instance, as 
Madame de Lieven and “ 0. K.,” have for 
years resided abroad, for the thinly-veiled 
purpose of blinding the eyes of European 
statesmen, either in respect of the external 
policy or the internal administration of the 
Muscovite government. It was felt that 
something must be done at once to counteract 
the effect of those damning “magazine 
articles and, although the Augean stables 
could not all be cleansed in a moment, one 
or two specially black spots might be 
temporarily whitewashed, and then re¬ 
inspected by some “ absolutely unbiassed ” 
British traveller, who could declare that 
such black spots “ did not exist,” and thus 
challenge the truth of Mr. Kennan’s harrow¬ 
ing pictures. It took some five or six years 
to mature this programme, the results of 
which are now embodied in Mr. de Windt’s 
Siberia as It Is. This gentleman, author of 
Pekin to Calais by Land (reviewed in the 
Academy of May 25, 1889), already knew 
something of Siberian affairs, and was easily 
persuaded, or easily persuaded himself, to 
revisit that country in order to verify or 
modify his first impressions, which appeared 
to be contravened by Mr. Kennan’s writings. 
Without being a conscious instrument in 
the hands of the guiding spirits of the 
political salons, he almost inevitably fell 
into their views, and naturally enough 
brings out his book under the auspices of 
“Madame Olga Novikoff (‘O. K.’).” But 
Mr. de Windt is an Englishman, and 
although his claim to be “absolutely un¬ 
biassed” cannot stand, he is at all events 
truthful, with the curious result that while 
he thinks, and his patrons profess to believe, 
that he has pulverised Mr. Kennan, his 
work, when analysed, proves to be an 
eloquent tribute to the accuracy of that 


able investigator’s statements. Beyond this 
it is a work of no value, put together in 
haste, disfigured by numerous misprints, 
mis-spellings, mis-statements (Shaman and 
Chaman, the “ French Ocean,” the Crimea 
spoken of as a “city,” M. Elisee Reclus 
referred to as the author of a book entitled 
“ Through Siberia,” which he never wrote), 
lastly padded out to a preposterous size with 
the usual device of excessive leading, and a 
mass of absolutely extraneous matter, such 
as excursions to Finland, balls in Helsingfors 
and elsewhere, Siberian ethnology, and so 
forth. 

Mr. de Windt started from St. Peters¬ 
burg early in August, 1890, and was 
back across the Russian frontier about the 
end of the following October. What he 
actually saw during that hurried excursion 
of less than three months to a region half as 
large again as the whole of Europe, were 
the prisons of just two places, Tomsk and 
Tiumen, both in the Obi basin (Western 
Siberia), to which may be added a visit to 
one Hope on the occasion of his journey 
across North Asia in 1887. All the rest is 
seen vicariously through the eyes of his 
precursor, the Rev. Dr. Lansdell, whose 
long since discounted descriptions are con¬ 
fidently quoted as adequate replies to Mr. 
Kennan’s crushing indictment. Yet he 
might, have been warned against Dr. 
Lansdell’s credulity and rosy accounts by 
his own experiences, which, as above stated, 
mainly confirm those of Mr. Kennan. 
After remarking that his visit to the Hope 
was “ hurried and superficial,” he writes: 

“ The place was hot and stuffy, and smelt of 
humanity (I can use no other term), for over 
two hundred men had slept in the room. There 
were no ventilating appliances, and the narrow 
windows had been tightly oloBed all night. . . . 
The kitchen and cooking arrangements were 
clean, though primitive, and there was no 
washing accommodation whatsoever. ... A 
convict [in the case of political offenders men 
and women mostly of good families accustomed 
to social comforts] arrives at the (tape tired out 
after a long march [often in chains], and 
drenched with rain and perspiration. The 
government provides him with a change of 
clothes, but no drying appliances. If the 
weather on the previous night has been wet, he 
must shiver in wet clothes the long night 
through. It is not unusual in Siberia to get 
six or seven days of rain without intermission. 

. . . Imagine the same sensation day after day, 
perhaps week after week,” &c. 

All of which will be read with complacency 
by Mr. Kennan, whose “ allegations against 
the Russian government ” were to be 
thoroughly exposed in Mr. de Windt’s 
forthcoming work (letter to Pall Mall 
Gazette, November 13, 1890). 

So much for the itapes-, now for the 
“ allegations ” regarding the Tiumen and 
Tomsk prisons. That of Tiumen 
“ now accommodates 800 without overcrowding, 
but the day of my visit the number board at 
the gateway showed that no less than 1367 
prisoners, of all sexes and ages, were confined 
within its walls. . . . The unpaved, un¬ 

drained earth had been trodden into a morass by 
the prisoners, and pools of muddy water lay 
about the ground. Each kamera was dimly 
lit by a small kerosene lamp, which just 
sufficed to make darkness visible, while the 
closed windows were thick with dust and dirt. 
The first room I entered, in one of the smaller 
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buildings, was literally packed with prisoners as 
close as sardines in a box. Although the day 
was chilly and the stove unlit, the doorway no 
sooner opened than I felt a heat on my face as 
that of a hot blast from a furnace. Inside the 
kamera, however, though the heat was over¬ 
powering, the stench was, to a certain extent, 
lessened by tobacco smoke. But damp sweated 
from the walls and rafters, and a warm sticky 
yellow vapour seemed to arise from beneath the 
muddy planks, imparting a sour, sickly taste to 
the very breath one drew, arising from the smell 
emanating from crowded humanity. The place 
repelled and disgusted me, and overcome with 
sudden nausea, I was forced for a few moments 
to seek the fresh air of the yard. . . . And 

here especially [the hospital] the atmosphere 
was close and polluted and impregnated with 
the smell of disease [small-pox, typhus, &c., 
endemic] and dirty linen, to which was added 
the faint, sickly odour of drugs and chemicals. 
There appeared to be no appliances whatever 
for fumigation. . . . The doctor told me 

that the prison was seldom free from typhoid 
and infectious disease. ‘ Que voulez vous,’ he 
added with a despairing shrug of the shoulders. 
‘ The place is atrociously drained, and the very 
drinking water contaminated with sewage. 
How can we expect to be free from disease ? ’ ” 

Even of the ward set apart for voluntary 
exiles, mostly women and children, we are 
told that 


“ the atmosphere was oppressive, for there were 
no appliances for ventilation nor escape for the 
vitiated air, especially as the windows, of which 
there were but four, were out of reach and the 
only doorway was low and narrow. Most of 
the women were in peasant dress, and had 
managed to keep themselves clean and neat, 
notwithstanding the dirt and squalor; but the 
children, poor little souls! had pinched white 
faces and a prematurely old look that was 
pitiful to see.” 

Yet Mr. de Windt has the courage to 
declare that “under the new rtgime the 
prisons of Old Siberia are a thing of the 
past! ” This was in connexion with his 
interview at St. Petersburg with Mr. 
Kamorski, Inspector-General of Siberian 
prisons, from whom, as a persona grata, he 
nad no difficulty in procuring the necessary 
papers to visit those prisons. At the inter¬ 
view the inspector had remarked, 


“ with a smile, that ‘ we are not afraid of being 
inspected, notwithstanding the entertaining 
reports that have made such a stir in your 
country of late. . . . The credulity of the 
English has always amused me,’ runs on my 
host, carried away by his subject. ‘ They 'wifi 
believe an American journalist, but not their 
own countrymen; I mean so far as our Russian 
penal system is concerned. What authority 
have they for the truth of these so-called 
Siberian atrocities, save that of the Century 
Magazine ? Dr. Lansdell [a persona gratissima\ 
a clergyman of the Church of England and 
an experienced traveller, Cotteau, Meignan, 
Michie, Boulangier, you yourself, have all 
crossed Siberia. Have you seen anything of 
the kind P [Not likely, without official visiting 
orders.] Pah ! it is too ridiculous! ’ adds the 
inspector, puffing furiously at a cigarette. 

“ I must own that I could not gainsay the 
soundness of his argument.” 

How can Mr. de Windt now write these 
words without comment, how can he write 
them at all, after his inspection of Tiumen ? 
Or is his sense of humour so defective as not 
to see that the irony of the situation could 
go no further! Meanwhile, what is the 
British public to do ? Twitted with 


“credulity” for believing “an American 
journalist,” is it also to be twitted with 
credulity by this Bussian official for 
believing Mr. de Windt himself ? Beally, 
“ it is too ridiculous ” ! 

But Tiumen was not the temporarily white¬ 
washed black spot. It was at Tomsk that 
this miracle was achieved; and it was from 
Tomsk that Mr. de Windt sent in hot haste 
his now famous letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
containing a glowing account of the pro¬ 
vincial jail, and adding: “ Mr. Kennan will 
doubtless be glad to hear that the Tomsk 
prison, as graphically described in the pages 
of the Century, does not exist.” It would, 
anyhow, have been more courteous to have 
written no longer exists. But, of course, the 
letter elicited a rejoinder, in which it 
appeared that there was a mistake about the 
prisons, Mr. Kennan’s description referring, 
not to the provincial jail, but to the govern¬ 
ment forwarding depot. Thereupon Mr. 
de Windt retorted that it did not matter, as 
he had seen both establishments, as well as a 
third, all of which were in fair condition, in 
no way answering to Mr. Kennan’s account. 
But this is scarcely borne out by the 
description he now gives of the forwarding 
depot, which, although constructed for 
“ 2000 prisoners ” only (which should be 
1200), contained, on the day of his visit, 
2176, and had occasionally been crammed 
with “ as many as 3000 convicts.” In 
one ward he had himself to force his 
way “ through the packed and serried 
ranks,” and found the heat, “ in some of 
the rooms excessive,” and “ that the wards 
were in many cases overcrowded, I admit.” 

But now comes the serious point. Before 
coming before the public as almost the 
avowed champion of Bussian official 
humanity, Mr. de Windt had the advantage 
of seeing Mr. Kennan’s work. Yet he 
leaves the discussion where it stood, in the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, two years 
ago, and has not one single reference to the 
absolutely unassailable evidence of Bussian 
official documents, and other authorities 
ublished in Mr. Kennen’s appendices, and 
ringing the matter in dispute nearly up to 
date. Instead of still rashly describing Mr. 
Kennan as “the unsuspecting mouthpiece 
of scheming and untruthful individuals,” 
it would have been more to the point to 
deal with the damning evidence of Mr. 
Kennan’s authorities, as, for instance, the 
terrible descriptions of the Tomsk for¬ 
warding depot in the two Tomsk news¬ 
papers down to the year 1889, and the 
reference to the same subject in the official 
report for 1890 placed before the Inter¬ 
national Prison Congress of St. Petersburg 
by Mr. Wrasskoy, head of the Bussian 
prison administration. In his report it is 
frankly admitted that 

“ le depot de transfert de Tomsk contient, a la 
fin de la period de navigation, 3000 detenus 
environ quoique la contenance de cet etablisse- 
ment ne lui permette de donner place qu’ a 
1200 individus,” 

and this “ environ ” is farther on explained 
to mean “ 3000 a 4000.” Well may Mr. 
Kennan call upon Mr. de Windt to show in 
what respect his description 

“is inconsistent with the facts set forth con¬ 
currently in the Siberian periodical press, in the 


reports of the prison administration, in the 
reports of the medical department, in the state¬ 
ments of the prison surgeon, and in the review 
prepared by Mr. Galkine Wrasskoy for the 
International Prison Congress.” 

And since the appearance of Mr. de 
Windt’s book, Mr. Kennan will also have 
to ask how Mr. de Windt has allowed his 
own erroneous data (2000 for 1200, &c., as 
above quoted) to remain uncorrected in the 
face of Mr. Wrasskoy’s figures. This 
remark will apply to many other points 
in his book, such as the extraordinary 
statement that the “ Siberian atrocity 
scare ” is entirely due to Mr. George 
Kennan of the Century Magazine ,” and 
the late Mr. Hugh Conway, author of 
Called Back. If Mr. de Windt still thinks 
that this “ atrocity scare ” is a thing of 
yesterday, or the creation of an American 
journalist and an English novelist, he should 
cast his eye down the copious list of Bussian 
official reports, Bussian periodicals, Bussian 
historians and miscellaneous writers, ranging 
from about the year 1830 to the present 
day, consulted by Mr. Kennan in the pre¬ 
paration of his work. Let him also con¬ 
sult the recent reports of the Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia to the Tsar 
(Appendix G), with his majesty’s marginal 
notes: Grustnaya no ne ndvaya Martina, “ a 
melancholy but no new picture ” ; and again: 
“It is inexcusable and even criminal to 
allow such a state of affairs in Siberia to 
continue.” 

And what says “ Her Excellency Madame 
Olga Novikoff ” to these imperial endorse¬ 
ments? Does this “staunch believer in 
Greek orthodoxy” and “autocracy” still 
hold against his autocratic majesty that 
“those who wish to know the Bussian 
prisons as they are in the year 1891 have 
now the opportunity of doing so by study¬ 
ing Mr. Harry de Windt’s most interesting 
and trustworthy book.” “ How I wish,” 
she exclaims, “ I had the miraculous gift of 
curing moral blindness.” Well, on her 
liege sovereign’s showing, there must be 
ample scope for the exercise of such a gift 
in Siberia! As her efforts to cure the 
obdurate Briton have confessedly failed, 
could she not now gracefully retire with, 
say, the editor of the defunct Le Nord, and 
seek “ fresh woods and pastures new ” in 
that benighted region ? 

A. H. Keane. 


The Platform. Its Bise and Progress. By 
Henry Jephson. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Every reader of these massive volumes, 
and many more to whom they may be in¬ 
accessible, will congratulate Mr. Jephson 
upon the idea which is all his own—that of 
tmcing out the rise and progress of the 
platform. There might be differences of 
opinion as to the execution of the work. 
The idea, it may be said, would be more 
clearly traceable if it were much less loaded 
with extracts and quotations. In these 
twelve hundred pages it may be thought 
that the platform is sometimes forced out of 
sight by matter which does not appear to 
have any close connexion. But the form of 
the work was not an easy matter to decide 
upon, and there is much that is admirable 
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500 wounded people on the field, of whom 
140 were wounded by sabres. Five days 


in the arrangement and method which Mr. meetings were convened in this way. Mr. 500 wounded people on the field, of whom 
Jephson has adopted. In the first volume Jephson gives an account of such a meeting 140 were wounded by sabres. Five days 
the facts and chapters are divided with on Fenenden Heath in 1828 against Catholic after this massacre a letter from the prime 
reference to distinct phases in the history of emancipation. Upwards of 20,000 persons minister arrived, expressing to the magis- 
the platform. The second volume contains attended. Wagons served for platforms; trates the “ great satisfaction derived by 


the platform. The second volume contains attended. Wagons served for platforms; 
a narrative of various agitations begun, there was a large cavalcade of farmers, 


continued, and ended upon the platform. 

It would be easy to give greater promi¬ 
nence to the valuable idea by omitting 
speeches displaying the character and pur¬ 
pose of each subject of agitation ; but this 
would involve a distinct loss, because the 


drawn up like troops of horse, and a dense 
body of peasantry. The petition of alarm, 
proposed by nobles and opposed by Sheil, 
Uobbett, and “ Orator ” Hunt, was adopted. 


trates the “great satisfaction derived by 
his Eoyal Highness the Prince Regent.” 
This letter purported to have been sanc¬ 
tioned by a cabinet council. News travelled 
slowly in those days; and it is utterly im¬ 
possible that the Resent, who was yachting 


These county meetings were always thus in the Channel, or the Ministers could have 


>rary speeches, of the years ago, at the general election of 1790, 
tform. Mr. Jephson “ only six counties were contested and fifty- 


would involve a distinct loss, because the obedient to the landed gentry. So vast was taken the least trouble to inform themselves 
work is now something more than its title their power and privilege as patrons of of the facts of the case. Sir Francis Burdett 
implies—it is a history, with ample illus- boroughs and counties that one hundred wrote to his constituents: 
tration from contemporary speeches, of the years ago, at the general election of 1790, “This, then, is the answer of the borough- 
productions of the platform. Mr. Jephson “ only six counties were contested and fifty- mongers to the petitioning people; this is the 
has done well to publish when the platform one boroughs.” The platform was strength- practical proof of our standing in no need of 
of another general election is being con- ened by the reasonable distrust of the people reform; these the praotioal blessings of our 
structed. For public men and election in a House of Commons which had no glorious borough-monger domination; this the 
speakers the work is of far greater value really representative character. The petition U8e of a 8 ding army in time of peace, 
than if it had barely traced the legal and of the Society of the Friends of the People Strong language soon led to legislation, 
political status of the platform through 130 in 1793 showed that which this time substituted seven years’ 


has done well to publish when the platform one boroughs.” The platform was strength- 
of another general election is being con- ened by the reasonable distrust of the people 
structed. For public men and election in a House of Commons which had no 
speakers the work is of far greater value really representative character. The petition 
than if it had barely traced the legal and of the Society of the Friends of the People 
political status of the platform through 130 in 1793 showed that 
years. The reader can turn with ease to „ . ,. 
many exciting times in that long wsriod, and 

find some of the most remarkable words Tt, -hAh™. isn mnrfl 


transportation for death, and provided, 
‘ ‘ eighty-four individuals by their own unme- under penalty of twelve months’imprison- 


ioia some oi me most remarxaDie words ment . In addition to these, 150 more are , suomu 

illustrating the state of public feeling, returned, not by the collected votes of those attend a meeting unless such a per- 
For the “ platformers ” of to-day these whom they appear to represent, but by the w&s a resident of the district for 
volumes contain matter of remarkable value, recommendation of seventy powerful individuals; which the meeting was held,” the only 


which the meeting was held,” the only 


“ No exact year can be assigned as the and thus 154 patrons returned 307 members, or exception being that if the meeting was of 


a decided majority of the entire House.” 

The corruption of parliament was the ; 
shame of the nation, and many, it must be 


Seditious Meetings Prevention Act of 1819 admitted, were the excesses of speech upon 


precise date of the birth of the platform ; ” a decided majority of the entire House.” the county, any freeholder of that county 

but there can be no question that freedom The corruption of parliament was the “itfjt attend. 

of speech was gained in 1825, when the shame of the nation, and many, it must be , The non-representation of the great 
Seditious Meetings Prevention Act of 1819 admitted, were the excesses of speech upon an object lesson which the 

expired—not yet three-quarters of a century the platform. In 1795, when the king went P e0 P le “ad ever m sight. It was of no 

ago. In 1754 it was an event when by to open parliament, he was “violently "? se “v ^ Canning to urge, upon his election 

advertisement hissed and hooted, and groaned at,” and a for Llve A r P 00 , 1 ; ***** i “ the Berests of un- 

“ the inhabitants of Birmingham are desired to stone broke one of the windows of his re P resen ^ e ~ Manchester are safe among the 
meet upon Friday, 27th December, at three carriage. This led to the passing of the £?P re ? en J e( ^ interests of E ngl a n d. In 
o’clock in the afternoon, at the Widow Pack- Seditious Meetings Act, to continue in force -^i^nungham. was formed a “ general political 
wood’s, in the cherry orchard, to consider for three years. It was directed against 11111011 of . mdustnous classes for the 

whether it may not be proper to apply to public meetings, and provided that no Protection of public nghta ” In 1831 long 

meeting of more than fifty persona, unlees ** Mating Acts had expired, the 

plamedof bytherestramtputuponthewhee 1 conven | d b tbe 8teri / £ other local Reform agitation secured a great victory, 
romugeB. ___jv •• _n i b—i _x _ and Dublic meetings assumed a nacific force 
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hissed and hooted, and groaned at,” and a for Llv ® rp ™V ** “the interests of un¬ 
stone broke one of the windows of his re P r08en ^ Manchester are safe among the 
carriage. This led to the passing of the £®P re s®nted interests of Engl a n d. In 
Seditious Meetings Act, to continue in force Bingham was formed a general political 
for three years. It was directed against Tuu ^ n industrious classes for the 

public meetings, and provided thft no Protection of public ngh(s ” i;n 1831 long 
meeting of more than fifty persons, unless 1116 Meeting Acts had expired, the 

convened by the sheriff or other local Reforni agitation secured a great victory, 
authority, should be lawful without notice pubhc meetings assumed a pacific force 
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The platforms first success, according to to at le £ t ^ ee magiatr ate8. The penalty a ud power never before attained. Then 
Mr. Jephson, was m obtaining repeal of the of actin con trary to the statute, after fo, \ time statesmen took part in 

tex on cider and |>erry in 1766 ; but its proclama t ion or revest to disperse had been s f h ^embhes, and the menaces were not 
first great victory” was the election of . „„„ x a of armed force but of legislation. One 


first great victory” was the election of S o« e Vow bv a mSrate was of armed force but of legation. One 
Wilkes for Middlesex in 1774. Shortly dtb d deatb fo/anvone^who “nre 8 P eaker threatened the Lords that if the 
before Burke had said in the House of ” a nmSrate from atteSL S BiU were re i ected - “ their Lordships will 

Commons: “I like a clamour wherever there The passing of such legislation 611,1 themselves inserted in Schedule A.” 

is an abuse.” There can be no doubt that . After toe victory, there was a notable 

Mr Jephson is right in the opinion that latf but ^ 0 legislation could crush a “f ea8 f m the assertion of control by con- 
publication of the debates m Parliament £ ower which the c0 £ U ption of parliament «tituents over members by means of pledges, 
had a vast influence upon the platform £ ndered necessary to the public life. “The ?n November 5, 1834, the Kmg’s secretary 
George m. tried to stop tins transfer of newspapers were full of advertisements for f^reaed the Prime Minister, with reference 
proceedings of parliament from the eye of 0 f seats • to Brougham’s journeymgs, that “ His 

the executive to the broad gaze of the public. . ... , Majesty objects to itinerant speechifying, 

He told Lord North that “publishing “ A Boro^h. A gentleman of fortune and particularly by individuals holding high 
debates in the papers should be put a respectability will hear of one by immediately £ ffioes .„ But some great Ministers were to 

22L2”. aP -‘P.in’a.ceV Assembly, Any gentle- dreadful practice.Sir 
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rendered necessary to the public life. “ The . 18 ^ in § 1 8 80 ® re ^ ar y 

newspapers were full of advertisements for lnlo £J n6<1 Pnm . e Minister, with reference 
or of seats: to Brougham’s journeymgs, that “ His 


applyinc: to,” &c. 

“Seat in a certain Assembly. Any gentle- rau aitogemer into tins dr eadJul practice. Sir 
nan having the disposal of a Close One may Robert Reel told the people of Tamworth 
pply to,” &c. that, in order to escape being “ trampled 

Dissolution. Any gentleman who has it in under the hoof of a ruthless democracy,” 
is power to secure interest for a seat in a certain they must “register, register, register,’’which 

RRpmhlv will fulrlrpRS n.1inn with mi f rlfllRv” fro .. 


dressed a public meeting, the victory ^^^“t^^o^rdosrOnrinay Bobert Feel told the 
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of the press over the kMg and Lord apply to,” &c. ' 

North had been won. This meeting was, Dissolution. Any gentleman who has it in 
after the fashion which prevailed for nearly his power to secure interest tor a seat in a certain 
a century, a county meeting convened by the assembly will address aline without delay,” &c. 


high sheriff. It was in Wilts, and Fox When the Seditious Meetings Act expired 
begun by saying that “he had never the platform became again active, and the 
addressed such an assembly as that then long agitation for parliamentary reform 


address aline without delay,’ &c. Cobden paraphrased by advising those of the 
Seditious Meetings Act expired West Riding to “ qualify, qualify, qualify.” 
became again active, and the The Chartist agitation, which holds a large 
n for parliamentary reform space in the second volume, grew out of the 
Then took place the famous dissatisfaction caused by the inadequacy of 


present, for he had never before spoken to commenced. Then took place the famous dissatisfaction caused by the inadequacy of 
an uncorrupt assembly.” At that time it meeting at Peterloo, convened for August the first Reform Act. The points of the 
appears to have been a common belief that 16, 1819: “To consider the propriety of Charter no minister could lump into any 
no meeting could be held unless convened adopting the most legal and effectual means one or two measures, and it faded when the 
by the lord lieutenant or the sheriff of the of obtaining a reform in the Commons more practical agitation of the Anti Corn 

Law League arose. Then it broke out 


county; and as late as 1845, in the battle House of 


The Manchester 


against the Anti-Corn Law League, county j Yeomanry Cavalry left eleven dead and (anew upon the repeal of the Com Law; and 
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though it ended nominally with the fiasco 
of April 1848, its partisans really became 
merged in the more general demand for 
reform, the ballot and other matters. 

Mr. Jephson thinks “ the agitation against 
the Corn Laws is the most perfect example 
which our history affords of the action of 
the platform as an engine of political war¬ 
fare.” Mr. Bright was fortunate in another 
agitation, that which preceded the second 
Reform Act. The case was so strong. In 
his first speech at Birmingham he said :— 

' 1 There are in the House of Commons at present 
330 members (more than half the House) whose 
whole number of constituents df> not amount to 
more than 180,000, and there are at the same 
time in Parliament 24 members whose con¬ 
stituents are upwards of 200,000 in number.” 

When the Hyde Park railings fell before 
the reforming host, there was a disposition 
to regard monster meetings as objectionable 
because their “ numbers make discussion im¬ 
possible.” But J. S. Mill showed that 
“ discussion was not the only use of public 
meetings; one of their objects was demon¬ 
stration.” “ They are,” he said, “ a public 
manifestation of the strength of those who 
are of a certain opinion.” That last attempt 
against the platform, the Parks Regulation 
Meetings Bill, failed and was withdrawn. 
The “Bulgarian Atrocities” agitation proved 


paratively] new, it was easy to denounce it, 
and to proclaim that it would soon be uni¬ 
versally abandoned; but when the theory, so far 
from being overthrown, was confirmed by a 
long and important series of discoveries, some 
of the apologists began to suspect that they 
had slightly overstated the absurdity of ‘ half¬ 
measures.’ The ‘ middle path,’ which, as long 
as it was not needed, had appeared so con¬ 
temptible, now aoquired a strange fascination. 

Thus Lenormant accepted the latter 
part of the book as genuine, but thought that 
the earlier chapters had been garbled by the 
scribes ” (p. 8). 

One of these “ weak brethren ” is Lenor- 
mant’s editor, who, in 1885, ignores Mr. 
Boscawen’s retractation (in 1878) of an 
impossible identification of Belshazzar with 
Marduk-sar-u*ur, and quotes this scholar as 
au authority for this very combination. 
Nor has Prof. Meinhold the full courage of 
a Protestant critic when he maintains that 
chaps, ii.-vi. are the work of a writer who 
lived 'about 300 b.c., and had a different 
object from the writer of the rest of the 
book. Mr. Bevan is more severe upon this 
view than Prof. Driver ( Introduction , p. 483), 
and I am not sorry that this stricter judg¬ 
ment should have found an expression. 
The student ought, however, to have been 
told that Prof. Meinhold writes in Strack & 
Zockler’s series, and not in that which was 


those who hold that when the author wrote 
this event had not taken place. That Mr. 
Bevan would not abstain from emendations 
of the text, we knew already from his sug¬ 
gestions in the Journal of Philology, some 
very important ones (if admitted) are offered 
on the difficult passage, ix. 24-27. It is 
tifying to find him inclined to accept 
Nestll’s brilliant explanation of the phrase 
which has become in Greek /JSeAvy/xa 
Iprifidxrta*: {cf. my Bampton Lectures, pp. 105, 
106); nor do I see the ground of his objection 
that in Daniel the phrase shiqqAg shdmen 
means, not the god, but the altar of the 
od.” Surely it is the statue of Olympian 
leus which is primarily meant. The altar 
was presumably erected before the image. 
On Dan. xii. 2 a too ingenious suggestion 
of Prof. Robertson Smith is mentioned. 

Altogether this is the most valuable 
philological work on a book of the Old 
Testament which we have had for a long 
time. But the book on Daniel, which might 
be so fascinating, has yet to be written. 
The time is nearly ripe for it. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


that the platform could be a first-rate power the first to appropriate the attractive epithet 
m foreign politics, and with the account of n kurzgefasst. 


the Franchise and Redistribution agitation 
of 1884 Mr. Jephson concludes his survey. 
When he recalls in a final page with 
legitimate derision Canning’s denunciation 
of “ ambulatory tribunes,” we regret the 
chapter does not extend to Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s speech at Exeter this year in a 
building erected “ for that night only.” 

From the author’s conclusion we take for 
our own ending this remark, which is a 
fair specimen of his style and thought:— 
“ Just as the House of Commons has 
been becoming even more and more the 
executive of the constitution, so parliament 
has been becoming every year more and 
more the executive of the platform.” 

Aethur Arnold. 


A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel 
for the Use of Students. By A. A. Bevan. 
(Cambridge: The University Press.) 

Mr. Bevan is to be congratulated both on 
his choice of a subject and on the period at 
which, without any planning on his part, 
his valuable commentary sees the light. 
The heresy of twenty-five years ago has 
become too obvious and commonplace a 
truth to need apology. An Old Testament 
book can be treated up to a certain extent 
by the ordinary philological and critical 
methods without exposing the author to any 
serious attacks on his religious character. 
Mr. Bevan’s main interest as a student is 
the philological (to adopt the current 
restricted sense of this word); but “ since 
philology can never be separated from 
history,” he has “found it necessary to 
devote considerable space to the treatment 
of historical questions.” The merits of his 
book are frankness and lucidity, accuracy 
of facts and soundness of judgment. As a 
proof of his frankness take this:— 

“ When the critical theory was still [com- 


The two parts of the introduction which 
require special study are those on the 
linguistic character of Daniel and on 
the Septuagint text of that book. The 
latter is in a high degree independent, and 
will be much appreciated for its critical 
acumen. The former may be compared with 
Dr. Driver’s invaluable summary of facte 
in his Introduction, which was not in the 
author’s hands when he wrote this work. 
There is so much inaccuracy in the older 
handbooks on Aramaic that such a special 
treatment was loudly called for. I need not 
dwell upon it. The author is well up in 
the latest researches, and probably few im¬ 
portant articles have escaped him. Tet 
Prof, de Goeje’s review of Kautzch’s Gram¬ 
mar of Biblical Aramaic might (for instance 
on Dan. ii. 22) have contributed some 
elements of value (Theologiseh Tijdschrift, 
1885, pp. 67-72); and on Dan. ii. 4 it is 
surely not Lenormant but Oppert ( Gram- 
maire Assyrienne, p. 4) to whom the credit 
of the explanation adopted belongs; Merx 
also agrees. On Dan. vii. 2 Mr. Bevan 
quotes an acute suggestion of Prof. 
Roberton Smith relative to the source of the 
imagery. It may be added that in one of the 
Parnevi texts translated by West in the Sacred 
Books of the East (vol.i.,p. 192) there isastrik 
ing Zoroastrian parallel to the imagery 
of the “four beasts” (for four periods) 
On Dan viii. (pp. 128, 129) due mention 
is made of Comill’s remarkable treatise 
on the “ seventy weeks.” But in spite 
of his criticisms, I still desiderate 
fuller examination of this striking booklet, 
such as Kuenen designed to give in the new 
edition of Part II. of his Onderzoek. I may 
mention that, according to our author, the 
vagueness of the words (in Dan. viii. 13), 
“ and the sanctuary shall be justified ” (or, 
vindicated), appears to confirm the view of 


“ Calendar of State Papers.” —Domestic 
Series of the Reign of Charles I, 1645 — 
1647. Edited by W. D. Hamilton. 
(Rolls Series.) 

Mr. Hamilton’s labours are approaching 
their completion. In one more volume of his 
Calendar he will be able to let us know all 
that the Public Record Office has to tell of 
the stormy days which ushered in the short¬ 
lived Commonwealth, the story of which is 
in the domain of Mrs. Everett Green. If 
the series of documents he abbreviates in 
this volume is not complete, it is at all 
events exceedingly interesting. We have 
the official journals and letters of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms as well 
as many letters from the Royalist side. 
The break up of the once powerful party 
which had supported the king may 
here be traced to its causes, its want of 
coherence under the blows of disaster, and 
its insufficient moral and material strength. 

In his preface, Mr. Hamilton sketches the 
course of events during the period covered 
by his volume, in some places unhappily 
without adequate knowledge of matters not 
connected with his office to guide him 
rightly. 

For instance, he informs us (p. iii.) that 

“in tee memorable interview between the 
Earl of Manchester and Cromwell, as reported 
by Monsieur Sabran, Cromwell is accused 
of having said that 1 he hoped to see the 
day when there should not be a king nor a 
peer in England.” ’ 

Mr. Hamilton gives no reference to 
Sabran’s despatches, and it is exceedingly 
improbable, to say the least of it, that such 
a sentence is to be found there. Man¬ 
chester himself stated that Cromwell 
“ hoped to live to see never a nobleman in 
England.” There is not a word here of 
Cromwell’s hoping not to see a king in 
England. Even, however, if Mr. Hamilton 
were able to produce the passage from 
Sabran, he ought to have remembered that 
the ambassador’s evidence is quite worth- 
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less. Manchester heard the words spoken, 
Sabran did not. Ranke, however, whom 
Mr. Hamilton really has in his eye, does 
not say that Sabran was his authority 
(Ranke’s History of England , Engl. Trans., 
n. 417); but, at the bottom of the page on 
which he makes his statement, quotes 
Sabran in a note as an authority for quite 
a different statement made earlier in the 
age. Cromwell’s words and actions have 
een sufficiently misrepresented without a 
fresh misrepresentation appearing “under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls ” 
to lead historians astray. The fact is that 
it is perfectly easy to adduce evidence of 
some kind or another for the most opposite 
conclusions. What is really needed is accu¬ 
racy in tracing evidence to its source, and 
judgment in appraising its value. 

Samuel R. Gabdineb. 


Bogland Studios. By J. Barlow. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

This is a book whose power and originality 
lift it far above the average level of 
the minor verse of the day. It contains 
six poems—narratives or dramatic mono¬ 
logues—which may be called idylls of 
peasant life in the west of Ireland. It is 
something of a curiosity in this respect, that 
it is one of the few attempts that have been 
made to use the Irish dialect on a large scale 
for purposes of serious poetry. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the dialect is something of a 
curiosity too. Miss Barlow wovud have 
done well to purge her mind and ears of 
popular Cockney conceptions on the subject 
of the Irish brogue, and to study it with the 
help of authors who are really masters of it, 
such as Banim, Carleton, Miss Laffan, Mr, 
A. F. Graves. Mr. Patrick Kennedy, in his 
excellent Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, 
takes occasion to observe that “ the reader 
may set down any sketch or story in which 
he finds praste, belave, thafe, as the composi¬ 
tion of one thoroughly ignorant of Irish pro¬ 
nunciation or phraseology.” These blunders 
are all to be found in Bogland Studies, 
together with similar artificial constructions, 
such as “indade,” “squazed” “marely,” 
“ paple.” The rule is that ie and ee have 
the same sound in Irish dialect as in 
ordinary English, with some few exceptions 
in the case of ee, such as “quare” for 
“ queer.” But ea is pronounced as it now 
is in “ great,” and as it always was at the 
time when the Irish peasant began to learn 
English. The same sound is given to ei in 
“deceive” and “receive”—formerly often 
spelt with the diphthong ea. It is a remark¬ 
able illustration of Lord Tennyson’s accuracy 
of perception—or perhaps of commendable 
caution in getting expert advice—that his 
one Irish dialect poem, “ Tomorrow,” con¬ 
tains none of the blunders into which the 
Sassenach almost invariably falls when he 
attempts to reproduce the language of 
“ bogland.” And this being so, it is not 
easy to excuse an Irish writer for going 
so far wrong as Miss Barlow constantly 
does. 

It is the more singular that the dialect 
should be wrong, because the idiom has 
been admirably caught and rendered. Here, 


for instance, is a passage which is both poetic 
and racy of the soil : 

“ An’ the last time he iver come down on the 
beach was a dhrary wild day 
In the could heart o’ March, whin the win’ keeps 
a keen like a dog gone asthray, 

An’ the sun ’ill let on to be shinin’ wid no 
taste av heat in it yet, 

An’ the world seems swep’ empty an’ waitin’ 
for somethin’ it niver ’ill get.” 

Here, too, is a most graphic and natural 
description of a young soldier home on 
furlough: 

“ The red-coats—I seen thim at Christmas, when 
’victions was down at Drumloe, 

8 tendin’ watch in’ the ould folk and childher 
putt out in the flurries o’ snow, 

And its thin they looked bitther an’ black as 
their powdher an’ steel, man for man, 

But—I’ll say that for Felix Magrath—find a 
plisinter lad if ye can. 

For he seemed somehow heartenin’ things up 
whin he stepped along sthraight as a dart, 
Maybe twirlhr hia bit av a stick to a tune like, 
that dacint an’ smart 

That ye'd feel, clumpin’ on be his side, like a 
quare sort o’ raggety gawk. 

Thin to hare him discoorse; ye might listen from 
momin’ till night to his talk. 

He’d such stories av all he’d behild in thim 
lands where they fight wid the blacks, 

Where the quariousest things ye could think do 
be plinty as turf-sods in stacks. 

An’ he’d medals that set him remimb’rin’ wan 
day whin the guns let a roar 
From the ridge o’ the sandhills dose by, where 
they’d come since the evenin’ before; 

An’ its mountin’ they all were next minyit, an’ 
waitin’ the word o’ command, 

Wid his baste in a quiver to start, sth rai nin’ 
hard on the reins in his hand, 

An’ thim other lads passin’ thim on to the front 
till their hearts were nigh broke, 

Thramp an’ tbramp, wid the bands playin' 
march-tunes a-head thro’ the booms in the 
smoke; 

Thin the bugle rang out—och, I’ve ne’er heard 
the like, vet wan aisy can tell 
They’d ha’ lep’ all the locked gates av Heaven to 
ride wid that music to Hell.” 

These quotations should be enough to prove 
to the discerning reader that Miss Barlow 
has a true literary gift. But a true 
poetic gift ? That is another question. To 
say that verse is picturesque and spirited 
and impassioned is not quite the same thing 
as to say that it is high poetry. To high 
poetry the author perhaps goes nearest in bits 
of description of nature—as, for instance, in 
this passage describing the moon rising— 

“ O’er yonder black ridge o’ Knockreagh like the 

W jhost av a little white sail, 

id niver a beam to her more than a ball o’ the 
thistle-downd, 

Till she’d drink ivery dhrop o’ the light from the 
breadths o’ the air around. 

An’ shine like a bubble o’ silver that swells an’ 
swells, an’ thin 

Floats off thro’ the thick o’ the stars.” 

On the whole, however, I cannot, with all 
admiration, help feeling this verse to be too 
clever for poetry. The admiration is, some¬ 
how, challenged— 

The question of course arises how far 
these studies may be accepted as an authen¬ 
tic portrayal of Irish peasant character. 
And this is rather a difficult question to 
answer satisfactorily, for the Irish character 
is very complex. The peasantry of Lever 
are true and the peasantry of Carleton are 
true. The peasantry of Miss Barlow are, I 
think, true also in a certain potential sense. 
At present they do not exist. The Irish 
| peasant who, to quote the title of the second 


of her tales, feels himself “ walled out” by 
the shadow of a great uncertainty from the 
hope of a future fife which shall right the 
wrongs of this, and who despises parson 
and priest alike: 

“ Wan for the Union, an’ wan for the Laygue, an’ 
both as bitther as sut,” 

is a purely subjective imagination. Nor 
have the united influences of an educational 
system from which the priest is banished, 
and a political movement in which he is a 
great deal too prominent, as yet produced a 
peasant who, on the eve of being hanged, 
is capable of stigmatising as “ blatherum- 
skyte ” the proffered consolations of religion. 
But no one can say that these developments 
may not be in store for us yet; and if Ire¬ 
land ever does become infected by the 
sceptical mal de siecle, it seems highly 
probable that the disease will take just the 
form which Miss Barlow has conceived. The 
Irish peasant will be anything rather than 
materialised. He will never say, “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” He 
may be fierce and bitter, he may be sad 
and wistful—this book shows him to us in 
both moods—but he will never be reconciled 
to make the best of the one world he knows. 
Rather will he try (but he will try in vain) 
to persuade himself of the pathetic futility 
of all mundane effort, since 

. . . “ the ind o’ the ind, whatso’er may befall. 
Is nought else save a paice and a quiet, where ye’ll 

dieremember it all.” 

I hope it will be long before Miss Barlow’s 
conceptions are realised. But in the mean¬ 
time they are certainly good material for 
literature, and she has known how to use 
them with powerful and touching effect. 
Her book is an utterance of great distinct¬ 
ness and intellectual strength—it is one 
which might easily turn out to be the pre¬ 
cursor of some really memorable achieve¬ 
ment in English literature; though I cannot 
help t hinkin g that, if that achievement ever 
does come to pass, it will take shape in prose. 

T. W. Rqlleston. 


new novels. 

Corinthia Marazion. By the late Cecil 
Griffith (Mrs. 8. Beckett), In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Wrong that was Bone. By F. W. Robin¬ 
son. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A New Saint’s Tragedy. By Thomas A. 

Pinkerton. In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

A North-Country Comedy. By M. Betham- 
Ed wards. (Henry.) 

The Flight of the Shadow. By George 
MacDonald. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The Story of Chris. By Rowland Grey. 
(Methuen.) 

Tracked to Boom. The Story of a Mystery 
and its Unravelling. By Dick Donovan. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Mystery of a Cornish Moor. By a New 
Author. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

It is difficult to define a great novel; but, 
speaking generally, it may be said that 
every great novelist is instinctively re¬ 
cognised as great mainly in virtue of a 
certain newness in his way of seeing and 
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representing life. Such books as Vanity 
Fair, Jane Eyre, and Adam Bede made their 
mark, not merely by general intellectual or 
imaginative power, but by enabling the 
men and women who first read them to see 
the familiar world made interesting with 
that kind of interest which belongs to the 
simplest object beheld for the first time from 
a fresh standpoint. In 1892 no one, perhaps, 
is likely to call Corinthia Marazion a great 
book, because it lacks just this arresting 
freshness of vision; but had it been pro¬ 
duced in 1852 it is possible that a dozen 
critics might have been found courageous 
enough so to describe it, for it has most of 
the qualities of method and manner which 
were soon to be recognised as notes of great¬ 
ness in the pages of George Eliot. 'Writing 
now, one is compelled to call it a derivative 
book—not imitative, be it remarked, for 
George Eliot is not an imitable writer, but 
derivative only—the work of an author 
having a natural sympathy with, and 
aptitude for, a presentation of life very 
similar to that given in the novels of her 
great predecessor. To both novelists the 
life of action and of passion is supremely 
interesting when regarded as the combined 
play of character, conviction, and emotion; 
its triumphs are won when these elements 
co-operate in harmonious achievement; its 
catastrophes occur when one of them is 
either wanting or unduly dominant, and life 
thus becomes one-sided, warped, diseased. 
In Corinthia herself, in Ralph Hildersleigh, 
who is in every other way so different from 
her, and in Mrs. Cooper, who is different 
from both, and whose place in the story is 
altogether subordinate, the wholesome sym¬ 
metry of nature is never disturbed; and, 
therefore, though they all know sorrow and 
perplexity, they remain free from that 
“confusion worse than death” which 
clouded even the gentle, loyal spirit of 
Martin Heatley. His life is half spoiled 
by his being compelled to submit himself to 
a creed which, as he holds it, cramps his 
best instincts; just as Norton Lockyer’s life 
is disintegrated and ruined by a half¬ 
conformity to principles of conduct to which 
his insensitive moral nature makes no vital 
response. Still, though the interest of 
Corinthia Marazion is largely psychological— 
in the true sense of a terribly-misused word 
—the book is rich in the more popular 
interest conferred by quick movement of 
incident and impressive emotional situation. 
The narrative is shapely, the grouping has 
real dramatic effectiveness of me best kind, 
and the style has purity with strength, 
opulence with restraint. The word “ late ” 
upon the title-page is a sad one, for it 
means that we have lost a novelist who, if 
not one of the great, possessed very remark¬ 
able imaginative and literary power. 

It is easy to express unreserved praise or 
unmitigated oensure; and therefore the 
critic likes to discriminate, because dis¬ 
crimination enables him to show his paces. 
Sometimes, however, such is the incon¬ 
sistency of human nature, he chafes against 
the “but,” the “yet,” the “nevertheless,” 
and all the other terms of reserve, and 
longs to have his fling of eulogy or con¬ 
demnation. This unreasonable feeling is 
ope which is often induced by a perusal of 


I the books of Mr. F. W. Robinson. They 
are in many ways so strong, so clever, so 
interesting, that a reviewer who wants to 
let himself go is likely to regard their 
manifest defeots almost in the light of a 
personal grievance. Here, for example, is 
The Wrong that was Done, a novel of real 
and great ability, which is, nevertheless, 
nearly as provoking as it is able. It has 
good things in plenty—not commonplace 
good things, but passages of arresting 
power and interest; and yet, as a whole, 
it must be called an unsatisfactory book. 
It is, in the first place, far too long, or, to 
be more precise, it proceeds at much 
too slow a pace. Miranda Dubberley, in 
one of her conversations with Deborah 
Reisdale, remarks that in novels “the 
characters talk too much; ” and the criticism 
is one to which Mr. Robinson’s characters 
are certainly obnoxious. Their talk is in 
excess, not because of the mere space which 
it occupies, but because much of it has no 
vital significance; it leads to nothing, and 
is irritating because it is a promise of 
character developments which is never ful¬ 
filled. The conversation of the Dubberleys 
suggests that all kinds of mysteries are 
ahead; but there are no mysteries at all, 
except a couple of clandestine marriages, 
one of which has little influence on the 
course of the story, and the other none at 
all. Even the construction of the book is 
obviously faulty. Mr. Dubberley’s hatred 
of Martin Reisdale and the reappearance of 
Sinclair—whose death seems as well estab¬ 
lished as any fact can be—are altogether 
unexplained, and these things are by no 
means solitary instances of imperfect dove¬ 
tailing. The leading idea of the story, the 
love of a girl for a man whom she at first 
supposes to be her father, and afterwards 
believes to be her real father’s murderer, is, 
perhaps, a little far-fetched, but it is de¬ 
veloped with great cleverness and ingenuity; 
and if Mr. Robinson had been more sparing 
and more careful in his use of subsidiary 
material, his book might have achieved a 
success which, somehow, it just misses. 

A New Saint’s Tragedy has plenty of in¬ 
tellectual cleverness and literary skill, and 
is no unworthy successor to that capital 
novel, John Newbold’s Ordeal. Still, in spite 
of the title, the book is, on the whole, more 
interesting as a comedy than as a tragedy. 
True, there is real power in the story of 
Agatha Penolver’s disillusionment and its 
consequences; but it is difficult to feel “ in 
one’s bones ” that such a girl as ahe could 
have been kept so long in a fool’s paradise 
—if, indeed, the word “ paradise ” be appro¬ 
priate to a situation from which she was 
unfeignedlv glad to be released. That she 
might not have seen the true character and 
aims of her suitor and her relations as 
clearly as they are seen by the reader is, of 
course, probable enough; but that Mr. Pin¬ 
kerton makes her total blindness credible 
by the imagination cannot be affirmed. If, 
however, we allow what children cadi 
“ make-believe,” Agatha is really fine, 
though she is less interesting, because less 
easily realisable than the majority of the 
minor personages. That unclerical cleric, 
the elder Mr. Swordgrass, is an admirable 
high-comedy character; and the loyal Jerry 


Galindo, with his masterly and well-timed 
indiscretions, would serve to make the for¬ 
tune of a much poorer book than Mr. 
Pinkerton’s able and entertaining story. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, though a writer 
of very bright novels, is not among the 
number of professional humorists; and it 
is not improbable that she has found the 
writing of a book for a “ Library of Wit 
and Humour” an arduous, not to say 
depressing, task. The recent controversy 
between Mr. Andrew Lang and a crowd of 
other critics concerning the merits of Mr. 
Barry Pain as a funny man has served to 
remind the world of the too often forgotten 
fact that the laughable, like the beautiful, 
is a matter of taste, and that no joke is 

f ood enough to convulse an entire audience. 
, therefore, make no claim whatever to 
speak ex cathedra when I say that A North- 
Country Comedy is not amusing, because I 
simply mean that it does not amuse me-, 
and I see the full foroe of the unanswerable 
reply, that the defect may be in the reader, 
not in the book. The assemblage in the 
Cumberland country village of the odd 
claimants to the property of the late Mr. de 
Roberts is the motive of a farce, and the 
humour of the treatment strikes me as being 
both farcical and thin. This verdict must, 
however, be regarded as the lapse of an old- 
fashioned critic into that “ new criticism ” 
which we have been told is nothing but 
autobiography. 

Dr. George MacDonald’s matter and 
manner are too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion ; and the qualities of spiritual insight 
and literary beauty which his books have in 
common are more important and interesting 
than the accidents of construction which 
differentiate them each from each. The Flight 
of the Shadow is full of noble and beautiful 
passages, as, indeed, it could hardly fail to 
be ; and the mere story is one which will 
keep the reader’s curiosity alive, though 
when he reaches the solution of the mystery 
of Edward Whichcote’s life he will probably 
t hink it a little too far-fetched and incredible 
even for the pages of romance. Dr. Mac¬ 
Donald is a poet, and therefore he is skilled 
in the combination of what is called the 
commonplace with what is called the mar¬ 
vellous ; but, in this respect, The Flight of the 
Shadow is hardly one of his happiest efforts. 
Otherwise, it is not unworthy of the author 
of Alec Forbes and Bobert Falconer, and 
there are few readers"who do not know 
what this means. 

It is not often that the somewhat weary 
reviewer of fiction has the pleasure of 
praising so bright, pleasant, and in every way 
attractive a one-volume novel as The Story 
of Chris. There are in its pages such a 
flow of life, and such an entire absence of 
stress and effort, that one fancies it must 
have been produced under conditions not 
less favourable to victorious effort than 
those which attended the production of 
Christabel Barset’s own novel, “ The Sweet 
o’ the Year.” The girl journalist, whose 
single romance is robbed by fate of its 
ordinary fulfilment, is one of the freshest 
and most charming of recent heroines; and 
among many other things for which she is 
to be thanked Rowland Grey deseives 
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the gratitude of all sensible readers for 
doing what in her lies to dispose of the 
sentimental fiction that if a woman cannot 
marry the man she loves, her life must 
either end or be spoiled. The Story of Chris 
is made delightful by humour which is 
always genial and spontaneous, by pathos 
which is never strained or mawkish, by 
lightness of touch and unfailing grace of 
execution, and by character portraiture 
which testifies conclusively to the author’s 
power of quick observation and life-like 
creation. If Rowland Grey’s previous stories 
have been equal to her latest effort they are 
books well worth reading; and one reader, 
at any rate, will endeavour to procure 
them, on the chanoe of finding something as 
perfect as the description of Chris’s walk 
among the cowslips in the chapter entitled 
“The Promise of May.” 

Tracked to Boom is not a very satisfying 
book. In a detective story one yearns for, 
expects, and, indeed, demands, a detective of 
superhuman astuteness, to whom a brass 
button or a spot of grease will reveal a long 
sequence of cunningly devised crime, the 
narrative of which will fill at least a 
hundred pages. Mr. Dick Donovan evi¬ 
dently considers Calvin Sugg an extremely 
clever fellow, and Calvin Sugg evidently 
agrees with him; but more impartial judges 
will be inclined to regard him as a poor 
thing, who would have done very little to 
earn his fee had he not been helped by the 
luck that never deserts the members of his 
tribe who figure in fiction. Still, there are 
people to whom any story with a sufficiently 
dense mystery is a thing to be cherished—if 
only for the few hours during which it keeps 
them out of bed; and there is no reason 
why Tracked to Boom should not serve their 
purpose as well as any other book of its 


The Mystery of a Cornish Moor is another 
story of the curiosity-exciting and time-kill¬ 
ing order. Most of the incidents are of the 
good old-fashioned melodramatic kind, but 
they are run together in a by no means un¬ 
skilful fashion; and there is a certain 
gruesome originality in the scene where 
the passionate Nita administers poison to 
her wicked old grandfather, and remarks 
that while she is waiting for him to die she 
will talk to him—which she does with great 
plainness of speech. The “new author” 
proves himself quite equal to the production 
of a shilling shocker which is neither better 
nor worse than the average specimen of its 
kind. 

James Ashoboft Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Primer on Browning. By F. Mary Wilson. 
(Macmillans.) Miss Wilson has undertaken a 
very serious and difficult task for her first essay 
as an author, if, indeed, it be her first. It is 
no less than to write a short account, or rather 
extract the argument, of all Bobert Browning’s 
voluminous poems, and to preface them with an 
account of the author, his life, philosophy, 
religion, and power as a poet. It is called a 
“ Primer”—it might with equal accuracy have 
been called a “ Precis ”—and it is composed in 
a workmanlike manner of three parts: literary 
life, characteristics, and introductions to the 
poems. If any poet ever needed such intro¬ 


ductions, it is, perhaps, Browning. A hint or 
clue to the thought of such poems as “ JamosLee,” 
for instance, will save many persons a great deal 
of trouble. Whether Miss Wilson’s account 
of “Bordello” will tend greatly to eluci¬ 
date it may be questioned; but at least she has 
not been disoouraged by any difficulties in the 
text, but has gone bravely through the waters, 
whatever their depth, and has emerged smiling 
if rather drowned. Her introduction to several 
other of the longer poems, as, for instance, 
“Prince Hohenstiel-Scnwangau,”or the longest 
of all, the “ Bing and the Book,” will be less 
useful to students, perhaps, than to those who 
do not care to take the trouble to read the 
poems themselves. We fear there is no royal 
road to Browning, but still Miss Wilson has not 
laboured in vain. Such a careful piece of work 
is sure of its reward in one way or another, even 
if that reward be principally the strengthening 
and maturing of the writer’s own intellectual 
and literary powers, which are evidently above 
the average. 

Tales and Legends of National Origin, or 
Widely Current in England from Early Times. 
With Critical Introductions by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. (Sonnenschein.) This handsomely 
printed volume of “ ballads made easy ” is in¬ 
tended to serve a purpose like to that of Lamb’s 
Tales. The editor has been at considerable 
pains to give prose versions, for the use of those 
who dread a quaint phrase or lack sufficient 
literary enthusiasm to find pleasure in their 
Percy. He has added slight prefatory notes 
to each version, and has thrown in an introduc¬ 
tion of some fifteen pages on matters both 
obvious and debatable. We earnestly hope 
that it may be the means of introducing the 
young and benighted to the old stories. Mr. 
Hazlitt, we fear, stands in the way of this 
consummation; for, like Hotspur, he finds his 
teeth set on edge by “ nothing so much as the 
mincing poetry ” of the old ballads. 

“ In their metrical dress,” he says, “ the uncouth 
orthography and the redundant doggerel are apt 
at once to mystify and repel; and stories, which 
might as well have been allowed to remain in 
MS. or in black letter, when the spelling and 
style are equally archaic, are susceptible by faith- 
fid and judicious handling of yielding to the 
lovers of the ballad and the folk-tale a store at 
once of entertainment and instruction ” (p. xiii). 

It may be doubted whether his pages show this 
“ judicial handling.” It must, indeed, be no 
small task to make Robin Hood feel comfort¬ 
able in a frock-coat. What said the nut- 
brown maid to her swain ? 

“ 0 Lord, what is thys worldys blysse, 

That changeth as the mone ! 

Mv somers day in lusty May 
Is derked before the none. 

I here you say Farewell: Nay, nay, 

We depart nat so sone. 

Why say ye so ? wheder wyll ye go P 
Alas! what have ye done P 

All mv welfare to sorrowe and care 
Sholde chaunge, yf ye were gone; 

For, in my mynde, of all mahkynde 
I love but you alone.” 

What saith Mr. Hazlitt to bis reader ? 

“ O Lord! what availeth the happiness of the 
world? The glory of a summer’s day is quenched 
before noon. I hear thee say farewell. Nay, 
nay; we are not so soon to depart. Whither wilt 
thou go P What hast thou done P All my cheer 
would turn to sorrow wert thou once away. For 
of all men I love only thee ! ” 

Verily, the glory of a summer’s day is 
quenched! Paraphrase has been called an un¬ 
holy use of ink and paper: it is certainly so 
when ballads are the victims. Had Mr. Haz¬ 
litt withheld his sneer at the old forms, we 
should have been content to say that he had a 
well-meaning, though mistaken, notion about 
literary duty. He may, like the fantastical 


Spaniard, have “ the subject newly writ o’er; ” 
but men will not yet choose to forget their 
heritage of music and vigour from the times 
“ when the world was very guilty ” of the 
making of ballads. 

Selected Essays of Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated by Ernest Belfort Bax. (Bell.) Mr. 
Bax, while selecting from Schopenhauer’s 
“ Parerga and Paralipomena ” the essays con¬ 
tained in this volume, has obviously kept in 
view to a greater extent than is to be observed 
in some other recently published volumes of 
selections from the same work the illustration 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. The attention 
at present directed towards this philosophy 
owes its origin not merely to Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism being in accord with the spirit of the 
time, but also to the theory of the Irrational 
Will ever rushing into life, and the consequent 
struggle to live, agreeing with certain forms of 
scientific thought which are prominently before 
the publio mind, and with the soeptioal 
tendency which results therefrom. This may 
be seen from the following quotation from 
Schopenhauer, as translated by Mr. Bax : 

“ The unhappy constitution of a world in which 
living beings subsist by mutually devouring each 
other, the consequent dread and distress of all 
that has life, the multitude and colossal magnitude 
of evil, the variety and inevitability of grief often 
attaining to horror, the burden of life itself hurry¬ 
ing forward to the bitterness of death cannot 
honestly be reconciled with its being the work of 
a united All-Goodness, All-Wisdom, and All- 
Power.” 

The volume includes the celebrated essay “ On 
Women,"that “under-sized, narrow-shouldered, 
broad-hipped, and short-legged sex,” which 
“ only the male intellect befogged through the 
sexual impulse could call fair.” Mr. Bax’s 
biographical introduction tells again of the 
occasion when Schopenhauer maybe regarded 
as giving some practical illustration of his 
misogynism on his unfortunate fellow-lodger, 
the seamstress, Louise Marquet. According 
to Mr. Bax, Schopenhauer “ seized her by the 
waist, and violently flung her out, at the same 
time using an expression more energetic than 

S arliamentary.” But, as maybe seen from Dr. 

:winner’s biography, Schopenhauer, in his 
answer addressed to the court before which the 
case was heard, admitted the use of the ‘ ‘ unpar¬ 
liamentary ” expression, but denied altogether 
the violent "flinging out.” Mr. Bax’s selection 
is designed not only for the philosophical 
student, but also for the general reader. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the “ general 
reader” will not find some parts of the nook a 
little “stiff.” Mr. Bax, it may be added, 
would have done well to exercise greater care 
in revising the press, especially in the quotations. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised 
by William Calder. (Blackwoods.) Despite 
the hope expressed by Mr. Calder, that by 
means of his “ epitome ” readers “ may be led 
of their own accord to go to the Poet of the 
Dawn, the Well of English undefiled,” &c., &c., 
we can view his work in no other light than as 
a bad piece of book-making. Chaucer’s stories 
retold in auctioneer’s English seem to us very 
unlikely to appeal “ to young folks and 
ordinary readers ”; and of all the so-called 
attempts to popularize the great poet with 
which we are acquainted Mr. Calder’s is by 
far the worst. 

“ Well cowde he stolen com and tollen thrice, 
And yet he hadde a thombe of gold pard£: ” 

wrote Chaucer, and it is thus that these two 
lines are paraphrased: 

“ He was a man who had evidently made money 
by his trade—not always, it was said, by perfectly 
honest means, but as was the habit of many 
other millers of his day by taking far more than his 
rightful share of the corn which was given him by 
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his neighbours to grind. And yet he ought to 
have been above falling into such practices, for he 
was an excellent workman, and his fair earnings 
would hare amply satisfied one of less rapacious 
desires.” 

Surely never before was a great poet so cruelly 
epitomised, paraphrased, explained, and trans¬ 
lated ! So far as any popularisation of the 
Canterbury Tales is needed, the need has already 
been very fairly supplied by Mr. Saunders’s 
little book, reprinted two years ago, of whose 
existence Mr. Calder seems uneasily aware 
by the strange title—An Epitome of a Pilgrim¬ 
age !—which he has adopted for his own work. 
But the mere production of such books is in a 
manner harmful, as tending to keep alive the 
superstition as to the difficulty of Chaucer’s 
language. When, as in the present case, they 
are badly done, they have no excuse for 
existing. 

Strange Adventures of some very Old Friends. 
By Dorothy S. Sinclair. (Biggs.) The capital 
illustrations, by T. M. Bowles, are sufficient 
by themselves to make these fairy tales—which 
are well enough told—popular with children. 
We like especially the weird and beautiful 
creature which, in defiance of all natural laws, 
unites a lovely woman with a peacock’s tail by 
means of a lion’s body. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans will issue before the end 
of March a posthumous volume of poems by 
the late Earl of Lytton, entitled Marah. None 
of these poems have hitherto been published, 
and they include the verses upon which Lord 
Lytton was engaged on the very day of his 
death. 

Lord Randolph Churchill is now re¬ 
casting his letters to the Daily Graphic for 
publication in book form. He will add 
additional passages throughout, and write a 
new preface and a new final chapter. The 
volume will contain a portrait, numerous full- 
page illustrations, and a map of the route. 
Messrs. Sampson Low hope to be able to 
publish it, under the title of Travel, Sport, and 
Politics in South Africa, early in April. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately Lord Connemara's Tours in 
India, 1886-1890, by Mr. J. D. Rees, of the 
Madras Civil Service, author of “ The Duke of 
Clarence in Southern India.” 

Messrs. William Blackwood & 8ons have 
in the press a volume of Essays, by Mr. J. a W. 
Cross, the editor of George Eliot’s Life; and 
also a Narrative of Personal Experiences in 
Ireland under the Land League, by the late 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 

The new firm of Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane will publish, as one of their first volumes, 
a collection of poems on pictures, entitled Sight 
and Song, by Michael Field. The edition is 
limited to four hundred copies. 

Besides the Historical Essays recently 
issued, Prof. E. A. Freeman also has in the 
press a new volume of Miscellaneous Essays, 
to be published by Messrs. Macmillans. 

In addition to those previously announced, 
arrangements have been made by Sir W. W. 
Hunter for the following new volumes in the 
series of “ Rulers of India ” : Albuquerque : and 
the Portuguese in India, by Mr. H. Morse 
Stephen; Lord Clive: and the Establishment of 
the English in India, by Colonel Malleson; 
Lord Wellesley, by Major Ross of Bladensburg; 
and Lord Laivrence, by Sir C. W. Aitchison, 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

Prof. David Masson, the editor of Milton 
and of De Quinoey, has written a volume of 
Edinburgh Sketches and Memories, which will 


be published during the spring season by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

The same firm also announce the following 
novels : Calmer's Caves: or, The Quality of 
Mercy, by Mr. Richard Dowling; Bom in Exile, 
by Mr. George Hissing; The Story of a Struggle: 
A Tale of the Grampians, by Elizabeth Gilldaon; 
Under Two Skies, by Mr. C. W. Homung; Under 
Other Conditions, by the Rev. W. 8. Lach- 
8zyrma; and A Philosopher's Window, by Lady 
Lindsay. 

Mr. Heinemann has in preparation a series 
of the Lives of ‘‘Cheat Educators.” The 
following volumes are so far contemplated :— 
Loyola: or, the Educational System of the 
Jesuits, by the Rev. Thomas Hughes ; Aristotle : 
or, The Ancient Educational Ideals, by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson; Alcuin : or, The Rise of the 
Christian Schools, by Prof. Andrew F. West; 
Abelard: or, The Origin and early History of 
Universities, by Prof. Jules Gabriel Compayre, 
of Toulouse; Pestalozzi: or, The Friend and 
Student of Children, by Mr. J. G. Fitch; 
Froebel, by Mr. J. Courthope Bowen; Horace 
Mann: or, Public Education in the United 
States; also volumes on Rousseau: or, Educa¬ 
tion according to Nature; Herbart: or, Modem 
German Education; and Thomas Arnold: or, 
The English Education of To-day. The first two 
are nearly ready, and will be issued shortly. 

On Thursday next, March 18, will be pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in London and New 
York, a novel written in collaboration by Miss 
Blanche Willis Howard and Mr. William 
Sharp. The story will be issued here, in one 
volume, by Messrs. Osgood, MoUvaine & Co., 
under the title A Fellowe and His Wife, 
suggested by the line in “ Othello.” A novel 
feature in this literary partnership is the 
responsibility, from first to last, of Miss 
Howard for the hero, and of her collaborator 
for the heroine. The story, the two back¬ 
grounds of which are laid in Rome and in the 
north of Prussia, is told wholly in letters— 
letters, moreover, from the hero and heroine, 
who, it may be added, are also husband and 
wife. 

Mr. Edward Arnold will publish im¬ 
mediately A Book about the Garden and the 
Gardener, by the Dean of Rochester, author of 
‘ ‘ A Book about Roses,” of which eleven editions 
have been sold. The new volume will contain 
a number of miscellaneous papers, and will 
include •' The Six of Spades,” which was 
formerly published separately, but has been 
out of print for many years. A steel engrav¬ 
ing of “ Love among the Tea Roses,” by Leech 
will form the frontispiece. 

Mr Edward Arnold has also in the press a 
new edition of A Little Tour in Ireland, the illus¬ 
trations of which are admitted to contain 
some of Leech’s best work, the letterpress being 
from the pen of “ Oxonian,” who was no other 
than the present Deem of Rochester. All the 
original wood-blocks and the well-known steel- 
plate entitled “The Claddagh” were given by 
Leech to his friend Reynolds Hole, and will be 
used in the new edition, now about to be 
published after an interval of more than thirty 
years. In order to do due justice to the illus¬ 
trations, Mr. Arnold will issue one hundred 
oopies on large paper, with frontispiece 
coloured by hand alter Leech’s own water- 
oolour sketch, in addition to the ordinary 
edition. 

Mr John Grant, of Edinburgh, has in the 
press a new edition of The Costume of the Clans, 
the folio volume by the Brothers Stuart, who 
posed in society some fifty years ago as grandsons 
of the Young Pretender. The text—to which 
has been ,adaed biographies of the authors— 
has been carefully revised, while the thirty- 
seven full page plates are facsimiles of the 


originals. There will be two editions, one with 
the plates coloured by hand, the other with the 
plates uncoloured. 

Messrs. Nisbet & Co. have in the press a 
volume to be called A Modern Disciple. The 
author is the Rev. Arthur Jenkinson, minister 
of Innellan, Argyllshire. The book discusses 
the subject of Christian ideals and beliefs in 
relation to modem thought and experience. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. have 
arranged with Mr. G. H. F. Nye to publish a 
popular historical account of the Church of 
England, under the title of The Church and 
Her Story. The book will be illustrated. 

The title of Mrs. Spender’s new novel, to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Hutchinson, is 
A Waking. It is a study of a girl struggling 
upwards, through times of stress and darkness, 
to work out her own and her husband’s 
salvation. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces the following 
new volumes of verse for early publication 
The House of Omri, bv Stanley Weall, author 
of “ Sturm and Drang” ; Poems, by M. C. and 
A. E. Gillington ; and The Temple of Man, by 
Thomas Folliott. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will aid 
to their “ Young Collector” series— Book Col¬ 
lecting, by Mr. J. H. Slater; and Postage Stamps, 
by Mr. W. T. Ogilvie. 

A fifth edition of Dr. Jessopp’s collection 
of essays, The Coming of the Friars, will be 
published immediately, together with a cheap 
edition of Arcady. Both books will exemplify 
a new departure in binding. 

The first large edition issued this week by 
Messrs. Cassell of the one volume edition of 
Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister was more than 
subscribed for by the trade in advance of pub¬ 
lication. A second edition is now at press, and 
will be ready in a few days. 

Messrs. Ward & Lock have just re-issued 
The White House by the Sea, Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s first venture in fiction, which, simple 
as it is, has in one edition after another survived 
a generation. 

The March number of Literary Opinion, con¬ 
taining a full-page portrait of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, completes the first volume of the 
present series. The April number, whioh in¬ 
augurates a new series, will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. Mr. A. Patohett 
Martin continues as editor. 

The Richard Jefferies memorial will be in¬ 
augurated in Salisbury Cathedral on Wednes¬ 
day next, March 9, when the Bishop of Salisborv 
will open the proceedings, and the Dean will 
deliver an address on the Life and Character of 
Mr. Jefferies. The memorial—a bust—is by 
Miss Thomas, who executed the bust of Fielding 
for the Shire-hall, Taunton. 

The Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon writes: 

“ The restoration of the chancel of the Collegiate 
Church of Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakspere 
lies, is complete, and was crowned yesterday by a 
reopening service, at which a sermon was preached 
by the Dean of Lincoln. The chancel has been 
closed for two years, during which the following 
restorations have taken place:—The walls have 
been scraped and the disfiguring whitewash 
removed; the tomb of the founder, Thomas 
Balsall, who died exactly 400 years ago, has been 
repaired; the altar slab of St. Thomas of Canterbury’s 
chapel, which had been buried since the Reforma¬ 
tion, has been recovered and restored to use as the 
high altar; the pavement has been relaid; the 
panelling behind the stalls, of which faint traces 
remained, has been renewed; and the windows 
have all been filled with stained glass, the old 
glass having, as Wheler’s History tells us, been 
removed in 1791. Our work has been subjected 
to severe criticism, which we have been contented 
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to meet by saying that it was under the charge of 
Messrs. Bodley Sc Gamer.” 

The Newspaper Press Directory for 1892 states 
that there are now published in the United 
Kingdom 2255 newspapers, distributed as 
follows : — London, 461 ; Provinces, 1302; 
Wales, 95; Scotland, 206; Ireland, 167 ; Isles, 
24; of these there are—138 daily papers 
published in England, 6 in Wales, 20 in 
Scotland, 19 in Ireland, 2 in the minor British 
Isles. The magazines number 1901, of which 
more than 473 are of a decidedly religious 
character. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At a Congregation held at Cambridge last 
week, two graces were rejected by the Senate: 
(1) proposing the appointment of two 
lecturers in agricultural science and a director 
of agricultural studies, by a majority of 
103 votes to ,91; and (2) proposing a syndi¬ 
cate to consider a memorial suggesting a 
substitute for Greek in science degrees, by a 
majority of 154 votes to 105. 

Sib Frederick Pollock, Corpus professor 
of jurisprudence at Oxford, will deliver a 
public lecture on Saturday next, March 12, 
upon “ Anglo-Saxon Law.” 

The Rev. G. F. Browne, who has now taken 
up his residence in London as Canon of St. Paul’s, 
proposes to deliver one more course of lectures 
at Cambridge next term, as Disney professor of 
archaeology. He will then deal specially with 
recent discoveries of early English art-work, 
and with the sculptured stones, metal-work, 
Ogam and other inscriptions of Ireland, and 
also give a summary of the five courses he has 
delivered since his appointment in 1888. The 
lectures will, as usual, be illustrated with out¬ 
line rubbings and photographs. 

Mb. Henry Balfour, of Trinity College, 
has been appointed curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford for a term of six years, his 
stipend of £200 a year being paid from the 
university chest. 

The trustees of the Aubrey Moore memorial 
fund have allotted £25 to the Rev. H. A. Red- 
path—who is continuing the Concordance of 
the Septuagint begun by the late Dr. Hatch— 
in order to enable him to visit Italy and collate 
the MS. of the Psalterium Graeco-Latinum 
Veronense. 

The Cambridge meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society will be held in Trinity College, on 
Monday next, March 7, at 8.30 p.m. The 
following is the subject of the symposium, in 
which Prof. H. Sidgwick, and Messrs. J. H. 
Muirhead, G. F. Stout, and S. Alexander have 
promised to take part, “ Is the Distinction 
between is and ought ultimate and irreducible ? ” 

At the meeting of the Ancient History 
Society at Oxford last week, Mr. F. Haverfield 
—who is now in residence at Christ Church— 
read a paper on recent excavations at Chester, 
illustrated with magic-lantern slides; and he 
will repeat the lecture at a public meeting next 
Monday. 

At the annual general meeting of the mem¬ 
bers of University College, London, held last 
week, Mr. J. Eric Erichsen, and the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild were re-elected, the former 
as president, and the latter as treasurer, and 
Lord Reay was elected vice-president. Mr. 
Ashbumer, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Henry 
Cunynghame, and Profs. Foxwell, Ramsay, 
Schafer, and Roger Smith were elected members 
of council. The following were elected fellows 
of the college:—G. T. Bennett, H. J. Cohen, 
Philippa Fawcett, Peroy Flemming, Raymond 
Johnson, W. E. Long, W. P. May, and E. H. 
Thane. The following were admitted life 


overnors of the oollege:—James Bonar, B. L. 
lohen, Sir Gerald Graham, Lord Kelvin, Prof. 
W. P. Ker, J. F. Rotton, Sir David Salomons, 
Prof. Henry Sidgwiok, Joseph H. Swann, and 
Prof. L. F. Vemon-Haroourt. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Court of 
Governors of Owens College, held at Manchester 
on Tuesday, the Duke of Devonshire was 
elected president, in succession to his father ; 
Dr. J. Dreschfeld was appointed to the chair of 
medicine, vacant by the resignation of Dr. J. 
E. Morgan; the title of emeritus professor was 

S 'ven to Mr. W. C. Williamson and Dr. J. E. 

organ; and it was resolved that the age for 
the admission of students to the oollege should 
be raised from fifteen to sixteen years. 

The annual address to the students of the 
London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching will be .delivered at the Mansion 
House by Canon Browne, Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, on Saturday, March 
19, at 3 p.m. Canon Browne has selected as 
the title of his address, “ The Future of Univer¬ 
sity Extension in London.” The chair will be 
taken by the Lord Mayor. 

Lady Lyttelton has been ■ elected lady 
visitor at Queen’s College, Harley Street. 

The Rev. C. Merk has been appointed to 

S rofessor of German at the Royal Academy of 
lusic, in succession to the late Dr. Weil. 

The professors of the University of Breslau 
have sent a petition to the Prussian Diet praying 
it to reject the Primary Education Bill. The 
petition is signed by fifty-three professors, 
representing all the faculties. A petition to 
the same effect has also been presented by the 
professors of Halle. 

At the conclusion of the closing lecture of 
Prof. Max Muller’s fourth and last course of 
Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, Principal Caird 
made the following remarks: 

“ Before we part with our first Gifford lecturer— 
first iu time, and, as I have no doubt time will 
show, first in ability and learning—I think it will 
be the feeling of ail who hear me that we should 
offer him our cordial thanks for the instruction 
and enjoyment with which for four successive 
years Ms lectures have been listened to. For my 
own part I regret that, owing to the pressure of 
official and other engagements, I have so seldom 
been one of his auditors ; but the successive series 
of lectures have, with what to me seems almost 
marvellous rapidity, been given to the world, so 
that I have had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them in their printed form. In 
these lectures not a few of Prof. Max Muller's 
hearers and readers have found the distinguished 
lecturer retracing ground with which from their 
study of his writings they had long been 
conversant, and gathering up into a coherent and 
systematic form the results of his long labours in 
that “science of religions” of which, in this 
country at least, he may almost be said to be the 
creator. If I may be permitted to indulge in 
personal reminiscences, I can recall the wonder 
and delight with which many long years ago I 
first read the Chips from a German Workshop, 
the new world of profound historic interest which 
it opened up to me, the avidity with which I 
absorbed the facts and ideas it brought before me, 
and the unblushing larceny with which in a course 
of lectures I had to deliver I appropriated and 
reproduced them. I must not trespass on your 
time further than to say that these lectures have 
been characterised by that combination of learning 
and research, with a rare faculty of exposition, 
and a singular lucidity, force, and brilliancy of 
expression, which pertain to all that proceeds from 
his fertile pen. They unite, if he will allow me to 
say so, that exhaustive profundity of matter 
which in almost every branch of knowledge is the 
characteristic of the country of his birth, with 
that clearness and simplicity of form which is the 
characteristic of the country of his adoption. I 
will only venture to add, as one other merit of the 
lectures, that he has been faithful to the conditions 


laid down by the founder, that his ultimate appeal 
should be not to authority but to fact and 
experience and to the response of the human 
conscience to what is true and good. And I am 
sure that the freedom which he has claimed for 
h i ms elf he will readily concede to his auditors. 
If any of us have not been able to accept all the 
conclusions he has reached, if they nave not 
invariably seemed to us to be borne out by the facts 
he has adduced and the arguments he has based 
on them, he is, I believe, the last man to be 
offended by our taking up this attitude of intellii 
gent criticism. On the contrary, he will, I am 
persuaded, regard it as one of the highest merits 
of a teacher that he stimulates thought and 
inquiry in other minds, and that, instead of 
blindly accepting his teaching, it should stir them 
up, in his case as in every other, to prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good.” 


OBITUARY. 

MISS CLOUGH, 

Newnham College, Cambridge. 
When we were told in the early morning of 
last Saturday that our Principal had passed 
away from this life, the feeling of sorrow that 
the head of our college was gone from us was 
mixed with the feeling of deeper sorrow, that 
we had lost a dear and revered friend. Miss 
Clough had been ailing for some time past— 
sinoe the middle of the Michaelmas term— 
suffering from weakness of the heart, her 
physician said; while for the last three weeks 
she had stayed in her room. But, though this 
was so, We all looked forward to her recovery, 
and hoped that she would long continue to be 
our head, even if she were to hand over to 
others the duties and cares belonging to the 
everyday routine work of the oollege. But this 
was not to be. 

Anne Clough was bom on January 20, 1820, 
one of four children, and the elder sister of 
Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet. Her father 
was James Butler Clough, of Plas Clough, in 
Denbighshire. Much of her early life was spent 
in America, at Charleston, and in Canada; but 
she returned to England and to her birthplaoe, 
Liverpool, when she was about twenty years 
old. From the first she showed extraordinary 
interest in young girls and their education. 
While still herself a girl, she began a day 
school in Liverpool; and when, in 1852, 
she went with her mother to live at Amble- 
side, she continued to keep a girls’ school. 
Here used to come the children of the 
village as well as the children of the gentlefolk 
living around to say their lessons to Miss 
Clough, and to learn never-to-be-forgotten 
lessons of perseverance, courage, and un¬ 
selfishness. She was much loved at Amble- 
side, and she herself in later years used 
often to tell us of her Westmoreland home 
and friends. In 1860 her mother died, 
and one year later, in Florence, her brother 
Arthur. After this Miss Clough gave up her 
school, and came to live in the South of Eng¬ 
land with her sister-in-law and her brother’s 
children. But she continued to work as 
ardently as ever for the oause of girls’ educa¬ 
tion. It was largely through her efforts that 
lectures were started for ladies in Manchester 
and Liverpool; and out of these arose the 
North of England Council, which first put the 
matter of women’s education on a sound foot¬ 
ing, and organised, with the help of a number 
of university men, courses of lectures for 
women in many towns. These succeeded so 
well as to show that the demand for a better 
organised education, whether for young women 
intending to be teachers, or for those who 
wished to devote time to study for its own 
sake, was real and strong. And so, in 1869, 
Cambridge University started its higher local 
examinations for women; and in 1871 Mr. 
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Henry Sidgwick and others invited Miss Clough 
to come to Cambridge and manage a house for 
five girl students who wished to attend, univer¬ 
sity and college lectures. Out of this small 
house in Regent-street and from these five 
students have gradually grown up our college of 
140 students and our three halls—Clough Hall, 
Sidgwick Hall, and Old Hall, so called be¬ 
cause it was the first of the three. In friendly 
and healthy competition with Girton College, 
Newnham College year by year sends in its 
students for the various Cambridge examina¬ 
tions, carries off its full share of honours, and 
adds, we may be well assured, directly or in¬ 
directly to the usefulness and happiness of the 
lives of a multitude of English girls. 

How much of the success of our college is 
due to Miss Clough, none can know so well as 
those who have worked with her or under her. 
The risk of failure was great at first: much 
opposition, spoken or silent, had to be lived 
down. But her tact, her good judgment, her 
patience, her hopefulness were unfailing, and 
to these in large measure is due the success of 
the cause to which she devoted her life. In 
thinking of her character, the qualities which 
seem to stand out most prominently are her 
large mindedness, her silent devotion to duty, 
her entire unselfishness; but alongside of 
these, memories of other qualities throng 
forward—of her patience, her freedom from 
contempt or scorn of any, and perhaps not least 
her delightful sense of humour. 

In private life few women were more 
fascinating than Miss Clough; for she had 
travelled much, she had known all sorts and 
conditions of men, she had read all kinds of 
books. The interest she took in people (per¬ 
haps in women more than in men!) was 
something extraordinary : we used to say, not 
only did Miss Clough know all about each one 
of her students—she knew also all about their 
homes and friends, and she seemed never to 
forget anyone. If a student returned to Newn¬ 
ham after an absence of ten years, she was sure 
to be remembered and welcomed by Miss 
Clough as warmly as if she had only left Cam¬ 
bridge last year. In Cambridge Miss Clough 
will be much missed—in Newnham she has 
left a gap which cannot be filled; but her 
memory and her influence will long live among 
us, for she is one 

“ Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude ; in scorn 
For miserable aims, that end with self; 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues." 

J. L. 


whose talent is certain remarkable, and on M, 
Alexandre Seon who, it seems, is called 
France a “symbolist of tints,” and appears 
novel, but who is only an old friend with a 
new name to those who know the history of 


the pre-Baphaelite school in England—is 
liberally illustrated with whole-page engravings, 
besides cuts in text. The articles themselves 
are interesting, the combination of modernity 
of expression and antiquity of feature in M. 
Vallotton’s work, for instance, being extremely 
noteworthy. But there are some half -dozen other 
papers, not one of which is without its interest, 
ana the whole is a pleasing contrast to the 
commonplace pretences of the average illus¬ 
trated review. 


IN MEMOR1AM. 

AMITE CLOUGH—DIED FEBRUARY 27, 1892. 
All women, honour her ! By the glad hours 
Ye owe her, by the joy, the ripened powers, 

By youth renewed, by all ye have laid by 
Through her for age, let not her memory die: 
She gave you to the Muses; grant it true 
Ye once were slaves, thus she enfranchised you. 

Michael Field. 
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anno 664 lata. ed. C. C. Zachariae a Lingenthal. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
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l’Euphrate: dtude de gdographie modems et de stratdgie 
antique. Paris: Finmn-Diaot. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Lboband, E. Documents inddits conoemant Rhigas Vdles- 
tinlis et see compagnons de martyre. Paris: Leroux. 
10 fr. 

Losebth, J. Das Granum catalogi praesulum Moraviae, 
nach der Handachrift d. Obntttzer Domcapitelarcbivs 
hrsg. Leipzig : Freytag. 1 M. 90 Pf. 

Zf.llk, L. J., u. A. Kmaff. Die Blockade der Festung 
Luxemburg durch die Truppen der franzosiaohen Re- 
publik 1794—1796. Luxemburg: Buck. 4 M. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The second number of L' Art et L'ldSe keeps 
very well up to a standard which is certainly 
higher than that of Le. Livre Modeme, if only 
because of the greater variety of the subjects. 
The editor opens it with an interesting account 
of M. Auguste De La Herche, the Palissy (mutatis 
mutandis ) of the day in France. This—as well 
as two other similar articles on M. Felix 
Yallotton, the “primitive” wood engraver 
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7 fr. 60 c. 
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hersteUgn. Buch I.—IV. 1. R«ihe. Leipzig: Teubner. 
2 M. 80 Pf. 
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sur un abr£g<5 du commentaire d'Hierocies, manuscrit 
grec de la biblioth£que de gen^ve. Basel: Georg. 1 M. 

Schonk, L. Le Jargon et Jobelin de Francois Villon, suivi 
du jargon au theatre. Paris: Lemerre. 20 fr. 
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Alexandrinerzeit. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 14 M. 
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Werken. Leipzig: Freytag. 6M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME RIMES IN GOWER. 

Cambridge: Feb. 99,1892. 

In a previous letter (Acajjkmy, February 27, 
1892) I drew attention to the manner in which 
Prof. Lonnsbury, in his Studies in Chaucer, 
has rather recklessly attacked the poet’s rimes. 

Gower likewise oomes in for some sharp 
rebukes. In eighteen specified instances we 
are expressly told that he makes false rimes; 
but anyone who looks up the references, and 
stops to consider the matter, will hardly agree 
with this. In my opinion, the critic is wrong 
in every instance; and those who pause to 
reflect will see why. 

In the following sentences I denote the 
Professor’s work by “ L.,” adding the volume 
and page. “ G.” means Pauli’s edition of 
Gower, and “Str.” means Stratmann’s Dic¬ 
tionary, ed. Bradley. I now take every instance 
in order, and give what I believe to be the 
correot solution of all the difficulties raised. 

L. i. 390, G. iii. 320. G. rimes “enemy” (end¬ 
ing in -y) with “envye” (ending in -ye). 

Answer. In this case “ enemye ” is the right 
form. It is used of a woman, and represents 
inimicam, not inimicum. Chalmers’s edition 
has ennemie {cf. Ital. nimica, Dante, Purg] 
31, 87). 

L. i. 405. Here we read: 

“ The preterites ‘ horde,’ 4 wente,’ ‘ made,’ 
4 foughte,’ 4 tremblede,’ and 4 com ’ will be found 
ryming respectively with the pp. ‘answerd,’ 

4 went,’ 4 had,’ 4 taught,’ 4 assembled,’ and‘over¬ 
come.’ He also has the infinitive 4 wedde ’|ryming 
with the pp. 4 sped.’ ” 

I answer all these points as follows: 

G. i. 151. Prof. Child says that “ adjectives 
and participles standing in the predicate some¬ 
times take e in the plural, sometimes are un¬ 
varied,” on Gower, §92. 

Just so; “ answerd-e ” is plural. 

G. ii. 7. I admit that if “ went” were a pp. 
it could not be “ wente ”; but it is a substan¬ 
tive. The reading, as it stands, is mere non¬ 
sense, and can neither be construed nor parsed. 
Correct is to his, and read : 

For it so longe passed is 
Sith first that ye fro home wente, 

That wel nigh every man his wente 
To there I am, while ye be oute, 

Had made.” 

“ Had made his wente ” means 44 had made his 
way.” Chaucer has the same form, Troilus, 
ii. 815; see Str., p. 676. 

G. ii. 23. Here we find: 44 Whan that he 
Tharbis wedded hadde.” L. calls “ hadde ” a 
pp. Really ? For it means, 44 be had wed.” 

G. ii. 307. Here occurs the pt. t. sing. 
“ faught,” the true pt. t. of the strong verb 
“fehten” (Str.). To call “fehten” a weak 
verb is as bad as calling “hadde" a pp. just 

ftl)OV8i 

G. iii. 263. The pt. t. of “tremblen” is, 
however, not “tremblede,” but simply “trem¬ 
bled.” Verbs of A.F. origin seldom take the 
fuller termination. 

G. iii. 350. I do not read 4 com ’ as a past 
tense; I make it 44 com-e,” may come, 
pres. sing. subj. It is quite right; see the 
context. 

G. iii. 265. The line is— 44 But er the caus-e 
wer-e fully spedde.” Here are eleven syllables, 
so the text is wrong. We have only to omit 
were,” and all is right. Thus 44 spedde ” is a 
pt.t., not a pp. 

L. ii. 54: 

44 In the Con/. Amantis, 4 minde ’ rymea with 4 ende,’ 
‘pit’ with the pp. ‘let,’ ‘hilles’ with ‘elles, 
‘fled’ with ‘hid,’ ‘lesaeth’ with ‘misseth,’ and 
the verb 4 kenne ’ with the nonn 4 sin,’ appearing 
in the form 4 Benue.’ ” 

Gower was 


Why not? 
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may be allowed to use (as Shoreham did) true 
Kentish forms. It is all qnite easy. The A.8. 
y becomes e in Kentish; and to this day Petman 
{i.e., Pitman) is a common name in Margate. 
Take the oases. 

G. ii. 23, 67; iii. 125. Bead “ mende ” 
(A.S. mynd) ; see Str., p. 440. 

G. ii. 293. Bead “ pet” (A.8. pyt) ; see Str., 
p. 489). 

G. ii. 158. Bead “ helles ” (from A.S. hyll) ; 
see Str., p. 353. 

G. ii. 169. Bead “fledde,” “hedde.” That 
“hedde” is the true form for “he hid” will 
appear below. 

G. iii. 12. “ Lesseth ” makes no sort of sense ; 
it is an obvious error for “lisseth,” i.e., alle¬ 
viates. The verb occurs again, spelt “ lisse ” 
(G. iii. 82). 

G. ii. 309. “Senne” (A.8. synn, fern., g.d. 
and ace. synne) is all right (see Str., p. 590). 

L. ii 64: 

“ Gower has some most pronounced instances of 
unusual rymes. He rymes the preterite ‘ had ’ 
with ‘bed,’ ‘leiser’ with ‘desire,’ and ‘dore,’ a 
door, with the verb ‘ dare,’ in the form * dore.’ ” 

G. i. 256. A glance at the context shows that 
Pauli’s “hadde” is a blunder for “hedde,” 
i.e., he hid, as in the edition by Chalmers. It 
rimes with the dat. “ bedde.” And why not ? 

G. ii. 95, 242. The right forms are “ leisir,” 
“ desir,” and rime correctly. Pauli has “ leiser ” 
(twice). I appeal from Pauli to Gower himself, 
who, in his thirty-third French Balade, rimes 
loisir with obeir. 

G. ii. 96. The form “ dore ” is not wrong, for 
the phrase is “ if I dore.” It means “ if I may 
dare ”; and “ dore ” is the pres. t.s. subjunctive. 
I should prefer “ dorre,” as in Bobert of 
Brunne; but I am not going to condemn 
Gower for so small a point as the use of one r 
for two. 

L. ii. 72 ; G. ii. 239 : 

“We find a writer so particular as Gower ryming 
the preposition ‘ for ’ with the pp. ‘ forlore.’ ” 

This is a little too “ particular.” The line is : 
“To don that thou art com-e for-e." Here 
“ fore ” is not the ordinary preposition exactly. 
It is used at the end of a sentence; and it 
makes a difference. It is, perhaps, not the 
A.S. for, but rather the A.S. fore, on account 
of. Observe that Chaucer and others make 
“wher-for-e” and “ther-for-e” trisyllabic; 
see Cromie’s Bime-Index, p. 190; Str., p. 358 
(s.v. hwar), p. 628 (s.v. that). It is clear that 
Gower here associates “that., fore” with 
these trisyllabic forms. 

It seems to me that the attack fails on every 
point, and that some of the mistakes are such 
as ought not to have been made. I again 
regret the introduction of all these instances 
for the purpose of a special argument. Even 
Gower is worthy of more respect. 

I still have some corrections in reserve. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE BEGINING8 OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 

II. 

Athenaeum Club, 8.W.: Feb. 22, 1882. 

In my previous letter I endeavoured to show 
that the Persians conquered Elam about the 
year 600 b.c. Whence 'did they come ? This 
is indeed a puzzling question. At first sight, it 
would seem natural to derive them from the 
country south of Elam known as Parsa to the 
natives, Persia to the Greeks, Paris to the 
Arabs, and still called Fare; and this is 
the generally accepted notion. But it seems 
to me, for several reasons, to be exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful, if not impossible. In the 
first place, there can be small doubt that 
this district formed a part of the great Elamite 
empire with which the Assyrian kings, and 


especially Assurbanipal, fought very persistently, 
and traversed it apparently in all directions; 
yet the name Parsa or Persian never occurs in 
their inscriptions. It seems to me that we 
should assuredly have met with the name 
somewhere in the Hebrew or Assyrian and 
Babylonian records, if the Persians had 
been anywhere in this district in early 
times. Again, if the Persians had occupied 
the district of Persia, which was situated so near 
to Babylonia, for some time, it is incredible 
that some Persian or Aryan words should not 
have found their way into the languages 
of Mesopotamia. Again, a large maritime 
distriot of Persis is called Mardiene by 
Ptolemy, showing it was occupied by the Mar- 
dians, like the rest of Elam. The real homeland 
of the Persians in later times was the inland 
district of which Pasargarda was the capital. 
Again, there is every reason to believe that the 
“ Iranian ” or true Persians formed only the 
upper class or aristocracy in Persia proper at 
an early date, as was the case also in Media. 
Among the Medes two tribes alone among 
those named by Herodotus were probably of 
Aryan origin, the Arizantoi, Ariyazantoi, or 
people of the Aryan race, and the Magi, one 
probably a military and the other certainly a 
religious caste. The rest, who formed the 
substratum, consisted of agricultural peasants, 
the Buza or autochthones, and the Bfidiya 
or occupiers of the soil, and, secondly, 
the Paraitaka or nomads, and the Satrauvans 
or tent dwellers. These latter tribes were 
probably not of Median blood, and were 
aborigines conquered by the Medes when they 
invaded the country. 

Similarly, among the Persians we have, 
according to Herodotus, the Pasagardae, who 
were the most noble, to whom the royal stock 
belonged, the Maraphians, and the Maspians. 
These three, he tells us, dominated the rest, 
and it was to them alone that Cyrus addressed 
himself when inviting them to revolt against 
Astyages. It would seem very probable that 
they were the only Aryans in the country. 
Besides them, we are told, were other tribes : 
as the Panthialians, the Derusians, and the 
Germanians, who were agriculturists, while 
the others—namely, the Dahayans, Mards, 
Dropikoi, and Sagartians—were nomads. The 
Maras and the Dahayans named by Ezra 
(iv. 9) between the Susians and Elamites were 
certainly not Aryans, and probably the same 
was the case with the other tribes, with the 
doubtful exception of the Sagartians (see 
Amiand, Cyrus Roi de Perse, Melanges Renier, 
253-4). This points- to the true Persians 
having been only the ruling caste in the 
country, and therefore in all probability of 
recent importation. Again, as I have said, it was 
the inland district which was essentially the 
Persian land. The district round about Pasar¬ 
garda, where Cyrus was buried—which, accord¬ 
ing to Anaximenes, as quoted by Stephen of 
Byzantium, means the camp of the Persians, 
and ought, therefore, probably to be written 
Parsagarda, as Curtins writes it—I am disposed 
to think, was conquered and settled by Cyrus 
himself, who, according to Strabo, built a 
town with a royal palaoe in memory of, 
and at the place where he gained, his victory 
over Astyages. This was at Parsargarda, 
now Murghab, as is expressly said by Curtius, 
where alone inscriptions of Cyrus have 
been forthcoming (Strabo, ch. 15). It is a 
support to the view, that Cyrus first occu¬ 
pied this district, that among the many in¬ 
scriptions which have occurred in Persis 
relating to the Achaemenians, there are none 
of an earlier date than Cyrus. 

It is also remarkable that Cyrus should not 
in his inscriptions call himself king of Parsu 
until after his conquest of Astyages. In 
relating his earlier adventures, and ip referring 


to his ancestors, he speaks of himself and 
them only as kings of Anzan. It is also 
remarkable that when the Sagartians, who 
lived north of Persis, revolted from Darius 
they should have done so in support of a des¬ 
cendant of Cyaxares, which snows they held 
themselves more nearly allied politically to the 
Medes than to the Persians, which would 
hardly have been the case if the Persians had 
dominated over Persis in early times. For 
these reasons I t hink it very probable that 
Persis, instead of being the original homeland 
of the Persians, was the land where they first 
settled in the time of Cyrus. 

This view, which I arrived at independently, 
is virtually the same as that urged by Amiand 
in the work already cited, by Hommel in his 
Oeschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens (p. 784), 
and by Prof. Sayce. 

This conclusion is only negative. Let 
us try and find a more positive one. In the 
Assyrian records we have a name whioh 
occurs frequently — namely, Parana. This 
Paraua has been identified by Smith, Amiaud, 
and Hommel with the original land of the 
Persians, although they differ as to its where¬ 
abouts, a view in which Halevy and others 
do not concur. Amiaud, in an admirable 
memoir, argues that, like the Persians, the 
people of Paraua were divided into clans ; and 
Shalmaneser the Second refers to the twenty- 
seven kings of Paraua who paid him tribute in 
his twenty-fourth year (i.e., 830 B.c., Obelisk, I. 
119), which forms a parallel to the twenty-five 
kings of the Medes, who paid tribute to Sargon 
in his ninth year (Botta 80. 10). 

Paraua is generally named along with 
Manna, which, in the time of Sargon, 
was apparently occupied by Aryans or domin¬ 
ated by them, since two of its kings 
were called Dayukku and Bagdatti (Dfihyuku 
“ Deioces ” and Bagadata). The name Paraua 
or Parauas is virtually identical with that 
of Parau, by which Persia is mentioned in 
the Achaemenian inscriptions. The slight differ¬ 
ence of the final letter may be paralleled by that 
between Bit Barra and Bit Barrua, as Hommel 
has argued. The Paraua of the earlier Assyrian 
inscriptions, so far as we can make out, was 
situated near Lake Urmia, probably to the south¬ 
east of it, in the famous Nisaean plains, and 
contiguous with Manna. 

When we reach the days of Sennacherib, we 
find that in his straggle with the Elamite king 
Umman Minanu, the latter called to his aid 
the lands of Paraua, Anzan, &c. This colloca¬ 
tion of the two names Paraua and Anzan is 
curious in view of what we have previously 
written, and has led Amiaud to the conclusion 
that the people of Paraua had meanwhile 
moved southwards along the Zagros moun¬ 
tains, and were then neighbours of Anzan; and 
he supports this fact by the further one, that 
while tiie land of Paraua occurs frequently in 
the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings from the 
time of Shalmaneser the Second to that of 
Sargon, it then disappears altogether, except 
in this particular mention by Sennacherib, and 
he asks very justly how this can be explained. 
It no doubt became an Assyrian prefecture 
in Sargon’s reign ; but it would be strange if 
it alone remained submissive while all the 
districts round, such as the lands of the Medes, 
of Illibi, Manna, and Urartu, were continually 
rebellious. Yet Paraua does not ocour in the 
notices of Esarhaddon’s campaigns northward 
as far as the mountains of Bikni, or in Assur- 
banipal’s campaign against Manna (Amiaud, 
op. cit. 256). 

I may add that Sargon, in his sixth year 
(716 B.c.), placed the Median distriot of Nik- 
samma and the town of of Shurgadia under the 
prefect of Paraua. Hommel argues that 
Shurgadia is a contracted form of Pasargarda, 
and that the Persian invaders of Persis, or 
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their leader Cyrus, in giving the name of 
Pasargarda to the chief town of their new 
country, adopted the name of the chief town 
in their old one. 

These arguments have led several prominent 
inquirers to the conclusion, that Farsua was the 
old country of the Persians whence they came 
when they invaded Elam after its power had 
been broken by the campaigns of Assurbanipal, 
and that it was not till the time of Cyrus that 
they first occupied Persia proper. How far 
this view is reasonable 1 propose to inquire in 
another letter. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


THE HUNDRED-AND-TENTH PSALM. 

British Museum : Peb. 27,1892. 

I must reply to my severer oritio before I 
proceed to answer the one or two adverse 
remarks in Prof. Cheyne’s friendly letter. 

If I had in any manner whatever based the 
validity of the acrostic in Psalm ox. on parallels 
to be found in the compositions of mediaeval 
Hebrew writers, Dr Neubauer’s objection 
might, perhaps, have proved more or less 
serious; but my first letter on the subject is 
a witness that I have done nothing of the kind. 
The way in which the acrostio in question 
presents itself to my mind is as followsI, 
first of all, find that there is an imposing 
array of critical and historical evidence in 
favour of the theory that Psalm cx. was 
originally addressed to Simon the Maccabee, 
who was, according to 1 Maccabees xiv. 41, 
declared by the Jews and priests “ their 
governor and high priest for ever ” (comp. 
Psalm cx. 4). I then prooeed to examine 
afresh the actual wording of the psalm, and 
am struck with the faot that the name “Simon” 
is dearly and unmistakably to be read in the 
headings of the first four verses of the poem. 
I reflect further on the subject and find that 
there is no antecedent improbability of any 
kind to militate against the reality of the 
asrostic, but that on the contrary the acrostic 
principle is firmly established in the Psalms in 
the shape of alphabetical compositions, and 
that the two psalms that follow Psalm cx. are 
actually compositions of this description. It 
also strikes me that if the name “Simon” were an 
acrostic of the author’s name, the natural place 
to begin the acrostio would be the “ first ” word 
of the first verse, but that the phrase, “ Sit thou 
on my right hand ” becomes the proper starting- 
point on the supposition that the name of the 
person honoured in the poem is embodied in 
it. The diotion of the psalm, whioh, though 
eminently emphatic, has been observed tobejusta 
little forced, fits in admirably with the theory 
that the poet’s fiuenoy had been rather checked 
by the necessity of working in the acrostic. I 
lastly notioed that even toe difficulty of find¬ 
ing a perfectly satisfactory solution for toe 
headings of the last three verses of toe psalm is 
a very good argument in favour of the acrostic, 
this difficulty being so admirably acounted for 
by the manifest incompleteness ;of the latter 
part of the poem. 

Having made all these observations, I feel 
justified in maintaining that, if anyone is dis¬ 
posed to dispute the reality of the acrostic, he 
must “ prove ” that it is not intentional but 
accidental, and must set himself to demolish 
one by one all the above items of evidence in 
its favour, a task which, I venture to think, 
even Dr. Neubauer would not care to undertake. 

Dr. Neubauer suggests that, on the analogy 
of the Hebrew liturgical compositions of the 
middle ages, ‘ * toe name of Simon as an acrostic 
in Psalm cx. would give the name of the 
psalmist, but not that of Simon the Maccabee; ” 
but Geiger has pointed out that the mediaeval 
Jewish liturgists tookJSyriac compositions for 


their models rather than Biblioal ones in toe 
matter of acrostics (see Geiger’s article on toe 
alphabetical and acrostic poems of Ephrem 
Syrus, Z D M O, 1867); and if Geiger’s 
arguments are coupled with toe undoubted 
faot of the “ self-effacement ” of toe Biblical 
writers (see The Prophesies of Isaiah, by Prof. 
Cheyne, second edition, vol. in, pp. 214, 227), 
it becomes much more likely that a psalmist 
shonld seek to embody in his composition toe 
name of another than to immortalise his own 
name. In fact, Prof, Bickell’s idea referred 
to by Prof. Cheyne becomes for this reason 
much more acceptable than the apparently less 
fantastic and more plausible guesses of De 
Lagarde. 

If it were absolutely neoessary to seek for 
parallels to the acrostic in Psalm cx., I should 
certainly not seek for it in toe later Hebrew 
compositions. I should much rather refer to 
verses like those attributed by writers of toe 
fourth century to the Erythraean Sibyl, and 
embodying in an acrostic the well-known ‘lyaous 
xpieros Stov vlos aeoTTjp. Such an example would, 
on acoount of its greater antiquity, be much 
more valuable as a parallel than an acrostic 
like that of Ibn Ezra on toe name “Samuel” 
(The Diwdn of Abraham ben Ezra, Berlin, 
1886, p. 8), or the numerous acrostics in 
honour of the departed to be found in Oal-Ed 
(Prague, 1856). Nor should it be forgotten 
that the theory according to which '230 
(=Machabee, and not Maccabee) is toe true 
origin of the title given to Judas, and that it 
represents in a converse kind of acrostic toe 
watchword, “Who is like thee among the gods, 
O Yahweh! ” (Exod. xv. 2), is quite as tenable 
as any of toe rival theories that have been pro¬ 
posed (see the references to Oppenheim’s 
articles on toe subject in The Name Machdbee, 
by Dr. S. T. Curtiss, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 17, 18). 

I would fain close here, but I must make 
some reply to the criticism of a different kind 
contained in Prof. Cheyne’s very friendly 
remarks. It appeared to me—and my impres¬ 
sion is still the same—that Dr. Driver’s care¬ 
fully worded statement quoted in my former 
letter covers the theory of toe Maccabaean 
origin of the psalm not less than toe pre- 
exmc hypothesis which Dr. Driver is himself 
disposed to recommend. I also venture to 
think that a complete separation of toe critical 
from the theological question is very often 
entirely impossible. When free inquiry has 
brought us to toe true understanding of a 
passage in the Old Testament, we are'naturally 
led to consider the bearing of toe critical 
result thus obtained on truths of a theological 
character that may be equally dear to us. In 
the main point, however—namely, in Prof. 
Cheyne’s contention that in our attempts to 
obtain true results from a critical study of toe 
Old Testament we must be entirely unshackled 
by preconceived theological views—a large 
number of younger students will, he may rest 
assured, follow him with confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

G. Margoliouth. 


, London: Feb. 22,1822. 

With reference to Mr. Margoliouto’s note on 
Ps. cx. (Academy, No. 1033, pp. 182-183), 
I should like to state that Prof. Bickell, with 
whom I had last year the pleasure of discussing 
the new theories about the origin of the 
Psalter, pointed out to me two Psalms which 
seem to have acrostics, Ps. cx. and lxxxvii. 

Before discussing the latter, I will put 
forward toe objections which presented them¬ 
selves to me, against the possibility of the 
first of these acrostics of names in the Bible. 
TVf2tS is apparently that contained in Ps. cx. 
This name occurs no less than forty-seven 
times in the Bible, and is always written plene 


)7SD®, and never defective. Even on the coins 
this name is plene. It is therefore surprising 
that the author of the Psalm in question 
should not have known how to spell accurately 
a name so familiar as Shimeon. Much graver 
are the objections to the seoond acrostic. I 
must add, m justice to Prof. Bickell, thathe 
also had some doubts about these two acrostics. 
Leaving out the title of Ps. lxxxvii., ver. 1 
would begin with the word 7mit3'’; ver. _2 
would be what is now counted as 3, and in 
order to make the name out, ver. 4 and 5 
would be considered also as one, so that toe 
new verses would begin with the words: toe 
acrostio mH', T>3TN, 1373333, 7m70\ </• ’’M3', 
Jannaeus. The only one alluded to would be 
Alexander Jannaeus (b.c. 104-78) the first Asmo- 
naean king recognised as such on the coins (»• 
Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 24). 

I mention this, first in justice to Prof. 
Bickell, and then starting from it, to examine 
those remarkable acrostics, and to see of what 
value they may be as evidences for the date of 
toe Psalms. 

Now there can be no doubt that Alexander 
Jannaeus, to use toe words of Prof. Cheyne 
(l.c.), “was totally unworthy of a poet’s en¬ 
comium.” 

It is still more improbable to see in these 
acrostics the names of toe authors. Only in 
the Hebrew liturgical poetry of the seventh or 
eighth century do we meet again with acrostic 
hymns, representing the name of the author. 
It is no less worthy of notice that those two 
Psalms would be the only examples of such 
acrostics in toe Bible, the others being always 
alphabetical. Not even in toe so-called Psalms 
of Solomon or in toe Psalm of the Pharisees is 
there a trace of such acrostics to be found. 
Psalm lxxxvii. is furthermore considered even 
by Prof. Cheyne (l.c. p. 119) to belong to the 
Pre-Macoabaean or early Cheek age. The only 
acrostic from ancient time, that of the Sibylline 
Oracles (viii. v. 217 ff., ed. Friedlieb), is also 
not that of the author, but of Christ, and dates 
besides from the third century. No traces of 
older acrostics, have, as far as I am aware, as 
yet been found; and these two of the Psalms 
will also have to be considered as mere results of 
chance. Besides, they cannot easily be evolved out 
of the text without changing and re-arranging 
toe order of the verses, and admitting inac¬ 
curacies and improbabilities. A further quest 
after such acrostics reminds one of that after 
toe cipher of Bacon in the typography of the 
First Folio. 

M. Gaster. 


“EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY.” 

26, Bothwell-street, Glasgow: Feb. 27,1892. 
In the notice of Early Scottish Poetry, the 
opening volume of toe Abbotsford Series of the 
Scottish Poets, in toe Academy of February 20, 
there is a point or two which may lead to some 
misapprehension. The object of toe series is 
to render popularly available in their original 
form, as poetry, toe works of toe Scottish 
makers. For this purpose it has been thought 
that toe usual glossary at the end of the volume 

S roves of little or no use, toe labour of reference 
estroying to a great extent toe pleasure of 
perusal. For this reason the marginal transla¬ 
tion of archaic words has been resorted to, 
affording, as it does, an instantaneous due to 
toe meaning without a break in continuity of 
thought. The devia, so far as we have gone, 
has proved one of toe most efficient features of 
the series. , , 

Regarding your suggestion that the origin 
of the texts should be indicated, may I draw 
attention to toe fact that this is in each case 
done, as far as possible. Towards toe middle 
of each introductory notice the earliest and 
also toe best editions of the poet are stated; 
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but as certain typographical and technical 
alterations have been made, e.g. the substitu¬ 
tion of modem English letters for Anglo-Saxon 
ones, it has been impossible to attribute the 
texts absolutely to particular former editors. 
Thus, in the case of “ Sir Tristrem,” the verses 
are printed in the beautiful stanza-form of Sir 
"Walter Scott’s edition; and though the spelling 
of the text follows the admirable edition of 
Mr. McNeill, his Anglo-Saxon letters are not 
retained. 

Of any volume of selected poetry it is of 
course always possible to say that the indi¬ 
vidual poet’s works would have been better 
complete. But in works like Wyntoun’s 
* ‘ Cronykil ” there are vast barren tracts of 
mere catalogue, amid which the oases of poetic 
interest are hopelessly lost. By the method 
adopted in Early Scottish Poetry it has been 
toped to afford a view of the passages of real 
interest and beauty, while the connexion 
necessary in narrative poetry is retained by the 
summaries of the parts omitted. At the same 
time it should be stated that, in Mediaeval 
Scottish Poetry, the second volume of the series, 
announoed in another of your columns, the case 
is somewhat different, and all the poems in¬ 
cluded, with exception of the more voluminous 
works of Gavin Douglas, are printed complete. 

The Editor of the Abbotsford Series. 


“ BRUT ” = CHRONICLE. 

University College, Liverpool: Feb. 18,1892. 

In his preface to the Oxford edition of the 
Welsh Bruts, Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans comes to 
the conclusion that the transferred sense of 
Latin Brutus, French and Welsh Brut =historic, 
chronica, arose towards the end of the twelfth 
century. As the earliest known instance of the 
word in that sense, he quotes the title of a 
Latin poem composed about that time: Incipit 
Brutus. 

I have just found the word in Irish. It 
occurs in a chronological poem on the kings of 
Leinster by Gilla na Naem ua Duind, who died 
in 1160. This is the passage, Book of Leinster 
(written about 1130), p. 336: 

“ Hua Duind, fer na n-crgna n-6c, 
rochren a berla each m-br&it,” 
i.e., “ Ua Duind . . . who from the foreign 
tongue acquired every brut." Berla, a foreign 
language, might, I think, refer either to French 
or Latin. Bruit seems the acc. sing, of a 
feminine brut. The gender might have arisen 
under the influence of croinic = chronica, stair 
-= historic. 

Kuno Meyer. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 6, 7.80 p.nu Ethical: “ Art and Ethics of 
George Eliot,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Monday, March 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “ The Portrait Painters,” 
by Mr. H. Blackburn. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, “ The Uses 
of Petroleum in Prime Moyers,” IL, by Prof. W. 
Robinson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Serpent Worship and 
the Venomous Snakes of India,” by Sir Joseph Fayrer. 

8.80 p.m. Aristotelian (at Cambridge): Symposium. 
“ Is the Distinction between is and ought ultimate ana 
irreducible T ” by Prof. H. Sidgwick, and Messrs. J. H. 
Muirhead, G. F. Stout, and S. Alexander. 

Tuxsday, March 8, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Brain,” 
VIII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 pjn. Civil Engineers: “ Petroleum Engines,” by 
Prof. W. Cawthorne Unwin. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Ceylon: its Attractions 
to Visitors and Settlers,” by Mr. John Ferguson. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Continuity of the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic Periods,” by Mr. J. Allen 
Brown • “ East Central African Customs,” by the Rev. 
James Macdonald. 

Wednesday, March 9, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Experi¬ 
ments on the Durability of Modem Pigments,” by Mr. 
A. P. Laurie. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Drift Beds of the North 
Wales and the Mid-Wales Coast,” by Mr. T. Mellard 
Reade: “The New Railway from Grays Thurrock to 
Romford, Sections between Upminster and Romford,” 
by Mr. T.V. Holmes. 


Thursday, March 10, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Progress of Romance in the Middle Ages,” II., by Prof. 
W. P. Ker. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ The Diamond,” by 
Mr. F. W. Rudler. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ Oil as an Insulator,” 
by Prof. Hughes. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Analytical Theory of 
the Congruency,” by Prof. Cayley; “The Simplest 
Equivalent of a given Optical Path, and the Observations 
required to determine it.” by Dr. J. Larmor; “Dualistic 
Differential Transformations,” by Mr. E. B. Elliott. 

a80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbid ay, March 11, 4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund : Annual 
General Meeting, “The Work of the Archaeological 
Survey during past Season,” by Mr. Percy E. Newberry. 

6 p m. Physical: “ Thermodynamics and the Action 
of Light on Silver,” by Mr. H. M. Elder; “Choking 
Coils,” by Prof. J. Perry. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students' Meeting, “ The 
Manufacture of Oil-Gas at the Holloway Works of the 
Great Northern Railway Company,” by Mr. James B. 
Ball. 

7.80 p.m. Buskin Society: “ Buskin's Thoughts 
about Women,” by Miss Stanley. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere : “William Hunnins,” by 
Mrs. Stopes. 

9 m Royal Institution: “Japanesque,” by Mr. 
F. T. Pimott. 

Saturday, Much 12, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Matter: 
at Best and in Motion,” V., by Lord Rayleigh. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOGY. 

Prof. Joseph Wright’s Primer of the Gothic 
Language (Oxford : Clarendon Press) consists 
of a grammar, fifty pages of extracts from the 
Gothic New Testament, with brief notes, and a 
full vocabulary,) including the words cited in 
the grammar as well as those occurring in the 
Gothic text. The chapters on phonology 
contains an exposition (it is much more than a 
mere outline) not only of the sound-laws of 
Gothic itself, but of those of Primitive Ger¬ 
manic. The accidence and syntax, considering 
the small size of the book, are admirably com¬ 
plete and lucid. In the paradigms the 
unrecorded forms are very properly marked 
with an asterisk. The author does not claim 
at all too much when he says that “ anyone 
who conscientiously works through the book 
will not only gain a thorough elementary 
knowledge of Gothic, but also of the principles 
of Germanic philology in general.” The few 
points to which we should be disposed to take 
exception are matters of opinion rather than of 
fact. Prof. Wright demurs to the customary 
use of y instead of w as the transcription of 
the Gothic form of u when it has the 
function of a vowel (though he himself adopts 
the usual practice under protest). We do not 
see that the diverse rendering of a Gothic 
letter according to its differences of function 
is at all more objectionable than the use of 
diacritios (e.g., in di, ai) which are not found 
in the MSS.; and we think it would have been 
better if the Gothic r when nasal had been 
expressed by the tailed n instead of by g. 
There is just as good reason for distinguishing 
the diverse values of gg in siggwan and triggwa 
as there is for distinguishing those of ai in 
waips and wairpan ; and there is no difference 
in principle between rendering a Gothic letter 
by two simple symbols, and rendering it by 
two oomplex symbols, a letter with a diacritic 
being in fact a distinot symbol. On p. 244 
Prof. Wright intimates that his opinion on one 
question of pronunciation now differs from that 
expressed in the early pages of the book. He 
says, “ It seems to me incredible that a man 
like Ulfllas, who shows such great skill in other 
respects, should have used e.g., ai to represent 
three distinct sounds.” It may be inferred that 
the author now inclines to the view that at was 
always pronounced as an open e, either long or 
short. This seems unlikely; the spelling 
hailag of the Buzeo ring cannot well be due to 
the influence of Greek orthography, or to 
unphonetic tradition, and there is no reason to 
think that Wulflla’s dialect represents a 
decidedly later Btage of phonetic development. 


In fact, only two sounds are confused, as the 
ai of saian and that of uwtrprobably differed 
only in quantity; so that Wulfila’s inconsis¬ 
tency here is not greater than in the case of 
the two values of gg. We note a few trivial 
misprints (Daveidis, p. 164; frajuistnam, 
p. 204; suld for sktud, p. 203); and the 
character which the printers have adopted for 
hw does not harmonise well with Boman type, 
though the corresponding italic form is unex¬ 
ceptionable. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. By James W. 
Bright. (New York: Holt.) This volume 
bears a curiously close resemblance to the 
similarly entitled work by Mr. Sweet, the most 
obvious differences being the absence of a 
grammatical introduction and the retention of 
the MS. orthography. The Anglo-Saxon text, 
oddly enough, fills exactly the same number of 
pages in the two books, and many of the 
extracts are identical. Prof. Bright adopts 
Mr. Sweet’s mode of marking the quantities of 
the vowels and tbe quality of the e and o. It 
is difficult to say which of the two works is 
preferable. Mr. Sweet’s selections give a better 
representation of the variety of style in the 
literature, while those of Prof. Bright are 
perhaps, on the whole, more interesting 
reading. The American book displays scholar¬ 
ship and care; many of the selections are based 
on original collations of the MSS.; the notes and 
glossary are, speaking generally, satisfactory. 
Prof. Bright has furnished an outline of the 
discoveries of Sievers with reference to Anglo- 
Saxon metre, and has subjoined to the poem on 
the “Phoenix” (which he prints entire) the 
Latin elegiacs of Lactantius, of which the 
Anglo-Saxon piece is an imitation. The notes, 
perhaps, are somewhat too scanty; we should, for 
instance, have looked for some comment on the 
anacolutha of the episode of Cynewulf and Cyne- 
heard, and on the appellation broSor Aroncs in 
the passage from the Genesis. With reference to 
the vowel-markings, one or two apparent over¬ 
sights may be noted: the e in dies, and probably 
that in eft (< *aftiz /) and in endemes should have 
had the “ tag ” ; the name of Eadwine’s heathen 
priest should be Cefi, not Cefi ; and the vowel of 
ysle is etymologically short. ’ The place-name ad 
HafSum is given as ‘ ‘ nominative singular ”(!), and 
though the vowel is correctly marked long in 
the text, it is left unmarked in the glossary; 
can Prof. Bright have been misled by the 
supposed identity of the name with Hadaeby ? 
The word dernrn in the Pastoral Care is surely 
a false reading for ddm. The conjugations of 
the verbs are in some cases incorrectly stated: 
wdcian and onwcecnan are inadvertently assigned 
to the first class (i.e., the -jan class) of weak 
verbs, and the assignment of verbs like spyrian, 
fremian, wenian to the second class (verbs in -6n) 
is at least of dubious propriety. The book is 
handsomely and, -with very aught exceptions, 
accurately printed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INDIAN BELIEF IN ANTE-NATAL EXISTENCE. 

London: Feb. 29,1892. 

In criticising Prof. Max Muller’s Gifford 
Lectures on Anthropological Religion, Mr. 
Alfred W. Benn writes:— 

“ Arguments for a future life are apt to prove too 
much. By ‘too much’ I mean more than the 
reasoner is prepared to maintain. Much that may 
be urged in favour of the soul’s immortality may 
be urged with equal force in favour of its ante-natal 
existence. Much that can be said for human 
immortality is equally applicable to animals and 
even to plants. One would think that tho testi¬ 
mony of memory was decisive as against the 
former generalisation. But long familiarity with 
Indian thought has prepared Prof. Max Muller to 
swallow even this absurdity (p. 344), while 
declaring, rather dogmatically, that we shall 
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never know anything about our alleged pre- 
existence.” 

Our officials in the East ore, after some 
years’ experience, invested with the power of 
“ dealing summarily ” with their Aryan 
brothers; and apparently Mr. Benn has 
exercised the same privilege in dealing with 
Indian thought. In the doctrine of the greatest 
Indian teachers who have connected the im¬ 
mortality of the soul with its ante-natal ex¬ 
istence, there is no such “ absurdity” as Mr. 
Benn would have us believe; nor is the testi¬ 
mony of memory so conclusive as against their 
generalisation. 

Both Krishna and Buddha believed that the 
soul comes from its ante-natal existence 

“ Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness ” ; 

and both based the doctrine of the soul’s pre¬ 
existence on their own complete memory of 
former births. To Arjuna, Krishna declared 
that he had taught his doctrine to Vivasvat, 
from whom it had been handed down through 
Manu and Ikshvakn to the royal sages. To 
Arjuna’s objection (Bhagavad Oita iv. 4): 

“ Later was thy birth, but Vivasvat’s birth was 
earlier: 

How then am I to understand that thou hast 
taught this before ? ” 

Krishna replies : 

“Many are my past births, and thine also, 
Arjuna; 

I know them all, but thou knowest them not.” 

This is curiously like the claim afterwards put 
forward by another Teacher, whose answer to 
the same objection: “Before Abraham was, I 
am,” strongly suggests a similar belief. 

Krishna and Buddha both taught that 
character, tendencies, and facilities are the 
heritage, and therefore, in a certain sense, the 
reminiscence of former births. Thus, precocity, 
like Mozart’s, might well be called a memory. 

Buddha not only claimed full memory of 
past lives for himself, but even laid down rules 
Dy which his devotees might acquire the same 
memory, so as 

“ to be able to call to mind their various temporary 
states in days gone by, Buch as one birth, two 
births, three, four, five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand births ; his births in many an aeon of 
destruction, in many an aeon of renovation, in 
many an aeon of both destruction and renovation; 
(so as to be able to say) in that place, such was my 
name, such my family, such my colour, such my 
subsistence. . .” (Akankheyya Sutta, 17.) 

Plato seems to follow the same thought in the 
story of Er, the son of Armenius (Bep. x.), who 
escaped the usual draught of Lethe. “Those 
who were not saved by wisdom, drank more 
than was necessary,” adds Plato, implying that 
the wise, who drank less deeply of Lethe, 
might retain some memory of a former life. 

The testimony of memory is no more decisive 
against the ante-natal existence of the soul than 
it is against babyhood; and here I might 
admonish Mr. Benn in the words of Emerson. 

“ Do not be deceived by dimples and curls. I 
tell you that baby is a thousand years old.” 

Mr. Benn deals as summarily with Nirvana 
and annihilation. Dr. Kern is doubtless an 
authority on Buddhism; but then, so is 
Buddhaghosa; and Buddhaghosa distinctly 
states that Nirv&na is a synonym of amrta— j 
“immortality” (Dhammap&da II. 21, note). 

Nirv&na, in Buddhism, cannot be isolated 
from its earlier Sanskrit meaning, for instance, 
in the Bhagavad Gita (II. 72, V. 24, &c.) where 
it certainly does not mean annihilation. 

The absurdity, therefore, if there be one, 
does not lie with Indian thought; and if Prof. 
Max Muller has erred in identifying our hope 
of an eternal future with our memory of an 


eternal past, he has, at least, erred in excellent 
company. 

Chakles Johnston. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The general arrangements for the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association have now 
been completed. The first general meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, August 3, at 
8 p.m., when Dr. William Huggins, will 
resign the chair, and Sir Archibald Geikie, 
president-elect, will deliver an address. On 
Thursday evening, August 4, at 8 p.m., there 
will be a aoirSe; on Friday evening, August 5, 
at 8.30 p.m., a discourse will be delivered by 
Prof. A. Milnes Marshall; on Monday evening, 
August 8, at 8.30 p.m., a discourse on “Mag¬ 
netic Induction” will be delivered by Prof. J. A. 
Ewing; on Tuesday evening, August 9, at 
8 p.m., there will be another soirie; and on 
Wednesday, August 10, the concluding general 
meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. The different 
sections will assemble for the reading and dis¬ 
cussion of reports and other communications 
on Thursday, August 4, and on the following 
Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday. 
The delegates of corresponding societies will 
meet on Thursday, August 4, and Tuesday, 
August 9, at 3.30 p.m. Excursions to places 
of interest in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
will be made on the afternoon of Saturday, 
August 6, and on Thursday, August 11. 

The date of the Bakerian Lecture to be 
delivered before the Royal Society has been 
altered to March 10. Prof. James Thomson 
has chosen as his subject, “ The Trade Winds.” 

The Year-Book of Science, edited by Prof. 
Bonney, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. next week. Among the contributors will 
be : C. F. Baker, Prof. F. O. Bower, Dr. G. H. 
Fowler, P. L. Gray, Dr. H. H. Hoffert, 
C. Harding, Dr. F. H. Hatch, W. B. Hemsley, 
T. Hick, Prof. T. R. Jones, R. Lydekker, E. W. 
Maunder, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
G. Masses, Prof. F. W. Oliver, H. W. Picton, 
Prof. W. Ramsay, Prof. H. G. Seeley, Dr. C. S. 
Sherrington, Dr. D. H. Scott, and H. B. 
Woodward. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Shakspeke.— (Friday, Feb. 1J.) 

Da. F. J. Fl-rnivall, director, in the chair.— 
Mr. Charles Crawford read a paper on the relation 
between “Titus Andronicus,” the Three Parts of 
“Henry VI,” the “Rape of Lucrece,” and the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” His theory 
is that “Titus” and the revised 2 and 3 
“ Henry VI.” are wholly by Shakspere, that they 
were written concurrently with “Lucrece,” and 
that “ Titus ” was not commenced before June 26, 
1593, portions of the first two acts having been 
borrowed from Peele’s “ Honour of the Garter.” 
Mr. Crawford compared “Titus” II., ii. and the 
next scene, lines 10-29, with the “ Dream,” IV., ii., 
especially lines 103-40, and claimed that one play 
merely varied the other; and he linked the two 
pieces by their forest scenery and other matters. 
The main plot of “ Titus” was copied and varied 
from “Henry VI.,” particularly .from the events 
described in Act V., Part 1, to Act IV., Part 2. 
Margaret and Tamora first appear on the scene as 
prisoners of war; they have paramours ; they are 
women of great natural abilities, fierce, jealous, 
vindictive, and are termed “ tigers ” ; they marry 
the sovereigns to whom they were captives; their 
husbands were originally engaged to other ladies, 
whom they supplanted; they made it their first 
business, after their marriages, to ruin the man 
and his faction who had been the mainstay of their 
husbands’ power; and the pursuit of their own 
and their guilty lovers’ ends led to civil war, the 
murder of the two sovereigns, and the diversion of 
the crown to their rivals. Among other parallels, 
Mr. Crawford quoted the following, to bear out 


the oneness of style and phraseology in “ Titus ” 
and 2 and 3 “ Henry VI.,” viz.: Titus I. 
ii. 123-4 and 135-37, cp. 2 H. VI. V. i. 96- 
103 ; Titus I. ii 252-4, cp. 3 H. VI. IV. viii. 
19-22 ; Titus I. ii. 336-428, cp. 3 H. VI. HI. iii. 174- 
266; Titus H. i. 25 and 45-47, cp. 2 H. VI. III. 
ii. 236-39 ; Titus II. iii. 89-115, cp. 2 H. VI. in. 

ii. 307-38; Titus II. iii. 114-121, cp. 3 H. VI. 
I. ii. 172-80 and cp. 3 H. VI. V. v.'36-42 ; Titus II. 

iii. 153-185, cp. 3 H. VI. V. v. 56-82; Titus II. 
iii. 169-70, cp. 3 H. VI. I. iii. 16-17 ; Titus H. iv. 
73-76, cp. 2. H. VI. III. ii. 48-50; Titus II. iv. 
90-94, cp. 2 H. VI. III. i. 121-23; Titus HI. i. 
93-97, cp. 3 H. VI. III. ii. 134-39; Titus V. 
iii. 35-48, cp. 3 H. VI. V. i. 81-91; Titus V. iii. 
149-59, cp. 2 H. VI. III. ii. 141-48 and 339-348. 
The “Titus” passages often repeat or parody the 
new matter which Shakspere added to the “ Con¬ 
tention,” and should be examined with the old 
play after being put in apposition with the corre¬ 
sponding passages of “Henry VI.” “Titus,” 
like “ Lucrece,” treats of matters connected with 
Rome, and the two pieces are linked by their rape 
stories. The crimes were committed by members 
of the imperial family, and they were the cause of 
dissension in the state, and they resulted in the 
loss of thrones. Titus associates Lavinia’s rape 
with the rape of Lucrece; Lucrece associates 
herself with the rape of Philomela; and “ Titus ” 
and “Cymbeline” repeat the latter association. 
“ Cymbeline,” in bracketing Lucrece and Philo¬ 
mela, repeats Titus’s notion of a girl reading 
Ovid’s fable, and it parodies the description in 
the poem, of Lucrece, as she lay in her bed; 
hence, the associations of the three pieces, and 
the repetition in “Cymbeline” of ideas that 
belong to “Titus” and “Lucrece” prove that 
Shakspere wrote “Titus." Compare “Titus,” 
IV. i. 63-66, with “Cymbeline” II. ii. 11-14, 
“Macbeth” II. i. 52-56, and “Lucrece” lines 
300, 301, 305, and the Argument to the Poem. 
“Titus” and “Lucrece” liken rape to pirates 
pillaging, wasps stealing honey from bee-hives, 
the mixing of summer and winter, and the filling 
of fountains with mud. Titus’s advice to his 
daughter to get a “ knife between thy teeth, And 
just against thy heart make thou a hole,” mimics 
Lucrece’s “Against my heart Will fix a sharp 
knife” and “make some hole”; that ‘.‘spotless 
chastity” that is “constrain’d” and “forced,” 
and phrases of the like kind, are the common 
property of the two pieces; they use the same 
metaphors, affect the same classical allusions, 
employ the same animals, birds, and reptiles for 
illustration, and these things are again incor¬ 
porated into the new matter which was put into 
“Henry VI.” Mr. Crawford compared the 
description of Lavinia after her mutilation, the 
“crimson river” of “blood” rising and falling 
between her lips, like a “ bubbling fountain,” with 
the description of Lucrece as she lay dead, the 
“crimson blood” in two “rivers" flowing and 
“ bubbling ” from her breast like a purple “ foun¬ 
tain” ; and he asserted that here, as in many 
other instances, Shakspere baldly imitated and 
varied one piece in the other. The ravings of 
Titus are not a whit more outrageous than the 
ravings of Lucrece; and the style and make-up 
of the poem and tragedy are one and indistinguish¬ 
able. Mr. Crawford said he was advancing 
nothing inconsistent with the testimony of Meres 
and other men of Shakepere’s day; and he askod 
his audience to cast aside preconceived notions, 
and to weigh well and carefully the evidence which 
he had laid before them.—Dr. Fumivall, Miss 
Latham, Mr. Tyler, and others who spoke, re¬ 
pudiated the idea of all the horrors and brutality 
of “Titus” being due to Shakespere. They 
accepted Ravenscroft’s statement that Shakspere 
retouched another man’s play. 

Geological.—( Anniversary Meeting, Friday, Feb. t 9 .) 

The following officers were elected : President. 
Mr. W. H. Hudleston; vice-presidents, Prof. T. G. 
Bonney, Mr. L. Fletcher, Mr. G. J. Hinde, and 
Prof. J. W. Judd; secretaries, Dr. H. Hicks and 
Mr. J. E. Harr; foreign secretary, Mr. J. W- 
Hulke ; treasurer, Prof. T. Wiltshire; council, 
Prof. J. F. Blake, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Mr. James 
W. Davis, Mr. R. Etheridge, Mr. L. Fletcher, 
Prof. C. Le Neve Foster, Sir A. Gsikie. Mr. A. 
Harker, Dr. H. Hicks, Dr. G. J. Hinde, Mr. W. H. 
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Hudlestone, Prof. T. M’Kenny Hughes, Mr. J. W. 
Hulke, Prof. J. W. Judd, Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. 
H. W. Monckton, Mr. Clement Reid, Mr. J. J. H. 
Teall, Mr. W. Topley, Prof. T. Wiltshire, the 
Eev. H. H. Win wood, Dr. H. Woodward, and 
Mr. H. B. Woodward. The address, delivered by 
the retiring president, Sir A. Geikie, was devoted 
to a continuation of the subjeot treated last year. 
It dealt with the history of volcanic action in this 
country from the close of the Silurian up to the 
older Tertiary period. The remarkable volcanic 
outbursts that took place in the great lakes of the 
lower old red sandstone were first described. 
From different vents over central Scotland, piles of 
lava and tuff, much thicker than the height of 
Vesuvius, were accumulated, and their remains 
now form the most conspicuous hill-ranges of that 
district. It was shown how the subterranean 
activity gradually lessened and died out, with only 
a slight revival in the far north during the time of 
the upper old red sandstone, and how it broke out 
again with great vigour at the beginning of the 
carboniferous period. After another long quies¬ 
cence volcanic action once more reappeared in the 
Permian period, and numerous small vents were 
opened in Fife and Ayrshire, and far to the south 
in Devonshire. With these eruptions the long 
record of palaeozoic volcanic activity closed. The 
address concluded with a summary of the more 
important facts in British volcanic history bearing 
on the investigation of the nature of volcanic 
action. 

Gbogbaphical.—( Monday , Feb. 22,) 

Sm M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Theodore Bent read a paper on “ Journeys 
in Mashonaland and Exploration among the 
Zimbabwe and other Ruins.” Mr. Bent said that, 
with his wife and Mr. Robert Swan, he went to 
Mashonaland primarily to examine the ruins of the 
Great Zimbabwe. These ruins, so named to distin¬ 
guish them from the numerous minor Zimbabwes 
scattered over the country, were situated in south 
latitude 20’ 16' 30“ and east longitude 31° 10' 10", 
at an elevation of 3300feet above the sea level, and 
formed the capital of a long series of such ruins 
stretching up the whole length of the west side 
of the Sabae river. They covered a vast area of 
ground, and consisted of the large circular 
building on a gentle rise with a network of 
inferior buildings extending into the valley below, 
and the labyrinthine fortress on the hill, about 
400 feet above, naturally protected by huge 
granite boulders and a precipice running 
round a considerable portion of it. Mr. 
Bent gave a minute description of the ruins, 
drawing attention to evidence that their ancient 
inhabitants must have been given to phallic forms 
of worship. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the finds were those in connexion with the 
manufacture of gold. Here stood a gold-smelting 
furnace, made of very hard cement, with a 
chimney of the same material, and very neatly 
bevelled edges. Hard by, in a chasm between two 
boulders, lay all the rejected quartz casings from 
which the gold-bearing quartz had been extracted by 
exposing them to heat prior to the crushing. Near 
the furnace, too, they found many little crucibles 
of a composition of clay, which had been used 
for smelting the gold, and in nearly all of 
them existed small specks of gold adhering 
to the glaze formed by the heat of the process. 
There were tools also for extracting gold, burnishers, 
crushers, &c., and an ingot mould of soapstone of a 
curious form, which was still in use among the 
natives much further north for ingots of iron. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bent held that the ruins and the 
things in them were not in any way connected with 
any known African race: the objects of art and 
the special cult were foreign to the country alto¬ 
gether, where the only recognised form of religion 
was, and had been since the days when the early 
Portuguese explorers penetrated into it and El 
Masoudi wrote, that of ancestor worship. It was also 
obvious that the ruins formed a garrison for the pro¬ 
tection of a gold-producing race in remote antiquity. 
So we must look around for such a race outside the 
limits of Africa, and it was in Arabia that we found 
the object of our search. Arabia and her early 
commercial enterprises formed a subject hitherto 
but inaccurately known. That the Red Sea was 
bristling with activity centuries before our epoch 


was an accepted fact, and all ancient authorities 
speak of Arabian gold in terms of extravagant 
raise. Spices, precious stones, and gold were 
rought to Rome not from Arabia, but by the 
Arabians, as carriers of such things from the outer 
seas. Little if any gold came from Arabia itself; 
and here in Africa, infinitely nearer to them than 
their accustomed voyages to China, gold was pro¬ 
duced in large quantities, both from alluvial soil 
and from quartz, from the remotest ages. A cult 
practised in Arabia in early tunes was also prac¬ 
tised here. Hence there was Httle room for doubt 
that the builders and workers of the great Zim¬ 
babwe came from the Arabian peninsula. When 
the Portuguese reached So fala at the close of the 
fifteenth century the Arabs were still in posses¬ 
sion of the coast, and, though banished from 
the interior, obtained gold by trading with the 
natives. Persian and Chinese pottery had fre¬ 
quently been found on the coast, and also Chinese 
and other coins. The innumerable shafts sunk in the 
Mazoe, Hartley Hills, Umswezwe, and Monica dis¬ 
tricts, the acres of alluvial soil turned over, pointed 
to vast enterprise incompatible with the character 
of the African native. He had no hesitation in 
assigning this enterprise to Arabian origin, and to 
a pre-Mahommedan period, and in thinking that 
the ruins of Great Zimbabwe were closely con¬ 
nected with the thesaurie Arabian et divitis Indiae of 
antiquity. 

Aristotelian Society.— ( Monday , Feb. 22.) 

Skadwortk H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. G. E. Underhill read a paper on 
“Theories of Pleasure,” the object of which was 
to show that Aristotle’s definition of feeling as a 
whole—defying all further analysis, which is itself 
complete at any moment of time, and which 
accompanies and tends to augment the exercise of 
any of the faculties, whether bodily or psychical, 
in their normal state—was the best statement of 
the nature and conditions of pleasure to which 
any psychology had as yet attained. The im¬ 
portance of a correct theory of pleasure was, the 
reader maintained, demonstrated by J. S. Mill’s 
failure logically to deduce his utilitarian system 
from erroneous principles as to pleasure and 
desire. On the other hand, the correctness of the 
Aristotelian theory was proved, not only by the 
fact of its being reproduced in its main features 
by various modem philosophers (eg., Hamilton, 
Spencer, Leslie Stephen), many of whom seemed 
to have arrived at the same results quite inde¬ 
pendently, but also by its applicability to solve 
many of the problems and paradoxes of modern 
psychology and ethics— e.g., the object of desire, 
the relativity of pleasure and pain, and the ulti¬ 
mate criterion and end of moral conduct and 
character.—The paper was followed by a dis¬ 
cussion. 


FINE ART. 

Nature in Ornament. By Lewis F. Day. 

(Batsford.) 

Those, and we hope they are many, who 
have appreciated the no less beautifid than 
useful text-books of ornamental art issued 
from time to time by Mr. Lewis F. Day will 
have looked forward to the present volume 
as the crown of the series. And they will 
not be disappointed, for it is more beautiful, 
more fully illustrated, and at least twice the 
size of the others. For the benefit of those 
who do not know them, it is as well to say 
that the “ others ” are: (1) “ The Anatomy 
of Pattern,” (2) “ The Planning of Orna¬ 
ment,” and (3) “ The Application of Orna¬ 
ment.” These, with an introductory volume 
(“On Some Principles of Everyday Art” 
and “Nature in Ornament”) constitute a 
text-book on ornament which deserves to be 
widely known and studied. The subject is 
one with which few persons in England are 
well acquainted. It does not interest them. 


The instinct of design is not common among 
them; and they are so accustomed to regard 
“pictures” os the beginning and end of 
all art, that decorative design is scarcely 
accepted as art at all, or as such an inferior 
branch of it that they may safely leave it 
alone. And yet such design is the very root 
of all art, and no one knows what art is 
who does not understand this. It is very 
little use, we fear, to preach upon such a 
text, or to point out how much of the noblest 
and purest joy which a human being can 
know is allowed to slip through the fingers 
of the civilised man for want of an interest 
in this delightful art. 

The last of Mr. Day’s books is devoted to 
a subject about which there is perhaps more 
confusion of ideas than upon any other of an 
artistic kind. The true relation of Nature to 
Art in ornamental design is a particularly 
puzzling problem to those who look for a 
dose imitation of nature in all kinds of art, 
and regard any tampering with her 
ordinary appearance as a species of false¬ 
hood—if not a profanity. The folly of 
attempting to “ improve ” upon Nature, the 
unreality of what they call contemptuously 
“ conventional ” ornament, are ever present 
to their minds; and such ideas have been 
fostered by much “ so-called ” art-teaching, 
and also by the widespread admiration of a 
certain class of Japanese design which they 
like because it preserves for them the forms 
of the flowers they love almost as they see 
them. They love these things not for their 
art, but for Nature’s sake, and scarcely 
recognise the fact that the Japanese are 
equally clever at “ conventionalising.” Like 
all Mr. Day’s books, the present is sound in 
its teaching, clear in its exposition, and 
varied and abundant in illustration. 

In these days, when it is so easy and cheap to 
procure illustrations which have already done 
duty in other works at home and abroad, 
it is a rare pleasure to find a work on art 
which is throughout first-hand. Everyone 
of these carefully chosen and no less care¬ 
fully drawn blocks and plates has been 
executed for the book in which it now 
appears, and many of them (including some 
of the best) have been designed by Mr. Day 
himself. The cover itself is a wonderful 
example of rich and intricate design. 
Although the whole effect is symmetrical, 
there is scarcely a single item on the right 
which is not slightly varied on the left; and 
the flowers and monsters in the four corners 
are entirely different from each other. But 
this is more or less of a tour de force , and 
we prefer some of his freer and simpler 
designs, like the poppy pattern (PI. 72), 
the scroll and foliage (PI. 48), or the very 
original and successful treatment of seaweed 
in Plates 111 and 112. Mr. Day is happy 
in being able to show so effectively how his 
own principles should be carried into execu¬ 
tion, for it is only a master of the craft who 
can thus dare to illustrate his precept by his 
practice. And Mr. Day is a master of his 
craft. There may have been designers 
more daring and splendid, but few more 
varied and ingenious, or whose work is 
based on so thorough a knowledge of both 
nature and decorative art. No one has 
better qualifications as a teacher in the 
present day; for if he have a bias it is in 
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the direction of naturalistic rendering of 
form, and his examples embrace every 
shade of “ conventionalising,” from a decora¬ 
tive arrangement of a growing flower, to the 
most formal pattern based on general habits 
of growth. We need scarcely say that it is 
only sheer ignorance and prejudice which 
regards the latter kind of design with dis¬ 
favour. As art, it is of a far higher 
quality than the mere happy disposition of 
unaltered forms. It is creative work. It 
produces a kind of beauty which is not 
only useful (we might say it is absolutely 
necessary), but calls into exercise intellec¬ 
tual as well as aesthetic faculties. And with 
regard to Nature, it extends our reverence 
and love for it to the beauty of its construc¬ 
tion and the secrete of its growth. Much 
more, indeed, than this may be claimed for 
it, for it enables the true artist to imprison 
in a mere despised “ pattern” many of the 
most essential qualities of nature, the pure 
gaiety of spring blossoms, the richness of 
summer foliage, something even of the cheer 
of sunshine, and the rhythm of the sea. 

No small excuse for the present general 
ignorance of ornamental art in England may 
be found in the absence of sound teaching on 
the subject, but this excuse no longer exists 
where books like those of Mr. Day can be 
procured for a few shillings. They are not 
dry-as-dust disquisitions, but full of life and 
entertainment. They can scarcely fail to 
impart true knowledge and to quicken 
interest whenever they fall into intelligent 
hands; and we can only hope that they may 
all (and especially this last one) And their 
way into every house where there exists, or 
is supposed to exist, a taste for art. 

Cosmo Monkhotjse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, which is to include a selection of the 
work of Vandyck, will open next week, at 
oa, Pall Mall East, and will remain open until 
April 9. Mr. Larkin will also have on view 
next week a series of South African Pictures, 
by Messrs. Frank Brangwyn and William Hunt, 
at the Japanese Gallery, New Bond-street; and 
Mr. Stacey, English Landscapes and Types of 
Beauty, by Mrs. Earnshaw and Mr. J. Nelson 
Drummond, in Old Bond-street. The private 
view days of the Royal Institution of Painters 
in Water Colours are fixed for Thursday and 
Friday next, March 10 and 11. 

D using next week the sale of the late Sir 
William Drake’s collection of modern prints 
will take place at Christie’s. That which makes 
it memorable is not its rather arbitrarily chosen 
and not very characteristic display of certain 
modem etchers—English, French, Dutch, and 
American—but rather the singularly extensive, 
not to say the complete, collection of the 
etchings of Mr. Seymour Haden, of which Sir 
William Drake’s knowledge must have been 
wide and minute, for not only did he form this 
remarkable assemblage, he likewise issued the 
standard catalogue of Mr. Haden’s centre. Of 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s works it is probable that 
Sir William did not possess a single bad im¬ 
pression ; it is certain at all events that he 
possessed many fine ones, and that with the 
Toy of the “ collector ” in the thing that is rare 
he amassed likewise a succession of curious 
trial proofs, which are not likely to be “ given 
away ” at the sale next week. 


ATthe _ 

tion Fund, to be held on Friday next, March 
11, in the rooms of the Zoological Society, 3, 
Hanover-square, a paper will be read by Mr. 
Percy E. Newberry, on “The Work of the 
Archaeological Surveyduring the past Season.” 
Original water-colour drawings from the wall- 
paintings of the Tombs of Beni Hasan, made 
by the artist of the Survey, Mr. M. W. 
Blackden, will be exhibited, together with 
numerous photographs and tracings. 

The Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have received through Mr. Bliss, of 
Beirut, a squeeze of a long inscription stated 
to have been recently discovered at a place not 
far from Jaffa, which appears to oontain 
about 250 letters in the Phoenician character. 
Mr. Bliss has also sent home a collection of 
drawings and plans obtained from the excava¬ 
tions of Tel el Hesy (Lachish), originally con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Petrie for the society, and 
continued by Mr. Bliss, who hopes to resume 
his work there early in March. 

We quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times : 

“ The Council of Ministers has granted £1000 
for the preservation of the Temple of Abu-Simbel, 
which is in danger of partial destruction. The 
rock above the four colossi on the facade, which is 
of sandstone with layers of day, had become 
fissured, threatening an immediate fall. A party 
of sappers from the army of occupation have been 
sent to the temple, who, after binding with chains 
the falling reck, will break it up. Further exami¬ 
nation win be made to ascertain whether additional 
work is required for the protection of this temple, 
the most interesting monument of Nubia.” 


THE STAGE. 

TWO PLAYS. 

“‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” —which, as I 
was unable to be present on the first night, 
it was impossible to notice last week, while 
it was absolutely a novelty—shall receive 
to-day a brief, though by no means an un¬ 
favourable comment. In it Mr. Oscar 
Wilde—whose unconventionalities (of speech 
and cigarette, for instance) lie, after all, 
very much upon the surface—has managed 
to write a play by no means so extra¬ 
ordinarily unlike other people’s as he might 
enjoy to believe, and as certain of the critics, 
on whom the speech and the cigarette 
appear to have made a great impression, 
have good-naturedly and gently assumed. 
The construction, the story, even the very 
moral of the story—unassisted even by 
speech and cigarette—these things could 
have been much as they are. Many a 
dramatist would have been capable of them. 
The “ incident of the fan ” has recalled to 
everybody quite a recent work of Mr. 
Haddon Chambers’s; but it has hardly, I 
suppose, occurred to the least intelligent to 
suggest plagiarism. There is here doubt¬ 
less a mere coincidence, and it is only worth 
mentioning because it is an instance of the 
extent to which Mr. Wilde and the drama¬ 
tist who is confessedly accepted and “ popu¬ 
lar ” have travelled the same road. 
Nuances of treatment there are certainly— 
apart altogether from his unrelaxed smart¬ 
ness of dialogue—yes, yes, let me say, 
also, certain boldnesses of conception, which 
separate Mr. Wilde, in this the most serious 
of his efforts, from even the clever play¬ 
wright who is bent upon conciliating the 
sympathies of the upper boxes, and who 


has it upon his mind to square the conduct 
and final disposition of his characters with 
the views of life which may obtain among 
the readers of Mr. William Black and Dr. 
George Macdonald. There is the character 
of Mrs. Erlynne, for example: a woman 
not without good points, though with in¬ 
finite faults and a past that she knows has 
been disgraceful. The dramatist bent 
upon conciliation would have made her 
repentant; Mr. Wilde does nothing of 
the kind. He recognises the nature 
of the woman, and is faithful to the 
formula that the leopard does not change 
her spots. Much more than Bohemian— 
for Bohemia has room for unselfishness, and 
exacts, as the very condition of its citizen¬ 
ship, a capacity for impulsive affection- 
more, much more than Bohemian, demi- 
mondaine in the true sense—the sense of 
Dumas fils —what would Mrs. Erlynne do 
among the proprieties and domesticities? 
Did she repent at the end, her’s could be 
only such a taming and a penitence as that 
of the down-trodden Jew in “ Holy Cross 
Day,” whose penances and humiliations had 
no meaning and no heart in them, but were 
devised simply that they might 

“ Usher in worthily Christian Lent.” 

Others of the characters, however, are con¬ 
ceived in more ordinary fashion, and, 
though they express themselves with a 
brightness that is, alas, not customary, the 
spirit of their dialogue is that of the habitual 
society satire. The Duchess of Berwick, 
for instance—and here the comedy becomes 
a little farcical—believes in nothing but a 
good marriage. That is well. But her 
idea of a good marriage—a good marriage 
for her daughter—is a marriage with a 
millionaire from Australia. And the 
daughter—however much of a debutante 
she may be—can you conceive her in the 
colours of a French inginuc, with her eternal 
“ Yes, mamma ” ? And the Duchess’s 
brother. Natural enough, I have no doubt 
—natural, but ordinary. And so on, with 
the rest. 

But why carp, when on the whole there 
is so much to enjoy! The play, if not a 
revelation, is a pleasure. The acting is 

f ood, for the most part. Mr. George 
lexander—who, before now, has assumed 
characters that have given him greater 
opportunity—is natural and quietly manly 
as the chivalrous husband of Lady Winder- 
mere. As his wife, Miss Lily Hanbuiy 
acts with earnestness, and looks—what she 
ought to look—very handsome and good. 
In the scenes with Lord Darlington she is 
admirably womanly; elsewhere a little 
flexibility may yet be wanting to her. One 
is always amused with Miss Coleman. 
Miss Marion Terry was, when I saw her, 
fitting herself gradually, as I suppose, to 
the character of the bom adventuress; 
and her performance, if not wholly com¬ 
plete, had many penetrating touches. 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould—generally so sym¬ 
pathetic and interesting—has been seen 
in many parte that fit him better than 
does that of the nobleman who makes 
love to Lord Windermere’s wife. Delight¬ 
ful was the irresponsibility of Lord Augustus 
—the Duchess’s brother—in the hands of 
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Mr. Yincent. And several other gentlemen 
and one or two pretty ladies, whose names 
I was not privileged to recognise—for nowa¬ 
days the stage abounds in them—did their 
best, assuredly, in the minor parts of a 
piece whose real charm is in the effervescent 
wisdom and brightness of its talk. It is 
not all cynical moreover. It is occasionally 
true—as in the description of the cynic 
himself—a line one carries away with one : 
“ The cynic is a person who knows the price 
of everything, and the value of nothing.” 

By chance almost—and shamefaced, cer¬ 
tainly, for having so very long delayed my 
visit—-I turned on Monday night into the 
Strand and saw Mr. Kennedy’s “ New 
Wing.” You laugh at it very much. It is 
farcical comedy of a very good, if not quite 
of the very best, order, it is ingeniously 
put together. It is very smartly written: 
runny scene succeeds funny scene; funny 
“ business ” brings down the house; and, 
best of all, there is some excellent satire on 
the fads that are called “ modern,” though 
they are probably far too temporary—too 
simply of to-day and not even of to-morrow 
—to deserve so large a word. “Modern” 
—hardly. Gall them rather evanescent. 
The socialistic fad, for example. The 
devotion of the otherwise intelligent young 
woman to the British working man, for 
instance, to the comely paper-hanger. In 
the new wing, which her father, the General, 
with a craze for bricks and mortar, is putting 
up, this broad-minded young person admires 
the paper-hanger’s action, and has no deeply- 
rooted prejudice against sharing—this warm 
midsummer day—the paper-hanger’s cold 
lunch. It is bread ana cheese and beer, 
however, and that is scarcely gratifying. 
She would have been more reconciled to it 
had it been prawns in aspic, or Lemoine 
Yin Brut. Very properly. And then the 
paper-hanger—to whom she is genuinely 
devoted—turns out not to be a real paper- 
hanger, but an architect of genius who has 
succeeded to a baronetcy. To put people off 
the scent, however, the young architect of 
genius, who has succeeded to the baronetcy, 
engages a temporary brother. The temporary 
brother is a real artisan—one George Slab, 
a certified plumber, who considers that he 
himself may be especially commended to the 
fair, because the fair appreciate courage, 
and where is courage nowadays but with the 
doughty plumber in his search for gases, 
braving peril “ with a tallow-candle in his 
strong right arm ” ? Alas! though he is 
unaware of it, his manner and appearance 
are well enough described as “ an antidote 
to Socialism.” The picturesque blonde—it 
is Miss Beatrice Lamb—the frank and pic¬ 
turesque blonde distinctly shies at him. 

Mr. G. P. Hawtrey is fussy and good- 
natured, excellent as the General who 
aspires, when a mayor, to “ entertain 
royalty.” Hence, in part, the new wing. 
Miss Fanny Robertson is an intriguing 
connexion, with a daughter bent in reality 
upon promotion, though posing much as an 
advocate of puffed sleeves and theories. As 
Bobbie Button—who is mistaken for the 
baronet, while the baronet is pretending 
to be the artisan—Mr. Herbert Eoss presente 
humorously some of the aspects of the 
young man of the day. Mr. Melford is dry 


and quaint enough—like some curious bird 
of Mr. H. S. Marks’s—in the character of 
a useless land surveyor; and as the laborious 
plumber, whose time is pretty fairly divided 
between light refreshment and boastful con¬ 
versation, Mr. Willie Edouin is amusing 
continually, while never being exaggerated 
or ridiculous. Yes; “The New Wing”— 
though it does contain two or three scenes 
that drag a little, that have no raison cPitre, 
that are rather poor, in fine—is, on the 
whole, an engaging and healthy entertain¬ 
ment. 

Fbkdebick Wedmobe. 


THE "FROGS" OF ARISTOPHANES AT 
OXFORD. 

One oould not help regretting, as one wit¬ 
nessed this fascinating oomedy (“ produced,” 
as the management playfully put it, “ for the 
first time at Athens in January, 405 B.O., and 
revived at the New Theatre, Oxford, on the 
24th February, 1892, A.D.”) that its author was 
not present in person to hear the laughter 
provoked by his imperishable humour. For 
modem as the performance was in every 
respect, and strangely as the pronunciation of 
actors and chorus would have fallen upon an 
Athenian ear, Aristophanes could not have 
failed to be delighted with the heartiness of 
the reception accorded to his play. For two 
hours and a half a mixed audience, comprising 
many who were unacquainted with Greek, gave 
themselves over to unbounded merriment, as 
one ludicrous situation succeeded another, pro¬ 
ducing even upon those who were familiar with 
the text an effect which can only be described 
as electric in its suddenness and strength. To 
the result achieved Dr. Parry’s admirable 
music no doubt contributed largely; but the 
composer, as well as all those who assisted at 
the representation, whether as spectators or 
performers, had fallen under the spell of Aris¬ 
tophanes himself, and it was to mm, one felt, 
that the triumph rightfully belonged. 

The opening scene gave a promise of better 
things to oome, which was amply fulfilled. 
The demure aspect of the ass, bestridden by 
Xanthias, and the comic dialogue between that 
worthy and his master, put the audience into a 
good temper at once; and the appearance of 
Heracles from his temple in response to the 
summons of Dionysus (which irresistibly sug¬ 
gested a kindred episode in the ancient story 
of Jack the Giant-killer), and his dry sug¬ 
gestions as to the route to Hades, added to the 
general satisfaction. To some of us the 
incident of the vticpbs (startlingly realised as it 
was by the actor who subsequently, in true 
Greek style, filled another role as Euripides) 
may have seemed a trifle gruesome ; but the 
shoulders of Aristophanes are broad, and well 
able to bear the weight even of this crowning 
audacity. As to the success of the immortal 
boating adventure, however, there was never 
for a moment the slightest doubt. To a uni¬ 
versity audience, the sight of charon in the 
capacity of a coach, initiating a perspiring and 
excoriated Dionysus into the mysteries of 
“getting his hands away” and “keeping it 
long,” made as direct an appeal as it must 
have done to the nurixfu tx^os of Attica itself. 
The Frogs might perhaps have been a little 
more en evidence; but their rhythmic movements 
were singularly engaging, and worthy (we know 
no higher praise) of a Drury-lane pantomime. 
On the further shore of the Acherusian lake 
the fun grew fast and furious. Xanthias’s sly 
hits at the audience, among whom he professes 
to see the perjurers and parricides of which 
Heracles had warned the travellers, and his 
amazing descriptions of imaginary monsters, 


lost none of their effect; and the act came to a 
satisfactory close with the exquisite Parodos of 
the chorus, which was deservedly encored. 

After a short interval the curtain drew up, 
disclosing the interior of Pluto’s palace, with 
the chorus on either side, while Dionysus 
advanced to knock at the door. The encounter 
between the cowardly god and the porter 
Aeacus was, in our opinion, the least success¬ 
fully handled incident in the play. Aeacus 
was not sufficiently alarming, nor was Dionysus 
sufficiently alarmed. With the assumption 
of the club and lion-skin by Xanthias, 
however, things brightened up considerably; 
and the slave’s swaggering demeanour on 
defeating the attendants was first-rate. The 
scene of the “ ordeal by flogging,” which is not 
very amusing to read, took on a surprising 
liveliness when translated into action, and the 
various ingenious explanations given by the 
victims of their involuntary cries of pain were 
highly comic. Then came the Parabasis, where 
Aristophanes, remembering, as the preface to 
the acting edition of the play expressed it, “ the 
failure of his party in the hour of their oppor¬ 
tunity,” skates with wonderful agility over the 
thinnest of ice; and following upon it the inter¬ 
change of below-stairs confidences between the 
two domestics, Aeacus and Xanthias, ending in 
the announcement of the impending contest 
between Euripides and Aeschylus, for which the 
concluding ode, “ begets an awful expectation.” 

The hall in Pluto’s palace, which witnesses 
the remainder of the comedy, was a capital 
“set”; the thrones at the back, standing on 
a raised dais approached by steps, and the 
effective grouping of the chorus lending it 
much impressiveness. The two poets lost no 
time in beginning their quarrel, while Dionysus 
vainly attempted to soothe their angry passions. 
The contrast between the rugged vigour of 
Aeschylus and the mincing refinement of Euri¬ 
pides was very well brought out. It might be 
said that the actor’s conception of the latter 
character was not precisely what Aristophanes 
intended, but it was thoroughly olever and 
consistent. There was, in fact, a touch of 
genius about this performance, which was 
specially noticeable in the delivery of the invo¬ 
cation to the ISuiraf 4««1, and the burlesque 
imitation of an Aeschylean chorus. Dionysus, 
too, played better in this scene than at any 
other time, though after the amusing contest 
of the scales (which takes place in the presence 
of Pluto and Sophocles) the interest somewhat 
died away, and the enunciation of the famous 
line: 

j) y\&TT* bpAiio AlaxvKov S’ alfyfjoopai 

left something to be desired. The last scene 
would have been better, one fancied, for com¬ 
pression; and though the concluding tableau 
was fairly effective, a stronger “ curtain ” might 
doubtless have been devised. 

Among the actors, as has been already hinted, 
the most successful was Mr. A. A. Ponsonby, 
who took the parts of Euripides and the 
Corpse and was admirable in each of them. 
Mr. L. H. Helbert, as Dionysus, had far the 
most to say ; and, regarded as an effort of 
memory, his performance was as remarkable a 
tour de force as that of Mr. M. R. James, the 
Peithetairus of the “Birds” at Cambridge. 
He undoubtedly over-emphasised the effeminacy 
of the jolly god, and his little spinsterish ways 
at times grew rather tiresome; but he did credit¬ 
ably in some of the most difficult scenes, and 
gained a good deal of well-deserved applause. 
The Xanthias of Mr. H. F. Lyon, which again 
recalled the Cambridge revival, and Mr. H. A. 
Newton’s excellent Euelpides (a somewhat 
similar Sancho Panza) was one of the best and 
brightest features of the play. A word of 
praise must also be given to the burly and 
robustious Heracles of Mr. M. B. Purse, and 
to the dignified, if irascible, Aeschylus 
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of Mr. J. E. Talbot; while the cruda viriduque 
senectus of Mr. E. Bonus’s Charon was effectively 
displayed in the scene on the Acherusian lake. 
The minor parts were adequately filled; and 
Mr, Furse, as stage manager, must be warmly 
congratulated on the way in which he marshalled 
his forces and triumphed over the various 
mechanical difficulties of the piece. 

Of Dr. Parry’s music it is impossible to speak 
at any length on this occasion ; but every one 
was delighted with its melodious ingenuity. 
The Parodos was generally regarded as the 
gem of the work, but the whole setting of the 
choric passages rippled and ran over with 
tuneful merriment, and the sly satire directed 
against the composers of all ages was most 
refreshing. The orchestra was excellent and 
the chorus of Mystae (trained by Dr. Lloyd, 
and efficiently led by Mr. H. A. Tapsfield as 
Coryphaeus), was better than any that has been 
heard since that of the “ Eumenides ” at 
Cambridge. The English version of the acting 
edition of the play was partly adapted from 
that of J. Hookham Frere, and partly written 
for the occasion by Messrs. D. G. Hogarth and 
A. D. Godley; while Mr. C. W. Furse con¬ 
tributed a very artistic programme. 

H. F. Wilson. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Lord Tennyson’s woodland play, “Bobin 
Hood and Maid Marian,” will be produced by 
Mr , Daly at his theatre in New York, on 
March 17, and simultaneously rehearsed by 
Mr. Irving at the Lyceum for the sake of 
copyright. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will 
publish the full text on March 29, in London 
and New York. Mr. Daly has received a 
letter from Lord Tennyson wishing him all 
success, and saying from what he knows of 
Miss Ada Behan “ he is sure she will play her 
part to perfection.” Alluding to American 
actors he continues — “When Mr. Jefferson 
was in England I saw him play ‘ Bip Van 
Winkle,’ and assuredly nothing could have 
been better.” Sir Arthur Sullivan has written 
both incidental music and the music for the 
songs in Lord Tennyson’s play, and the wood¬ 
land scenes are taken from Mr. Whymper’s 
pictures of Sherwood. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mu. Henschel brought his sixth series of 
London Symphony Concerts to a dose last 
Thursday week. The programme opened with 
Mian E. M. Smyth’s Overture to “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” a work in which clever structure and 
effective colouring are perhaps more prominent 
than individuality of thought. Let the com¬ 
poser only be influenced by some musical ideas 
of real interest, and she will produce something 
of sterling value. Mr. H. Becker gave an 
artistic and brilliant rendering of Samt-Saens’ 
showy but not interesting Concerto in A 
minor. Schumann’s Symphony in D minor 
was performed; but though Mr. Henschel 
displayed both zeal and intelligence, the music 
at times lacked power, and at times delicacy. 
Mrs. Henschel and Miss Hope Glenn sang 
Berlioz’s attractive Nocturne from his ‘ 1 Beatrice 
et Benedict.” The programme concluded with 
Dr. Mackenzie’s effective Festal Prelude from 
the “Troubadours,” which was played with 
great spirit. 

An attempt was made at a Boyal Academy 
concert last Monday afternoon to reproduce 
Bach’s Magnificat in D “as nearly as possible 
under the conditions and with the resources 
intended by the composer.” Similar attempts 


have been made before now thus to reproduce 
the vocal works of Bach and Handel, but 
hitherto none have been successful. The 
wish to hear the music of these composers 
as it was heard in the eighteenth century 
is a very natural one, and it would be 
exceedingly interesting, at least from an his¬ 
torical point of view, if suoh a wish could be 
fulfilled. But this is impossible. Apart from 
the fact that the pitch and tone of instruments 
have changed, and that the harpsichord—that 
important factor of an eighteenth century 
orchestra—is, like the dodo, extinct, there re¬ 
mains the insuperable difficulty that the music 
for organ and for harpsichord is only repre¬ 
sented in the scores left by Bach and Handel 
by a figured, or frequently merely an un¬ 
figured, bass. If the important organ part 
is timidly re-created, and the harpsichord 
part given in a half-hearted and, at times, un- 
Bach-like spirit on a modern grand pianoforte, 
as was done last Monday, “reproduction” is 
scarcely the right term to use with regard to 
the performance. People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones; and surely 
those responsible for this production of the 
Magnificat had no right to speak, as was done 
in the programme -book, of the “ very unjustifi¬ 
able tnoks” played by Robert Franz. It isthey 
who have played tricks in trying to persuade 
the public that they were giving pure Bach. 
Franz frankly acknowledged the impossibility 
of reproducing Bach’s music in eighteenth 
century dress, and did his best to substitute 
accompaniments not foreign to the character 
and spirit of the work. At the Boyal 
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Academy concert the voices were reduced, 
so as to give an idea of the vocal 
resources at Bach’s command, and also to 
arrive at the proper balance of tone between 
voices and instruments; but even this, owing 
to what has been said above, was not made 

S roperly clear. There is no reason whatever to 
oubt the good intentions of those who 
arranged this performance; they evidently are 
of opinion that they show more reverence to 
Bach by patching up one or two rents in an 
“obviously incomplete” score, rather than 
by revising it and providing by the best means 
at their command for what has been lost. 

The first appearance of Dr. Joachim at the 
Popular Concerts has been for many years, and 
still is, one of the chief features of Mr. 
Chappell’s season. The great violinist took 
the lead in Beethoven’s Quartet in F (Op. 59, 
No. 1), and the rendering of that noble work 
was highly impressive; Dr. Joachim was in 
one of his most inspired moods. His solo was 
Max Bruch’s effective Romance in A (Op. 42). 
He also took part in Haydn’s fine Quartet in 
D minor (Op. 76, No. 2). It seems scarcely 
necessary to add that the reception given to 
Dr. Joachim was marked by all the old enthu¬ 
siasm. Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the 
pianist, and she played with much success two 
Chopin solos. Madame Fassett was the vocalist. 

On the previous Saturday afternoon Herr 
Schonberger gave an admirable rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3), His 
playing was crisp and correct. He deserves 
praise for resisting a triple demand for an 
encore. J. S. Shedlock. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 

JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE AND HIS ART. 

A Memoir, by ANDRE THEURIET. 

CONTAINING, ALSO, 

BASTIEN-LEPAGE as AETIST. By George Clausen, A.R.W.S. 

MODERN REALISM in PAINTING. By Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C. 

AND 

A STUDY of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. By Mathilde Blind. 

Illustrated by Reproductions of Bastien-Lkpaoe’s and Marie Bashkibtseff’s Works. Royal 8vo, doth, gilt tope, 10s. 6d. 

“ The book is one of the handsomest art books I have seen. He illustrations are excellent, and the letterpress is every¬ 
where interesting.”—G. M., in the Speaker. __ 

THE NEW VOLUME OF THE “PSEUDONYM LIBRARY." 

GREEN TEA: a Love Story. By V. Schallenberger. 24mo, 

paper, la. 8d.; cloth, 2s. 

NEARLY READY 

TOWARDS DEMOCRACY. By Edward Carpenter. New Edition, 

with numerous added Poems. 366 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, fie. 


NOW READY. 

THOUGHTS and REFLECTIONS of the late DAVID TERTIUS 

GABRIEL: concerning Social, Metaphysical, and Religious Subjects. Edited by his Nephew, J. F. E. W. Front* 
ispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

NOW READY, cloth, 2s. 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 

A GUIDE to its HISTORY and a CRITICISM of its DEFECTS. 

BY KARL PEARSON, M.A., 

Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Applied Mathematics, University College, Lmdon, 

und Gresham Lecturer in Geometry. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for MARCH, price Is. 4d., con - 
tains a Descriptive Article on ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, with 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell; and Biographical Papers on 
PADEREWSKI, with A utograph Portraits. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 

8to, 12b. 6d. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Fourth Series. By E. A Freeman, 

D.C.L., LL.D. Begius Professor of Modem History, Oxford. 

TIMES.—' “ Profeeeor Freeman’s historical work is never ephemeral....There is, as every one would 
expect, the same thoroughness of treatment, the same fundamental conception of the unity ana continuity 
o# history. All the eessays have seen the light before, all are worthy of preservation in permanent form.** 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR RYLE. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CANON of the OLD TESTAMENT: an Essay on the 

Gradual Growth and Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By HERBERT 
EDWARD RYLE, B.D., Hulaean Professor of Divinity and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Bipon. 

NEW VOLUME OP MR. BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, doth, 12 b. 6d. 

THE HELL of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, with Trans- 

lataon and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Uniform with the “ Purgatory ” and “ Paradise ” already published. 

TIMB8 “ The completion of a work by which Mr. Butler has earned the gratitude of all students of 
Dante’s great poem." 

Now published, fcap. 8vo, doth, 5a. 

POEMS. By William Watson. 

%• This Volume is in substance mainly a Reprint of the Second Edition of “ Wordsworth's Grave 
and other Poems'' toith the addition of twenty-six Short Pieces , most of which have already been con¬ 
tributed to periodicals. 

TIMES'—" It is true poetry; its Inspiration is genuine and individual, and its execution is full of 
various melody.” 

Now ready, in 8vo, doth, 7a. net. 

MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS and PROBLEMS of 

FAST and PRESENT TIMES. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 8. H. BUTCHER. 

Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. net. 

SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. By S. H. 

BUTCHER, M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh University, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and of University College, Oxford. 

TIMES.—" Admirable and scholarly.” 

OXFORD MAGAZINE'—" The whole volume is delightfully fresh and readable.” 

NEW VOLUME of the CHEAPER EDITION of ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S SERMONS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

THE FALL of MAN, and other Sermons preached before 

the University of Cambridge, and on various public occasions. By FREDERIC W. 
FARRAR, M.A., F.R.8., Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster, Chaplain-in-Ordinary 
to the Queen. 

TWO SERMONS BY THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 

Now ready, paper covers, 8vo, 6d. 

THE SYMPATHY of JESUS CHRIST with SICKNESS 

and SORROW. A Sermon preached in the Temple Church on January 84th, 1899, being 
the Sunday after the Funeral of Hia Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple and Dean 
of Llandaff. 

Now ready, 8vo, paper coven, 6d. 

THE FAITH and the BIBLE. A Sermon preached in the 

Temple Church on Sunday morning, February 7th, 1899, by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple and Dean of Llandaff. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. net 

TEXT-BOOK of PSYCHOLOGY. By William James, 

Profewor of Psychology in Harvard University. 

V An abridgment of Pro feasor James’s larger work, “ The Principles of Psgchotogg." 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 

8 vols., crown 8vo, 81 b. 6d. 

NEVERMORE. By RolfBoldre- 

WOOD. 

SCOTSMAN.—" The story is healthy in ' tone, 
picturesque in detail, and full of vigour and 
interest. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. 

YONGE. 

Crown 8vo, 8a. 8d. 

A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
SC0T8MAN.—" Has an interest so keen that few 
will open it without reading it through at once.'’ 


NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 

__Now ready, crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE LESSON of the MASTER, 

and other Stories. By HENRY JAMES. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

STATESMAN’S TEAR-BOOK. 

A Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilised World. Revised 
after Official Returns, for the Year 1899. 
Twenty-ninth Year of Publication. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. 
ATHENAEUM.—"The best book of referenoe, 
not only of this country, but of all countries." 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 889. MARCH, 1899, price Is., oontaffis 


1. FINLAND. By E. A. Freeman. 

2. DON OR8INO. By F. Marion Crawford. 

Chaps 7-8. 

S. PATRICK HENRY. By A. G. Bradley. 

4. HAMLET and the MODERN STAGE. By 


Mowbray Morris, 
s GERSr - 


CHNI ALP. 


6. HOURS of LABOUR. By the Rev. Harry 

Jones. 

7. THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. By C. R. 

Haines. 

a THE 8CARLET HUNTER. By Gilbert Parker 
9. LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 

10 . THE STRANGER in the HOUSE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1892, 

1. H.R.H. the late DUKE of CLARENCE and 

AVONDALE, K.G., K.P. Engraved by W. 
Biscombe Gardner, from a Photograph by 
Chancellor A Son, Dublin. Frontispiece. 

2. THE QUEEN’S RIVIERA RESIDENCE. 

Illustrated by Major E. Bengough Ricketts. 

3. ATHLETIC SPORTS at OXFORD and CAM¬ 

BRIDGE UNIVERSITIES. 

1 . OXFORD. Montagu Shearman. IUoa. 
1 . CAMBRIDGE. R. W. Turner. Illus. 

4. “ L08T": a Story of the Australian Bush. Mary 

Gaunt. Illustrated by E. F. Brewtnall, 
R.W.8. 


price 6d., contains:— 

5. AMONG the WESTERN SONG-MEN. S.Barin 
Gould. Illustrated by Louis Davis. 

8. THE ROYAL MEWR James Forrest Illus¬ 
trated by Thomas Riley. 

7. MIDNIGHT in WINTER. Olive Molesworth. 

8. THE SPEAKER’S MACE. H. M. Cundall. 

F.8.A. Illustrated by Thomas Riley. 

9. NONA VINCENT. II. (Concluded.) Henrv 

James. Illustrated by W. J. HemTossy ^ 
10. THE LATE Mr. SPURGEON. Rev. H R, 
Haweis, M.A. With Portrait 


To be Published Monthly, royal 8vo, Is. net. 

NATURAL SCIENCE: a Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 

Contexts of Ho. 1., MAR CH, 1882 

6. MARINE SNAKES. By G. A. Boulenger- 

F.Z.8. Illustrated. uieuger 

7. THE EXPLORATION of CORAL REEFS by 
means^ BORINGS. By J. W. Gregory, 

8. SOME RECENT RESEARCHES on INSECTS 
and ARACHNID8- By G. H. Canwnter. B.Sc 

9. THE RELATIONSHIP of the CARBONIF¬ 
EROUS PLANTS 8IGILLARIA and 8TIG. 
MARIA. By Thomas Hicks B.A., B.Sc. 

10. THE MAMMALS of INDIA: a Review. By 
R. Lvdekker, B.A.. F.Z.8. Illustrated. 
REVIEWS and NOtflCES-News-Obituary- 
Correspondence. 


INTRODUCTION-EDITORIAL NOTES and 
COMMENTS. 

1. A CONTRIBUTION to the THEORY of 

MIMICRY. By Frank E. Beddard, M.A. 

2. DEEP SEA DEP08IT8 : a Review of the Work 

of the ** Challenger “ Expedition. By J. J. H. 
Teall, M.A, F.R.S. 

3. THE EVOLUTION of FINS. By A. Smith 

Woodward, F.L.8. Illustrated. 

4. SOME 8ALIENT POINTS in the STUDY of 

MAMMALS during 1891. By R. Lydekkor, 
B.A., F.Z.S. Illustrated. 

& ENGLISH LAKE DWELLINGS. By J. W. 
Davi* F.S.A. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 

-AvLl. beg to announce that the FIRST and SECOND NUMBERS 
of their NEW SERIES of MODERN METHODS are now ready. 

“ The series promises, for comprehensiveness, accuracy and origi¬ 
nality, as well as beauty of production, to rival, if not excel, the most 
successful works of this description hitherto published.”— The Queen. 

No. 1. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 

METHOD. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, re¬ 
produced from Photographs specially taken for this work. Folio 
size, 75 pp., paper oover, 3s. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net; poet free. 

No. 2. OTTO PEINIGER’S VIOLIN METHOD. 

A complete course—concise, lucid, and gradual, with pianoforte 
accompaniment to all the original and selected pieces. All the 
positions fully illustrated from photographs expressly taken for 
this work. Large quarto size, 147 pp.. with separate Violin part. 
30 pp.. Paper cover, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 0s. net; post free. 

Other METHODS in preparation. 

Robert Cocas & Co., 8, New Burlington Street, W. 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 

MARCH. Price Id.; a Sample Copy, post free, lid. 

New Series. Edited by Percy Russell (16th year of publication). 
HERE and HEREAFTER. (Continued.) Percy Russell. 

IN MEMORIAM—THE DUKE of CLARENCE. (Illustrated.) 
TO RICHARD JEFFRIES. 

PLAIN LESSONS in ENGLISH METRES. 

LIFE in ST. KILDA. (Illustrated.) 

OUR AUTHOR’S PAGE, Ac., Ac. 

Dioby, Lohq A Co., Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street. E.C. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, the Schooling of 

the Apostles by our Lord. By Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A., 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

M The shrewdness which we may often notice first in Mr. Latham’s 
observations is combined with a simple straightforward sincerity, and 
with a reverence which does not fail to recognise the highest features 
of Christ's character and teaching. We anticipate that this book will 
win for him the respect and gratitude of many readers.”—Spectator. 


A LETTER to OLD TESTAMENT CRITICS. 

By EDWARD G. KING, D.D., Sidney 8usscx College. Prico Is. 


Cambridge; Dkiohtoe, Bell A Co. 
Geo. Bell A Sons, London. 


MR. WEDMORE’S *‘MERYON."—NEW EDITION. 

Now ready, prioe Owe Guinea. 

On hand-made paper, 129 Copies, all numbered. 

MERYON. 

With a Descriptive Catalogue of the Artist’s Work 

By FBEDEBICK WEDMOEE. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

DsraEz A Guterunst, 18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


DR. MACLABEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 399 pp., cloth boards, 5e., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th. 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLABEN, D.D. 

BY DB. MACLABEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, to., poet free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. _ 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Ew»ys by MAZ ZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCHACY * and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: Alexandre & Shkphkakd, Fumival Street, E.C. 
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Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
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MAYFAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRtFBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 

MODERN SCIENCE. 

Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 

With ffluotrations, prioe 2s. 6d. each Volume. 

THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S., Loundean Professor 

of Aetronomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge. 

THE HORSE: a Study in Natural History. By William Henry Flower, C.B., 

Director of the British Natural History Museum. 

THE OAK: a Popular Introduction to Forest-Botany. By H. Marshall Ward, 

F.R.S., Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering College, 

*,• Other Volumet t» preparation. 


COUNT O'CONNELL. 

THE LAST COLONEL of the IRISH BRIGADE: 

Count O’Connell, and Old Irish Life at Home and Abroad, 1745-1838. By Mrs. 
MORGAN JOHN O’CONNELL. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 25s. 

CHINESE LIFE AND HABITS. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur H. 

SMITH. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PERCEP- 

TION. By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D. With 3 Col.ured Plates, crown 8vo, Ss. 

“ Carefully written and the matter well arranged. A valuable addition to our far too small 
literature on the important subject of oblonr-blindness.”— Saturday Review. 

THEOSOPHY, MESMERISM, Ac. 

THE OCCULT SCIENCES. A Compendium of 

Transcendental Doctrine and Experiment, embracing an Account of Magical Practices, 
Secret Scien ces in connection with Magic, Modem Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Theosophy, 
&c. By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. Crow n 8vo, 6s. 

THE REY. R. EYTON’S NEW VOLUME. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER: Sermons. By the Rev. R. 

EYTON, Rector of Upper Chelsea. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CAPITAL AND WAGES. 

THE DISTRIBUTION of the PRODUCE. By 

JAMES C. SMITH, Postmaster of Bahamas. Crown 8vo, 2s. Sd. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESOTERIC BUDDHISM.” 

THE RATIONALE of MESMERISM. By A. P. 

8INNETT. Crown. 8vo, 8 s. 6d. 

COMMUNITY LIFE IN LONDON. 

THROUGH TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SEEDS and SHEAVES: Thoughts for Incurables. 

By Lady LOVAT. Crown 8vo, So. 

“ The idea of this book is borrowed from Fdnelon. It is that those of us who are in a 
mental or physical purgatory here might with advantage contemplate the exemplary conduct 
of the holy souls in the real purgatory, and leam from them how to make the beet use of our 1 
incurable maladies as a means of purifying our lives.”— Glasgow Herald. 


DANISH ARCHAEOLOGY. 

THE ARCHITECTURE of the CHURCHES of 

DENMARK. By Major ALFRED HE ALES, F.S.A. With 10 full-page and 70 
smaller Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGIST IN SOMERSET. 

WELLS WILLS. Arranged in Parishes and Anno- 

tated. By WILLIAM WEAVER, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ The volume before us is in all respects excellent.”— A thenaeum. 

“ These abstracts are full of precious material for the historian of Somerset.Mr. Weaver 

has edited the volume with skill and knowledge.”— St. James*s Gazette. 

THE RISE OF PROTESTANTISM. 

MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION in 

GERMANY until the CLOSE of the DIET of WORMS. By CHARLES BEARD, 
LL.D. Demy Svo, 16s. 

“ Calm and lofty in tone, and written with scholarly sobriety. An important contribution 
to English literature.”-- English Historical Review. 

PLANETARY MOTION. 

THE POWERS WHICH PROPEL and GUIDE 

the PLANETS. With Comments. By SIDNEY LAEDLAW. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 
HEREDITY. 

MARRIAGE and DISEASE. By S. A. K. Stbahan, 

M.D. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

THE MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood Reade. 

Crown 8vo, 7a. ad. 

PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 

SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BURNS. With 

an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 6e.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 

“Charming volume.Mr. Lang is at once a true Scotchman in his admiration, a true 

critic in his discrimination.”— Times. 

VOX CLAMANTIS. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“ Belongs to a class of works which, 
assumed to-day by the teachings of the Ch 
and do their best m argument. —Scotsman. 

THE WORTH of HUMAN 

THOMAS FITZARTHUR. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


ih, setting out by describing the antagonistic attitude 
Church and the Chair, go on to take one side or another, 


TESTIMONY. By 


EMINENT .A.OTOIRS- 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. each. 

1. WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By William Archer. 

“ Mr. Archer has done his work well.”— Morning Post. “ An excellent example of conscientious work.”— Graphic. 

“ The first complete biography of Macready that has been published.”—&. James's Gazette. 


2. THOMAS BETTERTON. By Robert Lowe. 

Lowe earns our warm admiration.His 

lau Review. 

dull.”— Anti-Jacobin. 

[s one that should be read.”— Daily Graph 

3. CHARLES MACKLIN. By Edward Abbott Parry. 

“ Mr. Parry has written a gleasant and readable biography....... An animated picture is given ."—Saturday Review. ^ 


“In dealing with this intractable and fascinating subject, Mr. Lowe earns our warm admiration.His book constitutes the handiest and the best guide to the comprehension of the 

Restoration stage that is at present in existence.” —Saturday Review. 

“ In his account of Betterton’s life Mr. Lowe is lucid and never avU.”—Anti-Jacobin. 

“ Mr. Lowe is to be congratulated on his success.The book is one that should be read.”— Daily Graphic. 


“ The materials are carefully chosen, and the book 


useful place in this excellent series of 4 Eminent Actors.’ Anti-Jacobin. 


By Sheila. 


RECENT POETR Y. 

THE PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By the j SKETCHES from NATURE : Poems. 

AUTHOR of “MOODS,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 5s. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

| 44 Sweet in sentiment, graoefully phrased.”— Dundee Advertiser . 

ESSAYS in VERSE. By May Sinclair. Small orw-Mic -.u t i a- u-d i- 

Crown 8vo, as.«d. J I POEMS, with Additions. Including “Rosalie: a 

Tale of the Wye.” By JOHN SIB REE, Translator of Hegel’B “ Philosophy of History.’ 
Crown Svo, 6s., 

4 4 Unto One of the Least ’ is a striking composition, which those who read it will not easily 
By Lieut.-Colonel FIFE-COOKSON. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. forget.”— Spectator. 

. Artlrrtogpoem - wm -«■ p>~” JmnU j POEMS. By J. T. Powys. With Photographic 

Portrait by Mayoll, and Facsimiles of Letters by Walter Savage Landor and John 
Forster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

My enthusiasm for poetry, I thought, had passed away. Yours has revived it.” 

Letter from Walter Savaok Lahdor to the Author. 


A DREAM of OTBER DAYS: a Romantic Poem. 


BALLADS and LYRICS. By Katharine Tynan. 

Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

M Ever passionate, imaginative, sincere, and musical.”— Anconal Observer. 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MARCH. 

ON THE DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. By Lord KELVIN. 

DANGERS OF MODERN FINANCE, By SAMUEL MoHTAGU, M.P. 

MR. MEREDITH IN HIS POEM8. By Professor Dowdes. ' 
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W. L. COURTNEY. , 

STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L Courtney,! 

Author of " Studies: Old and New," Ac. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


W. IL HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 

THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. H. 

HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., Joint Author of “ Argentine Ornithology." With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, l«a. , , .. , 

The Dailtf Telegraph says“ Delightful collection of eesays, and no less charmingly than J 
profusely illustrated. . . . The author, obviously an ardent and accomplished student of 
animated nature, . . . has the fascinating gift of imparting to his readers the contagion 
of his own intense interest in the result of his sedulous and intelligent observation 
Strikini 


The ( 


^ospOTcHSoM'sajTf—“The volume has all the fascination of 


a romance. 


H. DE WINDT, F.K.G.8. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Windt, F.R.G.S., 


and 


Author of “ From Pekin to Calais," “A Ride to India,” Ac. With an Introduction by 
Madame Olga de Novikoff (“ O. K."). With 81 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

The Times says:—“ Mr. de Windt appears to write with perfect good faith and candour, 
ad describes the results of his own personal observations. # 


FRANCIS ADAMS. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By Francis Adams. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

The Daily Graphic says “ Marked by considerable originality. 

The Court Circular says“ Mr. Adams is a bom story-teller. His book is one that Is well 
Worth reading, both as Action and as being redolent of colonial scenery and character. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
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ELINE VERE. By Louis Couperus. Translated 

by J. T. GREIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Scotsman says “ A powerful study of modern manners.The book interests by 

its truth to certain aspects of Nature and by an uncommon skill in the analysis of character.’ 

ARTHUR PATERSON. 

A PARTNER from the WEST. By Arthur 

Paterson. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

The Globe says “ A spirited story, full of interest and vigour.Brings with it the 

breezes of the Rockies and the heats of the plains.'' 

The National Observer says “ Sir. Paterson has produced a story which may not be laid 
down unfinished.” 

MAURICE JOKAI. 

PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurice Jokai. Trans- 

lated by R. NISBET BAIN. * Crown Svo, 5s. 
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remarkable book.. a work of genius. It is at once a spirited tale of ‘Border chivalry,’ 

a charming love story full of genuine poetry, and a graphic picture of life in a country' and at 
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LIBRARY EDITION. 
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Coloured Plates, imperial Svo, 21s. . 
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at double its published price.” 

PERROT and CHIPIEZ. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

23 vols., crown Svo, cloth, £7 5s. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £15 8«. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

37 vols., small crown 8vo, 37s.; separate vols., Is. each. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHRYGIA, 

LYDIA, CARIA, and LYCIA. By Georges PERROT and Charles CmriEZ. With 
280 Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 15s. .... ... . , 

The Daily Telegraph sayB:—“The customs, costumes, and religions of these ancient 
peoples arc very graphically described, and many curious relics of their old-world civilisa¬ 
tion are depicted with considerable cleverness and spirit. • . . Extremely interesting. 

H. H. STATHAM. 

MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 

By H. H. STATHAM. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. Demy 

BUwk°(it^WhUe says“ The ablest work on music, and far the pleasantest to read, that 
has appealed for many years. 1 ' 
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A N ENGLISH FINISHING 

GOVERXE8S (no masters required) desires RE-ENGAGE¬ 
MENT. French and German (acquired in their respective countries), 
good music, drawing. Highest relereucea.—90,277, The Ladies’ Agent, 
Barker House, York. 


L iterary work, secretary- 

SHIP, or similar Employment, Wanted. Experience with 
Physician. Shorthand and Typewriting. Specimen of published 
work sent—X. Y. Z., 4. Portland Terrace, N.W. 


rpYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

JL Work of every description—Literary. Scientific, Lean!, 4c.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Typo-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street. S.W. 


ARTIST’S STUDIO TO be LET 
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Housekeeper. Electric Light. Hall Porter.—Apply to MaNaukk, 
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CATALOGUES. 

T70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37. SOHO 8QUARE. 


M esses, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC M are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFsTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions ds luxe. For ordinary Book 
illustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


TO AUTHORS. 

Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
salo of thoir works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves In communication with I*. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For all particulars communicate os 
ubnY*. 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 

MARCH. Price Id.; a Sample Copy, post free, IJd. 

New Series. Edited by Pxkcy Russell (ltith year of publication). 
HERE and HEREAFTER. (Continued.) Percy Rcm>ell. 

IN MEMORIAM-THE DUKE of CLARENCE. (Illustrated ) 
TO RICHARD JEFFRIES. 

PLAIN LESSONS in ENGLISH METRES. 

LIFE iu ST. HILDA. (Illustrated.) 

OUR AUTHOR’S PAGE, 4c., 4c. 

Dio BY, Lo.NO 4 Co., Publishers, 13, Bouverie Street E.C 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S LIST. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN." 

NOR WIFE, 

NOR MAID. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. In Three Volumes. 

NOT ALL IN VAIN. By Ada Cambridge. In 3 Vols. 

“ The story is delightful reading.”— Scotsman. 

“The character-drawing is excellent.A work of great power.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ The plot Is a good one, and well worked out.”— Glasgow Herald. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 3s. 6d. each. 

A MARKED MAN. [ THE THREE MISS KINGS. 

THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 

A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten Maartens, Author of 

“ The Sin ol Joost Avelingh." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Immediately. 

HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

THE COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS. From the Norwegian 

of JONAH LIE. With Introduction by EDMUND G038E. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. ttd. Paper cover, 2». 6d. 

JUST READY, SECOND EDITION. 

GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse. Grown 8vo 

bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

A Limited Edition, on large paper, with Portiaifc, is nearly ready. 

National Observer —“ A charming book, wherein is scarcely a dull page from beginning to end.” 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN & Co., 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


»JiHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

A GILCHRIBT SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 per annum, 
and tenable for Three Year* iu Owens College, Manchester, or iu 
University College, Liverpool, or iu Yorkshire College, Leeds, will be 
awarded on the results of the Preliminary Examination held in 
JUNE. 1892. 

Candidates, who must not be more than eighteen yean of age, are 
required to send in their names to the Vice-Cliancellor on or before 
June 1.—Further particulars can bo obtaiued from the University 
Kkuibtiar, or from the Keoistkau of either of the Colleges above 
named. 

Manchester, February, 1892. 


riUY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 

VA SCIENTIFIC (MB.) LON I).—CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special imdruction is giveu for the July Examination. 
Gentlemen joiuing these classes are eligible for the Entrance Scholar¬ 
ships. 


/^.UY’S HOSPITAL. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in September. 18H. FOUR OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, two (125 guineas and 50 guineas) in Science, and 
twoi( 100 guineas and 50 guineas) in Arts. Particulars and copies of 
examination papers on application to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 
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For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guinea per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses awl Monthly Lists of Looks y cutis ami post/ree. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Pa At Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

BDDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10‘to 18, BARTON ABCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with title library. 

MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 8, King St., Cheapdde, E.C. 


T)OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

^ (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—Tlie Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


THURSDAY, 17tu MARCH, at 8-30 p.m.. 

The following Puper will be read:—“THE PERVERSION of 
ECONOMIC HISTORY,” by Professor W. CUNNINGHAM. D.D., 
F.R Ilist.S. 

20, Hanover Square, W.___ 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 16 inches, half-bound 
in moroceo. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., Ac. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptionso 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies . 

Price Six Guinean. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

_74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON^_ 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 


The Second Volume of REHAT8EK’S Translation of 
MIRK BOND’S GENERAL HISTORY is Now Ready. It 
contains the Moslem Version of our Bible Stories, from the 
Death of Musa (Moses), to the Mission of I’sa (Jesus), about 
whose birth, life, and death many details are given; also the 
Biographies of Alexander the Great, of certain Philosophers 
and of the Kings of the first four Persian dynasties, &c., 
Copies of this Volume (price Ten Shillings) ehn be obtained 
at the office of the Oriental Translation Funo, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, W., and from all 
Booksellers. p, F. Aebuthnot. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY- 


BY 


John Strange Winter. 




By the Author of 

4 ” “Booties’ Baby,” “Booties*Children,” 

4 Army Society,” 44 The Other Man’s 
Wife,” &c. 2 vole., 21 b. ImnwditUe’y. 

n. 

By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

WEAK WOMAN. 


By the Author of 44 In a Grass Country,” 44 Jack’s 
Secret,” 44 A Lost Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 

[..-If all Libraries • 

“ Mr*. Lovett Cameron has never been more successful than 
in thia absorbing story. In Helen Dae re’s entanglement with 
Warne, the suitor of her forsaken girlhood, and in the hold 
that a so-called promise of constancy gives the unprincipled 
coquette Dora Torrington over the life of Nugent, are two very 
strong elements of interest which receive full justice at the 
author’s hands. Helen improves upon acquaintance .... a very 
entertaining story. ’ ’—Mom ing Pont. 

44 In 4 Weak Woman* the author’s method is so frank, her 
style so unforced, her men and women so real and so very much 
alive, that she contrives to make her story quite inoffensive 

and extremely interesting.Each of the weak women is 

made a vivid and deeply interesting study by the author’s 

skill.a peculiarly interesting book. The story is realistic 

without being vulgar, and bright and readable from the first 
page to the last.”— Court Journal. 

•‘The incidents of this novel are manipulated with such 

skill as to render the narrative completely interesting. 

There is certainly no lack of human interest in the story.” 

Publishers* Circular. 

44 The heroine of 4 Weak Woman * is a very nice girl, very' 

nicely described.She is pleasant and probable, and we are 

pleased to meet her again_The author has drawn a design¬ 
ing widow with considerable skill.* Weak Woman ’ ik a 

pleasant book."— Saturday He view. 

in. 

By Francis Francis. 

ETERNAL ENMITY. 

Bt the Author of ‘‘Mosquito,” 44 8addle and 
Mocas s in,” Ac. 2 vols. 12s. [At all Libraries. 

44 ..... A romantic story, full of incident, and abounding in 

local sketches of considerable merit.the story and the 

manner in which it is developed have this merit, that the in¬ 
terest of the reader is at once arrested, and remains high till 
the tragic and painful scenes in the closing pages are reached. 
The novel possesses, besides, the qualities of freshness and 
originality. It will be read with pleasur e."—Scotsman. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


John Strange Winter’s New One-Volume 
Novel. 

In picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

MERE LUCK. 


A Cheap Edition of Mrs. Edward Kennard’s 
Popular Novel. 

In cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THAT PRETTY LITTLE 

HORSE BREAKER. 


A Cheap Edition of a (Successful Novel by 
May Crommelin (Author of “ Queenie ”) and 
J. Moray Brown (Author of “ Shikar 
Sketches ”). 

In picture board*, »*. 

VIOLET VIVIAN, M.P.H. 

(Third Edition.) 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 

CONSENSUS OF FAVOURABLE OPINION. 

NOT A SINGLE ADVERSE REVIEW. 

A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Cardella. 

3 vols. 

44 The book is fjoo<l and refined. There is no draff about it .**— 
Athenaeum. ** Instinct with human iff/. Abounds in moving 
scene* and situations." —Anti-Jacobin. 44 Decidedly interesting. 
The dialogue is exrri/ent in parts.** Saturday Review. 4 ‘ It tv HI 
not la long be fore her nano is familiar to all who like wholesome, 
well-written, interesting Ji<t ion. We unhesitatingly stamp ‘A 
King's Daughter ’ as a novel much about the aw rag- at conception 
and in execution, and shall anticipate, its successor with the fra ndli'st 
interest.** —Court Journal. ** A book which will be. rend with 
approval and pleasure by all.** —Guardian. “ Injin it* tg more 
readable than most novels." —National Observer.” 

ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 

THOS. A. TURNER, for many years resident in the 
Argentine Republic*. Profusely Illustrated. 15s. 

44 It will be r*ad by alt who tesh to have some insight into the 
a [fairs of a country with whose Jot tunes the private affairs of a 
eery numerous hotly of European »/>< • -toes an deeply involved .**— 
8. Amor. Journal. "Its great merit is Its absolute frankness; 
whatever he says bears the stamp of sincerity .”— Glasgow Herald. 

HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER THIRTY 

YEARS. A Colonist’s Impression of New Zealand, 
Australia, Tangier, and Spain. By EDWARD REEVES. 
Profusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

44 D is not often that we meet w>'h So Completely fresh ami con¬ 
ventional a record of travel as tins. Possesses a freshness, a 
rigour, a racy originality which moke the book yuite a remarkable 
one.**— Court Journal. " The illustrations are beyond all praise. 
If it were only for the soke of these the volume should have many 
purchasers.**— Glasgow Herald. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 

Second Edition, entirely Reset and Increased by more 
than 20 Articles. Very thick Svo, 16 h. 

Among the Fifty-four Contributors are:—Canon Rawlinsoo, 
Sir A. C. Lyall, Sir George Cox, York Powell, W. R. Morfill, 
Professor Legge, Professor Beal, St. C. Boscawen, Professor 
Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Robertson, Oscar Brown¬ 
ing, Allanoon Picton. M.T., Sir Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, 
Clifford, Voyscy, Child, White, Fotheringham, Miller; 
Frederic Harrison, Dr. Stanton Coit, &e. 

SECOND EDITION, READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA By Dr. 

EDWARD BERDOE. 10j. 6d. 

44 It will be widely sought for and warmly appreciated.** —Daily 
Telegraph. 44 Obviously a painstaking work, and in many ways 
it is very well done."— Pall Mall Gazette. "A monument of 
industry and devotion. It has really faced difficulties, it is con¬ 
veniently arranged, and is well printed and bound." —Bookman. 
44 Should make all other handbooks unnecessary." —Star. 44 Con¬ 
scientious and painstaking .**— Times. 

THE FLIGHT to VARENNES, and other 

Historical Essays. By OSCAR BROWNING. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ) This day. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. —Each 2s. 6d. 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY of SOCIAL DE- 

MOCBACY: a 8equel to 44 The Quintessence of Socialism.” 
By Dr. A. SCHAFFLE. Edited by BERNARD BOSAN- 
QUET, M.A. (OxonA Double vol. 8a. 6d. 

51. THE STATE and PENSIONS in OLD 

AGE. By J. A. srENDER. M.A. (Oxon.). With an 
Introduction by ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P. 

50. COMMERCIAL ORISES of the NINE. 

TF.ENTH CENTURY. By H. M. HYNDMAN. 

49. ILLEGITIMACY: a Study in Morals; 

and THE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE on CONDUCT. 
By ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. With Coloured 
Maps and Diagrams. The first English book on the 
subject. 

48. THE DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT 

BRITAIN. By ARNOLD WHITE, M. CRACKAN- 
THORPE, Q.C., and others. 

47. THE DAWN of RADICALISM. By J. Boivles 
Daly, LL.II. - 16. TRADE POLICY of IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. By Maluku Hkkvkv.— 48. POVERTY. 
By J. Q. Godard.— 44. 8HOBT HISTORY of PARLIA¬ 
MENT. By B. C. Skottowr, M.A. (Oxon.). 

NEW AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

Fcap. Hvo, cloth neat, 6s. 

VOICES from AUSTRALIA By Philip 

DALE and CYRIL HAVILAND. 

“ Genuine, sincere, and spontaneous verie.”— Times. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 

Paternoster Square, London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

In handsome demy Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A Cyclopaedia of Nature 
Teachings. 

Being a Selection of Facts, Observations, Suggestions, 
Illustrations, Examples, and Illustrative Hints 
taken from All Departments of Inanimate Nature. 

With an Introduction by HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E., 

Author of “Bible Teachings in Nature,” See., Stc. 

44 An every way delightful and useful volume. Preachers 
will find the volume invaluable in its suggestion and inspira¬ 
tion os to the illustrative use of Nature’s boundless stores of 
teaching ."—l.it'cnry World. 

FOURTH EDITION, tastefully printed, crown Svo, hand¬ 
somely bound, with gilt edges, and Illustrated, price 5a. 

Nature's Fairyland. 

Rambles by Woodland, Meadow, Stream, and Shore. 

By H. W. 8. W0R8LEY-BENI80N, 

Fellow of the Linnean Society, Author of 44 Haunts of Nature.” 

44 Such a book as this reveals wonders and beauty every¬ 
where around us; and. as giving insight, and making men 
value more highly our English scenery and wild creatures, it 
deserves nothing but commendation.”— Aaulemy. 

Just published, in handsome crown 8ro, price 6s. 

Womens Influence m the 
Fast. 

As 8hown in the Noble Lives of Past Qneens and 
Princesses of India. 

By JOHN J. POOL (late of Calcutta), 

Author of 44 A Life of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, for 
Indian Readers.” 

With an Introduction by Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.8.I. 

SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, tastefully printed 
and bound, price os. 

William Wordsworth. 

The Story of his Life: with Critical Remarks on hie 
Writings. 

By JAMES MIDDLETON SUTHERLAND. 

With an Interesting Letter from the Bight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., to the Author. 

44 A modest and valuable biography.”— St. James*s Gaelic. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the 
Emancipation of Industry. 

By GEORGE VIRTUE CR08BIE. 

Contents.— The State in Relation to Land Values.— In¬ 
fluence of Fixed Renta on the Cultivation of Land.—Influence 
of Rent on the Distribution of Food.—Compulsory Cultiva¬ 
tion of Land.—Proportional or Percentage Bents.—Par¬ 
liamentary Control of Land and Labour. 

Tastefully printed, crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 

That Barber's Boy: 

A Simple Story told in Scene and Dialogue. 

j By ENIGMA COUNTERPOISE. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In fcap. Svo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. fid. 

Love in Earnest: 

Sonnets, Ballads, and Lyrics. 

By 3. C. NICHOLSON. 

** A pretty volume of verse, pleasant and refined in one.’* 

Bookman. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 5a. 

All the Earth Round. 

A Nautical Poem in Six Cantos. 

By A WANDERER. 

In crown 8ro, tastefully printed and bound ir. cloth, price 5s. 

Solitary Song. 

By ALLEYNE HARRI8. 

44 The strong point in Mr. H&rria’s poetry is measure and 
music. 4 Our Scotch Lassie ’ is a charming picture from the 
life. There is so much to commend in the volume that w c 
may look for something more and better from the same facile 
pen.”— Best and lUapiny. 


London .* Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


ONE OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 

Recollections of 

Marshal Macdonald. 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THB MARSHAL. 
Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON. 

In 2 vol8., demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and 
other Engravings on steel, 30s. 


"The whole of Macdonald’s narrative Htrikes us as being inspired 
hv the frank, htmightforward character of the man. Like those or 
Marliot, his chapters are enlivened by the incidents of nis own 
services, his dashing exploits, his sufferings lus anxieties and his 
hair-breadth escapes. No one of the Marshals of the Empire saw a 
greater variety of service, and few were entrusted with commands 
of greater responsibilities. Assuredly, no one of the Marshals—not 
even Massena-steered a more honourably independent course, and 
no other of them .poke hi. miml more freely. Ills volume, are full 
of animated conversation, and i hey sparkle with good and telling 
anecdotes.— Times. _ 


NOW READY. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 


Being Sketches of tbe Career of Masaniello-Lochiel— 
Bayard—Marino Faliero—Benyowaki—Tamerlane - Jac- 
(lueline de Laguette-Casanova—William LithgowVidocq 

—Prince Rupert. By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. In 
demy 8vo, 16«. _ 


A NEW WORK ON CEYLON. 

PALMS and PEARLS. By 

ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontis¬ 


piece, 12s. 0d. , . _ 

‘ Lively and graphic descriptions of 6cenes of tropical life. — Timks. 


NOTICE .— A New and Cheaper Edition, with 
additional matter, of Miss WALKER'S 
-MY MUSICAL REMINISCENCES" 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers. 
In crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION 


By MARIE CORELLI, 

Author of *• A Romance of Two World*,” 


THE SOUL OF LILITH 


Will be ready at all the Libraries on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MONTORIO,” &c. 

MELMOTH THE WANDERER 

By CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN, Author of 
“Bertram.” Reprinted from the Original Text, with a 
Portrait and Memoir of the Author, and a Bibliography 


of his Works. In 8 vole., post 8vo, 24s. 

** I felt quite afraid before them, and recollect comparing them to 
the eyes of the hero of a certain romance called * Mclmoth the Wan¬ 
derer,’ which used to alarm us boys thirty years ago ; eyes of an in¬ 
dividual who had made a bargain with a Certain Person, and at un 
extreme old age retained these eyes in all their awful splendour. 

Goethe in hi* Old Age, W. M. Tuaireray. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 

By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH.” 

RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “ Those Westerton Girls,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

A SCOTS THISTLE. ByE.N. 

LEIGH FRY. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 

FORD WHITING. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


THE SIN of J00ST AVELINGH 

By MAARTEN MAARTKNS. In one vol., crown 8vo, Os. 

IN EXCHANGE” for a SOUL. 

By MARY LINSKILL. In One Vol., crown 8vu, (is. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


DEDICATED to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

A Memoir of Admiral of the Fleet 

Sir Provo Wallis, O.C.B. With Letters, 
Photogravure Portraits, Illustrations, and Charts. 
By J. G. BRIGHTON, M.D., Author of “ Life of 
Admiral Sir P. Broke,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 16s. [ Immediately. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Compj’s 

Spring Announcements. 


IN THE PRESS. 


BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 


A Waking. By the Author of 

“ Recollections of a Country Doctor,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. [ Immediately. 


BY MARGARET THOMAS. 


A Scamper through Spain and 


Tangier. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. [Immediately. 


BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. 

Pictures from Roman Life and 


Story. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s., with Illustra¬ 
tions. [In the press. 


“ One of the most delightful books of literary and artistic 
gossip ever printed .”—Liverpool Mercury, 


Cigarette Papers: an After-Dinner 

Chat. By JOSEPH HATTON. With 80 Illils- 
traiions by C. Ravenhill, A. J. Finberg, J. L. 
Sclanders, and John Wallace. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. [TVi.j day. 


The Poets and Poetry of the 

Century. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 
In 10 vols., 608 pp. each, fcap. 8vo, in buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. per volume ; in cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. 
per volume. 

Vol. VIIL, Joanna Baillie to Mathilde Blind. 

[Immediately. 


The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 


Heroines, in a Series of Tales. By MARY 
COWDEN CLARKE, Author of “ The Concord¬ 
ance of Shakespeare.” With a new Preface by 
the Author and Steel Portraits. 5 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

[ 'I'h is day. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

The Princess MazarofF. By J oseph 

HATTON, Author of “By Order of the Czar,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Immediately. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

Nutshell Novels. By J. Ashby 

STERRY, Author of “The Lazy Minstrel,” 
“Cucumber Chronicles,” “Tiny Travels,” ice. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF 

HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 

In cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

A Modern Ulysses. By Joseph 

HATTON. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 

By Order of the Czar. By J oseph 

HATTON. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; paper hoards, 2s. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

The Childhood and Youth of 


Charles Dickens. By R. LANOTON. With 
over 80 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 
25, Paternoster SSuvake, E.C. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

OF 

CHARLES KEENE, 


THE "PUNCH" ARTIST. 


By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 

With Portrait, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustrations, 
including 15 Photogravures. 

Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 250 Copies 
for England and America, demy 4to, boards, THREE 
GUINEAS NET. 

Prospectus on application. 


MEN, MINES, and ANIMALS 

in 80UTH AFRICA. By Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. With special Photogravure Portrait, 
numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol., demy 
Svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. [April. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to 


the YELLOW SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demy8vo, cloth extra, 24s. [April. 


TWO NEW STORIES, uniform with the Shilling Edition 
of RU0YARD KIPLING'S TALES, 

MARRIED by PROXY. By a 

“ NEW HUMOURIST.” 


The VISITOR’S BOOK: Sketches 


in a Swiss Hotel. By “ IGNOTU6.” 

Demy Svo, paper covers, Is. each. 


London : Samtson Low, Marston & Comp ant, Ltd., 
St. Dunatan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE LIFE and LETTERS of 


JOSEPH SEVERN. By WILLIAM SHARP. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
ONE GUINEA. ’[Just ready. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


WORKS. New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION, 
13 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, FOUR GUINEAS. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 25 copies only for Great 
Britain, printed on hand-made paper, £14 14s. net. 

“ The handsome edition.will be welcomed by every reader 

of the English language who knows what is sterling litera¬ 
ture.”— The Standard (Leader). 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: 


Cause. Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY RUSSELL. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“ The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark 
pages of the history of a dark land.”—Edinburgh Revie w. 


THE KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 


By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. Being the 
New Volume in "Preachers of the Age” 8eries. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A New, Uniform, and Completely Revised 
Monthly Issue of 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS 

At 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. With 

Portrait of Author. [Now ready. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 

of a PHAETON. [AW ready. 

A PRINCESS of THULE. 

[AW retvi'j. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

A Traveller's Narrative written to Illustrate 
the Episode of the Bab. Edited in the 
Original Persian, and Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes by Edward G. Browne, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lec¬ 
turer in Persia to the University of 
Cambridge. Yol. I. Persian Text. 
Vol. II. English Translation and Notes. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

No previous writer on the history of Bab 
has taken so much trouble and bestowed so 
much care and study upon the elaboration 
of his work as the author before us; and 
we may add that no one has been so well 
prepared and so well provided with all the 
necessary means of investigation. In so 
saying we do not reflect upon the Persian 
authors, such as Mirza Taki Mustowfi ul 
Memalik, Kiza Kuli Khan, and others, who 
were influenced by a certain bias, and con¬ 
sequently do not deserve full credit; but 
we mean the European scholars, A. H. 
Wright, Prof. Dora, Baron Rosen, Mirza 
Kasim Bey, Dr. E. Polak, and Count 
Gobineau, who either never visited Persia, 
and consulted only the MSS. at their dis¬ 
posal, or who, in spite of being on the 
.spot, were lacking in the Oriental learn¬ 
ing which was absolutely necessary for 
their purpose. As for Count Gobineau, 
the representative of Napoleon III. at the 
court of Teheran from 1868 to 1862, whom 
the writer of these lines happened to know 
ersonally, and who is highly appreciated 
y Mr. Browne, I admit that his Les 
Religions et les Philosophies dans VAste 
Centrals is a most brilliant, graphic, and 
charming work. But this ingenious French¬ 
man was not an Orientalist at all: he 
worked with the assistance of a Mirza, and 
of a learned Akhond of Teheran, whose 
explanations were translated into French. 
A similar judgment may be passed on the 
later essays and articles published on the 
life of the Bdbi chiefs in exile, none of 
which offer so elaborate a study of their 
religious tenets and the historical develop¬ 
ment of the sect after its expulsion from 
Persia as the work of Mr. Browne. Above 
all, it is conspicuous for the information 
given about the schism between the two 
leaders, Subh-i-Ezel (Mirza Yahya) and 
Beha-’u’llah (Mirza Husein Ali), which 
throws an interesting light upon the further 
divergence of opinions that has arisen at a 
later period, and which, though not rare 
among ecclesiastics in every country, will 
certainly impair the influence of this new 
and cruelly persecuted sect. 


The Traveller’s Narrative, a report given 
by the Bahai section of the Babis, offers a 
remarkable revelation to anybody who has 
spent many years in Mohammedan Asia, 
and particularly to one who has lived in 
Persia and experienced the aversion mani¬ 
fested by the true Shiites against any 
personal contact with the nedjis (i.e. unclean) 
Feringhis. On being received by Beha, 
Mr. Browne says:— 

“ A mild, dignified voice bade me be seated, 
and then continued, * Praise be to God that 
thou hast attained! . . . . Thou hast come to 

see a prisoner and an exile.We desire 

but the good of the world and the happiness of 
the nations; yet they deem us a stirrer up of 
strifo and sedition, worthy of bondage and 

banishment.That all nations should 

become one in faith, and all men as brothers; 
that the bonds of affection and unity between 
the sons of men should be strengthened; that 
diversity of religion should cease, and difference 
of race be annulled—what harm is there in 
this ? ... . Yet so it shall be ; these fruitless 
strifes, these ruinous wars shall pass away, and 

the most great peace shall come.Do not 

you in Europe need this also ? Is not this that 
Christ foretold P . . . . Yet do we see your 
kings and rulers lavishing their treasures more 
freely on means for the destruction of human 
race than on that which would conduce to the 

happiness of mankind.These strifes and 

this bloodshed and discord must cease, and all 

men be as one kindred and one family. 

Let not a man glory in this, that he loves his 
country; let him rather glory in this, that he 
loves his kind.’ ” 

Such language from the lips of an 
Oriental, from a Mohammedan, and—what 
is the most astonishing of all—from a 
Persian, noted for intense national pride, is 
certainly one of the most extraordinary facts 
recorded in the history of the East. It 
would be idle to search for a parallel in 
Asia—nay, it would be difficult to hear 
similar language even in Europe, where 
cosmopolitan tendencies are not un- 
frequently still denounced as a crime. Yet 
this spirit is yet more clearly expressed in 
the memorable letter addressed by Beha to 
the present Shah, in which this highly- 
gifted chief of the Biibis tries to expound, 
in most eloquent language, that his sect 
pursues purely religious aims, aspires only 
to liberty of conscience, and has no 
olitical tendencies. He assures Nasreddin 
hah that his fear of the B&bis is quite un¬ 
founded; and, alluding to the dastardly 
attack made upon the person of the Shah 
by some miscreant, he says that such an act 
was never approved, and that the principle 
of the religion of the Bdbis is : “If you be 
slain for his good pleasure, verily it is 
better for you than that ye should slay.” 
Not satisfied with adducing aguments from 
the Koran and from the holy writings of 
Islam, Beha turns his attentions also to 
Europe, whose prosperity he ascribes 
mainly to the cessation of sectarian strife 
and to the justice and equality with which 
all classes are uniformly treated. While 
condemning the interference of Asiatic 
rulers with the various creeds of their 
subjects, he praises England, and attributes 
her greatness to her justice and her tolera¬ 
tion. He says: 

“ That state, the seat of whose dominions over 
the Atlantic and the Baltic is in the furthest 


regions of the north, has, by reason of equal 
dealing with its different subjects and the 
establishment of the uniform political rights of 
diverse nationalities, acquired extensive colonies 
in each of the five continents of the world. 
Where is this little island in the North Atlantic, 
and where the vast territory of the East Indies? 
Can such extension be obtained save by equal 
justice to all peoples and all classes ? . . . 

As regards religious zeal and true piety, their 
touchstone and proof are firmness and stead¬ 
fastness in noble qualities, virtues, and perfec¬ 
tions, which are the greatest blessings of the 
human race, but not interference with this one 
or that one, demolition of edifices, and cutting 
off of the human race. In the middle ages, 
whereof the beginning was the time of the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the end the capture 
of Constantinople at the hand of the followers 
of Islam, fierce intolerance and molestation of 
far and near arose in all the countries of Europe 
by reason of the paramount influence of re¬ 
ligious leaders. The matters came to such a 
pass that the edifice of humanity seemed 
tottering to its fall, and the peace and comfort 
of chief and vassal, king and subject, became 
hidden behind the veil of annihilation. . . . 

But when they removed these differences, 
persecutions, and bigotries out of their midst, 
and proclaimed the equal rights to all subjects 
and the liberty of men’s conscience, the lights 
of glory and power arose and shone from the 
horizons of the kingdom in such wise that those 
countries made progress in every direction; and 
whereas the mightiest monarchy of Europe had 
been servile to and abased before the smallest 
government of Asia, now the great states of 
Asia are unable to oppose the small states of 
Europe.” 

Now this most remarkable epistle of 
Sheikh Beha, which I regard as the spolia 
optima of Mr. Browne’s book, teaches us 
before all that the writer has got further 
insight into the history and life of Europe 
than any of the Mollahs of Western Asia, 
and that he proclaims views and doctrines 
worthy of our greatest thinkers and philo¬ 
sophers. There is hardly a Christian 
ecclesiastic in Europe, and still less in 
England, who would give proof of such a 
liberal spirit of toleration ; and considering 
the ruling tendencies of our times, when 
Church and State are anxious to strengthen 
the religious edifice by a deliberate widen¬ 
ing of the gulf existing between various 
creeds and sects, it is surely an object of 
just admiration to find a Mohammedan, and 
a Shiite into the bargain, surpassing the 
Christian leaders of our enlightened nine¬ 
teenth century. Of course the great 
question remains—how far these opinions 
are shared by the followers of this founder 
of a new religion, and whether there is any 
hope of propagating such doctrines among 
Mohammedans in general and Persians in 
particular. As to the former, I cannot pass 
any judgment at present, being ignorant 
how far at present the religion of Bab 
has yet extended. With regard to the 
second question, I believe that nobody who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the mind and 
passions of mankind in the East will nourish 
hope that the above liberal ideas will take 
root in the soil of Asia, notoriously fertile 
of religious ecstasies, or that the separation 
wall of religions, which there replaces that 
of nationalities, will be so easily removed. 
No! that is a sheer impossibility; and the 
doctrines of Beha, however noble and 
sublime, must be looked upon as the 
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personal conviction of that really great man 
and of a few of his followers, but not as 
the doctrine of the whole sect or as the 
future religion of Mohammedans in Persia. 
I would go even further, and say that a 
religion proclaiming absolute equality 
among all creeds and ignoring national 
differences among mankind could hardly 
find followers even in civilised Europe, 
where similar principles have remained up 
to the present the device of a few en¬ 
lightened men. Whether these thoroughly 
liberal views of Sheikh Beha are derived 
from a deep insight into European affairs, 
or from personal contact with Europeans 
living in the East, is a question that is not 
so easily answered. This feature in the 
character of the Babi chief reminds us of 
Hung-siu-Tsuen, the famous leader of the 
Taeping rebellion, whose earlier life was 
also impressed with Christian teachings, 
notoriously by tracts called “ Kuen-shi- 
leang-yen” (“Good Words Exhorting the 
Age ”), written by a_ convert of Dr. Milne ; 
and it is certainly’ remarkable that the 
Chinese as well as the Persian religious 
teacher should have been inspired by ideas 
easily traceable to a European origin. 

Returning to the work before us, we may 
mention that the translation given of the 
Persian text is, on the whole, an excellent 
one. However strange the wording may 
occasionally seem to the English reader, it 
is the only way in which a Persian or Arabic 
text can be rendered faithfully and cor¬ 
rectly. The second volume, by far the 
largest portion of the work, comprising the 
notes, forms the most valuable part of the 
whole. Here we find a record of all that 
has been written and published hitherto on 
the history of Bab and Babiism; and if 
this Appendix has grown to proportions far 
exceeding the limits proposed by the author, 
this is to the benefit of the student and 
particularly of any future writer on this 
extraordinary religious movement. Only 
one pamphlet seems to have escaped the 
attention of Mr. Browne, and that is Kemal 
Efendi’s little book written at Constantinople 
in 1858 in Turkish. Kemal Efendi, pre¬ 
viously Turkish Ambassador in Teheran, 
and afterwards tutor to the sons of Sultan 
Abdul Medjid, compiled a short history of 
the Bab; but I am unaware whether it has 
ever been printed. 

We conclude our notice by saying that a 
work like the present one would have been 
impossible without studies made on the 
spot, and without a thorough knowledge of 
the Persian and Arabic languages. The 
author’s travels in Persia, Syria, and Cyprus 
have better qualified him for the task than 
the widest theoretical studies and specula¬ 
tions. Considering the present facility of 
communication, it is much to be desired that 
no Orientalist should write on subjects of 
to-day before he has taken the trouble to 
visit the scene of action and thus become 
personally acquainted with the living 
authorities. A. Vamb£ry. 


Poems. By William Watson. (Macmillans.) 
Mr. Watson has won recognition in many 
quarters as the most promising of our 
younger poets—not a small achievement at a 


time when England is once more “ a nest of 
singing-birds.” His new volume consists I 
of a reprint of “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” I 


A Student’s History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to 1885. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. (Longmans.) 


together with a number of freshly collected | Tms book i8) as the title would be generally 
pieces, mostly from the Academy and other , understood to imply, a manual intermediate 
papers A reading of it has served to con- | ^ size and character between the ordinary 
firm and deepen our original impression of , school text-book and the more elaborate works 

^ h/\ nnlhnM'n nAnrimn nviH /vf 4- li r\ m ■ n ml nd • • > . . • . _ 


the author’s powers, and of the mingled 
strength and delicacy which stamp his style. 
He is not, indeed, of those who take the 


in which historical questions are discussed 
at length, and in which authorities are cited 
in detail. Of such manuals there is no 


world by storm, rather of those who need 8C arcity; but it is something altogether new 
time to reach its heart, and are most loved for a work of tbis kind t0 be written by 
where they are best known. He inherits a b i 8tor i ail 80 eminent as Mr. Gardiner, 
the tradition of Wordsworth and of Matthew It ia unnecessary to say that the book is in 


Arnold—a tradition of song which is serene 
rather than fervent, of poetry tempered by 
philosophy. For the Muse has two sons, 
the one full-blooded and fiery-hearted, 
“ with mouth of gold and morning in his 


some respects of exceptionally high value; 
but that it is a satisfactory book for its 
special purpose is, perhaps, not quite so 
much a matter of course. The observation 
has often been made that a scholar who has 


eyes,” passionate for the “wild joys of devoted himself to original research in some 
living, and making his music out of love particular portion of an extensive depart- 

onH Knonlir nn/i oiimmn* nnn nil Inn a i • i 


beauty 


ment of study is seldom the person best 


rapturous side of things. And_ the other fitted to write a comprehensive treatise on 


sings sedately, in a minor key, less of the 
world’s splendours than its calms, loving 


the entire subject. Such a work must of 
necessity be to some extent a compilation; 


the past better than the future, eve better and the original investigator is apt to find 
than dawn, autumn better than summer or tbe labou i of compilation uncongenial, and 

antunm r i + onvinrv a + all fVtan in ifa ftvat i . A , ° . 


spring, or if spring at all, then in its first pagg too hastily over those portions of 
tender promise—the hope, not the fruition. _ bis work in wbicb be has to depend 
The masterpiece of Mr. Watson’s book is a on tbe i mper f e ctly verified conclusions of 
poem on “ Autumn,’ full of grave sentiment others. Although Mr. Gardiner has prob- 
and delicate melody, from which we may ably a more than ordinary knowledge 
venture to quote a couple of stanzas: 0 f the original sources of English history 

“ Thou burden of all songs the earth hath sung, of all periods, it would be too much 
Thou retrospect in Time’s reverted eyes, to say that the present work shows abso- 

^ »» *»» °* ,*»• «* 

And therefore blest and wise,— cution that is usually found in a general 

0, be less beautiful, or be less brief, treatise written by a specialist. No one 

Thou tragic splendour, strange, and full of would find much difficulty in identifying, 


In vain her pageant shall the summer rear? 
At thy mute signal, leaf by golden leaf, 
Crumbles the gorgeous year. 

“ Ah, ghostly as remembered mirth, the tale 

Of Summer’s bloom, the legend of the Spring*! 
And thou, too, flutterest an impatient wing, 
Thou presence yet more fugitive and frail, 

Thou most unbodied thing. 

Whose very being is thy going hence. 

And passage and departure all thy theme; 
Whose life doth still a splendid dying seem, 
And thou at height of thy magnificence 
A figment and a dream.” 


merely by the evidence of their superior 
vigour and fulness of treatment, those 
chapters that relate to the period dealt with 
in the author’s larger history. If Mr. Gar¬ 
diner’s special studies had been concerned 
with the thirteenth century, he would not 
have been content merely to mention 
Grosseteste in three half-sentences ; and per¬ 
haps it may be added that, if they had been 
concerned with the twelfth century, he would 
not have left Hugh of Avalon altogether 


. n8;ment . a <Ueam ‘ unnamed. Nevertheless, this book, so far 

Something one misses in Mr. Watson of as the present writer’s knowledge extends, 
spontaneity: he does not always “sing is decidedly the best “ Student’s History ” 
because he must ” ; but he has merits which hitherto published, even if the chapters de- 


go far to make up for this. His work is voted to the seventeenth century be left 
elaborate—every poem cut and polished like out of the account. For the earlier portion 
a gem, until it attains to that exquisite sim- of the history, down to the end of the reign 
plicity which is not baldness, and which only of Henry VII., Mr. York Powell’s modestly 
perfected art can bestow. The lucidity of entitled History of England for ike Middle 
phrase, the feeling for rhythm, the subtle Forms of Schools may with advantage be 
and soholarly 'use of Latin-derived words, read along with it. The student who 
are a constant and abiding delight. Nor is possesses these two works will be able to 


this all. Mr. Watson’s thought is always gain from them as thorough an understand- 
pure, always sane; he contemplates the ing of the history as it is possible to obtain 
turmoil of existence from philosophic without recourse to more voluminous 
heights, and, like the two great poets who authorities. 

are his masters, is able to breathe something Mr. Gardiner’s aim throughout has not 
of his own peace into ruffled souls. Here been to give a multitude of facts, but to 
is a wise lesson from one of his Epigrams, ensure that the bearing of the more 


Mr. Gardiner’s aim throughout has not 
been to give a multitude of facts, but to 
ensure that the bearing of the more 


the most successful handling of that diffi- important facts shall be 


cult genre with which we are acquainted: 

“ Think not thy wisdom can illume away 
The ancient tanglement of night and day. 
Enough to acknowledge both, and both revere : 
They see not dearliest who see all things clear.” 

E. K. Chambers. 


clearly 


intelligible. His book will, therefore, not 
always be found to supply the answers to 
the ingenious conundrums which it is the 
custom to propound in historical examina¬ 
tion papers; but for serious students tms 
will be no disadvantage. While singularly 
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free from rhetorical display, the narration 
is always interesting. If in the earlier 
parts there is some lack of vividness in the 
relation of striking incidents and in the 
portraiture of individual character, the defect 
is amply atoned for by the telling manner 
in which the author impresses on the 
reader’s memory the significance of the 
events narrated, and the nature of the 
causes operating in political and social 
changes. Mr. Gardiner is not a very 
quotable writer, but a fair specimen of his 
manner may be seen in the following 
passage, referring to the greatness of 
Elizabeth as a sovereign. It would be 
impossible by any amount of declamation 
to add anything to the convincing force of 
these sober and simple words : 

“ She had many faults, but she cared for 
England, and, more than any one else, she had 
made England united and prosperous. She had 
found it distracted, but by her moderation she 
had staved off civil war, till the country had 
rallied round the throne. No doubt those who 
worked most hard towards this great end were 
men like Burghley and Walsingham in the 
state, and men like Drake and Baleigh at sea; 
but it was Elizabeth who, being what she was, 
had given to each his opportunity. If either 
Edward VI. or Mary had been in her place, 
such men would have found no sphere in which 
their work could have been done, and instead 
of .telling of ‘the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,’ the historian would have had to 
narrate the progress of cavil strife and the 
mutual conflict of ever-narrowing creeds.” 

The relations between the English Church, 
the Crown, and the See of Borne, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., are explained with 
remarkable clearness. The observations on 
the policy of Henry V., and those referring 
to the Statute of Kilkenny, may also be 
mentioned as examples of the apt and 
luminous incidental remarks with which the 
book abounds. 

That Mr. Gardiner’s treatment of the 
8tuart and Commonwealth periods is far 
superior to what is to be found in ordinary 
histories is only what everybody would 
expect; but most readers will find them¬ 
selves surprised by the vigour and lucidity 
with which, in so small a compass, the 
author has been able to relate the intricate 
story of the political struggles of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Even to those who are 
familiar with Mr. Gardiner’s larger work, 
this spirited summary may be worth reading. 
The chapters relating to the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury are less copious in detail; but the 
administration of Walpole is treated with con¬ 
siderable fulness, and the qualities and aims 
of the succeeding statesmen down to Pitt and 
Fox are characterised with insight and note¬ 
worthy impartiality. In dealing witlj. 
recent events, Mr. Gardiner has avoided all 
imputation of political partisanship by con¬ 
fining himself rigorously to the statement 
of admitted facts. In the history of the 
present century due importance is given to 
social and economic phenomena. 

The least satisfactory portions of the 
book are certainly those dealing with 
literature. In his Preface, Mr. Gardiner 
says that his object has been “ to exhibit that 
side of literature which connects itself with 
the general political or intellectual move¬ 
ment of the country, and to leave unnoticed 


the purely literary or scientific qualities of 
the writers mentioned”; and he observes that 
this principle “will explain, for instance, 
the total omission of the name of Boger 
Bacon.” No doubt it is true that a History 
of England need not include, and indeed 
ought not to include, a history of English 
literature. But it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Gardiner has sufficiently recognised the 
importance of literary history as throwing 
light on conditions which it is the province 
of the general historian to describe. If we 
find that a particular period is distinguished 
by the abundance or the high merit of its 
production in literature generally, or in 
some particular department of it, the fact is 
surely one which the general historian is 
bound to record and to account for. As to 
Boger Bacon, it may be granted that de¬ 
tailed criticism of his work belongs to the 
history of science, not to the history of 
England ; but I cannot help thinking that 
it concerns the student of English history 
to know how far Bacon’s work was facili¬ 
tated, and how far hindered, by his position 
as a Franciscan and an Englishman of the 
thirteenth century. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to discover from this volume 
which were the great periods of English 
literature. Even in speaking of the Eliza¬ 
bethan age, Mr. Gardiner mentions no 
writers but Shakspere, Spenser, Hooker, and 
Francis Bacon. The individual remarks on 
literary matters are not always felicitous. 
Sometimes one is tempted to say that Mr. 
Gardiner has tried to justify to his con¬ 
science the mention of an author or a work 
by bringing in a far-fetched political 
reference. Such a sentence, for instance, 
as the following has a decidedly odd 
effect: “ Dickens, whose first considerable 
work, The Pickwick Papers, appeared in 
1837, painted humorously the lives of 
the middle classes, which had obtained 
political power through the Beform 
Act of 1832." This point was probably 
overlooked in the famous Pickwick examina¬ 
tion-paper of “ C. 8. C.”; future examiners 
may, perhaps, gratefully accept the hint. 
In this and other cases excessive brevity has 
probably suggested a meaning which the 
author did not exactly intend. The remarks 
on writers like Macaulay, Grote, and Mill, 
who represent a definite political point of 
view, are thoroughly excellent; those on Car¬ 
lyle and Tennyson might as well have been 
omitted. While it is true that the character¬ 
istics of every great writer have some sort 
of relation to the political movement of his 
time, the relation is too intricate and subtle 
to admit of being formulated in a few 
sentences, and the attempt to do this can 
hardly result in anything but caricature. 

With regard to matters of historical fact, 

I have observed very few points on which 
I should venture to question the accuracy 
of Mr. Gardiner’s statements. In speaking 
of prehistoric conditions his tone appears to 
me to be rather too confident. In this field 
it is well to be cautious in adopting the 
theories of individual scholars, however 
eminent, unless they are supported by the 
authority of other scholars of equal rank. 

It is not correct to say that Albion is a later 
form of Albin; the former is the more 
primitive, besides being earlier recorded. 


The account of the proceedings of Ostorius 
in Britain is not quite satisfactory; what¬ 
ever may be thought of my own theory on 
this subject, the notion that the boundary 
of Ostorius’s Boman Britain was “ a line of 
forts from the Wash to the Severn” is 
quite obsolete. Such incorrect forms of 
names as Dorsaitas and Somerswtas ought to 
be banished from historical text-books. 
The opinion that the words “ basket ” and 
“ mattock ” are of Celtic derivation is now 
exploded, and the Celtic origin of “ gown ” 
is at least extremely doubtful. The sen¬ 
tence on p. 54 referring to the founda¬ 
tion of the new Empire in the West 
is correct as far as it goes (except that 
Irene seems not to have been in fact the 
“ murderess ” of her son), but without 
some additional explanation is likely to 
produce an erroneous impression. 

In the features of structure and arrange¬ 
ment, on which the practical utility of a 
text-book largely depends, this volume is 
perfect. It is divided into eleven “ parts,” 
each treating of a well-marked historical 
period. Each of the chapters, and each 
separate paragraph, has a brief heading 
indicating its subject. The dates which 
occur in the text are printed in thick type— 
a valuable expedient which ought to be 
imitated in all similar books. At the end 
of each “part” is a list of books recom¬ 
mended for further study ; to every chapter 
is prefixed an enumeration of the chief 
events mentioned in it, with their dates; 
and genealogical tables are furnished in 
abundance. One merit in which the book 
is absolutely unrivalled is the admirable 
selection of illustrations, of which there 
are no fewer than 378. Many of the por¬ 
traits are engraved for the first time from 
pictures in private collections. The views 
of buildings form a very fair epitome of the 
history of English architecture. A great 
deal of history might be learnt by studying 
the engravings, which, moreover, are for 
the most part extremely well executed. 

Henry Bradley. 


TWO BOOKS ON IBSEN. 

Four Lectures on Ibsen. By Philip H, 

Wicksteed. (Sonnenschein) 

Brand. Translated by W. Wilson. 

(Methuen.) 

Mr. Wicksteed’s wise and helpful little 
book is professedly an attempt to withdraw 
Ibsen from the atmosphere of heated con¬ 
troversy which has hitherto been his lot in 
England, and which, whether it swell or 
starve a poet’s reputation, is never whole¬ 
some for his fame. 

“ A cult,” says Mr. Wicksteed in his Preface — 
and Ibsen, of all men, will heartily echo his 
words—is always annoying to those who do 
not join in it, and generally hurtful to those 
who do. . . . Surely the time is not now 

distant when we may be allowed to admire 
Ibsen without striking an attitude, and may 
pass him by (if we do not care for him) without 
making a grimace. In the hope of helping 
forward this consummation, I address myself 
particularly .... to that large class of 
readers who have themselves seen nothing 
specially admirable in Ibsen, but yet are not 
content to dismiss his admirers as the victims 
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of a wanton caprice, or a morbid love of things that ghastly prelude to “Peer Gynt”— point of view, is the problem of society focussed 

1 ‘ “P?. Vid^ornft M find t.ha hriltinnt. and eDitomised ” 


hateful.” “ Pa Vidderne,” and the brilliant prose 

A poet must be interpreted by his most translations which illustrate them. “Brand” 
poetical work. And Mr. Wieksteed has and “ Peer Gynt ” are more familiar, but 
followed a sound instinct, first in insisting their suggestiveness is unexhausted and 
on what no one who has read “ Peer Gynt ” inexhaustible; and Mr.Wicksteed’s analyses 
and “ Brand ” and the “ Poems ” dreams of are full of fresh touches and significant 
disputing, that Ibsen is a great poet; and hints. Very felicitous is the interpretation 
secondly, in showing, with remarkable given of the scene with the “converted” 
subtlety and eloquence, that this palpably Einar in the fifth act of “ Brand.” 
and unmistakably poetical part of his „ Here ig a man to whom hia religion ig . every _ 
work contains the clue to a standpoint from thin g,’ and hia love and his humanity ‘ nothing.’ 


which all the rest at once falls into true 
perspective. 

The want of literary tact which Matthew 
Arnold bewailed in the average English¬ 


man’s way of interpreting his Bible is that dares to utter his blasphemies against 
hardly less obvious in the average English heaven and the sainted dead, but he never 

u . . .. . V . ° an anoofa frna.fr no noil horo hofnro him t.ho nnlv 


way of interpreting the poet who, in any 8U8 P?,°, t8 tha ,^ h ® ha8 , h £® befo . r . 0 . h \ m . the 

. 6 f J possiblerealisationofhisownhfe-slayingpnn- 

fashion whatever, approaches the problems & le . The principle which slays the 

of current social discussion. If he ap- gently Agnes, and drives her heroic husband 

proaches them, it must be with a view to mad, fits the miserable Einar like a glove; he 


5 a Vidderne,” and the brilliant prose and epitomised ”; 

nslations which illustrate them. “Brand” and it is this rather than any keen interest 
l “Peer Gynt” are more familiar, but in the “woman’s question” as such that, 
ir suggestiveness is unexhausted and as Mr. Wieksteed justly insists, determines 
xhaustible; and Mr. Wicksteed’s analyses Ibsen’s pre-occupation with the subject 
i full of fresh touches and significant most palpably treated in the “ Doll’s 
its. Very felicitous is the interpretation House.” 

r en of the scene with the “converted” It is from this point of view, as one 
aar in the fifth act of “ Brand.” occupied with disclosing in all society as- 

lere is a man to whom his religion is« every- P ect8of an eteraal P r , obl0m ’ n ^ 
ntr,’ and bis love and his humanity ‘ nothing.* a 8 y 8 ^em or a formula, that Mr. Wieksteed 
. . . . Here is one who lives and thrives in suggestively calls Ibsen the “ poet of doubt, 
peace and satisfaction on Brand’s formula of Only it is the doubt which implies, not 

• all or nothing.’ What does Brand think of acquiescence in uncertainty, but a restless 

him ? He is filled with loathing for the creature spiritual energy continually transcending 
it dares to utter his blasphemies against j ts 0 wn constructions, and illuminating the 
iven and the sainted dead, but he never neglected aspects of the truths it has won. 
.pects that he has here before him the only Tt f f or instance, who see nothing 
ssible realisation of his own life-slaying prm- . .. . TU , ® 

>le.The principle which slays the bu * ‘‘emancipation in Ibsen, have no 

ntly Agnes, and drives her heroic husband fathomed the profound suggestiveness of 
id, fits the miserable Einar like a glove; he u Rosmersholm ” and “ Ghosts.” 

happy and at home in it.” “ There is many a one beside Fru Alving who 

But the kernel of the book is to be found or T 

H-Ik 1 a„.,.„a TV, In V AW * rea80n “ a S h03t -.,, D _° the y kn0W 


proaches them, it must be with a view to fits the miserable Einar like a glove; he “ Kosmersholm ” and “ Ghosts.” 

their solution; if he throws out questions, is happy and at home in it.” “ There is many a one beside Fru Alving who 

he must intend them to be answered in -r, , . ,_, , _,_, . , . , , holds that any feeling for which he cannot give 

some particular way; if he withholds the . But the kernel of the book is to be found a reason * ' . gho “ t .- Do they know the 
answer, it is nevertheless lurking between f tbe fourth lecture, where Ibsen s later meaning of their creed? Let them go with 
the lines. The bias of the practical citizen development is summarily reviewed from her though the horrors of that night in which 
intervenes, and detects everywhere the gross the standpoint attained by the study of his she is called upon to judge whether every 

a _ poetry. It has been, as already implied, in mstrnct of her nature, and at last whether the 

and peremptory antitheses.of the hustings. £ om / cts unfor U nate that Ibsen first very central purpose and passion of her being, 

became known among us by his social is /mere ‘ g£st? and tJy will, at least,.come 


the conception of a literature which, whilo dra which takea apart from t h e i r CO n- lor “* irom tnat trial cnasDeueu ana sooerea, 
apparently busy with our trim formulae, with the glib confidence in their independence 

is at bottom holding up the mirror to the J? *’. 6 6 e e P , 0 , , P , .' of the past shaken as perhaps none but Ibsen 

infinite complexity of life. No one has tion in proportion as they appeal by their could „Lke it ,» 


his social is a mere ‘ghost,’ and they will, at least, come 
i their con- f° r th from that trial ehasteued and sobered, 
• . t with the glib confidence in their independence 


suffered more from this disposition in our 811 i. 6C , 0 an au 101180 ® en 7 concernst in 1( (qhosts ” was an answer to the critics of 
day than Ibsen, because no one has handled P artlcu J ar answers o e ques ions ey ,, A Doll’s House ” ; but it was an answer 
momentous problems with a more intense ®ugg e s ; whi e, a s i wider au lence, 8 ig a jfi cance 0 f which went infinitely 
conviction of their moment or a more pas- , ei J u ncom P r ° nusl cg'an rigorous sinceri y ^ 0yond the indication that the ill-mated 
sionate eagerness for their solution, and yet s y e sugges on y a arren ancy an a marr i a g e 0 f the Helmers may conceivably 
surrounded the solutions they appeared to a T 1 aa 1 , e u , nesa , 0 . 9en . 18 8 , develop into the still more tragic union of 

suggest with so enigmatic and mysterious a ‘°.P lc f , or the languid insolence of a type of h A1 i ; inga . It de f en ded “ emancipation” 
a hllf-light of ulterior and often contra- ? ntlc " ho8e recognised specialty it is to be . u in | bare the inherited bonds from 
dictory suggestion. Had he been a mere languidly insolent. As an artist, Ibsen s Aich no emancipation is possible, 
sceptic, calmly playing with deep problems, career is a succession of sharply distinguished We trust that i Mr w^steed’s stimu- 
and counting every demonstration of their P h f e9 5 as a thinker he has, from first to lat - 1Utle volume will be widely read, 
insolubility as one to his score, he would a8 i . mov c among , 8 sai110 ess0 n la an i- rj.^- g doubtless bo the portion also of 
have been understood. Had he been a nomies of life, which it is the burden of all tbe second volume on our list-less, indeed, 
„____...__ ._• „ ms work to disclose in ever-varied forms of , .. ._. .. 


“Ghosts” was an answer to the critics of 
“ A Doll’s House ” ; but it was an answer 


a half-light of ulterior and often contra¬ 
dictory suggestion. Had he been a mere 
sceptic, calmly playing with deep problems, 
and counting every demonstration of their 


le specie y i is o e ^ laying bare the inherited bonds from 
As an artist, Ibsen s Aidli no emancipation is possible, 
of sharply distinguished We ^ that i Mr w^steed’s stimu- 

6 a8 ’ ror ^. , r8 ,.° lating little volume will be widely read. 

knA sn.mo Aaspnfin anti- & . . . .. * , 


have been understood. Had he been a me uurueu oi « 

mere artist, painting revolutionary topics hl8 w ? rk to dl8clo8e m «ver-vaned forms of 
out of aesthetic partiality for the colour of ex P enence - 

blood, he would have been understood. He “ Wo have seen gradually emerging and at last 
is, however, neither the one nor the other; reaching clear self-consciousness the question 
hut that far more complex and baffling questions: How shall the self-abnegation 


nomies ox me, wmcn id is me ouraen oi u A 8econd volumo on our list—loss, indeed, 
his work to disclose in ever-varied forms of bocause ifc u very perfect of it5 ki ’ ad than 

experience. because it fulfils in some sort a very pal- 

“ Wo have seen gradually emerging and at last pable want. Many persons, not Nor- 
reaching clear self-consciousness the question wegian scholars, have desiderated an English 
of questions: How shall the self-abnegation translation of “ Brand,” and many others 


but that far more complex and baffling questions: How shall the self-abnegation translation of “ Brand,” and many others 
thing, a poet, compounded of passion and demanded by society be combined with the baye se t abou t to provide one. It has been 
thrilling rth A,.!. S.r.hKut,^ reserved for Mr. William Wilaon to 

one with whatever makes for vitality in the itaeb p » the need. He has chosen to render Ibsen s 

world at large; yet at the same time, for ' brilliant and flexible verse into prose, and 

that very reason, continually transcending Brand, preaching the absolute surrender this course has many precedents and some 
the acquisitions of his own thought, and of personal will to the will of God, conceives reasons in its favour. The precedents, how- 
treating with perplexing alternations of this surrender as an exalted and incessant ever, are mainly French, and are largely 
tolerant sympathy and ironical detachment exercise of the personal will itself. Peer accounted for by the rigorous traditions of 
the current formulae which spring from a Gynt, conversely, bent on being always French verse, which make it hopelessly 
less vivid and many-sided apprehension of himself, finds at the close of his distracted unfit for any close imitation of foreign 


the acquisitions of his own thought, and of personal will to the will of God, conceives 
treating with perplexing alternations of this surrender as an exalted and incessant 


less vivid and many-sided apprehension of himself, finds at the close of his distracted unfit for any close imitation of foreign 
the capacities and demands of life. career that he is nothing at all. The same poetry; while the strongest of the “reasons” 

It is to the poet Ibsen, then, that tardy antinomy of life in which both are is that it is, in a certain sense, compara- 

but complete justice is done in Mr. Wick- involved—the apparently contradictory but tively easy. It is plain, at any rate, that if 
steed’s volume. The greater part of it inwardly related self-abnegation and self- verse-translation is ever legitimate, it is so 
is occupied with a vigorous review of realisation—is the essential topic of the in a case where the language to be used is 

the Poems, and of the two great poetic social dramas also, and that which chiefly both closely related in structure to the 

dramas, “Brand” and “Peer Gynt.” fascinates Ibsen’s intellect in the concrete laneruase of the original, and also in itself 


the capacities and demands of life. career that he is nothing at all. The same 

It is to the poet Ibsen, then, that tardy antinomy of life in which both are 
but complete justice is done in Mr. Wick- involved—the apparently contradictory hut 
steed’s volume. The greater part of it inwardly related self-abnegation and self- 
is occupied with a vigorous review of realisation—is the essential topic of the 


dramas, “Brand” and “Peer Gynt.” fascinates Ibsens intellect in the concrete 
The Poems have hitherto been somewhat cases which they treat. Conspicuous among 
overshadowed by the dramas, and the suc h cases is the problem of a woman’s life 
English reader will find Mr. Wicksteed’s when she marries, where 


abundant and flexible, and where the verse- 
form is free and variable, and equally 
familiar in both languages. No other 


first lecture a much more effective and “ 8he is called upon to reconcile self-realisation t8n ff ue > ?°‘.even German, can vie with 
adequate introduction to them even than with self-surrender in a manner so conspicuous English m its natural fitness to render 

T_ T_ __ l : _1____X* _ - Xl__ .. . ., ..... ..... *- -XT . _•_■ _n • 1 1_ _J —^ .nil at- 


Jeeger. In particular we may notice the that the blindest cannot fail to see it. 


Norwegian in all its phases ; and we must 


g analyses of “Terje Yigen,” and of Hence marriage, regarded from the woman's | maintain that, while an Iliad in French hexa- 
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meters is a horror not to be contemplated, 
to render Ibsen’s “Brand” in English prose 
is to give us of the second-best, and to deserve 
our esteem rather than our gratitude. With 
this reserve, however, we can approve Mr. 
Wilson’s work as a fairly adequate and 
capable achievement. It contains a few 
slips, as is natural (p. 47, for “ he angers 
Grod ” read “ he is inciting ” [agger] ; p. 48, 
Brand’s question Xu ? is not “ Now ? ” but 
“Well?”); it is sometimes, in our judg¬ 
ment, needlessly drastic (why should dynd 
“ mire, mud,” be so often rendered “ muck,” 
as on p. 53 ?); sometimes a little loose and 
rhetorical (in Brand’s outburst against the 
abuse of love, p. 101, “a sham and a 
mockery ” is a rather conventional way of 
turning lefltspel “ dallying, trilling, flirta¬ 
tion”); but it conveys, and would convey 
in spite of much graver blemishes, a suffi¬ 
ciently distinct idea of one of the most 
impressive poems of our time. 

C. H. Herford. 


Jasmin. By Samuel Smiles. (John Murray.) 

“ II y a toute une inoitie de la France qui rirait 
si nous avons la pretention de lui apprendre ce 
que c’est que Jasmin, et qui nous repondrait en 
nous recitant de ses vers, et en nous racontant 
mille traits de sa vie poetique : rnais il v a une 
autre moitie de la France, eelle du Nora, qui a 
besoin, qu’on lui rappelle ce qui n’est pas sorti 
de son sein, ce qui n’est pas habituellement 
sous ses yeux et ce qui n’arrive pas directe- 
ment a ses oreilles.” 

With these words Sainte-Beuve presented, 
in 1851, the barber-poet of Agen to the 
readers of his Causeries de Lundi. If Jasmin 
•was unknown to his own countrymen of the 
North, that he should be unknown across 
the Channel can scarcely be a matter of sur¬ 
prise. Dr. Smiles has therefore performed 
a praiseworthy task in introducing this 
little-known but admirable man to English 
readers. 

The facts of Jasmin’s life can be briefly 
stated. He was born on March 6, 1798, at 
Agen, on the Garonne, about eighty miles 
above Bordeaux. Like Beranger, he was 
the son of a tailor—a hump-backed tailor 
and a crippled mother. Like Gifford, the 
famous editor of the Quarterly, his parents 
were miserably poor. One of his earliest 
recollections was the sight of his grand¬ 
father being carried to the almshouse. 
“ My child,” said the old man, “ I am 
going to I’hopital, where all the Jasmins 
die.” “ On that Monday,” says Jasmin 
in his Souvenirs, “I for the first time 
knew and felt that we were very poor.” 
When he was told he was to go to school, 
he asked whether they had grown rich. 
“ Yes,” he used to say, “ I have eaten the 
bread of charity; most of my ancestors died 
at the hospital; my mother pledged her 
marriage ring to buy a loaf of bread.” In 
after years this child and grandchild of 
paupers collected more money for the relief 
of the destitute and the support of philan¬ 
thropic institutions than any man in France. 
But before he could support the widow and 
the orphan, Jasmin had first to support 
himself. At the age of sixteen he was 
apprenticed to a barber and hairdresser at 
Agen. Jasmin’s character was of too devo¬ 


tional a type to have succeeded on the stage, 
yet even he thought of becoming an actor 
after his first visit to the theatre. “ You 
will give up the comb and razor, and become 
an actor! ” exclaimed his master—“ Un¬ 
fortunate boy, you must be blind. Do you 
want to die in the hospital ? ” This terrible 
word “hospital,” where all the Jasmins 
die, completely cured him. He stuck to the 
comb and razor. Like all men of medita¬ 
tive mood, compelled to pursue a trade to 
earn their daily bread, Jasmin lived two 
lives—one in his daily work, and another in 
his books. 

“ Dreaming and happy I found two lives within 
me. I was like a bird ; I warbled and sang. 
What happiness I enjoyed in my little bed 
under the tiles ! I listened to the warbling of 
birds. Lo ! the angel came, and in her sweetest 
voice sang to me. Then I tried to make verses 
in the language of the shepherd swain. Bright 
thoughts came to me; great secrets were dis¬ 
covered. What hours! What lessons! What 
pleasures I found under the tiles.” 

Thus Jasmin describes his birth as a poet. 
Living according to nature, Jasmin naturally 
married, and married young. Jasmin’s wife 
was poor : but, with her modest marriage- 
portion, her husband was enabled to estab- 
lishhimself as a master hairdresser. Jasmin’s 
first rhymes were written upon curl papers, 
and then used on the heads of his lady 
customers. His first poem in the Gascon 
dialect was composed in 1822, when he was 
only twenty-four years old. Dr. Smiles 
puts it well that “Jasmin sang as a bird 
sings ; at first in weak notes, then in louder, 
until at length his voice filled the skies.” 
The greatest of French critics had already 
expressed as favourable an opinion. In his 
Portraits Contemporains, Sainte-Beuve says 
that Jasmin belongs to that small band of 
writers who aim at literary perfection, and 
that he, the patois poet, more fitly belonged 
to the school of Horace and Boileau than did 
his contemporaries, who wrote in French. As 
Scott was a pioneer in the Lowland dialect, 
so was Jasmin with the Gascon. He used 
to go into the market places and pick up 
old words and phrases. Thus illiterate 
peasants furnished many of the expressions 
which delighted the cultivated readers of 
the Papill6tos (curl papers). Jasmin’s books, 
however, formed only a part, and that the 
smaller part, of his literary life. We must 
now refer briefly to his career as a reciter of 
his own verse. 

About the time that Dickens and 
Thackeray were giving readings from their 
works in England and America, Jasmin 
began to recite his own poems to audiences 
in the South of France. There was, how¬ 
ever, this difference between the English 
novelists and the French poet; while the 
former added considerably to their private 
fortunes, Jasmin realised nothing for him¬ 
self. All that was collected at the barber- 
poet’s recitations was given to the poor. It 
is estimated that the money acquired by 
Jasmin for charitable objects amounted to 
at least £62,500. It is hard1\- necessary to 
add that Jasmin, in his character of a 
benefactor of his species, does not suffer at 
the hands of Dr. Smiles. Self-sacrifice and 
devotion to others are qualities of which 
Dr. Smiles is in a special sense the bio¬ 


grapher. He points out that the absence 
of any poor law in France may have first 
incited Jasmin to exert himself on behalf 
of his neighbours. Few men have pleaded 
for their neighbours with the success of 
Jasmin, or indeed have earned that title by 
so many deeds of mercy. He may be 
called the good Samaritan of the South of' 
France. When crops did not ripen owing 
to drought, or vineyards were ruined by 
phylloxera, or when a church had to be built 
or a creche founded, thither Jasmin would 
hasten to the relief of the afflicted poor. No 
man did more than he to knit together class 
to class. It was eloquently said of him by 
a distinguished Frenchman that if France 
ossessed ten poets like Jasmin, ten poets of 
is influence, she would have no need to fear 
revolutions. His fame increased from year 
to year, and spread from Bordeaux to Mar¬ 
seilles and to Paris. In 1843 Louis-Philippe 
made the barber-poet a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, at the same time that 
Balzac and Alfred de Musset were advanced 
to the same honour. Pope Pius IX. also 
decorated him. The enthusiasm that he 
excited in the towns of Southern France is 
barely conceivable by us. His path was 
strewn with garlands, while women tore 
flowers from their dresses to crown their 
beloved minstrel. 

“ When it was known that he was about to give 
one of his poetical recitals, the artisan left his 
shop, the blacksmith his smithy, the servant 
her household work; and the mother often shut 
up her house and went with her children to 
listen to the marvellous poet.” 

Jasmin was (like Wordsworth) in the highest 
and unpartisan sense, a Conservative, but 
he was no politician. Under all forms of 
government—monarchical, republican, and 
imperial—he was a good citizen. In 1849 
his fellow citizens wished to elect him 
deputy. The delegates found him seated 
under a cherry-tree shelling peas. The 
barber-poet listened with his usual courtesy, 
and when pressed to say he was a Repub¬ 
lican, he replied, 

“ Really I care nothing for the Republic. I 
am one of those who would have saved the 
constitutional monarchy by enabling it to carry 
out further reforms. But now we must march 
forward that we may all be united again under 
the same flag.” 

In conclusion, he declined the proffered 
honour and completed his task—the shelling 
of his peas. But Jasmin was no time-server. 
When he visited Paris in 1853 he was asked 
whether he had composed a hymn in honour 
of the emperor, and he answered “No.” He 
however, accepted an invitation to Saint- 
Cloud, and was as completely at his ease 
with Napoleon III. as he had been with 
Louis Philippe. Jasmin was requested to 
recite. The Empress was much touched. 
Jasmin seized the opportunity, and appealed 
to her to ask the emperor to recall Jasmin’s 
friend, M. Baze, from exile. M. Baze had 
been arrested on the night of December 2, 
1851, and expelled from France. Jasmin’s 
prayer was granted. M. Baze returned to 
France at once, without any conditions 
whatever. Honours and applause made no 
difference in the poet’s daily life. He lived 
in the same humble shop, and remained 
a hairdresser to the last. He was not in the 
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least puffed up by his success, and his zeal 
to help the destitute never slackened with 
his own prosperity. Vain he was, but his 
vanity was as amusiug as it was harmless. 
When at Paris he said “ Applaud! applaud! 
the cheers you raise will be heard at Agen,” 
r. critic must be ceusorious indeed who can 
dub such sincerity a fault. The life of 
Jasmin reminds us that fraternity may be 
a fact as well as a phrase. 

“ Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have 
been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings, have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for the single cause 
That we have all of us one human heart.” 

These noble lines of Wordsworth are aptly 
applied to the hair cutter of Agen by his 
biographer. His last illness was brought 
on by overwork and fatigue from his 
missions of charity. He laid down his life 
for the poor, but he was not to do this 
until (in his own words) he had terminated 
his career by an act of faith and consecrated 
his “last work to the name of Jesus 
Christ.” Kenan’s Tie de Jesus had just 
been published. Jasmin vindicated the 
Catholic faith in his last poem, Lou Poeto del 
Puple a Moussu Renan. There was a certain 
fitness in such a close to such a life. He 
died worn out at the age of sixty-five. In 
the South of Prance he was mourned as the 
friend of the friendless, as “ the St. 
Vincent de Paul of poetry.” This book 
can be recommended as the biography of 
the last, and by far the greatest, of the 
Troubadours. 

J. G. Cotton Minchin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mithazan. By Braunston Jones. In 3 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Lady of Balmerino. By Marie Connor- 
Leighton. In 3 vols. (Trischler.) 
Liherias; or, Through Dreamland to Truth. 
By Walter Sweetman. In 3 vols. (Eden, 
Remington & Co.) 

Mariam. By Horace Victor. (Macmillans.) 
A Garrison Romance. By Mrs. Leith- 
Adams. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

King Billy of Ballarat. By Morley Roberts. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

In Tent and Bungalow. By an Idle Exile. 
(Methuen.) 

A Partner from the West. By Arthur 
Paterson. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Of the many forms of delusion and credulity 
abroad in the world, none is more remark¬ 
able than the belief that human beings can 
be wrought upon by poisons or otherwise so 
as to manifest peculiarities which belong to 
the lower animals. Putting aside the Xvuav- 
Opdnroi and versipelles of classical times, 
and the wehr-wolves of the middle ages, 
we find constant allusion in literature to 
men and women, generally the latter, who 
manifest some of the characteristics of 
the snake. Albertus Magnus, Be Tractatu 
Animalium , tells the story of a girl who was 
sent to Alexander the Great by an Indian 
king: “excujusmorsu moriebantur homines 


sicut ex morsu serpentura et humor salivalis 
in ipsa fuit venenum.” With this lady 
may be compared the strange people 
mentioned by Mandeville in the realm of 
Prester John “May denes that hadde 
serpentes in hire bodies that stongen menne 
that they dyden anon.” Everyone will 
remember Elsie Venner as a modern 
example of one of these unpleasant young 
persons; and the book before us, 
though altogether too long and in some 
parts .wearisome, is a cleverly conceived 
romance founded upon the same theory, 
with the exception that Nola is affected at a 
slightly later stage in life. In the “ induc¬ 
tion ” oi Mithazan, the action of which passes 
in India, we find Nola bitten by a cobra, 
but saved from death by an aged ascetic. 
We are given to understand, however, that 
her life is preserved only on condition that 
she will henceforward be possessed of a 
deadly power, the exercise of which will not 
be altogether under her control, and which 
will bring sorrow and death upon those who 
love her. At the beginning of the story 
proper we are introduced to an old naturalist, 
who, like Waterton, much to the annoyance 
of his sporting neighbours, has converted 
his park into a “paradise” for wild 
creatures; his nephew, an unattached 
medical student; his niece; her would-be 
accepted lover, rich, respectable, and, shall 
we say, dull; and the to-be-accepted lover, 
an artist, and therefore poor and interesting. 
Phillis, the niece, is a charming character, so 
charming that we wonder how the author 
could find it in his heart to consign 
her to such misery as we find in 
the third volume. Her persiflage about men 
and matrimony is sketched in with a light 
hand; but in all her love scenes she bears 
herself as a true woman. For all this, how¬ 
ever, we feel that Nola is the real heroine 
of the story—a woman possessed of every¬ 
thing lovable, and yet urged by an inex¬ 
orable destiny over which she has no 
control to be a curse to herself and those 
dearest to her. Much of the action passes 
in Rome, where the wiles of the Jesuits, 
their habit of speaking truth with a mental 
reservation, and their general wickedness, 
are exposed with a vigour which would 
have brought joy to the heart of the late 
Mr. Newdigate. On the whole, the book is 
so well written, and the subject matter so 
deeply thought out, that we recommend it 
as an interesting study of a very curious 
psychological problem. 

Without lavishing any extravagant praise 
upon The Lady of Balmerino, we may place 
it among the list of pleasant, readable 
novels. It is concerned with the history of 
certain jewels, which were confided in 1791 
by Marie Antoinette to the keeping of the 
Marquise de Limoges, with a view of being 
secretly withdrawn from France, previous to 
the projected flight of the queen. That 
flight, however, as we know, was never 
accomplished; and the Marquise de Limoges 
having herself fallen a victim to revolu¬ 
tionary fury, her husband, accompanied by 
his brother and his daughter Antoinette, who 
carries the jewels in her bodice, set forth 
from France in 1793, taking with them their 
family chaplain and a man-servant. After 
some perilous travelling, they arrive at 
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Balmerino, a farm house in the valley of 
the North Esk. Henceforth, the incidents of 
the novel are confined to this locality, a wild 
district of the Grampians, infested by a set 
of Caterans, whose outrages, with the re¬ 
taliatory measures taken against them, form 
the most interesting subject of the plot. 

It is almost inevitable that tales connected 
with the Scotch life of the last century 
should invite unfavourable comparison with 
Sir Walter Scott. Miss Connor-Leighton’s 
work, however, is written in so simple and 
unadorned a style, and is accompanied by 
so little in the way of antiquarian illustra¬ 
tion, that no suoh comparison will suggest 
itself. Her tale is, on the whole, a sad one. 
So many scenes of bloodshed occur, that 
scarcely any of the original characters 
survive to the end of the third volume. 
Still, the characters are well drawn, the 
action is always lively and at times thrill¬ 
ing, and there is nothing impossible in the ' 
events recorded. 

Libertas is a work in three volumes con¬ 
sisting of stories and poems, a long intro¬ 
duction, copious footnotes, and various 
appendices. In the author’s words: 

“ The object of the whole work may be taken 
to prove that, while faith is essentially a super- < 
natural gift of God, the balanoe of rational 
probability directs all to be Catholics [for which 
read Roman Catholics].” 

Though this may be a very praiseworthy 
object, we fail to see that the writer has 
attained it. Volume one is taken up with an 
Irish tale in which all the well-known figures 
appear—Fenians, priests, the good landlord 
with radical tendencies, and the wicked ditto 
who is (of course) a baronet, and who 
eventually turns out better than he 
at first seems. Besides these, there are 
several girls of the Baby Blake and 
water type, and the Mrs. Raddiffe 
mysterious black robed woman who glides 
about the ruined abbey. The doings 
of this miscellaneous crew are made a peg 
upon which to hang dissertations upon 
evolution, the permission of evil, and 
peasant proprietorship. The second volume 
contains a story into which is interpolated a 
poem and a tele of early Church history. 
The chief character is a Mr. Barnwell, who 
gives long theologico-political disquisitions 
which apparently his hearers do not under¬ 
stand, and which the author kindly explains 
in footnotes lest his readers should be 
in like case. Volume three consists mainly 
of two poems, wherein a patriarchal family 
discuss Free Will and the Incarnation. 
Their arguments are sounder than their 
English, of which “ He too has sank ” is an 
example. 

In Mariam Mr. Horace Victor gives an 
interesting account of the incidents of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Christopher Lanxon 
has accepted the position of surgeon on 
board a ship chartered for the transport of 
pilgrims. This is to be his last voyage; for, 
being engaged to be married, he has resolved 
on his return to England to purchase a 
practice and settle down as a home-staying 
Benedict. Among the pilgrims ire three 
high bred Eastern ladies—the wife of a 
reigning sheikh, the widow of the sheikh’s 
predecessor, and her daughter Mariam. 
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Lanxon visits these ladies professionally and 
is soon admitted to terms of familiarity, 
their veils being laid aside in his presence, 
and thus he views the voluptuous and fully- 
matured beauty of the seventeen-year- 
old Mariam. These ladies are escorted by a 
cousin Ismar, who is a fine type of the true 
believer, and deeply in love with Mariam. 
Considering Eastern customs, it may 
seem strange that the maiden Mariam is 
present on a pilgrimage ; but this is 
explained by the fact that it is 
loved by an unscrupulous kinsman, who 
by numerous misdeeds has forfeited his 
rights of birth, and that her mother in con¬ 
sequence wishes to remove her for a time 
from his solicitations. But the crafty Arab 
boards the ship in disguise when it is 
detained on the bar at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and by exciting a meeting among 
the pilgrims would have murdered the crew 
and gained possession of Mariam had not 
the doctor discovered his real name while 
delirious, consequent on an attack of ague. 
Thus, by warning the captain and Ismar, 
they are prepared for the outbreak, and the 
traitor is shot while leading on the mutineers. 
Mariam and the doctor are thrown much 
together, though the girl is always accom¬ 
panied by her female slave, who seems in 
the East to take the part of the duenna in 
Spanish romances. The doctor seems to 
forget all about the girl he left behind him; 
and, when Mariam commissions her cousin 
Ismar to tell him that she will marry him, 
the doctor would very willingly have obeyed 
her orders did his heart not feel sympathy 
with Ismar, who even in this trying occasion 
shows due submission to Kismet. The style 
of the book is florid to an excess, adjectives 
are used with a redundancy that is painful; at 
times the author is obscure, and his manner¬ 
isms become tedious by constant repetition. 
Nevertheless, the sketches of character are 
at times vivid as those of “ The Arabian 
Nights” ; and when we have laid the book 
down we feel that for a time we have really 
been in the East, mixed with the pilgrims, 
and learnt a lesson in philosophy from the 
fatalistic principles of Islam. 

We have to thank John Strange Winter 
for teaching the way in which military life 
ought to be depicted. A Garrison Romance, 
though not perhaps equal to the best 
productions of the writer above mentioned, 
is an entertaining book with a plot 
of pathetic interest. To some extent it 
is the old story of a girl who, while loving 
another, accepts a wealthy suitor to relieve 
the embarrassed circumstances of her family. 
The leading feature of the present tale is 
the conduct of her affianced husband, a 
millionaire shipowner, named Amphlett 
Jones, who, accidentally discovering that she 
has given her affections elsewhere, quietly 
resigns his claim to her hand, and disappears 
overboard on his voyage from Malta to 
England, having previously made a will 
leaving her his whole property. It is the 
character of this ideal hero which gives to 
the book almost its whole interest, and 
places it high among stories of its kind. 

We can neither congratulate Mr. Roberts 
on the writing, nor Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen on the publishing, of King Billy of 
Ballarat and Other Stories, Some of them 


might raise a laugh if told among men over 
a glass of whiskey and water when the 
atmosphere is heavy with tobacco smoke; 
and that is all that can be said in their 
favour. Those that are not coarse are 
either so saturated with blood, or propose 
theories so incomprehensible and maudlin, 
that they can afford no pleasure to the 
healthy-minded reader. In one a son is 
supposed to inherit, not only a striking 
likeness to his father, but also a knowledge 
of his father’s early crimes. In another a 
woman on her death-bed commissions her 
husband’s sister to deliver a letter to a man 
for whose sake she has deceived her hus¬ 
band, and who has gained the affections of 
her sister-in-law. “ King Mithridates ” is, 
to our mind, the best of the collection; and, 
given the premisses on which the tale is 
founded, perhaps the consequences are fairly 
natural. 

Another collection of short stories en¬ 
titled In Tent and Bungalow may, on the 
whole, be commended for light reading. 
As may be inferred from the title, the 
stories are all connected with scenes of 
Indian adventure. They are twelve in 
number, but the earlier ones are superior 
to those at the end of the book. “ Too 
Clever by Half ” and “A Pious Fraud ” may 
perhaps be selected as among the best of 
the collection. 

Mr. Arthur Paterson’s stories are few in 
number but worth reading. The Better 
Man was favourably reviewed in the 
Academy some time ago, and A Partner 
from the West, which is the author’s latest 
work, strikes us as being in many respects 
superior to its predecessor. It is a story of 
American life, and possesses no unusual 
features; but it is carefully and sensibly 
written throughout. 

J. Barrow Allen. 

RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Critical Studies in St, Luke's Gospel; its 
Demonology and Ebionitism. By Colin Camp¬ 
bell. (Blackwoods.) The Ebioitite tendency of 
the Third Gospel is no w generally recognised by 
critics, however much some writers, like Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar, may endeavour to minimise it 
by figurative and fanciful interpretations. 
The evidences of it, indeed, are abundant 
enough—in Mary’s hymn, for example, in the 
visit of the humble shepherds to the cradle of 
the Divine Child, as contrasted with that of the 
Magi, in the woes and blessings of the sermon 
on the plain, in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, &c. This is the subject of the second 
of the two essays contained in Mr; Campbell’s 
book ; and it is treated very fully and system¬ 
atically, and in a way that shows minute and 
careful study. But this characteristic of 
Luke does not, in his view, stand alone. 
It is essentially connected with a dualistic view 
of the world, which is really common to all the 
Evangelists, but which he finds more pronounced 
in Luke than in any of the rest; and as this 
view, according to which the whole world is 
under the dominion of the devil and his angels, 
would naturally lead to a renunciation of the 
things of the world, of its pomp, power, and 
riches, the demonology of the Gospel falls to be 
considered first, as preparatory to a discussion 
of its Ebionitism. In this part of his work Mr. 
Campbell probably exaggerates, in the interest 
of his theory, the significance of some of Luke’s 
references to demons and demoniacal possession; 
but at the same time many of his remarks are 


full of interest and instruction. Thus, he notes 
the special mention of evil spirits in connexion 
with John’s message, though not referred to in 
Christ’s answer; that after Christ’s reply to 
the charge against him of casting out demons 
through Beelzebub, as though that was the 
signal of victory, there are no more examples 
of demoniacal possession ; that in Luke Jesus 
does not address Peter as Satan; that after 
Satan has entered into Judas, Luke is careful 
that Judas shall not touch Jesus, for at the 
Supper he changes the form of words indicat¬ 
ing the traitor for another expressing a 
proximity less close, and at the betrayal he is 
careful to say that Judas drew near to kiss 
Jesus, not that he actually kissed Him. 
Luke’s use of the word Simms too, is pointed 
out as very significant; with him it seldom 
denotes the objective miracle, generally the 
power, Divine or Satanic, to work miracles, 
whether exercised or not. Whether all this, 
however, and the more by which it is accom¬ 
panied, justifies the statement that “ to exhibit 
Jesus in the process of dethroning the devil 
and his angels, the demons, is one main object 
of the Third Gospel ”—if it means anything 
more that this view entered necessarily into 
Luke’s treatment of the Gospel story—may be 
doubted. But, be that as it may, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell has certainly proved himself a fearless as 
well as an able critic of the Gospels; and his 
book will repay study. 


The Lord's Supper and the Passover Ritual. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) This volume is 
a translation, by Dr. William F. Skene, of the 
substance of Prof. Bickell’s work, termed 
Messe und Pasrha, with a Preface and Intro¬ 
duction by the translator on the connexion of 
the Early Christian Church with the Jewish 
Church. Prof. Bickell starts with the assumption 
that the most ancient extant Liturgy is the so- 
called Clementine Liturgy in the eighth book 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, and that this 
Liturgy—possibly with slight local variations 
—was in universal use during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. He then goes 
on to establish—conclusively, we think—the 
close connexion between the language and ritual 
of this earliest Christian Liturgy and the 
language and ritual of the Jewish Passover. 
But we have to do with Dr. Skene rather than 
with Prof. Bickell. There is an interesting 
Preface and Introduction by the translator, 
who manages to introduce into them a number 
of obiter dicta on important points from which 
most readers will dissent—such as the twofold 
composition of the original Christian ministry, 
with curious interpretations of St. Matt, xxiii. 
34 ; St. Luke xi. 49; Acts i. 15 (pp. 19, 22); the 
view that the seven deacons, whose appoint¬ 
ment is recorded in Acts vi., were presbyters 
(p. 32); that St. James the Greater and not St. 
James the Less was the author of the Epistle 
in the New Testament which bears that name 
(p. 34); and so on. The volume, os a whole, 
gives the impression of having been written 
rapidly to order. There is no index, and no 
list of errata, though there are many and 
glaring misprints. There are a great many 
passages written in very clumsy English, and 
some which can hardly be called English at all, 
and which certainly do not represent the 
meaning of the original. Compare the follow¬ 
ing sentences: I 


But in a period of Aber in eiuem mehr 
more than three cen- als dreihundertjahrigen 
turies little more was Zeitraum kam man fast 
done than to collect the gar nicht iiber die 
material which recently Zusammenstellung der 


from their great numbers Materialien hinaus, 
critical inquiry rather welche geradedurchihre 
tended to confuse than Massenhaftigkeit die 


to enlighten. 

Skene (p. 66). 
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eher verwirrten als for- 
derten. 

Bickell (s. 1). 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The elaborate work on early English history 
upon which Sir James H. Ramsay has been 
engaged for some years past is now finished, 
and will be published very shortly by the 
Clarendon Press, in two volumes, with maps, 
illustrations, and plans of battle-fields. The 
title chosen is Lancaster and York : A Century 
of English History, a.d. 1399-1485. The 
object of the author has been to tell the story 
of this obscure period with all possible detail, 
quoting his authorities (which are not unfre- 
quently derived from unprinted records) at the 
foot of the page as he goes on. 

The Clarendon Press will also publish 
shortly the third volume of Prof. Freeman’s 
History of Sicily, dealing with the Athenian 
and Carthaginian expeditions. 

The new book by Mr. Froude will, in sub¬ 
stance though not in form, make another 
volume in his series of “Short Studies in 
Great Subjects.” Besides the Spanish story of 
the Armada, which gives it its title, it will also 
contain historical articles reprinted from the 
magazines, and descriptive essays on Norway, 
&c. 

Messrs. Sam r son Low have in the press a 
Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
by Mr. Charles Williams, some time war corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. The book 
will be illustrated with photogravure portraits. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black announce Our Life 
in the Swiss Highlands, with illustrations, 
written by Mr. John Addington Symonds and 
his daughter Margaret. 

The next volume in the series of “Prime 
Ministers of the Queen ” will be Lord Derby, 
written by Mr. George Saintsbury. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the 
press two more volumes of essays by the late 
Bishop Lightfoot: one consisting of disserta¬ 
tions on the apostolic age, reprinted from his 
editions of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the other 
being miscellaneous. 

AMONb other forthcoming works in theology 
we may mention:— The Fourth Gospel, : Evi¬ 
dences External and Internal of its Johannean 
Authorship, by the late Bishop Lightfoot, and 
the Rev. Drs. Ezra Abbot and A. P. Peabody 
(Hodder & Stoughton); Christian Ethics, by 
the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, being the second volume of the 
International Theological Library (T. & T. 
Clark); Messages to the Multitude, containing 
twelve representative sermons of the late C. H. 
Spurgeon, in the series of “Preachers of the 
Age ” (Sampson Low); and a new and en¬ 
larged edition of Prof. Robertson Smith’s The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church (A. & C. 
Black). 

The English translation of the “ Great 
French Writers ” series, edited by M. Jusserand, 
and published by T. Fisher Unwin, will be 
begun next week with a volume on Mme. de 
Stael, from the pen of M. Albert de Sorel, of 
the Institute. 

The same publisher has in hand a volume 
of socialistic forecasts and reflections in the 
rhythmic form of Walt Whitman, entitled 
Toivard Democracy. The author is Mr. Edward 
Carpenter, who has already achieved success in 
this kind of literature. 

As stated in the Academy at the time, 
Charterhouse School bought rather more than 
a year ago, at the Boyes Sale at Sothebys, a 
number of MSS. and drawings by Thackeray, 
chiefly dating from his schooldays. A selection 
from these will be published in the school 
magazine, the Greyfriar, of next April. The 
three following will be engraved in facsimile, 
as full-page illustrations : a copy of Latin 


Sapphics, in Thackeray’s handwriting, with a 
drawing by him at the back ; a holiday ode, 
also in MS.; and a sketch of a schoolfellow. 
There will also be given—sketches of Dr. 
Russell, the head master, and of a boy in a 
fool’s cap, from Thackeray’s copy of Euclid; a 
bust of Thackeray at eleven years old and a 
statuette, from photographs; drawings on 
pages of four of his school books, and sketohes 
of Mr. Penny’s house, in which he was a 
boarder. Copies of the Greyfriar may be 
obtained from the editor, Charterhouse, 
Godaiming, at the price of Is. 6d. post-free. 

The Rev. Charles Bullock has just ready a 
memorial volume on the late Duke of Clarence, 
entitled Ich Dien—I serve, which will be issued 
by the Home Words publishing office. 

The next volume of The Poets and Poetry of 
the. Century, edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, is 
devoted to the women poets, from Joanna 
Baillie to Mathilde Blind. Among the con¬ 
tributors are Dr. Garnett, who has written on 
Emily Bronte, Mathilde Blind, and several 
others; Mr. Ashcroft Noble, who has written 
on George Eliot and Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing ; Mr. Arthur Symons, who has written on 
Christina Rossetti; and Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
who has written on Jean Ingelow, Augusta 
Webster, and several others. 

Messrs. George Philip & Son announce 
Mahers of Modern Thought: or Five Hundred 
Years’ Struggle (a.d. 1200 to 1699) between 
Science, Ignorance, and Superstition, by Mr. 
David Nasmith. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish early 
j next week a new novel, in three volumes, by 
: Mrs. Hungerford, entitled Nor Wife nor Maid. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have in the 
press an edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which the source of each component 
part, and the date at which it was incorporated 
in the book, is stated in a marginal note. The 
volume is designed for general use as a Church 
or School Book ; but those who attend classes 
or lectures, or even sermons, upon the liturgy 
will find the convenience of having the rudi¬ 
ments of this knowledge in the ordinary 
Prayer-Book. 

A new work on the Opium Question, by 
Mr. H. H. T. Cleife, entitled England's Greatest 
National Sin, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son have 
nearly ready an English edition of Lessons in 
Commerce, by Prof. Gambaro, of Genoa, by 
whom the work, though written in English, 
was issued in Italy for the use of English 
students. This edition, with the author's 
concurrence, has been edited by Prof. Gault, 
of King’s College, London. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will issue very shortly 
Graphic Chronology, by Mr. R. W. Western, 
which attempts to give a bird’s-eye view of 
history. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish the Rev. 
Edgar Fripp’s edition of Genesis, divided 
according to documents, and accompanied by 
critical notes, to which reference was recently 
made in the Academy. The first volume of 
Mr. Addis’s Hexateuch, likewise to be published 
by Mr. Nutt, is fast approaching completion. 

The second volume of Rehatsek’s transla¬ 
tion of Mirkhond’s General History, in the 
new series of the Oriental Translation Fund, 
is now ready for delivery. It contains the 
Moslem version of our Bible stories, from the 
death of Mtlsa (Moses), to the mission of I’sa 
(Jesus), about whose birth, life, and death many 
curious details are given; also the biographies 
of Alexander the Great, of certain philosophers, 
and of the kings of the first four Persian 


dynasties, &c. Copies of this volume can 
be obtained at the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
at Messrs. Luzac & Co. (agents to the Fund), 
46, Great Russell-street, W.C. 

The demand for the one-volume edition of 
Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister continuesjunabated. 
The first and second editions have already been 
exhausted, and a third edition is now at press, 
which will be ready next week. 

Dr. Thomas Muir, of the Glasgow High 
School—well known for his original contribu¬ 
tions to mathematical science and the history 
of mathematics, for which the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh awarded him the Keith medal 
some years ago, and also for his labours in 
promoting a more exact study of geography— 
has been appointed Superintendent-General of 
Education in Cape Colony. 

A committee has been formed at Manchester 
to raise a fund for the benefit of Ben Brierley, 
who is now in his sixty-seventh year, and 
stricken with partial paralysis. 

The monthly meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be held 
on Friday next, March 18, at 8 p.m., at the 
People’s Palace, Mile End-road, when Miss 
James will give an aocount of a year’s work of 
the library at that institution, whioh is under 
her charge. 

Mr. John Yinycomb has issued an interest¬ 
ing pamphlet, for the most part a reprint from 
The Toion Book of Belfast, dealing with the 
history and authenticity of the Belfast arms, 
and including a coloured facsimile of the bear¬ 
ings granted by the Ulster King of Arms in 
1890. The arms had been borne by the town, 
almost identically as they appear in that grant, 
since the time of Charles I.; but the register 
of the Ulster office contained no reference to 
them. After the elevation of Belfast to the 
dignity of a city, by the royal charter of 
November 7, 1888, application was made to Sir 
J. Bernard Burke for an official recognition of 
the arms; and he made a grant of the arms as 
hitherto borne, with the slight addition of a 
mural crown proper, gorging the sea-horse of 
the crest and sinister supporter. Mr. Viny- 
comb contends that only a “confirmation ” of 
arms should have been granted by Ulster; and 
that this confirmation should have recited the 
fact that the arms, with the slight above- 
named difference, had been used by the cor¬ 
poration for some two hundred and fifty years. 
We fail, however, to see how the Irish King of 
Arms, could have “ confirmed ” a grant of 
arms without clear evidence that the Baid 
grant had ever been made by a legally qualified 
authority. 

Prof. J. E. B. Mayor contributes a learned 
little paper to the Vegetarian Messenger on the 
motto of the Vegetarian Society—“ Fix upon 
that course of life which is best, and custom 
will render it most delightful ” — which is 
attributed by Stobaeus to Pythagoras, but has 
also been assigned to Isocrates and Socrates. 

With reference to an announcement that 
appeared in the Academy of February 27, ofa 
forthcoming “ social study ” to be called 
Brighter Britain, Messrs. Richard Bentley & 
Son inform us (that they published in 1882 a 
volume under precisely the same title, by Mr. 
W. De Lisle Hay, dealing with New Zealand. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Term at Cambridge ends next week; but at 
Oxford the period of residence will continue 
for three weeks longer, until the end of March. 

Two elections at Oxford last Thursday 
attracted so much attention in the University 
that their results may he recorded in this place. 
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Mr. B. W, Macon, reader in ancient history and 
a supporter of the proposal to establish a school 
of English literature, was elected to a seat in 
the Hebdomadal Council, by a majority of 121 
votes to 118; and Prof. Pelham was elected 
curator of the Bodleian Library, by a majority 
of 109 votes to 103. 

The late Prof. Adams has bequeathed his 
achromatic telescope, by Boss, to the Observa¬ 
tory at Cambridge, and suoh of his books as 
may be selected to the University Library. 
The opportunity of making a selection from his 
books is also given to Pembroke College and 
St. John’s College, with both of which he was 
connected. 

Prof. Hubert Herkomer has presented to 
the University of Oxford five portraits painted by 
him. Four of these—the portraits of Sir H. 
Acland, Mr. Macdonald, Prof. Westwood, and 
the President of Trinity—were executed by him 
to demonstrate courses of lectures delivered in 
1889 and 1890. The fifth is a portrait of Dr. 
Liddell, and was painted in 1891. 

Dr. Liddell, the late dean, has been elected 
to an honorary studentship at Christ Church— 
a distinction shared by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Buskin. 

Sir John Stainer, professor of music at 
Oxford, will deliver a public lecture in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on Tuesday next, upon 
“Canons as a Form of Composition,” with 
choral illustrations. 

The Pitt Press has ready for immediate pub¬ 
lication the Letters Patent of Elizabeth and 
James I. to the University of Cambridge, 
together with other documents, edited by Mr. 
J. Willis Clark, registrary of the University. 

Principal Fairbairn left Oxford at the 
end of this week for America, where he has 
undertaken to deliver a brief course of lectures 
at Yale University. 

In face of the general dissatisfaction that has j 
been expressed, the Government have consented 
to withdraw the draft charter of the proposed 
Gresham University, and to remit the scheme 
of a teaching university for London to fresh 
consideration, either by the Privy Council or by 
the former Royal Commissioners. 

Mr. F. E. Weiss, now assistant professor at 
University College, London, has been appointed 
to the cnair of Botany at Owens College, 
vacant by the resignation of emeritus professor 
Williamson. 

The Scottish Universities Commission has 
issued draft regulations for the graduation and 
instruction of women. The Court of every 
University is to have the power to admit women 
to graduate in any faculty, subject to the Bame 
examinations as those for men. The Court, 
after consultation with the Senatus, may make 
provision for the instruction of women, either 
in common classes with men, or in separate 
classes; while a power to exclude women 
altogether is reserved to the existing professors. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in Ger¬ 
many has requested the senates and faculties of 
the several universities to report whether any 
change is advisable as to the admission of 
women to lectures. 

The annual public meeting of the University 
College Literary Society will be held at the 
college, Gower-street, on Tuesday next, March 
13, at 8 p.m. Mr. Edmund Gosse has promised 
to deliver an address upon “ The Present 
Aspect of English Literary Life.” 

We have received a volume entitled Rixae 
Oxoniernes (Methuen), by Samuel F. Hutton, 
which recounts in a popular style the series of 
disturbances and riots which have marked the 
history of the University from the earliest 


times. The book is full of good things, among 
which we may single out the anecdote of the 
Jacobite Vice-Chancellor {temp. George II.), 
who pleaded that “nothing could prevent 
young fellows getting into liquor ... it 
would be hard to ruin them for what they had 
done.” But it is not a work of historical 
research; and the author has offended heinously 
in never giving the source of his numerous 
quotations. Though they have no particular 
relevancy to the text, we can give unreserved 
praise to the illustrations, which consist of 
views of demolished buildings taken from 
Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Itestaurata. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 

O day of God, thou bringest back 
The singing of the birds, 

With music for the hearts that lack, 

More musical than words ! 

Thou meltest now the frozen deep 
Where dreaming love lay bound, 

Thou wakest life in buds asleep 
And joy in skies that frowned. 

Hot yet may almond-blossoms dare 
A wintry world to bless; 

Still do the trees their beauty wear 
Of glorious nakedness: 

But clouds are riven with the light 
Of old unclouded days, 

And Love unfolds to longing sight 
His sweet and silent ways. 

Annie Matheson. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. Henry Littlehales’s paper in the Anti¬ 
quary on “ The Prymers of the Middle Ages,” 
is very instructive. The Latin service-books 
have during the last few years received great 
attention from both continental and English 
scholars, but the domestic prayer-books in the 
, vernacular have been comparatively ignored. 
There are several reasons for this, a potent 
one being that the manuscripts are very rare. 
We know from wills and other similar docu¬ 
ments that they were once common, and the 
analogy of France, Germany, and Flanders 
would lead us to think that almost every well- 
to-do family possessed at least one of these 
manuals. In England they have nearly 
all perished. By an Act of Parliament 
of 1349, Prymers were included among 
the bocks which were ordered to be 
“ abolished, extinguished, and forbidden for 
ever to be used or kept.” This will in a 
great measure explain their extreme scarcity. 
It must further be remembered that, during the 
greater part of the 330 years that have passed 
by since the Deformation, these manuscripts 
were regarded by their possessors as of no 
interest. Their Protestant possessors naturally 
considered them as the merest rubbish; and 
for Roman Catholics their place was sup¬ 
plied by more modem books of devo¬ 
tion printed at continental presses. Canon 
Taylor’s paper on Prehistoric Rome deals 
with a subject little known to English¬ 
men. Rome, republican, imperial, and papal, 
i appeals strongly to the imagination, but there 
1 are few of us that call to mind that Rome had 
a history in times even previous to the mythic 
Romulus. Space has forbidden Canon Taylor 
giving us more than a sketch, but short as his 
paper is, it will to many suggest new and 
profitable lines of thought and investigation. 
Mr. Hope continues his collection concern¬ 
ing Holy Wells, and we have further notes on 
Provincial Museums by Mr. Robert Blair. 
This time that of South Shields comes under 
review. One of the most precious objects in 


the collection is an enamelled plate which pro¬ 
bably once formed part of the trappings of a 
horse. We believe it to be of Teutonic origin, 
but this is doubtful. A good engraving is 
given. 


A SPANISH ROYAL POETESS. 

The Revista Contemporanea has for some time 
past been publishing a chronological series of 
poems by the Spanish aristocracy, under the 
ambiguous title “ Los Principes de la Poesia 
Espanola.” In the number for February 15, 
are some very pleasing verses by the Infanta 
Doua Paz, Prinoesa Luis of Bavaria. Among 
others are a sonnet to her mother, Queen 
Isabella; verses to her niece, Mercedes; on 
leaving Spain, to her brother, Alfonso XII.; 
but the most striking, perhaps, are some lines 
“ A Luis,” whioh, by their evident sincerity, 
remind us of the “ Sonnets from the Portu¬ 
guese,” by Mrs. Browning. We transcribe 
them for our readers who know Spanish, with 
an English version; 

“a luis. 

A1 hablarme de amor por vez primers 
Ho te quise escuchar; 

Temi no fueee tu paaion sincere 

Y te deje marcher. 

Mas viendo flrme, al eepirar dos afios 
Tu amante voluntad, 

Comprendi que, si el mundo ofrece engafios 
Tu amor era verdad. 

Mientras gozaba alegre, tft, ni un dia 
Me llegaste i olvidar; 

Pensaste que el cariiio triunfaria, 

Y tu fin logrO triunfar, 

Tuyo es mi coraz6n: el cielo santo 

A benedicimos va. 

; S61o la muerte, con su negro manto 
De ti me apartark ! ” 

TO LOUIS. 

When first to speak to me of love you came 
I stilled my heart; 

All false I feared your passion’s eager flame, 

And let you part. 

But when two years expired, and yet I saw 
Your constant will, 

I learnt, though to deceive be this world’s law, 
Your love true still. 

For, while I pleasures sought, you not one day 
Did me forget, 

V anquished, you knew your love would not give way 
But triumph yet. 

My heart is yours; to us the sacred rite 
Shall blessings bear. 

Me death alone, clad in his robe of night, 

From you shall tear. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bexko, J. Frhr. v. Die Schiffs-Statlon der k. u. k. Kriegs- 
Marine is Ostaaien. Reises 8. M. Schiife •• Nautilus ” 
u. •‘Aurora” 1884-1888. Wien : Gerald's Sohn. ISM. 

Gisistv, Paul. De Paris au Cap nord: notes pittoreaques 
sur la Bcandiuavie. Paris: Rouam. 8 It. 

JougsBLiif, Stdpbahe. Yankees flu de sidcle. Paris: Ollen¬ 
dorff. 3 fr. SO c. 

Kosumksta Germanise et Italiae typographies. Deutsche 
u. italicolsche Inkunabeln in getreuen Nachblldungen, 
hrsg. v. der Direction der Reichsdrnckerei. Auswahl u. 
Text v. K. Burger. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 


Rouoox, F. Bmyrne: situation commercials et doonomique 
des pays onmpris dans la circonscription du consulat 
general de France. Paris : Berger-Levrault. 12 fr. 


THEOLOGY. 

Marti, k. Der Prophet Bacharja, der Zeitgenoese Serub- 
babels. Freiburg-i.-B.: Mohr. 3 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Batiffol, P. L’Abbaye de Rossano; contribution it 
l’histoire de la Vaticane. Paris: Picard. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Du Bum, Victor. La Socidtd framjaiee avast et aprds 1789. 

Paris: Calmann Ldry. S fr. 30 c. 

Gaffabel, Paul. Hietoire de la Decouverte de l’Amdrique 
depuis les origin es jusqu* 1 la mort de Christopbe Colomb. 
Paris: Rousseau. 18fr. 

Obbllit-Duiuzxau, A. Les exiles de Bo urges 1758—17M- 
Psris: Plpn. 7 fr. 50 c. 
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Moltks'r miUtariache Werke. I. Militariache Korre- 
«poadept. 1. Thl. Krieg 1864. Berlin: Mittler. 6 M. 
Mystakidis, B. A. Byzantiniach-dentache Beziehongen zur 
Zeit der Ottonen. Tubingen: Heckenhauer. 2 M . 40 Pi. 
Stikvk, F. Wittelsbacber Briefe ana den J. 1690 bis 1610. 
Munchen: Franz. 4M. 

Szanto. E. Bas griechische Burgerrecbt. Freiburg-i.-B.: 
Mohr. 4 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Baldamus, A. C. E. Daa Lebcn der europiiischen Kuokucke. 
Neb9t Beitriig^n zur Lebenskunde der iibrigen parasit. 
Kuckucke u. Starlinge. Berlin: Parey. 10 M. 

Beko. L. Der Naturalism ub. Zur Psychologie der modemen 
Kunat. Miinchen : Poeaal. 3 M. 

Chyzer, C„ et L. Kulczyhbkt. Araneae Hungariae secundum 
collectionea a L. Becker pro parte perscrutataa coaacnptae. 
Tom. I. Berlin: Friedlanaer. 10 M. 

Haknack, O. Die klaeeiache Aesthetik der Deutochen. 
WUrdigung der kunattheoret. Arbeiten Schiller a, 
Goethe’s u. ihrer Freunde. Leipzig: Hinricha. 6 M. 
Korjt, A. E. Theorie der Gravitation u. der elektrischen 
Eracheinungen auf Grundlage der Hydrodynamik. 1. 
Thl. Berlin : Diimmler. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

BetziUb, G. Biologische Unterauchungen. Neue Folge. 
XI. Leipzig: Yogel. 30M. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Holtzkaxn, A, Zur Geechichte u. Kritik d. MahibhArata. 
Kiel: Haeeeler. 10 M. 00 Pf. 

Huth, G. Die Ioachrift v. Karakorum. Eine Unterauchg. 
Ub. ihre Sprache u. die Methode ihrer Entzifferg. Berlin : 
Diimmler. 2 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HOUSE- AND THE VILLAGE-COMMUNITY. 

Sue, Besses Pyrfnfes: Feb. SO, 1882. 

When Don Joaquin Costa discovered the 
existence ol the House-Community in Upper 
Aragon, identical -with that of the Balkan 
Slaves, and published his account of it (Derecho 
Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon, Madrid, 1880), 
the fact seemed entirely isolated. 

Through the kindness of M. Alfred Cadier, 
who has sent me the proofs of his forthcoming 
work, Os8e, et la Vallee d’Aspe, I can lay before 
your readers some facts which will not indeed 
throw any light on the origin of the House- 
Community, but will show its former probably 
wider extension in the Pyrenees, and also some 
of the steps by which the House- gradually 
passed into the Village-Community. I may 
add that M. Cadier is all the more trustworthy 
a witness, because he has no theory to support. 
The main object of his hook is not the archaeo¬ 
logy of the Vallee d’Aspe, but the history of 
the little Protestant congregation at Osse, of 
which he is the Pasteur. I am sufficiently 
acquainted with the locality to be able to confirm 
his statements. 

After some remarks showing that the 
inhabitants of the Valley at our earliest 
acquaintance had hardly got beyond the tribal 
state, and quoting documents to prove that 
agricultural operations in Osse, even so late as 
1709 (and partially even within living memory, 
as I can testify),were regulated not by individual 
proprietors, but by the decision of the assembled 
community; and after an instructive analysis 
of the village family names, he proceeds: 

“ The house, and not the family as we under¬ 
stand it now, formed the primitive unit of the 
village. The house often sheltered several families, 
two, three, or four generations. It retained, as 
far as possible, all those who were bom under its 
roof. It had only one heir, generally, the eldest; 
the other brothers, the cadets, remained in the 
house which supported them in return for their 
labour. All which they gained outside came back 
to it. If they were shepherds, there were as many 
flocks as there were cadets. Sometimes it happened 
that a younger brother married—a rare event. 
Then they established a dowry for him, and he 
obtained the right of constructing against the 
principal house a Bhed, or lean-to ( appentis ), which 
Berved him for lodging. Hence these diminutives 
(in the village names) which point to a small house 
by the side of a larger one : Casteig, Casteret; 
Casanoue, Casanouet; Larrose, Larrouset; Cristau, 
Cristalet; Araban, Arabanet; Asserx, Asserquet; 
Curet, Curetet; Nouque, Nouqueret, &c. The 
heads of these derived and secondary houses had 
also their vote in the general assembly of the 


community, which annually, on Easter Monday, 
renewed the local administration.” 

Thus it would seem that the cells, which 
were originally within the hive, and consti¬ 
tuted for the common profit, came to be 
attached outside, but constituted for their own 
profit; till at length they broke off entirely 
from the parent house, and became independent 
properties, and their owners— besiis, begins, 
vecinos, freeholders in the Village-Community. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
VnllSe d’Aspe is divided from Upper Aragon 
only by the Pyrenees, and is there conterminous 
with it; thus there is geographical connexion. 
Many years ago, when studying on the spot, 
orally and from the oldest documents and MSS., 
the dialects of the villages, I remarked a strong 
Spanish influence as far down as Lees-Athas, 
i.e., within a mile of Osse. From Accous, 
Bedous, Osse, downwards, the idiom is much 
more purely Gascoun. Several of the topo¬ 
graphical names in the Valley imply a Basque 
origin; and Keltiberian coins have been found 
in numbers at Barous, near Oloron, thus point¬ 
ing to a still earlier Iberian influence.. 

in some parts of Bearn and Bigorre, M. 
Bascle de Lagrdze tells us that the cadets were 
almost slaves ( esclaus , esclabes) to their eldest 
brother; they could neither marry nor leave the 
inalienable and indivisible ancestral house, the 
lar, bereditas avita, without his permission (B. 
de Lagrdze, Histoire du droit dans les Pyrenees, 
p. 185 : Paris, 1867). In some parts of the Pays 
Basque, and in Navarre, there was a coseigneurie 
legally established between the father, the head 
of the house, and his successor, the heir or 
heiress, on the marriage of the latter ; and these 
heirs could then use for their own profit the 
half of the revenues as real masters and lords. 
(B. de Lagr£ze, La Navarre Francaise, vol. ii. 
p. 238, Paris, 1882.) 

These facts show. I think, that there has been 
no impassable gulf between the House- and the 
Village-Community, and they enable us to 
guess at least the steps by which one might 
gradually and imperceptibly glide into the 
other. 

Wentworth Webster. 


THE VERB “ TO INSENSE.” 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham: Feb. 27, 1892. 

I do not wish to make “much ado about 
nothing”; but from time to time the question 
has arisen whether in certain passages Shak- 
spere meant to write “incense,” as we all 
understand that word, or “insense,” a word 
which has been thought to be merely colloquial 
and provincial, but which has, I think, a better 
literary status than is commonly supposed. 
Nares gives it in his Glossary, and suggests 
that Shakspere meant to use it in two or three 
passages at least. “Incense” is the spelling 
in all the editions of Shakspere that I have 
seen, old and new; but the spelling of the 
seventeenth century does not count for much. 
Nares says: 

“ To Incense, v., more properly Insense. To put 
sense into, to instruct, inform. A provincial 
expression quite current in Staffordshire, and 
probably Warwickshire, whence we may suppose 
Shakspere had it.” 

I(may add that it is quite current in Lincoln¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, and Durham, if not all over 
England. It would probably be found in many 
of the Glossaries of the English Dialect Society; 
and in a recent examination in which boys were 
asked to distinguish between in'cense and 
incense, about half a dozen explained the latter 
as meaning “ to instruct.” The boys ought no 
doubt to have given the expected answer, but 
the answer they did give has much to be said 
for it. To the seven following passages from 
Shakspere I append in footnotes the shades of 


meaning which I think the word “inoense” 
has, or at least may have, in those places. And 
I invite attention to five passages from the 
Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert recently published 
by the Surtees Society, and to five other quota¬ 
tions from various sources, which may serve to 
illustrate the word in Shakspere. Many more 
might probably be found in Dr. Murray’s 
collection of quotation-slips, but what I am 
sending may be enough for the present. The 
duty of an editor is not very clear. If there be 
no doubt that “ insense ” is meant in any par¬ 
ticular passage, that ought to be the spelling in 
a modernised text. But we “insense” a man 
through his intellect, and “incense” him 
through his passions, or even do both at the 
same time; hence the difficulty. For my own 
part, I think that to “ insense ” was the lead¬ 
ing idea in all the passages given below, unless 
perhaps in the last. 

J. T. Fowler. 

Shakspere (1623). 

1Vi. My humour shall not coole : I will incense 1 
Ford to deale with poyson. 

Merry Wives, I. iii. 109. 

Bor. . . . how Don John your brother incensed* 
me to slander the Ladie Hero. 

Much Ado, V. i. 242. 

Leo. She had, and would incense 9 me 
To murther her I marryed. 

Winter's Tale, V. i. 65. 

Buck. Thinke you, my Lord, this little prating 

Yorke 

Was not incensed* by his subtile mother, 

To taunt and scome you thus opprobriously ? 

Richard III., IH. i. 151. 

East. ... To flye the Bore, before the Bore 
pursues, 

Were to incense 9 the Bore to follow vs. 

Richard III., III. ii. 28. 

Gard. ... Sir (I may tell it you) I thinke I have 
Incenst* the Lords o’ th’ Councell, that he is 
(For so I know he is, they know he is) 

A most Arch-Heretique, a Pestilence 
That does infect the Land. 

Eenry VIII., V. i. 42. 

Reg. . . . And what they may incense 7 him too, 
being apt, 

To have his eare abus’d, wisedom bids feare. 

King Lear, II. iv. 309. 

Castle Howard Life of St. Cuthbert. 

(Surtees Soc.) ( circa 1450.) 

1. 22. Howe a man of mykil fame . . • 

Sent him letters him to ensens 
Of saynt cuthbert kyth and kynne. 

1. 2895. pai trowed bat he wsdde bairn inserts 
Of commyng of som pestilence. 

1. 5752. As the deuill’ him ensence, 
he ledd be hors away. 

1. 6894. pai pray to god with’ reuerance, 

What bai sail’ do, bairn to encence. 

1. 8084. To baire habite reuerance, 

To do baire ordir, he bairn encence, 

Be worde when he was peesente, 

Als be letters he sende absente. 

circa 1556. The Holy Goste shal incence you 
what to aske.— Udal : John xvi. (quoted in 
Encyclopaedic Diet.). 

1530. To stirre and insense them to sedition.— 
Proclamation (quoted in Peacock’s Glossary, E. D. S. 
1889). 

1696. Insense, Yorkshire to inform (an elegant 
word).— E. Coles, Engl. Diet. 

1764. To insense, informo.— E. Coles, Eng. Lot. 
Diet. 

1889. “ Deary me, how num thoo is; thoo takes 
as much incensin' as a naail duz dingin’ into a oak 
plank wi’ a dishcloot.”— Peacock's Glossary. 


1 Put it into his head. 

> Counselled me, instructed me. 

9 As the last. 

* Instructed, put up to it. 

5 Suggest to. 

6 Convinced by argument. 

7 Incite by putting ideas into his head, or 
perhaps to kindle rage, exasperate. 
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THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

British Museum : March 5, 1892. 

With all possible respect for the talented 
chief of the Sefardi congregations, I must 
point out that his objection to the acrostic in 
Psalm cx. on account of the defective spelling of 
the name )3?S2tt? cannot be held to weaken my 
position in any sense. Even if no example 
could anywhere be found for such spelling of 
the name, most critical students would, I 
believe, think nothing of the omission of the 
entirely unessential vowel letter. But the 
defective form ]370Q7 actually occurs on coins 
struck by Simon bar-Cochab (see Madden’s 
Coins of the Jews, p. 245), and on the Macca- 
baean coins the name )n3'' ‘is usually defective 
notwithstanding the plene of the Masoretic 
text of the Old Testament {ibid, p. 86, ff). 
It so happens that the name “ Simon ” does 
not occur on the coins struck by Simon the 
Maccabee, so that there is an absence of 
evidence for either side from this source. 

The other objections raised by Dr. Gas ter 
are directed almost exclusively against the 
supposed acrostic ’W’ in Psalm Ixxxvii; and as 
I should be very sorry indeed to be identified 
with this supposition, I need not concern 
myself with the criticism that may be directed 
against it. But the main interest of Dr. 
Gaster’s letter lies in his statement that 
the acrostic in Psalm cx. had also occurred 
to Prof. Bickell. It seems to me very strange, 
however, that this great scholar should have 
placed such a clear and unmistakable acrostic 
as )3?Ot£? appears to be side by side with the 
supposition that ‘'S3' 1 is contained in Psalm 
Ixxxvii. The difference between the two is so 
great that even the most determined opponents 
of the whole theory will, I think, feel obliged 
to acknowledge that it is impossible to dismiss 
the former as lightly as the latter. If Dr. 
Gaster would kindly ask Prof. Bickell to send a 
communication on the subject to the Academy, 
he would gain the gratitude of all who are 
interested in the matter. 

G. Margoliouth. 


OSSIP SCHUBIN, 

Heidelberg: Maioh 1, 1892. 

Mr. G. Barnett Smith, in his review of 
Ossip Schubin’s Countess Erica’s Apprenticeship 
(Academy, 1033, page 178), speaks of the 
author as Herr Schubin. I beg to state that 
Ossip Schubin is not a gentleman but a lady. 
Nobody, of course, could infer this from the 
name, Ossip sounding rather more like a man’s 
than a woman’s, and being by no means a 
German Christian name; and I daresay many 
of the German readers of Ossip Schubin’s 
novels are not aware that the author is a 
woman. 

Lola Eurschner, for such is the author’s real 
name, was bom at Prague on June 14,1855. 
At the age of sixteen she published her first 
novel, Verkannt und VerfeMt, in one of the 
Prague newspapers. Later on she took several 
long journeys, in which she became acquainted 
with some famous personages; and not only 
Turgueniew, the Bussian novelist, whom she 
met at Paris, but also George Sand and Karl 
Meissner encouraged her literary efforts. The 
first novel which made her name known to a 
larger circle was Ehre (1883). Since then she 
has published a long series of novels, the scenes 
of which are laid partly in the drawing-rooms of 
the Austrian aristocracy, partly in the village life 
of Bohemia, and which are all equally character¬ 
ised by their original, lively, and capricious style 
that never seems to know a past tense,but always 
narrates in the present. Ossip Schubin is a 
realist in observation and description ; but at 
the same time she is affected, ana her diction is 
full of mannerisms. She coquets with pes¬ 


simism and is sometimes romantic ; she likes to 
be piquant, and goes always straight to the 
point. J. Hoops. 


“father oilligan.” 

March 1,1392. 

Will you allow me to point out what appears 
to me a plagiarism in The Book of the Rhymers’ 
Club, recently published ? It is in the ballad 
by W. B, Yeats, entitled “Father Gilligan,’’ 
the idea of which is evidently taken from a 
poem entitled “He sent His Angel,” which 
appears in a volume by Tristram St. Martin 
published two years ago under the title The 
Christ in London. 

A couple of quotations will show how closely 
Mr. Yeats has followed his original. Mr. 
Yeats writes: 

“ ‘ I have no rest, nor joy, nor peace, 

For people die and die; ’ 

And after oried he, ‘ God forgive ! 

My body spoke, not I! ’ 

And then, half lying in the chair, 

He knelt, prayed, fell asleep.” 

The original has— 

“ * More ill and dying! Shall one never rest ? ’ 

He cried. ‘ There is no peace for sick and 
dead. 

Ah, who would choose a life so illy blest! 

What am I saying ? Lord, what have I said ? ’ 
• • * • 

‘ ’Twas not my heart spoke—’twas my weari¬ 
ness ! * 

So saying, sunk he down upon his knees 
To pray, and praying fell fast—fast asleep, 
Murmuring, ‘ We have no strength unless it 
please 

Thee, Lord, ns ever in Thy hands to keep.’ 
Then Mr. Feats has— 

“ When you were gone he turned and died 
As merry as a bird.” 

The original has— 

“ The dying man was happy as a bird 
That soars aloft in spring-time as he passed.” 

Nor are these the only coincidences of expres¬ 
sion. 

A Lover of Originality. 


“ EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY.” 

March 5, 1892. 

The letter by “The Editor of the Abbots¬ 
ford Series,” printed in the current number of 
the Academy, seems to add point to our criti¬ 
cism of Early Scottish Poetry, rather than to 
show that we have misjudged him. 

The superiority of marginal annotation to a 
glossary and the desirability of cutting up the 
texts, as the editor has done, may not be so 
evident to others as to himself. We expressed 
the opinion that a glossary would have been 
better; and we might have added that it 
would have saved the repetition of meanings 
{e.g.. “ gart ” = “ caused ” is printed four times 
in the margin of the short extract from “ The 
Wallace ”), and it would have made a prettier 
page. We may be pardoned if we still hold to 
our opinion, despite the editor’s mysterious 
statement that “ the device, so far as we have 
gone, has proved one of the most efficient fea¬ 
tures of the series.” 

Our other contention was that the cutting up 
of the poems and the interpolation of long 
prose epitomes tended to mar the effect of the 
old verse, and to give the reader a very in¬ 
adequate idea of its vigour and movement; and 
we felt the more justified because the editor 
then, as now, laid most stress on the literary 
aspect of his volume. 

The editor takes exception, in the third place, 
to our suggestion that he should in future 
indicate the sources of his texts more definitely, 
and refers especially to bis preface to “Sir 


Tristrem.” This is more a matter of fact than 
of opinion. Let us quote from the middle of 
the said preface; 

“ The poem is contained in the famous Auohinleck 
manuscript, a portly quarto volume of early 
English poetry written on vellum in the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century, and presented to 
the Advocates’ Library iu 1744 by Lord 
Auchinleok, father of Boswell, the biographer of 
Johnson. The former history of the volume is 
unknown. From this source Sir Tristrem was 
very fully edited by Scott in 1804, and in 1886 
was made still further accessible in an admirable 
edition for the Scottish Text Society by Mr. G. P. 
McNeill.” 

There is no hint here, nor by footnote elsewhere, 
that the text is taken bodily from Mr. McNeill’s 
edition. It is all very well to divide the poem 
into stanzas with the help of Sir Walter’s 
version, and to modernise what the editor calls 
the “ Anglo-Saxon letters ” ; but surely one is 
not thereby exempted from the obligation to 
tell precisely whence he has borrowed his text, 
and how he has modified it. The credit 
attaching to a compilation of this kind is not so 
great as to excuse the absence of definite 
information as to its sources. Had the editor 
taken his text direct from the Auohinleck MS. 
he could hardly have said less about former 
editors; but, by the above quotation from the 
Scottish Text Society’s edition, he seems not 
even to have seen it. 

The Reviewer. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 13, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ Bac¬ 
teria and Infectious Diseases,” by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: ** Berkeley,’* by Miss Helen 
Dendy. 

Monday, March 14, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Manner in which a Grub becomes a Fly,” by Mr. B. 
Thompson Lowne. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The Uses 
of Petroleum in Prime Movers,” in., by Prof. W. 
Robinson. 

8 30 p.m. Geographical: “ Sierra Leone and the 
Interior, to the Upper Waters of the Niger,” by Mr. 
G. H. Garrett. 

Tuesday, March 16, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Brain,” 
IX., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “Tonnage Statistics of the 
Decade, 1880-90,” by Mr. John Glover. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Peru: its Commerce and 
Resources,” by F. A. Pezet. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ The Classification of Birds,” 
by Dr. H. Gadow; “ The Orthoptera of the Island of 
8t. Vincent, West Indies.” by Mr. C. Brunner v. Wal¬ 
ton wyl and Prof. J. Redtenbacher; “Some Mammals 
from Mount Dulit, North Borneo,” by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas. 

Wednesday, March 16. 7 p.m. Meteorological: “ The Value 
of Meteorological Instruments in the Selection of Health 
Resorts,” by Dr. C. Theodore Williams; Exhibition of 
Instruments, Charts, &c. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Iceland,” by Dr. Tempest 
Anderson. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ Virtual Images and Initial 
Magnifying Power,” by Mr. E. M. Nelson; “Observa¬ 
tions on the Brownian Movement,” by Mr. H. L. 
Brevoort; “ Lantern Demonstration on Photomicrographs 
and Photomicrographic Apparatus,” by Dr. A. C. 
Mercer. 

Thursday, March 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Progress of Romance in the Middle Ages,” HI., by Prof. 
W. P. Ker. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ The Chief Astro¬ 
nomical Observations of the World,” by Dr. A. A. 
Common. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Vitality of the Snores of 
Bacillus Mcgaurium” by Mr. Allan P. Swan; “Zebras,” 
by Mr. Bertram Richardson. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Conditions which determine 
Combination between the Cyanides of Zinc and Mercury 
and the Composition and Properties of the resulting 
Double Salt,” by Prof. Dunstan; “A lecture Experi¬ 
ment to Illustrate the Phenomena of Coal Dust Explo¬ 
sions,” by Prof. Thorpe; “The Ketotae formed by the 
Action of Dehydrating Agents on Camphor,” bv Dr. 
Armstrong and Dr. Kipping; “Platinum Tetra¬ 
chloride,” by Mr. F. Pullinger. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “ The Perversion of Economical 
History,” by Prof. H. Cunningham. 

Friday, March 18, 8 p.m. Philological: “ eorae Problems of 
Phonetics,” by Mr. J. J. Beuzemaker. 

8p.m. Library Association: “The Library of the 
People’s Palace,” by Miss James. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Modem Satire in 
Black and White, by Mr. G. Du Maurier. 

Saturday, March 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Matter : 
gt Rest and in Motion,” VI., by Lord Rayleigh, 
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SCIENCE. 

THE CENA OF PETRONIUS. 

Petronii Cena Trimalchionis. Mit deutscher 
Uebersetzung und erkliirenden Anmer- 
kungen von Ludwig Friedliinder. 
(Leipzig.) 

Twenty-one years have elapsed since the 
present writer reviewed in the Academy, 
then in the first year of its existence, M. 
Petrequin’s interesting volume on the 
literary history of Petronius. Biicheler’s 
edition had appeared in 1862. But it has 
no commentary, though Biicheler’s view 
of particular passages is generally indicated, 
of course with the conciseness necessary in 
a critical edition. The task, therefore, 
which Prof. Friedliinder has undertaken, of 

f iring to the world a new translation of 
rimalchio’s Banquet, the most interesting, 
and perhaps the least objectionable, portion 
of the now fragmentary Satirae (such seems 
to have been the title of Petronius’s 
romance) marks a distinct period in Petro- 
nian criticism, and deserves all the attention 
which the distinguished editor of Martial 
may justly claim. The translation is accom- 

E anied by a most minute commentary, and 
y an introductory sketch of the condition 
of the Italian towns under the empire, and 
particularly in the first century a.d. 

Those acquainted with the literature of the 
Satirae know, or should know, that two of the 
most important contributions to it have been 
made by Americans—by Beck in his work 
on “ The Age of Petronius Arbiter ” (1856), 
and recently in the second volume of Har- 
rard Studies in Classical Philology, by Haley, 
in his Quaestiones Petronianae. The latter 
treatise (Boston, 1891) unfortunately did 
not reach Friedliinder in time to be worked 
into his introduction and notes; but it is 
remarkable that Haley has there defended 
the very position formerly held by Fried¬ 
liinder, and now abandoned by him in 
deference to Mommsen’s arguments—that 
the scene of the romance was not Cumae, 
but Puteoli. This view was first maintained 
by Cataldo Iannelli early in the present 
century. 

The translation is executed with much 
spirit, and is very readable; generally, too, 
keeping close to the original, and only 
deviating from it when the language is of a 
kind which forbids a literal version—for in¬ 
stance, when it is of a proverbial cast or 
doubtful in meaning. At the foot of each 
page of the Latin text, the readings of the 
Trau MS. are added, with the emendations 
of critics. In some few cases, I think, 
Friedliinder has neglected conjectures more 
probable than any he has quoted— e.g., 
oecttm for cum in 38, pozzi cinno for poricino 
48, both by Gronovius. 

The explanatory notes are full without 
being loaded, and represent the very latest 
criticism. Biicheler contributes much that 
is not to be found in any of his editions, 
either the larger of 1862, or the two smaller 

S ublished since. These new contributions 
eal specially with the outlandish words 
which, since the first discovery of the Cena 
in the middle of the seventeenth century 
(the period of Queen Christina of Sweden 
and Pope Alexander VII.), have exercised 
the ingenuity of scholars. Gibber, Wolfflin, 


Crusius, Genther, Guericke, Segebade, 
Studer, Wehle, Cesareo (de Petronii Sermons, 
Romae, 1887) are also drawn upon: Cesareo’s 
treatise, which I have not yet seen, would 
seem to be of special interest, to judge from 
the extracts given by Friedliinder. 

But the most important part of the com¬ 
mentary is that which deals with the public 
and private life of the Italians as exhibited 
in this strange work. Friedliinder’s pre¬ 
vious studies nave fitted him in a peculiar 
manner for this his latest, and in some ways 
most arduous, undertaking. It is not likely 
that any comer of Roman or Italian life in 
the first century a.d. has escaped the editor 
of Martial, the author of the Sittsn - Geschichte, 
and the friend of J. E. B. Mayor. As to 
most English and some German scholars, 
Mayor’s Juvenal has supplied to our Petro- 
nian editor, and not unacknowledged, many 
a valuable reference, and much recondite 
illustration. For something he has been 
indebted to Prof. Nettleship’s newly-pub¬ 
lished Contributions to Latin Lexicography, 
and to my own brief remarks in the Cam¬ 
bridge Journal of Philology. But it is from 
his own vast learning, not from any extra¬ 
neous source, that Friedliinder has drawn 
much the largest part of his elucidations. 
All that is required to place in a clear light 
the relation in which rich freedmen like 
Trimalchio stood at that time to the more 
cultivated, but less wealthy, class above 
them, and to the humbler, especially the 
slave, portion of the community, all that 
a student wishes to know, when the Cena 
touches on matters of art (e.g., the much- 
discussed story of the infrangible glass, 
wall-paintings, coinage, &c.), astrology 
(which figures largely throughout), magic 
(see the two narratives in c. 61, 62, 63, 
with Friedlander’s Wehncolf illustrations), 
will be found here. Nor is the book less 
commendable on its negative side. It 
might have been filled ad nauseam with 
lengthy quotations from Athenaeus, illus¬ 
trating the various dishes served up at the 
banquet, or stories of similar surprises in 
cookery ; for indeed the chief aim of Tri¬ 
malchio throughout is to surprise his guests 
by exhibiting dishes which are not what 
they seem. Many modern readers of the 
Cena are not aware that all these culinary 
surprises of the Neronian era have been 
faithfully reproduced in modern times at 
two, probably more, European courts: at 
Hanover, in 1702, of which Leibnitz has 
given an account in a French letter, pub¬ 
lished inpp. 15-18 of Friedlander’s volume; 
and in France a little later, under the 
regency of the Duke of Orleans. 

If the work has a defect, it is perhaps 
the omission from the short introduction on 
the literary history of the Cena of all details 
as to the discovery of the single M8. in 
which it is preserved. Considering the 
unique character of the narrative, certainly 
more modern in tone and style than any 
other relic of the classical period, the 
fierceness with which it was immediately 
attacked as a forgery by Wagenseil and 
Valesius, the fact that Hadrianides in his 
edition of 1669 does not venture to print it 
in the same type as the rest of the Satirae, 
and this though he has accompanied it by 
an extensive commentary—add the ten¬ 


dency to produce classical forgeries, by 
which the latter sixteenth and all the 
seventeenth century were distinguished—I 
recall with regret the suspicions which 
attach to the names of Muretus, Statius, 
Sigonius, the more than suspicion which 
associates itself with Balzac; lastly, the 
veiy writing of the MS., which is of the 
kind most easily imitable at any period— 
all this considered, a modern reader, who 
contents himself with Friedlander’s Litterar. 
Uistorisches, will hardly be in a position to 
judge quite adequately of this extraordinary 
fragment. Why, too, is the curious student 
condemned to ignore anything so palpably 
important in estimating the time when the 
Cena was produced as those mysterious 
letters ma tauita tan in c. 61 ? Are they 
a name or a symbol? It is certain that 
they cannot be a corruption of any common 
words. Robinson Elus. 


SOME GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

“ Modern Science.” — The Cause of an Ice 
Aqe. By Sir Robert Ball. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
It is evident that this little book has been 
written with a purpose. It forms, it is true, 
the first volume of a semi-popular series en¬ 
titled “Modem Science,” to be brought out 
under the editorial care of Sir John Lubbock; but 
the volume has not been simply written to 
order, as a contribution to this new issue. Sir 
Robert Ball had really something to say, and 
wished to say it. He was anxious to point out 
that an important error had crept into the 
data upon which the astronomical theory of an 
Ioe Age is based; and though he had read 
papers on the subject before certain learned 
societies, he thought it well to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the issue of “ Modem 
Science ” to give wider publicity to his views. 
Five years ago he delivered at the Royal 
Institution a course of lectures in which he 
discussed the cause of the Ice Age; and it 
appears that it was in the preparation of these 
lectures that he was led to detect an error of 
grave importance which had strangely found 
its way into all discussions of the astronomical 
part of the subject. The error relates to the 
distribution of solar heat between the seasons. 
Sir Robert Ball shows that, under all circum¬ 
stances and in either hemisphere, 63 per cent, 
of the total heat derived from the sun in the 
course of the year is received during summer, 
and the remaining 37 per cent, during' winter. 
The calculation leading to this result is given 
in the fomi of an appendix, while the conse¬ 
quences flowing from it are fully expounded in 
the body of the book. Although the discussion 
of this law constitutes the cardinal feature of 
the work, it must not for a moment be supposed 
that the volume is solely given up to the 
exposition of so technical a point. We may 
be sure that the story of the Ice Age, always 
a fascinating theme, loses nothing when told 
by so pleasing and popular a writer as Sir 
Robert Ball. But though the general phe¬ 
nomena of the glacial period are discussed, 
the interest of the work naturally centres in 
the attempt to explain its cause by an appeal to 
astronomy. The inoffensive geologist has some¬ 
times meekly suggested that the glaciation of the 
Great Ice Age might possibly admit of explana¬ 
tion by certain changes in the relative distribu¬ 
tion of the great masses of land and water 
upon our globe; but he has been sharply told 
that his suggestion is quite inadequate to the 
requirements of the case. Bidden to seek a cause 
in cosmical changes, he has seated himself at the 
feet of the astronomer, thankful for any crumbs 
of comfort that may have fallen from the rick 
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man’s table. Sir Robert Ball generously offers 
the comforting assurance that all will go well 
if the geologist will but put his trust in the 
astronomer. “It is surprising,” says he, 
“how the difficulties of the subject vanish 
when once the solution of the problem is 
sought in astronomy rather than in geography.” 
It is pleasing to find the Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland paying a handsome tribute to poor 
Croll, whose genius, struggling with bodily 
infirmity and straitened surroundings, asserted 
itself unmistakably by his discussion of this 
difficult subject, and by the enunciation of his 
well-known theory—a theory which, having 
been placed in the severe balance of mathe¬ 
matical criticism, has not been found wanting. 
After all, it may be doubted whether astrono¬ 
mers have not overrated the geological 
phenomena which they have been invited to 
explain. He must be indeed an extreme 
glacialist who could talk now-a-days of an 
ice-sheet enshrouding half the globe. “ The 
astronomical theory,” says our author, “offers 
to us a vista of Ice Ages at irregular intervals 
and of varied severity.” Glacial periods must 
therefore recur as a cosmical necessity; yet 
how few geologists admit that any evidence of 
such recurrence is to be drawn from the record 
of the rocks. The evidence may, it is true, 
have been destroyed; or, without actual destruc¬ 
tion, it may be blurred past all*recognition ; or, 
neither destroyed nor defaced, it may be still 
plain enough, though falsely interpreted by 
the fallible reader of the record. Sir Robert 
Ball not only argues in favour of recurrent 
glacial phenomena, but evidently suspects 
that the evidence is at hand in the familiar 
breaks between the stratified rocks and in the 
alternation of different strata. Most geolo¬ 
gists, however, will attempt to explain such 
phenomena without venturing to appeal to 
agencies of such might and magnitude as those 
invoked by the astronomer. 

The Realm.-of Nature; an Outline of Physio¬ 
graphy. By Hugh Robert Mill. (John Murray.) 
This work forms one of the “ University 
Extension Manuals,” edited by Prof. Knight. 
Its author, Dr. Mill, is well known as one of 
the ablest of our younger geographers, and his 
papers before the Scottish Geographical 
Society are always worth reading. For the 
task of writing such a work as the Manual 
before us, he is peculiarly fitted, since his posi¬ 
tion as a lecturer under the Oxford University 
Extension Scheme has rendered him familiar 
with the capacity and needs of the average 
student attending 1 the extension classes. It 
appears that the title of the volume, “ The 
Realm of Nature,” which strikes us as peculiarly 
happy, was suggested by the publisher. To 
deal scientifically with so wide a subject within 
the moderate compass of some 350 octavo pageB 
needs much judgment; and the author is to be 
congratulated on his discretion in having 
selected such topics as can be most effectively 
handled with brevity. The faults of the book 
are more those of the subject than of the writer. 
Theteaching of physiography is apt to encourage 
superficiality : there is the obvious danger that 
the student will acquire a smattering of many 
sciences without attempting to acquire a sub¬ 
stantial knowledge of any. When a limited 
quantity of matter is spread over a wide surface, 
it necessarily becomes rather thin, but there is 
no reason why it should get poor in quality. 
Dr. Mill has not been able to treat any of his 
many topics with fulness, but he has taken 
care that the little he is able to give shall be 
of sterling value. As an elementary manual 
of physiography The Realm of Nature may 
be recommended as clear, trustworthy, and well 
up to date; whilst its value is much enhanced 
by Mr. Bartholomew’s excellent maps. 

Tenth Annual Report of the United States 
Geoloyical Survey. By J. W. Powell. (Washing¬ 


ton : Government Printing Office.) Two 
volumes, very unequal in magnitude, constitute 
this report. The large volume represents the 
usual work of the Geological Survey as annually 
set forth by the director and his staff; while 
the small companion volume represents the 
additional work recently thrown upon the 
Survey in connexion with the irrigation of the 
Arid region of the United States. Captain 
E. C. Dutton, with a competent staff, is 
engaged on a survey of the irrigable lands and 
the selection of sites for reservoirs and other 
hydraulic works. When it is remembered that 
the area of the Arid region is about one-third 
that of the entire country, it will be seen that the 
inquiry is one of vast national importance. 
Major Powell, the Director of the Geological 
Survey, contributes a voluminous and valuable 
report, including a discussion on geological 
cartography, which testifies to his unwearied 
attention to the interests of the great adminis¬ 
tration under his control. In addition to the 
formal reports, there are included in tho present 
work several papers or memoirs of special 
interest. Prof. Shaler describes the region of 
the great Dismal Swamp of Virginia and North 
Carolina. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
central morass has been partly drained and 
brought under agricultural control, and that a 
large part of the region will probably be trans¬ 
formed into garden-land. The Penokee iron¬ 
bearing deposits of Michigan and Wisconsin 
are the subject of a memoir commenced by the 
the late Prof. Irving and completed by Prof. 
Van Hise. This work promises to be a valuable 
guide to future prospectors in the iron-yield¬ 
ing districts. Dr. C. D. Walcott, who has 
made his mark by a profound study of the 
fossils of the older rocks, here publishes 
on important monograph on the fauna 
of the Lower Cambrian or Olenellus 
zone. He has found, contrary to what 
had previously been held, that in America 
as in Europe the Olenellus horizon underlies 
the zone of Paradoxides. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It is proposed that Englishmen shall cele¬ 
brate the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
the New World, and do honour to the name of 
Columbus, by establishing in Jamaica a marine 
biological station, on the lines of those at 
Naples and Plymouth. It is estimated that a 
total capital sum of £15,000 will be required. 
The secretary of the committee that has been 
formed for the purpose is the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, 118, Piccadilly. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution, donations were acknowledged to the 
amount of about £440, towards the fund for 
carrying on investigations in liquid oxygen. 
Of this total, £120 was given by Prof. Dewar, 
£100 by Sir Frederick Bramwell, and £50 
each by Sir David Salomons and Mr. J. T. 
Brunner. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black will publish, in an 
illustrated volume, the course of lectures 
delivered to a juvenile audience at the Royal 
Institution last Christmas by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick, of Glasgow. The title is Life in 
Motion: or, Muscle and Nerve. 

The thirteenth annual exhibition of instru¬ 
ments, charts, &c., relating to climatology, 
brought together by the council of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, will be on view from 
Tuesday to Friday next in the rooms of tho 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, Westminster. 

We have received the first number of Natural 
Science, a Monthly Review of Scientific Pro¬ 
gress. It is published by Messrs. Macmillan; 


and therefore we may presume that no rivalry 
with Nature is intended. Its subjects are con¬ 
fined to biology and geology, thus excluding 
not only physics and chemistry but also as¬ 
tronomy. The most important paper is one by 
Mr. Frank E. Beddard, entitled “ Some Obser¬ 
vations upon Mimicry,” in which he anticipates 
a book he is known to have in the press on the 
same subject. We may also mention two 
articles on Mammals, by Mr. Lyddeker; “ Deep- 
Sea Deposits,” by Mr. J. J. H. Teall; “The 
Evolution of Fins,” by Mr. A. Smith Wood¬ 
ward; and “Marine Snakes,” by Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger. There is a stray paper upon pre¬ 
historic archaeology; but botany is altogether 
unrepresented. It is a good plan to number 
the articles, and also to print all the notes at 
the end of each ; but we venture to add that it 
is a pity to subdivide papers already too short. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Societt. — ( Wednesday , 
Feb. 17.) 

Pro r . Clark fin the chair.—Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes read a paper on “The Camp at 
Ardoch in Perthshire.” Referring to the 
accounts given of the advance of the Romans 
into Scotland, he pointed out that the 
identification of the places mentioned with those 
ancient camps and other earthworks of which 
traces still remain was a question to which an 
answer could only be given by a careful investiga¬ 
tion of such earthworks; and he offered the results of 
his examination of the camp at Ardoch in Perth¬ 
shire, which was generally supposed to have been 
occupied by the troops of Agricola on his march 
against GaJgacus. He exhibited a diagram on 
which he had laid down the earthworks now seen, 
and pointed out one portion of the outer works 
which he believed were of pre-Roman date, and an 
inner portion which he thought had been con¬ 
structs by the Romans when they had occupied 
this native stronghold. He explained that the 
outer part consisted of many lines of bank over¬ 
lapping and unterminated, having only so much 
regularity of outline as would be suggested by the 
natural form of the ground. He instanced other 
cases in which the whole or parts of British camps 
were rectangular when the ground lent itself to 
that form. The Roman camps never, so far as he 
knew, had many lines of defence, and had no 
openings except at the gates through any part of 
their earthworks. When, however, the Romans 
occupied this camp, they carried a raised road 
across the native lines up to the usual gateways of 
a regularly constructed Roman camp, and threw up 
a higher rectangular rampart in the middle; and 
these various episodes in the history of the camp, 
he contended, could be observed in the earthworks 
still existing. 

Hellenic Society.— { Monday , Feb 12 .) 

Prof. Jebb in the chair.—Prof. Percy Gardner 
read a paper on “The Chariot Group of the 
Mausoleum.” Since the very successful excava¬ 
tions of Sir 0. Newton at Budrum brought to 
light extensive remains of the Mausoleum and its 
sculptures, we have been able to argue in the 
light as to the manner in which it should be 
restored. The restorations by Mr. Fergusson and 
by Mr. Pullan have been repeated by subsequent 
writers, and generally regarded as an approximation 
to the truth. But amongthe points as to which there 
has been most divergence of opinion, we may place 
the restoration of the colossal chariot group, which, 
according to Pliny, surmounted the whole edifice. 
In Mr. Pullan’s restoration we have a standing 
quadriga placed on this lofty eminence, and in it 
the male and female figure commonly called 
Mausolus and Artemisia. Sir Charles Newton 
accepted this view, though with his usual wise 
caution he allows it to be evident that he regards 
it as anything but certain. Almost the only subse¬ 
quent writer who boldly accepts this composition 
of the chariot group is Urlichs. The official Guide 
of the British Museum (ed. 1890) leaves the 
question quite open. I have come to the condn- 
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sion that Pollan’s restoration ot the chariot group 
cannot be upheld. Let us first consider the 
ancient evidence, which consists in a passage ot 
Pliny. He says : “ In summo est quadriga 

marmorea, quam fecit Pythis [v. 1. Pythius].” 
Now, it seems very unlikely that Pliny would thus 
speak only of the chariot if it had contained so 
important a work as the statue of Mausolus him¬ 
self. Secondly, it seems in the last degree unlikely 
that the Greeks would place human figures in a 
chariot at a height of 140 ft. from the ground, 
where they would be practically invisible, at least 
in detail. These arguments would go to establish 
the probability that the chariot of Pythis was 
empty ; and what could be more appropriate to a 
tomb than an empty chariot ? There appear to 
be certain valid reasons for supposing that, who¬ 
ever may have stood in the chariot, it could 
scarcely be the statues of Mausolus and the 
lady which we possess. The attitude of both 
these statues is dignified and monumental. Both 
are clad in full drapery of chiton and overdress. 
Mausolus stands in a firm attitude, his right hand 
somewhat raised, in his left hand probably a long 
sceptre. The lady is a model of finely-arranged 
drapery. I quite agree with the view of the dis¬ 
coverers, which is adopted by Walters and other 
authorities, that she must be Artemisia. She is 
evidently intended to match Mausolus, and was 
found close to him. In spite of the bad pre¬ 
servation of the head, we can trace the ordering of 
the hair, which clusters round the temples in 
small fonnal locks. Is it possible, then, that 
our Mausolus and Artemisia can have stood in the 
chariot ? It at once occurs to us that, had it been 
so, one of the two must have been grasping reins 
and goad, and that both must have been some¬ 
what fluttered by the wind which met them. In 
other examples the charioteer is always showing in 
attitude the strain of the horses, and the drapery of 
those in the chariot is always blown back by the 
wind. We may judge how the artists of the 
Mausoleum delighted in the effects of strain and 
of wind by looking at almost any slab of their 
Amazon relief, or at the magnificent torso of the 
Asiatic rider found on the spot, or from consider¬ 
ing works like the Nike of Samothrace or the 
Nereids of the Nereid Monument, which belong 
to a kindred school. It may be said that in this 
group the horses are standing still, and so there 
would be no strain and no wind to meet. This 
reply does in some degree meet the objections I 
have raised, but only in some degree. For if the 
chariot was at rest, it must almost necessarily have 
been empty. I may venture to bring forward 
one consideration based on the present state 
of the statues. It is certain that the Mausoleum 
remained almost uninjured for a very long time, 
some authorities think as long as 1500 years. 
Is it possible that the head of Mausolus which 
we possess can have been exposed to storm and 
rain for a fourth of that time and show so little 
trace of weather P These arguments, however, 
can only establish a probability. I now come 
to one which seems to me to go far to establish 
certainty. I have made some rough measure¬ 
ments with a view to ascertaining whether the 
scale of the statues corresponds with that of the 
chariot. The wheel as restored at the British 
Museum has a diameter of 7 ft. 7 in. On looking 
over the scores of chariots to be found in the 
Parthenon frieze and other reliefs of the good 
period, we find the diameter of the chariot wheel 
to be decidedly less than half the height of a man. 
Thus it seems that a human figure proportioned 
to the existing Mausoleum wheel would be at 
least 15 ft. high. The most complete fragment of 
a chariot horse from the Mausoleum measures 
7 ft. 10 in. from the bottom of the forehand to 
the top of the head. Comparing the Parthenon 
and Mausoleum friezes, we find that this dimension 
of a horse is about 9-16ths of the height of a man. 
Thus a man proportioned to the Mausoleum 
chariot-horse would be about 14 ft. And this 
argument gains on reflection. The only chance 
that the figures would be seen at all from below 
would lie in their being tall in proportion to the 
chariot. Our two statues would be in such a 
position simply invisible. But it would clearly 
appear if a model were made to scale. Mausolus 
in the chariot would stand, according to Mr. 
Pullan, less than 14 ft. high, and if he were 
placed on a pedestal 126 ft. high, with four 


gigantic horses each 12 ft. high in front of him, 
no one from below would see even his head from 
in front, and the side view would scarcely be more 
satisfactory. Practically only his back would be 
visible. Sir Charles Newton has succeeded in 
pointing out some merits in the great chariot 
horses. But they certainly convey an unpleasant 
impression; they are rough and not worked in 
detail. The figures of Mausolus and Artemisia, on 
the other hand, are noble and pieswing monu¬ 
mental works, not specially refined, but yet well 
suited for near inspection. The shoe of Mausolus 
has often been admired, and it seems, probable 
that it was meant to be seen. I conceive, then, 
that these two admirable portraits stood some¬ 
where within the building. Where they stood I 
am not prepared to say. It seems to me that 
the noble figures of Mausolus and his wife have 
been somewhat undervalued, because it was sup¬ 
posed that they were the work of Pythis and 
because they were brought into connexion with 
the clumsy horses. But we know that at least 
four of the ablest artists of Greece — Scopes, 
Bryaxis, Leschares, and Timotheus—were em¬ 
ployed on the Mausoleum iu rivalry one of the 
other, and it seems impossible that they could 
have left so important work as that of these 
great statues to inferior artists. To which of 
these four sculptors we may best assign the statues 
I shall not attempt to decide ; but the problem 
thus set before us is certainly attractive. — 
Mr. H. B. Walters read a paper on “ Poseidon’s 
Trident.” We have all been accustomed to 
associate the familiar form of the trident with a 
marine deity, whether the Greek Poseidon or the 
Roman Neptune ; but it may not have occurred to 
many to inquire what is the particular appropriate¬ 
ness of such an emblem to the ruler of the sea, or 
in what way it was adopted as his emblem. It 
will be my purpose in this paper to offer some 
suggestions which may throw light on the subject, 
and may further tend to show that, in artistic 
representations at least, the trident is merely an 
evolution of a somewhat different form, that it is 
in fact the development of an originally purely 
decorative ornament. Such developments of 
simple decorative motives into definite mytho¬ 
logical representations are by no means uncommon 
in Greek art. I wish to lay special emphasis on 
the words “ in artistic representations,” because it 
is with them almost entirely that I have to deal. 
Into the literary evidence on the subject it does 
not seem to me necessary to enter at length, 
although the first mention of Poseidon’s trident 
in Greek literature is, of course, earlier than the 
first at present known representation in art. The 
literary evidence being thus scanty, we turn to 
representations of Poseidon in early art. We 
should then look for a corresponding prominence 
in art; but, at any rate until the fifth century 
a c., representations of the god are comparatively 
rare. In fact, it was not really until the time of 
Lysippos that the type of the ideal Poseidon with 
which we are familiar was created. Of archaic 
representations of Poseidon in sculpture, painting, 
gems, and coins, none that have come down to us 
arc earlier than 500 b.c. In noneof these cases is 
the trident mentioned. As is so often the case, it 
is to vase paintings that we must turn for 
enlightenment on the subject. And here at once, 
I think, we find the solution of the question. In 
the spring of the year 1879 a very remarkable 
discovery was made at Peninskupilia, about a mile 
and a half to the south-west of the Acrocorinthus 
or acropolis of Corinth, consisting of about a 
thousand votive tablets or pinakes of terra cotta. 
All were in fragments, and only in a very few 
cases could these fragments be fitted together to 
form a complete pinax. Of the mythological 
subjects, by far the greater number consist of 
representations of Poseidon, frequently in con¬ 
junction with Amphitrite. The god is usually 
represented standing, but sometimes with Amphi¬ 
trite in his chariot. Inscriptions in the Corinthian 
alphabet, dedicatory or explanatory, are found on 
most examples. The character of these inscriptions 
is very archaic ; and they may be dated in some 
cases as far back as the seventh century b.c., in 
fact none can be later than the middle of the 
sixth century. And here it seems to me that we 
have the most ancient of all existing representa¬ 
tions of Poseidon iu Greek art; for I know of no 
others that can be placed before 550 b.c., and 


these pinakes can in no case be brought later than 
that date. The figure or parts of the figure of 
Poseidon occur on some 240 of these fragments, 
in nearly every case holding a trident, though in 
the majority the pinax is not complete enough 
to show it, or at least to show what form its 
termination takes. It must not be supposed from 
these drawings that the later form of the trident 
never occurs in these pinakes ; Furtwaengler in 
his Catalogue only notes seventeen cases where 
these variations are found. This may not seem a 
large proportion out of the 240 representations of 
Poseidon ; but it must be remembered that in 
many cases it is impossible to ascertain the form 
of the trident, owing to the incompleteness of the 
fragment or obscurity of the design. The obvious 
conclusion, then, to be drawn is that these 
variable forms are signs of u transition from one 
type to another, which transition is going on at 
the period to which these examples belong. The 
trident form, as we know it, is the result of the 
transition; its origin, I think, is clear from the 
examples before us. It is a remarkable fact that 
in the archaic period practically no distinction is 
made between Poseidon and Zeus, except where 
they have attributes; if Poseidon has no tunny- 
fish, and instead of the trident a lotos-sceptre, 
there is nothing to distinguish him from Zeus. I. 
think this may possibly indicate that in early 
times a strong distinction between Poseidon and 
Zeus was not recognised by the Greeks. If, then, 
Poseidon approximated so closely in his original 
character to Zeus, it is hardly surprising that, in 
a gradual process of differentiation, the dis¬ 
tinguishing attribute previously borne by both 
deities—namely, the sceptre—should go through 
a process of differentiation also. It seems 
probable that the tunny-fish which Poseidon so 
often holds, as in the early painting by Kleanthee, 
suggested the form that his sceptre should take 
—namely, that of the three-pronged spear used in 
catching that particular fish. But that the 
original form was that of the lotos-sceptre, I think 
our series of illustrations most clearly show. To 
sum up, the trident of Poseidon, as represented 
m Greek art, is a development of the art type of 
the letos-sceptre commonly borne by deities, this 
development being brought about by a necessary 
process of differentiation from the lotos-soeptre of 
Zeus ; while the form that the sceptre took in 
Poseidon’s hands was no doubt suggested by the 
other attribute he so frequently bears—namely, 
the tunny-fish. In the absence of sufficient 
evidence from the more ancient monuments, I do 
not advance this theory as certain, but I can at 
least hope to have offered some new suggestions 
which may be of interest to students of Greek 
mythology or art. 

Society of Litbratubb.—( Wednesday, Feb. 2b.) 

Thb Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. Joseph Offord, 
Jun., read a paper on “Recent Discoveries of 
Classical Literature.” The author, after alluding 
to the interesting discoveries of classical manu¬ 
scripts at Herculaneum and among the palimpsests 
of the Vatican by Angelo Mai, proceeded to describe 
the various classical texts derived from the Syriac 
manuscripts obtained from the Nitrian monasteries. 
He then gave an account of the recovery of the 
Fables of Babrius, and the restoration by com¬ 
parison with later collections in the middle ages 
of many lost Fables of Phaedrus. From this he 
proceeded to describe the several portions of the 
orations of Hyperides obtained from Egyptian 
papyri, including the manuscript of the speech 
against Athenogenes recently acquired by the 
Louvre. A number of new texts giving fresh 
authors of the Greek Poliorkitika, edited by 
Wescher, were summarised, and also the valuable 
fragment of Aristodemus upon Grecian history 
between the time of the Persian and Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. A new treatise upon naval warfare, 
edited by Muller, was also noticed, and the Syriac 
and Armenian versions of the grammatical 
treatise of Dionysius Tbrax. The palimpsest 
fragments of the Roman historians Licinianus 
and Diodes and 8allust were noted, and the 
important series of inedited texts published by 
Hiller from Claudius Oasilon, Didymus, Suetonius, 
Aristophanes, and Julius Pollux. The interesting 
Greek version of Dionysius of Byzantium com- 
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pleted the first part of the paper. The second 
was devoted more exclusively to classical texts 
emanating from Egypt and preserved solely upon 
papyri, commencing with the numerous portions of 
Homer; a list was given of the texts in the Vienna 
Rainer papyri, including fragments of Thucydides, 
Isocrates, Hesiod, and Plato, of the various papyri 
in European museums bearing parts of Euripides, 
including portions of the “ Melanippe ” aud 
“ Antiope”; and the paper concluded with an 
account of the newly recovered Politeia of Aristotle 
and Mimes of Herondas.—A discussion followed, 
in which the chairman, Mr. Phene. Dr. Weymouth, 
Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, Mr. J. W. Bone, and the 
secretary, took part. 

Socibtv of Historical Theology.— ( Thursday , 
Feb . 25 .) 

The Eev. Prof. Cheyne, president, in the chair.— 
A paper on “The Structure of the Song of 
Songs ” was read by Mr. Russell Martineau. 
Starting from the assumption that the use of the 
pronouns implied the presence of various persons, 
so that the poem is a dialogue or drama, and not a 
narrative, the writer proceeded to arrange the 
scenes as follows: Scene I. i. 2; ii. 7; i. 2-4,* 
ladies of the king’s harem at Jerusalem call to 
him as he passes to cheer them with amorous 
caresses; 5-6, the Sulammite girl enters and 
addresses the ladies, and then (ver. 7) turns to her 
shepherd lover; 8-11, his reply; 12-14, the 
Sulammite to the ladies; a dialogue follows 
between the lovers, at the close of which, ii. 3-7, 
the Bulammite turns exhausted to the ladies, and 
desires to be left to repose. Scene II. ii. 8-17, the 
Sulammite sees her lover running to the house 
(in Jerusalem) where she is staying; 10-14, he 
invites her to go with him into the country and 
tee the beauties of spring, and asks her to sing to 
him; 15-16, her ditty; after which, 17, she sends 
him away to his own residence among the hills of 
Judah. The uext passage, iii. 1-5, presenting 
insuperable difficulties, was rejected as spurious, 
being in reality a duplicate of that in v. 2-7, 
cp. iii. le v. 6 d, iii. 3a and v. 7a. v. 6e and 3 iii. Id 
and iii. 2/(lxx.). Scene III. iii. 6-11, a procession 
advances escorting Solomon in the royal palanquin, 
the citizens summon the ladies to view it from the 
walls of Jerusalem. The next passage, iv. 1-6, 
has again the air of interpolation, being in large 
part identical with the lover’s address in vi. 4-7; 
in iv. 6 (imitated from ii. 17) the lover suddenly 
breaks off the stream of his eloquence, and says 
he must go—a very lame conclusion. Scene IV. 
7-16, the lover’s address to the Sulammite, at the 
end of which he tings, 16 a-d, and she replies, 
16c/. This may be placed in the morning after 
the parting, ii. 17, and implies that in the interval 
they have been formally betrothed. Scene V. v. 14a, 
which was probably followed by vi. 11 ab (vi. 11-12 
are out of place), and v. 1 bed, addressed by the 
lover to the Sulammite; after a pause, he invites 
bis companions, \ef. Scene VI. v. 2-vi. 3, the 
Sulammite’s story to the ladies, who at last offer 
to go with her to seek him; vi. 3 is almost identical 
with ii. 16, and is not suitable here. Scene VII. 
vi. 4-9, the lover’s praises of the Sulammite; vi. 10 
being placed before viii. 5, and 12 (with emended 
text) after vii. 9. Scene VIII vii. 1-10, the 
chorus of ladies praise the Sulammite 1-6, who 
dances, while the lover replies, 7-10; part of ver. 
10 seems hopelessly corrupt, but the insertion of 
vi. 12 restores both rhythm and sense ; after the 
lover had contemplated doing some violence to her, 
she looked at him with a reproachful gaze which 
proved her purity and her power; “ but I knew not 
my own self (knew not what I was doing); thou 
didst make me timid, daughter of Amminadab ” ; 
and here may be added vi. 4 c 5 ab, “terrible as 
towers, turn thy eyes away from me, for it is they 
that have driven me wild.” Scene IX. vii. 12- 
viii. 4, the Sulammite’s love. Scene X., vi. 10, 
viii. 5-14, the action removes from Jerusalem to 
the country place where the Sulammite’s mother 
live3. The Sulammite and her lover are seen 
approaching, and when they enter the lover 
reminds her how she had there been born again to 
the new life of love. She declares the power of 
love, for which she had suffered so much, tells a 
story of her brother’s talk when she was a child, 


* The references are to the Hebrew text. 


and ends by contrasting Solomon’s helplessness 
with his immense vineyard, and her own modest 
possession which did not depend on mercenary 
servants. This is the moral lesson of the piece, 
the worth of virtuous character that relies on itself 
alone. Here the play ends, viii. 13,14, being only 
repetitions of the request and dismissal inii. 14,17. 
The writer then proceeded to justify his elimina¬ 
tion of Solomon from the list of speakers; 
criticised Stickel’s theory of a second pair of 
lovers; and vindicated the transpositions which he 
had suggested, together with a number of emenda¬ 
tions, though some passages still remained 
corrupt beyond hope of restoration. In regard to 
the date, the most suitable time seemed that pro¬ 
pounded by Graetz. The vocabulary contained a 
number of words best explained from Greek 
influence and manners; and the bucolic character 
of the poetry Bhowed acquaintance with Greek 
idylls. The necessary conditions seemed to be 
found at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes (247-221 b.c.) ; and a number of passages 
were compared with Theocritus, e.g., i. 5, Theocr. 
x. 27; ii. 14, Theocr. x. 37; ii. 5, Theocr. v. 112 ; 
ii. 16, Theocr. v. 128, 129; iii. 9, Theocr. xxvi. 
43; vii. 2, Theocr. x. 35; viii. 6, Theocr. xi. 16 
and xxiii. 4. 5 ; viii. 7, Theocr. xxiii. 16-26; viii. 6, 
Bion Frag. 12. 


Elizabethan Society. —( Wednesday , March 2.) 

Fredk. Rogers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Sidney 
Lee read an interestiug paper on “ Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey.” Mr. Lee dealt with the par¬ 
ticulars of Surrey’s life in an exhaustive manner, 
and concluded with a careful criticism of his 
poetical remains.—A discussion followed, which 
was opened by the chairman, and continued by 
Messrs. James Ernest Baker, Olaf Brand, Frank 
Payne, Thomas Chambers, and other members of 
the society. 


FINE ART. 

THE HUTCHINSON PRINT SALE. 

The late Mr. Joshua Hutchinson’s collection of 
prints, which was sold last week at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, consisted in the main of a very 
important assemblage of the etchings and dry- 
points of Whistler, ranging as to date from 
almost the first known prints of the artist, 
executed in Paris in 1857 or 1858, down to 
those prints of Amsterdam subjects which are 
still issuing from the press. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
collection—which had been provided for him 
entirely by the Messrs. Dowdeswell—was 
indeed remarkable; but though noticeable, 
both by reason of its bulk and of its generally 
representative character, and though contain¬ 
ing many scarce prints, there were certain 
rarities that it lacked. To name one or two that 
occur to our minds, it lacked the admirable 
and vivacious drypoint, the “ Thames near 
Erith ”; the charmingly drawn “ Little Smith- 
field ”; and the never quite completed but 
singularly interesting etching of the “ Isle de 
la Cite”—an extraordinarily rare print, in 
which Mr. Whistler, in his youth (in 1857), did 
for the Seine and Paris what he has since done 
for the Thames and London. It lacked, too, 
the portrait of “ Henry Irving,” and the less 
important but scarce little nudities. Doubtless 
an appearance of rarity belonged to much of the 
later section of the sale, as there was prefixed 
to it a notice to the effect that the etchings 
included in it were “not described in Wed- 
more”; but, as a matter of fact, these 
“ undescribed ” plates—with only one or two 
exceptions—have been executed since the issue, 
in 1886, of the little book for the collector 
which was thus referred to. Hence alone the 
absence of any record of them. But they are 
thoroughly well known, by this time, to the 
Whistlerian student. 

The prices fetched by the etchings of 
Whistler, when they are sold under the 


hammer, do not approach those that have for 
some years been obtained by rare Turners and 
Meryons — not to speak of the old masters 
proper. But their tendency is probably up¬ 
wards. It may even be that, sooner or later, 
a “boom” is in store for them. They are 
assuredly—fpr the most part—delightful and 
masterly works of art ; both in concep¬ 
tion and treatment they are wholly original 
and refined, and they are wonderfully various. 

We will now chronicle, for the information of 
the collector, certain of the prices obtained last 
week. “ La Vieille aux Loques,” one of those 
early prints which recall more or less some of 
the Dutch masters of painting, was knocked 
down for £5 5s. (Deprez); the “Marchande de 
Moutarde,” first state, £4 10s. (Dunthorne); 
the “ Kitchen,” first state, £81 5s. (Dunthorne) 
—this was a good impression taken from the 
plate many years before Mr. Whistler com¬ 
pleted and perfected it for a very limited issue 
by the Fine Art Society. Then, passing to the 
Thames subjects, wrought about three and 
thirty years ago, an impression of the “ Tyzac, 
Whiteley,” fetched £4 6s. (Dunthorne); an 
impression of the “Lime Burner”—the scene 
is a wharf by the river, £6 10s. (Dunthorne). 
Again, among a few portraits and figure 
subjects, a trial proof of “ Arthur” fetched 
£10 15s. (Deprez); another impression, £7; a 
trial proof of the “Whistler,” £15 (Deprez); 
the “ Finette ” the cancan dancer, in the first 
state, £1515s. (Deprez). The“ Venus” appeared 
at a discount, even an “ early proof, full of 
burr,” going for a few Bilver coins. The 
“ Annie Haden ” (W. 57) fetched £6 (Deprez). 
Again, an early impression of the “Forge” 
fetched £6 10s. (Dunthorne); a trial proof of 
the “Miser,” which had belonged aforetime to 
Philippe Burty, the French critic, £8 8s. 
(Deprez); the portrait of “Ross Winans ” 
£10 10s. (Deprez); “ Speke Hall," the best, 
but not the earliest of the three impressions 
sold, realised £9 12s. (Dunthorne); the portrait 
of “Mr. Leyland” himself, the occupant of 
the old timbered Lancashire house recorded in 
the earlier lot, £12 12s.; a trial proof of the 
most refined drypoint, “Fanny Leyland,” 
£15 10s. (Dunthorne); the admirable portrait 
of “Florence Leyland,” the lady who is now 
Mrs. Val Prinsep, £8 8s. (Deprez); and the 
drypoint “Agnes” £7. 

In the second day’s sale, an only tolerable im¬ 
pression of “ The Dam Wood”—a slight and 
exquisite study in landscape—went for £4 ; the 
rare first state of the “ Battersea: Dawn,” £5 os. 
(Keppel); the “Wych Street,” £7 10s. (Dun- 
thome); the “ Large Pool,” £4 10s. (Keppel); 
the “Adam and Eve,” £6 6s.; the “ Putney 
Bridge,” £7 5s. (Keppel). Coming to the 
Venetian subjects—to those belonging to the 
set issued by the Fine Art Society, and the yet 
rarer set called Twenty-six Etchings issued by 
the Dowdeswells, and chiefly, though not 
wholly, Venetian in their theme—the “ Noc¬ 
turne” (W. 150) fetched £7 10s.; the “ Palaces ” 
—a justly favourite subject, appealing to many 
who are not habitual Whistler collectors— 
£8 158.; the “Doorway,” £7 10s.; “Two 
Doorways,” £7 15s. (Deprez); the “ Beggars,” 
£8 (Deprez); the admirable “ San Biagio,” 
£7 10s. ; the “ Bridge,” £5 5s. (Keppel); the 
“Balcony,” £6 6s. (Deprez); the “ Garden ”— 
certainly a masterpiece sold rather cheaply— 
£5 10s. (Deprez). Of the remaining subjects 
—but we wul bring our chronicle to a close— 
the “ Grande Place ” fetched £6 10s. (Dun¬ 
thorne) ; the “ Square House,” £9 15s. (Deprez); 
and the “ Zaendam,” £10 (Dunthorne). 

The Whistler etchings realised altogether 
about £1000. In addition, there were a 
number of water-colour and pencil drawings 
by Cruikshank. Of these, the complete set of 
original designs for Olirer Twist fetched 
£140; and those for Jack and the Beanstalk, 


£108 5s. 
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CYPRUS ANTIQUITIES IN THE FITZ- 
WILLIAM MUSEUM. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge has 
just received from Sir Henry Bulwer, late Com¬ 
missioner of Cyprus, a most liberal and excep¬ 
tionally valuable donation, consisting of a large 
collection of objects of different kinds which 
have been discovered during excavations made at 
Tamassus in the central part of the island. The 
following brief description by Prof. H. Middle- 
ton, director of the Museum, will indicate the 
character of the principal objects of which this 
collection consists. 

Sir Henry Bulwer's donation includes about 
200 vases of various dates and styles, ranging 
in date from the prehistoric age down to the 
period of the Roman occupation of Cyprus. 
The pottery of the earliest class consists of vases 
made of red or brown clay, and ornamented 
with zig-zag and other simple patterns formed 
by incised lines. Some examplee of this class 
resemble in style the prehistoric pottery found 
at Hissarlik in the Troad. The great bulk of 
the collection consists of the characteristic 
Cyprian type of vases, ranging in size from 
large amphorae two feet high, down to small 
oenoohoae, cups and oil-flasks, all moulded in 
pale buff clay, covered with a cream-white 
slip, and then ornamented with simple geo¬ 
metrical patterns painted in ochre brown. In 
a great many cases the ornament largely con¬ 
sists of groups of concentric circles, applied 
(after the vase was baked) by laying it a second 
time on the potter’s wheel, and then by holding 
a brush, dipped in an ochre colour, so that it 
touched the revolving vase. A fine kylix of 
this class, of the early deep form, is noticeable 
for its broad bands of a very brilliant ochre red. 
the miltoa of Sinope, which was so largely used 
for decorative purposes by the Greeks of the 
historic period. Among the pottery of this 
class, many of the vases are remarkable for their 
very graceful and varied forms. Some are 
peculiar, from the fact that they have a funnel- 
shaped mouth provided with a pierced strainer. 
Many of the oil-flasks are curious, some being 
shaped like a mediaeval pilgrim’s bottle, others 
formed with a long tubular neck adapted for 
pouring out the oil drop by drop. One rather 
numerous class of pottery consists of bowls and 
cups pierced for suspension, or provided with 
a long loop-handle, formed of very slender 
slips of clay. The extreme fragility of some of 
these seems to show that they were specially 
made for sepulchral purposes, being hung to 
the walls or ceilings of tombs as receptacles for 
the food which it was the Greek custom to pro¬ 
vide for the spirits of the dead. Pottery with 
paintings of human figures is but little repre¬ 
sented in this collection. The only two vases 
of this class are a “blackfigure” cup of about 
the middle of the sixth century B.c , with pairs 
of dancers on a ground seme with rosettes of 
the usual type; and a “red figure” kylix of 
about 500 B.c., with a youthful athlete holding 
a spear and a basket. Of the later period, the 
principal examples are some dull black 
oenocnoae, ornamented with vertical or spiral 
fluting. 

Among the objects of stone is a very large 
mortarium, standing on short legs. Some stone 
aldbastoi are remarkable as being apparently 
shams or dummies: they are not hollowed out, 
and so could be of no practical use, except 
for sepulchral purposes. 

The bronzes include a fine collection of 
daggers, spear-heads, and knives, some of 
which date from the prehistoric bronze age. 
One spear-head is specially remarkable. It 
consists of two distinct blades riveted side by 
side on to the same socket: it resembles in 
form the harpoons now used for spearing fish 
by many savage races. , Of much later date 
are two elaborate brdnze candelabra (?) on 


tripod legs, ornamented with rings of graoeful 
curling leaves. The open socket of one of 
them contains the stump of a wooden cylinder. 
The other contains fragments of a similar 
object in ivory. A bronze bowl, fairly well 
preserved, is remarkable for its size, and for 
the thinness of its metal, showing great skill on 
the part of the bronze-worker who made it. 

The iron objects include swords, spear-heads, 
butts, and smaller weapons. The large sword 
is remarkable for its size, its good preservation, 
and for the remains of its very handsome 
handle, made of ivory fastened to the iron by 
stout bronze rivets, which were decorated with 
large gold heads, of which only one remains. 

The jewelry consists chiefly of some silver 
spiral rings ; a silver band ring about the size 
and shape of a modern napkin ring, delicately 
ornamented with rims of a bead pattern and 
the incised figure of a bird; and some small 
gold necklace-beads. 


. LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Assuan: Feb. 89, 1892. 

On the voyage from Luxor to Assuan I stopped 
at Gebelen, and found that the Bedouin 
squatters there had unearthed some fragments 
of sculptured and inscribed stones on the 
summit of the fortress built by the priest-king 
Ra-men-kheper and queen Isis-m-kheb to 
defend this portion of the Nile. On examina¬ 
tion they turned out to belong to a small 
temple which must once have stood on the spot. 
The original temple, I found, had been con¬ 
structed of limestone by Hor-m-hib, the last 
king of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and brilliantly 
ornamented with sculpture and painting. 
Additions had been made to the temple, 
apparently by Seti I.; since besides the stones 
belonging to Hor-m-hib, there were other 
fragments of the same limestone as that of 
which the temple of Seti at Abydos is built, 
and covered with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphs 
in precisely the same delicate style of art. 
Eventually a building of sandstone had been 
added to the original temple on the west side 
by Ptolemy VII. Philometor. It was fortunate 
that I happened to visit Gebelen just after the 
discovery of the stones, as few of them are 
likely to be left after the summer. It may be 
noted that Ra-men-kheper used bricks burnt- in 
the kiln as well as sun-dried bricks in the 
oonstruotion of the fortress, as he also did in 
the construction of the fortress at El-Hibeh. 

When I arrived at El-Qab I was disappointed 
to find that Mr. Tylor and his companion had 
just finished their work for the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund, and had gone to Assuan. So I 
contented myself with another visit to the 
foundations of the old temple whioh stood 
within the temple, more of which are visible 
than was the case last year. The fragmentary 
remains show that among its builders were 
TTsertesen of the XHth Dynasty, Sebekhotep 
II. of the XHIth, Amenophis I. and 
Thothmes III. of the XVIIIth, and Nek- 
banebo I. of the XXXth. As the name of 
Amon has been erased in the cartouche of 
Amenophis, the “ Disk-worshippers ” must have 
been on the spot. In one of tne tombs Nofer- 
ka-Ra is alluded to, as (apparently) the original 
founder of the sanctuary. 

At the large gate-like block of quarried rock, 
which is about two miles to the north of El- 
Qab, a fellah told me a local legend. The 
rock, he said, was called Abu-Kharugas after 
a sultan of old time, who imprisoned his 
daughters in a house at the top. There was no 
access to this except by means of a “bucket.” 
Eventually, however, their destined suitors 
appeared and rescued the prisoners by means of 
magic. Since then the top of the rock has been 
inaccessible. Unluckily I had no ropes or 


ladders at hand to put the latter statement to 
the proof. 

I have also invited the famous “Shat er- 
Rigaleh,” the valley a little north of Silsilis and 
the village of El-Hamm&ni, in which so many 
monuments of the Xlth Dynasty have been 
discovered by Messrs. Harris, Eisenlohr, and 
Flinders Petrie. To these I have been able to 
add another cartouche, that of Ra-nofer-neb, s 
king who is supposed to belong to the 
XIVth Dynasty. His name and titles have 
been carved on the rock at the northern 
comer of the entrance into the valley by a 
certain Ama, a memorial of whom was found 
by Mr. Petrie in the Wadi itself (A Season in 
Egypt, pi. xv. No. 438). Mr. Spicer, whose 
dahabiyeh accompanied mine, photographed 
the inscriptions in which Mentuhotep-Ra-neb- 
kher of the Xlth Dynasty is mentioned, as 
well as the one which enumerates the names of 
three kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
Amenophis I., Thothmes I., and Thothmes II. 
We found that one of the inscriptions of 
Mentuhotep is dated in the thirty-ninth year of 
the king’s reign, and that Prof. Eisenlohr was 
right in his copy of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
toxt. The epithet ma-lcheru “ deceased ” is 
attached only to the cartouche of Amenophis L, 
not to those of the other two kings, proving 
that they reigned contemporaneously. 

I have been collating the geographical 
cartouches copied by Diimichen on the pylon 
of Ramses III., at Medinet-Habu, as well as 
copying the many additional cartouches which 
the recent excavations there have brought to 
light. The name of Mitanni occurs twice, 
that of Carchemish following it in ODe in¬ 
stance. Among the names of places in 
Palestine are Gaza, Rosh-Kadesh, which we 
know from the list of Thothmes III. to have 
been Mount Carmel, the Spring of the Magar 
or Madras (now the river of Beyriit), Lui-ail 
(? Levi-el), IChibur or Hebron, Aphek, Migdol, 
Carmel, Arits Hadasbt “the New-lands,” and 
“ the country of 8alim.” Mention is also 
made of Hamath, of “ Khubur the Great,” and 
of Shinnur. Shinnur is Shenir, the Amorite 
name of Hermon (Deut. iii. 9), which appears 
as Saniru in the Assyrian texts; and since an 
old geographical cuneiform tablet gives 
Khubur as a synonym of Sanir and Amurru 
“the Amorite land,” we may place the 
Khubur of Ramses III. in the same vicinity. 

A study of the names shows that the 
Egyptian king did not occupy any of the 
Phoenician towns, while Gaza was the only 
Philistine city which fell into his hands. As 
Megiddo also is unnoticed in his list, he must 
have marched only a little inland, when on his 
way to the north, leaving the interior of 
Palestine untouched. 

A few miles to the north of Assuan on the 
eastern bank is the village of El-Agabah el- 
Kebireh. Near this is a group of rocks 
covered with “ prehistoric ” drawings ; and 
above them I found a tomb, which was, how¬ 
ever, without sculptures or inscription. But by 
the side of it I discovered two Greek graffiti, 
one of which stated that “Apolldnios has 
come to Psokhemmpi.” Here consequently we 
have the old name of the place. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 

Brighton: March 6,1899. 

In the Athenaeum of February 6 I found, 
under the heading of “Fine Art Gossip,” the 
following account given of Dr. Budge’s expedi¬ 
tions to Mesopotamia and Egypt: 

“ He has been sent on four missions to the East 
by the Trustees of the British Museum to conduct 
excavations at Aswan, Nineveh, and Der, which 
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have resulted in fine collections of tablets, 
papyri, &c." 

As I consider it important for scientific 
reasons that such an erroneous report should 
be corrected, I trust that you will allow me a 
small space in the Academy for the purpose. 

As far as Dr. Budge’s researches in Egypt 
are concerned, I am not competent to say how 
far they were successful, as I am unacquainted 
with Egyptian explorations; but I am well 
aware, from personal knowledge, that no in¬ 
scribed tablets of any importance have been 
discovered in “ Nineveh,” or, indeed, in any 
part of Assyria, since 1854. What has been 
acquired for the British Museum since then, 
from Koyunjik, was dug out from the remnant 
of the library of Sennaoherib’s palace, dis¬ 
covered by Sir Henry Layard- in 1851, and 
from the library of Assur-bani-pal’s palace, 
which I discovered in 1854. 

With regard to “ Der,” which lies about 
fifteen miles to the south-west of Baghdad, 
and sixty to the north of Babylon, called 
by the Arabs Dair (a corruption of the 
word Da-yir, which means an enclosure 
or a circle), I know that no Babylonian 
remains have been found or can be found 
there, because the mound is very insignificant 
and of Parthian or Sassanian origin. When I 
was carrying, on researches in its vicinity for 
the Trustees of the British Museum at Abu- 
Habba (the site of Sippara, the supposed Sip- 
parvaim of the Bible), which I discovered in 
1881, I placed some workmen to dig there; 
and finding no indication of Babylonian anti¬ 
quity, I abandoned the site after a few days’ 
trial, as I did not consider it right to waste 
public money on a hopeless experiment. 

I learnt from Baghdad that Dr. Budge 
excavated there also last year for. about five 
weeks and found nothing. I was informed that 
the brokers from whom he purchased some 
inscribed Babylonian tablets reported that 
the Arabs had found them at Dair; but that 
was merely a ruse, as no Arab digger dis¬ 
closes the real spot whence antiquities are 
obtained, for fear of being punished by the 
Turkish authorities ou account of illegal 
practices. H. Rassam. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a Handbook by Prof. Middleton on 
the subject of illuminated manuscripts, together 
with some account of the forms and materials 
which were used for manuscripts in classical 
times. This book will deal with the various 
styles of art in the manuscripts of different 
periods and countries, and it wul also contain a 
description of the technical processes of illu¬ 
minators and the conditions under which they 
did their work. It is illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts. 

The spring exhibition of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion of Painters in Water-Colours will open to 
the public next week. 

On Friday next, March 18, at 9 p.m., Mr. 
George Du Maurier will deliver the evening 
discourse at the Royal Institution, upon 
“ Modem Satire in Black and White.” 

Me. Fbancis James, whose exhibition of 
water-colours—both flower-pieces and land¬ 
scapes—was one of the most j ustifiably attractive 
features of the art season a year or so ago, 
spent a part of last summer in Nuremburg 
and Rothenburg, and a part in the Bavarian 
Highlands. He brought with him from these 
wanderings a number of sketches, in some of 
which, at least, it was evident that he had 
broken new ground. They are to be visible at 
the Hogarth Club, we have just been informed, 
during next week, along with a series of works 
by that always interesting and independent 


artist, Mr. Fred Brown. But we trust that 
sooner or later some more public opportunity 
may be afforded for seeing Mr. James’s work. 
There are this time only one or two flower- 
pieces, which, however, are as “sensitive” as 
Mr. James’s pieces in this genre have ever been ; 
and, in regard to the landscapes, though one or 
two of them (especially a drawing of a Bavarian 
farmstead) are very admirable, they are not the 
work in which the artist breaks new ground. 
Of his new departure, a trace was already 
shown at the recent exhibition of the New 
English Art Club—when the detailed yet 
broad and sensitive drawing of the “ Sacraments- 
hauschen,” in St. Jacob’s, Rothenburg, was 
displayed, and proved in some sense a 
surprise : no one, at all events, could accuse it 
of pure impressionism. But the drawings, 
which will now be seen for the first time, 
include several as learned, and perhaps more 
attractive, vivid and refined studies, which 
“wear their learning lightly”—among them, 
an admirable sketch of Nuremburg Been from 
the roofed walk by the side of the city walls, a 
subtle and silvery study of the “ High Altar of 
the Kaiser-Kapelle, ’ ’ a sketch of a side-altar 
in the same church, with the famous triptych 
of Wohlgemuth’s, and a most forcible and 
opulently-coloured suggestion of a “ Side-Altar 
in St. Lorenz,” with a characteristic painted 
window close to you to your left as you face 
the altar. The independence and vigour of 
view, and of treatment, which Mr. Francis 
James makes clear by these drawings—just 
as much as by his more readily appreciated 
flower-pieces—must greatly confirm, and will 
probably increase, his reputation. 

By. the death of the widow of Mr. John 
Cross, which occurred at Tiverton in January, 
an opportunity presents itself not only to those 
few persons now actively interested in the art of 
her late husband, but to all good and clannish 
Devonians, to secure for some public gallery 
or other public institution within the limits of 
the county of which he was a native at least 
one important work of his, out of the very few 
which can ever be accessible. John Cross— 
whose name the present generation has been 
too ready to forget—obtained, when a young 
man, the prize of £300 offered by the Royal 
Commissioners for the decoration of the New 
Houses of Parliament; and his “ Death of 
Richard Cceur de Lion” hangs in a committee 
room of the House of Lords. Afterwards his 
fortunes knew many vicissitudes; his important 
historical works were now accepted and now 
rejected by the Royal Academy. His “ Murder 
of Thomas a Becket ”—painted in 1852—now 
hangs in Canterbury Cathedral. Cross died in 
1861. Two important pictures, “ The Corona¬ 
tion of William the Conqueror ” and the 
“ Storm Scene from the Antiquary," hang now 
in a private gallery built for their reception by 
his widow, at the house Rock Close, Tiverton, 
where his son and daughter still dwell. But, 
as we set out by remarking, the recent death of 
the lady so devoted to her husband’s work and 
memory would seem to suggest an opportunity 
for the final placing of one or both of these 
manly and elaborate works in a permanent 
home somewhere in the country which gave 
birth to their painter. 

A series of papers of the American School 
at Athens, giving the results of the excavations 
carried on at Eretria during the spring of 1891, 
have been “pre-printed”from the American Jour¬ 
nal of Archaeology. Prof. Rufus B. Richardson 
gives an historical sketch of Eretria, and also 
describes the inscriptions that were discovered. 
But what will attract most attention is the 
elaborate account of the excavation of the 
theatre, by Messrs. Andrew Fossum and Carleton 
L. Brown son, which is illustrated with several 
woodcuts and a plan on a large scale. There 
is evidence that the building was more than 


once re-constructed, the oldest remains being 
probably of the fourth century B.o. In the 
opinion of Dr. Waldstein, who superintended 
the excavations, the ascertained results strongly 
confirm Dr. Dorpfeld’s views as to the con¬ 
struction of the Greek stage. Into that vexed 
question we cannot enter here. We may, how¬ 
ever, mention a curious underground passage 
which was found opening into the centre of 
the orchestra. This, it is suggested, was for 
the aotors to pass unseen to and from their 
dressing-rooms behind the proscenium. A very 
similar passage was discovered later in the same 
year in the theatre at Sikyon, excavated on 
account of the American School by Mr. M. L. 
Earle. There can be no doubt that abundant 
materials will soon be available for settling 
decisively the question raised by Dr. Dorpfeld, 
who has from the first received much support 
from American scholars. 


THE STAGE. 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Faria: Feb. 29,1892. 

The first of a series of ten performances of 
Alfred de Musset’s comedy, “ Fantasio,” took 
place at the Od<5on on Thursday last. It is now 
five-and-twenty years since we saw “ For- 
tunio ” at the Comedie Frangaise, with the 
inimitable Delaunay in the title-part. It was 
a foregone conclusion that this revival would 
not “pay.” But M. Porel, the intelligent 
manager of the Odeon, desired to show a 
chosen few what he could do out of pure love 
of art; besides, Mdlle. R4jane wished to give 
her admirers a fresh proof of her versatile 
talent by appearing en travesti. Nothing has 
been neglected to render “Fantasio” as 
attractive as possible : eight charming scenes, 
after the style of Corot and Heilbuth, have been 
painted for the occasion; actors and actresses 
are most richly and quaintly dressed; M. 
Lamoureux and his orchestra have been spe¬ 
cially engaged to accompany the poet’s exqui¬ 
site prose with the sweetest melodies of Mozart, 
Haydn, and Schumann. Yet, notwithstanding 
these numerous attractions, combined with 
good acting, the performance was dull beyond 
measure. “ Je dois bien t’ennuyer,” says 
Fortunio to his friend Spark in the drinking 
scene; the audience might well have replied 
in the poet’s own words, “ Oui, tu m’ennuies 
horriblement.” 

The fact is that, though Musset’s “ Comedies 
et Proverbes ” are delightful to read comfort¬ 
ably seated by the fireside, they are not adapted 
to the crude reality of the stage. “line faut 
jurer de rien,” “ On ne badine pas avec 
l’amour,” may please at the Comedie Frangaise, 
because the actors are such accomplished artists 
that they can give an appearance of interest 
even to the dullest play, as we have seen several 
times of late. But the plot of “Fantasio” is 
childish: the hero is a milk and water roue, with 
here and there a touch of Byronic cynicism; the 
Princess Elsbeth is a pretty keepsake image, 
most exquisitely dressed; the other characters 
are singularly uninteresting. Mile. Rejane did 
her utmost to give relief to the part of For¬ 
tunio ; her delivery of the well-known episodes, 
“Le monsieur qui passe” and “Le coup de 
l’etrier,” was charming; but her appearance in 
the second act in tights, a red wig, and a hump 
on her back, was sadly disappointing. The 
following passage from the preface of Musset’s 
“ Un spectacle dans un fauteuil ” is the best 
criticism of this unsuccessful, yet most praise¬ 
worthy, performance: 

“ II se peut qu’on t’amuse, U se pent qu’on 
t’ennuie; 

II se peut que l’on pleuxe, a moins que l’on rie; 

Et le terme moyen, c^jet que l’on baillera; 

QnMmiVirffl? la moHA fif. 1A tpmna nilfi 


Qu’import© ?„,c’est la mode et le temps passera.” 
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' A revival of Leconte de Lisle’s tragedy, “ Lea 
Erinnyes,” was given the same evening, pre¬ 
ceding the performance of “ Fantasio,” to which 
it offered a striking contrast. M. Lamoureux’s 
orchestra gave a splendid rendering of the 
incidental music which Massenet composed for 
the tragedy when brought out at the Gaite in 
1873. But, curiously enough, the music is pre¬ 
judicial to the play, for the spectator’s atten¬ 
tion is too often diverted from the action of 
the drama by the sweet meledies. The volup¬ 
tuous ballet music and the bacchanalian suite 
d’orchestre are quite out of keeping with the 
horrors of this “ epic of the slaughter-house,” 
as the “ Erinnyes ” has been called. But with 
what exquisite charm has the composer para¬ 
phrased the beautiful strophes which Elektra 
chants over the grave of Agamemnon, and 
which of themselves are such sweet music that 
I cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
them. Elektra takes a cup and approaches 
the tomb: 

“ Hermfcs ! prompt Messager qui monte d’un coup 
d’aile, 

De la pale Prairie oil germe l’asphodele 
Jusqu’au pave d’or des Princes ae l’Aither 
A. toi d’abord, Hermes le vin pur du Krater I ” 
She pours out the libation: 

“ Daimones tres puissants, Bois de la terre antique 
Qui siegez cote it cote en son ombre mystique, 
Toi, Dieu terrible, et toi qui fait germer les 
fleurs, 

0 Deesse ! ecoutez le cii de mes douleurs: 

Faites que l’Atreide, errant dans l’Hades bleme, 
Exauce le d£sir de son enfant qui I’aime ! ” 

Le Petit Theatre has renewed its programme 
with the performance of three short acts, of 
which M. Bouchor’s mystery-play, “La devo¬ 
tion a St. Andre,” is the most successful. It is 
a gem of poetical humour and charm. Para¬ 
doxical as it may appear, the Petit Theatre is 
the true home of poetical fancy—the actors 
are above criticism—and had “ Fantasio ” been 
played by M. Signoret’s puppets it would pro¬ 
bably have met with greater success than at 
the Odeon. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s new Dramatic 
Cantata “ Queen Hynde of Caledon ” was per¬ 
formed at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last. 
The words are taken from the poet Hogg, the 
“ Ettrick Shepherd,” with certain adaptations 
made by the composer’s father. The story is a 
simple one: the beautiful Queen of Caledon is 
betrothed to Prince Aidan, but Eric of 
Norway invades her domains, intending to 
carry her off. Prince and King meet in 
combat ; the latter is slain, and there is 
general rejoicing. Mr. MacCunn opens with a 
few bars of orchestral music of sombre and 
mysterious character, but the chorus and 
soprano solo which follow show that he does 
not disdain smooth part-writing and tuneful 
strains. And so throughout the work there 
are fine flashes of thought; but they are mixed 
up with much that is mere writing, such as 
any trained composer could turn out to 
order at any moment. It is, of course, 
wise to aim at simplicity, but in doing 
so there is always the danger of becom¬ 
ing stale and unprofitable. Mr. MacCunn’s 
woik is described as “ new,” yet there is much 
in it that is old. The “Improvisation” of 
TTisnar is one of the best numbers, and one, too, 
in which the composer reminds us of his skill 
in orchestration. It must not be forgotten that 
Mr. MacCunn cannot be judged by an ordinary 
standard. This is impossible in the case of a 
man who started his career with high aims. 


and whose first achievements excited admira¬ 
tion, and naturally led to great expectations. 
He is young, can perhaps afford to rest on his 
laurels, and even one step backwards may be 
retrieved; but all trifling with talent is 
dangerous, and every attempt to reconcile 
Polymnia and the people unsatisfactory. The 
performance, under the composer’s direction, was 
a good one. Miss Fillungerwas not in good voice, 
but Mr. Andrew Black deserves a special word 
of praise for his rendering of the baritone music. 

Mr. Edgar Haddock gave an interest¬ 
ing concert at the Steinway Hall on Monday 
afternoon. The special feature of the 
programme was the performance of Raff’s 
Cavatina upon the violin known as the 
“ Emperor,” made in 1715 by Antonius 
Stradivarius. It is indeed an instrument 
of pure, rich tone; but probably it is not 
often used, and hence there was a certain lack 
of brilliancy. Mme. de Pachmann played 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” exceed¬ 
ingly well: her touch and technique were good; 
and yet the rendering was not altogether satis¬ 
factory, for it was at times objective rather than 
subjective. She afterwards was heard in some 
short solos. Chopin’s Valse (Op. 34) was given 
somewhat carelessly, but in Schubert’s lovely 
Impromptu in G (or, according to the auto¬ 
graph, G flat) and in Sieveking’s clever Menuet 
she greatly distinguished herself. In the former 
her singing tone was delightful, and in the 
latter her phrasing and wrist action were all 
that could be desired. 

Mdlle. Eibenschiitz performed Beethoven’s 
Sonata in Cminor (Op. Ill) at the last Monday 
Popular Concert. It is really extremely diffi¬ 
cult to form a settled opinion with regard to 
this young lady’s powers. Last season she 
gave this Sonata twice, and her rendering the 
second time was not only better than the first, 
but was one of considerable promise. On 
Monday her reading of that poetical work was 
by no means a satisfactory one. The first 
movement was hurried, and naturally lost much 
of its dignity. The Arietta was a shade too 
fast, and in many places too loud: the pianist, 
in fact, prevented entrance into that wonderful 
land of musical dreams into which the composer 
would lead his hearers. Mdlle. Eibenschiitz was 
much applauded, and by way of encore gave a 
short Brahms solo. Herr Joachim played four 
movements from Baoh’s Suite in E for violin 
solo in that pure and dignified style of which 
he alone seems to possess the secret. The pro¬ 
gramme opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
minor (Op. 95), magnificently rendered by 
MM. Joachim, fees, Straus, and Piatti. Mrs. 
Helen Trust was the vocalist. 

The first of three concerts under the direc¬ 
tion of the well-known clarinet player, Mr. 
G. A. Clinton, was given at the Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening. His object is to 
make known the many excellent compositions 
for wind instruments alone, or in combination 
with strings and pianoforte—a series, in fact, 
similar to that given in Paris every year by 
M. Taffanel and his colleagues. The pro¬ 
gramme commenced with Hummel’s pianoforte 
Septet, a work in which virtuosity is the prevail¬ 
ing element. The piano part was neatly played 
by Mr. Cusins. Then followed an Aubade for 
five wind and five stringed instruments (a little 
orchestra), by M. Ed. Lalo, the French com¬ 
poser, whose opera “ Le Roi d’Ys ” has proved 
so successful in Paris. This Aubade, in two 
movements (dedicated, by the way, to M. 
Taffenel), is extremely refined and graceful, and 
piquant orchestration lends additional charm to 
the music. It was much applauded, and the 
second movement repeated. M. Sauret gave a 
fine rendering of a violin Sonata by Porpora; 
and Mrs. Hutchinson contributed songs. The 
programme further included Spohr’s Nonetto. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


TO BRITISH AUTHORS. 


A perusal of the following correspondence is 
respectfully requested. 

In the New York Tribune, one of the most 
respectable and influential dailies in the United 
States, under date of February 12th, its London 
correspondent wrote as follows:— 

“ There is in New York one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times, and one of the most generous, 
who is trying to make himself known to the writers 
of books in England. He addressee English authors 
desirous of having their manuscripts oopyrighted and 
the sale of their works pushed in the united States. 
It is by advertisement in some of the weekly papers of 
London which have to do with literature that this 
benefactor of the literary species makes known his name, 
and addressee, and profession. He is Mr. F. F. Collier, 
and rives as his address, 523, West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. I am sure you will not grudge him this 
unpaid advertisement, when you know that he 
guarantees to his client a sale of over two hundred 
thousand copies within one week of publication. No 
limitation as to the class of book, or as to subject, or 
size, or goodness. Any English author, it appears, 
who will put himself into communication with Mr. P. F. 
Collier may be sure that two hundred thousand copies 
of his book will be Bold in a single week. What I 
should like him to say is whether American authors are 
excluded from this guarantee, and if so, why ? The 
respectable weekly papers in London which publish 
this glowing proposal do so without a word of caution 
to their credulous readers. Does Mr. Collier publish 
the same advertisement in New York '( And if 
he does not, would you mind asking him why his 
charity does not begin at home ? 

“ G. W. S.” 

To which I replied as follows, the reply appear¬ 
ing in the Tribune of February 13th :— 

“ To the Editor of the ‘ Tribune.’ 

“ Sib, —At the conclusion of your ‘London Notes’ 
in this day’s impressions of The Tribune, the writer, 
G. W. S., facetiously alludes to certain advertisements 
of mine which are appearing weekly in London, in 
The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Athenaeum, 
and The Academy. In these advertisements I call the 
attention of British authors to the advantages of copy¬ 
righting and publishing their works through me, 
guaranteeing an edition of two hundred thousand copies 
within one week, since a subscription to my illustrated 
weekly paper, Once a Week, includes a novel with 
each number, or fifty-two novels a year, and as I have 
over two hundred thousand subscribers weekly, in¬ 
creasing in number, I can, as a natural consequence, 
place two hundred thousand copies of my author’s book 
within the week, having a ‘Hoe’ press which was 
specially built for me, with a capacity of turning out 
fifty thousand books a day, folded. These books are 
known as the ‘ Once a Week Library.’ I am not in 
the least astonished that G. W. S. is fairly paralysed 
at these figures; they have also astonished the Incor¬ 
porated Society of Authors, with whom I have the 
honor of being at present in correspondence. 

“ G. W. S. makes one mistake, however, when he says 
that ‘ any English author, it appears, who will put him¬ 
self into communication with Mr. P. F. Collier, may be 
sure that two hundred thousand copies of his book will 
be sold in a single week.’ It is only such works as I 
accept for the ‘ Once a Week Library ’ that I publish. 

“ G. W. S. asks if I extend this chance to American 
authors. Why, certainly ! I have just contracted for 
a story by Frank R. Stockton, the author of ‘ Rudder 
Grange,’ ‘TheLadyortheTiger,’ &c.,andlhavealreadv 
had the pleasure of publishing his ‘ Ardis Claverden,’ 
and ‘ The Great War Syndicate,’ for which I paid him 
respectively ten thousand and three thousand dollars. 
Thu morning I despatched a cheque to Mr. Julian Haw¬ 
thorne foracoming story,andl have published novels and 
novelettes by the most distinguished American writers. 

“ G. W. S. writes as though my advertisement had 
been dated in some obscure loft. ‘ Mr. P. F. Collier 
gives his address os 523, West Thirteenth Street, New 
York.’ My full address is Nos. 521 to 549, West 
Thirteenth Street, and Nos. 526 to 632, West Four¬ 
teenth Street. My establishment covers twenty-four 
city lots and runs through the block, on both Thirteenth 
Street and Fourteenth Street. Further, I have thirty 
branch establishments in the principal citiesof the Union. 

“ G. W. S. states that I am ‘ trying to make myself 
known to the writers of books in England.’ As a matter 
of fact, I have published and paid for stories by Messrs. 
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H. Rider Haggard, B. L. Farjeon, F. C. Bumand (of 
Punch ), Miss Braddon, and others, so G. W. S. may now 
rest assured that I am not unknown in 4 Marne England. 1 

“ Apologising for trespassing upon your space, and 
especially when I am compelled to speak so much of 
myself, which your correspondent has forced me to do. 

“ I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

“P. F. Collies. 

“ New Tom, Feb. 12, 1892.” 


Now ready. Third Edition, price 12s. 

A N INTRODUCTION to the LITERA- 

IX TURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

V This Edition has been augmented by the addition of an Index of 
Hebrew and Aramaio Words, and one of Texta 

Edinburgh: T. A T. Clark, 38, George Street 
London: Simfkix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co. (Ld.). 


. PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(Limited). 

»f Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

Summary of the Report presented at the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting, held on 3rd March, 1892. 


NEW POETICAL WORK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 

By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., 

Author of “ The Light of Asia,” “ The Light of the World,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

NOW READY. 

MB. LEWIS F. DAT’S NEW WORK. 

Crown 8ro, in handsome cloth gilt binding, specially designed by the Author, price Its. ttd. 

NATURE IN ORNAMENT. 

With 128 Plates, and 192 Illustratioiia in the Text. 

B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holbobn, London. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VoL VI., No. 3. MARCH. Is. 6<L net. I 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. j 

Contents. 

H. KYNA8TON.—THEOCRITUS and HERODAS. 

T. G. TUCKER.-ADVERSARIA on the GREEK THEATRE. 

W. M. LINDSAY.—DIMINUTIVES in -CULU8 in PLAUTUS. 

F. CARTER.—ERRORS of GREEK TEXTS due to CHANGE of 
ALPHABET. 

M. A. BAYFIELD-CONDITIONAL SENTENCE in GREEK and 
LATIN.—II. 

M. L. EARLE.—SUBJUNCTIVE of PURPOSE in iRELATIVE 
CLAUSES in GREEK. 

E. M. WALKER-CHRONOLOGY of the YEARS 462—U5 n.u accord- 
ing to the ’Adrjvalw IloAtTtta. 

WILAMOWITZ MOLLENDORFF’S EDITION of theHIPPOLYTU8 
L. Campbell. 

A PELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. (Continued.) 
J. Coox Wilson. 

LEO’S EDITION of the CULEX. J. P. Postuate. 

FRIEDLAXDER’S CENA TRIMALCHIONIS. R. Ellib. 

GREEK VERSE R. Y. Tyrrell. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 1 

NOTES. 

ARCHAEOLOGY— 

PETRIE*S ILLAIIUX, KAHUN, and GUROB. C. Tokk. 
SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. W. Leap. 

NEW SIC YONIAN INSCRIPTION. M. L. Eaulx. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

David Nctt, *270 and 271, Strand. 

J ust published. 

Price la, per post, Is. 4Jd. 

THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1892. 

London : Macmillan & Co. | Manchester : J. E. Cornish. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

]gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 

P OTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

FIBS. Also, 

J^SSENCE of BEEP, BEEP TEA, 
fJiURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscroit, Manager. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE POR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND. 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. ’ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. Francis RAvaascaorr, Manager. 

THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. 3everidge, L. Bignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote, Ac.; Mrs. P. Campbell, Hiss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Mis. Clara Jecks. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING-at 9, FOURTEEN DAYS. Mr. Chas. 
Wyndham, Messrs. W. Everard, W. Blakesley, G. Giddens, 
B. Hewson, F. Atherley, S. Valentine; TMTiim F. Frances, Miss 
K. Dene, and Miss Mary Moore. At 8.15. HEADS OR 
TATT.fi I ___ 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


Fannie Leslie. Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, P. Heywood, 
E- D'Auban, V. Malvern, Mabel Lov e, &c. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. Chas. J. Asuo. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Misses 
Marian Barton, Grace Pedley, Katie Sevmour, Katie Barry, 
and Nellie Stewart; Messrs. Arthur Williams, Channcey 
Olcott, Emney, Willie Warde, H. Grattan, Haslam, Ban took, 
and Arthur Roberts. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at &40, THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Messrs. 8. Brough, G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Boss, 
A. Melford, Mackenzie, Master H. Bass; Misses Boatrice 
Lamb, Nina Boucicault, Fanny Robertson, Olive. At 8. 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Capel; Misses Tiim Qt. Ives 
and Venie Bennett. 

VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY, at 2*30 and 8A0, Imre Kiralfy's superb 
Dramatic, Operatio Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Doors open at 12 and ti. Bigs. Venanzi, Coppini 
Lombardi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Oiacometto, Vordoni 
Bimbi, Correttim, Ac.; Signorianas Moretti, Meoherini 
Caranza, and 1,400 performers. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The new Annual 
Premium Income was £855,980. 

The Premiums received during the year were 
£1,442,746, being an increase of £280,097 
over the year 1890. The increase in the Premium 
receipts for the quinquennium 1887-91 was 
£1,045,806, giving an average annual increase 
of £209,161. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums re- 
eeived during the year were £8,688,888, being 
an increase of £170,418. The increase in the 
Premium receipts for the quinquennium 1887-91 
was £777,048, giving an average annual increase 
of £155,408. 

The total number of Policies in force was 
9,617,484 ; the average duration is six years and 
three quarters. 

The total Assets of the Company, as shown in 
the Balance Sheet, are £14,623,627, being an 
increase of £2,043,757 over those of 1890. 

The Directors have again prepared a Supplement 
to the Report, showing in detail how the Assets of 
the Company are invested. 

Gbniral Balance Sheet of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Limited, on the 
31st December, 1891. 

liabilities. £ *. d . 

Shareholders’ Capital . 500,000 0 0 

Ordinary Branch Funds. 5,505,095 11 8 

Industrial Branch Funds . 8,582,207 16 9 

Claims under Life Policies admitted 36,324 1 9 

£14,623,627 10 2 

assets. £ «. d. 

British Government Securities 

(Consols) . 1,420,159 9 9 

Railway and other Debentures and 

Debenture Stock. 1,915,388 18 5 

Loans on Municipal and other Rates 3,492,099 0 1 
Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch 

Feu Duties . 2,119,643 1 5 

Mortgages. 1,912,365 14 3 

Metropolitan Consolidated Stock 
and City of London Bonds ... 320,785 8 0 

Bank Stock . 167,337 0 1 

Freehold and Leasehold Property 872,967 13 2 

Indian and Colonial Government 

Securities . ... 754,377 13 1 

Reversions. 139,454 16 0 

Railway and other Shares . 451,765 8 6 

Loans on the Company’s Policies.... 119,02115 2 
Loans upon Personal Security ... 707 10 0 

Outstanding Premiums. 359,396 9 0 

Cash in hands of Superintendents, 

and Agents’ Balances. 48,923 14 5 

Outstanding Interest and Rents ... 126,534 12 3 

Cash—On Deposit, on Current 
Accounts, and in hand . 402,699 6 7 


£14,623,627 10 2 

We have examined the Cosh transactions, Receipts and Pay¬ 
ments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments 
for the year ended Deoember 31st, 1891, and we find the same 
in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined 
the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the 
Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we 
certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on 
December 31st, 1891. 

DELOITTB, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 

17th February, 1892. 

THUS. C. DEWEY, 1 
WILLIAM HUGHES ,j Mana 3 er> - 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 

The full Scporte can be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW LIST. 

Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, price Is. 6d. 

HOMES for BEGINNERS. ILIAD, BOOK III. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by M- T. TATHAM, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

LIVY. BOOKS XXI.-XXm. With Introduction and Notes. 

Second Edition, Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

“ A thoroughly good school book.”— 8atui-day Be vino. 

■ -— BOOK XXI. a*. 6d. BOOK XXII. 2s. 6d. 

44 We can heartily recommend it.”— Journal of Education . 

Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. FART II. 

THE CROWN. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. PART I. 

PARLIAMENT. 10s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of CONTRACT and of 

AGENCY in its RELATION to CONTRACT. Sixth Edition, Revised. 10 b. 6d. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 4s. Gd. 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with English Notes, by 

A. HAMANN. Phil. Doc., M.A. A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction, by 
L. E. UPCOTT, M.A., F.8.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 

In revifing the notes the Editor has been guided, in additions or omission^ by his 
sense of what an English reader would find difficult or easy, and has kept before him as a 
model the style of annotation customary in well-edited Greek and Latin books. The intro¬ 
duction he has confined within narrower limits, so as to make it more strictly subordinate to 
the matter in hand. 

ALSO EDITED BY MR. UPCOTT. 

CICERO.—SPEECHES AGAINST CATILINA. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

2s. 6d. 

Just pubb'shed, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE SONG of DERMOT and the EARL: an Old French Poem 

from the Carew Manuscript No. 596 in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace. 
Edited, with Literal Translation end Notes, a Facsimile and a Map, by GODDARD 
HENRY ORPEN, late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 

This important though little-known text, in French Rhymes of the thirteenth century, 
relates the story of Strongbow’s invasion of Ireland, and is based on contemporary Irish infor¬ 
mation. It has hitherto been known only by an inaccurate Abstract made by Sir George 
Carew in 1617, and by a Transcript of the French text published by Pickering in 1837. The 
text has now been carefully Revised and literally Translated, and an Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, &c., have been added, together with a Map of Leinster and Meath, showing the 
places mentioned in the Poem. A page of the MS. is reproduced in facsimile. 

OLD ENGLISH DRAMA—SELECT PLAYS. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 6d. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

MARLOWE.—TRAGICAL HI8T0RY of DR. FAUSTUS; and 
GREENE.—HONOURABLE HISTORY of FRIAR BACON and 

FRIAR BUNGAY. Edited by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Principal 
of the Owens College, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouae. 

Just published, demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 

THE LIFE and WORKS of JOHN ARBtJTHNOT, M.D. Fellow 

of the Royal College of Physicians. By GEORGE A. A IT KEN. 

44 1 thi nk Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among them. He was the most universal genius, 
being an excellent phyBician, a man of deep learning, and a man of much humour.” 

Dr. Johnson. 

“ A scholarly work executed with much diligence and judgment.”— Times, Feb. 18. 

44 Fills a distinct gap in the history of English literature.”— Glasgow Herald , Feb. 18. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HASTINGS and the BOHILliA WAS. By Sir John Strachey, 

G.C.B.I. 

44 All lovers of truth and all serious students of Indian history will cordially appreciate Sir 
John Strachey’s luminous and convincing monograph.”— Times, Feb. 26. 

BY PR0FE880R EARLE, M.A. 

Just publishe d, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 

THE DEEDS of BEOWULF: an English Epic of the Eighth 

Century, Done into Modern Prose. With an Introduction and Notes. By JOHN 
EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. 

*♦ The translation is vigorous and life-like, and the scholarly introduction and notes are an 
indispensable aid to the intelligent study of it."—Times, Feb. 25. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged (Fifth). Just published, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE PHil.OI.OGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By the same 

Author. 

44 This admirable and authoritative work, so far as its historical treatment of the language 
is concerned, may be regarded as a manifesto of the soundest English scholarship.” 

Sates and (Juerits, 

Just published, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

npoyuuvatruaTa rj Acfccus ’Atti/oJs 8ia UapaSeLy/xaroiv A : being 

A PRIMER of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By J. YOUNG SARGENT, M.A. 

A Key to this work is in the Press, for the use of Teachers only, 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A LATIN PROBE PRIMER. 2s. 6d. 

EASY PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. Price 2s. 6d. 

*,* A Key to the above, price 6#., supplied to Teachers only on application to the Secretary of 
the Clarendon Press, 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into GREEK PROSE. Price 3s. 
EXEMPLARIA GRAECA. 3s. Greek renderings of select passages in 

the above. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL WORKS. 

LATIN. 

CICERO D E ORATORE. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D. Second Edition. Book I., Svo, 7a. 6d. Book IL, 8vo, 5s. 

OIGERO.—PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With Notes. By J. R. King, 

M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

HORACE. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The ODES, CARMEN 

8ECULABE, and EPODES. By E. C. WICKHAM. M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

HORACE—Vol. II. The SATIRES, EPISTLES, and DE ARTE 

POETIC A. By the Same Editor. 8vo, 12 b. 

MANILIUS. Noctes Manilianae; sive Dissertationes in 

Aatronomica Manilii. Accedvnt Conicctvrae in Oermmiei Aratca. Scripait B. ELLIS. 
Crown Svo, 6«. 

PERSIUS—THE SATIRES. With a Translation and Com¬ 
mentary. By J. CONINGTON, M.A. Edited by HENRY NETTLE8HIP, M.A 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS—RUDENS. Edited, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

QUINTILIAN. Institutions Oratoriae Liber X. Edited by 

W. PETERSON, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

TACITUS—THE ANNALS. BOOKS I.-VI. Edited, with In- 

traduction and Notes, by H. FURNEAUX, M.A. Svo, 18a. 

TACITUS—THE ANNALS. Vol. II. BOOKS XI.-XVI. By the 

Same Editor. 8vo, 20a. _ 

PAPILLON. MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By 

T. L. PaPILLON, M.A. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6a. 

FINDER—SELECTIONS from the less known LATIN POETS. 

By NORTH PINDER, M.A. 8vo, 16e. 

SELLAR—ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN AGE—VIRGIL. 

By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8ro, 9a. 

-ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN AGE—HORACE and 

the ELEGIAC POETS. With Memoir ot the Author by ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
and a Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 

-ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo, 10a. 

WORDSWORTH.—FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of EARLY 

LATIN. With Introductions and Notes. By J. WORDSWORTH, D.D. 8vo, 18b. 

GREEK. 

ARISTOTLE.—THE POLITICS. With Introductions, Notes, &c., 

by W. L. NEWMAN, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 
Medium 8vo, 28s. 

ARISTOTELIS ETHIOA NICOMAOHEA, recognovit brevique 

Adnotatione critica inatruxit I. BYWATER. 8To, 6s.; or on 4to paper for Marginal 
Notes, 10a. 6d. 

HOMER—A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT. By 

D. B. MONRO, M.A. Second Edition. Svo, 14a. 

PATON and HIOXS—THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By W. R. 

PATON and E. L. HICKS. Royal 8vo, linen, with Map, 28a. 

SOPHOCLES—THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Notes. 

&c. By L. CAMPBELL, M.A. 2 vdls., 8vo, 16a. each. 

HAIGH—THE ATTIO THEATRE. A Description of the Stage 

and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athena. By A. E. 
HAIGH, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

KING and COOKSON—THE PRINCIPLES of SOUND and IN¬ 
FLEXION, as illustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. By J. E. KING, M.A., 
and CHRISTOPHER COOKSON, M A. Svo, 18a. 

BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Illustrative 

Notre, by 8. H. REYNOLDS, M.A. Demy 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

41 A really splendid edition of the Essays.”— Speaker. 

A STUDY of RELIGION; its Sources and Contents. By James 

MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
Second Edition. 2 vola., crown Svo, cloth, 15s. 

44 Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, Butler, and Cardinal Newman, amongst the 
most enduring efforts of philosophical thought.”— Spectator. 

TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James Martineau, D.D., 

LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London. Third Edition, Revised. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of MORALS (Introductory Chapters). By 

J. M. WILSON, B.D., and T. FOWLER, D.D., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford. Svo, boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES of MORALS. Part II. (Being the Body of 

the Work.) By THOMAS FOWLER, D.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Oxford. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed mainly for 

the Use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. FOWLER, D.D, Ninth Edition, 
with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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the Use of Students in the Universities. By the Same Author. Fifth Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo, 6s. 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 

KING of the CASTLE. By G. Manville Fenn, 

Author of “ One Maid's Mischief,” Ac. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31i. Od. [Now Ready. 

A MAN and a BROTHER. By Mrs. Herbert 

MART IK, Author of “ Common Clay.” 3 vols , crown 8vo, 31s. Od. [Now Ready. 

MISS MEREWETHER’S MONEY. By Thomas 

COBB, Author of “ For Value Received.” 2 vols., 21s. 

“ rieasantly told ....a fair specimen of the.wholesome English novel of the Trollopian 

School. Atheiueum. 

“ Mr. Cobb imparts enough actuality to his incidents and personages to sustain a keen 
interest in his story.”- Scotsman. 

“ Most readable and entertaining .”—Scottiek Leader. 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of “Jacobi’s Wife,” “ Roy’s Repentance,'’ &c. 3 vols., 31s. Od. 
“Here, in fact. Is a book full of interest and excitement, and by far the author's bo?t 
work. National Observer. 

“ Miss Sergeant may be held to have scored another success.’’— Scotsman. 

“ to well worth reading.’ — Scottish Leader. 

MR. JOCKO. By J. Fogerty, Author of “ Lauder- 

dale,” “ The Countess Irene. 3 vols., 31s. Gil. 

“In a letter to the Author Professor Huxley writesWithout stepping beyond the 
lanindi of probability (or even of precedent, when one thinks of jioor ‘ Sally,’ late of the 
Zoological Gardens!, you have contrived to mnke a fair hero of our ‘ poor relation,' and I 
fully appreciate lmtli the humour and the philosophy of your presentation of Jocko's human 
surroundings. ” 

A BAFFLING QUEST. By Richard Dowling. 

Author «»f “ Miracle Gold." 3 vols., 31s. 01. 

“ The reader to not likely to put it down till he has solved its skilfully-managed secret.” 

i>um> lard. 

“ Its interest, like that of * The Moonstone' or 4 Armadale, is really enthralling. . . . 
It shows more power and finer quality than most lxtoks of its kind.”— Speaker. 

BY THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST, KOROLENKO, AUTHOR OF “THE BLIND 
MUSICIAN.” 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE FAITHS of the PEOPLES. By J. Fitzgerald 


MOLLOY, Author of 
vols., 21s. 


‘ Court Life Below Stairs," “ Life of Edmund Kean,' 4c. 2 


JUDAISM. 

THE CATHOLIC CHCRCH in ENGLAND. 
THE CHILDREN of ISLAM. 

THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 
THE NEW HOUSE of ISRAEL. 

■THE GREEK CHCRCH. 

THE METHODISTS. 

THE CONGREGATION A LISTS. 

THE CHURCH of HUMANITY. 

THE BAPTISTS. 

THE RISE of RITUALISM. 

CHURCH of the NEW JERUSALEM. 


Contents: 

TRE UNITARIANS. 

NO. MONASTICISM In ENGLAND. 

' THE SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 

I, THE SALVATION ARMY. 

MONASTICISM In the CHURCH 0 1 

ENGLAND. 

THE CHRISTIAN REUNION SCHEME. 
EVENSONG at ST. PAUL’S. 

. THE MORAVIANS. 

. SATURDAY AFTERNOON with the 

SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS. 

{Raw Ready. 


A NEW WORK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR C. D. YONGE. 

OUR GREAT MILITARY COMMANDERS 

(Marllxtrough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough, and Clyde). By the late Professor 
C. D. YONOE. Crown Uvo, He. 

“On the whole, the work may be cordially commended.It will be found useful for 

reference by the military student, while the general public cAn obtain no mbie accurate 
and sympathetic compendium of the life-work of our modem military commanders.’’ 

Admiralty Hone Gu ards Gazette. 

ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the EIGHT- 

EBNTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 2 vols., demy 8vp, 2ts. An Index has 
now been Added. ’ . 

“ The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob, are perhaps the most nota¬ 
ble for new matter ; but the whole book is very well worth reading .",—National Observer. 

A SUMMER in KIEFF. By Isabel Morris. 

With numerous Illustrations Iff Cochrane Morris. Demy 8vo, 10s. Od. 

“ Her Journal is one of the brightest and freshest books of travel of the season."— 
National Observer. 

“She has a clear eye for the characteristic features of Russian life and manners, and 
records her impressions in a style that Is distinctly lively and readable .'"Saturday Review. 

RUSSIA under the TZARS. By Stepniak. Cheap 

EDITION. Crown 8vo,Gs. * * 

“ It may be defined as being at once a history, a description, and an apology a history 
of the rise of the Ru-sian despotism, a description of the Russian revolutionary movement, 

1 and a Nihilist apologia pro vitd stol.' Spectator. 


IN TWO MOODS. From the Russian of Koro- of RICH^ ROBERT MADDEN. 


i gem in Its way.” Liccrjtool Mercury. 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By C. T. C. James, Author 

of “ Humbling His Pride.” 1 vol., Os. 

“ In many wars the subiect is a difficult "ii', but it to dealt with by a hand both vigorous I 
and tender. '—National Observer. 
f ‘ The book is one to read, enjoy, and admire .’’—Scottish Leader. 


*** * ii v Edited by his son, T. M Madden, M.D. Demy 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

lenko. By 8. 8TEPMAK and W. WJLSTALL. Crown Svo, 6s. “ His vtoits to many climes and cities of men, his literary tastes, and his friendship with 

•' The translators are to lie congratulated on good work, well done, and are begged to give ; Lady Blcssington, Count d Ursay. and a host of other oelebrities, furnish abundant material 
us more.—National Observer. | for a fascinating biography."~ZWs. 

“ As a picture of Russian student life this book would be a treat; but the love-story ^ JNE1V BOOK OF POEMS. 

wrought into it . . . makes it a gem in its way.” Liccrjtool Mercury. ww a w t « j i m n 

ttttutat o « o m /n t .At. IN a MUSIC-HALL, and other Poems. By 

HOLY WEDLOOK, By V» T. J&IU6S, YUullOr JOHN DAVIDSON, Author of “Scaramouch in Naxos,” “ Pcrfervid.” 5s. 

. .._ ... ... 1 “ Good poetry to always best left to spenk for itself. Mr. Davidson’s can well do that.” 

of Humbling His Pride. 1 vol., Os. “ Clever, and certainly not tame ."—Review of Reviews. Star. 

“ In many wars the subiect is a difficult on:*, but it to dealt with by a hand both vigorous I _.- 

’ ‘ The book is one to read, enjoy, and admire .’’—Scottish Leader. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

DECK-CHAIR STORIES. By Richard Price. THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the GEN- 

“ This is perhaps the most readable ami in other respects the most remarkable collection ! F.RAL INEQUALITY OF HUMAN FACULTY PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, 

of short stories tnat has l>een published this year.”— Academy. By J. F. NISBET, Author of “ Marriage and Heredity.' 1 vol.. crown Svo, (is. 

THE GREAT MEN. By John Davidson. Ulus-, ’ T ^? A T„«? E L S„I,fH s and NEW - *7 Baron 

“ The stories have a clean-cut, dramatic vigour, and a plenitude of unforced wit. . . . A CRUISE on FRIESLAND BROADS. With 

For pure and simple delight, few modern books have liealeu Mr Davidson.' —Ahit Jaeulim. Twenty Illustrations. By the Him. REGINALD BROUGHAM. Demy svo, as. Oil. 

MUJALUB. By the Author of “Chronicles THE cHESs'pLAyIrh’vADE’MECUM and 

of Gleiibuckle. POCKET GUIDE to the OPENINGS. By G. H. D. GOSSIP, Author of '‘Theory ol 

“ ‘ Kilmallie’ la full of good things, so good, Indeed, that it is difficult to say which ul the Chess Openings.’’ is. 

.Mr. Johnston's sketches bears away the bell.”—Academy. WILL BF. READY SHORTLY. 

WILL BE READY SHORTLY. ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By J. A- 

A ®H5 , ie.w5L.Wa.«“ Ue! IN “LAMES’'""COMPANY. By Mrs. Fenwick 

MILLER. 

IN FOOL'S PARADISE. By H. B. Finlay LIFE of ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. By 

KMGii: . 1 vol., crown svo, Us. GERALDINE FITZGERALD. 


“ This is perhaps the most readable and in other respects the most remarkable collection 1 
ol short stories that has lieen published this year."--Academy. 

THE GREAT MEN. By John Davidson. Illus- 

totted by Edwin Ellis. 

“ The 8torie» have a clean-cut, dramatic vigour, anti a plenitude of unforced wit. . . . 
For pure and simple delight, few modern books have beateu Mr Davidson.’’—An ft' Jacobin. 

KILMALLIE. By the Author of “ Chronicles 
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.Mr. Johnston’s sketches bears away the bell."— Academy. 

WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 

A WANDERING STAR. By Lady Fairlie 

Cl N SI NOHAM E, Author of “ The Save ol His Mill,'’ 4c. 3 vols., 31s. Od. 
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GREEK THEATRE.—A LEC- 

„.TURE on this subject .ill b« given by MISS EUGENIE 

J® WEDNESDAY, Raich .Wrn, .it 5 . 1 a p.n in the 
LECTURE-THEATRE ot the SOUTH KENSINGTON SlbsEUM. 
t ickets, 3s. (or £1 Is. to admit sitei. at the door, or from Miss C. A. 
lUrrox, 32, Lower Sloane Street, 8AV. 


TTDUCATED LADY (LL.A.), engaged in 

Tubing French and German, would UNDERTAKE TRANS- 
LATION from either of these loingnagea—Address A. If., care o 
John ICciulcrson.ra, Berkeley Street, Glasgow. 

'T'YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

, _a ) Vork , of eveT J. description—Literary. Scientific, Legal, Ac.— 
Lar 8, e - h, * h, y trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
' LKHATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—alia* ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, S.W. 


PITY of LIVERPOOL.—LIVERPOOL 

V>» SCHOOL of NAVIGATION.-The (oiporation of Liverpool 
Invite Applications for the Post of HEADMASTER of the proposed 
School of Navigation. The salary will be £400 per annum. The 
gentleman appointed will not be placed on the permanent staff of the 
Corporation, but will be engaged to perform the duties of Headmaster 
of the School subject to six months' notice to determine the arrange* 
ment, which may be given at any time, on either side. It must be 
distinctly understood by applicants tlrnt the office will not be continued 
by the Corporation if in future the Corporation cease to have control 
of, or cease to carry on. the School of Navigation. Particulars as to 
duties may be obtained on application to the Town Clkkk. Applica¬ 
tions, Bt&ting age and uualifications, with copies of testimonials, 
endorsed “Application for Appointment of Headmaster School of 
Navigation.” and addressed to the Chairman of the Nautical Instruction 
Subcommittee, under oover to the Town Clark, Municipal Offices, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, must lie delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office 
not later than 4 o'clock on TH U RSI)AY. the 31st day of March ixst. 
The canvassing of members of the Council is strictly prohibited. 

By order, 

, , George J. Atkinsox, Town Clerk. 

Liven>ool, 11th March, 1992. 
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MODERN LORE.” 


nnHE OFFICE of DIRECTOR of the 

-*• NATIONAL GALLERY of IRELAND, with a Salary of £500 
a year and Travelling Expenses, is now VACANT. 

A Special Meeting of the Board will be held at the Gallery, Mcrrion 
Square, Dublin, on the 24th of March, 1892, at 1 o'clock, to Appoint a 
Director. 

All Candidates for the office are requested to send their applica¬ 
tions, and whatever recommendations they wish to add, to the 
Registrar, National Gallery, Dublin, before the 24ru of March, on 
which day the Election will take place. 

P. IV. Kkxxedt, Registrar. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE.—Dr. PHEN& 


in HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY," nt 8 
March 21 st. 

House of the Institute, 

8, Adel phi Terrace, Charing Cross. 


o'clock, on 3IONDAY, 
F. PETRIE, Hon. Sec. 


M RS. TIRARD will give a COURSE of 

THREE LECTURES on “THE ROOK of the DEAD," to 
LADIES, at the BRITISH MUSEUM, commencing FRIDAY, 
March 25TH.-Syll«bu8, Ac., by letter only, from Miss A. Leslie, 2u, 
Cardigan Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

Vanover Souare, W.-On WEDNESDAY, the 23 rd ixst., 
Jl l&KK. wiU ** reft n on “ANGLO-SAXON ALLITERATIVE 
POETRY," by R. A. DOUGLAS LITI1GOW, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.S.A, 

Percv W. Ames. 


/")VER 200 Clergymen and 900 others 

v™! , .« V v olr v“ ly r f t ' ivcJ , Mr - MEDLEY'S LESSONS on NATURAL 
jIEMOK i. No aiua or pictures. Marvellous results with previous 
pupils, liigh-clasa testimonials. Small fee. Prospectus, Ac free — 
8 (rj, Berners Street, Ipswich. 



ARTIST’S STUDIO TO be LET 

.“"*7 (Central). Excellent Studio and Residential Chambers com- 
® ulld 1 , ."f; wtua I« Midway between City and West End. 
North-east and top lights. Cooking and attendance by resident 
llousekeciicr Electric Light. Hall Porter.-Apply to mUXgS 
C ollcctor a Office, 83, Chancery Lane, W.C. 1 v 3 ’ 


IVTESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO . 

, U ' HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC in 
Ihc ropracntotiyM In Great Britain of HERR H ANl’HTAENGL 
of Munich, the well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE Theie ie a 
•tcaillly increasing domand for reproduction, bj thl, juitlr celebrated 
procow for large idate, and edition, dt lux, to} onWyBoSr 
llluiitnitloM, tatalogure, Adrertiioment,. * 0 .. Menra. DRUMMOND 

flow Mom on ^o.Uou“ impro ’ , ° < ‘ l,rooo “ M - Bptoimeu, ou 


CATALOGUES. 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A- promptly jupplled on moderate term* 

CATALOGUES ou application. 

_ DULAU A CO., 87, SOHO S QUARE. 

MESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMFOBTBBS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

HAVE 4tbr ISSUED THKIU 

FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR .Vo. 

(Free on application). 

It, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C ■ 
to, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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Q UEEN’S COLLEGE (For LADIES), 

HARLEY STREET, W. 

Founded 1848. Incorporated by Roval Charter 18*3. 

Patron: THE <£UE£N. 

Visitor: Thk Bishoi- or Loxnox. 

Theolyy-Koy. Canon Elwyx, M.A. Principal : Rev. W. A. Hales, M.A 
Church history— The Rev. A. W. Mimov, M.A. 

Lanyu -yes, English —W. Hall Grihix, B.A., Owkx Bkkdjeh. 

French —11. Lallkmaxd, R 6 8c. (Prof. University Coll). 

German— Rev. C. Mkkk, Ph.D., Leipzig. 

It •U»n— Signor Ricci, B A. 

Conversation Classes in French, German, Italian. 

Latin— G. C. Wakk, M.A. 

Greek —H. F. Wilson, M.A. 

EASTER TERM will begin 27th APRIL. 

Applications to Miss Cuoi dace, Lady-President. 


'pHE UNIVERSITY of ST 


GUAXTS THE 


ANDREWS 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Eximinatioti may lie selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the staudard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination arc 8t. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, (.Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edmbuigli, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Loudon, Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcaatlo-on-Tyne, Paisley 
Truro, 4c. 

For Prosijpctus, Ac., apnly to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
Duiversity, St. Andrews, N.B. 


T 


HE 


J ust published. 

Price Is., per post, Is. 4Jd. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1892. 


Loudon : Maoitllan 4 Co. | Manchester: J. E. Cokmsii. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 

NEW SERIES. 


TO AUTHORS. 

Aulhor*) desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
wile of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
pl.to- themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 021 , West 
1 In i in nth Street, New York. A sale of over 2 Uo,oo i copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For aU particulars communicate as 
above. 


The Second Volume of BEHATSEK’S Translation of 
MIKK BOND'S GENERAL HISTOBY ia Now Beady. It 
oontains the Moslem Version of our Bible Stories, from the 
Death of Musa (Moses), to the Mission of I’sa (Jesus), about 
whose birth, life, and death many details are given; also the 
Biographies of Alexander the Oreat, of certain Philosophers 
and of the Kings of the first four Persian dynasties, Ac., itc. 
Copies of this Volume (price Ten Shillings) can be obtained 
at the office of the Oriental Translation Find, Royal 
Asiatio Society, 22, Albemarle Street, W., and from all 

P. F. Arhutbxot. 


COLLECTORS of GEOROE MEREDITH’S WORKS will 
do well to procure a Copy of the Pint American Edition of 
this great Sonnet sequence. 

This Edition wax issued in November last, exquisitely 
gotten up on Von Odder'* hand-made paper, totally uncut 
in vellum wrappers, and consisted of— 

400 Copies, Demy 8vo (150 only unsold) .... 6s. net. 

40 Copies, Large-Paper (12 only unsold) .... 20s. net. 

10 Copies, Large-Paper, Japan vellum (2 unsold) . 40s. net 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher, 

87, Exchange Street, Portland, Mains. 


ROBERT COOKS & CO. 


TVPSSRS. 

rTu r “pounce that the FIRST and SECOND NUMBERS 

of their NEW SERIES of MODERN METHODS are now ready. 

“The scries promises, for comprehensiveness, accuracy and origi¬ 
nality, as well as beauty of production, to rival, if not excel, the most 
successful works of this description hitherto published.”— The ipuc*. 

No. 1. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 

METHOD. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, re¬ 
produced from Photographs speciiuly taken for this work. Folio 
size, 75 pp„ paper cover, 8s. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net; post free. 

No. 2. OTTO PEENIGER’S VIOLIN METHOD. 

A complete course—oondse, lucid, and gradual, with pianoforte 
accompaniment to all the original and selected pieces. All the 
positions fully illustrated from photographs expressly taken for 
this work. large quarto size, 147 pp.. with separate Violin port, 
3b PP-. Paper cover, 3s. 6d. net; doth, 5c. net; post free. 

Other METHODS in preparation. 

Roukut Cocas 4 Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


HOMILIES OF 8CIENCE. 

By DB. PAUL CABUS. 

Cloth, gilt top, 317 pp., 6s. 6th 

“These brief essays, chiefly upon religious thought and practical 
ethics, first appeared as editorials in The Open Court, a remarkably 
strong and original Chicago publication devoted to advanced thought. 
W hile these essays are opposed to some of the teachings of dogmatic 
Christianity, they are full of the spirit of the highest Christian 
morality, and are not in any true sense antagonistic to religious faith. 
They are constructive rather than destructive.” 

„„„ . , _ , Review of Reviews (American Edition). 

While professing devotion to all the essence of religion, and urging 
the practice of all Christian virtues, the author attacks dogma with 
the pitiless persistency of the positivist, and leaves little behind him 
but fragments. Yet many of his articles might appear without 
criticism in the most orthodox Church weeklies and maeaxinea.” 

__ Few Vork Herald. 

THE SOUL OF MAN; 

Ah Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Experimental 
Psychology. 

By DB. PAUL CARTJS. 

With 102 Illustrative Cuts and Diagrams. 474 pp., cloth, 12*. &L 
“ It caunot be read heedlessly. Its crisp sentences challenge attein 
tion. It bristles with epigrammatic definitions of abstract term*, 
many of them venr happily put. Its more strictly philosophical por¬ 
tions are peculiarly felicitous. They stir the soul of the reader. They 

scatter broadcast germinating thoughts.Everywhere the language 

is terse and incisive, and some sections are models of conciseness'” 
Awisrican (Quarterly Journal of Insanity . 
London: Edward Arnold, 87, Bedford Street, Strand, 
Publisher to the India Office, 


Booksellers. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 362 pp., cloth boards, 6s., poat free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16 th, and 16 th Chapters of the Gospel bv 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. y 

London; Alkxa.ndkb & Suki’ukaud, Fumival Street, E.C. 


Tie Autotype Goipy, London, 

Renowned (or the exceUence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, He., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalx, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettle, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
In Guy’s Hospital; “ Spurao," by Herbert Draper, Sic., Ac. s 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo, 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various GaUeries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, "AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post freo to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

STOLEN HONEY. By Margaret B. 

CROSS, Author of “ Thyme and Rue." rols. 

AN EAST LONDON MYSTERY. 

By ADELINE 8ERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke’s I 
Daughter," “A Life Sentence," 4c. 3 vols. 

THE SHELLING of the PEAS. By I 

MARY ALBERT. 3 vols. 

FAIREST of THREE. By Henry I 

CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modem Greek Heroine," “A Wily | 
Widow," 4c. 3 vols. 

THE AFTERMATH. By Noel Dene. 

2 vols- 

THE WRONG that WAS DONE. By I 

V. W. ROBINSON, Author ot “Grandmother’s Money," 4c. I 

3 rols. 

“ The motive of * The Wrong that was Done' shows Mr. Robinson at I 
Ills strongest as an inventor of interesting episodes.’ —Athen »«u»n. ! 

A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. B; 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW POETICAL WORK BY THE LATE EARL OF LYTTON, 

M A E A H 

By OWEN MEREDITH. 

Fcap. 8VO, 6s. 6d. [On March n. 

This volume, in addition to a collection of Poems by Lord Lytton, all hitherto unpublished, will 
include the one upon which he was engaged at the time of bis death. 

NEW POETICAL WORK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., 

Author of “ The Light of Asia,” “ The Light of the World,” & 0 . 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


[Just published. 


I 


Lady GERTRU DE STOCK, Author of “ Linked Lives,” 4c. 3 vol 
“A story that is always readable, sometimes touching, and in parts 
highly sensational .Court Journal. 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A., 

Author of “ The Life of Lord Cloncurry,” “ Private Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O’Connell, M.P.,” Ac. 
8vo, 14s. 

Mr. FitzPatrick clears up some longstanding: mysteries with great sag ad tv, and by means of his minute and profound 
knowledge of documents, persons, and events succeeds in illuminating some of the darkest passages in the history of Irish oon- 

qiTTTP TTIHR nf MARHTT Hv ft M I spimey, and of the treachnv ko constantly associated with it On almost every page he throws an authentic and instructive 

Ui ill AVu. y • I light on the darker sides of the Irish history of the times with which he is dealing.Mr. FitzPatrick’a book may be com¬ 

mended alike for its historical importance and for its intrinsic interest.”— The Times. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Abnold, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

With 71 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

“ No more charming book of travel has been published for many a day than ‘ Seas and Lands.’ Graphic. 

NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall. F.R.8. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Selection from Contents :— The Sabbath—Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre’’—Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves—Count 
Rumford—Ixiuis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rainbow and its Congeners—Thomas Young—Life in the Alps—About 
Common Water—Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis. 

GAMES, ANCIENT and ORIENTAL, and HOW to PLAY THEM. 

Being the Games of the Ancient Egy ptiana, the Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Ludua Latronculorura of the 
Romans, and the Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, and Magic Squares. By EDWARD 
FALKENER. W ith numerous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo, *ls. 


ROBINS. Author of “ The Tree of Knowledge," “A Folse Position," 
4c. 3 vols. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 3d. 

ONE REASON WHY. 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

A CROOKED PATH. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

NINETTE. 

By the AUTHOR of “VERA," “BLUE RoSEi*,’’ 4c. 

THE AWAKENING of MAR7 FEN- 

WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By the Author of “ Joliu Halifax, Gentleman." 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

By M. E. LE t'LERC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 

By JESSIE EOTHEROll.L. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(8TONYHUR8T SERIES.) 

Edited by RICHARD F. CLARKE, 8.J. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Chables S. Devas, Examiner 


in 


Political Economy at the Royal University of Ireland, Author of “ Groundwork of Economics,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5*. 

BY THE AUTHOB of “JOHN HALIFAX.” | 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 

NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


By R. 


BY THE AUTHOR of "SAM SLICK.” 

HUMAN 


NATURE and 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; 

Life in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN | 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAO DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM OBAF.ME. | LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of .NURLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNE-v | PHG'.BE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND 111S LASS. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 

SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. By Henry Parry 

LIDDON, D.D., D.C L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

COLLOQUIES on PREACHING. By Henry Twells, M.A., 

Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral, Rector of Waltham, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

PHASES of ANIMAL LIFE, PAST and PRESENT. 

LYDEKKER, B.A. With 82 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ An interesting series of studies.All that the author has to say about the lees known, strange, and gigantic creature* 

which existed in the earlier ages, and which are now only revealed to us by their bones—the Plesiosaurs, the Dinosaurs, and 
the Pterodactylea—is very readable and attractive, and the book will undoubtedly find many readers .”—Daily Tcltyraph. 

A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. 

HERMANN KOLBE. Translated and Edited by T. 8. HUMPIDGE, Ph D., late Professor of Chemistry in the 
University College of Wales. Aberystwith. Third Edition. Revised by H. LLOYD 8NAPE, Ph.D., D.8c. (Lond.), 
Professor of Chemistry in the University College of Wales, Aberystwith. With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
63 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 

and Tutor of Balliol College. Crown 8vo. 

Paut I.—FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 10s Gd. 

Part II.-FROM the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. 600-448 B.C. lfle. 6d. 

[ J usl published. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE 8ALIS. 

NEW-LAID EGOS : Hints for Amateur Poultry-Rearers. By Mrs. 

DE SALTS, Authoress of ” Savouries A la Mode,” “ Entities it la Mode,” “Soupe and Dressed Fish it la Mode,” 
Oysters it la Mode,” &c. Crown bvo, Is. Gd. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN k CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

A NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE 

Iiy MARIE CORELLI, 

Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” 

ENTITLED 

THE SOUL of LILITH 

Is ready this day, in 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE Al THOR OF “ THE MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 

By Mi's. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BV THE Al THOR OF “ THE HOI sE 
ON THE MARSH.’ 

RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “ Those We*teuton Girls," Ac. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

MATTHEW TINDALE. 

By AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SM3TH. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MONTORIO,” Ac. 

MELMOTH THE WANDERER 

llv CHARLES ROBERT MATI RIN, Author of 
” Bertram.” Reprinted from the Original Tevt, with a 
Portrait and a Memoir of the Author, and u Bibliography 
of his Works. In 3 vols., fiost Svo, 24s. 


To he obtained at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

NEW 3s. 6d. EDITION. 

Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 

The following VOLUMES have appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet doth: — 

EAST LYNNE. 

THE CHANNINGS. 

MBS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTER. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
THE RED COURT FARM. 

WITHIN the MAZE. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

EDINA. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. 

LADY GRACE. 

BESSY BANE. 

PARKWATER. 

THE UNHOLY WISH, Ac. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 
THE MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
ADAM GRAINGER, and other Stories. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 

Each Volume is crown Svo si/e, and bound in searht cloth 
lettered on the Bide, and will be sold sej uratcly. 

The published price is 3s. 6d. 


Ricii.\m> Huntley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

1 in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR JEBB’8 
” SOrHOCLES.” 

SOPHOCLES: the Flays and Fragments. 

With Critical Notes. Commentary, and Translation in 
English Trose. By K. C. JEBB, Litt-.I)., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
Svo. Vol. V. Thaciiinmak. 12s. Gd. 

Now ready, Third Edition, crown Svo, 12s. Gd. 

EURIPIDES. — BAOCHiE. With Critical 

and Explanatory Notes, and with numerous Illustrations 
fr«>m Works of Ancient Art. By J. E. SANDY8. Litt.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


Now ready, demy Svo, 12*. Gd. 

STATUTES of LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

Arranged bv the late HENRY BRADSHAW, sometime 
Fellow of 'King’s College, Cambridge, and University 
Librarian. With Illustrative Documents. Edited for the 
Syndics of the U niversity Press by C HR. W ORDS WORTH, 
M.A. Tart I. containing the Complete Text of “ Liber 
Niger.” with Mr. Bradshaw’.* Memorandums. Demy 8vo, 
12s. lid. 

Nearly ready, demv Svo, cloth, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 

THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY 

and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By WILLIAM RIDGE¬ 
WAY, M.A.. rrofessor ot Greek in Queen’s CoUege, 
Cork, lute Fellow of Gonville and Caiua CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

Vol. I., demy Svo, in the presa. 

A TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL 

THEORY of ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. LOVE, 
M.A., Eellow and Lecturer of St. John’. CoUege, 
Cambridge. In 2 vols. 


A 


HARMONY of the GOSPELS in the 

WORDS of the RF.VI8ED VERSION, with copious 
References, Tables, &c. Arranged by the Rev. C. C. 
JAME8. M.A., Rector of Wortliam, Suffolk, late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 5s. 


LETTERS PATENT of ELIZABETH and 

JAMES the FIRST, addressed to the University of 
Cambridge, with other Documents. Edited, with a 
Translation of the Letters of Elizabeth, by JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the University. 
Demy Svo, 2s. Gd. 

Now readv, Part II., Moderately Easy, 2s. 

GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK 

and LATIN AUTHORS. For Fint Sight Translation. 
Selected and supplied with Short Notes for Beginners by 
H. BENDALL, M.A., Head Master, and C. E. 
LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath 
Proprietary School. Tart I. Easy. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Parc II. Moderately Easy. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


New Volume of the Cambridge Historical 
Essays. 

THE SOMERSET RELIGIOUS HOUSES. 

By W. A. J. AKCHBOLD, B.A., LL.B., Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, ^ Prince Consort Dissertation, 185*».) Crown 
tivo, 108. Gd. 

New Volume of the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. 

THE BOOK of EZEKIEL. By the Rev. 

A. B. DAVIDSON, D.l)., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis in the New College, Edinburgh. 5s. 

New Volume of the Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTH- 

IANS. Edited by the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. 3s. 

New Volume of the Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series. 

New Volume, now ready, 3s. Gd. 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By 0. Smith, 

M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

“ The cxplauatiou# of the fumlumental principles ami processes are 
treated with a clean lew, conciseness, ami conipleteucs* that make the 
•jook a delight to read."— Nature. 

New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 

Now ready, Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

BOOK6 III., IV. The Text from the very ancient MS. 
in the Cambridge University Library, collated with six 
other MSS. Edited, with a Life from the German of 
EBERT, and with Notes, &c.,by J. E. B. MAYOR, M. A., 
Trofessor of Latin, and J. R. LUMBY, D.D., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity. 7s. 6d. 

MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 2s. Gd. 

London : C. J. CLAY A SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse. 

Avk Maria Lane. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOSEPH SEVERN. 

By WILLIAM SHARP. 
tVitli Portrait, Facsimiles, and other Illustration*. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

Severn is chielly remembered now because of his dose 
friendship with John Keats. It was in hi* arms that the 
young poet expired at Rome in 1821. In later life 8evern, 
who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appoint¬ 
ment of British Consul at Rome, and this fact and his associa¬ 
tion with the memory of his early friend brought him into 
social and literary contact with many of the celebrities of the 
century. 

THE RUIN of the SOUDAN 

Cause, Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY RUSSELL 
Fully Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“ The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark 
pages of the history of a dark land .”—Edinburgh lie view. 


HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. 

By FRANK ARCHER. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 

By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. Being the 
New Volume in “Preachers of the Age” Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PENSIONS for ALL at SIXTY, 

and AN EIGHT HOURS DAY. By the CHAIRMAN 
of a YORKSHIRE SCHOOL BOARD. Crown 8vo. 
paper covers, 6d.; parchment, Is. 


EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. 

J. E. H. GORDON. 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, 7s. (id. 


TWO NEW STORIES, uniform with the Shilling Edition 
of RUDYARD KIPLING'S TALES, 

MARRIED by PROXY. By a 

“NEW HUMOURIST.” 

The VISITOR’S BOOK: Sketches 

in a Swiss Hotel. By “ IGNOTUS ” 

Demy 8vo, paper covers, Is. each. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. 6d. [Just mulj. 

Being the Third Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVELS." 

Crown Svo, doth. 

THOMAS HARDY’S STORIES. 

Uniform crown Svo volume-, boards, 2s; doth, 2s. Sd.. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

THE LAODICEAN. 

THE RETURN of the NATIVE. 

THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

TWO on a TOWER. 

Louclcm : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Lid., 
St. Duns tan’ a House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1892. 

No. 1037, New Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond, with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The Recollections of Marshal Macdonald, Duke 

of Tarentum. Edited by Camille Rousset. 

Translated by 8. L. Simeon. In 2 vols. 

(Bentley.) 

The career of Marshal Macdonald is unique 
in the history of the wars of the Revolution 
and the First Empire. His name is not asso¬ 
ciated either with the glories of the famous 
campaigns of the Revolution or with the 
triumphs of the Grand Army; Macdonald 
served neither at Areola nor at Marengo, 
neither at Austerlitz nor at Jena; he was 
not one of Bonaparte’s pupils in the art of 
war whom the Emperor gathered round him¬ 
self as his first marshals ; it was not, indeed, 
until the days of his greatest military 
achievements were passed that Napoleon 
summoned Macdonald to his side. Most of, 
the marshals were continuously employed 
from 1793 to 1814 ; but Macdonald experi¬ 
enced a check in the middle of his career, 
and never saw service during eight of the 
most important military years of mis period, 
from 1801 to 1809. His Recollections, 
therefore, are shorn of the interest which 
belongs to such a work, for instance, as 
Marbot’s Memoirs, containing the whole 
epopee of the Grand Army. There can be no 
doubt that Napoleon preferred not to employ 
under himself generals who had commanded 
armies in the days of the Direotoiy—it was 
but natural that he should bestow his 
favours chiefly on the men whom he had 
himself trained; but the exclusion must 
have seemed rather harsh to men like 
Jourdan, Brune, and Macdonald, who had 
won their brevets as generals in the time 
of the Republic ana in many instances 
before Bonaparte himself. The absence of 
Macdonald from the field during the palmy 
days of the Grand Army detracts somewhat 
from the value of his Recollections, which 
refer to two distinct epochs of French 
military history, extending from 1792 to 
1801, and from 1809 to 1814. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Simeon’s 
translation is the note at the end of vol. i. on 
the Marshal’s family. It seems, from this 
note, that his real name was not Macdonald 
at all. His father was one Vail Maca- 
ehaim, the son of Ronald Macachaim, a 
farmer in the island of South Uist, in the 
Hebrides. The Macachaims of Uist are a 
far-away sept of the Macdonalds of Clan- 
ranald, and the father of the marshal 
appears to have assumed the name of 
Macdonald on finally taking up his resi¬ 
dence in France. Vail Macachaim was 
intended for the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
and was educated for that purpose at the 


Scotch College in Paris; but he abandoned 
this profession, and became a village 
schoolmaster and tutor iu the family of 
Clanranald. Like his patrons, the young 
Highlander was a zealous Jacobite; and 
he accompanied the famous heroine, Flora 
Macdonald, when she undertook the 
perilous task of conveying the hotly 
pursued Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
from Uist to Skye. He escaped to France 
with the Young Pretender, and owing to 
his knowledge of French received a com¬ 
mission in Ogilvie’s regiment of foot, one 
of the two Scottish regiments then raised 
for the service of France. The Marshal 
himself, like the editor of his Recollections, 
M. Camille Rousset, seems to have been 
ignorant of the change of name; and Mr. 
Simeon, the translator, deserves credit for 
putting on record this curious piece of 
information. The Jacobite officer was re¬ 
tired on a pension of three hundred livres 
in 1763, and then settled at Sancerre. 
He married a French lady, and the future 
Marshal of France was the only son 
who survived childhood. The boy was 
educated for the army; and after passing a 
few months in the regiment of Maillebois 
in the Dutch service, he received a lieuten¬ 
ancy in the regiment commanded by the 
Comte de Dillon. In subsequent years 
Macdonald regarded himself as affected by 
the decree expelling officers of noble birth 
from the army of the Republic. But it is 
difficult to see why the grandson of a small 
Hebridean farmer should have been con¬ 
sidered a nobleman, and his admis¬ 
sion to a grade in the army of the old 
regime shows how loosely the definition of 
nobility was then drawn. Macdonald did 
not emigrate like most of his fellow officers 
in Dillon’s regiment, not because he was a 
artisan of the Revolution, but because he 
ad been recently married. He rose rapidly 
in the army, did good service at the battle 
of Jemmappes, and was promoted general 
of brigade in 1793. He became general of 
division in the following year, and showed 
ability and energy in Pichegrue’s conquest 
of Holland. 

The three chief events in Macdonald’s 
military career were the battle of the 
Trebbia, the passage of the Spliigen, and 
the battle of the Katzbach; and on these 
three episodes there is too little informa¬ 
tion in his Recollections. The battle of 
the Trebbia was fought in 1799, and can 
certainly not be called a victory. Suwaroff, 
at the head of a great Russian and Austrian 
army, had in that year swept across the 
north of Italy and driven the remains of 
the French army, which had occupied Lom¬ 
bardy, into Genoa. Macdonald was at this 
time commanding the French troops in 
Rome and Naples. On hearing of the 
Russian victories, he collected his forces 
and marched north to attack Suwaroff in 
the flank. He gained some small successes, 
picked up two divisions of the army of Italy, 
which had been separated from the main 
army by the impetuosity of the Russian 
advance, and combined further offensive 
movements with Moreau, who was com¬ 
manding at Genoa. It was agreed that the 
two armies of Macdonald and Moreau 
should catch Suwaroff between two fires; 


but, as the Marshal makes very evident, 
Moreau failed to keep his engagement. 
For three days Macdonald fought the 
bulk of the Russian army alone on the 
banks of the river Trebbia. The success of 
his operations was much impeded by the 
misconduct of the two generals who com¬ 
manded the detached divisions of the army 
of Italy, and who could not conceal their 
dislike at being placed under the authority 
of the general of the army of Naples; and 
the result, therefore, of the three days’ 
fighting was a disastrous, though not in¬ 
glorious, defeat for Macdonald. He then 
executed a masterly retreat across the Apen¬ 
nines, and brought his army safely to 
Genoa. 

Macdonald’s conduct, both in Naples and 
at the battle of the Trebbia, proved him to 
be a man fit for supreme command. Bona¬ 
parte, when First Consul, nominated him to 
the command of a new army, entitled the 
army of the Orisons, in 1800. The victory 
of Marengo had won back Lombardy for 
the French, but the Austrians still held the 
line of the Adige. Macdonald, with the 
army of the Orisons, was ordered to turn 
the Austrian positions by forcing the passage 
of the Spliigen. It was the depth of winter; 
avalanches, in Macdonald’s own words, 
“swallowed whole squadrons” (vol. i., p. 
283); but the army nevertheless completed 
its stupendous task, and the Austrians had 
to fall back. This, the most remarkable 
feat in Macdonald’s military life, and one 
of the most marvellous proofs of the extra¬ 
ordinary efficiency of the French army at that 
period, receives only a single page in these 
Recollections. We could well have spared 
many pages of gossip about the Restoration 
in the second volume for a more detailed 
description of this famous march. 

After the passage of the Spliigen, Mac¬ 
donald remained unemployed until 1809. 
He asserts that this was due to an accusation 
that he was a partisan of Moreau, but it is 
far more probable that Napoleon did not 
expect to find a faithful adherent in one 
who had been his equal in rank. But in 
1809, when the Grand Army had been 
nearly destroyed, and its successor was 
largely composed of foreigners and con¬ 
scripts, the Emperor was obliged to have 
recourse to the oiler generals. Macdonald 
was called from his lotirement, and with 
Eugene Beauharnais brought an army 
from Italy to Napoleon’s assistance after 
the repulse of Aspern, when he was shut up 
in the island of Lobau. Macdonald played 
a distinguished part in winning the victory 
of Wagram, and received his baton on 
the field of battle. From this time he 
was constantly employed; he acted succes¬ 
sively as Governor of Styria and as 
Governor of Catalonia; and in 1812 he 
commanded a corps d’armre of Prussians, 
Westphalians, and Poles in the Russian 
campaign. He acted on the extreme left 
of the invading army, and the most 
notable event of his command was the 
desertion of his Prussian division on 
the news of the disastrous retreat from 
Moscow. In August, 1813, he was de¬ 
tached to act against the Prussians in 
Silesia, and was defeated at the Katzbach by 
Bliicher, a defeat which he attributes to the 
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youth and inexperience of hie troops. No 
part of the Marshal’s Recollections is more 
interesting than his description of the utter 
disorganisation of the French army after 
the rout at Leipzig. It is only necessary 
to compare Marbors picture of the Grand 
Army in its heyday with Macdonald’s 
account of the disorderly rabble which 
followed Napoleon out of Germany in 1813, 
to understand how the conqueror of Auster- 
litz and Jena became the conquered of 
Leipzig. 

Macdonald, though he had not been one 
of Napoleon’s favourites, remained faithful 
to the defeated monarch until the very 
last. Even when those on whom he 
had showered honours and wealth, like 
Ney and Marmont, deserted their Emperor, 
Macdonald remained loyal until the abdi¬ 
cation at Fontainebleau. After he had 
sworn allegiance to Louis XVIII., he re¬ 
mained equally true to his new sovereign, 
and refused to recognise Napoleon'on his 
return from Elba. The rugged loyalty and 
honesty which he thus showed appear in 
every page of his Recollections. They are 
not graphic, like the Memoirs of Marbot, 
but carelessly written. Nevertheless, they 
are very interesting, owing to the blunt 
sincerity of the autnor; and although we 
must regret that a lack of the sense of his¬ 
torical perspective or excessive modesty 
prevented him from attaching sufficient 
weight to such striking episodes as the 
passage of the Splugen, one cannot but 
appreciate the sterling qualities of Marshal 
Macdonald as a man and a general. 

The translator has done his work ade¬ 
quately ; but it would have been far more 
useful if he had compiled a proper index, 
instead of adding an unnecessary and mean¬ 
ingless list of battles. When will editors 
of Memoirs learn that an index doubles the 
value of such works, and that the absence 
of one is intensely irritating to historical 
students and likewise to the reading public ? 

H. Moese Stephens. 


“ The Princess Maleine ” and “ The Intruder .” 
From the original of Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Gerard Harry. With an 
Introduction by Hall Caine. (Heine- 
mann.) 

In an interesting and suggestive, but at the 
same time inadequate, preface to this 
English translation of “La Princesse 
Maleine ” and “ L’Intruse,” Mr. Hall 
Caine perpetrates the same error into which 
others who have written upon Maeterlinck 
have fallen. The young Belgian writer was 
not “discovered” by M. Octave Mirbeau 
(to whom is Mr. Caine’s allusion, more 
polite than exact: “one of the first of 
French critics”) any more than, in this 
country, he was first written about by Mr. 
William Archer. All who have closely 
followed the recent development of Belgian 
literature have been familiar with the 
writings, critical, poetic, and dramatic, of 
one who by the consent of most of his 
countrymen takes a leading place in the 
literary league known as “La Jeune 
Belgique.” I do not know how far back 
the author of “ La Princesse Maleine ” first 
began to write; but I remember that there 


appeared early in 1886, in a long since 
defunct Paris periodical, one of the most 
striking of his prose studies. Six years 
ago M. Maeterlinck was so exigent in the 
matter of his Flemish nationality that he 
signed his poems and articles “ Mooris 
Maeterlinck.” The “ Maurice ” came later 
when he found that a Belgian wrote and 
spoke a universal tongue, and a Fleming 
what from a broad standpoint can be called 
only a provincial dialect. So far back as 
six years ago “ Mooris Maeterlinck ” pro¬ 
jected, and indeed announced, two volumes: 
one, a collection of poems under the general 
title “Les Symboliques,” and the other 
“ Histoires Gothiques,” to comprise several 
imaginative and more or less fantastic prose 
studies. Neither book has yet appeared. 
At any rate the “ Histoires Gothiques ” 
has not; for it is possible that this 
author’s sole published volume of verse, 
Serres Chaudes, contains the essential part 
of what was to appear in “Les Sym¬ 
boliques.” There are Belgian critics who 
consider his prose to be as notable as his 
poetry, or even as his dramas; and though 
it seems to the present writer that Maeter¬ 
linck has as yet done too little in prose 
to enable one to form an adequate estimate 
of his powers in this direction, he certainly 
anticipates from the author of “ Onirologie ” 
and “ Le Massacre des Innocents ” work as 
distinctive in kind as has already been 
achieved by the poet of Serres Chaudes or 
the dramatists intime of “La Princesse 
Maleine.” 

The first adequate, and as yet the best, 
estimate of Maeterlinck (allowing for a few 
eccentricities of phrase and judgment), 
appeared late in 1889: that is, some nine 
months anterior to the startling pronuneia- 
mento of M. Octave Mirbeau in Le Figaro 
of August 1890. It was from the pen of 
M. Albert Arnay, the ablest of the younger 
Belgian critics. But since “ the honour of 
revelation” seems something over which 
wrangling is apt to occur, it may be as well to 
add that the earliest Voice in the Wilderness 
was that of M. Georges Rodenbach, himself 
a charming poet and able novelist—“un 
poete que le joumalisme parisien a tue,” 
writes a candid confrere. It was M. Amay’s 
enthusiastic appreciation, however, that first 
drew general attention to the young Ghent 
advocate; for though his essay did not 
appear in a conspicuous quarter, it was 
widely commented upon, alluded to, and 
even quoted. M. Arnay did not designate 
his countryman a Belgian Shakspere; and 
though alert to Maeterlinck’s indebtedness 
to certain of the Elizabethans, and to our 
great dramatist in particular, did not pre¬ 
sume to rank “ La Princesse Maleine ” with 
“Macbeth” or “Lear.” Had he done so, 
particularly with implied depreciation of 
Shakspere, there is no doubt but that he 
would have been hearkened to greedily 
across the Meuse and even beyond the 
Channel. 

The drawback to Mr. Hall Caine’s intro¬ 
ductory essay is his evident unfamiliarity 
with much that M. Maeterlinck has done, and 
what, perhaps wrongly, I take to be his 
obliviousness of the contemporary Frauco- 
Flemish movement, and with Maeterlinck’s 
position—not that of isolation, but as one of 


a band of young writers, as indeed avowedly 
a follower of one to whom his kinship is 
unmistakable. There are two things essen¬ 
tial to a proper understanding of this 
author’s writings : some knowledge of the 
complex circumstances which have made 
him what he is, of his avowed aims and 
obvious tendencies, and somo acquaintance 
with the literary movement of whioh he is 
but one among several, and, indeed, with the 
immediate derivations and remoter origins 
of this movement. For, if ever there was 
a writer the direct outcome of visible shaping 
influences,itisMauriceMaeterlinck. Perhaps 
the mistake with most critics has been in 
taking him too seriously. After all, he is 
still in his “ twenties,” for he was born so 
late as 1864. Moreover, and notwithstand¬ 
ing “Les Aveugles,” “L’lntruse,” “La 
Pnncesse Maleine,” and “ Les Sept Prin¬ 
cesses” (of which, by the way, Mr. Caine does 
not seem to have heard), he has not yet 
“ found ” himself. The retrograde swing is 
very notable in “ Les Sept Princesses ”; 
indeed, if M. Maeterlinck’s next dramatic 
work does not show a triumphant counter¬ 
movement, his friends will begin to fear 
that, in the words of Heine, he is a young 
man with a brilliant future—behind him. 

A strain of English blood, I understand, 
runs in the veins of M. Maeterlinck. How¬ 
soever this may be, his literary inheritance 
is markedly English. He himself admits this; 
and it is doubtful if any continental writer, 
even M. Paul Bourget (none approached the 
late Emile Hennequin), is more intimate not 
only with our latter-day poets, but with tho 
superb wilderness of Elizabethan literature 
itself. True, there is his admission about his 
debt to Villiers de l’lsle- Adam. He did not 
“ stay with the latter as a sort of literary 
pupil,” as Mr. Caine states; but during a 
seven months’ residence in Paris (in 1886) 
he saw a good deal of this fascinating if 
sometimes disappointing writer, whom he 
so much admires: 

“ Je voyais tres souvent Villiers de l’lsle-Adam 
pendant les sept mois que j’ai passes a Paris. 
C’etait a la brasserie Pouaset, au faubourg 
Montmartre. II y avait la Saint-Pol-Boux, 
Mikhael, Quillard, Darzens; Mendes y passait 
quelquefois, toujours charmeur. Tout ce que 
j’ai fait, c’est a Villiers que je le dois, a ses con¬ 
versations plus qu’a ses oeuvres que j’admire 
beaucoup d’ailleurs ”; 

as he communicated to the adventurous 
M. Huret, most debonair of interviewers. In 
a word, Villiers de l’lsle-Adam was to him 
much what Gustave Flaubert was to Guy 
de Maupassant, a dominating personal influ¬ 
ence. But he has testified again and again 
to the supreme magnitude of his debt to 
Shakspere: to M. Huret himself, “ Shaks¬ 
pere, surtout! Shakspere! ” A comparison 
with something by Shakspere or one of the 
Elizabethans is as natural to him as to Mr. 
Swinburne. Thus, in a remarkable critical 
article (“ La Damnation de l’Artiste”): 

“ II y a la un tragique interne implacablement 
compact, mercuriel, vendneux, et qui fait songer 
a l’envers psyohologique d’une de ces inhabit- 
ables tragedies du sombre contemporain de 
Shakspere, l’irrespirable Cyril Tourneur.” 

After Shakspere, his acknowledged indebted¬ 
ness is to De Quincey, Rossetti, and Edgar 
Poe; artistically also, but less directly, 
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to Shelley, Thomas Hood (“The Haunted picture of horror. Let him lay aside duce certain effects; and to this end he 


House” in particular), Mr. Swinburne, “ Macbeth,” and be content first to study the wrought with a subtle skill so individual 
and Mr. William Morris; and, intellec- prosaic method of Sheridan Le Fanu in his because so truly artistic that it defies, or 
tually, to Carlyle, among other English masterpiece. Thereafter he will care less to at any rate has as yet defied, translation, 
writers; among French, pre-eminently to emphasise the tragic byplay of human fate The English rendering of “La Frinoesse 
bin friend and countryman, Charles Van by the introduction of so many unfortuitous Maleine ” is creditable m the main, though 
Jjerberghe, in some measure to Baude- coincidences. The moon will cease to grow more than this is not likely to be admitted 
laire, and more markedly to certain of the blood-red, the meteor to shoot beyond the by those familiar with the original; but 
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the essential quality, the rare atmosphere, 
of “ L’Intruse ” seems to me to have 
evaded the translator. Maeterlinck in this 


younger men, notably 8t6phane Mallarme quaking gable, the forest to break into flame, the essential quality, the rare atmosphere, 
and Jules Laforgue; among Germans, dis- the fountain to flow, and a great number of “ L’Intruse ” seems to me to have 
tinctly to Schopenhauer. But, after Shaks- of things and creatures to go into con- evaded the translator. Maeterlinck in this 
pore, it is chiefly from Rossetti and Poe— vulsions or distortions, simply because this piece is almost austere in his reserve, but 
from Poe and Rossetti would be nearer the or that objectionable person’s feelings are he is not bald; and the “ baldness ” of 
mark—that he derives that temperamental too highly excited, because this or that the style is the first thing that must 
excitement to which is due no small portion individual suffers the common lot untimely, strike the reader of the English verstei. 
of his work. In both instances he seems to Yet what remarkable things there are m As a literal rendering it may be excellent; 
me to have assimilated weakness rather this dramatic episode ! The incident of but more than this is wanted in what should 
than strength. If he had never read “ The Maleine and the nurse imprisoned in the be the re-creation of a work of art. It is 


than strength. If he had never read “ The Maleine and tne nurse imprisoned in the tie the re-creation of a work of art. It is 
Fall of the House of the Usher,” never dark windowless tower, ana of the coming the playwright fallacy that has misled many 
lusted after the verbal effects of “Ulalume,” of the sunlight on the misplacement of a people besides Mr. Caine. The gods be 
his poems and dramatic writings might stone, “ soft and warm as new milk,” for thanked, stage-craft and stage-exigencies 
have had a stronger fibre. He has been instance; or the scene where Maleine lies have nothing to do with certain forms of 
deeply impressed by the author of “The alone in her remote room—where nothing imaginative dramatic art. A new method 
House of Life,” but it is not the real is visible save the glaring red eyes of the is coming into literature, and Maeterlinck 
massiveness underlying the over-wrought dog Pluto as the great black beast crouches is one of those who deserve honour as 
surface of Rossetti’s work that has most in abject terror of it knows not what—with pioneers in a difficult path. He overdoes 
appealed to him. His radical danger is spiritual prevision of that horror of death his “ points ” too often; he has all manner 
uncontrolled imagination. In his latest which is so soon to come upon her; or the of irritating, because needless, irrelevancies; 


ation of a work of art. It is 
;ht fallacy that has misled many 


of the sunlight on the misplacement of a people besides Mr. Caine. The gods be 
stone, “ soft and warm as new milk,” for thanked, stage-craft and stage-exkenciee 
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work, published last year, this is again and final agony of the King in that brief interval and he again and again gives himself 
emphatically demonstrated. “Les Sept where his words have a different ring from artistically away, through his trust in 
Princesses ” has grace, a strange indefinable that of the mannikin he was or the imbecile treasured formulas. It is not in the acd- 
haunting charm, and once or twice a touch he is to become; or, again, in those brief dents of his dramatic expression that he is 
of power; and having this, it has much, electric “ asides,” as when the King, the original writer, but in that insight 
But no work of so* puerile a conception, no stricken with remorse before the murder is which is his own, that phrasing, that atmo- 
dramatic presentment so essentially un- actually committed, whisperingly exclaims, sphere. I read an amazing statement 
dramatic, no imaginative effort so uncon- in allusion to Maleine’s weakness and help- recently, that Maeterlinck was the first to 
trolled by the saving sense of the artistically lessness, “She cannot even lift a flower make impressive use of monotonous repeti- 
incongruous, can take rank as a notable with her hands! She trembles when tive effects. Needless to cite refutations 
achievement. It is, in a word, a Hans holding but a poor little. flower in her from many dramatists and dramatic poets 


E ioneers in a difficult path. He overdoes 
is “ points ” too often; he has all manner 
of irritating, because needless,irrelevancies; 


so uncon- in allusion to Maleine’s weakness and help- recently, that Maeterlinck was the first to 
artistically lessness, “ She cannot even lift a flower make impressive use of monotonous repeti- 
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trembles when tive effects. Needless to cite refutations 
achievement. It is, in a word, a Hans holding but a poor little. flower in her from many dramatists and dramatic poets 
Andersen fairy story, needlessly retold in hands, and I . . . ”—as when, after back to Calderon, who occasionally used 

pseudo-dramatic form. True, to the student the deed is done and Hjalmar is distraught this means with overwhelming power, or 
of Maeterlinck’s achievement as a whole, by his misery so that his face has grown to turn for illustrations to the ancients, 
when every sidelight is of value, “Les like grey ash and his hair become utterly It is disenchanting to read “L’Intruse” 
Sept Princesses ” has a special interest; but blanched, some one suddenly exclaims, in its English guise, but easy to understand 
here it is unnecessary to say more than that “ The King looks as if he had fallen in the the impossibility of judging aright so indi- 
it has the faults, exaggerated in some snow.” vidual an artist as Maurice Maeterlinck save 

respects, of its predecessor. Mr. Caine is It is not, however, in “ La Princesse with intimate knowledge of his writings in 


when every sidelight is of value, “ Les like grey ash and his hair become utterly 
Sept Princesses ” has a special interest; but blanched, some one suddenly exclaims, 
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here it is unnecessary to say more than that 

it has the faults, exaggerated in some snow." vidual an artist as Maurice Maeterlinck save 

respects, of its predecessor. Mr. Caine is It is not, however, in “ La Princesse with intimate knowledge of his writings in 
of course right in saying that “La Princesse Maleine” that Maeterlinck’s highest their original form. For the reason that it 
Maleine ” is an episode in five acts rather achievement is to be found. In those is more crude, less concentrated, less essen- 
than a drama; and certainly “ Les Sept extraordinary dramatic phantasies, at once tially native to the writer, “ La Princesse 


than a drama; and certainly “ Les Sept extraordinary dramatic phantasies, at onc< 
Princesses ” is no drama, in any exact sense so mechanical in structure and so imagina 
of the word. In both works M. Maeterlinck, tively persuasive, “ Les Aveugles ” anc 
as M. Amay indicated at the time of the “ L’lntruse,” he not only reaches a highei 


so mechanical in structure and so imagina- Maleine ” has on the whole fared better, 
tively persuasive, “Les Aveugles” and Yet too often, even in little things, something 
“ L’lntruse,” he not only reaches a higher is missed. To give a single instance: when 


appearance of the earlier, has been eager to artistic level, but more adequately fulfils Maleine, in her dea*H-chamber, cries in her 
seek and demonstrate what he himself calls his aim than in the longer and more ambi- despairing misery, as olio turns again on her 
somewhere “ l’innombrable inconnu des tious and essentially more conventional work, bed, “ Si jepouvais m’endormir un moment 
pressentiments,” undeterred by the example But it is altogether a mistake to criticise .... MonDieu! Mon Dieu! Gomme je 
of Shakspere and Be Quincey. But Maeterlinck, the writer of imaginative dra- suis malade! ” it is not the same thing as 


a keen apprehension of the value of rare matic prose, as though he were Maeterlinck “ JLI l could but get a little sleep, u JLord! 
dramatic effects does not involve the the playwright. Mr. Caine says that the 0 Lord! How sick I feel.” By the way, 
capacityjof application, and again and again imagination of “ The Intruder ” is not is the translator an American ? A little 
.. e author has dramatic imagination; “ and for that reason beyond the passage just quoted he again 


“ If I could but get a little sleep. 0 Lord! 


y the way, 
f A little 


in “La Princesse Maleine” the author has dramatic imagination; “ and for that reason beyond the passage just quoted he again 
failed, either by crude obtrusion of this or it can never by any possibility grip, hold, renders “ Etes-vous malade, Maleine ? ” 
that “ point,” or by elaboration. The mur- and possess one hearer from a stall of the “Are you sick, Maleine?” Again, if a 
der-scene in the dark chamber of Maleine Haymarket Theatre, with Mrs. So-and-so’s new edition of this book be called for, it 


is more horrible than terrible; the evil 
Queen Ann is a vulgar murderess, not a 
soul wrought to tragic fury; and King 
Hjalmar is fantastic rather than convincing. 


?own brushing his right arm, and Mr. would be as well to set right two misprints 
So-and-so’s sleeve touching his left.” But on the “ Dramatis Personae ” page: where 


“ L’Intruse ” was never meant for the stage: 
nor for that matter was “ Les Aveugles.” 


M. Maeterlinck need not study a master- No one could expect “The Intruder” to be into “ Yostemonde.” 


“ Marcellos” is thrice given for “ Marcellos,” 
and where “ Ysselmonde ” is transformed 


piece of old-time for the hints of reserve: he 
will find even in the work of a modern 
novelist—if, indeed, as I have suspected 
more than once in reading and rereading 


effective on the stage; and as a matter of Besides a series of Notes sur Us Pre¬ 
tact, the ill-advised performances of these raphaelites, a Petite Anthologie dee Poites 
two pieces (the longer in Paris and the latins de la Decadence, and other critical 
shorter in both Paris and London) must undertakings, M. Maeterlinck is known to 
have convinced the most uncritical. In each have completed a new five-act drama on an 
composition M. Maeterlinck tried to pro- old-time theme. WilP'PelleasetMelisande” 


his play, he has not already gone thither— have convinced the most uncritical. In each have comi 
the secret of the austere touch in the de- composition M. Maeterlinck tried to pro- old-time ti 
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be a new departure, and a triumph? 
If not, and if too closely on the lines of 
“La Princesse Maleine” and “Les Sept 
Princesses,” it is more likely to he the 
author’s Sedan. 

William Sharp. 


Recollections of a Ilappy Life : being the 
Autobiography of Marianne North. Edited 
by her sister, Mrs. John Addington 
Symonds. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

It is not possible to describe Miss North’s 
autobiography better than is done in the 
title. The North gallery of paintings of 
plants in Kew Gardens has made her name 
widely known as an artist and a traveller ; 
and the two volumes now published not 
only furnish the story of how this great 
work was carried out, but provide a book 
of travels which by itself is probably a 
better gift even than the paintings, if the 
two things may be compared. 

Miss North came of a famous family of 
Norths, and on her mother’s side was 
descended from the Marjoribanks of Lees, 
on Tweedside—a mixture of race surely apt 
to determine strenuous effort. The account 
of her early days and home life takes the 
reader captive at the outset. Those early 
days were full of travel at home and on the 
continent; and the difficulties and pleasures 
of these journeys are so brightly described 
that one comes to the end of this chapter 
with backward glances at, among others, 
the parish clerk who 

“ was rather astonished that my father objected 
to his seating himself on the altar table during 
the sermon, with a long pole in his hands to 
touch up the heads and backs of those who 
went to sleep or did not behave with due 
solemnity.” 

There is much more about her musical educa¬ 
tion than about painting in the early years 
of her life, and the reminiscences range 
over a diverse group of famous men and 
women. Among the artistic friends of her 
youth were William Hunt and Prout, 
and if he may be mentioned in such com¬ 
pany, the otherwise admirable Edward Lear, 
whose Books of Nonsense and of Botany, 
however, played no part in her education 
beyond contributing to the number of happy 
days in her life. Among the earlier travels 
here referred to in but few words were visits 
to the Pyrenees and Spain, Eastern Europe, 
the Levant, and the Nile. 

Miss North’s travels in earnest began 
with a visit in 1871 to the United States 
and Canada, prolonged to Jamaica. In 
the following year she visited Brazil, and 
revelled in the beauties of tropical nature. 
The chief charm in her descriptions of such 
scenes is the freedom from endless botanical 
names and from glut of adjectives, which 
make pages of even Kingsley’s At Last read 
like a nurseryman’s catalogue, and afford 
no more pleasure to the botanist than to 
other readers. Miss North possessed and 
here uses the art of satisfying the reader 
that he knows quite well enough what 
Tillandsias, Bilbergias, and the like may be, 
since they are brought into the narrative 
with a note of their decorative effect. Here 
and elsewhero so much of the book is travel, 
and neither botany nor painting, that no 


reader will feel tempted to turn aside from 
passages of technical interest. These are 
short and sufficient for the passing effect. 
A visit to certain Brazilian mines is very 
happily related. 

“ At last Mr. G. came to fetch us; and on the 
Sunday before we left he read the service, three 
Cornish miners coming up from below to assist 
at it. Their captain afterwards made a speech 
to say ‘ what a pleasure and privilege it was, 
&c.’; on which Mr. G. said if they would only 
come up, he would read it every Sunday in the 
same way. ‘ Oh, no, it warn’t that, it war 
them four ladies all stannin’ of a row; it war 
so long sin’ he had seen four English ladies all 
at once'. ’ ” 

Visits to Teneriffe, California, Japan, 
Singapore, Borneo, Java, Ceylon followed 
rapidly; and on her return home in the 
beginning of 1877 an exhibition of her 
drawings was held at South Kensington 
with great success, though the fact is barely 
referred to here. In the autumn of the 
same year Miss North sailed again for 
Ceylon and India, visiting more particularly 
the Hill stations and Itajputana. On her 
return she made the munificent offer to 
Kew of her paintings and of a gallery to 
house them. This was of course accepted, 
and Mr. Eergusson designed the structure. 
This matter was little more than arranged 
when, taking a suggestion of Mr. Darwin’s 
very properly as a command, she set out 
again to paint Australian vegetation, 
visiting Sarawak on her way. She 
“ did ” Australia very thoroughly, includ¬ 
ing Queensland, New South Wales, Vic¬ 
toria, and Western Australia, as well as 
Tasmania and New Zealand, before return¬ 
ing by way of Honolulu, California, and 
the United States. She then spent a year 
in arranging her gallery, which was opened 
in June, 1882. In two months after that 
ceremony Miss North was on her way to 
South Africa, and returned in the following 
summer with a fresh harvest of pictures. 
Her return was in June; but she contrived 
to visit her sister at Davos, and find herself 
in September at Marseilles en route for the 
Seychelles—a journey which ended in a 
trial to her health. In November, 1884, 
she started on her last voyage, to Chili, to 
complete her great work by portraits of its 
characteristic vegetation, and on her return 
settled down at Alderley, in Gloucestershire, 
to make a garden and rost. To any one 
else the making of a garden is a serious 
labour, but in contrast with the preceding 
fifteen years of travel it was a fitting and 
tranquil end to a happy life. 

It is exceedingly difficult to say where the 
special charm of this book consists. It is 
not in the incessant travel and activity, how¬ 
ever one may admire the spirit and endur¬ 
ance of the writer, nor is it in the purely 
literary faculty that enables her to present 
this account of her work. From first to last 
there is an unaffected simplicity of writing 
and a width of sympathy in her sentiments 
that is commonly disclosed only in personal 
narrative—the frankness of an accomplished 
and amiable lady. There is a delightful 
account of her meeting with her friendly 
rivals, Miss Gordon Gumming and Miss 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop), and an excellent story 
(which Miss North did not believe) of a 


lady traveller, who, on a journey to New 
Guinea being proposed to her, answered 
that “ she was married now, and it was not 
the sort of place one could take a man to! ” 
Enough has been said to show the activity 
and indomitable spirit of the writer of this 
book. To most travellers it would have 
sufficed to make these journeys and return 
with complaints of the badness of the 
government and the villanies of steam-boat 
companies. Those who wish to see what 
Miss North did, in addition to covering more 
ground than probably any other man or 
womanin the timementioned,mustgo to Kew 
and see her painted garden of the world’s 
vegetation; and I venture to think that few 
will read these fascinating volumes without 
straightway making that short journey at 
all events. Apart from the botanical and 
the artistic interest in her life’s work, Miss 
North will ever be remembered as the 
author of a book which more than holds 
its own as a record of travel, of meetings 
with nature, and meetings with mon and 
women, full of subtle humour and graceful 
sympathy. 

George Murray, 


RECENT BROAD CHURCH THEOLOGY. 

The Broad Church. By H. It. Haweis. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. 

Fitzroy. (Blackwoods.) 

The Place of Authority in Religious Belief. 

By Y. H. Stanton. (Longmans.) 

Some two or three years ago a writer in one 
of our foremost magazines—I have a vague 
notion that it was Mr. Leslie Stephen- 
committed himself to the statement that the 
Broad Church party in the Church ot 
England was, or was becoming, extinct. 
An utterance more unfortunate, whether its 
implication was predicative or predictive, 
could scarcely have been hazarded. The 
point, we may admit, is not precisely adapted 
for immediate or prima facie discrimination. 
The very idea of organisation is as repug¬ 
nant as a party shibboleth to the standpoint 
of the Broad Churchman. “ Breadth,” as 
Bishop Thirlwall pointed out, is merely the 
converse of narrowness. As such, it indi¬ 
cates the principles and tendencies of a 
mode of thought, not the definitive con¬ 
clusions of a particular school. Using, 
however, the term “ party” as a convenient 
designation for men guided by similar 
instincts and aspirations, we may say that 
at no period of the history of the Church 
of England have the Broad Church party— 
the advocates of a liberal and non-dogmatic 
theology—been so numerous and so in¬ 
fluential as at the present time. Not only 
is the “party” on the increase, but the 
variety of their views and standpoints and 
their active dissemination by means of the 
press, form conspicuous features of the 
theological activity of our day. Passing 
over one department of this liberal thought 
movement—that wherein the general move¬ 
ment is associated with and sustained by 
the advanced Biblical criticism now flourish¬ 
ing among us—I may call to mind the books 
on Liberal and Broad theology that have 
been published during the last three or four 
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years.. Probably we ought not to lay too 
great a stress on the remarkable concessions 
made by Lux Mundi and Mr. Gore’s Bampton 
Lectures to the freer views of Biblical 
Inspiration which have always characterised 
liberal thinkers in the Church. For that 
matter sacerdotalists have generally mani¬ 
fested a cordial readiness to surrender any 
principle or source of authority irreconcile- 
able with their own standpoint; and the 
deference which ecclesiastics, whether 
Romanist or Anglican, have, as a 
rule, extended to the Protestant supre¬ 
macy of the Bible, has never been of 
a very profound kind. Meanwhile other 
books of more permanent value have 
appeared. Only a few months since,— e.g., 
the English reading world was taken up 
with the life of Archbishop Tait—a work 
which, however incidentally and unin¬ 
tentionally, is based upon Broad Church 
principles, and issues in Broad Church 
conclusions. Of the more recent produc¬ 
tions of this school of thought, the three 
books named at the head of tms article may 
—as it seems to me—be usefully classified 
together. They represent at once the literary 
vigour of the Broad Churoh movement, as 
well as its essential variety both of stand¬ 
point and utterance. 

Mr. Haweis’s book is a noteworthy con¬ 
tribution to Broad Church literature, and is 
eminently characteristic of the author’s 
thought and style. It is the work not of a 
close reasoner or a philosopher, but of a 
keen-witted and eloquent pulpit orator. 
Amorphous in design, diffuse in texture, it 
yet abounds in a curious felicity of thought 
and utterance, presented in a derangement 
of juxtaposition still more strange and 
curious. It is a book not to be read 
through consecutively, but to be dipped 
into now and then on the chance of meeting 
a pungent phrase, a quaint unconventional 
argument, or a strikingly luminous resetting 
of some long acknowledged truth. Of these 
the reader will find no lack; but if he is led 
to study the book under the idea that it is 
a well-planned homogeneous and construc¬ 
tive presentation of its subject, he will, in 
my opinion, be doomed to disappointment. 

At the same time it is only fair to let 
Mr. Haweis be his own interpreter of the 
design of his book, more especially as it is 
one which the average reader would hardly 
arrive at on a first perusal. He tells 
us in his Preface, characteristically styled 
“ Forewords on Robert Elsmere ” (p. 19): 

‘ • In the following pages it will be evident that 
what I have aimed at is to force Broad 
Churchism out of that indefinite and somewhat 
hazy atmosphere characteristic of the early 
Broad Church leaders into something like a 
distinct formulation of its position in the 
English Church and its relation to the English 
creeds. I have made the creeds the basis of 
that formulation, not that restatement begins 
and ends there. Every dogma that still has, 
or ever has had, power to express or control 
the religious aspirations of man calls for restate¬ 
ment and justification, and the Broad Churchman 
as an apostle of truth and a student of history 
lias his work cut out for him. His path is quite 
clear and his trumpet need give no uncertain 
sound. It is the number of letters which I 
annually receive from young men who desire 
but hesitate to enter the Christian ministry, 


from perplexed clergymen of all denominations 
and in all parts of the world who are groping 
about for a new platform as Christian toachers 
which has moved me to embody in a book the 
words which I have spoken from time to time 
to my own congregation, especially during the 
last six months. I have no desire, nor have I 
any power or ambition to pose as the spokes¬ 
man of any party or even section of a party in 
the English Church: my only care has been 
honestly to define my own position, and per¬ 
haps to help others define theirs, ana to 
indicate the direction (ending in the union of 
scienco with so-called supcrnaturalism) in 
whioh I believe religious thought and opinion 
in the establishment must travel for the next 
hundred years at least, if the Church of 
England is to be in any true sense the national 
church of the present, or the catholic church 
of the future.” 


Besides its declared object of elucidating 
the position of the Broad Church party— 
an intention which I repeat is not conveyed 
by a prima facie study of the book—the 
most significant feature in this synopsis of it 
is the union of science with supernaturalism, 
to which Mr. Haweis aspires as the ideal 
future of Broad Churchism. What this 
precisely means the readers of his book 
will find explained on p. 202, and still more 
elaborately in the sermon on “ Mesmerism, 
Spiritualism, and Hypnotism” (pp. 221- 
243). Probably most broad thinkers believe 
in the possible union of science and theo¬ 
logy ; but I suspect Mr. naweis would find 
few who would make Spiritualism or 
Theosophy one of the prime factors in this 
final reconciliation of the old foes. Super¬ 
naturalism must, indeed, be in a moribund 
condition if it is only or mainly in this 
form that the advanced and scientific 
theology of the future can recognise and 
adopt it. 

Mr. Fitzroy, in his Dogma and the Church 
of England, has taken a wholly different 
Hne from Mr. Haweis. His method is not 
so much didactic or hortatory as historical 
He compiles a catena of passages from the 
works of the more prominent among the 
Broad Church clergy of the present century, 
with the commendable object (1) of illus¬ 
trating the breadth of speculation which 
those teachers claimed for themselves; (2) 
of insisting that those claims, although 
disputed from time to time, have never been 
in the last resource denied by any competent 
authority; (3) of showing that the stand¬ 
points and opinions thus selected prove a 
gradual modification of dogma — i.e., 
change involving sometimes a decadence, 
sometimes a restatement, of traditional 
doctrines. To use his own words in his 
very interesting preface (p. xiv): 

“ I hope to trace in the Church of England 
a steadily increasing school of true Protestants, 
always maintaining the rights and duties of 
English Churchmen to free thought and free 
speech, to show how dogma has decayed, 
directly in that the heresy of an age is received 
as orthodox, or at least tolerable, in the next, 
and indirectly in that doctrines are ever less 
dwelt upon in the sermons of our divines and 
moral lessons more often enforced.” 

It is obvious that a work inspired with 
these aims is not only a work of utility, but 
fills a conspicuous gap in the theological 
literature of our day. As to Mr. Fitzroy’s 
qualifications for undertaking it, opinions 


will probably differ; but any unbiassed 
reader will concede tbe honesty of purpose 
as well as the substantial fairness with 
which his selections are made and his 
critical judgments announced. That, in 
any cose, he manifests an equal insight into 
the idiosyncracies of Broad Church thinkers 
cannot, in my opinion, be truthfully alleged; 
and it would be easy, if it were not in¬ 
vidious, to discriminate the intellectual and 
religious characteristics with which he is 
most conversant and interprets with the 
greatest facility. Still, with due qualifica¬ 
tion for sympathies restricted to particular 
forms or phases of religious speculation, his 
book both proves its point and justifies its 
existence. What I should personally have 
been glad to welcome would have been a 
history of the liberal theology of the 


eighteenth ■ century, continued to the 
present day on the model of the 
late Principal Tulloch’s Rational Theology in 
the Church of England. Mr. Hunt’s third 
volume of his Religious Thought in England, 
though exceedingly useful and scrupulously 
impartial, does not serve to fill up adequately 
this larger gap in our religious history, 
while Mr. Fitzroy’s book is, as I have said, 
limited to the present century. 

In his “Conclusion” Mr. Fitzroy has 
some very useful remarks, which, I hope, 
may secure the wide attention they merit, as 
to the less dogmatic form which certain 
prominent doctrines have received during 
the last half century. He has also com¬ 
piled a list of minor alterations in our 
Church which he thinks desirable. He says: 

It would, for one thing, be well if the 
creeds were altogether withdrawn from our 
services . . . even more desirable is it that the 
Scriptural form of baptism be recognised as 
alone essential in the public service. . . . 
Another desirable point is the free admission to 
her pulpits and communion of members of all 
existing denominations. Arnold’s suggestion 
that services other than those of the Church of 
England might sometimes be held in the 
national churches is indeed worthy of con¬ 
sideration. ... It would also be well if it 
were understood that sermons are intended 
chiefly for moral exhortation, and that instruc¬ 
tion in metaphysics or theology, like lessons in 
geology or biology, bear only indirectly on 
religion.” 

I conclude with Mr. Stanton’s Place of 
Authority in Religious Belief, because it is a 
cautious but deliberate attempt to reconcile 
the claims of free research with some 
modicum of belief in traditional or sacer¬ 
dotal authority. Apparently the attempt 
was suggested by Dr .Martineau’s book on 
the same subject; but I am compelled to 
add that, though containing many profound 
and suggestive thoughts, the book is wholly 
unphUosophical bom in principle and in 
ratiocination. What are liberal or philo¬ 
sophical thinkers likely to say— e.g., to the 
submission thus inculcated of the human 
reason and conscience to the authority of 
ecclesiastical tradition ? Speaking of the 
appeal to antiquity, Mr. Stanton says 

(p. m) : 

“ The faith whioh can claim absolutely the 
allegiance of Christians is the faith which has 
been one and the same from the beginning 
. . . and further, the outward unity of the 
Church is indispensable in order that there 
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may be fall, collective expression of her mind 
. . . and we cannot but believe that a special 
divine blessing rests on her and all her counsels 
in proportion as she maintains her unity and is 
forfeited by disunion.” 


I have selected this passage, one out of 
many similar in turn and reasoning, as an 
indication of Mr. Stanton’s method, and the 
scope he would assign to free research, 
whether in Biblical criticism or in theology. 
It is surely needless to point out that the 
cumulative amount of deference to eccle- 
siasticism thus demanded would be almost 
enough to furnish a standpoint for a 
Romanist. Logically, indeed, it could not 
stop short of belief in an infallible Church. 

John Owes. 


new novels. 


By the Author of 
In 3 vols. (Black- 


In 


Some Other 
(Chatto & 


Russell. 


Chronicles of Westerly. 

“ Culmshire Folk.” 
woods.) 

Fairest of Three. By Henry Cresswell 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Denis O’Neill. By Mary Bradford-Whiting. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Letter of the Laic. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Henry.) 

Colonel Starbottle’s Client and 
People. By Bret Harte. 

Windus.) 

Mrs. Dines's Jewels. By Clark 
(Sampson Low.) 

Dan’s Mother. By the Author of “ Laura’s 
Pride.” (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

In Two Moods. From the Russian of Koro¬ 
lenko. By Sergius Stepniak and William 
Westall. (Ward & Downey.) 

Half-hours with the Millionaires. Arranged 
and edited by B. B. West. (Longmans.) 
That the author of Culmshire Folk is an 
exceedingly amusing writer is not likely to 
be denied by any who know what amuse¬ 
ment means; the rigid minister of criticism 
may be less ready to sign his credentials as 
a good novelist. The history of Lavinia 
Harman and Oeorgie Collyrium, with that 
of Pipperly the man of business and Tinkler 
the canon, and of the British warriors who 
officered the gallant 201st, is very agreeable 
to read, but to enjoy it thoroughly you must 
either be as uncritical as the babe unborn, 
or, which is fortunately possible, become a 
little child for the nonce in that matter. 
We are not prepared to deny that the book 
has a plot. It is necessary to define a plot 
before you can deny it to any book, ana we 
never knew anybody who succeeded in the 
definition yet. But it is at once safe, 
polite, ana just, to observe that the 
author of Chronicles of Westerly has not 
paid quite so much attention to the develop¬ 
ment of his plot (whatever it is) as to the 
accumulation of sketches — thumbnail or 
gallery—of divers more or less amusing 
characters, and to talking about the said 
sketches in a dispassionate and affable 
manner as he produces them. We could 
not conscientiously advise a young man 
setting up in business as a novelist to take 
this author’s fairs as a model. But if any 
young man setting up in business as a 


novelist will supply books as pleasant as 
these Chronicles of Westerly, we engage to 
regard him with gratitude and speak of 
him with favour. 

Mr. Henry Cresswell, from whom we 
remember to have had agreeable work, has 
gone nearly as far out of the ordinary ways 
of the novelist as the author of Chronicles 
of Westerly, but he has not here been nearly 
so fortunate in the excursion. Fairest of 
Three is a singularly desultory history of 
maids and mistresses, above and below 
stairs, of scientific invention, jealousy, 
jilting, and murder. The scientific inventors 
are two; and one of them is on the point of 
going to the bad when a judicious course of 
Todhunter’s Algebra gives him another 
chance, which he loses by the sharp practice 
of his rival in inventing and in the affections 
of his wife. The end is of an unexpectedly 
sanguinary character, and, indeed, the un¬ 
expected reigns throughout; but in this 
case the unexpected is not synonymous with 
the interesting. 

Miss Bradford-Whiting begins her story 
in Ireland and ends it m Australia. It is 
the old one of the hero who is forced partly 
against his will into a secret society, fails 
to execute its criminal behests, and pays the 
penalty. There are passages of some merit 
in it; but on the whole the movement of the 
book lacks lightness, and the story drags. 

The one-volume stories or one-volume 
collections of stories on our present list are 
better as a rule than the three and two- 
deckers, excepting the Chronicles of Westerly. 

The precise justification for including Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s The Letter of the Law in 
the “Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour ” is a thing that we have sought 
carefully and found not. The book is not 
heavy, but its general motive is rather 
tragical, and never gets further from the 
tragic than pretty serious tragi-comedy. 

The central incident is a marriage in fun, 
which, under Scotch law, turns out to be 
earnest. Sir Herbert Maxwell has managed 
his law all right, we think, and he has nit 
on a good and life-like, though it may first 
seem an impossible stroke, in the sudden 
reckless resolve of the heroine (who is quite 
heart-whole though engaged to another) to 
rid herself of the difficulties in which she is 
placed by accepting her unexpected spouse. 

This husband is not a mere fortune-hunter, 
but turns out in other ways a bad bargain; 
and his death at the hands of Land 
Leaguers sets the heroine free to marry 
somebody else, who, we regret to say, is a 
prig. The handling of the book may be 
called by ill-willers amateurish, but it has 
the freshness which amateurishness some¬ 
times brings with it. 

We do not know the dates of composition 
of the stories which make up Mr. Bret 
Harte’s last book, but we should imagine 
them to be in at least part early work. 

They are amusing enough at times, but 
slightly “ thin.” The title story opens well; 
but the impossibility of taking the slightest 
interest in the hero, who is beset by a sort 
of monomania of repentance for having 
killed a man in self-defence, and the im¬ 
probability (as related) of the dead man’s 
sister’s passion for him, spoil it. The best 
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of the others is perhaps “Johnson’s Old 
Woman,” though this is of itself a mere 
study. In short, there is in all something 
incomplete and sketchy, or else something 
improbable—defects to which Mr. Bret Harte 
has not accustomed us in his books. 

As one reads Mr. Clark Russell’s last sea 
story, it is impossible not to be reminded of 
the palmy days of Household Words and All 
the Year Round, impossible also not to smile 
at the thought how differently Mr. Dickens 
and his flock would have treated it. A rich 
Australian’s vulgar but not bad-hearted 
wife comes home and makes large purchases 
of jewels which are duly puffed in the 
papers. A fascinating adventurer and 
adventuress scheme to possess themselves of 
these, and take passage on the same liner, 
having arranged for a fast steam yacht to 
fall in with the liner at or off Madeira and 
carry them away. It would be a crime to 
say anything more about the methods which 
the schemers adopt for effecting their 
wicked purpose, or the amount of success 
or failure which rewards them. We do 
not entirely like the denouement ourselves, 
but the intermediate passages are well 
managed. They afford Mr. Clark Russell 
plenty of opportunity for his favourite 
passages of sea description; but he does not 
abuse them. 

The drawback of Dan's Mother is that it is 
sometimes very carelessly written—care¬ 
lessly rather than badly—and as if the 
author had almost entirely neglected the 
doubtless tiresome formality of looking over 
her proofs. “ If Switzerland is the play¬ 
ground of the English, surely Italy may be 
called its old curiosity shop,” is a sample 
of the sentences which meet us too fre¬ 
quently, and which are all the more sur¬ 
prising in that two other books stand on the 
title-page to the credit of the author. On 
the other hand, the book shows considerable 
aptitude for the drawing of manners. We 
do not care much for Dan, the Quaker 
hero, who is a chuckle - headed and 
chicken - hearted creature, and actually 
promises his mother “not to care” for 
somebody—a promise which forty thousand 
mothers could not extract from any man 
who was a man and not a milksop. The 
mother, too, is not specially interesting. 
But Polly, the heroine, is good, and the 
surroundings of her very eccentric and very 
uncomfortable childhood are drawn with a 
great deal of vigour. They are rather 
grimy surroundings, and may be despised 
by superfine persons, but the author has 
seen them clearly and drawn them true. 

The demand for Russian novels has not 
yet shown any signs of slackening. < “ ““P" 
niak ” is a practical man at Russian su - 
jects, and Mr. William Westall is an old 
hand at treating them fictitiously. ”, 
understand that the pair do not deal w* 
the originals in the way of mere translati n 
like that tireless “ E. Halperine Kaminsky, 
who sits in the city of Paris turning o 
Tolstois and Dostoieffskys in % _ 
French by the baker’s dozen. They J 
that they “ abbreviated ” in the case 
former book by the author of this pr® 8 ' 
Here it seems they have not done so. “ 
whole, we think well of the new Candidas 
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The second and shorter story, “In Bad 
Society,” though it is tragic in its way, 
is entirely free from the dull cloud of help¬ 
less oppression and obsession which broods 
over so much Russian work. The earlier and 
longer, “ In Two Moods,” deals with “ young 
revolutionary Russia.” We are not very 
fond of young revolutionary anything—it 
has, we confess, a specific power of boring 
us almost unequalled by any other bore! 
But Korolensko’s handling is individual 
and good, and his work abounds in touches 
of nature. The book, too, ends in a different 
key from that cheap dreariness of pessimism 
which is so cheap and so dreary. Alan 
Titus, the hero’s stupid friend and fellow 
student, is extremely human and agreeable. 
And so, generally speaking, we put down 
the book at peace with the author and his 
translators. 

It is well to warn intending readers ot Half- 
Hour* with the Millionaires that, if they do 
not like joking of the new Anglo-American 
pattern—joking which consists chiefly in 
exceedingly elaborate topsyturvification 

maintained with unrelenting rigour_they 

had better not read it at alL In any case 
we half suspect that they had better not 
read very much of it at once, unless their 
love for its class is excessively robust and 
faithful. The millionaires to whom they 
will be introduced are not actively engaged 
in millionairing itself—they have made 
their milli ons, and are even a little im¬ 
patient of being asked how they made them. 
The point of interest is the unexpected and 
remarkable fashion in which they spend 
them. One attacks and beautifies all the 
backs of the houses which frown hideous 
on the traveller by new roads and railways. 
Another attends sales merely to buy all the 
costly furniture and knicknaeks that are 
both hideous and unfashionable. Another 
introduces literature (in first editions of 
great price) to the lower classes by mixing 
up the books with pennyworths of coal, and 
so forth. There is a great deal of pains¬ 
taking ingenuity in the book, and some 
positive humour; but to write two hundred 
and seventy-one pages stans joco in uno Y 
Perhaps, after all, this “ is the humour of 
it.” 

Georoe Salntsbury. 


them impatient of all but flawless work. And 
Mr. Martin’s work is seldom quite flawless. 

TTn^' vi „ e ? am P? e ’ a quatrain entitled 
. -^roubles, m winch the rendering of a really 
ingenious conceit is spoiled by a single lapse : 

“ Our troubles are the rocks in low stream’s bed. 
Whereat we fret and chafe, and strive and 
weep; 

Eut heaven sends rain—our stream grows wide 
and deep— 

The^rocks fie hid, and thoughts of them are 

^ bo seen a * once th ft t by the continuity 
of the imagery is broken by the words, « and 
stave and weep,” which are applicable only to 
the human sufferer, not to the stream which is 
chosen as that sufferer’s representative simili¬ 
tude ; and the one flaw ruins the gem. Some- 
tanes m striving after the epigrammatic 
compactness which gives to the quatrain the 
desired weight, Mr. Martin deviates into 
obscurity, asm" Burials while elsewhere a 

commonplaceness of thought, as in 

J 688 8weet >” ro bs the work of force 
and distinction. The test of a poet is, how- 
ever, found m what he achieves, not in what 
he fails to achieve; and the following are fan- 
examples of Mr. Martin’s successes: 

“ PLEASURE. 

“Then Pleasure came; keen lightnings round her 

■^fllme her lustrous eyes ' Her HP 8 were 
‘ s ^y with me evermore,’ I sighed. ‘My 

8he said’ ‘would not be “Pleasure” if T 
stay’d. 

“ NOT WASTED. 

“ uot wasted when a hero bleeds : 

fcwth drinks it not alone: a nation’s heart 

preo, ?" s ra,n > whose atoms start 
New life that runs its course in noble deeds. 

“ OLD TRUTHS. 

“ The golden coinage of a long past reign 
Be-minted oft, may circulate to-day ■ 

And old-world truths—pure gold—from ages 
grey, 

Pa88 brain^ lfc M MW thou 8 tts from brain to 

The miscellaneous poems have a fine stanza 
here and there; but “ Life’s Mystery,” which 

t ~. e i° ngeat °, f them> ia th ® least satisfactory. 
Lord Tennyson’s gift of fusing down science 
into poetry is very rare, and Mr. Martin does 
not possess it. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

OHofrains, Life's Mystery, and other Poems. 
By William Wilsey Martin. (Elkin Matthews.) 
Mr. Martins tiny volume merits, and will 
receive, a greater amount of attention than can 
be given to collections of minor verse which 
are apparently more ambitious. We use the 
word apparently ” with deliberation; for, as a 
matter of fact, many of the poems in this book 
are very ambitious indeed. To express worthily 
—that is, adequately, pointedly, and imagina¬ 
tively—an arresting thought or a fine emotion 
m the narrow compass of the quatrain, is a task 
not for the neophyte but for the master. To say 
that Mr. Martin frequently fails to manifest 
mastery is not severe condemnation : to say that 
he occasionally achieves it is high praise, and it 
is praise that is not undeserved. It is Mr 
Martin s misfortune rather than his fault that 
these qu^rains so inevitably recall the Epigrams 
i*. if’ those verse-cameos 

whi<h, by their perfectness of design and 
carving, tend to make the reader who knows 


fluent, the poems of Mr. Tomkins lack nothing 
but impressive individuality of feeling and 
treatment. We should hesitate to call him 
a poet m any other than the colloquial 
sense of the word, but he is evidently a ntan of 
muoh poetical feeling; and as he has a genuine 
literary gift, a graceful fancy, and a good ear 
for the simple melodies and harmonies, his 
verse can aiways be reed with quiet pleasure. 
Most of the sacred pieces are in the manner of 
Keble; but here and there, as in the poem on 
The Love of God, we have something of the 
more impulsive lyrical feeling of a sin|er like 
P. W. Faber. We think, however, that Mr. 
Tomkins is seen at his best, notin his hymns or 
sacred songs, which are almost necessarily 
conventional, but in such descriptive nature 
poemsas Isis, Bransoombe,”and“Clovelly.’’ 

In the first we have a charming little picture of 
“ Tbeantique bridge, the lofty spire 
Which tapers dark in golden air. 

What time the slow-descending fire 
Of summer eve is reddening there.” 

7“ certainl y a poet for the 
moment when he wrote that stanza; nor was 


(fioveUy-— Wben he P 6nned description of 

“ The sweetest sheltered valley, 

The warmest cloven lee, 

The most delightsome hamlet, 

That nestles to the sea; 

“ Where in the midst of woodland, 

And steeps and crags that frown 
With cots embowered in blossom 
The street goes rippling down. 

“ Down to the little harbour 
Within its ancient quay, 

That with a strong arm fendeth 
The buffet of the sea. 

“ From distant decks it seemeth, 

O’er the blue waters seen, 

A cataract of whiteness 
In the long reach of green.” 

TB ° S ® w h <> know the “ delightsome hamlet ” 
will feel how simply and yet how adequately 
Mr. Tomkins has rendered the effect of its 
quaint, quiet beauty. 

Pf**» G f ave and Gay. By Ellen Thomey- 
croft Fowler. (Cassells.) There is a good deal 
of pleasant reading in this volume of verse; 
and this is more than can be said of most 
books of minor poetry, which are perused by 
friends and critics as a duty rather th^n ag an 
enjoyment. It would be too much to say that 
there is nothing which is commonplace in theme 
or treatment, but many of Miss EWler’s poems 
have. a certain fresh vitality which is very 
winning. Her lyrical measures are varied and 
flowing; ahe can tell a story very pleasantly ; 
and at least half a dozen of the sonnets at the 
close of the volume are nothing less than excel- 
ient. Perhaps, however, the “gay” verses 
will stand highest in favour with the majority 
of Miss Fowler’s readers, for in them she shows 
herself possessed of a fine vein of native 
humour and a very pretty wit. “To Nin g 
Baby, with its historical parallels, is a delicious 
morsel; and there is a Calverley-like brightness 
of comicality in “A Fantasy,” where the fairies 
who are invited to a little girl’s christening 
bestow upon her beauty, knowledge, and wealth, 
but find that their gifts are all neutralised by 
the curse of the uninvited beldame, “ cross and 
old,” who 

“ disturbed the party, crying in a gruff rage— 

Wit, beauty, she may have, but I’ll withhold 
From her the Suffrage.” 


Still better is the “ Valentine to a Primrose 
Dame,” every stanza of which has its polished 
point; and though as a serious poet Miss 
Fowler may not take high rank, as a writer of 
bright society verse she ought to make her 
mark. 

Poems. By William Charles Scully. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Mr. Scully is a South African 
colonist, and a very interesting section of his 
comely volume is a series of poems devoted to 
South African scenes, incidents, and supersti¬ 
tions. There is something of Browning’s pic¬ 
turesque character-portraiture, and something 
too of Browning’s wilful ruggedness in the 
sketch of the old Zulu warrior who in his fiery 
youth has been a veritable Umslopogaas, but in 
his broken-down age is driven 

“to cringe for a shilling, 

To skulk round the mission-house, hungry and 
lone, 

To carry food to the women tmw 
The fields of maize.” 

The opening is effective: 

“ Old—some eighty or thereabouts— 

Sly as a badger alert for honey, 

Honest, perhaps—but I have my doubts— 

With an eye that snaps at the chink of money.’ ’ 

And in the next stanza ttoeco^ijl a very happy 
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rfinroduclion of the consonantal olatter of the The next volume in the series of “The The next section of tne Kev. j. u. uiom- 
SivezSlulan^r World’s Great Explorers, "will be answer field’s History of the Djocese^of IHcnteri, 


The next section of the Rev. J. C. Blom- 


explosive Zulu language: World's lireat Explorers will De vnnswpner 

,, JL, Columbus, by Mr. Clements R. Markham. 

“ When your lips unlock to the taste of rum, J 

The tongue runs on with its cackle of clicks, Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
That like bubbles break as their consonants come, shortly the Conversations with Carlyle, by 8ir 
For your speech is a brook full of frbky tricks.” Charles Gavan Duffy, which have been appear- 
The miscellaneous poems are smooth and grace- ing in the Contemporary Review. 
ful, but they have less individuality than The same publishers announce a handsome 
the “Zulu Pictures.” We should say that Mr. vo i ume on Bombay and Western India, by Mr. 
Scully writes with great fluency, and he would Jame8 j) oug i aS) with maps and plans, full-page 
do well to spend some time m both revision and photogravures, and more than one hundred 


rejection. In “Rose Gertrude,” for example, other Illustrations. puDiisn a novel Dy Aninony nope, euuueu 

there is no sustained metrical scheme, and ’ _ , ... Mr. Witt's Widow. A Frivolous Tale; also Mrs. 

iambic and troohaic lines are most uncomfort- Mr. George Jacob Holyoake has written ^^quoid’s new novel, in two volumes, Maisie 
ably huddled together. Somo of the little , a. book of Reminiscences, which Mr. T. Fisher Derrick, which will appear simultaneously on 
lyrics are in their way perfect, and there are i Unwin will publish shortly, in two volumes, hoth sides of the Atlantic. 

„„ _ a „-of. . ftnrl tRon wo on- under the title of Sixty leare of an Agitators _ , , T ,r 


Columbus, by Mr. Clements R. Markham. announced by Mr. Elliot Stock to be issued 

,, _ T „ ~ ... , immediately. It will contain an account of 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish ~ . 

shortly the Conversations with Carlyle, by 8ir PP® 

Charles Gavan Duffy, which have been appear- Under tho title of The Pinch of Poverty : 
ing in the Contemporary Review. Sufferings and Heroism of the London Poor, 

. Messrs. Isbister will issue next week a volume 
The same publishers amounce a handsome b tbe .. Rivara id e Visitor,” author of “The 
volume on Bombay and Western India, by Mr. ^ rer j. Artn „ » £ Ci 

James Douglas, with maps and plans, full-page , _ ‘ . _ . , . , . 

photogravures, and more than one hundred Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. are just about to 

other illustrations. by . i n . tb T y £ope, entitled 

„ _ T tt , Mr. Witt s Widow: A Frivolous Tale; also Mrs. 


ably huddled together. Somo of the little 

lyrics are in their way perfect, and there are , , -l . a a ... | | lk/UVU OiUWO V» V»*V U»wmaMV> 

some good sonnets; but now and then we en- er Holyoake ^in "his connexion with The next v °l ume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 

comnanionshiD. m ^ 8eem8 ^ 7 nineteenth-century controversy of all kind, has Whitefriars Library Wit and Humour, to be 

P P" been associated with statesmen, bishops, philo- published early in April, will be A Little Flutter. 

Classical Ponns. By William Entriken Bailey, sophers, journalists, and usurpers; and his book ktory, aud Stanza, by Mr. H. BavUe 

(Cincinnati, U.S.A.: Robert Clarke & Co.) will give anecdotes about nearly seventy Clarke. 

Mr. Bailey’s pretentious preface, which is too revolutionists whose careers led them to the The fifth edition of Volume I. of Mr. Henry 

cumbrously expressed to be very unintelligible, convict prison or the scaffold. Dunning Macleod’s Theory and Practice of 

is so poor in promise of enj'oyment that the Thb firgt vo i ume , A to H, of a Modem Banking is in the press. 

body of the work, flat as it is, can hardly be English Biography, on which Mr. Frederic M. Maonien, of Grenoble, is preparing for 

called disappointing. The reader expects jj oase has been engaged for some years, is now publication a photographic facsimile of the 

nothing, and he gets what he expects. The read y t and will be published at Easter by MS. of Dante’s De Vulgari Elognio, which is 

author tells us that he has written his preface jj e89ra _ Netherton & Worth, of Truro. This preserved in the public library of that town. 

“ with a desire to supply information that in wor jj contains nearly 8000 concise memoirs of This is not only one of the two oldest sources of 


both sides of the Atlantic. 

The next volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour, to be 
published early in April, will be A Little Flutter : 
Stage, Story, aud Stanza, by Mr. H. Savile 
Clarke. 

The fifth edition of Volume I. of Mr. Henry 
Dunning Macleod’s Theory and Practice of 
Banking is in the press. 

M. Magnien, of Grenoble, is preparing for 


its absence might seem to .make the poems p ubbo characters who have died since the year the work in existence (both dating from about 
herein printed seem.to be without a, key, hold- jsoO, and gives exact details of the chief events the end of the fourteenth century), but it is 
ing as. they do relations to English literature and d a teg ; n their lives, and, in the case of also that from which the editio princeps was 
of a.kind indicated” ; but as the preface itself au t bor8i the titles of their more important printed by Corbinelli in 1577. The price asked 
is without a key, we are really left unassisted wr j t j n g g- Following the advice of Froude, for the reproduction—a book of fifty pages— 
in our straggle with the poems. One sample wbo gay S jn one 0 f his Essays, “ We want the is only seven francs. 

chosen at random must suffice as a hint of their biographies of common people,” much trouble B results of Amerioan cony- 

quality. Mr. Bailey devotes a good number of hag ^ teken in collecting particulars of . S® 2 80 |?® Xvw ar d£ HMo^lf 

conra^f’^ he th^' addrassM the managers and others, vo i ume f or a dollar, and is now to be obtained, 

sublet cftheiT ’ whose biographies have. as a rule, been almost . t volumes, “ in larger type and on better 

subject cf them Although the work is m paper> .. for thr ee dollars. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 

“Emmplar thou, O schoolman in the dark alphabetical order, an Index of the most B ^ MinitUr on the ot her hand, owing to 

wL interesting matter has been added, in which £ . bUcation ^ geri al form, has fallen a 

Waj worthy of thy philosophic ark will be found lists of actors stage names, . g f F fh one 0 f w h G m actually 

That on a flood of years a species bore names of nersons who are suDnosed to be 7 10 i 6 P 1 ™ te8 ’ °i wnom aoumuy 

To Uve consigning ton English soil Xtod to ?n novelT Lev namesbv which brou « ht ^ ° ut before the final 

The true origins of thy midnight oil.” alluded to in novels, tancy names oy wmen chapters had appeared m Good Words. Hence 

Th ? 7 Sf2? Baheium. ^ -5» mystifica^on of the reviewers. 


stanzas to a poet whom he apostrophises as 
“Horace, thou scribe of yore!” and in the 
course of his remarks, he thus addresses the 
subject cf them: 

“ Exemplar thou, Q schoolman in the dark ! 

Thy praise of poverty, her wholesome store 
Was worthy of thy philosophic ark 
That on a flood of years a species bore 
To live consigning to an English soil 
The true origins of thy midnight oil.” 

This is surely enough. Ex pede Baileium. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Together with the third edition of Prof. 
Jowett’s translation of the Dialogues of Plato, 


David Orieve was first issued there in. one 
volume for a dollar, and is now to be obtained, 
in two volumes, “ in larger type and on better 


pseudonyms. 

Mr. Philip Mennell, who recently went 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Frederick 
Chapman, of the firm of Chapman & Hall—to 


out to Austeaha as the special correspondent Xo^Terious TrinesTwe S^ran^T some 
of th® Daily ChronicU, has since his return little whi i e ag0 _has now returned to business, 
completed the Australasian Dictionary of after an abs ence of four months. 

Biography, on which he has been engaged i-K 


the Clarendon Press will publish the edition of during the past year. The work will contain _ The. Royal Irish Academy have just pub- 
the text of the Republic, to which Prof. Jowett notices of no less than 2000 Australian and New lished in their Transactions a paper by the Rev. 


and Prof. Lewis Campbell have devoted several Zealand publicists, including all who have John H. Bernard on some fragments of an 
years of study. It will be accompanied by flourished since responsible government was Uncial MS. of St. Cyril of Alexandria, accom- 
notes and prolegomena. conceded to the colonies in 1855. The panied by four autotypes. The fragments 


notes and prolegomena. conceded to the colonies in 1855. The 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson has collected a volume publishers are Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
of Essays, which have before appeared at Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce a 
various dates in magazines. Among them are— volume of Studies in Scottish History, by Mr. A. 


needed to the colonies in 1855. The pwued by four autotypes. The fragments 

ibliahers are Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. were biought from Egypt by Mr. Flinders 

,, _ „ 0 Petrie, and form part of the 7)e Adoratione. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce a Ag thig papyri risembles in its letters the 


“ Epilogue to an Inland Voyage,” “ Letter to a 
Young Man proposing to embrace a Literary 
Life,” ‘ ‘ Education of an Engineer,” ‘ ‘ Fontaine- 


Taylor Innes. 


Codex Marchalianus, it is supposed to have been 
written in about the sixth century. Messrs. 


Walter Besant has undertaken to Williams & Norgate are the London agents. 


write tho introduction to a book which a select I 


bleau: ViUaire Communities’ of Painting,” and De . jj. Arthur Whiteleoge will on 

“ Across Kla£s : Leaves from the Notebook “*«1® Thursday next, March _24, begin a course of 


of an Emigrant from New York to San 
Francisco.” The last has been chosen to give 
its title to the volume. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have in the 


entrusted to Mr. A. Egmont Hake, to whom 


chapters:—1. Buttering Ixmdon; % i. Hospitals 
(a) seen from outside, (5) seen from inside ; 3. 
What the hospitals do for the people; 4. What 


Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have in the What the hospitals do for the people; 4. What 
press an edition of Anacreon, somewhat people do for the hospitals; 5. London with- 
resembling Mr. H. T. Wharton’s Sappho, which ou t hospitals; 6. The ordeal of criticism; 7. 
is already a scarce book, though it passed The present needs of our hospitals; 8. What I 

H_ 1 - 1 T A. _* A _i lb —. . i r .1,1 ^ rvn L 1 • il I 


through two editions. It will consist of the the press might do; 9. The conclusion of the 
Greek text, with Thomas Stanley’s translation, whole matter. The work is to be of not fewer 
and an appendix of metrical renderings by than 450 pages. 

various hands Thera will also be illustrations Messrs. A. & C. Black have decided to add 
by Mr. J. R. Weguehn. to their popular edition of the Waverley Novels, 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a new volume now appearing monthly in sixpenny parts, 
of their “Golden Treasury” series, consisting Scott’s Poems, the Tales of a Grandfather, and 
of Balthasar Gracian’s Art of Worldly Wisdom, Lockhart’s Life, forminginall eleven additional 
translated by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. volumes. 


three lectures on “ Dramatic Music, from 
Shakspere to Dryden.” 

At the Browning Society’s monthly meeting, 
to be held at University College on Friday 


JLUD UiOTOUV ucouq wi wui uwjuumio , m uuu * , Ml 

the press might do; 9. The conclusion of the next , March 2o, Mr. Ernest Radford will 
whole matter. The work is to be of not fewer deliver an address on “ Andrea del Sarto in 
than 450 pages. Poetry and in Fact.” 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have decided to add , The following is the inscription beneath the 
to their popular edition of the Waverley Novels, J 511 ®* °* Richard Jefferies, winch was unveil 
now appearing monthly in sixpenny parts, week in Salisbury Cathedral: 

Scott’s Poems, the Tales of a Grandfather, and “To the memory of Richard Jefferies, born at 
Lockhart’s Life, forminginall eleven additional Coate, in the parish of Chiseldon and county of 
volumes. Wilts, November C, 1848; died at Goring, m the 
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county of Sussex, August 14, 1887; who, observing 
the works of Almighty God with a poet’s eve, has 
enriched the literature of his country and made 
for himself a place amongst those who have made 
men happier and wiser.” 

The annual general meeting of the Royal 
literary Fund was held on Wednesday last at 
the offices, 7, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Derby. The 
treasurer’s report stated that the permanent fund 
amounted to £12,737 ; the stock of the Newton 
property was valued at £8167 ; and the receipts 
from investments, subscriptions, and donations, 
the anniversary festival, &c., amounted to 
£4127. £2070 had been granted to forty-two 
recipients, and expenses, medical appliances, 
and other outgoings left a balance of £212. 
The chairman said the fund continued to be 
financially prosperous, and received a steady 
support from the public. The sum granted 
during the year was not so large as it had been 
in some years; but this had not been owing 
either to want of means or want of will on 
the part of the administrators of the fund, but 
because they were able to distribute as much 
as they considered was desirable to all 
applicants. 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster has reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Societe Esmond 
(Bagneres-de-Bigorre, Hautes-Pyrenees) an 
interesting paper on the “ Faceries ” of the 
Basque country. The name is not Basque, but 
Spanish; it signifies the conventions about 
communal affairs entered into by the villages 
on both sides of the Pyrenees. Of such con¬ 
ventions Mr. Webster has been fortunate 
enough to find in the archives of his own 
village of Sare a series .extending from 1748 to 
the present time. They are written in both 
French and Spanish, not in Basque; and they 
reserve not only local customs and boundaries, 
ut also place names. With regard to bound¬ 
aries, it is curious to learn that the boys used 
to have their ears pulled in order to assist their 
memory, as in England their heads used to be 
bumped against the boundary-stones. These 
conventions are entered into between villages 
on different sides of the frontier, and seem to 
have been more efficacious in preventing dis¬ 
putes as to rights of grazing, woodcutting, &c., 
than the authority of modem officials. They 
are drawn up with some of the formalities of 
international treaties, and are always limited to 
a short term of years. Mr. Webster is fully 
justified in finding in them a survival of the 
local autonomy which is now fully preserved 
only by the Republic of Andorra. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Smaller Cathedral Churches of Ireland (the 
Province of Connaught).” 

Archdeacon Farrar will contribute a paper 
to the April number of the Sunday Magazine 
on “Mr. Spurgeon and his Place among 
Modem Preachers.” 

A serial story of modem life, entitled “ Out 
of the Jaws of Death,” by Mr. Frank Barrett, 
will be commenced in No. 443 of Cassell's 
Saturday Journal, to be published on March 23. 
The same number will contain an “ interview ” 
with M. Blowitz, Paris correspondent of the 
Times. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On the day of going to press we hear, with a 
sense of personal loss, of the death, by small¬ 
pox, in Spain, of Mr. E. A. Freeman, regius 
professor of modem history at Oxford, and— 
alike from his enthusiasm m research and the 
amount of his published work—the foremost of 
English historians. Next week we shall say 
something about his contributions to literature 
and his masculine personality. 

It is announced that Bishop Barry’s Bampton 
Lecture at Oxford, on Sunday next, will deal 
with the scientific law of evolution, partly as 
bearing on teleology and so on the witness of 
God, and partly as leading up through the 
realms of matter, life, humanity, to the higher 
being of the Kingdom of God, in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, crowning them all. 

A special number of the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Reporter, consisting of some dozen pages, 
gives a full report of the speeches, &o, made at 
the meeting, held on February 20, in the 
combination room of St. John’s College, for 
the purpose of taking steps to place a bust or 
other permanent memorial of Prof. Adams in 
Westminster Abbey, in recognition of his 
brilliant discoveries in astronomical science. As 
the Syndics of the Press have already decided 
to print a complete edition of Prof. Adams’s 
collected papers, it was resolved that any 
surplus from subscriptions should be devoted 
in the first place to presenting copies of such 
papers to learned societies and libraries at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor, of Trinity College, 
has given two scholarships for male students 
entering the Cambridge University Day Train¬ 
ing College next October. The scholarships 
are of the value of £30 and £20, tenable for 
three years, and will be restricted to those who 
have obtained a place among the first hundred 
in the Queen’s Scholarship list. At present we 
believe that the Training College is attended 
by only three students. 


The forthcoming number of the Economic 
Journal contains articles on “ Women’s Wages,” 
by Mrs. Fawcett; “ The Labour Commission,” 
by Mr. J. Eae; “ The Poor Law and State 
Pensions,” by Prof. Alfred Marshall; “Mr. 
Goschen’s Currency Proposals,” by Prof. H. S. 
Fox well; “ One Pound Notes and the Metallio 
Reserve,” by Mr. A. Crump ; “ Recent Attempts 
to Evaluate the Coin in Circulation,” by Prof. 
F. Y. Edgeworth; “ The Origin of the Eight 
Hours System at the Antipodes,” by Mr. H. H. 
Champion; also, a Criticism of Prof. Alfred 
Marshall’s Principles of Economics, by Mr. L. L. 
Price. 

The Reliquary for April will contain “A 
Mediaeval Wonder,” by Mr. Edward Peacock ; 
“A Further Study of Some Archaic Place- 
Names,” by Canon Atkinson ; “ Mural Paint¬ 
ings in Berkshire,” by Mr. P. H. Ditch- 
field ; “The Roof of some Norman Castles,” 
by Mr. C. C. Hodges: “Great Plumstead 
Church, Norfolk,” by J. L. Andre; and a con¬ 
tinuation of T. M. Fallow’s “Notes on the 


The special board for music at Cambridge 
recommend that the grant of £50 from the 
university chest be renewed for the coming year 
to Prof. Yilliers Stanford, for the illustration of 
his lectures upon classical orchestral works. 
It is stated that the attendance at these lectures 
continues to be satisfactory, that of members 
of the university having been nearly twice as 
great this year as in the year previous. 

The number of tickets to be issued for the 
summer school of theology at Mansfield Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, has been limited to 300, of which 
almost all have already been taken up. 

Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, Lee’s reader 
in chemistry at Christ Church, and Mr. E. G. 
Stone, direotor of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
have both been elected members of the Athen¬ 
aeum Club, under the rule which provides for 
the introduction by the committee of “ persons 
of distinguished eminence in science, &c.” 

Prof. William Wallace, Whyte’s professor 
of moral philosophy at Oxford, will deliver an 
address upon “Epicurus” before the London 


Ethical Society, Essex-street, Strand, on Sunday 
next, March 20, at 7.30 p.m. 

The Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews has 
agreed to open its classes in arts, science, and 
theology to women students from next session 
onwards; and, although it will rest with the 
University Court to make arrangements in 
detail, women will henceforward be taught and 
prepared for graduation along with men. 
Next year the University will receive a sum 
of over £30,000, to be spent by it in bursaries 
open to students of both sexes, one half of the 
sum being devoted to women exclusively. 
Steps are being taken to secure a hall of 
residence in which the women students may 
live while attending the university classes, and 
temporary arrangements will at once be made 
to accommodate those who matriculate during 
the sessions of 1892-93. 

Prof. Edward Jenks, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has resigned the chair of law in the 
University of Melbourne, to which he was 
appointed about three years ago. His reasons 
are given at length in a letter printed in the 
Oxford Magazine of March 9. Briefly, he found 
himself unable to endure the perpetual inter¬ 
ference of the council with the teaching staff. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who had 
previously given 1,600,000 dollars to the 
University of Chicago, has now added another 
million (£520,000 in all) “as a special thank- 
offering to Almighty God for returning health.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO CORREOOIO's HOLY SEBASTIAN (DRESDEN). 

Bound by thy hands, but with respect unto thine 
eyes how free— 

Fixed on Madonna, seeing all that they were born 
to see ! 

The Child thine upward face hath sighted, 

Still and delighted; 

Oh, bliss when with mute rites two souls are 
plighted 

As the young aspen-leaves rejoice, though to the 
stem held tight, 

In the soft visit of the air, the current of tho 
fight, 

Thou hast the peril of a captive’s chances, 

Thy spirit dances, 

Caught in the play of Heaven’s divine advances. 

While cherubs straggle on the clouds of luminous, 
curled fire, 

The Babe looks through them, far below, on thee 
with soft desire. 

Most clear of bond must they be reckoned— 
No joy is second 

To their’s whose eyes by other eyes are 
beckoned. 

Though arrows rain on breast and throat they have 
no power to hurt, 

While thy tenacious face they fail an instant to 
avert. 

Oh might my eyes, so without measure. 

Feed on their treasure, 

The world with thong and dart might do its 
pleasure! 

Michael Field. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for March contains a fresh 
part of Prof. Sanday’s examination of the 
Johannean question. After a very original 
and interesting discussion, he concludes that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel must either 
have been a Jew bom and bred in Palestine, or 
must at least have stayed there so long as to be 
intimately acquainted with the country. The 
next point is to find out which of these alter¬ 
natives is the more probable, and Prof. Sanday 
argues that the indications of the influence 
(direct or indirect) of the Hebrew is favourable 
to the former one. Prof, Cheyne continues his 
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very long review of Dr. Driver’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament from a somewhat different 
point of view to the author’s, beginning with 
the Prophets and closing with the Book of 
Psalms. Prof. Beet considers the teaching of 
the Book of Acts and of the Epistles of Peter 
on the doctrine of the Atonement, and Mr. 
G. A. Smith continues his vivid sketches of the 
geography of the Holy Land. 

In the Expository Times for March an effort 
is being made to test the question of the 
alleged failure of the Revised Version of the 
Bible. In a recent number one of the New 
Testament Revisers accepted its failure as a 
fact; but his conclusion has been challenged. 
In the issue for March the head masters of the 
great public schools give their opinion, and the 
editor invites all who are interested in the 
matter to state their experience of the use of 
the Revised Version in public and in private. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for March 
presents sufficient evidence that the advanced 
critical school in Holland is not exhausted, but 
is progressing towards more positive and 
constructive views in both historical and 
theoretical theology. Dr. D. Volter concludes 
his argument for “ Two Epistles to the Philip- 
pians.” Dr. Boekenoogen explains an ideal 
Christological theory, consistent with a very 
radical criticism of the Gospels. Prof. Van Beil 
reviews an important treatise on dogma, pro¬ 
ceeding from the school of Ritschl (by F. A. B. 
Nitzsch); and Dr. Baljon a work on a pre- 
canonical tradition of Luke in the third Gospel 
and in the Acts, by Paul Feine. Among the 
modern notices of books, our eye dwells with 
interest on the last which came from the 
pen of Kuenen, including one on the two latest 
Introductions to the Old Testament (Cornill’s 
and Dr. Driver’s). Being himself engaged on 
a new edition of his own monumental work, 
Kuenen was not inclined to discuss details. 
He gives a warm welcome to each of these 
equally helpful, though in many points very 
different, works. 

A welcome may be extended to a publica¬ 
tion for thoughtful readers—the Library 
Review, of which the first number has been 
issued by Hutchinson & Co., and in which 
Mr. Stanley Little has a sagacious and 
ingenious paper on “ Aspects and Tendencies of 
Current Fiction.” 
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could very easily have happened also in 
ancient times to which the Psalms may point. 
I do not wish to enter here into a contro¬ 
versy far beyond the question of acrostics in 
the Psalms. I shall deal with it more amply 
in another place. 

I have written to Prof. Bickell, and I trust 
he will soon inform the readers of the 
Academy of his views. 

M. Gabteh. 
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THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

Monteflore College, Ramsgate: March 16, 1892. 

The example of the defective writing of the 
name Shimeon on one of Bar-Coch ba’s coins, 
adduced by Mr. Margoliouth, instead of 
strengthening his argument, only weakens it. 
It is only one single instance of such writing 
against all the other coins of Bar-Coch ba, 
which number in Madden’s Coins of the Jews 
(pp. 233-243) no less than forty. Plene 
and not defective is further the inscrip¬ 
tion on the coins of Simeon Nasi (ibid. 
pp. 203-203). Mistakes in spelling on the 
coins of Bar-Coch ba are not at all rare, con 
sidering that they were struck at a time of 
great disturbance, and in most cases Roman 
coins were overstruck, the Latin inscription 
not being totally obliterated. Cases of trans¬ 
position of letters are also of frequent 
occurrence, as pointed out by Madden (l.c. 
p. 233, No. 5). But whatever the position of the 
letters on the coins, Vav is always there, 
except in the single instance cited by Mr. 
Margoliouth, 

It is a different thing, however, to make 
a mistake on one single coin struck hastily, 
and to make a mistake in the composition of 
a sacred hymn, so pregnant with mystical and 
poetical meaning as Psalm ex. 

But if we could admit for a moment the 
acrostic Shimeon—which I do not admit—I am 
not a little surprised to find that no other 
Shimeon has occurred to Prof. Cheyne and to 
Mr. Margoliouth, except the Maccabaean. Yet 
there were other men bearing the same name 
and of great fame in Jewish history, and this 
Psalm could just as well, if not better, apply to 
one of them. There is, for example, first, 
Simeon I., in later times identified with Jaddua 
the High Priest, who met Alexander the 
Great and averted the impending doom which 
threatened the city of Jerusalem and the 
Temple. And there is Simon II. the Just, in 
whose praise Sirah wrote the famous en¬ 
comium (Ecclus. ch. 4), the echo of which 
resounds through ancient and mediaeval litur¬ 
gical poetry. 

But then Psalm cx. would no longer be 
a Maccabaean Psalm; and it certainly is not. 
The proofs for so late an origin of Psalms are 
still far from convincing. Situations which 
are supposed to be reflected by such late Psalms 


WHAT NAME DOES “JACK” COME FROM ? 

Sydenham Hill: March 7,1892. 

I fail to see that Mr. Nicholson has materially 
improved his position by his second letter. He 
has made one or two slight points, perhaps; but 
in other parts of his letter he has displayed 
increased weakness, and shown that he has felt 
the force of some of my remarks acutely, 
although he is unwilling to give in to them. 

Mr. Nicholson makes much of the word 
“ donkey,” and of my not having noticed it. 
I note, however, that—while he quotes Prof. 
Skeat, who considers the -key to represent the 
fuller Banffshire termination -ickie=ick plus ie, 
so that the key forms a double diminutive—he 
is very careful not to give this analysis of Prof. 
Skeat’s, and writes as though the Professor 
agreed with him in supposing the ickie to be a 
degradation of ikin. Now I know little or 
nothing about the grammar of Scotch-English, 
and still less about its diminutives, for want of 
a good book which treats of these matters. 
But I am rather inclined, all the same, to 
believe that Prof. Skeat is in the right. For, 
in the first place, the diminutive ending ick= 
ock is sometimes found in English, as, e.y., in 
“ruddick,” “ pinnick ”=ruddock (red-breast) 
and pinnock (sparrow), both given as names by 
Bardgley (p. 440); and comp, “puttock” 
(sparrow-hawk and prostitute), given as a 
name in Bardsley’s Index, with the name 
“Puttiok” to be found in Kelly’s London 
Directory. And this ick corresponds to the 
N.H.G. ich (Low Germ, ik) which is much 
used as a diminutive ending in names, and 
which, though identical in form with the 
adjectival ending ich, is surmised by Pott ip. 
184) to be in great part a corruption of the 
diminutive ending ing, or a degradation of the 
“ Ahd-tMo.” And to this same “ ihho, Alts, iko, 
Ags. -ca” he would also (p. 143) refer the 
numerous German diminutive names in ke, icke, 
ecke, of which the seoond reminds us in form 
at least of the Scotch ickie, or of the first part 
of it ick. And so far from deriving the ke 
from -ken, he givos it as his opinion (p. 143) that 
ken may sometimes be a genitive of ke. 

With regard to the second part of -ickie, i.e., 
ie, this is, of course, a very common diminutive 
ending in Scotch (see Grimm, ii. 686). _ It 
corresponds to the English y or ey, of which, 
however, as diminutive endings, Mr. Nicholson 
seems very unwilling to admit the existence. 
Yet he will scarcely deny the frequent use of 
suoh words as piggy, doggy, kitty, wifey, 
hubby, nosey, though they are, of course, 
quite familiar, as is also the y added to 
Christian names. But it is especially in the 
case of abbreviated Christian names that Mr. 
Nicholson will not hear of them; and he evi¬ 
dently prefers to consider Johnny as = Jonkin, 
Jonky, Jo(h)nny (this last by the as simi lation 
of the k to the preceding n ), rather than as 
produced by the simple addition of the diminu¬ 
tive ending y to John. I am not surprised, 
either, at his being unwilling to abandon this 
notion; for he had unfortunately committed 
himself in his first letter to the view that the 
dissyllabic Wille and Tomme of the fourteenth 
century have given rise to the dissyllabic 
Willy and Tommy of the present dav, by the 
change of e into y. But where, then, h* Te 
Will and Tom come from ? This Mr. Nioholson 
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does not condescend to explain. Yet, surely, see Alkin); Eykyn, Ekin (see Aikin); Gaskin cites, and which occurs only once in Kelly, I 
just as sonne, sinne, and numbers of other words (B. = Gascon, cf. our Gask, Fr. Qasc, with believe it to be a German name; at least, I 
of the same form which were dissyllables once, probably the same meaning; if so, Gaskin has once knew a German of the name of Wilke, 
and have become monosyllables now in the no business here, as it is not formed from a And of k alone, I believe not one example. As 
form of “ son,” “ sin,” &c., so Wille and Christian name); Gilkin (L. Giles); Godkin for Dickinson and Dickeson, Nickinson and 
Tomme became first Will and Tom, and after- (L. Godfrey); Gwatkin (K. I suppose a Welsh Nickisson, Mr. Nicholson is scarcely entitled 
wards Willy and Tommy bv the addition of y, form of Watkin, cf. Gwilliam) ; Hadkin (K. = to cite them, seeing that as Dick and Nick end 
which I conclude to be a latish ending simply Adkin ?); Halkin, Haskin (L.), Hawkin (all in a k, it is uncertain whether Dickin and 
because I have not seen it in, and Mr. Nichol- three = Henry); Hankin (Johan?); Hipkin Nickin=Dick+kin, Nick+kin, or simply Dick+ 
son cannot quote it from, Mid-English books. (K. Robert?) Hiskin (I do not know where in and Nick+in, like Robin=Rob + in. But if 
It may possibly have been derived from the I found it, from Isaac ?); Hobkin, Hopkin (both Dickin really does=Dick+kin, then although 
Scotch ie, which even now is often affected by from Robert); Hockin, Hocken (K. cf. Huokin, Dickeson might equal Dickes son— i.e., Dicke’s 
many English people, ladies chiefly, in writing or = Hawkm); Hodgkin, Hotchkin, Hoskin. the genitive of the old form Dicke+son—I 
the diminutives of abbreviated Christian names, Huskin (all from Roger); Huckin (Notes and am inclined to agree with Mr. Nicholson in 
such as Annie, Georgie, &c. Curiously enough, Queries, 20-2-92, p. 150); Hukin (K., both supposing Dickeson to be a contraction of 
in N. H. G. also the corresponding ending -i<j — possibly from Hugh, = Hewkin, not found); Dickinson by the dropping of the n of the kin 
which, like our y, so commonly serves to form Hunkin {Times, Obituary, 28-2-92, perhaps and the common change oft intoe; though I 
adjectives from substantives, as, e.<j., in windig, from Humphry); Jankin, Jenkin (both from must not for one moment be understood to fdlow 
sturmig = windy, stormy, and like our y again John); Jeffkin, Jifkin (both from Geoffrey); that Dioki (Dicky) and Dioke can have arisen 
(according to my view) is often used as a Jerkin (P. and L. from Jeremy); Jockin (from as inependent forms in this way. And lam 
diminutive termination to names, though Jock); Joskin _(L. Joseph, but it might be from of opinion also that Dickson (Dixon) and Nixon 
rather, it would seem, in the formation of Josiah); Judkin (Jude); Lakin (K. perhaps = (= Nickson, which does not seem to exist) are 
surnames than of Christian names—appears, in Lawkin, from Lawrence); Lamb(e)kin, Lamp- not necessarily derived from Dickinson and 
this latter use, to have met with but little kin (B., from Lambert mixed up with Lamb); Nickinson. Indeed, I prefer to regard them 

attention from German grammarians, for I Larkin (Lawrence); Loyekin (B., from Love, as Dick’s son and Nick’s son with one s elimi- 

cannot see that Grimm gives it among his which was scarcely a Christian name); Luckin nated, just as Peterson certainly = Peter’s son. 
diminutive endings. But Pott has not over- (Luke, but probably the termination is in only, In Huskisson again = Huskin’s son, it is 
looked it. He classes it with ich (p. 184), not kin, see Dickin and Nickin); Lumpkin difficult to say whether the n has dropped or 
and gives the explanation which I have already (Tony Lumpkin, but was this ever a real name ? whether it has been assimilated to the s next to 
quoted. I cannot help believing, therefore, if. Lumb, Lumby, are they connected with it and the other s has dropped. But in the 
that y does exist as a diminutive ending, especi- Lambert ? see Lampkin, and Tampkin); Makin, case of Wilks, Jenks, Perks, and Tonks, cited 
ally in the case of Christian names; and Mr. Maykin, Malkin, Meakin, Meekin, Meykin by Mr. Nicholson, the in of kin does, un- 
Nicholson can no longer accuse me of giving (L. says from Mary, B. rather from Matilda, so doubtedly, seem to have disappeared, and he 

no evidence in support of my belief. that these two names would seem to have been is entitled to place these forms to his credit, 

And here I may remark that in both his first confounded in their abbreviations, Charnock though I believe them to help me rather than 
and his second letter I surprise Mr. Nicholson gives Maycock and Mycock, from Michael, I him. And, indeed, I will suggest to him that 
in flagrant contradiction with himself. His know not on what authority, cf. Dakin, Day- Jecks (Jeakes) and Jex may possibly be 
view is that Jack comes from Jankyn, the kin, Deykin, and Deakin); Matkin (Matthew); Jenks minus the n ; and if so, this would, no 
steps being as follows:—Jankyn, Jakkyn, Miskin (K., probably = Michael, under which doubt, appear to him a godsend, for then ho 
Jakky, Jakke, Jak (= Jack). Now, according Miss Yonge gives the Hungarian form Miska, would have got rid of not only the n of the kin 
to this filiation, Jakky precedes, that is, is see Makin, &c.); Natkin (Nathaniel); Nelkin of Jenkin, but also of the n of Jen (= John), 
earlier than, Jakke. Yet, in both his letters, (L. from Neal=Nigel(l), might be from Ellen); which he has hitherto been unable to do. And 
Mr. Nicholson derives Willy and Tommy from Nickin (Nickinson in K., from Nicholas, but so Danks (K.) from Dankins may have become 
Wille and Tomme (which exactly correspond may be=Nick+in only, see Luckin); Nollekin Dax, a name which I seem to have seen in 
to Jakke)— i.e., he makes Willy and Tommy (Oliver); Parkin, Perlnn, Perken (K.), Peterken Hampshire. But his difficulty would still be to 
(which correspond to Jakky) later in date than (sic K., all three, from Peter); Pitkin (B. from Bhow that Jankin produced Jankin, Jank and 
Wille and Tomme! In other words, he vir- Od(d)s pitikins, if so, it is not derived from a Jack, as well as Jenkin, Jenk and Jeck, and 
tually first derives Jakke from Jakky, and then Christian name); Popkin (Robert); Rapkin, this difficulty, I am afraid, he will never get over, 
turns round and derives Jakky from Jakke. Rawkin (both from Ralph); Rankin (L. says The softer e of Jenkin took the place of the harder 
He allows that he is unable to show that Jacky from Randolph, B. says it comes, with the older a of Jankin, and the a seems never to have 
(or rather Jakky) preceded Jacke (Jakke). But forms Renekyn, Reynkyn, from Re(y)nard); recovered its lost ground. Besides which, I 
why is he unable? Simply because, according Robkin (Robert) ; Rudkin (K., is it from Rudge must point out to Mr. Nicholson, that Jenk 
to my view, Jakky (i.e., Jacky) never came into = Roger? or is it from rood = cross, B., seems never really to have taken the place of 
existence till long afterwards. p. 104? or from the rud of ruddy?); Ruskin Jenkin. What we find is Jenks, not Jenk; and 

As for the question whether the ending kin (uncertain, may = Rosekyn, Notes and Queries, as we also find no intermediate steps, such as 
ever became corrupted, and if so how it became 7th S. x. 342, and this be from Rose); Sawkin Jenky and Jenke, it looks as if Jenkin alone 
corrupted, it can only, so it seems to me, be (= Saunder, Charnock says from Saul); Saykin always remained unaltered—as seems to have 
settled by bringing together as many diminu- (B. from say, a man who tasted meats and been the case also when the -kin is affixed to an 
tives in kin formed from Christian names as drinks for his lord, if so, the word is not ordinarysubstantivenotaname,asin‘‘lambkin” 
one can find, and then examining in how derived from a Christian name); Sealrin (K., (see a short list in Matzner i. 432)—and as if the 
many cases a corruption can be shown probably — Saykin, cf. Ma(y)kin and Meakin); only possible way of obtaining Jenk would be 
to have taken place. The list I here give is Simkin, Simplon (Simon); Stacekyn (L., from first to obtain Jenks by the addition of the s of 
made up from Pott (p. 144), from Lower’s and Eustace); Tampkin (L.), T(h)omkin, Tompkin the genitive to Jenkin (making Jenkin’s), and 
Bardsley’s Indexes, while there maybe a few (all three from Thomas); Tipkin (Theobald); then, adding son (= Jenkin(’s)son) to cut off 
names added by myself, chiefly from Kelly’s Tonkin (Antony); Yokin (uncertain, can it the s of the Jenks when obtained by oontrac- 
London Directory. If I have occasion to indicate have anything to do with Val = Valentine, as tion. For I believe the filiation to have been 
the source, P. will stand for Pott, L. for Lower, though Valkm, Vaukin?); Watkin (Walter); Jenkinson, Jenkisson {cf. Huskisson), Jenkes- 
B. for Bardsley, K. for Kelly. My list runs as Wicken, Wickin (L. from William) ; Wilkin son (with the i into e as often in the course of 
follows:—Adkin (Adam); Aikin, Aitken (or, (William). This list does not profess to be this letter), and the son being dropped, Jenkes 
-in), Akin (all three, perhaps, from Arthur (L.), perfect. . {cf. Jackes in Kelly) in a more modem form, 

see Atkin, Eykyn, Ekin); Aiken (L. from In this list—which I hope may be of use to Jenks. Or if the n of Jenkin’s son be assimilated 
Alexander), Allkm (L. and B., L. says =Halkin others besides Mr. Nicholson and myself, fori in this early stage, we get Jenkissson, and, 
from TTnl =Heniy; B., who has also Aikin, do not know that such a list has ever been dropping the son, Jenkiss {cf. Purkiss, Hotch- 
says from Elias, see Elkin); Atldn (Arthur); made—there are, counting the different forms kiss), Jenkis(r/. Purkis in K.), Jenkes {cf. the es of 
Batkin (Bartholomew); Blenkin (Clergy Direc- of the same names, more than eighty names theM.E. plural, which had much resemblance 
tory, uncertain, can it be from Blanche ?); ending in -kin, and derived almost all of them in sound with is, which was not infrequently 

Bodkin (B. says —Bawdkin from Baldwin, or from Christian names. I will now examine in substituted for it), and Jenks. If this reasoning 

g ad so L.) from ods bodikins, but ?); Dakin, how many of them the kin has been corrupted is correct, Mr. Nicholson could have obtained 
ay kin, Dawkin, Deykin, Deakin (all five into ky {kie or key). Mr. Nicholson can find Jack only through Jankin’s(son) and Janks, by 
from David); Dankin (Daniel); Dickin, Dicken one only—viz., Wilkie, and that is Scotch; and cutting out the n and s of the latter, a pro- 
(Dick, but has kin {ken) been added, or I can give him one other possible one—viz., ceeding for which I believe it would be im- 

only in {en) ?) Donkin (Donald); Dunkin (K. Hankey. And as for the other corruptions possible for him to find a precedent. I have, 

=Duncan or Donald); Durkin (Daily News, which he gives—viz., ke and k alone—there are indeed, suggested that Jecks (Jex) may 
1 -3-92, perhaps from Dirk —Dutch Diederik); very few, if any, examples. Of ke, not one that I possibly — Jenks, but even here the s is left. 
Edkin (Edward); Elkin (P. Allan, B. Elias, can see; for as for Wilke, which Mr. Nicholson At any rate, Mr. Nicholson’s programme has 
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not been followed in the case of Jenks; for, 
according to him, the filiation ought to have been 
Jenkin, Jekkin, Jekky, Jekke, Jek, and nothing 
like Jenks can come out of this. I conclude, 
therefore, that Jack oame diroct from some 
unaugmented Christian name, and from no 
form in kin. The common name, Jackson, is 
an argument in favour of this conclusion; for I 
notice that these contracted forms in -ks, such 
as Jenks, &c., having run the full length of 
their tether, remain unaltered, so that we 
never find son added on to them. 

I will oonolude this too long letter by giving 
fresh evidence in favour of my own view that 
Jack really — James. Mr. Nicholson is, of 
course, obliged to allow that Jake = Jame(s), 
but he holds that Jakke (with two k't) always 

— John, and objects that I have not produced 
any Jakke — James as old as the fourteenth 
century. I will now endeavour to make good 
this omission. There is a Mid. Eng. word jakke 

— a coat of mail, or a tight-fitting coat worn 
over it, from which our present word jacket 
(==Pr. jaquette) has been derived; and this word 
is found as early as 1373. See Prompt. Parv. 
Stratmann, and Prof. Skeat, s. r. “jack.” 
Now this word jakke is derived from a French 
word jaque (Littrc), which is also found in the 
forms Jacke, Jacque, and Jacques (Duoange, 
s. v. Jacke). Ducange considers that the word 
represents the name James (of which the French 
equivalents have exactly the same form), and 
Scholer quotes his opinion with apparent ap¬ 
proval. And, indeed, the Latin forms jacohts 
and jaquemardus (Roquofort writes the French 
equivalent Jacke mart) are also given by Ducange 
in the same sense. I will not go into the ques¬ 
tion whether Jakke in this sense really = James, 
though I think it very probable. It is enough 
for me to have shown that Jakke in the English 
of the fourteenth century was used = the French 
words Jaque, Jacque, Jacke, and, perhaps, 
Jake (see Jakeman in the next paragraph), 
which are also allowed on all hands to be the 
Frenoh equivalents of Jame(s). 

As to the objection of Mr. Nicholson’s friend 
that the French jake would have given jake in 
English with the a as in fate, I myself am 
inclined to the same opinion. Indeed, in my 
letter in Notes and Queries (7th S., x. 130), I 
suggested that jaket = “ locus tertius ” has this 
origin; and in support of this I may add that 
the French still say “aller a Saint-Jacques” 
(Villatte, Parisismen, Berlin, 1890). But he 
should remember that Jake is not the only 
French form, and that there were also Jaque, 
Jacque, and it would seem Jacke; and it is 
from these forms, and not from Jake, that 
I would derive Jack. At the same time, a man 
who wore a jack (“jakke”), such as that 
described above, was formerly called & jakeman 
(see Bardsley, p. 187); and this word has, it 
seems, descended to us in the form of the 
surname Jackman, so that unless the forms 
jaquemun (or jacqueman) were also used in 
English, it would seem that Jake also, at times, 
could become Jack. 

F. Chance. 


THE VERB “ TO INSEX3E.” 

Cambridge : March 16,1862. 

I venture to think that the clearest way of 
pointing out the respectability and age of the 
verb “ to insense,” i.e., to inform, is to remem¬ 
ber the use of the Anglo-French verb ensenser, 
from which it is derived. In the latter of my 
Word-lists (published by the Philological 
Society), I gave a reference to Britton, vol. i., 
p. 32, where the pp. pi. ententes occurs, with 
the sense “informed.” Godefroy gives two 
examples of ensenser in his Old French 
Dictionary. 

It is, therefore, not of English coinage, but 
simply borrowed from the Anglo-French. 

Walter W. Skeat. 
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Bottesford Manor, Brigg: March IS, 1892. 

There uannot be any doubt that this is a 
good old word, though it seems to have dropped 
out of use. As my friend Mr. Fowler saye, it 
still lives in many of our dialects. I constantly 
hear it in this neighbourhood. Here is a North 
Lincolnshire example: 

“ Deary me, how uum thoo is; thoo taka as much 
insriuin’ as a naail dux dingin’ into a obik plank 
wi’ a dish-cloot.” 

In a Proclamation of the year 1330, given 
in Wilkins’s Concilia (vol. iii., p. 740), we 
read, “ To stirre and interne them [the people] 
to sedition ” ; and Elisha Coles, in his English- 
Latin Dictionary of 1764, has “ To intense, 
informo.” Though it might be an exaggera¬ 
tion to affirm that “insense” was in common 
use in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
I can hardly call it rare. Had I made notes of 
the instances I have met with in my reading in 
the literature of those times, I should have 
gathered examples enough to fill a couple of 
your pages. I think, but am not sure, that 
“ insense ” was used by Sir Thomas More, and 
also by Robert Burton in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy. I am Bure that I have met with 
it over ana over again in tracts relating to the 
Civil War. Some of these, having been written 
by men not of the literary class, are a mine of 
our old folk - speech which has hitherto 
remained almost entirely unworked. 

It may not be out of place to remark that a 
correspondent of Notes and Queries (Fourth 
Series, vol. xi., p. 384) quotes a passage from 
Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, in which the 
author speaks of frescoes serving as books “ to 
intense the minds of the unlearned.” 

Edward Peacock. 

Marleeford : March 16,1892. 

In the Academy (p. 254, col. 3), occurs a 
quotation, at second hand, for this word, 
credited to Nicholas Udall. One would hope 
that it does not represent, touohing accuracy 
as to dates and authors, the Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, from which it is taken. Its proper 
date is not “ circa 1556,” but 1548; and its 
author is not “ Tidal,” but anonymous. Udall 
states distinctly how much of Erasmus's Para¬ 
phrase ho himself translated, namely, the 
Preface and Luke. The date of the latter is 
1545. 

F. H. 


“ FATHER GILLIGAN.” 

London: March 16,1892. 

I thank your anonymous correspondent for 
giving me this opportunity of explaining that 
Tristram St. Martin’s ballad and my own have 
a common origin, although I never saw “ He 
sent his angel ” until some time after writing 
“Father Gilligan.” The author of Christ in 
London himself told me the story on which both 
poems are founded as a curious piece of folk¬ 
lore given him by a friend. I wrote “Father 
Gilligan” at once; but knowing that Tristram 
St. Martin himself intended a ballad on the 
subject, kept it back for some time in order to 
give him tne advantage of prior publication. 
When I did at last publish it, about two years 
ago, in the National Observer, I told him that I 
had done so and gave him the date of the 
paper; and from that day to this he has never 
told me or any one else, so far as I know, that 
he considered himself illtreated. I have never 
claimed the story as mine, but both in the 
National Observer and in The Book of the 
Rhymers' Club have given full credit where it 
is due, namely, to its inventors, the peasantry 
of Castleisland, Kerry. The passages quoted 
by your correspondent are almost word for 
word from the folk-tale as I heard it. 

It may comfort your correspondent, however, 
to know that even if I bad seen Tristram St, 


Martin’s ballad before writing mine, and had 
never heard the story apart from the ballad, I 
should none the less have considered myself 
perfectly justified in taking a legend that 
belonged to neither of us, but to the Irish 
people. Tristram St. Martin has done one 
interesting ballad, but I do not think he is so 
triumphantly successful in the present instance 
as to have made the story his until time shall 
end. I am even inclined to say that he is but 
“ illy blest ” in having so ardent a champion, 
ready to oome forth with quotations that cer¬ 
tainly do not show a very subtle sense of the 
peculiarities of Irish folk-lore. On other sub¬ 
jects he is more at home and more worthy of 
quotation. 

W. B. Yeats. 


LAT. “ OPERA ” = WORKMAN. 

The University, Glasgow, N.B.: March 10,1892. 

In your review of my Latin Prose Composi¬ 
tion, the writer objects to the use in prose of 
opera in the singular for “a workman.” My 
authority was the well-known passage in 
Horace Sat. ii. 7,118 ; “ accedes opera agro nona 
Sabino.” Surely the Satires of Horace may be 
taken as a sufficient guide in ordinary prose 
writing ? 

G. G. Ramsay. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 20, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Epiconi*,” by 
Prof. W. Wallace. 

Monday, March 21, 6 p.m. London Institution : “ Bac¬ 
teria : their Nature and Function,” by Mr. E. Hanbury 
Hawkins. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ The Usee 
of Petroleum in Prime Movers,” IV., by Prof. W. 
Robinson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Certain Traditions in 
Heathen Mythology,” by Dr. Phem*. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ A General Analysis of Pre¬ 
sentation,” by Mr. G. F. 8tout. 

Tuesday, March 22, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Brain,” 
X., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ Mean or Average Annual 
Rainfall and its Fluctuations.” by Mr. A. B. Binnie. 

8.90 p.m. Anthropological: “The Archaeology of 
the Zimbabwe Ruins,” by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 

Wednesday, March 28, 8 p.m. Geological: 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Manufacture and Indus¬ 
trial Application of Flexible Tubing,” by Mr. Gilbert R. 
Redgrave. 

Thursday, March 24, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Epidemic 
Wave*,” I., by Dr. B. Arthur Whitelegge. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Opium Question,’ 
by Mr. G. H. M. Batten. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 25, 5 p.m. Physical: “The Electromotive 
Forces of Gold ana Platinum Cells,” by Prof. Herroun 
“A New Instrument for showing the Effects of Per¬ 
sistence of Virion,” by Mr. E. 8. Bruce; “ Some Elec¬ 
trical Instruments.” by Mr. R. W. Paul. _ 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 14 The 
Seafleld Dock and the Kirkcaldy and District Railway, 
by Mr. G. L. Gibson. 

8 p.m. Browning Society : “ Andrea del Sarto in 
Poetry and in Fact,” by Mr. Ernest Radford. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Posy Rings,” by Dr. 
John Evans. 

Saturday, March 20, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Dramatic 
Music, from Shakspere to Dry den,” with Musical Illus¬ 
trations, I., by Prof. J. F. Bridge. 

3.15 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


AN OLD ARABIAN l*OET. 

Die Gedichte des Lebid, aus dem Nachlasse 
des Dr. A. Huber. Herausgegeben von 
Carl Brockelmann. (Leiden: Brill.) 

In this book we have the last work of a 
most gifted young scholar, who joined to 
industry and insight a rare sympathy with 
the poetic genius of ancient Arabia, and a 
remarkable power of exhibiting worthily in 
our modem speech the best utterance of 
the pre-Islamic time. It consists of (1) a 
translation in German prose of the twenty 
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poems of Labld of which the text, with 
at-Tttsi’s commentary, was published by 
Prof. al-Khalidi at Vienna, in 1880 ; (2) a 
text and (3) a translation of the rest of the 
poet’s Ditcan, based upon two MSS. of very 
modern date, one at Leiden and the other 
at Strassburg; and (4) a collection, with a 
translation, of all the fragments attributed 
to Labld. The first of these parts, after 
Huber’s lamented death in 1888, received 
some corrections from the late Prof. 5. 
Thorbecke, and is now published by Herr 
Carl Brockelmann, a pupil of Noldeke’s, 
after such revision as the MS. required to 
fit it for the press. The second represents 
the most difficult portion of the work. Both 
the Leiden MS. and that of Strassburg, 
which are evidently copies of the same 
original, exhibit only the consonants of the 
text, without vowel-points or commentary; 
and both abound with errors due to the 
ignorance of scribes. Without the help of 
the great national lexicons of Arabic, the 
Tdju-l-Arus and the Lisanu-l- l Arab, lately 
rendered available to students by the 
editions published in Egypt, it may safely 
be said that the task of constituting an 
intelligible and probable text could not 
have been attempted with success. Even 
with these aids, the critical apparatus shows 
how much labour and ingenuity were ex¬ 
pended by Huber in supplying the deficien¬ 
cies of the MSS. Of the new poems, Nos. 
xxi.-xxxix. were printed in text and trans¬ 
lation by Huber m 1887, and Nos. xl.-xlvii. 
25 are published as left by him in MS. 
For xlvti. 26-32 and the remaining eight 
poems Herr Brockelmann is responsible. 
The fragments (i.-lii.) were chiefly collected 
by Prof. Thorbecke; except the few pas¬ 
sages included by Huber in his version of 
the first twenty poems, we have to thank 
the editor for the recension and translation 
of these. 

Al-Khalidi’s text was, in 1881, fully 
described and greatly elucidated by the late 
Baron Alfred von Kremer (Ueber die Gedichte 
d. Labyd: Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Acad, 
d. WiBsenschaften, Wien), whose account 
includes a vindication of the most important 
of the poems then made known as the 
genuine work of Labld. The authorship of 
the longer odes now published for the first 
time (xxvii., xxxix., xl., xlii., xlvi., xlvii., 
liii.) is equally well authenticated by 
frequent quotation in ancient authorities, 
and by the general tenor of their contents ; 
one, the Ramal, No. xxxix., is particularly 
celebrated. Of the smaller occasional pieces, 
several are well known, and the occasions 
on which they were composed handed down 
by tradition, while others are doubtful and 
obscure; but such passages are of inferior 
importance, and the difficulties which they 
present, inherent in the nature of their 
subject-matter, do not detract from the 
value of the remaining noble and striking 
work of which we can fully appreciate the 
art and beauty. Including the famous 
Muallakah (not reprinted either in al- 
Khalidi’s or Hubers edition), we have now 
before us no insignificant portion of the 
compositions of one who has always been 
ranked among the most admirable of the 
poets of the Prophet’s time, and whose life 
and works present a singularly beautiful 


and touching picture both of the man 
himself and of the conditions of society in 
Arabia during that wonderful period of 
flower and fruit. 

One of the most striking features of the 
collection is the evidence it affords of the 
careful elaboration bestowed by the poet 
upon the most beautiful passages of his 
Muallakah. These, as all readers of it 
know, are the description of the pair of 
wild asses in w. 25-35, and that of the wild 
cow whose young one has been devoured 
by wolves in w. 36-52. Each of these 
themes recurs frequently (but always with 
some variety) in other poems by Labid. 
The first is found in i. 5-11, xv. 32-33, 
xvi. 19-32, xvii. 28-43, xxxix. 50-52, xl. 
13-24 (65, 66), xliv. 4; the second in xii. 
27-36, xiii. 16-27 (here a wild bull), xvii. 
15-27 (here also a. buck), xliv. 5-8. Each 
picture offers something new, some graphic 
touch and evidence of insight, as if the poet, 
like a painter with his pencil, studied his 
subject again and again in the rough before 
he introduced it into that which is unques¬ 
tionably the greatest of his compositions, 
the crown and perfection of old Arabian 
verse. 

Labld lived a very long life. According 
to the Aghani, he was ninety years old when 
he became a Muslim, after which (though 
he lived many years) he made no more 
verse (unless, indeed, No. xxxiv. be rightly 
attributed to him, which seems to me 
doubtful). Much of the poetry in the 
Piwdn, and especially the series of beautiful 
and tender elegies upon his half-brother 
Arbad, belongs to his old age, when the fire 
of youth was spent, and his mind dwelt 
most upon the ancient glories of his tribe, 
his own deeds in the past, the memories of 
the noble men he had known, the mutability 
of things, and the gloom which presses on 
human destiny. “We are such stuff As 
dreams are made on ’’ is a very familiar 
thought to him: 

“ Yet hast thou ever heard of brothers twain 

whom the Days sundered not save the twin 
sons of Shamam,* 

And save the Farkadan and the Bearers of the 
Bier,t 

who abide for ever, knowing naught of change? 

Yea, thonl waat our pattern, thou our bond, 
as a necklace of pearls is held safe by its string; 

And now thou art gone all men are naught 
—mere ghosts and owls, shadows of the dead. 

Yea, sometimes it comes that we see ourselves as 
we are, 

and how we are bewitched with meat and 
drink; 

As Iram and ‘Ad were bewitched therewith of 
old, 

and have vanished away as a sleeper’s dream ! ” 

(xviii. 26-31.) 

Yet even in fulness of manhood bis mind 
seems to have been disposed to solemn 
thought. His odes are unique among the 
poetry of the time in frequently substituting 
for the conventional na-slb or tashllb, in which 
the theme of women and love is employed 
to soften the hearts of the hearers and dis¬ 
pose them to attention, an opening in which 
God’s majesty and holiness, and man’s 
dependence on Him, are applied to the 

♦ Two mountain peaks. 

t Names of stars; “the Bearers of the Bier” 
is the Arab name for the Great Bear. 

t His brother Arbad. 


same purpose. Such openings are found 
not only in solemn exhortations like No. iii., 
reflections on the fall of kings (an-Nu‘man 
of al-Hlrah) like No. xli., and sombre 
meditation ou the universal doom of death 
like No. xlii., but also in odes of self-glory 
like Nos. vii., x., and above all No. xxxix., 
which is shown bv v. 13 to belong to a time 
when, though gi'-»/ with advancing years, 
he was still active and strenuous in the 
service of his kindred. This devotional 
bent is characteristic of the poet, and has, 
in my judgment, nothing to do with Islam 
(except, of course, as a preparation for it). 

I regard Labid as a Ilanif— neither Jew nor 
Christian, though in contact with both.* 
He believed in God, in His righteousness 
and mercy, in the Life to come, in Judg¬ 
ment after death, as Zuhair believed in 
them, or as Umayyah sou of Abu-s-Salt 
believed in them. No. xlii. has striking 
resemblances to the poem of the last-named 
poet (in todfir ) on p. 226 of Father Sheikho’s 
Christian Poets of Arabia. He was of a 
specially devout spirit; Piety— tuM, takicd, 
a sense of the presence of God, and rever¬ 
ence before Him—is his constant comfort in 
the midst of change and decay. Umayyah, 
more worldly and entangled in the politics 
of Mekka, never accepted the new Faith ; 
Labid gladly received it, and found in it the 
fulfilment of his heart’s desire. 

It would be strange if in a work contain¬ 
ing so much that is new there were no room 
for difference of opinion; and no one knows 
better than the present writer how much 
scope for correction the most careful hand¬ 
ling of an old Arabic text affords. This is 
not the place, nor is there room, to discuss 
at length the points on which I am inclined 
to doubt the conclusions adopted in the 
book before us; I will therefore indicate 
only a few of those which seem most clearly 
to call for amendment. In ii. 4 it appears 
to me that Herr Brockelmann was not justi¬ 
fied in changing Huber’s rendering, which 
is by no means inconsistent with the refer¬ 
ence he gives in xi. 8. In iii. 16 the second 
hemistich of the verse has been left un¬ 
rendered. In ix. 13, sqq., I cannot think 
that a slave is meant: the poet either depicts 
himself or some noble boon-companion; 
at-Tusi supplies fatan before tayyibi-l- 
'arddni. In xii. 11 read “ kommt nicht von 
hohem Alter.” In xxvi. 1 the word trans¬ 
lated “ jugendkriiftig ” ( busrd ) is probably 
the name of the poet’s daughter {if. vii. 8 
and commentary). In Frag. xii. the trans¬ 
lation contains three lines (6, 7, 8) which 
are not in the Arabic text as printed. 
Frag. xvi. is ascribed in Agh. xiv. 98 (with 
three more verses) to Labid’s daughter, and 
an anecdote told regarding the occasion 
when it was composed. 

In conclusion, it remains only to say that 
all lovers of ancient Arabian verse owe a 
debt of gratitude to those who have con¬ 
tributed to the production of this admirable 
piece of work, and that it deserves the 
attention not only of specialists, but also of 
all who can appreciate a translation, spirited 
yet faithful, of the best of the old classical 
poetry of Arabia. 

C. J. Lyall. 


* For Jews, see xxxix. 30 : for Christians, xix.6. 

.oogle 
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SOME BOTANICAL BOOKS. 

“Modern Science Series.” The Oak. A 
Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. By 
H. Marshall Ward. (Kegan Paul & Co.) This 
is a delightful hook—one of a kind which is far 
too rare, simple treatises on scientific subjects 
by experts. It is a complete history of the oak- 
tree from a botanical and from a forester’s 
point of view. A full description is first given 
of the acorn and its germination, of the seed¬ 
ling and young plant, of the internal micro¬ 
scopical structure of the young and of the older 
plant; and of the external characters of the 
foliage, flowers, fruit, and seed. This is 
followed by the technological portion—on oak 
timber, its structure, its peculiarities; on the 
cultivation of the oak, and the diseases and 
injuries to which it is subject; and on the 
relationships of the various species of oak, and 
their distribution in place and time. On the 
very difficult subject, to the student, of the 
histological structure of the wood, we do not 
know where to find in any text-book so good 
and clear a description. The illustrations 
are numerous and excellent, though some of 
them are injured, either by bad printing or 
through the wood-blocks being too much worn. 
A glossary would have been helpful to the non- 
botanioal reader. We hope this is only the 
first of a series of similar “ popular intro¬ 
ductions ” from the able pen of Prof. Marshall 
Ward. 

“Library of Popular Science.”— 27ie Plant 

World: its Past, Present, and Future. By 

Geo. Massee. (Whittaker.) 

“University Extension Series.”— The Evo¬ 
lution of Plant Life : Lower Forms. By G. 

Massee. (Methuen.) 

Of making of text-books there is no end. 
Every publisher of scientific works thinks it 
necessary, nowadays, to have his “series.” 
This must consist of a text-book to each known 
science. The volumes must be alike in size of 
page, binding, and “ get-up,” and, so far as 
possible, in the number of pages. They must 
be fairly well illustrated; but if expense can be 
saved by another reproduction of familiar wood- 
cuts which have already been reproduced usque 
ad nauseam, so much the better. An editor of 
the series is held responsible that the various 
volumes are not dealt out to utterly incompetent 
persons; but whether the writers are qualified 
from original work to add anything to the 
general stock of knowledge, or have the rare 
skill of saying what they have to say better 
than anyone has said it before, is quite of 
secondary importance. Seriously, this multipli¬ 
cation of text-books is becoming a nuisance. 
Why, for example, should students who attend 
“ University Extension ” lectures have a text¬ 
book of botany especially for themselves, rather 
than make use of one or other of the many 
excellent works already in existence, of ail 
sizes and prices, from Sir J. D. Hooker’s Primer 
to the admirable translations of Goebel and De 
Baiy with which the Clarendon Press has 
enriched English botanical literature ? 

Of the two books, the titles of which we have 
given above, we have but little to say, good or 
bad. They are well and clearly written, and 
are more accurate than some others with which 
we are acquainted. To a certain extent they 
supplement each other, one dealing with 
structure, the other with classification. But 
we have met in them with nothing new ; five 
out of six of the illustrations are those with 
which we are familiar to boredom. We had 
hoped to have found something novel on the 
“future” of the plant world, but have been 
disappointed. There is a section on the “British 
Flora, past and present,” but not a word about 
its future. It is a serious question with us 
whether our younger scientific men might not 


be employing their time better in original 
research, rather than in encumbering our already 
overburdened shelves with fresh “ text-books.” 

The second Heft of Volume III. of Cohn’s 
Beitragc zur Biologic der Pflanzen (Breslau: 
Trewendt) contains three papers, but only one 
of them is entirely new, Dr. Bernardo 
Schiavizzi’s “ Investigations on Malaria in 
Pola.” His general conclusions are that the 
malaria bacillus occurs chiefly in the air, but 
that it is also not unfrequently found in the 
waters, especially where they have strong 
precipitates. The districts chiefly infected with 
malaria are those where the ground is damp, 
but not covered with water; and the germs 
increase with a rise of temperature both of the 
air and of the soil. Herr Rothert’s “ Develop¬ 
ment of the Sporanges in the Saprolegniaceae ” 
is a translation of a paper which has already 
appeared in Polish, with a supplement 
replying to the atticisms of later observers. 
Dr. Hieronymus’s “Dicranoehaete reniformis, a 
new genus of Protococcaceae,” has already been 
described by him, although not so fully, in the 
Annual Report of the Schlesische Gesellschaft 
fur vaterlandische Cultur for 1887. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaksfbrk Societv (Saturday, Feb. 27.) 

JohnTaylor, Esq. in the chair.—Dr. L. Proescholdt, 
in a paper on “ The Authorship of ‘ The Birth of 
Merlin,’ ” said that though the title-page of the 
play bears the names of William Shakspere and 
William Rowley it is by no means sure that the 
two poets were the authors. From the extant 
plays which came from the pen of Rowley, we may 
gather that he was a great favourite with the 
public of his time, a fact which is corroborated by 
other writers having joined with him. Therefore 
a bookseller like Kirkman may easily be imagined 
to have made sure of Rowley’s name. But a new 
publication was to prove a still better bargain, 
when people could be made to believe that the 
greatest dramatist of the period had had a hand 
in it. The title-pages of books in the Elizabethan 
literature are only to be trusted when there are 
external and internal tests which prove that they 
give the right names. The external evidence for 
Rowley’s authorship in this play is of little con¬ 
cern. The internal tests may, indeed, point to it. 
The plot is, on the whole, well conducted; the 
scenes are full of action and dramatic life, the 
characters are not unskilfully shadowed forth. 
But these literary qualities may be just as well 
ascribed to a great number of his contemporaries, 
and some parts of “The Birth of Merlin” are 
decidedly above the level of Rowley’s other work. 
But these cannot be accepted as Shakspere’s 
writing, as the play shows deficiencies not to be 
met with in his undoubted dramas. The two 
separate plots in “ The Birth of Merlin ” are not 
even externally related; the fate of Aurelius and 
the accession of his brother, Uter Pendragou, 
having nothing at all to do with the episode 
in which the Earl of Cheater’s two daughters act 
the principal part. As Shakspere in many of his 
plays most skilfully wove two and more stories 
into one, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he should have failed to perceive the abyss 
between the two plots of “ The Birth of Merlin.’’ 
At a time when he was writing “Lear,” “Mac¬ 
beth,” and “ Coriolanus,” it was scarcely to be 
imagined that he should have created characters so 
poor and shallow as the Hermit and Edol in 
his play. Nor would Shakspere have failed to 
place much more depth into the conflict in the 
Prince’s mind between duty and passion. And, 
again, it was not 8hakspere’s creation to 
leave the figure from whom the name of the 
place is derived quite out in the cold, for Merlin 
takes a very small part in the play. There 
is certainly brightness and freshness about his 
character; but beyond telling their fortunes to the 
King, the Prince, and Vortiger, he does absolutely 
nothing. He even prophecies their fates to them 
in exactly the same fashion, always conjuring up 
visions of demons, dragons, and kings. If Shakspere 


had written the play, he would certainly have put 
more variety into it. The author’s power of ex¬ 
pressing himself does not seem equal to his concep¬ 
tion and his execution, though vigorous, is coarse. 
Shakspere, who always had such a flow of language 
at his command, is not likely to have expressed 
himself so badly. Lastly, the metre is very 
irregular, and is very different from Shakspere’s 
usual style. The other pseudo-Shaksperian 
plays—more especially “The Two Noble Kins¬ 
men” and “Edward III” show a number of 
passages where there is evidence of Shakspere's 
style; but there is nothing of that sort in 
“ The Birth of Merlin.” In the absence of 
all external arguments, no unbiassed reader will 
or can be disposed, only from internal evidence, 
to ascribe “ The Birth of Merlin ” to Shakspere.— 
Mr. S. L. Gwynn, in some “ Notes on ‘ The Birth 
of Merlin,’ ” said that this interesting play con¬ 
tains passages of verse which are at least a 
tolerable imitation of Shakspere’s style, c.g. I. i. ii. 
and part of lit. Shakspere’s style shows in the 
comic scenes and in some serious verse when rhyme 
is forgotten. Probably the whole is the work of 
one hand; but it would be easy to believe 
Shakspere to have written a good deal of it, 
although he could not for a moment be held 
responsible for such a plot with its disconnected 
intrigues. This, bearing in view the probability 
of Shakespere’s collaboration with Kowley in 
“ Pericles,” is not inconsistent with the belief that 
Shakspere wrote portions of “ The Birth of Merlin.” 
Some passages in the play parallel to some in 
“Titus Andronicus,” “Lear,” and the Sonnets 
were then alluded to. 

Manciibstbr Goethe Society (Thursday, March 10.) 
The Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, in the chair. 
Dr. Kuno Meyer read a paper on “ The Necessity 
for a Standard English Translation of Goethe’s 
Prose Works.” The lecturer thought that a wider 
and deeper study of Goethe was now more than 
ever desirable, and that our age could ill afford to 
ignore Goethe as a guide in the domains of art and 
science. As a thorough knowledge of German 
was a rarity in this country, tn3 majority of 
readers would have to trust to translations for their 
knowledge of Goethe. But the chances were 
at present not in favour of good translations 
of German works of literature into English. The 
reason for this was partly the comparative recent- 
uess of German literature, and partly the condi¬ 
tions of translation generally. While a few 
acknowledged masterpieces, such as Homer’s 
Virgil’s, and Dante’s poems, continued to inspire 
first-rate men to attempt new renderings of them, 
many of the other works of literature were left to 
the literary hack. In Goethe’s case, much, though 
by no means all, of his poetry had been in some 
way or other translated into English. Of the 
prose works, the three chief novels, the Memoirs 
(Dichlung mid Wahrhcit), the Italian Journey, some 
of the Spriiche the Annals and the Theory of 
Colour were translated; but most of Goethe’s 
critical and scientific works were not. Nor were 
the existing translations perfect, or even adequate. 
Carlyle’s version of ll’ilhclm Mcister was indeed 
most careful and most readable. The translations 
of V'erthcr and the Electin' . tffinitics in Bohn’s 
series deserve praise, and so did Blackie’s Wisdom 
of Goethe ; but none of these was faultless, while 
the versions of Dichtung und Wahrhcit by Oxen- 
ford, and of the Annals by Nisbett, wore distinctly 
faulty. The lecturer went on to consider the 
translations of Goethe's prose works under the 
aspects of (1) verbal accuracy, (2) general fidelity, 
and (3) style. As regards accuracy, it was 
remarkable how often even first-rate translators 
like Carlyle went wrong on the simplest words, 
and an amusing series of blunders was quoted, 
chiefly from Oxenford’s translation. Respecting 
intrinsic fidelity, the attitude of moBt trans¬ 
lators towards Goethe might be characterised as 
“ Bowdlerising,” as an attempt to disarm the 
supposed prejudice of the British public against 
Goethe by altering or omitting passages which 
were considered capable of giving offence. Even 
Carlyle was not free from this tendency. In 
style also few of the existing translations had 
succeeded in reproducing the subtler shades of 
Goethe’s thought, not to speak of translations like 
those by which Goethe’s Wcrther became known 
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in England, inadequate renderings of garbled 
French versions, which gave no more idea of 
Goethe’s original than the seventeenth century 
performances of “ Hamlet” by strolling players in 
Germany gave of Shakspere’s hero. Dr. Meyer, 
in conclusion, insisted that the task of translation 
was beyond the power of individuals, and that it 
was a case where the usefulness of combined and 
co-operative effort became very apparent. He 
suggested that the Manchester Goethe Society was 
well qualified to attempt a good translation of 
Goethe’s prose works.—After an animated dis¬ 
cussion, it was resolved that specimens of a trans¬ 
lation of unpublished works of Goethe’s should be 
prepared by a committee consisting of the presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Hager, Dr. Meyer, and the bon. secretary 
(Mr. H. Fressinger). 


FINE ART. 

The Inscriptions of Cos. By W. B. Paton and 

E. L. Hicks. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

If a proof were still needed of the value of 
epigraphy as one of the processes of histor¬ 
ical inquiry, we should find it in the 
admirable introduction to this Corpus of Coan 
inscriptions. Stray literary passages have 
been so supplemented by inscriptions—in 
some cases also by coins—that Mr, Hicks 
is able to present a consecutive history of 
Cos such as may well win the admiration of 
scholars. That Cos was the birthplace of 
Hippokrates, that Praxiteles made for its 
inhabitants one of his two finest Aphro¬ 
dites, and that it was the chosen retreat of 
Meleager and Theokritos, possibly also of the 
now famous Herondas, is perhaps all that 
the educated reader has ever known about 
the little island. What Mr. Hicks gives 
us, however, is not merely a picture of Cos 
during its brilliant period. It is when he 
deals with those centuries that extend from 
the dawn of history in Greece down to the 
fourth century, b.c., when Cos emerges all 
of a sudden to acknowledged importance, 
that his method may be best appreciated. 
Conjectural as the question of the earliest 
Thessalian migrations to the coast and 
islands of Asia Minor still remains, it is 
beyond dispute that a Dorian settlement 
eventually got there. Inscriptions and 
coins amply testify to the attachment of the 
Coans to Dorian festivals and Dorian cults. 
Under the Persian rule the island sank into 
a state of degradation, as Mr. Hicks infers 
from an anecdote in Herodotos (ix. 76). 
Its name on an Athenian tribute list shows 
us, however, that it shook off the yoke. A 
new and interesting light is thrown by 
epigraphy on the reason why Delos was 
chosen by the Athenians to be the treasury 
of the league. While lapidary calendars 
prove how important the Delos worship was 
at Coe and Khodes, the inscriptions from 
Delos itself have proved that the confedera¬ 
tion of the islanders in the third centuiy 
was a revival of old associations not only in 
respect to the Ionian, but also to the Dorian 
Sporades: 

“ When therefore Delos was made the centre 
of the Athenian confederation, it appealed not 
only to the sympathies of the Ionian Dut of the 
Dorian islanders also, and they were the more 
ready to join the alliance.” 

Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war the Coans revolted from Athens. It is 
important to note that after the victory of 


Knidos, the island, though a Dorian colony, 
was “the first to leave the Spartan alliance,” 
and eventually became democratic. With 
thefoundation of the new city, K<u$ fj Mtpoirk, 
and its important commercial position, 
began a period of prosperity for Cos, which 
reached its highest point under the rule of 
the Ptolemies. Later, the fortunes and 
the politics of Cos were swayed by those of 
its greater neighbour Ehodes, from the 
time when that island fell under the Boman 
rule. 

The Corpus of Coan inscriptions which 
forms the body of this book is due to the 
indefatigable research of Mr. Paton, who 
publishes a great number of new inscriptions, 
and corrects or completes many others. The 
cursive text which in every case accompanies 
the uncial is the work of both editors. It is, 
however, a matter for regret that a full 
translation has not been added, at any rate 
in the case of the longer inscriptions. It is 
well to remember M. Salomon Eeinach’s 
admirable advice:— 

La preface de tout commentaire epigraphique 
devait etre une traduction integrate: c’est la 
une reforms urgente, indispensable, oil la bonne 
foi des dpigraphistes et l’nonneur mcme de la 
science sont interesses.” 

With such editors as Mr. Paton and Mr. 
Hicks the reader may well feel secure that 
every point of importance has been touched 
upon. Yet even when neither context nor 
language call for the notice of the epigra- 
phist, the cursive text is insufficient; for the 
Greek of inscriptions, though it may appear 
simple enough to the specialist, has many a 
peculiarity which proves extraordinarily 
puzzling even to the competent scholar. 

Though the texts afford, as already 
stated, interesting hints of the affairs of the 
island, there are scarcely any which can be 
said to be of paramount importance as illus¬ 
trating aspects of Greek life otherwise 
unknown. The religious calendars (Nos. 
37-41), which had already been partially 
published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
ix., form a notable exception. Students of 
ritual will eagerly turn to them as affording 
the most graphic description we have of 
any ancient Greek ceremonies. In No. 37 
we have an elaborate account of the selec¬ 
tion of the ox for the sacrifice to Zeus 
Polieus. It apparently supplements in many 
important particulars the description by 
Porphyry of the same ceremony at Athens. 
The ox finally selected for sacrifice was the 
one who tasted the cake placed on the 
sacred table, or held, perhaps, in the hand 
of the priest. I would venture to suggest 
that Mr. Hicks’s new conjecture of ^u£]A[a]i' 
in 1. 10 (for his earlier reading paft&ov) 
seems confirmed by a vase which Miss Jane 
Harrison {Myth, and Mon. of Athens, p. 428) 
has connected with the ceremony of the 
Attic Bouphonia. An ox stands within a 
little building; in front of him is an altar, 
on the other side of the altar sits Athena, 
holding a sacrificial saucer. Miss Harrison 
thinks that the goddess is there to “pay 
some tribute” to the sacred ox. In the 
light of Mr. Hicks’s reading, one feels 
inclined to invert this interpretation, and to 
look upon Athena as in the act of selecting 
the ox; in fact, as herself performing the 
office of the priest, who, according to the 


Coan calendar, sits [Wj T[av’]Tpd.irt^av i\<av 
raft' Tar Updo. 

Some 180 inscriptions are from sepulchral 
monuments. The great bulk give merely 
the name of the departed, sometimes fol¬ 
lowed by the familiar x a V £ - Many others 
again belong to that class of funerary epi¬ 
grams which, with their half unconscious 
melody and pathos, have made Kaibel’s 
great book, the Epigrammata Graeca ex 
monumentis collecta, into the most exquisite 
of anthologies. In one of the Coan examples 
(198), a wife still mourns among the dead 
over the bitter parting. Another (218), 
from the tomb of Philiskos and his slave 
Inachos, gives a touching picture of the 
narrow bond between the two; for the wife 
of the slave had been the master’s foster¬ 
nurse, “ from the fountain of whose breasts 
he drew milk when a babe.” In a third 
(322), a little child of three bids the passer¬ 
by shed a tear over its orphaned doom. 

Among the most interesting documents in 
the volume is the catalogue (367-8), giving 
the registration of the persons qualified 
by birth to partake in certain worships. In 
each ease the name of the citizen is accom¬ 
panied by that of his father and mother. 
Mr. Paton, however, inclines to doubt the 
interesting conclusions which M. Eayet 
and Dr. Toepffer had drawn, from the 
insertion of the mother’s name, as to 
the existence of matriarchal institutions 
in Cos. He instances the mention of the 
mother on Attic inscriptions, where it merely 
proves the legitimacy of the birth. 

Lovers of Theokritos will bo pleased to 
recognise, in inscriptions 327, 328, and 344, 
the names of Haleis and of Phyxa men¬ 
tioned in the lovely Seventh Idyll, and to find 
that their site and their position as domes, 
have at last been authenticated. Further 
in Appendix I, Mr. Paton tries to explain 
the confusion as to the poet’s birthplace, 
tradition fluctuating between Cos and 
Syracuse. In spite of an ingenious con¬ 
jecture that Theokritos was bom in 
Syracuse, but of Coan parents who had 
emigrated to Sicily about the time of the 
Corinthian {circa b.c. 340), he 

scarcely seems to reach any very solid 
conclusion. 

This Corpus, with its splendid introduction 
and appendices, is another example of the 
first-rate work which is being done by 
English scholars in the most difficult, yet 
perhaps also the most fruitful, branch of 
archaeology. And it bears witness once 
again to the living impulse which the study 
of epigraphy received from those two 
vigorous and luminous essays in which, some 
sixteen years ago, Sir Charles Newton 
disclosed vistas up to then undreamed of, 
for the application of the great science 
created by the genius of August Boeckh. 

Eugenie Sellers. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

I must needs deal rather briefly and summarily 
with a large and interesting but very miscel¬ 
laneous collection, which, as to its subject- 
matter, ranges upwards from performances that 
are only “ lady-like ” and dainty to those that 
are masculine und decisive. 
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The old master who is this year represented 
is Vandyke, and one has read somewhere lately 
that he is represented inadequately because he 
is represented wholly by a selection from his 
portraiture. The author of this sapient criticism 
laboured, it would seem, under the impression 
that Vandyke’s work with etching needle and 
aqua-f</rtis had, in regard to its themes, Rem¬ 
brandt’s variety. Alas ! of the three and 
twenty etchings which alone the late Mr. 
Carpenter, who is the authority on the subject, 
accepted as authentic, all are concerned with 
portraiture; in none does Vandyke venture, 
as here and there he ventures in painting, upon 
the religious theme, or upon the theme of 
allegory or pure poetry, as in the glowing and 
luxurious, half-Venetian canvas, that “ Rinaldo 
and Armida,” which we have seen lately at 
Burlington House. No, the etched work of 
Vandyke—as every student knows—is limited 
to portraiture, and, moreover, to the portraiture 
of men. His plates, in the condition in which 
he ceased to work upon them, are vivid and 
decisive, yet well-considered studies upon the 
copper, which were subsequently wrought up 
by the copyist engravers of the Low Countries 
into an appearance of “ finish,” into an elabora¬ 
tion that is often tiresome, since it reveals 
nothing new, and does but call away one’s 
attention from that which is essential and vital 
to that which is encumbering and superfluous. 
By putting together, in several cases, Vandyke’s 
vivid study with an impression from the plate 
“ completed ” and marred, the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers have preached an admirable 
lesson to such of the publio as have ears to 
hear. 

As regards the intellectual value of Vandyke’s 
etchings, it were vain to expect in them any 
other or deeper qualities than such as may be 
disclosed by his painted portraiture; and, with 
the achievements of Rembrandt—which are the 
expression of Rembrandt’s nature — lodged 
firmly in one’s memory, one must needs recog¬ 
nise the limitations of this firm and brilliant 
and sterling art. All these things it was— 
sterling, brilliant, and firm—but it was rarely 
profound. Once—it is in the portrait of Jean 
ae Wael (No. XXX. at the Painter-Etchers)— 
does the dexterous and energetic Flemish master, 
charged habitually with the expression of 
chivalry and grace, record to perfection the 
features that give evidence of the weightier 
mind and of the burdened yet still noble soul. 
Give me Vandyke’s etching of Jean de Wael— 
one would ask for no more; for, if one makes 
certain allowances, one can put the “Jeande 
Wael ” beside the “ Lutma ” and the “ Clement 
de Jonghe,” the portrait of the mother “lightly 
etched,” and that other, rather later, portrait by 
the unquestioned master of intellectual por¬ 
traiture, the etching of the “ Mere de Rem¬ 
brandt, au voile noir.” 

Of the contemporary work at the Painter- 
Etchers, much of the worst is that which strikes 
upon the eye the soonest, and much of the best 
is the light sketch, graceful and vivacious, that 
has to be diligently hunted for. It is not every 
large plate, however, that is done on false 
principles, that is catchy and cheap. True 
etchers enough in their own fashion, frank and 
effective if rarely subtle, are the popular Mr. 
Axel Haig'and Mr. Bird (who sends a picturesque 
vision of the Guildhall of Exeter). Mr. Macbeth 
paints striking pictures upon copper; and Mr. 
Herkomer, whose plates, by the way, are quite 
as often small as large, is clever and interesting 
even when he remains “ experimental.” And 
again, it is not every plate which, by its method 
of work, or by it may be the humility, it may 
be the audacious strangeness, of the subject 
chosen, would appeal, one would think, to the 
connoisseur—it is not every such work that 
eludes the ordinary buyer. It is given, for 
instance, to Colonel Goff, in his “ Summer 


Storm in the Itchen Valley ” (No. 2), to ingra¬ 
tiate himself both with the judge of these things 
and with the first reasonably intelligent person 
who comes in from the street. Mr. Oliver Hall, 
too, may here and there reach out hands to 
both sections of the public. But work like 
Mr. Strang’s, so full of a weird genius; work 
like M. Helleu’s, so full of spontaneity 
and the artistic impromptu; work like Mr. 
Charles Holroyd’s, so full of distinction and 
classic reticence, must appeal—unless mere 
fashion should decree otherwise—must appeal, 
I say, to the few. The introduction of a 
rhythmic beauty of line by Mr. Strang in the 
first plate—it is a mezzotint—of the illustra¬ 
tions to his Ballad, and the introduction of a 
certain suavity of contour in his “ Nymph,” 
may indeed be welcome concessions to the 
weaker brethren; and there is an admirable 
dignity and quietude—though I doubt if it 
touch the many—in his “ Upland Farm ” 
(No. 61). But on the whole he remains austere 
and apart, and, as some will consider, even 
wilfully repellent. That of course is not my 
own opinion. “ Intense ” he continually shows 
himself—never more so than in the print 
of the man tugging away so furiously at 
his double-bass. Strangely imaginative, yet 
strangely realistic to boot, is Mr. Strang’s print 
called “ Socialists,” in which, on some blessed 
Sunday afternoon, on the greensward of the 
Regent’s-park, and in front of its comfortable 
terraces, a motley and obscure crowd is seen 
assembled to hear the ravings of a person who 
does indeed darken “ counsel.” Too well does 
his wife know it, as, patient and uncomely, 
stupid but forbearing, she steadies the chair 
which bears him, what time he, brainless but 
emotional, urges the old nonsense. Yes, 
“ Socialists ” is an historical picture, recording 
faithfully that which has successfully estab¬ 
lished its fair claim to be considered as quite 
among the noisiest and ugliest of contem¬ 
porary follies. 

Would that time and space permitted me 
something more than a brief commendation 
of work so various and engaging as that 
which is contributed by Mr. Frank Short, Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Niven, Mr. Percy Thomas, 
Mr. Chattock, Mr. C. 0. Murray, Mr. Holmes 
May, Mr. Percy Robertson (“ Ebb-Tide, 
King’s Lynn”), Mr. J. P. Heseltine, Miss 
Martyn, Mr. Jacomb Hood, Mr. Edward 
Slocombe (‘ ‘ Diamond Point Sketch on Copper ”), 
Mr. Storm van’s Gravesande, and the late 
lamented Mr. Luxmore. There must not, in 
any case, be omitted a reference to yet another 
group of Mr. Sherborn’s wonderful book-plates 
—wrought almost as if by Behain or Alde- 
grever—charming plates indeed, of which the 
one executed for Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is perhaps of all the happiest. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


A PORTRAIT OF BURNS. 

Ax interesting miniature-portrait of Robert 
Burns has just been added to the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, as part of the 
bequest of the late W. F. Watson. 

The portrait is executed in water-colours 
upon ivory, and shows the face, somewhat 
worn and thin, in profile turned to the left. 
The dress is a dark blue coat and a green vest, 
striped with red; and the form of the head 
closely agrees with that in the silhouette of the 
poet executed by Miers in 1787. The apparent 
age of the sitter; the signature of the poet, 
inscribed “Excise Off”; and on the stamped 
paper of that office, fixed at the foot of the 
miniature; and the book-plate of Collector 
John Mitchell, of Dumfries, the friend and 
official superior of Burns pasted on the back of 
the frame, connect the portrait with the latter 


part of its subject’s life; and the air of vivid 
reality andminute adherence to fact indicates that 
it has been done directly from actual sittings. 
The probability is, that this is the very portrait 
mentioned by Burns in a letter to Mr. Walter 
Riddell, dated January 29, 1796, where he 
states that he was then “ sitting to Reid in this 
town [Dumfries], and I think he has hit by far 
the best likeness of me ever taken." Probably 
the sittings had begun in 1795, for in May of 
that year he writes to George Thompson: 

“ There is an artist of very considerable merit 
just now in this town, who has hit off the most 
remarkable likeness of what I am at this moment 
that I think was ever taken of anybody. It is a 
small miniature.” 

It seems probable that the “ Reid of this 
town ” was Alexander Reid, a miniature-painter 
who succeeded to the estate of Kirkennan, near 
Dalbeattie, in 1804. and died there in 1823, 
aged seventy-six. Examples of this painter’s 
miniatures have been submitted for examina¬ 
tion ; and there seems to be considerable ground 
for believing that this interesting portrait of 
Burns is by the same hand. Certaimy it is one 
of the most credible likenesses of the poet that 
exist, being far homelier and simpler in character 
than the celebrated oil portrait by Alexander 
Nasmyth. 


ART SALES. 

The “remaining drawings” of that broad 
and admirable landscape painter, the late 
Thomas Collier, will be sold at Christie’s on 
Thursday and Friday next, the larger number 
of the more important drawings being reserved 
for Friday. There will be among the collec¬ 
tion, which we have been already privileged 
to see, a few large and thoroughly finished 
drawings—the final achievements, so to say, of 
Mr. Collier’s art—not his last indeed in point 
of date, but the works in which his peculiar 
faculty found fullest expression. The major 
part of the three hundred drawings, now so soon 
to be scattered, are drawings of moderate, some 
even of small size—they are the untouched 
sketches in which, with his singular union of 
subtlety with force, this close and delicate 
observer of ordinary nature recorded, with 
economy of means, his artistic vision. Some of 
the sketches were made five and twenty years 
ago; some of them only a couple of years since. 
They include drawings under every variety of 
aspect and illumination, and under every 
quality of sky, of the Scottish mountains, of 
the Suffolk coast, of the high moorlands of 
Yorkshire and North Derbyshire, of the low 
moorlands of the New Forest—the neighbour¬ 
hood of Brockenhurst and Christchurch, that 
is to say—and of that which to the more 
commonplace artist would be the completely 
uneventful land that lies in that comer of 
Berkshire abutting upon Wilts—the neighbour¬ 
hood traversed by the Kennet and Avon Canal. 
This was the scene of Mr. Collier’s last sketching 
tour or sketching sojourn. The whole array 
of work cannot but add to a reputation which, 
among the learned in these matters, is already 
great. The apparent simplicity and directness 
of Mr. Collier’s work, his keen and delicate 
sense of colour and illumination, the interest 
which (like De Wint and David Cox) he dis¬ 
covered in almost every acre of his native 
country, and iu her changes of weather and 
of light, will be borne home to people most 
particularly by this remarkable assemblage of 
the most vivid and spontaneous of his work. 
Born at Glossop hardly four and fifty years 
ago, Mr. Collier, it will be remembered, died at 
Hampstead in the middle of last year. He was 
not only one of the strongest supports of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-colour, 
ho was likowise the recipient, from France, of 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
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The collection of etchings by Mr. Seymour 
Haden, which had been formed by the late Sir 
William Drake, sold for what were considered 
on the whole to be extremely good prices at 
Christie’s last week. We will mention only a 
few of the more prominent lots. A trial proof 
of the “Mouth of a Brook” realised £29; a 
trial proof of the famous and beautiful and, as 
it happens, singularly rare “Byroad in 
Tipperary,” fetched £34 (Deprez), while an 
impression of the first state reached the same 
price. A trial proof of “ Shere Mill Pond ”— 
a print generally a little black, but admirable 
for its grace of tree-drawing, fetched £35 
(Deprez); and another impression, finished, 
£35 (Dunthome); a unique impression of 
“Battersea Railway Bridge and Sugar 
Factory ” fetched £18 10s.; the first state of 
“ A Raver in Ireland” fetched £49 (Dun¬ 
thome). _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

VANDALISM IN EGYPT. 

Ramleh: March 5,1863. 

Permit me to draw public attention to an 
almost incredible act of vandalism which was 
perpetrated during the last year in Egypt, 
close to the capital, and literally under the very 
noses of M. Grebaut, the late head of the 
Ghizeh Museum and of the antiquities of Egypt, 
and of the Board which includes such men as 
Sir Scott Moncrieff and Jakub Artin Pasha 
among its members. 

The finest Roman ruin in Egypt, at all events 
since the destruction by the late Khediv Ismail 
of the Roman fortress at Ramleh, in order to 
build a gimcrack palace which is now fast fall¬ 
ing into ruin, was the fortress of Babylon, 
south of Cairo, known also as Mus’r el Ateekeh 
and Dayr esh Shemma. One of the most 
interesting sights in that Dayr was the Jewish 
synagogue, anciently the Christian Church of 
St. Michael, but desecrated by bein* handed 
over in the middle ages by an Arab Sultan to 
the Jews, and thenceforward to the present 
time used by them as a place of worship. The 
building was of much architectural interest. 
The old Christian nave and aisles were 
preserved intact; but the Jews had destroyed 
the apse which must have existed, and 
had replaced it by a square Eastern 
sanctuary, and over the niche, within 
which were preserved the Holy Books of the 
Law, had adorned the wall with numerous 
Hebrew texts executed in gesso, forming an 
interesting example of Jewish taste and work 
in the middle ages. Some of the ancient 
Christian screenwork of wood was preserved, 
but was turned upside town, probably because 
gazelles and other animals formed part of the 
design. Behind this building, in a sort of 
court, the very finest portion of the original 
wall of the Roman fortress was visible, and, 
what is more important, the inner and most 
perfect circuit of one of the Roman bastion- 
towers, which outside looked out on the desert. 

All this is now a thing of the past. The 
Jews—and I suppose they had a legal right ‘ ‘ to 
do what they would with thoir own”—have 
razed the ancient church and synagogue to the 
ground, and in its place have erected a hideous 
square abomination, supported internally on iron 
pillars. One would not look for “sweetness 
and light ” in such a quarter. What, however, 
is most of all to be deplored is that the Franco- 
Anglo-Egyptian authorities should have per¬ 
mitted the simultaneous destruction of the fine 
Roman wall which bounded the property, and 
with it the bastion-tower, with its courses of 
brick at regular intervals, and its deeply- 
splayed windows, which were in unusually 
good preservation, and very interesting monu¬ 
ments of antiquity. Of these not a vestige now 
remains. .Greyille J. Chester. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Keene, by 
Mr. G. S. Layard, which Messrs. Sampson Low 
announce, will be illustrated with a portrait, 
fifteen full-page plates, and numerous other 
drawings reproduced in facsimile. 

The most interesting exhibition next week 
is that described as a small collection of 
Nocturnes, Marine, and Chevalet Pieces, by 
Mr. Whistler, at the Goupil Gallery, New 
Bond-street. In Piccadilly, Mr. Bernheim, 
jun., from Paris, will open the Barbizon 
Gallery with a collection of modern pictures of 
the French School; and at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, there is to be a Humorous Art 
Exhibition, containing the work of English 
artists from Hogarth to the present day. 

The sixth annual photographic conference of 
the Camera Club will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday next, in the theatre of the Society 
of Arts, under the presidency of Capt. W. de W. 
Abney. Apart from technical discussions, 
papers will be read on “The Debt of Art to 
Photography,” by Mr. Henry Blackburn; and 
on “ The Uses of Photography to the Decora¬ 
tive Artist,” by Mr. H. Stannus. The annual 
exhibition of photographs by members will 
remain open at the club-house, Cliaring Cross¬ 
road, for about six weeks. 

At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute on Tuesday next, March 22, at 
8.30 p.m., Mr. J. Theodore Bent will read a 
paper upon “The Archaeology of the Zim¬ 
babwe Ruins,” illustrated by the optical lantern. 

By permission of the trustees, Mrs. Tirard 
will give a course of three lectures to ladies in 
the British Museum on “ The Book of the 
Dead,” taking the papyrus of Ani as a typical 
example. The first lecture will be on Friday, 
March 25, at 3 p.m. Each lecture will be 
followed by a demonstration on extracts from 
the “ Book of the Dead,” founded on the papyri 
and mummy cases in the Museum. 

Mr. Frederick Keppel, of New York, who 
has done as much in America for the interests 
of the bast etchers as Mr. Dunthome has done 
for them in England, organised this winter in 
Chicago an exhibition which, not for a moment 
aiming to represent all of them, set itself 
out to represent, with some measure of fulness, 
a certain number. So successful was the show, 
that it was afterwards carried bodily to 
Cincinnati, where, at the present time, it is 
still open. The Catalogue is now before us. By a 
happy thought, which has much in common 
with that of the president of the Painter-Etchers 
here in London, it was settled to display 
likewise some Vandykes and Rembrandts, so 
that they might powerfully and exactingly 
confront the modem work. The Rembrandts 
were all of them such as had aforetime 
belonged to Mr. Haden. It is not mentioned 
to whom the Vandykes belonged; but ac¬ 
knowledgment is made to Mr. Atherton 
Curtis for the loan of “ his superb set of 
Meryon’s ‘ Paris ’ ”—and Meryon, of course, 
is himself by this time a classic. Many of the 
rarest and finest of the etchings of our own 
generation were lent by Mr. Samuel P. Avery— 
one of the first persons who appreciated Mr. 
Whistler—and by that most tasteful amateur, 
Mr. Howard Mansfield. The catalogue in¬ 
cludes a representation of the different periods 
of Mr. Whistler’s art, from five-and-thirty 
years ago to the present day. It includes a 
fair representation of the austere labours of 
M. Legros; many things by Lalanne—some 
of them in states with which we confess 
ourselves unfamiliar; many fine Hadens; some 
examples of what is well called the “mercurial” 
talent of Felix Buhot; a few lino Bracque- 
monds; a somewhat astonishing array of the 


prints of that excellent Dutchman, Storm 
van’s Gravesande. Somehow, there are no 
Jacquemarts; but, after all, this is to be 
excused when it is remembered that the 
collection does not profess to be exhaustive. 
In connexion with the exhibition Mr. Keppel 
has delivered a really interesting anecdotal 
lecture, which he calls “Personal Sketches of 
some Famous Etchers ”; and to him—though it 
is not expressly said so—we are inclined to 
attribute the possession of a certain etching- 
needle which is exhibited and which is destined 
to become historic. Mr. Seymour Haden used 
it for forty years, and gave it—it is recorded in 
the Catalogue — to its present owner, “ to 
emphasise his declaration that his work with it 
was finished, and that thereafter he would etch 
no more.” 

M. Edouard Detaille, the military painter, 
has been elected a member of the Academic des 
Beaux-Arts, by twenty votes, against thirteen 
votes given to M. Carolus Duran. He succeeds 
the late C. L. Muller, the veteran historical 
painter. 

Last month we remarked upon the small 
proportion of archaeology in the Classical 
Review: no such complaint can be made 
against the March number. Prof. Middleton, 
reviewing Helbig’s Guide to the Museums of 
Rome, takes occasion to describe some of tho 
latest discoveries which have not yet been fully 
catalogued. Dr. Walter Leaf notices the new 
edition of Schuchhardt on Schlieinann, and 
mentions certain of the omissions, Ac. Mr. 
M. L. Earle, of the American School of Athens, 
describes, with facsimiles, several inscriptions 
found by himself at Sicyon, one of which he 
reasonably identifies as the dedication of a 
statue by the sculptor Thoenias of Philip V., 
the friend of Aratus. A summary is also 
printed of a paper read by Dr. C. Waldstein 
before the Cambridge branch of the Hellenic 
Society upon Herondas IV., dealing with tho 
archaeological allusions. But the article that 
will attract most attention is that in which 
Mr. Cecil Torr opens his batteries against Mr. 
Petrie, and attempts to prove that the early 
dates assigned to some of the Aegean pottery 
found in Egypt are based upon altogether in¬ 
conclusive evidence. Mr. Torrs style of con¬ 
troversy may be called vigorous, if not 
savage; but the question at issue is one of the 
first importance. Hitherto, no doubt, Mr. 
Petrie’s conclusions have been generally ac¬ 
cepted, in reliance upon his proved accuracy 
as a recorder of the results of excavations, 
which is now called in doubt. In this very 
number Dr. Leaf says of his paper in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, that it “must form 
the foundation of all the chronology of the 
Mykenaean period.” 

Messrs. Dowdeswet.ls have sent us a proof 
of the portrait of Cardinal Manning, in dry- 
point, by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, which they 
have lately had on view in their gallery in New 
Bond-street. It is one of the largest plates 
which this facile artist has yet executed; but 
we doubt whether it is one of those upon which 
he would himself desire his reputation to rest. 
The drawing of the figure, seated heavily in a 
chair, and the modelling of the thin aged 
fingers, please us better than the face itself, 
which fails somehow to represent either tho 
fine profile or the delicate complexion. For 
this, the excessively dark shadows chosen are 
probably responsible. Nevertheless, the portrait 
will always possess au historic interest, as the 
last taken of a veteran leader of thought by 
one of the most sympathetic of our modern 
artists. 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

It was, perhaps, scarcely necessary for the 
Philharmonic Society on the occasion of the 
first concert (last Thursday week) of its 
eightieth season to recall the centenary of 
Mozart’s death in December, by a whole 
programme devoted to the works of the 
Salzburg master; but it very naturally wished 
to pay respect to his memory. The choice of 
Symphony was no difficult matter; the so-called 
“Jupiter’’lacks neither skill, charm, nor power; 
but the G minor, with its plaints and passion, 
is more in touch with the spirit of our day. 
The pianoforte Concerto in C minor was 
welcome. Mozart’s contributions to this 
special department of musical art are 
practically ignored—or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that pianists practically 
ignore them; yet in their way they are unique 
and deserve a better fate. M. de Greef was 
the pianist; and his interpretation of the 
music was excellent, though in the slow move¬ 
ment a smoother, tenderer tone would have 
been acceptable. He used the Hummel 
embellishments; the Mozart pianoforte Con¬ 
certos as printed represent the intentions of 
the composer about as much as the printed score 
of the “Messiah” or the “ Magnificat” repre¬ 
sent those of Handel or Bach. The Entr’acte in 
D minor from the incidental music to “Bong 
Thamos ” was another interesting feature of 
the programme. Mme. Giulia Valda gave an 
effective rendering of “Parto” from “Clemenza 
di Tito,” a song in which dramatic intention 
was not the composer’s chief aim, and of a 
“ Rondo ” specially written by Mozart for a 
private performance of his “ Idomeneo ” at 
Vienna in 1786. Between the parts Mr. Charles 
Fry recited with due feeling Mr. Joseph 
Bennett’s homage poem “Mozart.” 

Miss Eilona Eibenschiitz gave a pianoforte 
recital (her first) at Prince’s Hall last Friday 
week. The programme commenced with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 109); and of 
this tone poem the pianist interpreted much, 
but not all. To seize the inner meaning of 
the music, to reveal soul as well as body, has 
taxed the powers of many pianists. Mile. 
Eibenschiitz has all technical means at her 
disposal, and in course of time will, no 
doubt, read more between the notes. Her 
rendering of Brahms’s difficult variations on a 
theme by Handel displayed strong and well- 
trained fingers; it was a clever pianistic 
performance. So, too, in etudes by Thalberg 
(a name rarely seen on a concert programme 
now-a-days) and Rubinstein she showed 
absolute command of the key-board. Her 
reading of Schumann’s “Carneval” was clever, 
and, in the main, correct, but some of the 
numbers were not given with sufficient repose. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience. 

A Quartet in G (Op. 42, No. 3) by Heinrich 
von Herzogenberg was the novelty at the last 
Monday Popular Concert. The musio shows 
the pen of a practised writer, and in these 
days of stress and storm it is not unpleasant 
to meet with a composer who strives to imitate 
the simplicity and humour of Father Haydn. 
In the opening movement the quaintness of 
the second theme attracts notice. The theme 
and variations are formal but pleasing. The 
Minuet strikes one as the most characteristic 
section of the work. It was admirably 
performed under the leadership of Dr. 
Joachim. M. de Greef played Chopin’s 
Sonata in B flat minor. There was consider¬ 
able power and charm about his reading of the 
opening Allegro, the second movement was 
given in a skilful manner, and the March 
proper, except for an occasional harshness of 
tone, was effectively rendered. But there 


praise ends; the Trio was heavy and affected, 
and the Finale, though neatly played, lacked 
entirely that element of mystery to which 
Rubenstein and Paderewski have accustomed 
us; and besides, it was dragged. M. de 
Greef was encored, and played a short Grieg 
solo. Herr Joachim played the Romance 
from his Hungarian Concerto. Miss Marian 
McKenzie was the vocalist. 

Mr. Algernon Ashton gave a concert entirely of 
his own compositions at Princes’Hallon Wednes¬ 
day evening. It may be questioned whether this 
was altogether a wise proceeding, for even a 
programme limited to the works of one of the 
great masters is open to the charge of 
monotony. Mr. Ashton’s pianoforte Trio in A 
(No. 2) is a cleverly written work. The princi-, 
pal theme of the slow movement has a pleasing, 
soothing character ;j the Scherzo is brilliant, 
but the Finale diffuse. The work was well- 
performed by the composer and Messrs. Sut¬ 
cliffe and Squire. The last-named gentleman 
deserves a word of praise for his excellent tone 
and technique. 

An orchestral work by Mr. Walter Wesche 
was performed in the second part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the first concert of the Westminster 
Orchestral Society on the same evening. This 
composition is one for which the composer 
received the premium offered by the society, 
the judges being Drs. Mackenzie, Bridge, and 
Parry. It is in three movements—the first a 
calm and dignified Prelude, the second an 
effective Scherzo, more or less inspired by 
Beethoven’s Scherzo in his No. 9, and a Finale, 
which, however, is scarcely up to the level of the 
two previous movements. The performance was 
given under the direction of Mr. Macpherson, 
and the composer was recalled at the close. 
The programme included Dr. Mackenzie's 


“ Benedictus” and “Courante” from the 
Ravenswood music, with the composer at the 
conductor’s desk. The society must be con¬ 
gratulated on the continued improvement in 
the playing of the orchestra. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A series of German Operas will be given at 
Covent Garden on Wednesday June 8,15, 22, 29, 
July 6 and 13. The following works will be 
produced: “ Rheingold," “ Walkure,” “Sieg¬ 
fried,” “ Gottcrdammerung,” “Tristan,” and 
“ Fidelio.” Some eminent German artists will 
take part in the performances. 

Two new compositions by Brahms—a Quintet 
for strings, and clarinet, and a Trio for piano¬ 
forte, clarinet, and violoncello—will be pro¬ 
duced at the Monday Popular Concert of 
March 28. 


It is announced that Anton Rubinstein will 
most probably visit London during the season 
and give recitals. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS: 

Stuilies of the Lives, Works, and the Influence of the 
Principal Authors of French Literature. 

Edited by J. J. JU 8 SERAND. 

Each with Heliogravure frontispiece, crown 8 vo, cloth’ 
price 3s. (id. 

VOL. I. JUST READY. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

By ALBERT SOREL. 

Other Volumes at Short Intervals. 


A MEW VOLUME OF THE “ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

THE ESCAPES of LATUDE and 
CASANOVA from PRISON. 

Edited, with Introduction, by P. VILLARS. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 5s. 


ALPHONSE DAI DETS NEW HOOK. 

THE FIG and the IDLER: 

An Algerian Legend, and other Stories. 

By ALPHONSE DAI DET. 

With Illustrations by MONTEGl’T. 

Demy 12mo, illustrated paper covers, Is. 


Mew Edition. Just Ready. 

TOWARDS DEMOCRACY. 

By EDWARD CARPENTER. 

New Edition, 1892, with numerous added poems. 
Large crown 8 vo, cloth, 5s. 


By the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. New. and Cheaper Edition. 

THE COMING of the FRIARS. 

Fourth anil Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3a. 6 d- 
“ Always interesting ami frequently fascinating. 1 * 

St. Jatnet'e Gazette. 

ARCADY: For Better, for Worse. 

Portrait. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 a. 6 d 

“ A volume which Is, to our minds, one of the most delight* 
ful ever published in English.”— Spectator. 

THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. 
Paper, Is. 6 d. ; cloth, 2s. each. 

GREEN TEA: A Love Story. 

By V. NCHALLENBEROER. 

“ At once Interesting and well-written.”— Scotsman. 

SOME EMOTIONS and a MORAL 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Second Edition. 

“ The book has more cleverness within Us 183 thin and 
narrow pages than there is in all the voluminous touies of 
Mrs. Ward.”—T. P. in The Sunday Sun, 


GRAPHIC CHRONOLOGY. 

By K. \V. WESTERN. 

I 61110 , liaper, 'is.; cloth, 2 s. ud. 

"Aiinttelnpt to present a bird's-eye view of centuries of 
the history of the world. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MOW READY. 

MB. LEWIS F. DAY’S NEW WOKE. 

Crown svo, in handsome doth gilt binding, specially designed by the Author, price 18a 6 d 

NATURE IN ORNAMENT 

With 123 riates, and 192 Illustrati in the Text. * 


B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holbobn, London. 
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LONDON, 15, PICCADILLY, March, 1892. 

BEADY FOB SUBSCRIBERS, One Volume, in royal 4to, 226 pp., with 54 Facsimiles, cloth, price £2 2s. 

THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF 

THE LATIN BIBLE: 

BEING 

A Bibliographical Account of the Various Editions of the Latin Bible 

Between 1460 and 1600. 

By W. A. COPINGER, F.S.A. (Eng.), F.R.S.A. (Irel.), 

OF THB MIDDLE TEMPLE, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 

Author of “ The Law of Copyright in Works of Literature and Art” “Thoughts on Holiness” “ A Treatise on Predestination ” £c., $r. 

After this month the price of the Work will he raised to £2 16s. 6d. 

Only 250 Copies were printed. • 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


Now ready, Subscription Price, £2 2s. 

J. ELIOT HODGKIN AND EDITH HODGKIN’S 

EXAMPLES of EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY, 

Named, Dated, and Inscribed. 

One volume, royal 4to, above 200 pp., figuring and describing more than 600 pieces of Early English Pottery, and 
a charming Frontispiece in Colours. 

-The same Work on LABGE PAPER, one volume, imperial 4to, on extra made paper. Of this only 50 Copies are 

printed. Price to Subscribers, £4 4s. 

BERNARD QUARITC1I, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
beg to announce a Third Edition of AMELIA 
B. ED WARDS'S “ PHARAOHS , FELLAHS 
AND EXPLORERS,” Richly Illustrated, Demy 
Svo, cloth ornamental, 18 s. 


JlBT PUBLISHED. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. A. WALLACE. 

N THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 

In 1 voL, doth, 7s. <*1 .1 post free, 7s. 9d. 

John Flack, 122 , High Holborn, London. 

EYRE & 8POTTISWOODE, 

Her Majesty's Printers, 


NEW BOOK BEADY NABOB 81st. 

Cloth, small quarto, 5b. 

THE HISTORICAL PRAYER BOOK. 

Being the Book of Common Prayer with Marginal 
Notes, giving in detail the origin of the several parts 
and the date of their incorporation. 

A work of great interest to all members of the 
Katablishod Church. The Notes are printed upon 
a wide margin, with ample space for Manuscript 
Kotos. 

The book is printed on the best rag-made paper. 

A Superfine Edition is in preparation, printed upon 
the Queen’s Printers’ new India paper. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. Price 6 d. net. 

THE 

OUTCOME of INDIVIDUALISM 

By J. H. LEVY, 

Late Lecturer on Logic and Economics at the Birkbeck 
Institution and the City of London College, 
Honorary Secretary of the National Liberal Club 
Political Eoonomy Circle. 

London: 

P. S. KING & SON, 5, Kino Street, Westminster, S.W. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Now ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6e., post free. 

HISTORY 

or THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE RE FORM A TIOX TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation toJ1891, by Chas. 8. Miall. 

“ Evidently the result of most laborious research and re¬ 
markable skill in the arrangement of facts.a useful work of 

reference and an interesting memorial of men and events that 
have left their mark on our national history.” 

Brrul ford Observer. 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful ‘work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advantages 
as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater success.” 

Literary World, 

“ The leading members of all denominations will do well to 
get bold of this publication.”— South Wales Daily Xavs. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5e., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to reoommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 


EYRE & SPOTTIS WOODE, 

Great Yew Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; 
Edinburgh: 10, Elder Street; New York: Cooper Union; 
and at Melbourne and Sydney. 

RETAIL OP ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW READY. 

rfHE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, 

■A including CEYLON and BUUMAH. Published under the 
authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. Edited by 
W. T. Bl.vskokd. Medium Svo, with numerous Woodcuts. 

MAMMALIA. By W. T. Blanford, F.It.S. 1 vol. 

complete, price £1. 

FISHES. By F. Day, C.I.E., LL.D. 2 vola., 

price £1 each. 

BIRDS. By Euokne W. Oates, F.Z.S. VoL I., 

price £ 1 ; VoL II., price 13*. 

REPTILIAandBATRACHIA. By G. A. Boulenoeb. 

1 voL, complete, price £1. 

London: Taylor it Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink it Co. Bombay: Thacker it Co., Limited. Berlin: 
R. Fkikplandkb it Sohn, CarlstnuMo. II. 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Stkket, E.C.; 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


gOUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-L PIES. Alw. 

jgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The B1RKBJ2CK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free, on 
application. Francis Kayrnsckuit, Manager. 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIESfoTlNVALIDS! 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATION 8. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lone. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £lou. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums oil 
deposit*, and allow* Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. i»er 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravo'svruit, Manager. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

SOME OF MACMILLAN’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

3 vols.. crown Svo, 31 h. 6d. 

THE MARRIAGE of ELINOR. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 

“ The Railway Man,” “ Kirsteen,” “ Hester,” “ He That Will Not,” &c. 

NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 

Now readv, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE LESSON of the MASTER, and other Stories. By Henry James. 

DA1L T CHRONICLE.—" • The Lesson of the Master ’ is a satisfying book. It contains two of the best stories that Mr. 

>ook which is conventional 


Henry James has ever written, and there is not one page in the book which is conventional or unmarked by individuality.’ 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MARSHALL. 

Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. Bd. 

ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY; being the First 

Volume of “ Elements of Economics.” By ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

%* This book is an abridgment of Professor Marshall's “ Principles of EconomicsVol. /., with the addition of a Chapter on 

Trades Unions. 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

THE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By Henry Calderwood, 


LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

%* The present edition has been revised to allow for consideration of Language as bearing on Animal Intelligence , and Hypnotism as 

throwing fresh light on the relations of Mind awl Body. 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 

Now readv, crown 8vo, 7e. net. 

TEXT-BOOK of PSYCHOLOGY. By William James, Professor of 

Psychology in Harvard University. 

An abridgment of Professor James's larger work , “ The Principles of Psychology.” 

NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR TAIT’S “HEAT.” 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 6a. 

HEAT. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec.R.S.E., Professor of Natural 

Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. W. W. R. BALL. 

Now readv, crown Svo. cloth, 7s. net. 

MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS and PROBLEMS of PAST 

and PRESENT TIMES. By VT. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
NEW BOOK BV PROFESSOR S. H. BUTCHER. 

Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 

SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. By S. H. Butcher, 

M.A., Profeasor of Greek, Edinburgh University, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University 
College, Oxford. 

TIMES.—" Admirable and scholarly.” j 0 XFORD MA GA/INE.—' “ The whole volume is delightfully fresh and readable.” 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS in GREEK HISTORY. By J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin, Author of ** Social 
Life in Greece,” •* Rambles and Studies in Greece.” 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION.-Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. Translated into English 

by ALEXANDER LEEPER, M.A., LL.D, Warden of Trinity College in the University of Melbourne. New and 
Revised Edition. 

ACADEMY.—" A version which is well worthy to stand by the side of such masterpieces of faithful rendering as Munro’s 
* Lucretius,’ Lang’s 4 Theocritus,’ and Butcher and Lang’s ‘ Odypsey.’ The rendering Is both close and vigorous, and it would 
be easy to quote many happy turns from this excellent piece of work.” 

SPECTA TOR.—" This version strikes us as rigorous, while it is certainly faithful.” 

NEW VOLUME OF "TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. I 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Edward Spencer Beesly, Professor of 

History, University College, London. 

ST. J A MES'S G A/.ETTE .—Able, penetrating, and independent..An eminently satisfactory piece of work.” 

OliSER VEIL —“ Mr. Beesly’s monograph is both clever and picturesque.” I 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 

Svo. 12s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius 

Professor of Modem History, Oxford. Fourth Series. 

TIMES.—" Professor Freeman’s historical work is never ephemeral..There'is, as everyone would expect, the same 

thoroughness of treatment, the same fundamental conception of the unity and continuity of history. All the essays have seen 
the light before, all are worthy of preservation in permanent form.” 

SIR CHARLES D1LKE AND SPENCER WILKINSON. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, 

Bart., Author of “ Greater Britain ” and ‘‘Problems of Greater Britain ”; and SPENCER WILKINSON, Author 
of “ Citizen Soldiers ” and “ The Brain of an Army.” 

TIMES.— “ A contribution to the higher policy of defence which invites serious study, and will reward it, even if the 
attitudu of the reader towards the writers is often one of dissent.” 

NEW VOLUME OF MR. BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 12s. Od. 

THE HELL of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, with Translation 

and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*•* Uniform with the ** Purgatory ” and "Paradise" already published. 

TIMES.—" The completion of a work by which Mr. Butler has earned the gratitude of all students of Dante’s great poem.” 

No w published, fcap. Svo, cloth, 6s. 

POEMS. By William Watson. 

This Volume is in substance mainly a Reprint of the Sec nu l Edition of" Wordsworth's Grace, and other Poems," with the addition ; 
of twenty-si r. Short Pieces, most o f which hare already hem contributed to periodicals. 

TIMLS. —“ It is true poetry; its inspiration is genuine and individual, and its execution is full of various melody.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. not each. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. Selected and Arranged by 

C. F. ALEXANDER, Author of “ Hymns for Little Children.” 

THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 

By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 8d. 

NEIGHBOURS ON THE GHEEN. 

KIESTEEN. 

JOYCE. 

Gl’ARDIAS .—"It has seldom been our lot to fall in with 
so engrossing a story.” 

A BELEAOUEED CITY. 

TIMES.—" The story is a powerful one, and very origins! 
to boot.” 

HESTER. 

ACADEMY .—"At her best, she is, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, the best of living English novelists. She is at her best 
in • Hester.’ ” 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 

SCO TSMA V. “ The workmanship of the book is simply 
admirable.” 

BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 

JOHN INGLESANT. 

. SIR FERCIVAL. 

: THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 

; THE COUNTESS EYE. 

BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. 

THE MINER’S RIGHT. 


! THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. 

A COLONIAL REFORMER. 

A SYDNEY-SIDE SAXON. 

BY P. MARION CRAWFORD. 

MR. ISAACS: a Tax.* of Modern India. 

Portrait of Author. 

DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 

ZOROASTER. 

MAEZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 

PAUL PATOFF. 

WITH THE IMMORTALS. 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

SANT’ ILARIO. 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 

NEW PAST or Use “ECONOMIC JOURNAL." 

Now ready, Vol. II., No. 5, royal 8vo, 5s. 

THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 

The Journal of the British Economic Association. 

Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 

COXTEXTS FOR MARCH. 

I. Articles. 

The Relativity of Economic Doctrine. Rev. Prof. W. 
CunniDgham, D.D. 

Notes on a Recent Economic Treatise. L. L. Price. 
Geometrical Methods of Treating Exchange-value, 
Monopoly, and Rent. H. Cunyngbamc. 

The Origin of the Law of Diminishing Returns, 1813-15. 


Jngm of tl 
E. Caiman. 

Trusts in the United States. Prof. J. Jcnks. 

The Origin of the Eight Hours System at the Antipode*. 
H. H. Champion. 

Influence of Opinion on Markets. Arthur Ellis. 

H. Reviews. 

III. Notes axd Memoranda. 

IV. Recent Periodicals and New Books. 

THE RECO&D of TECHNICAL and 
SECONDARY EDUCATION: 

A Bi-monthly Journal of the Progress made by County 
Councils and other Local Authorities in the Administration 
of the Technical Instruction Acts. 

No. 8, MARCH, prioe 2s.— Contexts 
Editorial Notes. 

Count v Council Schemes and Reports— 

(a) Liverpool, {!>) Cheshire, (c) Monmouthshire, (»/) Cum¬ 
berland, M Lincolnshire (Lindsay), (/) Middlesex. 
Scholarship Schemes— 

(a) Northamptonshire. (5) Somersetshire. 

Recent Progress in Various Districts— 

{«) Manchester, (/>) County Boroughs, (cl Other Local 
Authorities, (rf) Attendance at Technical Classes. 
Agricultural College for South-Eastern Counties. 

The Financial Management of the Technical Instruction 
Fund. 

Miscellanea. 

Manchester Reports on Continental Technical Schools. 
D.uuv Work in Lancashire. 

Instruction for Fishermen and Sailors. 

Review. 
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GREEK THEATRE.—A LEC- 

TURE on tliis •ubiect will be given by HISS EUGENIE 
SELLERS, on WEDNESDAY, Mah u 30th, at 5.13 r.x., in the 
LECTURE-THEATRE of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MtsEUM. 
Ticket*. 3*. <or£l 1 *. to admit six), at the door, or from Mine C. A. 
Hlttok, 52, Lower Sloane Street, 8.W. 


'T’YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

X Work of every description—literary. Scientific, Legal, Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained »U1T. LECTURES REPORTED 
V'ERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Mias ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 

/~WER 200 Clergymen and 900 others 

yy have already reoeived Mr. II ED LEY’S LES80N8 on NATURAL 
MEMORY. No aids or pictures. Marvellous results with previous 
punils. High-class testimonials. Small fee. Prospectus, Ac., free.— 
8 <F), Berners Street, Ipswich. 

ARTIST’S STUDIO TO be LET 

XjL (Central). Excellent Studio and Residential Chambers com¬ 
bined. Modem Building, situate midway between City and West End. 
North-east and top lights. Cooking and attendance by resident 
Housekeeper. Electric Light. Hall Porter.—Apply to Manaokr, 
Collector’s Office, «3, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

M essrs, drummond & co7, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAEnGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly oelebrated 
process for large plates and edition* ds luxe. For oral nary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 

piYIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
in the South Kensington Museum, Art Branch (17-20), 23iti> APRIL. 

The date specified xs the latest at which applications can lie received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 
the Sxcrktaky. Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 

Q ~ UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

43 A 45. HARLEY STREET. W. 

Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 

Patron: THE QUEEN. 

HISTORY AND 8CIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

Histort -Ancit'ii*, J. It. V.Marchant, M.A. English and Foreign. 

il. Cox, B.A. Camb.; T. A. Chamh. 51.A. 

GtoLoor asp C.outtAVHY—II. G. Skklkv, F.lt.S. (Prof. King's ColL), 
CMtiJUSTRY-ll. Fohstkk Moklxv. 51. A., JI.Hc. 

AsTitoxoMT— J. D. Mau.i Rt, M.A.(Head >l«-ter. Mill Hill School). 
Mathematics—' W. H. Hudson, 5I.A. (l'rof. Kings Coll.). 

Natirai, Philosophy— E. F. Hlrmol n, F I C. (Prof. King’s ColL). 
EASTER TER5I will begin WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27th. 
Applications to Miss t'noi pack, Lady-President. 


Small Advertisements continued on next page. 


MESSRS. LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


XEIU VOLUMES or THE MUSES' LIBRARY. 

THE POEMS and SATIRES of 

ANDBEW MARVBLL. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 
3 vole., 18mo. Price Da. per volume net. Also 300 num¬ 
bered Copier* on Large Paper. [In April. 

*.* The Volume, in the Small-Paper Edition may be 
obtained aeparately. 

WORKS of ROBERT HERRICK. 

Edited bv A. W. POLLARD. With a Preface by A. C. 
SWINBURNE. 2 vole., 18mo. Price 10s. net. 

“ This edition is all that it should be in annotation, type, 
paper, and binding; and Mr. Swinburne’s Preface forms, as 
might be expected, an admirable critical introduction.” 

Times. 

“ The volumes are verv prettily printed and bound, and the 
notea by Mr. A. W. Pollard, the editor, will interest all 
scholarly renders for the earn h* has taken to trace Herrick’s 
debts to classical sources Pall MaH Gazette. 


THE COMICAL WORKS of PAUL 

SCARRON. Done into Sngliah by TOM BROWN of 

Shifnal. With an Introduction by J. J. JU86ERAND. 

Illustrated from the Designs of Oudry. 2 vols , demy 8vo. 

One Thousand Copies (numbered), price £1 Is. net. Also 
150 numbered Copies on Japanese vellum. 

‘‘IThe principal works of the genial cripple Scarron, the 
first husband of Madame de Maintenon, the friend of Poussin, 
of De Retx, and of Fouquet, and one of the leading wits of the 
Fronde, are well known and appreciated by all students of 
French literature. Scarron’* * Roman Comique,’ in many 
respects his mo*, characteristic work, was early translated 
into English by Tom Brown and others. This translation has 
now been reprinted in two very beautiful volumes... . M. 
Juaserand’s introduction is admirable, as might be expected 
of that scholarly and graceful writer.”— Times. 


THE FAIRY TALES of MADAME 

D'AULNOY. Newly Translated into English. With an 
Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 
66 Illustrations by Clinton Peters. Fcap. 4to, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

“ A treasure for children of all ages, delightfully and 
whimsically illustrated.”— Times. 

“Mrs. Richmond Ritchie has contributed a delightful 

Introduction.Madame D’Aulnoy herself was an interesting 

per«onag», and in Mrs. Ritchie’s hands the becomes a very 
real one also. The illustrations are good.”— Guardian. 

“ An admirable gift-book for girls and boys.” 

National Observer. 


THE R080IAD. By Charles Churchill. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT W. 

LOWE. With 8 Full-Page Portraits. Royal 4to. 

Four Hundred numbered Copies printed, price £1 Is. net. 

Fifty Copies of the Portraits are printed separately, 
without the Letterpress, in portfolio, price 25s. net. 

“ A noble quarto, nobly printed at the Chiswick Press.” 

Times. 

“ Mr. Lowe’s Introduction is complete and to the point. 
The edition is not only good, but magnificent,’*— Guardian. 

“ In these days, when editing seems to vacillate between 
the inadequate and the superfiou*, it is matter for con¬ 
gratulation that a book which offers so many temptations 
should have fallen into capable bands .”—Saturday Renew. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN 'S LIST. 

By MAARTEN MAARTEN8. 

A QUESTION OF TASTE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

(THE CROWN .(COPYRIGHT SERIES.) 

Prospectus of th- Series on app’ication. 

By Mm. HUNGERFORD. 

NOR WIFE NOR MAID. 

By M-*. HUNGERFORD, 

Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 

In 3 Tola. [At all Libraries. 

“ Delightful reading. Supremely interesting-”— Scotsm-m. 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 

WOMAN-THROUGH A 
MAN’S EYE-GLASS. 

By MALCOLM C. 8ALAMAN. 

With Illustrations by Dudley Hsrdy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. fid. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 

DAUGHTERS OF MEN. 

By HANNAH LYNCH, 

Author of “ The Prince of the Glades,” Arc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


H EINEM ANN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE COMMODORE'S DAUGHTERS. 

From the Norwegian of JONAS LIE. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish 

of JUAN VALERA. 

Poll Hall Gazette .—“ For the inner aspect-the Spain that 
no traveller can ever know—read * Pepita Jimenez.’ ” 

*,* A feist of previous Volumes on application. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

IDYLLS OF WOMANHOOD. By 

C. AMY DAWSON. Author of “S.rpho,” &c. Pni-ill 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

8ECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Edmund 

GOSSE. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7<*. fid. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Portrait, ia nearly 
ready. 

.Yr»f„m«f/ ohserrn -.—“A charming book, wherein is scarce a 
dull page from beginning to end.” 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 

DENZIL QUARRIER: a Novel. By 

GEORGE OI88ING, Author of "New Grub 8treet,” 
•* The Nether World,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

‘ Charmingly written, in a clear, simple style.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ The one volume in which the book is written wUl be 
read through at a sitting, and give food for reflection for 
many hours.”— World. 

“ The book is written tersely and vividly, with never a word 
too much and never a word too little .”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEIHE. 

Translated by C. GODFREY LELlND 
(HANS BREITMANN,. 

Vols. V. and VI. 

GERMANY. In 2 vols., cloth extra, 10s. 

’ In a fete days. 

Previously publi*hed— 

Vol. I- FLORENTINE NIGHTS, &c. be. 
Vols. II. and III. PICTURES of TRAVEL. 

Iu 2 vols. 10s. 


Loudon : 

16, Henrietta Street, Covert Garden, W.C. 


London : 

WILLIAM HKINE5UNN, 
2.1, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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£90 


MXJDIE S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guinea per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

own and Village Olnbs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and .Monthly Lifts of Books gratis amt post fres. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Put Seasons are on Sale, seoond-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATI8 AND POST FREE. 

MUD IE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 1*. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

841, Brompton Hoad, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapeide, E.C. 


NOW READY. 

JULIUS OESAR 

AND THE 

FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL 

SYSTEM. 

By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 

Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, os.; Roxburgh, 6s. 

(“HEROES OF THE NATION” SERIES, Vol. VI.) 

%* Prospectus of the Series on application. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bbdiord Stbeet; and New York. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 16 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OATALOGUES. 

rpOBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE. 


MESSRS. WILLIAMS ft NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

HAVE 41 ST ISSUED THKIIl 

FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR No. 112 

(Free on application). 

ovent Garden, Lond 
i Street, Edinburgh. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.; 
' ” lerick r" ‘ ~ ■ 1 * 


20 , Frederi 

TO AUTHORS. 

Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
plaoc tliem*elve« in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
witliin one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 


PITY of LIVERPOOL.—LIVERPOOL 

Vv' SCHOOL of NAVIGATION.-The Corporation of Liverpool 
invite Applications for the Post of HEADMASTER of the proposed 
School of Navigation. The salary will be £400 per annum. The 
Dinted will not be pl&oed on the permanent staff of the 
perform the duties of Headmaster 
. __notice to determine the arrange¬ 

ment, which mav be given at any time, on either side. It must be 
distinctly understood by applicants that the office will not be continued 
by the Corporation if in future the Corporation cease to have control 
of, or cease to carry on, the School of Navigation. Particulars as to 
duties muy be obtained on application to the Town Clkkk. Applica¬ 
tions, stating age and qualifications, with copies of testimonials, 
endorsed “Application for Appointment of Headmaster School of 
Navigation,” and addressed to the Chairman of the Nautical Instruction 
Sub-Committee, under oover to the Town Clerk. Municipal Offices. 
Dale Street, Liverpool, must be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office 
not later than 4 o’clock on TH U R8DAY. the 31st day of M arch ixst. 
The canvassing of members of the Council is strictly prohibited. 

By order, 

George J. Atkinson, Town Clerk. 

Liverpool, 11th March, 1892. 


THE OFFICE of DIRECTOR of the 

X NATIONAL GALLERY of IRELAND, with a Salary of £5W 
a year and Travelling Expenses, is now VACANT. 

A Special Meeting of the Board will be held at the Gallery. Merrion 
Square, Dublin, on the 24th of March, 1892, at 1 o'clock, to Appoint a 
Director. 

All Candidates for the office are requested to send their applica¬ 
tions, and whatever recommendations they wish to add, to the 
Registrar, National Gallery, Dublin, before the 24th of March, on 
which day the Election will take plaoe. 

P. W. Kennedy, Registrar. 


"DRITI8H ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

KJ VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, Burlington, House, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
EDINBURGH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Auuubt 3rd. 

President-Elect— 

Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., D.Sc., For. Sec. R 8.. F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS—Authors are re¬ 
minded that the acceptance of Memoirs, and the days ou which they 
are to be read are, as far as possible, determined by Organising Com¬ 
mittees for the several Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. 
Memoirs should be sent to the Offioe of the Association. 

Information about local arrangements may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Edinburgh. 

G. Grii kith, Assistant General Secretary. 


TWO CENTURIE8 OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Now ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., port toe. 

HISTORY 

OK THE 

FREE OHUROHES OF ENGLAND 

f ' ltO.V THU ItBFOB.MATTOX TO IS .', I . 

By HERBERT 8. BKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by Ciiah. 8. Mi all. 

1 Evidently the result of most laborious research and re* 

markable skill in the arrangement of facts a useful workof 

reference and an interesting memorial of men and events that 
have left their mark on our national hiatory.” 
tl A . Brad font Observer. 

-rJ3.°v’f ment .?t paulMtakil1 * and skilful work, which no 
aFv,. .7 could have undertaken with so many advantages 
Air. Miall, or have accomplished with greater mucccss.” 

„ ♦ m ®“bers of all denominationH^wflfdJTweU to 

get hold of this publication.”— South Wales Daily Xrws . 


one 

as 


H 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING 0HBIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

S lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon .”—Christian Leader. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4t», with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with two E-wye by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

Loxuox: ALEXANDER & 8HEFHEAKD, 

81 AMD 22, Fukxival Stkkkt, E.C. 


FINAL NOTICE. 

TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION’ NEXT MONTH. 
Price 21a 

A NEW AND COMPLETE 

ISTORY of BOLTON, 

WITH MEMORIALS of the OLD PARISH CHURCH. 

By the late JAMES C. 8CHOLES. 

Continued and Edited by WILLIAM PIMBLETT. 

Orders for Copies (which will be itrictly limited) muit be made to 
Mrs. Sc holes, 46, Newport Street, Bolton, before the end of March, 
after which time the price will be 2fls. 

A List of the Subscriber* will be published in the Book. 

THE LATE J. E. NIGHTINGALE, F.S.A, 

Just ready, royal 8vo, cloth^lSs ;^holf-bound, with Duplicate 

CHURCH PLATE of the COUNTY of WILTS. 

With uumorou* Illustration*, completing tho History of Churoh 
Plate in the Dioceec of Salisbury. 

By JAMES EDWARD NIGHTINGALE, F.S.A. 

Bv the Same Author. 

CHURCH PLATEof theOOUNTY of DORSET 

Cloth, 0*. 

“ The model of what such h treatise should lie.” 

W. J. Caii’F*, F.8.A. (“Old English Plate,")4th Edition. 
Salisbury: Brown k Co. 

London : B km rose k Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post tree. 

THE GOB of tho AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN DD 
ChSt”&c“ The H ° ly ° f HoIie8 >” ‘ lTh « Unchanging 

T* I aw?!!Ji^S 0 T to with praise a volume by 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 

Loxdox : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 

21 axd 22, Fuenival Stkket. E.C.; 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
gOUPS, 


PRESERVED 

and 


PROVISIONS 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

^__PIES. Also, 

pSSENOE of BEEF.BEEFTEA^ “ 


pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY," and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6«., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sennons 

ou the 14th, 16 th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


London; Alkxakdeb A* Shkphkabd, Fumival Street, E.C. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

HOLE ADDRESS — 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JB 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

KKBECJK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayab 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated ou minimum 
monthly balaucca when not drawn below jEKW. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and *>ld. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift tho Bank reoeiree small sums 
deposit., and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT ner 
auuunuou each completed £1. Faasus RAVsxstnofT Manager 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
^RF.vrsV 1 !'L l L , i^;i s pKi R M SS¥S u - 0R A 

The BIKKBECK ALMAN 4CK. with full particular*, iKwt free on 
application. Francis Ravexscroky, Manager. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE QTTEEE’S VISIT TO IIYKRES. 

Fcap. 8vo, 186 pp., One Shilling. 

THE LAND of FLOWERS. By 

^ CLEMENT SCOTT, Author of “ Blossom Land," “ Thirty 
Years at Uie Play," Ac. 

“ A book of charming description. Liveri>ool Mereurn. 

Graphic and picturesque language .”—Glasgow Herald. 

“There was scarcely need of an Automatic Railway Library when so 
many of Mr. Arrowsmith’s handy little volumes can be had for a 
shilling at any bookstall .”—Literary Opinion. 

NEW VOLUME OP ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY. 
Fcap. 8ro, Is.; cloth. It. 6d. 

T HE AVENGING of HIRAM. By 

*■ BENNETT COLL, Author of “ I, Me, and Him,” Ac. With 
3- Silhouettes by F. G. Lkwin. Being VoL L. of Series. 

“ Full of touch-and-go fun, and so light and bright that every one 
who takes it up will read it at a sitting.”—Scotsmen. 

L_ “ A delicious story. The silhouette illustrations are charming." 

The BookeeUcr. 


THE ACADEMY. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A SPINSTER’S DIARY. By Mrs. A. 

PHILLIPS, Author of “ Man Proposes,” “Benedicts," Ac. 
Being VoL XLIX. of Series. 

** Very well told, and wonderfully interesting .”—Glasgow Herald. 

* A pleasant, chatty style marks this story."— Publishers' Circular. 

ARRO W8MITH ’8 3b. 6d. SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, 378 pp., cloth. 

TTIFTY POUNDS for a WIFE. By 

J- A. L. GLYN. 


“ This thrilling novel—a very 
“ Well constructed .’'—Bntish 


sound investment.”—IPreJtly Star. 
Weeklg. 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 

London: SiMrkix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kixt A Co., Limited. 

“MODERN LOV E.” 


COLLECTORS of GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS will 
do well to procure a Cop; of the Pint American Edition of 
this great Sonnet sequence. 

This Edition was issued in November last, exquisitely 
gotten up on You Gelder’s hand-made paper, totally uncut, 
in vellum wrappers, and consisted of— 

400 Copies, Demy 8vo (ISO only unsold) .... 6s.net. 

40 Copies, Large-Taper (12 only unsold) .... 20s. net. 

10 Copies. Large-Paper, Japan vellum (2 unsold;. 40s. net. 

THOMA8 B. MOSHER, Publishes, 

87, Exchange Street, Portland, Haike. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 

BET SERIES. 

The Second Volume of REHATSEK’8 Translation of 
MIRKBOND’S GENERAL HISTORY is Now Ready. It 
contains the Moslem Version of our Bible Stories, from the 
Death of M0«a (Moaes), to the Mission of I’sa (Jesus), about 
whose birth, life, and death many details are given; also the 
Biographies of Alexander the Great, of certain Philosophers 
and of the Kings of the first four Persian dynasties, &c., &c. 

Copies of this Volume (price Ten Shillings) can be obtained 
at the office of the Oriental Translation Fund, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, W., and from all 
Bookseller,. F F- Arauthnot. 

Just published, 4to, sewed, 6s. net. 

AN some FRAGMENTS of an UNCIAL 

Vy MS. of S. CYRIL of ALEXANDRIA, written on Papyrus. 
By Rev. J. II. Bernard, B D. With 4 Autotypes of Papyri. 

(Transactions of Roy. Irish Academy, VoL XXIX., Part 18.) 

Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE have still a few copies left, 
price 42s. net. 

D J. P. MAHAFFY—ON the FLINDERS 

• PETRIE PAPYRI. With Transcriptions, Commentaries, 
and Index (with 30 Autotypes). 

(Roy. Irish Academy’s Cunningham Memoirs.) 

Williams A Norgate. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

In 1 voL, 8vo, price 10 s. 

Q OCTAL STATICS, Abridged and Revised, 

O together with THE MAN v. THE STATE. By HERBERT 
SPENCER 

Also, Second Thousand, in I vol., 8vo, 8s. 

J U S T f C E : being Part IV. of the 

PRINC IPLES of ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Williams a Noroate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Fourth Editiou — 0 b. 

TDROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

X By LIONEL BEALE, F.ILS. 

Hakhisok X Sons l‘lll M&1L 


A NEW SERIAL STOUT, entitle! " FORMED 
for CONQUEST," i, commonced in 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

For APRIL, now ready, price 7d , which contains amongst numerous 
other interesting contributions— 

COLONISTS in EMBRYO. By Cutuukkt Witiieiis. Illustrated by 
W. Rainey, R.I. 

HUNGARIAN EMBROIDERY. Illustrated. 

HOW to LOOK NICE. By Phyllis Browne. In Two Parts. 

A SUMMER DAYS DREAM. Song for Tenor. By Charles W. 

Pearce, Mus.D. Cantab. 

HOW FORTUNES are MADE. 

CONCERNING the STANDARDS. Illustrated by E. II Fitohew. 
CLOUDLAN1) Illustrated from Photographs. 

SPRING-TIDE at IIOLLYBUSH MANOR. By An Amateur Gar¬ 
den kr. Illustrated by W. llatherell, R.I. 

INFLUENZA— and AFTER. By A Family Doctor. 

CHIT-CHAT on DRESS: What to Wear in April. From On* 
London and Paris Corhksi*ondknts. Illustrated. 

THE GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery 
Literature, and Science. 

OUT of the FASHION. By L. T. Meade, Author of “ Engaged to be 
Married," “Scamp and I." Ac.. Ac. Illustrated by Wal Paget. 
Serial Story. 

THE ROCK of KAZ1M : an Anglo-Indian Tale. By E. Chapman. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Complete Story. 

THE ROMANCE of a POOR YOUNG WOMAN. By G B Biroin. 
Illustrated by E. F. Brcwtnall, R.W.S. Complete Story. 

Now ready, price 1*. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For APRIL, containing:— 

“THE OLD STORY’." By L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. Photogravure 1 
Frontispiece. 

8TANHOPE A. FORBES. A.R.A. By Miss Marion llirwoRTii 
Dixon. With a Portrait of istauho;>e A. Forbes, A.K A., and Two 
Illustrations of his Works. 

GLIMPSES of ARTIST-LIFE: iVess-Pay and Critics. By M. II. 
SriELMANN. With an Illustration by Wal Paget, “ Press-Day at 
the Royal Academy. 

ARTISTIC HOMES: Wall-Paper Decoration. By Lewis F. Dat . 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 

SIR GEORGE REID. P.R.S A. By Professor Baldwin Brown. With I 
Niue Illustrations j 

PAINTER ETCHING. , 

ART-TREASURES of the COMEDIE FRANCAI8E. By Theodore j 
Child. With Hve Illustrations. 1 

IRISH TYPES and TRAITS By Miss Katharine Tynan. With 
Three Illustrations by H. Iiehnick. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Twelve Illustrations. 
THE CHRONICLE of ART : ART in MARCH. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 

Now ready, prioe Sixpence. 

LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE.— APRIL. 

Contents. 

THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of “ Mr. 

Isaacs," “ Dr. Claudius, Ac. Chaps. XXVII.—XXIX. (Concluded.) 
A PARIS CORRESPONDENT of 1703. By L. B.L. 

FAIRY’ GOLD. By Duncan Robertson. 

KENYON’S INNINGS. By E. W. Horning. 

THE LAMPREYS of the SEVERN and theTEME. By C. Pah pun son. 
DREAMLAND. By May Kendall. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hint. Chaps. X.-XIL 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lano. 


Price Oue Shilling. 


London: Longmans, Green, A Co. 


EDITED BY PERCY RUSSELL. 

THE WELCOME HOUR. -APRIL. 

Price Id. 5 Annual Subscription, post free, Is. 8d. 

HERE and HEREAFTER; or. His Little GirL (Continued.) By the 
Editor. 

THE CHILD QUEEN of HOLLAND. (Illustrated.) 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS, R.A. (Illustrated.) 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. By Macrenzie Bell. 

SOLITUDE and SILENCE. By F. B. Dovkton. 

OUR AUTHOR’S PAGE, Ac., Ac. 

DIGBY’, LONG a CO., Publishers, 18 , Bouvcrie Street, E.C. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CIIRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 

Part XVI. .Veto Strict.-APRIL, 18/.'. 

Contexts. 

A HYMN of CONFIDENCE. By E. H. Couehiduk. 

STROLLING FLAYERS. Chap, IX., X. By C. M. Tosot and 
C. K. COLKHIDGK. 

ASTRONOMY WITHOUT a TELESCOPE. By J. E. (Joke, F it A.S. 
MRS. TOM TirS “AT HOME.” By Blanche Oram. 

REFLECTED LIGHTS.—IT. Vulgarity. By Elizabeth Wordsworth 
FROM the OLD TESTAMENT to theNEW._I. By the Rev. Peter 
Lilly. 

JEANIE : a “ FRIENDLY GIRL.” By Catherine I». Grant. 
CAMEOS fixm ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCXCV. By C. M. 
Yonoe. 

MR. FRANCIS Part IV. By Annette Lyster, 

STUDIES in the ILIAD.—I. By F. Hayi.lar. 

And other Papers. 

London: A. D. Ixxr.s A Co. (late Walter Smith A Innes), 

31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 

FOLK-LORE: 

A (Jnnrttrly Review of Myth, Tradition , Institution , and Custom, 
Vol. III., No. L 8vo, 144 pp., 3s. 6d. 

Contexts 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 1802. 

THE LAI of KLIDUC and the MARCIIEN of LITTLE SNOW* 
WHITE. By Alfred Nutt. 

MAGIC SONGS of the FINNS.- IV. Hon. J. Aiicrcromby. 
GUARDIAN SPIRITS of WELLS and LOCHS. Rev W. Gregor. 
MANSE FOLK LORE and SUPERSTITIONS.—II. Prof. Joun 
llins. 

FOLK-LORE TALES from CENTRAL AFRICA. Rev. D. Elmslir. 
REPORT on FOLK TALE RESEARCH, 18WL0I. E. S. Hartlaxd. 
CORRESPONDENCE—MISCELLANEA—BIBLIOGRAPHY*. 

FOLK-LORE, Vol. IT. (ARCHAEOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. VI.) 
is now ready, royal 8vo, M0 pp., cloth, 15s. 

David Nutt, 270 and 271. Strand___ 

NOW READY FOR APRIL. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Contexts -.—Notes of Recent Exposition—Pry!• A. B. Davidson on the 
Divine Library of the Old Testament—Requests and Ruplio* by the 
Bishop of Worcester, Prof. H. B. Swecte. I) I>, Prof. Jus. Rolie-rUon, 
I).I)., and others—Prof. Iverach on Mr. Gore’s Bampjon Lectures 
—Prof. Agar Beet on Some Difficult Passage* in St. Pauls Epistles - 
Canon Cheyue’s Reply to Prof. Kennedy—Rev. G. H. Gwillian* on 
Mr. llalcomlie's Historic Relation of the Gospels—The Great Text 
Commentary—At the Literary Table. Ac., Ac. 

Edinburgh : T. A T. Clark, 38, George Street. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 

To be had of all Booksellers. 

FOR CONTENTS OF— 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 

See Mown. BENTLEY 8 SON'S Advertisement, page »J. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 

AND 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

See Messrs. MACMILLAN A CO.’S Advertisement, page 310. 

| Now ready, Third Edition, price 12s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

T ITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT 

| -Li By 8. R. DRIVER. D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

I This Edition has been augmented by the addition uf an Index of 
1 Hebrew and Aramaic Words, and one of Texts, which Messrs. Clark 
will be glad to Bend to possessore of the previous editions on receipt 
of 3d in stamps for postage. 

The Tillies says : “ The service which Dr. Driver's l»ok will render 
in the present confusion of mind ou this great subject can scarcely bo 
overestimated." 

Edinburgh: T. A T. Clare, 38, George Street. 

Loudou: Sim rk in, Maiisuall, Hamilton, Kent A Co. (Ltd.). 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS-™. i, just ready. 

MADAME DE STAEL 

By ALBERT S0REL. Edited by J. J. JUSSERAND. 

Heliogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. (id. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET’S NEW BOOK. 

ROSE AND NINETTE: 

A Story of the Morals and Manners of the Day. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Patbenosteb Suvaiie, 

Digitized by VjOO' 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


NOTICE. 

The First Edition being exhausted, 

The Second Edition of 
Marie Corelli’s New Romance, 

THE SOUL of LILITH, 

Is now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Beady on Monday, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents for APRIL, 1892. 

I. GOD’S FOOL. Chaps. XV.—XVX1I. 

H. TO APRIL. 

TTT ALEXANDER KNOX and his FRIENDS. 

IV. THE THREE BIRDS. 

V. ROSEMARY for REMEMBRANCE. Chaps. I.-H. 

VI. APRIL MONATH. 

VII. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. (Conclusion.) 
VUI. THE SECRET of WARDALE COURT. (Conclusion.) 
IX. ON BIOGRAPHY and BIOGRAPHIES. 

X. “ AN EASTER STORY.” 

6 XI. AUNT ANNE. Chaps. VIH.—XL_ 


ONE OF NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD : 

BEING HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other 
Engravings on Steel, 30s. 

NOW READY. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 

Being Sketches of the Careers of Maaaniello—Lochiel— 

Bayard—Marino Faliero—Benyowski—Tamerlane -Jac¬ 
queline de Laguette —Casanova—W illiam Iithgo wVidocq 
—Prince Rupert. By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. In 
demy 8vo, 16e. 


THE NEW WORK ON CEYLON. 

PALMS and PEARLS. By 

ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontis- 

£ iecc, 12s. 6d. . ,, . ,„ 

ively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life. 


Ready on Monday next. 

ANGELICA: Romantic Drama 

in Four Acts. By A. W. DUBOURG, Joint-Author 
(with Tom Taylor) of the Comedy, “ New Men and Old 
Acres,” &c. In paper covers, 1".__ 

TWO NEW NOVELS. 

BY THE AUTHOli OF “THE HOUSE ON 
THE MARSH.’’ 

RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “ Those Westerton Girls,” Ac. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

« One of the most exciting and well-worked out stories that 
the author has as yet written.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF 
THE WORLD.” 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 

By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

-w- - 1 - r-N m \TT7TI T ■nAAT70 


LIST 


AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 

MARGERY of QUETHER. By S. 

BARING GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” 4c, Clown 
8vo, 8s. 8d. 

“ In these stories Mr. Baring Gould is probably seen at hie 
heat.”— Times, 

“A deli g htful budget; an abundance of points and pawages 
which enchain the imagination .”—Daily leUyraph. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A delightful story ."—Manchester Examiner. 
h starring situations (in abundance, and not a few amusing 
ones .”—Scottish Leader. 

AUTHOR OF “INDIAN IDYLLS.” 

IN TENT and BUNGALOW: Stories 

of Indian Sport and Society- By the Author of “ Indian 
Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 3s. «d. 

“ These sketches are without exception good.” 

Morning Post. 

« Short, bright, and eminently readable.”—V««n. 

“ A very readable collection; the author reproduces pretty 
faithfully life in cantonments.”—T imm. 


ROWLAND GREY. 

THE STORY of CHRIS. By Rowland 

GREY, Author of “ Lindenblumen,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 

“ Brightly written and none too long, it contains distinctly 
clever work.”— Nation'll Observer, 

«t The hook ought to live and make for itself a place among 
the fiction of the age.”— iAuly, 

•‘Rowland Grey must take a high place among modern 
writers of Action. His style is admirable, and he displays 
quality of a high order.”— Speaker. 

“ Delightful by humour which is always genial, by pathos 
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LITERATURE. 

New Fragments, By John Tyndall. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Several years ago an eminent living 
philosopher happened to speak in con¬ 
versation of a certain opinion as being held 
by “ onr most advanced thinkers,” and on 
being asked who these might be, promptly 
answered, “ Huxley and Tyndall.” Since 
that time the two distinguished professors 
named have been overtaken by a great 
number of their countrymen, but they still 
stand in the front rank of thought. It may 
be said that neither of them has originated 
a new idea ; but what idea at once new and 
true has been put forward during the third 
of a century over which their public activity 
has spread ? Their office has been to win ever 
wider acceptance for ideas which before 
them had been held, and held silently, by a 
few, as well as to protest against the fancied 
progress which was really the resuscitation 
of a retrograde philosophy, or the product 
of short-sighted sentimentalism ana blind 
popular passion. 

Pericles, or Thucydides speaking under 
his name, lays down three conditions 
which the statesman must satisfy in order 
to command public confidence. He must 
have knowledge, disinterestedness, and a 
power of clear exposition. It is precisely 
by the possession of these qualities that 
Profs. Huxley and Tyndall have taken so 
firm a hold of the English mind, and done 
so much to dissipate its superstitions. 
English religion has been said to consist 
theoretically in Biblical infallibilism, and 
practically in Sabbatarianism. A recent 
correspondence in the Times shows how 
much of the former still survives, but also 
in what salutary dread its upholders stand 
of Prof. Huxley. The latter is very 
effectively dealt with in the first of Prof. 
Tyndall’s “ New Fragments,” a lecture on 
the Sabbath delivered in 1880, but still by 
no means out of date. The infatuated 
persons, who answer modem criticism by 
shrieking out that the Bible has been taken 
from them and nothing given in its place, 
are too wary to put forward a similar plea 
for the retention of the Sabbath. Instead 
of gloom, ennui, and possibly drunkenness, 
they are offered nature, art, and science. 

For the rest this volume contains little 
that is controversial or speculative; the 
Fragments ore not even, except in a few 
instances, purely scientific, but rather of a 
personal character, biographical or autobio¬ 
graphical, furnishing contributions towards 
the author’s own life as a student and as a 
mountaineer. In 1839, young Tyndall left 
school and worked for some years as a civil 


engineer, first in the Ordnance Survey, and 
then in the far more arduous operations, toil 
being intensified by the fiercest competition, 
that covered England with a network of 
railways. The gambling mania of those 
times, the early Forties, of which Thack¬ 
eray’s Jeames has given us the comic side, 
is graphically sketched from a more serious 
point of view. For a moment our young 
philosopher caught the prevalent infection. 
He purchased some shares in one of the lines 
then afloat. But their possession made him 
miserable. All disinterested joy in nature 
was lost in the sense of its connexion 
through the weather with the share-market. 
After three weeks of acute suffering he rid 
himself of the malady by selling the shares 
without profit and without loss. Some 
years of hard labour placed him in possess¬ 
ion of two or three hundred pounds. Car¬ 
lyle’s writings had inspired him with a 
great enthusiasm for Germany, whither he 
went in 1848 to complete his scientific edu¬ 
cation at Marburg. A high sense of duty 
combined with moderate eating and early 
rising enabled him to work for sixteen hours 
a day. But clearly one should possess the 
physique as well as the moral training of 
the future mountaineer to keep it up at that 
rate without imminent danger to brain and 
life. First among the eminent professors at 
Marburg was the great physicist Bunsen, 
“ every inch a gentleman,” to whom Prof. 
Tyndall still looks back as the nearest 
approach to his ideal of a university teacher 
(p. 238). In 1851 he visited Berlin and 
made the acquaintance of Du Bois Reymond 
and Humboldt. 

Prof. Tyndall’s German training must 
have borne good and timely fruit, for in 
1853 we find him appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution, 
whose superintendent he became on the 
death of Faraday in 1867. At some un¬ 
specified time between these two dates he 
made the acquaintance of Carlyle, of whom 
he has much to say in the present volume. 
Their journey to Edinburgh, if not exactly 
what poor Mrs. Carlyle called it, “ the 
great event in Tyndall’s life,” is de¬ 
scribed with ns much, detail as if it 
held that place. “ It would require,” he 
tells us, “ gifts greater than those of Bos¬ 
well to reproduce Carlyle” (p. 351). A 
recent reporter of the sage's utterances has 
been running Boswell very hard in more 
ways than one. But Prof. Tyndall has 
certainly too robust and self-asserting a 
character to play that part well. He seems, 
indeed, if we may use the expression, to 
have rather sat on Carlyle—ordering him 
about, telling him what to do or not to do; 
above all, completing his scientific educa¬ 
tion. On optical questions Carlyle proved 
more amenable to reason than his idol 
Goethe, whose Farbenlehre, a present from 
the old poet himself, he handed over to 
Prof. Tyndall for examination. The result 
was a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Institution and reprinted here. Goethe 
had the gifts that go to make a great 
naturalist, but not the powers of analysis 
and recombination by which the truly 
scientific genius is enabled to reach the 
underlying causes of phenomena. In this 
respect he justly reminds the lecturer of 


Aristotle, who, I may add, held a theory 
of colours, whence Goethe’s was perhaps 
derived, describing them as a mixture of 
black and white. Goethe has been called 
a precursor of Darwin, but one may suspect 
that the Darwinian theory would have been 
as distasteful to him as it was to Carlyle. 
Prof. Tyndall and his illustrious friend 
seem to have been less drawn together by 
scientific than by human interests. Both 
liked strong government and hated senti¬ 
mentalism. They sat together on the 
committee for the defence of Eyre. The 
Professor is not quite so sure as he then 
was about the rights and wrongs of the 
Jamaica question. Governor Eyre, it seems, 
knew as little as he did at the time about 
the floggings of women and other cruelties, 
but refused “ to shift the odium on to his 
subordinates ” (p. 384). It seems a strange 
theory of official honour that a governor 
should have to accept the responsibility of 
crimes committed without his orders, with¬ 
out his knowledge, and presumably against 
his will. 

Prof. Tyndall narrowly missed the glory 
of having been the first to reach the summit 
of the Matterhorn. He made the attempt 
in 1862, accompanied by four guides, of 
whom Bennen was one. They had advanced 
to within 600, or, as it seemed at the time, 
only 200 feet of the top, and Bennen would 
have gone on, but the courage or nerve of 
the other three failed them. In February, 
1864, that bravest of guides “was killed 
by an avalanche on the Haut de Cry, a 
mountain near Sion.” So associated had 
the name of Prof. Tyndall become with that 
of the terrible rock-pyramid that, when the 
catastrophe of July, 1865, occurred, a re¬ 
port ran through Switzerland that he had 
perished on the Matterhorn, reaching the 
ears of the supposed victim, who received 
from a guide “a somewhat detailed 
account of his own destruction ” (p. 457). 
Two years later he at last stood triumphant 
on the crest of the conquered mountain. 
In 1876 he built the celebrated chalet of 
Alp Lusgen, near the Bel Alp, which has 
ever since been his summer home, and where 
much of the present volume was written. 
It was observed many years ago lb ft. mar¬ 
riage was the only experiment Prof. ’1) udall 
had never made. He has made it since, 
and, to judge from more than one reference 
in these pages, with as much success as any 
of his other experiments. “ Before building 
a permanent nest,” he tells one of his 
audiences, “ I imitated the birds—chose, 
and was chosen by, a mate who, like myself, 
loved the freedom of the mountains, and we 
built our nest together ” (p. 224). 

Of the remaining biographical sketches, 
the most considerable is devoted to Count 
Rumford, founder of the Royal Institution 
and joint founder of the dynamic theory 
of heat. This extraordinary and erratic 
genius was originally named Benjamin 
Thompson, and was a native of New 
England, where he first saw the light in 
1753. He possessed singular powers of 
fascination, and began to exercise them at 
a rather early age, for at nineteen we find 
him marrying, or rather, as he afterwards 
puts it, married by a wealthy widow of 
thirty-three. A few monthB afterwards he 
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is presented to Governor Wentworth, who 
at once appoints him to a vacant majorship 
in a New Hampshire regiment “over the 
heads of veterans with infinitely stronger 
claims.” In accepting such a position 
he pledged himself to support the royal 
authority. The revolutionary movement 
led to his flight and proscription, to the 
loss of his property and separation from 
his wife and infant daughter. On arriving in 
England he speedily becomes under-secretary 
to the American Secretary of State, Lord 
George Germain, besides filling various 
other lucrative offices. The fall of his 
chief sent him back to America as a 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army, in 
which capacity he saw some active service. 
After the conclusion of the war, happening 
to stop at Munich, he is persuaded to accept 
employment under the Elector, undertakes 
various ministries, and, thanks to the com¬ 
bination of a flexible intellect with an iron 
will, speedily becomes omnipotent ruler of 
Bavaria. His power was used for t* e best 
possible purposes—for the reform of the 
urmy, for turning thieves and beggars into 
industrious citizens, and for the sanitation 
of the capital. The well-known Euglish 
garden at Munich was created by him. We 
seem to be reading about a hero of the 
Arabian Nights rather than about a modern 
scientific philanthropist. But such adven¬ 
turous and dazzling careers are peculiarly 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, and 
only find their crown and close in the Napo¬ 
leonic empire. In this instance the meteoric 
career of the adventurer remained un¬ 
chequered by reaction or disgrace. It was 
not the loss of court favour or popularity, 
but failing health, that induced Benjamin 
Thompson, now Count Kumford, to retire 
from public life, and henceforth to devote 
his restless energies to experimental science, 
considered chiefly as a means for increasing 
human happiness. Beturning to London, 
he founded the Boyal Institution,, and 
showed his usual sagacity by securing for 
it the services of two young men, destined 
soon to take a foremost place in English 
science, Davy and Young. But bad health 
brought with it increasing irritability. 
Bumford quarrelled with theother managers, 
threw over the Institution, and retired to 
Paris. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Madame Lavoisier, widow of the great 
chemist. Bumford had been a widower for 
several years. Both the lady and the 
gentleman had great social charms, and an 
alliance between them seemed extremely 
suitable. But their marriage proved a 
disastrous failure. They were matched like 
two right hand gloves, and they quarrelled 
like two spoiled children. Two years 
after the marriage Count Bumford writes 
to his daughter: 

“ A large party had been invited I neither 
liked nor approved of, and invited for the sole 
purpose of vexing me. Our house being in the 
centre of the garden, walled round with iron 
gates, I put on my hat, walked down to the 
porter’s lodge, and gave him orders, on his 
)>eril. not to let any one in. Besides, I took 
away the keys. Madame went down, and when 
the company arrived, she talked with them— 
she on one side, they on the other, of the high 
brick wall. After that, she goes and throws 
boiling water on some of my beautiful flowers.” 


When this happened she was fifty, and 
he was fifty-four. They separated in 1809, 
and he died five years later, nursing his 
grievances against her to the last. 

Scarcely less interesting is the lecture on 
Thomas Young, Prof. Tyndall’s last lecture 
delivered before the Boyal Institution. 
Young was the greatest scientific genius that 
England, or perhaps Europe, produced 
between Newton and Darwin. He possessed, 
besides, nearly every talent except the 
powers that go to make a successful teacher 
aad writer. Humour, indeed, has been 
denied him ; but, to judge from an anecdote 
recorded here, he must have had a very 
ready wit. 

“The dowager duchess of Brunswick, when 
told that Young had studied at Gottingen, and 
that he was a doctor of medicine, ashed him 
whether he could feel a pulse, and whether the 
English or the Germans had the best pulses. 
Young replied that he had felt but one pulse in 
Germany—the pulse of a young lady—and that 
it was a very good pulse ” (p. 260). 

He afterwards fell back on medicine as 
a profession when interrupted in his great 
optical researches by the ignorant invective 
and sarcasm of Brougham. Then as now 
your rhetorical Scottish politician felt an 
instinctive hatred for scientific truth. Prof. 
Tyndall shows conclusively that to Young, 
and not to Champollion, belongs the glory 
of finding the key to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. Nevertheless, Champollion’s 
fraudulent claims will probably long con¬ 
tinue to be reasserted by French writers, as 
has recently been done by a brilliant 
Genevese novelist in an article on the 
alphabet published by the Revue dee Deux 
Jfondee. 

In conclusion, one can but hope that Prof. 
Tyndall may yet do for himself what he has 
done so well for others, by putting together 
a more complete account of his own life and 
labours than can be gathered from these 
Fragments. The interest of such an account 
would be greatly enhanced if it contained 
what is here scarcely hinted at, the history 
of his philosophical opinions. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


The Book of the Rhymers' Club. (Elkin 
Matthews.) 

A special interest attaches to collections of 
modern verse, and to the verse of young 
writers in particular; for not only is their 
work expressive of the times—an artistic 
barometer as it were—but there is all the 
charm of speculation, all the entertainment 
of the potential, to be drawn therefrom. 
Out of the many that are called (and to 
young ears the Muse flutes ever with seduc¬ 
tive note), who are the few that will be 
chosen ? Who, amid the myriads that lisp 
in numbers during their spring season, will 
still sing on in clearer, stronger strain, if, 
indeed, they sing any more at all, through 
autumn V Who will triumph over toe 
aphonous influences of forty year ? ’Tis a 
great Perhaps, and well-nigh as impene¬ 
trable in toe present as toe greatest of all. 
Meantime, let us be pleased, without 
question or limitation, with what the gods 
have given us; they have decidedly not 
been illiberal in the matter of poets—we 


had almost written “ minor poets,” but for 
toe timely reminder of an axiom as just as 
it is wise, “ call no man a minor poet until 
he be dead.” This signal lavishness, maybe, 
is only another exemplar of toe law of com¬ 
pensation that bestows upon us the inward 
and spiritual grace of minstrelsy in pro¬ 
portion as the outward and visible signs of 
poetry in our everyday life dwindle and 
decline. The villa-residence devours the 
green country-side; the steam-plough and 
its kindred rage furiously together in the 
land; the intellect is cultivated at toe 
expense of the senses; and yet Apollo’s 
laurel-bough grew seldom straighter or 
greener than to-day. There is no lack of 
enthusiasm, of poetic impulse, neither of 
good craftsmanship; and, for this very 
reason, is competition the keener, and pre¬ 
eminence the harder of achievement. The 
latter-day race is only to the very swift, the 
battle only to the indomitably strong. 

We have but to turn to this little amber- 
covered Book of the Bhymers’ Club, the 
first joint out-put of our young English 
“ Parnassiens,” to be assured of toe poetio 
possibilities of the century-end. Here is 
some that is promising, some that is good, and 
a certain amount that is really admirable. 
Mr. Le Gallienne leads off with a pleasing 
lyric, addressed “ To toe Happy Dead 
People,” full of agreeable phrasing and 
chiming cadences; and Mr. Lionel Johnson 
follows after with his remarkable lines on 
the statue of King Charles toe First at 
Charing Cross — lines that render their 
motive with perfect dignity, albeit with 
some emotion— 

“ Comely and calm, he tides 
Hard by his own Whitehall: 

Only the night wind glides: 

No crowds, nor rebels, brawl. 

“ Gone, too, his Court: and yet, 

The stars his courtiers are: 

Stars in their stations set; 

And every wandering star. 

“ Alone he rides, alone, 

The fair and fatal king: 

Hark night is all his own, 

That strange and solemn thing. 

“ Which are more full of fate: 

The stars: or those sad eyes ? 

Which are more still and great: 

Those brows : or the dark skies ? ” 

The poem is over-long to quote in its entirety, 
but even the fragment given above should 
speak of its merits with no uncertain voice. 
Indeed, Mr. Johnson has a most rare gift of 
restraint, of composure, untainted by affecta¬ 
tion, unspotted by strenuousness. And yet, 
for all that, he is something of an impres¬ 
sionist, in toe best sense of toe word, even 
as Matthew Arnold was now and again. 
“ Plato in London ” is a noble and an 
exquisite poem; and “ In Falmouth 
Harbour,” from which ’twere perhaps un¬ 
just to pluck some few separate stanzas 
apart from their context, is equally complete 
as picture and song. Here is toe feeling 
I of night, of the wide sea—“ the sweet, keen 
smell, toe sighing sound, the lights around 
the shore.” As we read, toe night am 
breathes, toe mystery of darkness and 
silence takes hold upon us with unearthly 
charm; while toe sentiment of the lines is 
absolutely in harmony with its setting. 
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Mr. W. B. Yeats’s contributions to the 
volume furnish a very striking contrast to 
those of Mr. Johnson. Both men are true 
oets, both are accomplished craftsmen, 
owered with fresh methods of expression 
and originality of idea. And here the 
resemblance ends. Mr. Johnson is, if we 
may so express it, a classic; Mr. W. B. 
Yeats as thorough a Celt as ever dreamed 
of glamour and the outlands of Faery. 
One would find no difficulty in be¬ 
lieving that he might, were he so 
minded, capture the Leprechaun, or, like 
that earlier Rhymer, Thomas of Ercildoune, 
follow the Faery Queen into her sunless 
domain. “ Passionate, sensuous, and 
simple,” Mr. Yeats’s verse appeals rather 
to the imagination than to the intellect, 
more to the heart than the reason. It is 
his to unlock with a touch “ the ivory gate 
and golden,” the gate of magic and 
dreams. His is the sincere and inspired art 
that can draw strangest, sweetest melodies 
from an oaten pipe. His manipulation of 
rhythm is often surprising, sometimes even 
masterly; and his songs are apt to haunt 
you with an odd insistance, after the same 
fashion as he himself is haunted by the 
lapsing waters round the Lake Isle of 
Innisfree. 

“ I wfll arise and go now, for always night and 
day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds 
on the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway or on the pave¬ 
ments gray 

I hew it in the deep heart’s core." 

Very delicately beautiful is “ A Fairy 
Song ” ; “ Father Gilligan” is a delightful 
variant of an antique and widely-diffused 
legend; and could anything be better of 
its kind than this gem of twelve lines, 
entitled “ An Epitaph ” ? 

‘ I dreamed that one hnd died in a strange place 
Near no accustomed hand, 

And they had nailed the boards above her face, 
The peasants of that land, 

And, wondering, planted by her solitude 
A cypress and a yew. 

I came and wrote upon a cross of wood— 

Man had no more to do— 

* She was more beautiful than thy first love 
This lady by the trees,’ 

And gazed upon the mournful stars above, 

And heard the mournful breeze.” 

For the rest, Mr. Arthur Symons con¬ 
tributes an extremely clever study of Java¬ 
nese dancers, a little over-opulent in adjec¬ 
tives, but good, and very good, for all that, 
and a strong poem anent a “ Broken Tryst.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ Sunset in the City ” 
is well seen and melodiously sung; Mr. 
John Todhunter, Mr. G. A. Greene, and 
Mr. Victor Plarr are happily represented. 
The other contributors are Mr. Ernest 
Dowson, Mr. Edwin J. Ellis, Mr. Ernest 
Radford, and Mr. T. W. Holies ton. 

Graham R. Tomsox. 


Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Fourth Series. (Macmillans.) 

It is matter for congratulation that Mr. 
Freeman found time, despite the pressing 
claims of Sicily, to put together another 
volume of Historical Essays. The papers 
have appeared elsewhere, from 1868 to 
last year, though not in every case in 


quite the same form. An Oxford lecture on 
“ Points in the History of Portugal and 
Brazil ” appears in print for the first time. 
The subject-matter is not limited, as in the 
preceding volumes, to one portion of his¬ 
torical study: it begins with Carthage and 
ends with the House of Lords. Its variety 
will not make it less acceptable; and it will 
certainly confirm the reader, if confirmation 
were necessary, in his admiration of Mr. 
Freeman’s universal learning and wide his¬ 
torical sympathies. To venture a detailed 
opinion of this portly octavo of five hundred 
pages might put us in the perilous posi¬ 
tion of “ those amazingly well-informed 
people who can review the contents of a 
whole number of a periodical.” Mr. Free¬ 
man may have had his own merry reflections 
when he penned that footnote; for it is not 
given to every man to appreciate a descrip¬ 
tion of the view from the bridge at Valentre, 
to speak familiarly of the Lords of Ardres, 
and to state a case for the Chapter of Exeter. 
Yet we can give thanks for the volume, 
accepting the facts of his by-path studies, 
and at least enjoying the argument and 
eloquence of essays like that on “ The 
Growth of Commonwealths.” 

It is probably true that Mr. Freeman is 
to be seen at his best in his essays and 
reviews. His Norman Conquest and its 
appendix on Rufus, his fragment on Federal 
Government, and his larger fragment on 
Sicily, may more readily explain to posterity 
his reputation as an historian; but it is by 
his shorter writings that he has exerted his 
chief influence for good on his contem¬ 
poraries. He may have his whims, foibles 
the most severe critic may call them, but 
there can be no doubt of the straight¬ 
forwardness of his aim and work, or of his 
power of grasping the motif of oven the 
most distant and obscure episode, and 
realising it for the reader in the most effec¬ 
tive way. The present volume gives abun¬ 
dant proof of these qualities. The essay 
on mediaeval French and English towns 
shows not only an intimate knowledge of 
the facts, but the power of relating them, 
one to another, and to historical experience. 
There are probably not many who are 
masters of so much geographical and archi¬ 
tectural learning, and there is certainly no 
other who could have explained, and in such 
an interesting way, its ethnological and 
historical significance. The papers on con¬ 
stitutional subjects show the same pains¬ 
taking accuracy, and the familiar manliness 
in argument. We should like, if space 
permitted, to quote from the essay on 
“The Growth of Commonwealths” about 
the toleration of political speculation. 

In the same essay Mr. Freeman dis¬ 
cusses the advantages of the duties 
of a constitutional sovereign being dis¬ 
charged by a woman, concluding his 
argument from present experience by 
saying that “ the chance of another Charles 
the Second or George the Fourth is always 
far more likely than the chance of a Russian 
Catharine or Elizabeth.” It is interest¬ 
ing to read this in connexion with some 
passages on female sovereignty in Mr. 
Beesly’s recent book on Queen Elizabeth of 
England. Perhaps the essay on “ Augustan 
Ages ” is the slightest in the volume. It 


examines the old problem about the relation 
between creative work and “ epochs of ease 
and repose.” It does not help us much, 
though its criticism of the prevalent notion 
may be valuable, if taken as a warning 
against placing too much faith in scientific 
analogies. 

Apart from the value of the volume as a 
contribution to historical study, there is an 
element of personal interest which Mr. 
Freeman’s admirers will appreciate. The 
internal evidence of authorship is so strong 
that the strictest anonymity would have 
been ineffectual. We know the rotund 
style, the dry humour, the careful name- 
spelling, the architectural bias, and we have 
heard of the “ continuity of history.” The 
lecture on “ Points in the History of Por¬ 
tugal and Brazil” suggests at once the 
familiar room by the Parks in Oxford. 
We expect a passing thrust at the 
“ last Commission,” and an analogy from 
the Eastern Question. There is much that 
we have heard before, much that may 
be described by his favourite formula, 
“ nichts neues ”; but we should not care 
to lose it. It is interesting to see in this 
volume, as in its predecessors, how long 
and deeply the subject of Sicily had 
fascinated him. The footnote confessions 
to his essays on “The Lords of Ardres” 
and “ Augustodunum ” bear their own 
lesson. Of the former he says, “ I believe 
this is the only paper on a local subject 
that I have ever written without seeing the 
place,” humorously adding, “I can only 
plead that the places spoken of are very 
near Calais, and that at Calais one always 
wants to go on, one way or the other ” ; of 
the latter, “ I am sorry to say that this 
paper is the result of one visit only to 
Autun.” 

The painful news of last week deprives 
us of the hope of seeing another volume 
added to the Historical Essays, under the 
editorial care of the author. We earnestly 
wish that some friendly hand will gather 
the remaining papers, and complete the 
monument whose foundations are already 
laid. 

G. Gregory Smith. 


The Incarnation of the Son of God. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for the Year 1891. 
By Charles-Gore. (John Murray.) 

These Lectures “ aim at presenting the 
Incarnation rather to the general reader 
than to the professed theological student.” 
It is advisable therefore that they should be 
criticised from the general reader’s point of 
view. The general reader does not analyse 
what he reads, or trouble himself to catch 
very exactly his author’s full meaning. He 
extracts the pith of books by the simple 
method of reading somewhat carelessly, so 
that he sifts out, as it were, one or two 
central impressions, varying in intensity 
according to his author’s power and incisive- 
ness; and these are for him the book. 
Such a reader will arrange his impressions 
of these Bampton Lectures under three 
heads. In the first place they constitute a 
careful defence of orthodox but not narrow 
Christianity, written with an instinctive 
perception that nowadays the authenticity 
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and accuracy of the Gospel records are at 
the root of the question. But if the reader 
is merely curious, he will ignore this first 
aspect of the book and pay attention to it 
only as a supplement to Mr. Gore’s Essay 
iu Lux Mundi , or rather to Mr. Gore’s state¬ 
ments in that essay about Christ’s knowledge 
and the inspiration of Scripture. The third 
matter the Lectures treat of is included by 
the lecturer in the first already mentioned. 
He would have us accept the Niceue Creed 
as a part of Christianity, and therefore 
treats elaborately of the use and abuse of 
dogma. 

But before discussing Mr. Gore's book 
under these three heads, we must say a word 
in hearty praise of his style. Its ease and 
clearness are admirable. The Lectures are 
carefully broken up into sections and para¬ 
graphs, which compel the attention of the 
laziest reader to the progress of the whole 
argument, and prevent the grace and 
flexibility of the discourse from producing 
an impression of mere copiousness. Two 
facts, we think, account for the pleasant 
impression made by the style of the book. 
The author has his subject at his 
fingers’ ends: we imagine as we read that 
he is stating positions to us which he has 
again and again talked over and thought 
out, till he knows exactly how most easily 
and comfortably to fit his argument upon 
our minds. And, secondly, he is omineutly 
candid, with the candour of a man accus¬ 
tomed to weigh soriously and honestly the 
arguments of opponents. We cannot, in 
fact, read this book without calling to mind 
what we read in the preface to Lux Mundi 
about the group of friends arguing at Oxford. 
To those searchings after truth these Lec¬ 
tures owe some of their most obvious but 
most uncommon excellencies. 

It becomes natural at this point to insist 
that these Lectures will first of all impress 
the general reader as a singularly candid 
and reasonable persuasive to Christianity. 
Lectures ii. and iii. state the case for the 
acceptance as historically accurate of the 
Christ of the Gospels as well as it can be 
stated. Lecture iii., in particular, is the 
best summary we have yet read of the 
position of those who accept the witness of 
St. Paul, of the Synoptic Gospels, and of 
St. John, as in the main agreeing and as 
carrying conviction to open-minded hearers. 
It is admirablycalculated to persuade modern 
minds and meet modem doubts. Those who 
reject its conclusions will find it ingenious 
and artful, even if they cannot accept it as 
true. Lecture vii. and viii., entitled “ Christ 
our Master ” and “ Christ our Example and 
New Life,” add to the earlier defence of the 
Gospel records an eloquent and impressive 
picture of the moral miracle of Christ’s 
life and conduct, completing Mr. Gore’s 
Apologia. It is the catholic tone of these 
Lectures which is specially noteworthy; 
they appeal to no sect or party, but 
to all reasonable men. Occasionally a re¬ 
mark, such as that “ God the Holy Spirit 
has entered at definite moments of baptism 
and confirmation, by definite acts of God, 
into my innermost being,” reminds us that 
Mr. Gore belongs to a particular party in 
the Church; but the reminder will only 
heighten our sense of our author’s Hue sense 


of loyalty, not to party, but to truth and to 
Christ. 

But our general reader will be impatient to 
discover what Mr. Gore has to say on the 
subjects of Christ’s “ self-emptying,” and 
the inspiration of the Old Testament. To 
the first point he will find Lecture vi., on 
“ Man revealed in Christ,” largely devoted. 
Wo confess that Mr. Gore’s moderation here 
strikes us as excessive. We cannot afford 
to discuss seriously the positions that Jesus 
was never in a condition of uncertainty and 
that He never used the discursive reason. 
If these positions do not betray an in- 
differenco to the obvious meaning of the 
Gospel narrative, then the Gospel narrative 
has no obvious meaning and becomes more 
shifting sand. Mr. Gore, for the sake of 
weak brethren, states his position as tem¬ 
perately as possible, but he understates it. 
He does not dwell on the emphatic witness 
of the Temptations, on the clear attention 
of Jesus to the voice heard at His Baptism, 
on the patient but surely not unnecessary 
thirty years of obscurity. He does not 
point out that the miracles as a whole are 
in such remarkable accord with what we 
are taught about them iu the Temptations 
that an exception like the finding of the 
coin in the fish’s mouth jars upon us. 
There is an exquisite absence of self- 
consciousness about nearly all Christ’s 
miracles, as if for the time being 
He Himself were scarcely aware of them 
as miracles, which is ruthlessly destroyed 
by the coarse view Mr. Gore refutes. The 
views which look upon Jesus as pretending 
to ask questions for information, or which 
conceive of God’s Son as manifesting Himself 
mainly in miracle, are degrading and un¬ 
spiritual. They may very soberly be de¬ 
scribed as the ideas upon which Satan founds 
his temptations. 

The question of the inspiration of 
Scripture accidentally connects itself with 
the “ self-emptying ” of Jesus, because that 
“ self-emptying ” implied that He was to 
learn from the doctors in the temple, for 
instance, the views of the day about the 
Old Testament, as He had learnt from 
other masters to read and to count. Here, 
again, we find it hard to be as patient 
as Mr. Gore is with those Christians who 
appear to hold that the education of Jesus 
was mere pretence. The view seems to us 
to change the Son of Man into an inscrutable 
enigma, unreal and remote. He would not 
summon to his aid a miraculous knowledge 
of Psalm cx. or of the differential calculus, 
just as He would not ask for His father’s 
legions of angels. He even condescends to 
say that “ by chance a certain priest was 
going down that way.” In Lecture vii. Mr. 
Gore treats specially of Psalm cx., insist¬ 
ing that Jesus, in His reference to it, was 
trying to make the Pharisees think, and 
not intending to teach any definite lesson, 
or endorse the Davidic authorship. But 
the lecturer says, by the way, that he “ could 
not, consistently with faith, hesitate to 
accept anything on any subject that our 
Lord meant to teach us.” This sentence is 
confusing. If Jesus had taught us that two 
and two make five we could not in any intelli¬ 
gible sense “ accept” the teaching. If two 
and two are not four, we are speechless, and 


cannot even hear Christ’s voice. The pro¬ 
cesses of logic are God’s primitive revelation 
to man, upon which the wholesome working 
of his mind depends. Only insanity can 
accept an illogical proposition. The con¬ 
clusions of logic can only be altered by 
logic, and God Himself must argue to con¬ 
vince. But Mr. Gore’s principle, that “ all 
right theory emerges out of experience,” 
admits this critioism; and he has an ad¬ 
mirable passage to the effect that “real 
submission of mind to good evidence, con¬ 
temporary or historical, is not so common a 
quality as is sometimes supposed.” 

But we must turn to what we have called 
the third matter treated of in these Lectures. 
Lectures iv. and v. discuss the dogmatic 
definitions of the Church as they are ex¬ 
pressed in the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds, and insist that the dogmatic 
decisions of the earlier Councils “protect 
without addition ” the faith of the Apostles. 
Mr. Gore excels himself in persuasiveness 
in these chapters. Only a very stubborn 
conviction that men do not gather grapes 
of thorns holds us back from valuing 
quite at his estimation the results of the 
fierce factiousness of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In none of the Lectures is 
the lecturer more temperate. He deprecates 
the error ‘ ‘ of supposing that the test of a 
Church’s spiritual power, the test of its vital 
development, is the amount of its dogmatic 
requirement ”: he claims merely that 
“dogmas are only limits, negatives which 
block false lines of development, notice- 
boards which warn us off false approaches.” 
His account, moreover, of the progress of 
Christian thought and dogma in the early 
centuries is wonderfully fresh and luminous, 
as his exposition of the meaning, for 
life and conduct, of the dogma of the 
Trinity, is full of insight and suggestion. 
But Mr. Gore’s argument leaves us with two 
difficulties unsolved. He does not explain 
why the making of creeds should stop. He 
rather begets in us a desire to agitate at 
once for a decision from the majority of 
voices in the Church on many questions 
specially in debate among us. Our objection 
to the Nicene Creed is that on some points 
it is less explicit than the Apostles’. It 
entirely declines to give expression to the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nowadays we want to know the creed 
implied in the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. 
Gore, indeed, in these lectures gives the 
want most eloquent expression : and he does 
not succeed in convincing us that the 
Christian of the third century was right 
in framing a creed about the rela¬ 
tions of the Persons in the Trinity, 
about God in Heaven, while his creed as 
implied in the Sermon of the Mount—the 
creed for the Kingdom of Christ upon earth 
—was left to. after ages to develop. And, 
secondly, we cannot feel sure, with Bishop 
Westcott, that it was only the Apostles whom 
the Holy Ghost was to lead into all the 
truth. We believe the words were intended 
for all of us, and that the inspiration of all 
of us is “special.” The Apostles were 
unique as witnesses, not as inspired. Most 
certainly our Lord “ recognised in the Old 
Testament a special authority and inspira¬ 
tion ”; He did so that we might learn to 
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recognise in the message of the Greek and 
the message of the Roman a “special 
authority and inspiration,” preparing each 
nation to receive Christ. Inasmuch then as 
the Holy Spirit is constantly guiding men 
into the full truth of Christ’s teaching, our 
creed must ever be growing. To state the 
exact relation between the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit and the teaching of Jesus 
recorded in the Gospels, except in Christ’s 
words just alluded to, seems impossible; but 
again and again history has taught us how 
essential a vital faith in the reality of con¬ 
temporary inspiration is to the power and 
influence of Christianity. This considera¬ 
tion makes us feel that the view of “ ancient 
and Anglican orthodoxy” that “ the creeds 
are simply summaries of the original 
Christian faith as it is represented in Scrip¬ 
ture” leaves something out. The oak-tree 
is not a summary of the acorn. 

There are many other points we should 
like to criticise in Mr. Gore’s fascinating 
Lectures, if space allowed. We dissent 
from his contrast between the “ authority ” 
of Christ and of Socrates; we think his 
remarks on the danger of the identification 
of the Church with the nation ignore the 
fact that such identification is primarily 
suggested by the Old Testament, and has 
not been always made by those who have 
lowered the “intensity” of Christianity. 
But we are sincerely grateful to him for a 
book as brilliant as it is judicious, contain¬ 
ing in each chapter as much matter and as 
much scholarship as many writers would 
put into a book. One question we cannot 
refrain from asking: why is the saying of 
Simmias about the raft upon which we are 
to sail through life “ pathetic ? ” Surely to 
any Christian previously unacquainted with 
it, it comes as a rebuke. We have not all 
of us in the presence of death attained the 
composure and faith of Socrates. Is there 
any passage anywhere more prophetic of 
Christ? We call it not pathetic but 
triumphant. 

Ronald Bayne. 


The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

The author in his preface divides the works 
upon Japan iffto two categories—“large 
and elaborate treatises upon the history, 
geography, monuments, &c., of the country, 
and superficial narratives—of the personal 
views and experiences of almost every 
literary wayfarer who has crossed the 
Pacific.” There is yet a third, a compound 
of the other two, which may be described as 
“ The Japan of the Journalist,” and of such 
a kind is Mr. Norman’s book. 

In these essays, now strung together for 
the first time, and contributed originally to 
divers publications, the gay and serious are 
intermingled. Mr. Norman had, according 
to his preface, ample opportunities of study¬ 
ing the government and the people; but 
whether he has made the best use of the 
facilities given him, and produced no counter¬ 
feit presentment but the Real Japan, is a 
question which most sojourners in the lotus- 
eating land will answer in the negative. 
Official documents on the army and navy 
and education have been worked up; the 
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arts and crafts in Japan treated with the 
appearance of complete knowledge of their 
history and manufacture; extraterritoriality, 
a word of ill omen to the legations, is dealt 
with in accordance with the views taken by 
most of those foreigners who believe in the 
future of Japan; and these questions having 
been disposed of, Mr. Norman gladly devotes 
himself, with more pleasure to himself and 
his readers, to the proper study of mankind. 

The charm of the Japanese woman, lady, 
musme, or geisha, has been the subject of 
many writers, but it has been left to Mr. 
Norman to elevate his appreciation of her 
excellence to a cult. 

“ If you take the light from the eyes of a sister 
of mercy at her gracious task, the smile of a 
maiden looking over the seas to her lover, and 
the heart of an unspoiled child, and materialise 
them into a winsome and healthy little body, 
crowned with a mass of jet black hair and 
dressed in bright rustling silks, you would have 
the typical Japanese woman.” 

So great an impression does Eastern beauty 
make upon a sympathetic soul! 

After the descriptions of the lissome 
willowy form, the woven paces and the 
waving fans, the graceful gesture and the 
winning smiles, deep disappointment is felt 
on turning to the instantaneous portraits of 
these daughters of delight, numbers iii., iv., 
and v. Can these forms, planted upon (I 
hesitate in writing the . words) undoubted 
“ beetle crushers,” as ungainly as the 
carved watchmen of the temples, resemble 
the dancers whose serpentine undulations 
are like the flowing of water or the waving 
of leaves ? The Japanese friends were right 
in not caring at all for the instantaneous 
photographs, if they were anything like 
those reproduced in the book ; and all must 
agree in preferring the pretty picture which 
forms the frontispiece. 

Mr. Norman draws aside the veil which 
hides from view the Cyprian mysteries of 
the Yoshiwara, and the glimpse is painful. 
There floats no romance over the traffic, all 
is carried on as a matter of business merely; 
and the strange idea that the Yujo bind 
themselves under advantageous contracts to 
serve their masters from a sense of filial 
piety is swept away for ever. The origin 
of this fallacy can be easily traced to the 
tale of Ko Murasaki, whose tomb is now 
frequented by sympathetic lovers, and shows 
how far a pretty fable can give a gloss to 
a story of shame. 

The visit to Bandaisan just after the 
explosion, which spread destruction over 
thirty miles of country, is full of interest. 
Compared with the reports of the recent 
earthquake at Gifu, when the earth bent 
like com before the wind, and the wave 
swept forward with the speed of a railway 
train, the Bandaiean catastrophe brings 
into contrast the varied manifestations of 
volcanic energy. 

One touch of Real Japan, an instance of a 
practical adoption of occidental manners, is 

f iven in the last chapter. It is too good to 
e omitted. Mr. Hegozaemon, who had 
fallen in with the habit of the New Year’s 
Day call (imitated from the Americans), 
improved upon it by leaving on his door¬ 
step a large box with a lid, and this notice 
above it. To “ Visitors.” “Iam out, but 


wish you a Happy New Year all the same. 
N.B.—Please drop your New Year’s 
presents into the box.” There aie plenty 
of other good things in the book, but the 
title is misleading. The country changes so 
rapidly from day to day, the whole life of 
the people, their manners, their feelings, 
are in such a constant state of flux, that no 
series of essays, especially those written 
some three or four years ago, can give 
in the aggregate a fair description of the 
Real Japan; 

S. MoCalmont Hill. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Shelling of the Peas. By Mary Albert. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Ralph Ryder of Brent. By Florence Warden. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Not all in Vain. By Ada Cambridge. In 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

The City of the Just. By Thomas Terrell. 
(Trischler.) 

A Song of Sixpence. By Henry Murray. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Westlake s. By Thomas Cobb. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 


Wilful Peggy. By Ruth E. Stnythe. (Digby 
Long.) 

The homely title chosen by Miss Albert by 
no means represents the stern realism of her 
work. The opening scene reveals Denzil 
Seymour—a county magnate and a peer in 
posse —engaged in the interesting occupation 
of shelling peas with Millicent Wentworth, 
the lovely daughter of the village clergy¬ 
man. The young people tumble head over 
ears in love, and again and again, when 
troubles fall thick upon them, their thoughts 
revert to the humble culinary process which 
marked the rise of their mutual passion. 
No sooner have they met, however, and 
tasted the nectar of love, than they drift 
apart, and Millicent marries Lord Lyncot, 
while Seymour rushes off to Norway in a 
huff. Then trials wax fast and furious for 
Millicent. Her husband dies on his wedding 
day, and a plot is hatched by a low, de¬ 
graded family in the village, by which she 
herself is declared to be the daughter of a 
drunken ruffian, and not of Mr. Wentworth. 
Next springs up a claimant to the Lyncot 
estates, and she loses these as well as her 
title, subsiding into plain Mrs. Frayne. 
Her husband’s relative, supposed to be dead, 
was the real peer, and a precious rascal he 
turns out to be. The sufferings through 
which she is called upon to pass entitle the 
poor girl to the epithet of a female Job. 
She had been wooed and wed, and she waa 
a widow; she had owned great wtalth and 
an honourable title, and had lost them both ; 
father and mother had been taken from her; 
her lover had abandoned her, and fate had 
given her in place of all these things loud, 
drunken, illiterate relatives. At length the 
pendulum swings back. The plot which 
would rob her of her parents—the vicar and 
his wife—is exposed; the Chase, the ancient 
abode of the Lyncots, is restored to her; 
and the wandering lover, Denzil, returns to 
claim her for his ovm. It has been ft 
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veritable illustration of the adage, “they 
that-sow in tears shall reap in joy.” Miss 
Albert has produced a novel of considerable 
power and of living interest. It is full of 
animation. The author’s quotations are, as 
a rule, very apposite; but she has in¬ 
correctly cited the first stanza in Coleridge’s 
justly-admired poem on “ Love.” 

Ralph Ryder of Brent is as full of mystery 
as an eggis of meat. Before Antonia May 
marries Ryder she is told that there is a 
skeleton in the house, and ere the wedding 
day is over she proves the truth of the 
popular rumour. Horrible revelations ensue, 
and there is a murder by a maniac, which 
Mrs. Ryder cannot fathom, though all the 
circumstances seem to point to her husband 
as the guilty party. The mental strain is some¬ 
times more than she can bear, and yet the 
longershelives with her husband the more she 
is drawn towards him. He is kindness itself 
when his supposed fits of madness have passed 
off. The mystery is satisfactorily explained 
at last; but as so much of the point of the 
story depends upon its unravelment, we 
will not disclose the author’s secret. 
Suffice it to say that Miss Warden weaves a 
very clever plot, and it is not until the end 
of the last volume that she takes us into 
her confidence. The novel is gloomy, and 
would be still more so but for Antonia’s 
sister, Meg May, a bright creature, and full 
of fun. It is her opinion that all Scotch¬ 
men “ are bom at thirty-five, and begin at 
once to age rapidly.” 

Miss Cambridge Las achieved such de¬ 
served success recently in fiction that she 
rather presumes upon a long-suffering 
public in Not all in Vain. Not that it is 
written with less ability than its prede¬ 
cessors, but the plot is attenuated to an 
excessive degree, and there are several 
chapters that a lady would have done well 
to omit altogether. It surely cannot be 
with any feeling of satisfaction that the 
author will look back upon the scenes on 
board the Huntingdonshire, described with 
realistic but repulsive power. The contrast 
between these and thebeautiful description 
of an English spring at the beginning of 
the second volume is most marked. Nor is 
it necessary for Miss Cambridge to seek the 
offensive and the abnormal to show that 
she has a genuine power for seizing upon 
individual peculiarities. Her heroine and 
her two or three heroes are all drawn with 
unusual skill; and it is long since we have 
met with so strong and manly a character 
as Jim Hammond, the English doctor who 
patiently waits for twenty years until he 
can win the woman of his choice. The 
novel would deserve praise were it for this 
character alone. 

The devious and wicked ways of the com¬ 
pany promoter and of the outside stock¬ 
broker were never more ruthlessly 
exposed than in Mr. Terrell’s pages. He 
literally turns these birds of prey inside out, 
but while doing so he also presents us with 
a touching and romantic story. While The 
City of the Just is largely occupied with the 
nefarious schemes of Mr. Effingham Win- 
staple, the projector of the Suver Streak 
Gold Mining Company, and the righteous 
judgment which eventually overtakes him, 


it likewise describes the interior of a Welsh 
parsonage, and sketches village life in Wales 
with some power. The Rev. Hugh Stepney 
falls a victim to the wiles of Mr. Winstaple. 
It is not a little curious that the financial 
vultures of the City find their best clients in 
clergymen, whose minds are supposed to be 
fixed upon heavenly treasures, and not upon 
Silver Streak Gold Mines. Mr. Stepney 
has two daughters—Barbara and Winifred, 
the latter a very beautiful girl engaged to 
a manly young doctor, Stephen Eccles. 
Winstaple is captivated by her, and having 
brought her father to rain, he offers to save 
him in exchange for Winifred. The un 
holy bargain is frustrated by Winstaple’s 
tragic doath. Barbara Stepney is a noble 
girl, and the story of her unprized love is 
very pathetic. She heroically spoils her own 
happiness to achieve that of her sister. Nor 
is the Welsh ne’er-do-well, Ben, far behind 
her in self-sacrficing zeal. Their death 
together fitly closes the story of their broken 
lives. The story is one to ponder over. 
Some of the illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins are very effective. 

Mr. Murray writes vigorously in A Song 
of Sixpence. His heroine is certainly not of 
the conventional type; but though taken 
from a humble sphere, and stained with sin, 
she becomes a very paragon of womanly 
devotion, and the saviour of that brilliant 
but erratic genius, George Murdoch. 
Theatrical and newspaper life in London 
are evidently familiar to the author; and 
his sketch of the running and subsequent 
collapse of the weekly journal Wisdom is 
very clever. His characters, too, are true 
to the life—men to be met with any day in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand and other 
places where newspaper lions do congregate. 
The canny but good-natured Scot, Penny- 
cuick, who lends a helping hand to Murdoch 
in his misery, is a creation that would do no 
discredit to any of our novelists. 

Mr. Cobb writes pleasantly and effectively 
in The Westlalces, but there is nothing in the 
story itself to distinguish it from a hundred 
others. John Westlake, a country banker, 
gets drawn into the vortex of Stock 
Exchange speculation, and after making 
away with almost unlimited cash and securi¬ 
ties of all kinds, he at length forges his 
partner’s name. The considerate partner 
gives him forty-eight hours start before he 
puts the law in motion. Westlake hies to 
London, where he so effectually disguises 
himself that he lives under the very nose of 
the police, and defies the notice of a reward 
of £500 put upon his capture. But not¬ 
withstanding all his care, Westlake perishes 
miserably at last, leaving two daughters, 
one of whom, Barbara, is a girl of some 
originality. She has two lovers: one a 
poor, washed-out creature, the other a 
manly and honest gentleman; and she has 
the sense to become the wife of the latter. 
Her sister Margery, though more attractive 
in person, is strongly inferior to Barbara in 
character. 

At the opening of Wilful Peggy a high 
rate of mortality prevails among the char¬ 
acters ; but it is a pity this was not kept up, 
so as to include Marmaduke Breynton, a 
villain who “found it necessary to leave a j 


place by the last train at night to avoid his 
creditors, or because he fancied someone 
had detected him cheating at cards.” He 
makes life very unpleasant for the heroine; 
but, fortunately for Peggy, his evil intentions 
are at length thwarted, and a happy issue is 
secured out of all her troubles. The twin 
brothers who adopt her are by far die best 
people in the story: they are lovable, genial 
fellows, who provoke many a smile, but who 
at the same time charm the reader, as they 
charmed Peggy, by their innate goodness of 
heart. This is a story for girls, and as such 
it may be warmly commended. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL 
BOOKS. 

Illegitimacy and the Influence of Seasons upon 
Conduct. By Albert Leffingwell, M.D. With 
Maps and Diagrams. (8onnenschein.) This is 
the forty-ninth volume of the “ Social Science 
Series,” which we owe to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein; and it differs from 
nearly all its predecessors in being mainly 
statistical. Indeed, we could wish that the 
author had yet more rigorously confined him¬ 
self to strictly scientific treatment. He deals 
with two separate subjects, between which it 
is not easy to find much connexion. First, he 
presents, under a variety of forms, the statistics 
of illegitimate births in the several parts of 
the United Kingdom, together with some 
general figures for the rest of Europe. The 
broad facts admit of no doubt, though we are 
told nothing about the different modes of regis¬ 
tration. The proportion of illegitimate births 
in Scotland is nearly double that in England, 
and more than treble that in Ireland; while in 
parts of eaoh kingdom equally strong differ¬ 
ences are revealed. In England, Shropshire, 
Cumberland, and Hereford show an evil pre¬ 
eminence ; in Scotland, the north-eastern and 
the south-western counties; in Ireland, Ulster. 
It is perhaps worth recording that, on an 
average of ten years, illegitimacy in County 
Down is nearly tenfold that in County Mayo. 
The author has been at pains to prove that 
these proportions have remained pretty much 
the same over a long series of years, and 
therefore imply a permanent trait in the char¬ 
acter of the population. But when he leaves 
statistics, ana attempts to search for a reason, 
we are unable to follow him. After consider¬ 
ing the effects of poverty, rural life, education, 
religion, and legislative restraints on marriage, 
he inclines to think that the most important 
cause is to be found in race. The second sub¬ 
ject discussed in the book is the influence of 
seasons upon the occurrence of certain human 
actions, such as suicide, crimes against chastity, 
&c. The author succeeds, we think, in show¬ 
ing, by a wide induction, that the actions 
mentioned (and others associated with them) 
have a marked tendency to occur during the 
spring and summer in greater numbers than 
during the autumn and winter. Here again we 
feel that the statement of the actual numerical 
facts is more effective than the suggested ex¬ 
planation. We thank Dr. Leffingwell for a 
valuable contribution to demography, and we 
shall look forward to a larger work which he 
promises upon the influence of religion upon 
conduct generally. 

Mediaeval Scotland. Chapters on Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Factories, Taxation, Revenue, 
Trade, Commerce, Weights and Measures. By 
R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.D. (Glasgow : 
Maclehose.) Mr. Cochran-Patrick enjoys a 
well-deserved reputation for wide and accurate 
research in some important branches of Scottish 
history and antiquities. We can hardly rank 
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the present volume beside his greater works; 
for, though it is like them accurate and useful, 
it is simply a brief and popular introduction 
to the complicated subject of the development 
of Scottish agricultural and commercial custom. 
It is for the most part a reprint of newspaper 
articles. It reminds us of Prof. Cosmo Innes’s 
lectures ; but it is much slighter, as perforce it 
must be within the narrow limit of 171 octavo 
pages of large type. Nevertheless, it is a book 
which we are glad to have ; for, though it may 
not satisfy, it will, with the aid of its excellent 
index and notes, suggest lines of investigation, 
which is the prime function of a book of this 
kind. We earnestly hope that Mr. Cochran- 
Pat rick will ere long expand this rough draft into 
a handsome volume, to stand beside his familiar 
yellow quartos .in every “ well - appointed 
library.” The title of the book is somewhat 
unhappy, for large portions of the chapters are 
devoted to periods of Scottish history which 
can scarcely be called “ mediaeval.” 

An Introduction to the Theory of Value. By 

W. Smart. (Macmillans.) This little volume 
may be regarded as an appendix to Mr. Smart’s 
translation of Dr. Bohm Bawerk’s two books on 
Interest. The author gives a summary in his 
own words of the doctrines of three of the 
leading Austrian economists on the subject 
of Value. From its avoidance of the cal¬ 
culus, his book compares favourably with Mr. 
Wicksteed’s Alphabet of Political Economy in 
general intelligibility, though Mr. Wicksteed 
is bolder and more independent in his exposi¬ 
tion of Jevons than Mr. Smart has ventured to 
be in expounding the Austrians. Mr. Smart 
has made good use of his extensive knowledge 
of recent literature on the subject of which he 
treats ; and, though prolixity is here almost 
unavoidable, he has contrived to avoid it. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that the three authors 
whose views are explained (Monger, Wieser, 
and Bohm Bawerk) are treated as the sole 
representatives of their school. It will not be 
pleasant for Dr. Zuckerkandl to hear (p. 52) 
that Dr. Bohm Bawerk is the only Austrian 
economist who has discussed the question of 
Prices; and Prof. Sax ought to have had 
credit for his courageous attempt to apply the 
theory of final utility to taxation, if not for 
his applications to wages, and his theoretical 
discussions generally. The statement of 
Jevons, criticised on p. 14 (foot-note), “the 
utility of water sinks gradually to zero,” 
seems to be perfectly right when read with 
its context. Jevons is speaking of the last 
increments of an increasing stock. Much more 
misleading is such a sentence as this of our 
author’s, himself, when he is speaking of a 
commodity supplied in superabundance: “ The 
value of the entire stook is nil ” (p. 32). 

An Introduction to Political Economy. By 

Prof. B. T. Ely, Johns Hopkins University. 
With a Preface by Prof. J. K. Ingram. 
(Sonnenschein.) Prof. Ely has for some time 
been one of the most popular lecturers on 
political economy at the summer meetings of 
those, whom we should call in England 
“ University Extension ” pupils, at Chatauqua, 
in the State of New York. He has republished 
some of his Chatauqua lectures in the volume 
now before us. They are what they profess to 
be — simply a general introduction to the 
subject. Their interest for English readers will 
perhaps lie very largely in the light they throw 
incidentally on American ways and institutions. 
Prof. Ely ranks himself with the historical 
Economists, a -wide class, in which he strangely 
includes Prof. Sax (p. 324 and index). He seems 
to take Boscher as a model, and does not always 
remember the caution of Armande: “ C’est par 
les beaux cotes qu’il lui faut ressembler.” He 
is protectionist in one point chiefly; he desires 
to put a tax on foreign immigrants (p. 207), 


We could have no objection to his leaning 
towards bimetallism if he did not also ex¬ 
press a belief that England opposes inter¬ 
national action in the matter, through 
the influence of “a powerful creditor class 
which gains by an appreciation of the value of 
money ” (p. 194). When he speaks of “ laissez- 
faire ” as a dying creed (p. 125), does he not for¬ 
get the Anarchists ? There is muoh learning and 
thought in this volume; but we miss the firm 
touch of Prof. Ely’s compatriot and colleague, 
Prof. Newcomb; and it is no compensation to 
on P* 1«34, in the reflections on 
smoking) a spirit of exhortation and homily 
that has been happily absent from FngliaL 
economical writings for some little time. 

“ Johns Hopkins University Studies.’’ 
Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Iloman 
Republic. By A. Stephenson. (Baltimore : The 
Johns Hopkins Press.) We are in some uncer¬ 
tainty as to the object with which this Study 
was written. It is a plain, full, somewhat 
heavy account of the history of agrarian legis¬ 
lation, and, concurrently, of the social and 
political circumstances which made the 
Bepublic indulge in the rather risky and very 
costiy experiment of agrarian laws. How 
really expensive to the commonwealth such 
schemes were is well indicated in more than 
one passage of the essay. Of Caesar’s legisla¬ 
tion Prof. Stephenson says— 

“ Did it pay to send a swarm of 100,000 idle 
paupers., who, for two generations, had been fed at 
the public charge from the combine of Borne, simply 
m order that a like number of honest peasants, who 
had been not only self-supporting, but had paid a 
large part of the Roman revenue, should be com¬ 
pelled to sacrifice their goods in a glutted market, 
and become debauched and idle P ” 


total number of their members, and the total 
amount of their funds are alike diminis hingunder 
the competition of the Post-Office Savings 
Bank, notwithstanding tho higher interest 
allowed by the former, in France the member¬ 
ship and funds of private savings Win. g 0 on 
stall increasing from year to year, the number 
alone having slightly diminished sinoe 

loot). 


But the essay does not seem to lay clm'm to 
much original research, or to have any tendenoy 
or to advocate any particular view. It is, we 
fancy, the work rather of a historian than a 
scholar;. and while the dead languages, as 
quoted in it, are very badly printed, there are 
many shrewd remarks. The dates given are 
sometimes a.u.c., sometimes b.c., whioh is 
rather confusing. It is a pity that Prof. 
Stephenson did not make his survey complete by 
including the comparatively small action in 
agrarian matters of the Roman emperors, down 
to the intervention of Vespasian and Domitian. 

La Caisse d’Epargne et de PrSvoyance de Paris. 
Origine, Histoire, Legislation, 1818-1890. Par 
E. Bayard. (Paris : Hachette.) An octavo of 
402 pages on the history of a single savings 
bank. But then the Paris Savings Bank was 
the first founded in France; it has remained 
the only one in the French capital (there being 
still fourteen in London, besides several now 
closed); it had at the end of December, 1890, 
over 600,000 depositors, and not far from 
£6,000,000 funds, while the Glasgow Savings 
Bank, the largest in the United Kingdom, had 
under 160,000 depositors, and not £4,750,000 
funds. And finally its history is so mi-rad 
up with that of the French capital itself, and 
indeed of France generally, thatthe story is any- 
thing but one of the mere heaping up oi money. 
Interest goes up and down ; now and then the 
doors have to be closed all day on account of 
civic disturbances. At one time the bank is 
required by the Government to pay off all 
deposits beyond a certain amount, and is 
virtually put into liquidation; at another time 
(during the regime of the Commune) it has to be 
saved from closing its doors by a timely credit 
opened to it, on personal guarantee, by the Runfc 
of France. So that the book (though there may 
be too much of it for an English reader) is by 
no means devoid of interest, and has a real 
historic value. One contrast between England 
and France may be noted. While in England 
the total number of trustee savings banks, the 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sib W. W. Hunter is on the point of issuing 
a volume of some 500 pages, describing the 
administration of Bombay under Lord Beay’s 
governorship, from 1885 to 1890. The objeot 
of the book is not to magnify the governor, 
but to show, by a concrete example, the prac¬ 
tical working of British rule m an Indian 
province. After an introduction dealing with 
the physical aspects and population of the 
Presidency, speoial chapters will explain the 
several departments of the administration—. 
land, justice, finance, public works, education, 
municipalities, district boards, &c. There are 
also chapters on the feudatory states, and on 
Sind, Aden, and the Portuguese possessions. 
The book is dedicated to Miss Florence Night¬ 
ingale, from whom came the first impulse to 
write it. It will be published in this country 
by Mr. Henry Frowde, and simultaneously at 
Bombay by Mr. Behramji Malabari, the editor 
of the Indian Spectator. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. will issue next 
month a volume of Ballads by Mr. Budyard 
Kipling. Besides twenty “ barrack-room 
ballads,’ several of which have not hitherto 
been published, this volume will contain “ The 
Flag of England,” “ East and West,” &c. 

Mr. B. H. Hutton, the author of the short 
biography of Cardinal Newman in the series of 
“ English Leaders of Beligion,” is now engaged 
upon a Life of Cardinal Manning on a somewhat 
larger scale. It will have a portrait and a 
bibliography. 

Mr. Edward Harrison Barker, author of 
Wayfaring in France, is bringing to a com¬ 
pletion another volume of studies of Provincial 
France, especially of districts that have been 
little travelled by the tourist. It will include 
the papers which have been appearing at inter¬ 
vals in Temple Bar. The author's plan is to 
travel on foot, and to describe his wayfaring 
adventures, as well as the scenery, the manners 
of the people, the architectural features of the 
country, &c. Messrs. Bentley & Son will again 
be the publishers. 

Among the chief of his publications for the 
spring season, Mr. Unwin will issue : M. 

Jusserand’s A French Ambassador at the Court 
of Charles II., Le Comte de Cominges; Miss 
Maiy Alicia Owen’s volume of Voodoo Folk 
stories ( Black and White) ; The God of Olympus, 
an illustrated translation by Miss Baleigh of the 
twentieth edition of Petiscus’ German work; 
an English version of Pablo de Segovia, with 
the complete series of drawings by Daniel 
Vierge, and introductions by Messrs. Joseph 
Pennell and H. E. Watts; a Life of William 
Cowper, by the principal of the Cowper School, 
illustrated; Prof. W. Hunter’s Pensions for 
Old Age and Working Men. 

Messrs. Mitchell & Co. will publish imme¬ 
diately Mr. Charles Bathbone Low’s narrative 
poem, Cressy to Tel-el-Kebir, descriptive of the 
deeds of the British Army. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a collection of 
Legends of Chester by Mr. G. H. Longrigg. 
under the title of Sermons in Timber and Stone. 
The volume will be illustrated with vignettes 
by the author. The same publisher wiU issue 
immediately a volume of verse by Mr. James 
H, Wilson, entitled /ahno-cis and Other Poems , 
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Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish next week, 
in “The Adventure Series,” The Escape of 
Latude and Casandra from Prison, edited by 
Mr. P. Villens. 

The Queen has acoepted a copy of Mr. Amir 
Ali’s Life and Teachings of Mohammed ; or, the 
Spirit of Islam. Copies have also been accepted 
by the Sultan, and the Shah of Persia, who has 
sent to the publishers an autograph letter of 
acknowledgment. 

The novel entitled A Fellowe and His Wife, 
which has just been published by Messrs. 
Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co., is about to be trans¬ 
lated into German and Italian; and a French 
translation is also iu contemplation. 

Mr. Walter Scott has just issued a fourth 
edition of Mr. Eric Mackay’s Love Letters of a 
Violinist. This edition, like its predecessors, 
consists of twelve thousand copies—one of the 
largest sales yet reached in the series of Canter¬ 
bury Poets. 

The cheap edition of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
new novel, The Princess Mezarof, has been 
largely over-subscribed by the trade, and the 

C Wishers have gone to press with another 
ge edition. 

At the Booksellers Trade Dinner held last 
Saturday, Mr. F. Macmillan, who was in the 
chair, remarked that his firm had published 
last year 166 new books, of which 144 were 
written on commission or by authors of estab¬ 
lished reputation; the remaining 22 were 
the weedings of some 293 MSS. sent to them 
for publication unsolicited. 

The committee appointed by the Congress of 
Archaeological Societies are about to issue a 
list of printed registers and manuscript tran¬ 
scripts. In order to make the latter as 
complete as possible, they ask for information 
from all who may have such, giving the in- 
elusive dates of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials. Extracts will not be admissible, but 
any complete transcript will be calendared, how¬ 
ever short. Information may be sent either to 
the secretaries of county societies, or to Mr. 
Ralph Nevill, Rolls Chambers, Chancery-lane. 

AT the meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, March 31, at 
27, Chancery-lane, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. York 
Powell will read a paper, entitled “ Celtic 
Poetry, and some Questions concerning it.” 

The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter: Prof. 
T. G. Bonney, two lectures on “ The Sculptur¬ 
ing of Britain—its Later Stages” (the Tyndall 
Lectures); Mr. Frederick E. Ives, two lectures 
on “ Photography in the Colours of Nature ”; 
Prof. R. C. Jebb, three lectures on “Some 
Aspects of Greek Poetry ”; Prof. Dewar, 
four lectures on “The Chemistry of Gases”; 
Mr. R. G. Moulton, three lectures on “ Faust ” ; 
Mr. E. Dannreuther, four lectures on“J. S. 
Bach’s Chamber Music ” (with musical illustra¬ 
tions) ; Prof. H. Marshall Ward, three lectures 
on “ Some Modern Discoveries in Agricultural 
and Forest Botany” (illustrated by lantern). 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on April 29, when a discourse will be given by 
Dr. William Huggins, on “The New Star in 
Auriga” ; succeeding discourses will probably 
be given by Capt. Abney, Dr. B. W. Richard¬ 
son, Mr. J. Wilson Swan, Sir James Criohton- 
Browne, Mr. Ludwig Mond, Prof. Dewar, &c. 

The thirteenth Fascicule of the Archives 
Historigues de la Gascogne has just appeared. 
It is the concluding volume of the “ Comptes 
Consulaires de la Ville de Riscle ” (1485-1507), 
the first portion of which (1441-1484) was 
published in 1886. The editors are MM. Paul 
Parfouru and J. de Carsalade du Pont. The 
text is Gascoun, with historical notes, glossary, 
and index, and plates of the water-marks of the 
paper of the original MS. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The April number of the Asiatic Qiiarterly 
Review will contain an important article by 
Prof. Maspero, entitled “ Creation by the Voice 
and the HermopoUtan Ennead.” In the same 
number Prof. E. Amelineau writes on “ Some 
Geographical Identifications in Egypt, Dr. 
Shogoro Tauboi on his discovery of more than 
two hundred artificial caves near Tokio, and 
Dr. G. W. Leitner continues his articles on 
the races of Dardistan, Gilgit, Yasiu, and the 
surrounding countries—accompanied by illus¬ 
trations—taking up in this number, legends, 
songs, and customs. Dr. Karl Blind con¬ 
tributes personal recollections of Schliemann, 
under the title of “ The Pathfinder in Trojan 
and pre-Heltenio Antiquity.” 

The Antiquary for April will contain the 
conclusion of Canon Isaac Taylor’s article on 
“ Prehistoric Rome,” and-au illustrated paper 
on recent excavations in Crete, by Prof. 
Halbbern. Among home subjects, Mr. Haver- 
field will write on Romano-British discoveries 
of the last quarter; Mr. Mottram on the conver¬ 
sion of Norwich Castle into a county museum ; 
and the Rev. C. R. Manning on a sealed altar 
stone at Bolton Abbey. 

The forthcoming number of the Magazine of 
Art will have for frontispiece a photogravure 
of “ The Old Story,” by Mr. AlmaTadema. Mr. 
Lewis F. Day contributes a paper on “Wall 
Paper Decoration,” with thirteen illustrations; 
and Prof. Baldwin Brown of Edinburgh, and 
Miss Hep worth Dixon, biographical articles on 
George Reid and Mr. Stanhope Forbes. 

A memoir of Miss Clough will appear in the 
forthcoming number of the Educational Review, 
contributed by Miss Hughes, Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College. Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith will write ou the London County Council 
and technical education, and Prof. Liveing 
will describe the new chemical laboratory at 
Cambridge. 

THE number of the National Observer to be 
published to-day will contain an article from 
Paris, written in French, by M. Stephane 
Mailarme, one of the leaders of the group of 
young poets known as the Parnassiens. 

The Newbery House Magazine for April will 
contain articles on “The Church and .the 
Labour Question,” by Mr. W. H. Wilkins; 
“Declaratory Acts,” by the Archdeacon of 
London; “Mr. Gladstone and the Colonial 
Episcopate,” by the Rev. Morris Fuller; 
“Eastertide in Greece,” by Mrs. Debres 
Broughton ; “ Dollinger, Newman, and Nica- 
nor,” by an Archpriest of the Russian Church; 
a third instalment of “Church Folklore,” by 
the Rev. J. E. Vaux; and a second of “ Leaves 
from the History of the Guilds of the City of 
London,” by Mr. Charles Welch. 


The April number of the Library Revieiv 
will contain a continuation of Mr. Stanley 
Little’s disquisition on “Current Fiction,” in 
which he will deal with George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy; and articles on “ Wordsworth 
and his Haunts,” by Mr. R. Briniley Johnson, 
and “ Pen-Drawing and Etching,” by Mr. W. 
S. Brough. 

The Countess of Meath will contribute an 
article on some interesting Swedish Institu¬ 
tions to the April number of the Quiver. 

A NEW serial story entitled “ Formed for 
Conquest,” by Mr. A. E. Wickham, with illus¬ 
trations by Mr. W. H. Margetson, will be 
commenced in the April number of Cassell's 
Magazine. 

The Religious Review ot Reviews will in future 
be edited ‘ by Canon Fleming, chaplain-in¬ 
ordinary to the Queen, and vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Chester-square. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Oxford Magazine hints, rather than 
announces, that Mr. Gladstone will deliver the 
first lecture on the trust lately founded at 
Oxford by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

Prof. Jebb has gone to America to deliver 
a course of eight Lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, upon “The Growth and 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry.” The 
course will last from March 28 to April 8. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Sermons by Canon Driver, dealing 
with questions of Old Testament criticism. 

The Smith’s prizes at Cambridge have been 
adjudged as follows: (1) Mr. G. T. Bennett, 
of St. John’s, for his essay on “The Rests of 
Powers of Numbers for any Composite Real 
Modulus”; (2) Mr. H. W. Segar, of Trinity, 
for his essay on “ Determinantal Theorems.” 
The essay of Mr. L. Crawford, of Bang’s, on 
“ Ellipsoidal Harmonics and Lame’s Equation ” 
is also thought worthy of honourable mention. 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwiok has been elected 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, in 
the room of the late Miss Clough. 

Prof. McKendrick, of Glasgow, will deliver 
a lecture before the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford, on Monday next, upon “ Helmholtz 
and du Bois-Reymond as Physiologists.” 

On Friday of this week Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Slavonic at Oxford, was to deliver a 
public lecture upon “Some Russian Minor 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” 

The Rev. Osmond Fisher—known for his 
papers on geological subjects—has been elected 
to an honorary fellowship at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

The death is announced of the Rev. W. E. 
Buckley, of Brasenose, who held the chair of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford from 1844 to 1350, and 
was afterwards the last professor of classics at 
Haileybury. He was also a member of the 
Roxburghe Club, and a frequent contributor to 
Notes and Queries. 

The Senatus Academicus of Glasgow have 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 
upon the following: Mr. Bernard. Bosanquet, 
author of several philosophical works; Prot. 
James Dewar, of Cambridge ; Archbishop Eyre, 
vice-president of the Archaeological Society of 
Glasgow; and Prof. A. F. Mitchell, of St. 
Andrews. The degrees will be conferred attne 
public graduation ceremony, on April 29. 

The University of Dublin has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Mr. M. *• 
Meade, Lord Mayor of Dublin; and the Cor¬ 
poration of Dublin have returned the com¬ 
pliment by conferring the freedom of the city 
upon the Rev. Dr. G. Salmon, Provost of 
Trinity College. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TINTAOEL. 

Low is laid Arthur’s head, 

Unknown earth above him mounded: 

By him sleep his splendid knights, 

With whose names the world resounded. 
Ruined glories! flown delights ! 

Sunk ’mid rumours of old wars! 

Where they revelled, deep they sleep, . 

By the wild Atlantic shores. 

On Tintagel's fortressed walls, 

Proudly built, the loud sea scorning: 

Pale the moving moonlight falls; , 

Through their rents the wind goes moumwe 
See ye. knights, your ancient home, 

Chafed, and spoiled, and fallen asunder ■ 
Hear ye now, as then of old. 

Waters rolled and wrathful foam, 

Where the waves, beneath vour graves. 

Snow themselves abroad in thunder . 

Laurence Binyon- 
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OBITUARY. 

X. A. FREEMAN. 


A sad death, in a foreign town, has robbed us 
of the most conspicuous English historian of 
our time. Having seen through the press the 
third volume of his History of Sicily, Mr. 
Freeman was travelling in Spain with his wife 
and two daughters, partly with the object of 
visiting the sites of the Carthaginian colonies. 
On arriving at Alicante, on March 10, he was 
found to be ill with smallpox. This, compli¬ 
cated with bronchitis—to which he had long 
been subjeot—quickly carried him off. He died 
early in the morning of Wednesday, March 16, 
and lies buried in the Protestant cemetery. 
He was in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Edward Augustus Freeman was born at 
Harborne, an outlying suburb of Birmingham, 
within the county of Stafford, in 1823. He was 
the only son of a country gentleman, Mr. 
John Freeman, of Pedmore Hall, in Worcester¬ 
shire. Both his parents, we believe, died when 
he was young; and he was brought up by his 
grandmother in Northamptonshire, though 
some of his early days were spent in the 
West of England. As a boy he was taken to 
see Hannah More, then quite an old woman, 1 
who augured for him a distinguished career, in 
words that he never forgot; and his early liking 
for Somerset led him afterwards to buy the 
little estate of Somerleaze, near Wells, where 
he resided for more than thirty years. 

Freeman was educated at a small private 
school at Ewell, in Surrey, where Mr. Clements 
Markham was one of his contemporaries. 
But his intellectual life dates from his election 
to a scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1841, when he was not yet eighteen years old. | 
At that time the academical society of an under¬ 
graduate was limited to college walls much 
more narrowly than it is now; and Freeman 
always attributed the influences that moulded 
his after career to the fellows and scholars 
of Trinity. The president was then Ingram, 
the Oxford antiquary; the tutors and lecturers 
were Wilson (Ingram’s successor in the head¬ 
ship, and himself an antiquary), Thomas 
Short (the tutor of Newman, who survived to 
our own days), Isaac Williams, Copeland, and 
Haddan (afterwards co-editor with Dr. Stubbs 
of Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating 
to Oread Britain and Ireland ). Among the 
scholars whom Freeman found m residence were 
the present Lord Lingen, Basil Jones (Bishop 
of St. David’s), Mountague Bernard, and Sir 
George Bowen; among his juniors were 
Father Coleridge, Gregory Smith, Sir George 
Cox, and Gifford Palgrave. A commoner of the 
time was Sir Richard F. Burton, concerning 
whom Freeman used to say that he was regarded 
by his fellow students as “ a dangerous sort of 
savage ” : for all that, there was something in 
common between the two men. Among his 
principal out-college friends were John Henry 
Parker, and Dr. Millard of Magdalen. 

Freeman’s career at the University was 
not particularly distinguished. In those 
days there were no Moderations, and no 
School of Modern History. In 1843 he 
graduated, with a second class, in Literis 
Humanioribus, in which year the first class 
included Thomas Arnold, James Riddell, 
and Gold win Smith. He was fortunate 
enough to be elected immediately to a fellow¬ 
ship at his own college, and for a short time 
discharged the duties of rhetorical lecturer. 
But he was already engaged to be married, 
and thus forfeited ms fellowship in 1847. The 
best men at his wedding were two Trinity 
friends, who have both become bishops—in the 
Anglican and the Roman communion (the 
Bishop of St. David’s and the Bishop of 
Amycla). Except as an examiner, or as a 
guest at the Trinity Gaudy, Freeman was not 


often seen at Oxford, until he returned as Regius for the revival of history as a serious study in 
Professor of Modem History in 1884. In this this oountry. Apart from the example of 
chair he succeeded Dr. Stubbs, as Dr. Stubbs his own unwearied activity, we owe to him at 
had succeeded him in the Trinity Common least two doctrines of supreme importance: 
Room. One other incident in his Oxford the continuity of man’s doings in Europe from 
life deserves to be recorded. In 1846, the the earliest times to the present day, and the 
subject set for the English Essay was “ The value of geography and archaeology as hand- 

TN/*v il n_ a - £ T? 1 J _1J-1. il iv i • ■» w n l' i • i •» 


Effects of the Conquest of England by the maids to the historian. Mr. Freeman had, indeed, 
Normans.” Freeman wrote for the prize, but the defects of his qualities, upon which this is 
unsuccessfully; it was adjudged to the prosent not the ocoasion to dwell. If he was unre- 
Lord Carlingford. Freeman, however, was lenting in controversy where he thought that 
fond of telling how his interests were thus first truth was at stake, he was also one of the 
turned to a period of history with which his staunchest of friends and most kind-hearted of 


own name will always remain associated. _ _ men. Alike by bis patriotic ambition for the 
Freeman’s six years’ residence in Trinity future of Greater England, and by his sym- 
oomprised the closing period of the Oxford pathy with down-trodden nationalities, he 
Movement; and it is not fanoiful to trace to represented in politics the nobler tendencies of 


men. Alike by his patriotic ambition for the 


this the impulse which led him to devote him¬ 
self to historical researoh. Indeed, he re- 


the day. Never seeking popularity, and 
owing nothing to patronage, he preserved his 


mained throughout his life singularly open to independence as a public teacher, and reflected 
receive incentives to write from the burning honour upon the profession of letters. 

__a? _.i at _J__J A__ L * —_ » n /T 


questions of the day, and from his own im¬ 
mediate surroundings. On leaving Oxford, 


J. 8. C. 

[Some of the details given above are taken 


he settled first m Monmouthshire, and con- fro L m an obituary notice by Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
tnbuted a great number of articles on the in the 0xford M ine ^ 
ecclesiastical antiquities of South Wales to J 

the Archaeologia Cambrensis. His three first — . ..—- 


the Archaeologia Uamurensis. nis three nrst — ..—- 

books were all directly concerned with mediae- stasia mova a \rn nvirrjrroQ 

val architecture —A History of Architecture MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

(1849); An Essay on Window Tracery (1850); The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 


and A History of Llandaff Cathedral (1852); Historia for February contains no lees than 
and in 1856 he published, in collaboration with three articles on Fray Bernal Boyl. In these 
his friend, Mr. W. Basil Jones, now Bishop of Father Fita finally establishes that the Bene- 
that see, The History and Antiquities of St. diotine Fray Boyl, the ambassador of Ferdinand, 
David's. To the Crimean War we owe The the missionary companion of Columbus on his 


History and Conquests of the Saracens (I 


second voyage, the Minimite friar, and the 


originally delivered as lectures before the Philo- Abbot of Cuxa, are all one and the same person, 
sophical Institution at Edinburgh; just as a T. E. Diaz-Jimenez has a valuable paper on the 
revival of the Eastern question brought forth migration of the Mozarabes to Leon in the 
The Ottoman Power in Europe (1877). So, again, ninth and tenth centuries, and proves that 
his famous fragment on Federal Government many Arabic names cited byfDozy to show that 
(1863) was inspired by the American Civil War, the Maragatos were Berbers are those of these 
as is plainly shown by its full title, “ History of Mozarabes, who were superior in culture to 
Federal Government, from the Foundation of the Northern Spaniards. The Maragatos were 
the Achaian League to the Disruption of the probably an wider native tribe. Two new 
UnitedStates.” Meanwhile, Freeman had begun publications are favourably noticed: “Art in 
his long connexion with the Saturday Review Compostella in the Eighteenth Century,” by 
(founded in 1855); and he was continually Manuel Murguia; and a “ History of Piracy in 
collecting materials for his magnum opus, The Mindanao, Tolo, and Borneo,” by J. M. Vidal. 
History of the Norman Conquest of England : its Mention is also made of an historical study by 
Causes and its Results, whioh came out in six Rodriquez Villa on “ Juana la Looa.” The 
volumes between 1867 and 1879, with two number ends with a bilingual Latin-Iberian 
supplementary volumes on William Rufus and inscription. 
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Dubois, Raphael. Anatomic et physiologic oompar^es de la 
pholade dactyle. Paris : Masson. 18 fr. 

Libsboano, R. E. Problems der Oegenwart. 2. Bd. Der 
Monismus u. seine Consequenzen. 1. Thl. Dtlsseldorf : 
Liesegang. 2 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Malangkr wallona. Paris: Bouillon. 4 fr. 

Pallat, L. Defabula Ariadoaea. Berlin: Heinrich. lM. 
80 Pf. 

Rorhbich, M. De Coliota potissimis codicibua recte aciti- 
mandis Berlin : Heinrich. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Boktais, G, Hiaa et Diade. Peril: Bouillon. 5 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

Oxford: Mwah 19,1899. 

Dr. Gaster, whom I take a pleasure in thank* 
ing for his interesting studies on Jewish Folk¬ 
lore, asks why certain persons have not thought 
of any other Simon (Simeon) than Simon the 
Maccabee to explain Ps. ex., and mentions the 
two high priests, Simon I. and Simon II., to 
one of whom this psalm “ could just as well, if 
not better, apply. ’ If this is meant seriously, 
Dr. Gaster appears to grant something which 
many critics of my own views on the Psalms 
find very dreadful—viz., that a Jewish high 
priest could be called a “ king ” (for the 
arguments in favour oi this view, see my 
Rampton Lectures, pp. 218-219, note ijg, and cf. 
the passage from Philo on p. 42 and p. 468). 
But by what arguments the imperial sway over 
other peoples besides Israel spoken of in the 
psalm can be shown to have been in any degree 
enjoyed by Simon I. and Simon II., I fail to 
understand. I only wish to save unnecessary 
controversy. 

May I be allowed in the next plaoe to 
appeal to the public against the practice of 
attacking obnoxious theologians in university 
sermons? It may be an error in judgment 
to main t ain that Psalm cx. is of the Macca- 
baean age; but provided that this is done 
with dignify and decorum, and without attack¬ 
ing adherents of another view, it ought not, I 
think, to be punished by a direct and, in a 
certain sense, personal attack in the university 
pulpit. I venture to think, therefore, that Dr. 
E. H. Gifford has done me an unprovoked 
wrong by preaching and then publishing such a 
sermon (27ie Authorship of the Hundred and Tenth. 
Psalm, second edition, 1892). If lam mistaken 
in this, I must still beg leave to express the 
opinion that, before attacking a work of serious 
investigation, the preacher ought to have given 
a thorough study to the hook. The point to which 
I refer has an interest in connexion with Mr. G. 
Margoliouth’s interesting hypothesis (which is 
hardly disproved by Dr. Gaster’s last letter). In 
my book I remarked that Simon the Maccabee 
struck coins without asking leave of his nominal 
lord (the king of Syria). Dr. Gifford very 
innocently meets this by a reference to 1 Maec. 
xv. 6, where Antiochus VII. says: “ I give 
thee leave also to coin money for thy country 
with thine own stamp.” Evidently he ignored 
the note on which my statement was based, 
and which contained a reference to Madden’s 
Coins of the Jews, p. 67, in spite of my own 
earnest entreaty to read the lectures and the 
notes (which follow each lecture) together. In 
Dr. Gifford’s second edition, he makes no 
apology for his omission, but tries, most 
unwisely, to make good his original statement 
on the basis of my own reference to Madden. 
It is, as I clearly see, the fault of a friend of 
his who referred to Madden’s Coins for him; 
but I submit that a charge of such a serious 
nature—“the imputation of contempt for the 
facts of history, and want of literary taste and 
sober judgment”—ought not to have been 
made without the most anxious and thorough 
investigation on the part of the accuser. Dr. 
Gifford, however, has only made his original error 
worse in his second edition, If Merzbacher 


and Mr. Madden are correct, Simon began to 
strike coins in B.c. 141-140, which was his 
first official year, whereas the grant of the 
right of coining [which was equivalent to the 

E nt of virtual independence) was only made 
Antiochus VII.) in the following year, 
ire seems, therefore, to be no reason for 
denying that the “ redemption of Zion,” com¬ 
memorated upon some of the early coins, was a 
reality, and that, as Prof. Bawlinson (an 
unsuspected witness) puts it in the Speaker’s 
Commentary, the terms on which Simon was 
recognised by Syria “involved the practical 
independence of Judaea,” which independence, 
however, the brave Maccabee had virtually won 
for himsdf. 

I do not, of course, affirm that this altogether 
proves the date of Psalm ex. The question can¬ 
not be properly discussed (as most of our critics 
do discuss it) by itself: it ought to form part of a 
comprehensive examination of the origin of the 
two last books of the Psalter. Chanting the 
result to which independent criticism appears 
to me to tend, Mr. G. Margoliouth’s suggestion 
becomes, at any rate, more plausible. And will 
Dr. Gaster tell me why, if (as he must believe) 
the God of Israel raised up the Maccabees to 
deliver their people from destruction, He should 
not also have granted to one of them such an 
“oracle of the Lord ” as we find poetically set, 
by an unknown psalmist, in Psalm ex. ? 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Monteflore College, Ramf gate: Much 39,1899. 

Please correct, in my letter in the Academy 
of last week, “ Ecclus. ch. 4 ” to “Eoclus. 
ch. 1.,” and add “ also probably an alpha¬ 
betical acrostic.” 

Dr. Neubauer has drawn my attention to 
the old inscription on the Epitaph of the Beni 
Chezir, where the name “Shuneon" is also 
written plene (Chwolsohn, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hebraicarum. St. Petersburg, 1882; col. 64- 
69 and Plate I., No. 6). 

M. Gaster. 


THE ART OF ILLUMINATING AT PARIS IN THE 
TIME OF DANTE. 

Stuhoe Grange, Norfolk: Much 14,1898- 

Dan te, in speaking of Oderisi of Agubbio, 
whose spirit he sees among the Proud in the 
first circle of Purgatory, describes him as “ the 
honour of that art which is called illuminating 
in Paris,” “ Quell’ arte ohe alluminare A 
chiamata in Parisi ” ( Purg. xi. 80); the word 
alluminare being used instead of the usual 
Italian miniare, in order to represent the 
French alluminer, enlnminer, or illuminer (all 
three were employed). At first sight one is 
tempted to assume that in this passage Dante 
says “ Paris ” instead of “ France ” simply for 
the sake of the rime {fisi, Oderisi, Parisi ). 
It appears, however, that there was a special 
significance in the mention of Paris in con¬ 
nexion with the art of illuminating. 

M. Samuel Berger, in his interesting book on 
the old French Bible (La Bible Frangaise au 
Moyen Age, Paris, 1884), shows that in the 
Middle Agee Paris actually was the head¬ 
quarters in France of the illuminating craft. 
Here the miniatures which adorned the MSS. 
not of Bibles only, but of other works also, 
were produced and continually reproduced after 
the same design, so exactly, says M. Berger, as 
to resemble each other almost as closely as 
printed impressions. 

“ La Bible fiampise 6tait, avant tout, copi6e dans 
les grandee librairies de Paris. . . . Paris eat bien 
le centre dn travail. C’est Paris qui, a partir de 
Van 1250, prend la tc“te dans Voeuvre de copier la 
Bible fran^aise. Le texte latin sur lequel la Bible 
a 6 to traduite avait ete corrig£ dans V University 
de Paris: la Bible latine, revue parl’Univenit4, a 
si bien laissc sa marque a la version fran<;aise 


qui en eat sortie, que les miniatures monies des 
Vulgates pariaiennes out passe en partie dans le 
texte fran<,aia. II y a en effet an moyen age one 
vulgate pour les peintures memes, line tradition qui 
passe des Bibles de l’Universit6 aux Bibles 
fran^aises. ... La tradition dominait touts 
V illustration des manoscrits. Cette tradition n’est 
pas special e aux Bibles fran<,aises ; elle se formait 
a Paris des le XHe. siccle; elle a pris ses premiers 
developpements dans les Bibles latinos de 
l’Universite,copieesau milieuduXIHe. siftcle. . . . 
La Bible frani/aise etait copiee dans l’Universite, 
dans ces ateliers oft la miniature etait scrupuleuse- 
ment surveillee et mieux revue que le texte, et 
d’oft sortaient des oeuvres qui se ressemblaient 
quelquefois presque autant que des livree im¬ 
primis ” (pp. 281 ff.). 

It is evident, then, that in Dante’s time 
Paris was the great centre for the production 
of illuminated MSS. of all kinds, Bibles 
especially, so that in mentioning the French 
term Dante naturally speaks of the art as 
Parisian. The importance of the illuminating 
craft in Paris at that date may be gathered 
from the fact that it was one of the “free 
crafts,” which were exempt from the obligation 
of keeping watch and ward. 

“ Ce sont les mestiers frans de la ville de Paris, 
qui ne doivent point de guet an toy . . . paintres, 
ymagiers, libraires, parcheminiers, enlumineuis ” 
(Zivre ties metiers, 425). 

Paget Toynbee. 


WHAT NAME DOES “JACK” COME FROM? 

Settrington Rectory, York: March 91,1893. 

It is very possible that the English Jack 
may be a loan name from the French Jacque; 
the commonest of Frenoh names being taken 
as a sort of equivalent of John, the commonest ' 
of English names. On this I will pronounce . 
no opinion, not possessing the needful know¬ 
ledge. But it may, I think, be demonstrated 
that Jack cannot have been obtained, in Eng- I 
land, from James or Jacobus; for the simple 
reason that Jakson appears as a surname at a 
time when James or Jacobus was practically . 
unknown as a baptismal name. 

An ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory. i 
What are the facts? In Bishop Hatfield’s Survey 
of 1380, a time when Jakson was already in 
use as a surname, out of 367 of the Bishop’s 
tenants, no less than 158 are named Johannes, 
and there is not one Jacobus. In the Black 
Book of Hexham, compiled in 1479, we find 
Jacaon as a surname, while 135 tenants of the 
Abbey are named Johannes, but none Jacobus. 

In the Finchale Chartularies, extending from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, the Johns 
are innumerable, while James occurs once, and 
in that case is possibly a Spaniard. In the 
West Biding Poll Book of 1379, Johannes is 
the commonest name, amounting to 37 per 
cent, of all the male names, while Jacobus is 
hardly found, possibly | per cent, at the out¬ 
side. The surnames Jakson, Jakwyf, and 
Jaodoghter are about twice as numerous as the 
baptismal name Jacobus; whereas, following , 
the rule of other patronymics, they ought, if 
derived from Jacobus, to be forty times less 
numerous. These Jaksons must therefore have 
derived their names from persons bearing the 
very common name Johannes. That Jack was 
considered in 1379 to be the equivalent for 
John seems to be demonstrated by an entry at 
Acaster Selby, where we find a Nicholaui 
Jakson Hughson, who must be the son of » 
man entered as Johannes Hughson. It seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that this 
Johannes Hughson was called Jak by his 
neighbours, and this at a time and place where 
the name Jacobus may be said to have bee" 
practically unknown. In the Wills and Fines 
of the Tudor period, James is still rare, while 
Jackson is actually more common as a surname 
than Johnson, 
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That Jack can have come from John through 
Jenkin is difficult to believe, as the surname 
Jackson is older than Jentdnson, the older 
form of which is Jonkynson, as might have 
been expected. The only solution seems to be 
that Jack was a nickname imported from 
abroad, and not of English growth. 

Isaac Taylor. 


THE VERB “ TO INSENSE.” 

Trinity College, Cambridge: March 19,1899. 

It is worth while to observe that, in the 
passage from the English translation of Eras¬ 
mus’s Paraphrase of John xvi., the words 
“ shal incense ” represent the Latin “ suggeret.” 
“ Sed turn hoc quoque suggeret spiritus ooelestis 
quid petendum sit ” is rendered “ yea and than 
also the holy goste shal incense you, what to 
aske.” I quote from the second edition, that 
of 1351, which was used by Bichardson, from 
whom the quotation in the Encyclopaedia 
Dictionary is borrowed. As to the date of the 
translation, we learn from Udall’s Preface 
that it was begun by the Princess Mary, after¬ 
wards Queen, out was left unfinished by her 
in consequence of ill-health, and was com¬ 
pleted by her chaplain Francis Malet, the last 
Master of Michael House. It is referred to in 
a letter from Queen Katharine Parr, dated 
September 20 [1544], which is quoted by Sir 
Francis Madden (Privy Parse Expenses of the 
Princess Mary, p. cxxxv.). 

W. Aldis Wright. 


‘ FATHER GILLIGAN. 


all hours of the night, he would know is not 
true to Nature). 

I make these corrections in all kindliness, 
believing Mr. Yeats (whose friendship I value) 
wrote his ballad under a misunderstanding. 

Tristram St. Martin. 


Bristol: March 99, 1899. 

Will you allow me in the friendliest manner 
possible to oorrect one or two errors into which 
Mr. Yeats has, I am sure, inadvertently, fallen 
in regard to his “Father Qilligan” and my 
“ He sent His Angel ? ’’ 

In the conversation referred to in his letter 
Mr. Yeats says I told him “a piece of Irish 
folklore ”; in reality I narrated to him the 
story of my poem, the revise of which I had 
that day passed for the press. (Hence my 
min d was full of it.) It had been completed 
many months before, and was published, within 
a fortnight of our talk, in The Christ in London 
(March 1890). I can show proof of this in a 
letter from the late Cardinal Manning, who saw 
the work and asked me to call and see him, 
this very poem having greatly struck him. 

I did not tell Mr. Yeats the story as “ a 
piece of Irish folklore,” but as an incident said 
to have occurred in the family of an Irish friend 
of mine; in fact, in that of the great-uncle of 
my informant, who was warden of the church 
of which the priest was curate. Moreover, I 
did not tell the story as it came to me, but in 
the form into which it had grown in my 
imagination. The original story was simply 
this: 

“ The priest was called up after he had gone to 
bed to attend a dying man; he promised to follow 
the messenger at once, but fell asleep again, 
and did not awake till dawn, when, in a state 
of great trouble, he hastened to the house of 
the dying man. Arrived there, he was told 
that he had already been, had administered extreme 
unction, and that the man had died happy (not 
“merry”). The people believed the priest had 
gone in his sleep. The story added that he died 
shortly afterwards.” 

I think, like Mr. Yeats, that legends are 
common property, and open for any one to 
treat; but I think, too, that when one writer 
adds anything to his original, that addition is 
his “ for all time.” I may not have improved 
on the first story, but I altered it, and that 
alteration Mr. Yeats followed to the letter 
(except as regards the “ moth-hour,” which, if 
he had done q little “ rum and treacling ” at 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Buxday, March 97, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ An East End 
Study,” by Mr. Emeu Aves. 

Monday, March 98,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Min e Surveying, L, by Mr. Bennett H. Brough. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “ A Recent Journey to the 
Head-Waters of the Ucayali, Southern Peru,” by Mr. A. 
Ross. 

Tuesday, March 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Brain,” 
XI., by Prof. Victor Honley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Disouaeion, “Mean or 
Average Annual Rainfall, and the Fluctuations to which 
it is Subject,” by Mr. A. R. Binnie. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “The Decorative Usee of 
Sculpture,” by Mr. E. Boscoe Mullins. 

Wednesday, March 80, 4 p.m. Chemical: Anniversary 
Meeting; Election of Officers and Council. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “Celtic Poetry and some 
Questions concerning it," by Mr. F. York Powell. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Foreign Exchange,” by 
Mr. Ewing Matheson. 

Thursday, March 31. 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Epidemic 
Waves,” II , by Dr. B. Arthur Whitelegge. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April 1, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Early English and 
Anglo-Saxon i,” by Dr. R- F. Weymouth. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Motion of the 
Ether near the Earth,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

Saturday, April 2, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Dramatic 
Music, from Shakspere to Dryden,” with Musical Illus¬ 
trations, IL, by Prof. J. F. Bridge. 


SCIENCE. 

“ Contemporary Science Series.”— The 
Man of Genius. By Cesare Lombroso. 
(Walter Scott.) 

Prof. Lombroso would have done well to 
remember the advice given by the Theban 
poetess, when she found Pindar’s youthful 
productions bedizened too abundantly with 
mythological allusions: “You should sow 
with the hand, and not with the sack.” In 
the present work facts, or what are adduced 
as such, are shot or shovelled down upon 
the reader in bewildering profusion. The 
temple of science is erected, no doubt, on 
the foundation of facts; but if the structure 
is to endure, each seeming fact requires to 
be scrutinised and tested before being 
employed and built in, and it should be 
fitted exactly to the place which it is to 
occupy. The lack of such care and arrange¬ 
ment cannot be compensated for by super¬ 
abundant quantity. For example, it is 
undoubtedly an important question whether 
men of genius do or do not usually attain an 
age greater than that of men in general; 
but what are we to make of a statement 
like this: 

“ According to Beard, the average life of 500 
men of genius is 54, and that of 100 modem 
men of genius is 70. The average duration of 
life of 35 men of musical genius was 63 years 
and 8 months.” 

And a list of alleged long-lived geniuses 
is given. The juxtaposition seems some¬ 
times almost comical. The following ex¬ 
tracts may suffice:— 

“ 1 Sophocles, Humboldt, Fontenelle, Brougham, 
Xenophon, Cato the Elder, Michelangelo, 
Petrarch, Bettinelli, died at ninety. ’ 1 Anacreon, 
Mercatori, Viviani, Buffon, Palmerston, Casti, 
J. Bemouilli, Pinel, at 80.’ * Tacitus and B. 
Disraeli at 76.’ ” 

Whether some of the names in Lombroso’s 
list are the names of those who were really 
men of genius would probably be questioned 


—Brougham and Palmerston, for example. 
He admits, indeed, that he may not have 
always accurately distinguished between 
genius and talent. But what we lack is an 
adequate definition of what is meant by 
“genius.” Is it a special aptitude for dis¬ 
cerning analogies; or a willingness to take 
infinite pains, or both together in union 
with a peculiar motive force? A satis¬ 
factory answer to this question, or, at any 
rate, an attempt at such answer, might be 
reasonably expected in a treatise on “ The 
Man of Genius.” But the fact is that Prof. 
Lombroso’s object is more or less identical 
with that of Mr. Nisbet’s recent work. He 
aims at showing that genius—whatever that 
word may mean—is really a sign of de¬ 
generation, or a form of disease. 

“Genius,” we learn, “is a true degenerative 
psychosis belonging to the group of moral 
insanity, and may temporarily spring out of 
other psychoses, assuming their forms, though 
keeping its own special peculiarities, which 
distinguish it from all others.” 

There is a mystery about the last part of 
this description which it is not easy to 
penetrate. How genius can spring, for a 
time, out of other “ psychoses,” and clothe 
itself with their forms, while still retaining 
its own peculiarities, we cannot for a moment 
imagine. Nor is it easy to reconcile the 
allegation of degeneracy with what is to be 
found elsewhere in the book. Thus, with 
reference to “ the differences which separate 
a man of genius from an ordinary man,” 
we learn that— 

“ The higher we rise in the moral scale, the 
more sensibility increases; it is highest in great 
minds, and is the source of their misfortunes as 
well as of their triumphs. They feel and notice 
more things, and with greater vivacity and 
tenacity, than other men; their recollections are 
richer, and their mental combinations more 
fruitful.” 

All this may be perfectly true of the man 
of genius, but how it can describe a “ de¬ 
generative psychosis” one fails altogether 
to perceive. It appears, however, according 
to Prof. Lombroso, that “the true normal 
man is not the man of letters or of learning, 
but the man who works and eats —fruges 
consumers natus." “The man who works 
and eats”—so then, since the Stone age, 
there has been one long progress downward. 
But, no; genius must surely have existed 
before ever the flint knife, not to say the 
flint-headed arrow, could have been manu¬ 
factured. There must, even in the Stone age, 
have been degeneracy as compared with the 
time when men were contented with “ quod 
terra sponte sua crearat,” working to collect 
and then eating the primeval acorns. 

In endeavouring to show that men of 
genius exhibit signs of a “ degenerative 
psychosis,” or are more or less insane, 
Prof. Lombroso casts his net very widely. 
A good many geniuses have been of short 
stature; but, on the other hand, the pro¬ 
fessor knows of twenty-six “ great men of 
tall stature.” The next count in this black 
indictment is “ rickets,” followed by a list 
of persons, ancient and modern, who were 
either “rachitic, lame, hunch-backed, or 
club-footed.” To a great extent, men of 
genius have had large heads; but, in the 
case of others, the brain was very small- 
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Among the latter, Dante is mentioned; and 
the paragraph ends with the statement that 
“ Shelley’s head was remarkably small.” 
Prof. De Morgan’s brain, with its volu¬ 
minous anterior lobes, is, it seems, in the 
possession of Dr. Bastian. Thickness of 
skull ceases to be so very serious a matter 
of reproach when we learn that Tiedemann 
had “ a remarkable thickness of the skull, 
especially at the forehead.” 

Then we are informed that “ men of 
genius frequently stammer ”; that “ many 
have been left-handed,” and that “many 
great men have remained bachelors; others, 
although married, have had no children 
or, if this, in many cases, has not been 
true, yet “ a very large number of 
men of genius have not been happy in 
marriage.” Then follows a list of examples, 
commencing with Shakspere and ending 
with “ Dickens, &c.” Another characteristic 
of this “ degenerative psychosis ” is “ vaga¬ 
bondage.” And under this head we are 
informed “ that sometimes, at the universi¬ 
ties, professors are seized by the desire of 
change, and to satisfy it forget all their 
personal interests.” But a good many 
others of us suffer from the same malady; 
and professors at the universities are not 
quite always geniuses. Another indictment 
against men of genius—but we cannot by 
any means exhaust the black catalogue—is 
that “ the men who create new worlds are 
as much enemies of novelty as ordinary 
persons and children.” They suffer from 
“ misoneism ”—a word which Prof. Lom- 
broso has invented to designate this un¬ 
fortunate peculiarity. I was a little doubtful, 
however, whether the professor himself has 
not suffered to some slight extent from 
“misoneism” when I found the late Mr. 
John Humphrey Noyes, the American 
Socialist and founder of the Oneida Creek 
community, among the “ Eeligious Lunatics 
and Mattoids”—whatever that last dreadful¬ 
looking word may mean. Mr. Noyes’s com¬ 
munity was the most successful experiment 
in practical socialism which has ever been 
made without ignoring or attempting to 
stifle the sexual instinct; and it endured 
for thirty years in the midst of a hostile 
environment. It had, no doubt, a peculiar 
religious basis, but that probably was essen¬ 
tial to its success, especially in the United 
States. Whether Mr. Noyes was or was not 
a man of genius need not be determined. 
Certainly he had that practical talent which, 
as Prof. Lombroso with some show of 
reason maintains, is not usually associated 
with genius. 

As we have already mentioned, our author 
admits the longevity of a good many men of 
genius. The problem thus presented to one 
who maintains that genius is a “ degenera¬ 
tive psychosis ” or a form of insanity is not 
altogether easy of solution. Prof. Lom¬ 
broso, however, makes two attempts at 
explanation. He makes the allegation — 
which, it need scarcely be said, cannot be 
easily admitted—that, in men of genius, the 
love of family and country is either absent 
or less strong than in other men, and that, 
in consequence, they are free from many 
sources of mental disturbance which tend 
to shorten life :— 

“ This diseased apathy, this diminution of 
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affection, which furnishes genius with a breast¬ 
plate against so many assaults, and which 
rapidly destroys fibres at once so delicate and 
so strong, explains the remarkable longevity of 
men of genius, in spite of their hyperaesthesia 
in other directions.” 

There is no doubt concerning the general 
intention and drift of this sentenoe, though 
the reader will probably find himself a little 
baffled by the construction. But this and 
other peculiarites may result from the book 
having been written in English by Prof. 
Lombroso himself. I have failed to see any 
mention that it is a translation of the 
author’s Italian work If Uomo di Genio. Per¬ 
haps the explanation of the longevity of genius 
just given did not appear altogether satis¬ 
factory, for, on a subsequent page, there 
is another of a very remarkable character:— 
“ Very great is the number of men of genius, 
and even of talent, issued from aged 
fathers.” But our author has found only 
six instances of young fathers being similarly 
distinguished in their progeny. “This 
influence,” it is added, “ may explain the 
longevity of men of genius ”—an explana¬ 
tion which, whatever of truth there may be 
in the alleged fact, leaves us in greater 
obscurity than before. The comparative 
longevity of men of genius it is not easy or 
perhaps possible to ascertain; but undoubt¬ 
edly a large number of men of genius have 
been long-lived, falsifying in this the dictum 
of the Latin poet:— 

“Immodicis brevis eat aetas et rara senectus.” 

And certainly it is not easy to reconcile this 
fact of longevity with the theory that genius 
is especially an endowment of the degener¬ 
ate and insane. 

Those who maintain this theory should 
explain also another fact. It has been 
questioned whether men or women become 
insane most frequently, though in the 
asylums the number of females is the larger. 
Unquestionably, the number of females 
suffering from various forms of nervous 
disease is very large indeed. Yet it is at 
any rate comparatively seldom that females 
are afflicted with that peculiar form of 
“degenerative psychosis” or insanity known 
as genius. Here is a fact worthy of the 
serious attention of Prof. Lombroso and 
Mr. Nisbet. 

The sensitiveness always associated with 
genius is not to be confounded with disease. 
The most perfectly constructed mechanism 
is often the most easily deranged. And the 
case may well be the same with the finely- 
strung nervous system of the man of genius. 
There is another cause for the seeming 
faults and imperfections chronicled by Prof. 
Lombroso which he does not sufficiently 
regard: the harsh treatment to which the 
man of genius is often or usually subjected, 
the “ everlasting no ” always sounding in 
his ears. The world, it has been said, 
cannot keep its geniuses in glass cases. 
But this is scarcely an excuse for rewarding 
them with— 

“ Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.” 

Our author, in his Preface, is inclined to 
defend the world in treating genius after 
this manner, on the ground that men of 
genius lack the virtues “ which alone are 
useful in social affairs.” But elsewhere h 0 
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affirms that “the weakest men of genius 
are worth more than mediocrities, and it is 
a sin to lose a single one.” This is perhaps 
a little hard on the normal mediocrity “ who 
works and eats,” but the statement may 
have in it somewhat more of sanity than 
various other things in the book. But by 
this imputation of “ sanity ” I do not wish 
in the least to detract from any claims 
which Prof. Lombroso may have to be 
regarded as a man of genius. 

Thomas Tyleb. 


TWO BOOKS OF CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 

Contributions to the Textual Criticism of Aris¬ 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics. By I. Bywater. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) Annoying as the 
publication of Mr. Bywater’s edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics must have been to lecturers, 
who found their careful explanation of difficult 
passages rendered unnecessary bv a number of 
changes most of which were in the direction of 
more easy readings or arrangements, the 
great value of that edition was recognised the 
moment it appeared, and the oonviction of its 
soundness has been deepened by time. The 
present Contributions will strengthen that oon¬ 
viction yet further. Their object is to give 
an account of the reasons which led Mr. 

By water to diverge in so many passages from 
the received text; and it would generally be I 
difficult to say that those reasons are not good, 
however much one’s perverseness may regret 
the disappearance of some familiar old stumb¬ 
ling block. The tongue does not take kindly 
to the altered definition of moral virtue, with 
its f tw i fpiripos Spltrttty ; but Aspasius con- I 
vinoes the reason. Jealous, however, as we i 
are—and rightly jealous—of our Aristotle, we | 
look closely into Mr. By water’s changes, and 
we find one or two whose case he has not 
argued. Perhaps he thought them too obvious. 

In viii. 5, 5 (1157b) he prints Xtytrat yip qnXirrit 
lair i)», instead of y luirru. The change is made > 
(we believe) in deference to the manuscript K b , j 
whose authority Mr. Bywater of course places 
highest; and the matter is not further argued 
in the Contributions. No doubt the form of the 
proverb, given in viii. 8, 2 (1168b), is thus 
reached; but the expression in viii. 8, 5 (1159b), 

4 5’ UrSryt sol ipoufrqt ^ixiryx, tells rather the 
other way. In ix. 4, 4 (1166a), Mr. Bywater 
reads (KatTrot S’ iavrf Bo6\trcu rhyath. yiripnms 
S’ S\ A®« alpurai obitIt wde t’ tx ,lV rh ytri- 

pfyoy~\ (fx« 7 ip kcl\ yvy S Sets liyaSdy) h\\‘ Sty 8 ft 

tot' Surly ; and the matter is not here discussed 
further; but “seclus. Yermehren” is hardly 
warrant enough for the square brackets. As 
to iii. 8, 11 (1116b, we should like to know 
what fi ir has done that it too is to be 
bracketed. “ Seclusi (auctore Victorio) ” is 
all that the editor tells us; but lively touches 
are not so common in the Ethics that we can 
afford to let the picture of the wild beast lurk- 1 
ing in the fen go without protest. Mr. 
Bywater’s Contributions, then, do not mention 
every place where he has made a change of 
actual reading; but, also, they do less than 
justice to his own text, for they say little or 
nothing of the passages in which, without 
altering the reading, he has made dark places 
light by improving the punctuation. 

KlaxO-ov Apdpara 2ot(iptya. Tipot vp&rot. With 
Explanatory and Critical Notes by N. Wecklein 
and Eugenios Zomarides. Published for the 
Hellenic Philological Society in Constantinople. 
(Printed by Bar & Hermann, Leipzig.) This 
large volume, printed in a wonderfully clear 
and beautiful Greek type, will seem strangely 
unfamiliar to most English scholars. The 
prologue, the general introduction (pp. 1-42), 
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the special introduction to each ot the two 
plays of which the volume consists, viz., the 
* ‘ Persians ” and the “ Seven against Thebes,” the 
copious footnotes and critical indices at the 
end—all are in the Greek language, a few 
Xiatin quotations forming, so far as we can see, 
the sole exceptions. Herr Wecklein’s prologue, 
in which the origin of the book is explained, 
claims the notes, &c., as being in the main his, 
but with this handsome acknowledgment to his 
Greek ooadjutor and translator : 

“ 'O 4pht g>(Kot ZauaoiSiif ptOtppyytvjas IaAvviittI t& 
inr' 4pou ytpp aoi-rrl ypapivra 4toih<raro tipoairi r< 
-rout ’Ettraywyalf «>l rail Igutimatai toAA 4« sal iraA&s 
wpoeOfisat, &i Isptvtv xprprip'jvt Toit iavrov ipotO- 
vitr IV.” 

It is, then, an attempt to give to students at 
Constantinople, Athens, and other centres of 
the Hellenic language, the ripe fruit of German 
learning translated into an Hellenic dress. 
Nor must the action of the society for whom it 
is published remain unrecorded. The Hellenic 
Philological Society of Constantinople, 

“ recognising that the literary and artistic products 
of Greek antiquity, like a spiritual bath and 
sacred baptism, open the eyes of the soul and 
rouse in it the divine love of virtue and the 
inspired enthusiasm for the genuinely noble and 
sublime, has undertaken the publication of the 
Greek authors. . . . Discerning, too, that this is 
a task needing the co-operation not only of Greeks, 
but of Hellenistic scholars of other nations, 
AW0q »«» /pit — bc. Herr Weckleiu— rh* fxloair toB 
’ Aurx^Aov. ■ • ■ pie peya Aqt riKpttt tpyor, 

In Aaa tytrhr hshp 4wtx*iptt vi ipptirsitrg 'EAAijvis 
^EAA ijror »oi7jrdi.” 

On the whole, we think Herr Wecklein and his 
friend, M. Zomarides, can front not only their 
Hellenic audience, but students of all nations, 
very well with this edition. Our English 
students will mostly find notes in Greek easier 
than notes in German, especially where the 
Greek type, small and large, is so beautifully 
dear as here. We should have liked a fuller 
discussion of the readings adopted in some 
places — s.g., Persae, 1. 280, for the ordinary 
»Aoy*' 0 if 4r litXdttoaiy we have here vAiryicrouj 
i* awiK&ttae.v. The latter word is, we think, 
Hartung’s conjecture. It is a curious con¬ 
firmation of it that Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 932) 
actually uses the phrase vAayirral vviAetS««. In 
1. 98> again, for the somewhat dubious hero 
’'aavivtos, we have here the Pindaric adjective, 
aAv»iwo*> (Isthm . v., 1. 14) = »po<r^iA4<rraro»— a 
very probable restoration. To our mind it is 
capital practice to read a Greek play with 
Greek notes as good as these. There is a certain 
hindrance, as well as advantage, in being 
obliged to use two or three languages at once. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Sir Georoe B. Airy, sometime Astronomer- 
Royal, has by his will bequeathed to the Green¬ 
wich Observatory all such of his printed books, 
engravings, photographs, papers, and instru¬ 
ments as his executors may consider likely to 
be useful for the purposes of that institution, 
or fit and proper to be placed in its library 
or archives; and all MS. correspondence, 

< fficial or private, which was in his possession 
relating solely or chiefly to astronomical or 
scientific subjects ; and also his bust bv Foley, 
made at the expense of Miss Sheepshanks. 

The anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, March 30, at 4 p.m., when 
the president will deliver his address, and the 
officers and council for next year will be 
elected. In the evening of the same day, the 
fellows and their friends will dine together at 
the Hotel Metropole. 

The council of the Chemical Society have 
sent an address to Prof. Bunsen, of Heidelberg, 


congratulating him on the jubilee of his con¬ 
nexion with the Society as a foreign member. 
Prof. Bunsen will next week keep his eighty- 
second birthday. 

The new number of L’Anthropologie, the 
first of the third volume, opens with an 
obituary notice of the late Jean-Louis-Armand 
de Quatrefages de Breau—for suoh was his full 
name—written by M. Cartailhac. It is illus¬ 
trated with a photographic portrait, and 
accompsmied by a bibliography, which fills five 
pages. From this we learn that a second 
edition of his Charles Darwin et ses Precurseurs 
Franqais is in the press; and that a posthumous 
volume will appear immediately, entitled 
ThSories Transfurmistes, containing the papers 
which he contributed during the last two or 
three years to the Journal de Savants upon 
Romanes, Carl Vogt, Haeckel, Huxley, Owen, 
St. George Mivart, Koelliker, &c. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute. —{ Tuesday, March 8.) 

Dr. E. B. Tylor, president, in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Allen Brown read a paper on “ The Continuity of 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Periods.” The 
deductions of the author ate based on the large 
number of flint implements of palaeolithic type 
which have been discovered during recent years at 
Eastbourne. East Dean, Cuckmere, and in other 
combes and dry valleys in England. At East 
Dean, &c., they are associated with compact, 
aggregated deposits of flints and chalk rubble, 
evidently due to the erosion of the valleys and 
combes by underground water, as seen at Birling 
Gap, near Eastbourne. The valleys of Sussex 
have been subject to many changes during the 
concluding episodes (both glacial and subaerial) 
of the quaternary period, and in (many cases the 
older forms of flint implements have been covered 
up and preserved by the deposit of loam and 
chalk rubble resulting from the waste of the 
surface of the land. Intermixed or associated 
with the flint implements of older types are others- 
of transition form, to which Mr. Allen desired to 
see the term “Mesolithic” applied. The East 
Dean valley appears to contain flint implements 
forming a series ranging from the lake palaeolithic 
age to the polished stone period of true neolithic ; 
the old mining shaft at Cissbury has furnished 
analogous specimens. Similar implements of the 
palaeolithic type huve been found in chalk rubble 
far away from the sea-board, and associated with 
the bones of the mammoth, tichorine, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and other quaternary mammalia, as 
well as with the remains of various animals of 
species still living—showing that man was present 
in Southern Britain, not only in the plateaux and 
river drift periods, but also continuously into the 
so-called Neolithic epoch. The author alluded to 
the evidence derived from caves and rock-shelters 
and peat beds, both in this country and in France, 
which pointed in the same direction. A large 
series of flint implements of palaeolithic form from 
East Dean, &c., were exhibited, with specimens of 
corresponding forms from the river drift; also a 
series showing the evolution of the axe or celt 
form from the simply chipped nodule of the 
plateaux drift, through the valley drift and 
transitional types, to the highly finished celts of 
the Neolithic age, of which the forms were con¬ 
tinued in the earlier stages of the age of copper 
and bronze. Other series were exhibited showing 
in like manner the evolution of the spear head ana 
knife, &c. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — {Thursday, 
March 10.) 

Prof. Skrat, vice president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Skeat read a paper of emendations on the Romaun t 
of the Rote, of whioh the following is an abstract: 
The authorities for the Romaiwt of the Rote are 
Thynne’s edition (1532), the Glasgow MS., and 
the Frenoh original. The latter, in particular, 
renders nearly all tho emendations certain. 
Emendations are suggested in about thirty-flvo 
passages. Three or four of them occur in Bell’s 


edition. The rest are due to Dr. Max Kaluza, of 
Konigsberg, and to Prof. Skeat, working in con¬ 
junction; but mainly to the former. Some of 
the more important emendations are these. 27. 
Insert too after such. 379. Insert er (ere) before 
men. 567. Insert in honde after haddc. 1007. For 
And read As teas. 1018. For icintred read windred ; 
see 1020. (JPindrc is F. guigner, to paint up.) 
1080 (and elsewhere). For durste read thurts 
(needed). 1187. For sarlynysh read sarsineshe, 
“like sarsnet.” 1201. For gotinfaucoun read 
gonfanoun. 1281. For And the read Youthe (F. 
Jonctcc). 1334. Read—“ He bad him bende it. . . . 
sone it eette an ende.” 1369. Read grains of para - 
die, i.c., cardamoms. 1453. Read To shete, at good 
met, i.c., when in a good position for shooting; 
met (Lac. missum) is an old Norman hunting-term. 
1591. Read estres. 1608. Read toeing. 2285. Read 
Fard. 2293, Read laugheth (F. rit). 2650. Read 
tveder, i.e. weather. 3337. Read chevisaunce. 
(Chatterton used cherisaunye, Kersey’s error tor 
cheritaunce, thinking it a real word!) 3693—8. 
Alter Though to Thought ; read rowing ; alter come 
to to me ; and tccrieth to werreyeth (wars upon).. 
4322. Read tcende ha bought it. —Mr. Nixon read a 
note on Tac. Annal. xii. 31 eunetaque castris 
Antonain et Sabrinam Jtuvios cohibere parat, and on 
the various emendations proposed. He pointed 
out that, for such an object, a single camp near 
the Severn (so Draeger, Nipperdey, &c.) was quite 
inadequate; that the preparations for it could 
hardly have aroused “first and foremost, the 
Iceni ” (of Norfolk and Suffolk); and that even 
two camps at two distant rivers would hardly 
satisfy the case. There was wanted rather a series 
of militaiy stations; and the account given in 
Agricola xiv. 8 of Ostorius’ successor, Didius 
Gall us, that he tried to gain credit by “ pushing 
a very few forts still further” supports tne idea 
that Ostorius had had in view and commenced 
some such scheme, starting from the country near 
the Iceni. In that case 1 ‘ castris ” must be taken 
in a plural sense: and ad might be inserted 
before Antonam (or Aufonam) in the sense of 
“up to” (as in Ann. xi. 10, 7 mediae nationes 
snbegit ad Jhunen Sinden). The further change, 
as in most modern editions, to Aufonam 
would be less than the proposed Trisantonam : and 
“the Avon” might well have been meant, as 
marking with the Severn the limit of the line 
stretching from the east to the west. Another 
proposed reading cis Trisantonam (instead of castris) 
would leave this clause very bald, as following 
the specific remedy of disarmament mentioned 
just before.—Mr. Robinson read a paper on a MS. 
of the fifteenth century, containing (1) a Greek 
Glossary, (2) Christian Iambics interrupted by 
glosses, (3) Hexameters by Gregory Nazianzen 
also interrupted by glosses (cf. Migne, P.G. 
xxxvii. p. 669), (4) Tracts relating to the Council of 
Florence, &c. The Glossary is copied from a MS., 
a gathering of the leaves of which had been dis¬ 
placed. It is immediately followed by roughly 
alphabetical lists of glosses. Most of the glosses, 
whether in the main glossary or in the subsequent 
lists, may be found embodied with variations 
which seem of a later type in the much larger and 
more elaborate Lexicon of Zonaras. Thus we 
seem to have here one of the sources of Zonaras. 
The Glossary may be of value (1) as a means of 
emending the text of Zonaras, (2) as containing 
glosses which he has not embodied (thus rpnopay 
t pchptpa gives us a word apparently not recognised 
hitherto). Starting from the gloss mipxlpaai • 
TuxpXxiputn, Mr. Robinson discussed the use of 
mois and its derivatives as connoting “ blindness.” 
Acts of SS. Nereus and Achilles, c. 21, -rnpbx &r ... 
betd^fper : Clementin. Horn. xix. 21 and Ap. 
Constt. v. 7.17, i 4 k ytvtr nr wrjpit (quoted by 
Reach, Agrapha) ; Lucian de domo 28, 29,*HA«o» . . . 
farai TV Hipaatr of Orion, who is Tvtpxis; Just. 
Mart. Apol. i. 22, xo»AoB? trapaXvrtKobs ical 4k 
ytrtTijs xov-npo is (read with the older edd. tnpobt, 
and cf. Dial. c. Tryph. 69, where the context shows 
that mtpobt means “ blind,” and S. John ix. 1 
rwpKbt 4k ytrtTTit ; possibly Justin and the author 
of the Clementines are retranslating from a Latin 
Bible). In tho Ancient Homily (2 Clem. Rom.) in 
c. 1 we read *qp<4 bvrts rjj hasotf, and in the next 
sentence 4»*/3A/if»a/in\ Surely here, too, vijpis 
means “blind,” not “maimed.” In N.T. mipit 
and nvpixo are confused in the MSS. (the forms in 
vo ip- have the best authority); but the meaning of 
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“blindness” is generally the most suitable— e.g., 
2 Cor. ii. 14, iwapdOn T& pofinara ovtuv, where 
“ blinded ” suits the context better than “ hard¬ 
ened,” and is somewhat supported by the phrase 
in the next chapter, trvQkourtv t& vot]pMTa atnuv. 
Words are sometimes found in the early literature 
of a language, then lost sight of, only to reappear 
in its later literature; meanwhile they have lived 
on in the talk of the people. So erupts, which is 
found in Homer (II. ii. 599 mnpbv Biaov of the 
minstrel Thamyris whom the Muses punished). 
Aristarchus says that*u?<f» does not mean “ blind ” 
here, became Demodocus was blind, and could sing 
very well. This shows that Aristarchus knew that 
*ypts might mean “blind”; indeed, Euripides 
(quoted by Dr. Leaf in foe.) so took it. 

Re skin Society. - (Friday, Starch 11.) 

The Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Miss Stanley, head 
mistress of Whitelands College, on “Ruekin’s 
Thoughts about Women.” At the commence¬ 
ment Miss Stanley stated that all she had been able 
to do was to collect a few of these thoughts as 
found scattered up and down Mr. Ruskin's 
various works, more especially Fore, Sesame and 
Lilies, The Crown of Wild Olive, The Two Paths, and 
Ethics of the East, and arrange them somewhat 
methodically. In Fors, Mr. Ruskin said that the 
gentleman had always been distinguished from the 
churl by his reverence for womanhood. In Ethics 
of the Lust, he wrote, “ Girls should be charmingly 
beautiful and intensely happy, inclined to dance 
rather than walk for their innocence and buoyancy 
of heart, disciplined by courtesy to all, and there¬ 
fore always attractive, gentle, tender, and just. 
They should cultivate the habit of sympathy, and 
find their chief delight in giving pleasure to others. 
They should be veritable sunbeams not only to 
the members of their own family circle, but also 
to everybody with whom they come into contact, 
Rnd every room they enter should be the brighter 
for their presence. Each would then possess that 
which Wordsworth ascribed to his ‘ Mary 
Hutchinson ’— 

‘ A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet..’ ” 

On the subject of beauty Mr. Ruskin thought 
that perfection of loveliness could only consist in 
that majestic peace which was founded on the 
L-.emory of useful happy years, full of “sweet 
records.” He had been accuted of making too 
much of beauty in his writings, and asked what 
plain girls were to do ? To this he replied that to 
actual beauty of features he attached far less 
importance than did writers of ordinary fiction. 
Ho meant that radiant expression of cheerfulness, 
which was a primary element of beauty, combined 
with self-forgetfulness in lending ready and loving 
help to others. He further said that no girl who 
was well-bred and modest could ever be offensively 
plain, for all real deformity was want of manners 
or of heart. With regard to the education of girls, 
Mr. Ruskin believed that they should have such 
physical training as might confirm health and 
perfect beauty. The highest refinement of beauty 
was unattainable without splendour of activity and 
of delicate strength. All young women should 
learn to sew plain work, and such an amount of 
dress-making as should enable them to comply 
with their natural instinct for self-decoration in 
all worthy and graceful ways. The education of 
girls in course and material should be nearly the 
same as that of boys, but quite differently directed. 
A girl's intellect ripened faster than a boy’s, so 
that she should be earlier led to deep and serious 
subjects. In conclusion, Miss Stanley quoted 
from Mr. Ruskin, “ That all literature and all 
education are only useful in so far as they tend to 
confirm the calm, beneficent, and therefoie queenly 
power, first over ourselves, and through ourselves 
over all around us.” 


Society of Antiqcaribs of Scotland. — ( Monday, 
Starch U.) 

Mb. A. J, S. Brooke read a learned paper upon 
“Scottish Maces.” The mace of St. Salvator’s 
College, St. Andrews, made in Paris in 1461, and 
those of St. Maiy’s College, St. Andrews, 
Glasgow University, King's College, Abcrdeon, 
and Edinburgh University, along with the maces 


of the College of Justice, and the mace and sword 
of the City of Edinburgh, were exhibited.—Dr. 
Joseph Anderson gave an account of a bronze age 
hoard, found at Balmashanner, near Forfar, of 
bracelets, a portion of an axe, three small 
penannular rings of copper covered with gold and 
amber beads; but especially remarkable from 
having been found enclosed in a vessel of cast 
bronze (the only one yet discovered), within an 
outer vessel of clay.—The Rev. R. R. Lingard 
Guthrie exhibited and described a steel seal of 
James, first Viscount Seafleld.—Dr. Christison, 
the secretary, described certain mound structures 
at Dafily, Ayrshire. Mr. Gilbert Goudie read a 
paper upon “The Fouds, Lawrightmen, and 
Rancelmen of Shetland Parishes.” 

Meteorological Society.— (Wednesday, Starch 16.) 

Dr. C. Theodore Williams, the president, delivered 
an address on “ The Value of Meteorologies 1 In¬ 
struments in the Selection of Health Resorts.” He 
drew attention to thermometers, maximum, and 
minimum, as the foundation stone on which 
medical climatology rests, and instanced effects of 
extreme cold or of heat on the human organism. 
The direct rays of the sun are of the greatest 
importance, and in health resorts should be util¬ 
ised to the full: in fact, only climates where, 
during the winter months, even a delicate person 
can lie or sit for several hours a day basking in the 
sunshine are to be recommended for most com¬ 
plaints ; and the various forms of sunshine 
recorders are used to aid the medical adviser in 
choice of such health stations. After referring to 
the value of rain-gauges, hygrometers, and 
barometers, Dr. Williams stated that many health 
reports owe their reputation almost solely to their 
shelter from cold winds. For instance, the ad¬ 
vantage in climate which Hycres and Mentone 
enjoy over Marseilles is chiefly due to their being 
more sheltered from the Mistral, the scourge of 
the lower valley of the Rhone from Valence to 
Avignon. He went on to describe the climate of 
the Riviera, illustrating it by lantern slides from 
recent photographs, including views of Hycres, 
Costabella, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, San Remo. 
&c.: and he showed the three principal causes of 
the warm winter of this region to be—(1) the 
southern latitude; (2) the protection from cold 
winds by mountain ranges; and (3) the equal¬ 
ising and warming influence of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, which, being practically tideless, 
is always equally potent, not varying with 
hour and season. Dr. Williams mentioned 
the weak points of the South of France climate, 
with its blustering Mistral, its occasional cold Bise, 
its moist Scirocco, but summed up the Riviera 
winter climate as being, as a whole clear, bright, 
and dry, with fog and mist practically unknown, 
with a winter temperature of sight to ten degrees 
higher than England, though subject to consider¬ 
able nocturnal radiation, with about half the 
number of Tainy days, and four or five times the 
number of bright ones which we can boast of, with 
cold winds and cold weather, without which it 
would lose itsj healthgiving effect.—After the 
delivery of this address the meeting was adjourned 
in order to allow the fellows and their friends an 
opportunity of inspecting the exhibition of instru¬ 
ments relating to climatology, which had been 
arranged in the rooms of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The Meteorological Office showed a set 
of instruments necessary for the equipment of a 
climatological station, viz., Stevenson thermometer 
screen, fitted with dry bulb, wet bulb, maximum 
and minimum thermometers; and also a rain- 
gauge. Thermometers were shown for ascer¬ 
taining the temperature on the ground, under the 
ground, and at a distance, as well as for record¬ 
ing temperature continuously. Various forms of 
sunshine recorders were exhibited, as well as a 
number of actinometers and solar radiation instru¬ 
ments for ascertaining the heating effect of the 
solar rays. The exhibition included a large col¬ 
lection of hygrometers, also several rain-gauges 
and other instruments. Among the curiosities is 
a piece of plate glass which was “ starred ” during 
a thunderstorm on August 21, 1879; this was not 
broken, but it has a number of wavy hair-like 
lines. The exhibition contained a large number of 
beautiful photographs of clouds, lightning and 
snow scenes, as well of the damage done by the 
destructive tornado at Lawrence, Mass., U.S.A. 


FINE ART. 

A Treatise on Heraldry , British and Foreign. 

By John Woodward and the late George 

Burnett, Lyon King of Arms. (Edin¬ 
burgh : W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

It has been given to but few writers to 
treat the subject of heraldry with either 
brilliant originality or any very fascinating 
grace of literary style. Planch^, indeed, in 
his Pursuivant of Arms, advanced a new 
theory of the origin of the heraldic 
Ordinaries—that they arose out of the 
structural bands and bosses of the mediaeval 
shield—and, especially in the case of the 
chevron, defended his view with extra¬ 
ordinary ingenuity and vigour. Buskin, 
again, calling fancy liberally to his aid, has 
written upon heraldry in his Val tTAmo 
and elsewhere with that magic eloquence 
with which he is accustomed to transfigure 
all he touches. But care, patience, and 
accuracy, the clear enunciation of sound 
principles that have already been widely 
accepted, a liberal and well-chosen reference 
to original authorities and other illustrations 
in support and explanation of these princi¬ 
ples—such are the things for which we must 
look in a useful and trustworthy introduc¬ 
tion to heraldry; and these are amply 
present in the work now under review. 

Its compilation was begun by Dr. Burnett, 
to whose efforts, ably seconded by his Lyou 
clerk, Mr. Stoddart, the Lyon Office of 
Scotland owes its present state of efficiency 
and it was originally designed as a manual of 
Scottish heraldry, a subject which, from his 
student-like habits and his professional 
opportunities, the late Lyon King was 
admirably fitted to treat. Upon his death 
the manuscript was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Woodward, who conceived the project 
of extending the scope of the work; and, 
increasing it in size by about two-thirds, he 
turned the book into that general introduc¬ 
tion to European Heraldry whioh it now 
forms. In this added matter a skilled 
specialist was again concerned, for Mr. 
Woodward’s knowledge of foreign heraldry 
is distinguished by a width and accuracy 
possessed, probably, by no other living 
Englishman. Not only in its statements 
of flie general principles of foreign heraldry, 
but also in its immense mass of illus¬ 
trative examples of continental bearings, 
the work is by far the fullest and most 
serviceable that has yet appeared in our 
country; and the book cannot fail to be 
of the utmost value to English students who 
are desirous of employing heraldry as an 
adjunct to various branches of antiquarian 
research. 

It goes without saying that a prime 
necessity of a work like the present is an 
ample and trustworthy index of contents; 
ana this has been duly furnished. Mr. 
G. H. Johnstone has compiled an index of 
nearly a hundred pages, with a care which 
leaves nothing to be desired. In all cases 
when I have sought its aid, and these have 
not been few, I have found it full and 
accurate. 

It is a feature of the work that the great 
majority of its plates and heraldic shields, 
numbering over fifty pages of examples, are 
reproduced in full tinctures and metals; and, 
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as each shield is clearly titled below with 
the name of the bearer, these coloured 
plates at once, and without effort, familiarise 
the student with the visible aspect of the 
achievements of the various families, in a 
way that would be impossible by a mere 
verbal blazon or an uncoloured “trick” 
of the arms. They are good examples 
of heraldic colour-printing, and have 
evidently been executed with care, under 
competent supervision. We notice, how¬ 
ever, a curious discrepancy between one 
illumination and the blazon indicated in the 
text. The well-known Stuart fesse, cor¬ 
rectly described at page 125 as “chequy 
azure and argent,” is represented on plate 
xi., fig. 2, as argent and azure. 

The statement, at jp. 644, that “ the Duke 
of Argyll, as possessing these two dignities 
[Great Master of the Household and Justice 
General in Scotland], places a baton and 
a naked sword in saltire behind his arms,” 
may be rather misleading to the English 
reader, though most Scotchmen know that 
the office of Lord Justice General is now 
conjoined with that of Lord President of 
the Court of Session, an arrangement which 
has obtained since the death of the third 
Duke of Montrose in 1836. Nisbet is nearer 
the truth when he speaks of the office of 
Lord Justice General as “ once hereditary 
in the family of Argyle,” and states that the 
duke of that name carries the sword as an 
exterior ornament of his shield as “ being 
Heritable Justice General of the sheriffdom 
of Argyle, the Isles, and others.” The 
office of Lord Justice of Scotland was sur¬ 
rendered to the Crown by the family of 
Argyll, “for a valuable consideration in 
1628, and this arrangement was ratified by 
Parliament in 1633.” 

At p. 476 Mr. Woodward remarks that 
“ curiously the treasure is incomplete at the 
top ” on the shield of James II. and Mary of 
Guelders, carved in St Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
and figured in Chambers’ monograph on 
that church. A similar treatment of this 
sub-ordinary is by no means so unusual as 
seems to be here assumed; indeed, in one 
of the other examples, which, in the same 
sentence, the author proceeds to mention, 
in the altar-piece now at Holyrood, the 
treasure on the royal shield of James III. 
ceases at the dexter and sinister chief 
points. This altar-piece was undoubtedly 
executed by a foreign artist, and was 
almost certainly painted abroad. We are 
disposed to regard this treatment of the 
treasure as an instance of “heraldic 
deterioration” (a subject touched on in an 
interesting manner by Sir Noel Paton in 
his paper on the Battle Abbey Sword of 
State, Arch. Scot., vol. x., 1875), its upper 
line having probably been covered and 
obscured by the helmet and mantling in the 
drawing, or other example, furnished for 
the guidance of the painter. 

In the chapter devoted to Badges, we 
find a particularly full and interesting 
aocount of those borne by English royalty. 
But in a manual which has an especial 
bearing upon Scottish heraldry, it would 
have been well if an aocount had been 
added of the .various curious badges and 
devices adopted by Mary Stuart—a subject 
upon which Drummond the poet’s letter to 


Ben Jonson, the Catalogue of the Edin¬ 
burgh Archaeological Museum of 1856, 
and the various counters of the queen 
given in Hawkins’s Medallic Illustration!, 
may be consulted. 

But it is hardly fair to remark upon 
what this excellent book might have con¬ 
tained and does not; for the limits of its 
two volumes by no means mark the limits 
of the authors’ knowledge, and everywhere 
throughout the work the manifest aim 
has been towards compression. Mr. Wood¬ 
ward informs us that he has been obliged 
to hold over for future and separate 
publication Dr. Burnett’s treatise upon 
the Lyon Office. It fs to be hoped that 
before this appears he will have dealt 
with it as he has done with the present 
book, and expand it into a work treat¬ 
ing, broadly and comprehensively, of the 
various colleges of arms and other official 
heraldic bodies of Europe, and giving in¬ 
formation as to the appointment, jurisdic¬ 
tion, and general procedure of their func¬ 
tionaries. The task is one for which Mr. 
Woodward is admirably qualified; and as yet 
it has never been attempted. Some interest¬ 
ing information bearing on the subject will be 
found in M. Vallet de Yiriville’s Life of Gilles 
Le Bouvier, prefixed to his edition of the 
Berry Armorial, published in Paris in 1866. 
In the meantime, students of the subject will 
look forward to the issue of Mr. Woodward’s 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry, which was announced 
long ago, and the completion of which has 
been delayed by the preparation of the 
work now under review. 

I cannot take leave of the present book 
without expressing regret that it appears 
encased in a binding so entirely inappro¬ 
priate to its contents, one as unserviceable as 
unsightly, and quite unworthy of the shelves 
of a scholar. But this binding has greater 
faults even than those of aspect. A shield, 
manifestly intended for that of Dr. Burnett, 
the joint author of the work, appears upon 
the side of the cover. Waiving the facts 
that a true emblasonment of Dr. Burnett’s 
arms would show the shield of the Lyon 
Office impaling his personal shield, that 
they are so entered in the official register, 
and that, as Mr. Woodward very properly 
states, at p. 525, “ the use of official arms 
remains constant among the Kings of 
Arms”; the arms here stamped—“de- 
bruised ” in most unheraldic fashion by an 
ugly modem letter H—are not the personal 
arms of Dr. Burnett. These are registered 
in the Lyon Office as displaying m their 
second and third quarters “ azure, two 
garbs in chief and a crescent in base or,” 
not three garbs simply, as here. Moreover, 
by a curious slip, which may lead to con¬ 
fusion in the future, the year of Dr. 
Burnett’s death is given in the Introduction 
as 1889, instead of 1890. 

J. M. Gray. 


THE EQYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund since its incorporation 
as a society (the ninth since the foundation of 
the Fund in 1883) was held on Friday after¬ 
noon, March 11, in the large room of the 
Zoological Society, 3, Hanover-square, the 


president, Sir John Fowler, Bart,, K.C.M.G., 
m the chair. 

There were present Prof. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., vice-president of the Fund; H. A. 
Grueber, Esq., F.S.A., honorary treasurer; 
Hellier Gosselin, Esq., secretary; T. H. Baylis, 
Esq., Q.C. ; Mrs. Tirard and Mrs. McClure, 
members of the committee; and several of the 
local honorary secretaries. 

The proceedings were opened by the chair¬ 
man, who called upon the secretary to read the 
minutes of the last meeting, ana the list of 
members of committee who were retiring 
in rotation, and the list of members re¬ 
commended for re-election. The Bt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Truro and Mr. Tyssen 
Amherst, M.P., were recommended for election 
as new members of the committee. The 
following resolution, proposed by T. H. Baylis, 
Esq., and seconded by Prof. R. S. Poole was 
carried: “That James Hilton, Esq., and the 
Rev. R. M. Blakiston be re-appointed honorary 
auditors of the Egypt Exploration Fund.” 

The president then declared the order of 
business (following the election of members of 
committee and other officers) to be as follows : 
(1) report of the hon. treasurer; (2) report of 
the hon. secretary; (3) distribution of anti¬ 
quities ; (4) archaeological survey. 

Mr. Grueber, bon. treasurer, then read his 
financial report for the year 1890-91, and 
presented the balance sheet. 

“ The balance-sheet which it is my duty to 
submit to you this day will be found to compare 
very favourably with its predecessors, and even 
with that of last year, in which I showed that on 
August 1, 1890, the funds at the disposal of the 
Fund were larger than on any previous occasion. 
I need scarcely say that this favourable state of 
affairs is again due to the indefatigable labours 
and splendid organisation of your hon. secretary 
and vice-president, Miss Edwards; to the con¬ 
tinued valuable and unremitting labours of your 
hon. treasurer for America, the Rev. Dr. W. 0. 
Winslow; to the hearty co-operation of the several 
local honorary secretaries, and I may also add to 
many individual members of the Fund. 

“ The chief items of the balance-sheet now before 
you may be briefly summarised in the following 
manner. First, as to our liabilities. The total 
expenditure for 1890-91 was £2547 15s. 4d., which 
sum is made up as follows : (1) For M. Neville s 
expenses connected with the excavations at Ahnas, 
£532 38. 8d. (2) For the transport of sculptures 
from the site of that city to Alexandria, £42416s. 6d. 
This sum includes Count d’Hulst’s salary for the 
period in which he was engaged iu superintending 
the transport, but does not include the further 
charges of transport of the blocks to London and 
on to their ultimate destination, as this last ex¬ 
penditure was not incurred till after the month of 
August. (3) For the Survey Fund, £552 5s. 4d., 
which sum is made up of £61 for Mr. Newberry’s 
salary when engaged in preparing his work before 
his departure for Egypt; for outfit of expedition, 
including tracing-paper, camera, &c., £78 3s. 2d.; 
and of £413 2s. 2d., which includes Mr. Newberry's 
and Mr. Fraser’s salaries at £3 a week from 
November to August, their travelling expenses and 
additional liabilities incurred daring the progress 
of their work; and also the expenses of the artist, 
Mr. W. W. Blackden, who gave his valuable 
services to the Fund. (4) For publications, 
£729 10s. 10d., which includes the completion of 
Oiiiat, the printing and illustrating of Bnbasiu, 
and other expenses connected with packing, label¬ 
ling, &c., of these volumes. And (5) for the usual 
outlay connected with rent of office, secretarial 
salaries, printing circulars, postage, stationery, 
Ac., £308 8s. 2d. 

“ The total receipts for the same period have been 
£3092 18s. 8d., viz.: (1) by subscriptions and 
donations, £2694 Is. Id. These may be thus sub¬ 
divided—(«) through Miss Edwards, £307 0s. Id.; 
(4) through the local honorary secretaries, the 
treasurer, and the bankers, £589 10s. 8d.; (r) 
through the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, £1050; (<f) 
from the University of Philadelphia, £100; («) from 
Mr. W. J. Mullins, hon. secretary for Australia, 
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£20 8s. Od.; (/) from M. and Mme. Hentsch, of 
Geneva, their annual donation of £30; (y) from the 
Special Survey Fund, which Miss Edwards started 
with success in the previous year, and has still 
improved, £480 9s. lOd. : and (A) from the 
Supplementary Transport Fund, £123 12s. 6d., of 
which sum the museum of the Louvre at Paris 
generously contributed £104 13s. Od.; (2) from the 
sale of publications, £274 1". (id.; (3) from interest 
on the deposit of the Fund at the bankers, 
£118 16j. lid.; and (4) from the proceeds of 
lectures given by the Rev. Canon Bell and Miss 
Barlow, £5 19s. 2d. 

“On comparing our financial position of last 
year with that of the previous one, we arrive at 
the following results : —The gross expenditure for 
1889-90 was £2250 Ss. 8d., as against £2547 15s. 4d. 
for 1890-91; and the gross receipts over the 
same periods were £3283 8s. 10d., as against 
£3092 18a. 8d. 

“ It would at first appear, from this last item, 
that there has been a considerable falling off in 
the amount of gross receipts last year as compared 
with the previous one. But this may in a certain 
degree be explained, that in the balance-sheet of 
1889-90 was included the sum of £173 subscribed 
for the American Students’ Fund, which prac¬ 
tically did not form an asset of the Fund, but 
wluch amount I was obliged to include in the 
balance-sheet as it passed through our bankers’ 
hands. If we deduct the sum of £173 for the 
gross receipts of last year, it will be found that 
they fall very little short of those of the previous 
one. 

“ As regards the available assets at the close of 
the two periods. on July 31, 1890, the cash balance 
was £3626 15s. ; and at the Bame date in 1891 it 
stood as £4172 8s. 4d. 

“ Before concluding my report I should like to 
draw your attention to the fact that the Fund is 
now freely launched into a double undertaking, 
viz., into that of survey as well as excavations. 
How successful the latter has been it is unneces¬ 
sary for me to say; but I may add that the survey 
promises well to follow in its footsteps. The 
result of the first year’s work of the survey will 
soon be before you, in the shape of two volumes 
giving reproductions of numerous inscriptions of 
great historical value and also coloured illustra¬ 
tions. All this, however, means an increased 
expenditure, which I hope will be met by the 
generosity which you have shown towards the good 
work of the Fund.” 

Mr. John Mackrell moved the adoption of 
the report. In seconding the report, Mr. A. 
J. Woodhouse drew the attention of the 
meeting to the large proportion of subscriptions 
received from the United States, and expressed 
his regret that the English subscriptions were 
not as numerous. 

The president then expressed his deep sorrow 
and regret, and that of all present, at the 
absence of the honorary secretary, and es¬ 
pecially that the cause of her absence was 
illness. He went on to inform the meeting 
that the serious illness from which Miss 
Edwards was suffering was the result of her 
visit to Millwall Docks to inspect the columns, 
&c., brought to England in October last. The 
president desired Miss Paterson (Miss Edwards’s 
secretary) to express the feeling of the meeting 
to Miss Edwards, and to convey their sympathy 
and fervent hope that she would soon be 
restored to perfect health and strength. Sir 
John Fowler then referred to the severe loss 
to the Fund caused by the death of a very 
distinguished member of their committee, Sir 
William H. Gregory, whose public career was 
remarkable and honourable. He was appointed 
trustee to the National Gallery in recognition 
of his high character. 

The president also called the attention of the 
meeting to the great American loss they had 
sustained by the death of the Hon. J. Russell 
Lowell, D.C.L., &c. He was, however, pleased 
to inform them that they were fortunate in 
having him replaced by the Hon. George W. 
Curtis, LL.D., a friend of Mr. Lowell’s. 

He then added a few words on the work in 


Egypt during the season 1890-91, stating that 
M. Naville had excavated the temple at Ahnas- 
el-Medinet and found six granite columns, one 
of which, quite complete with its palm-leaf 
capital, had been presented to the British 
Museum. The marks of the tools on that 
column seemed to him as recent as if they had 
been made yesterday, and to Sir John Fowler’s 
mind,as an engineer,wereof peculiarsignificance, 
as he knew of no method or tools which would 
produce those marks except precious stones, as 
asserted on other occasions by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. These columns, he went on to say, 
bear the names of Rameses the Great and his 
son, Menepthah. He added that the other 
five imperfect columns had been distributed 
among various museums. The president 
strongly recommended all present to go to the 
British Museum and see the column for them¬ 
selves. M. Naville also found a colossal statue 
of Rameses II. which had been sent to the 
United States; a lion couchant, which had 
been presented to the Museum at Greenock; a 
red granite bust, now at the Charterhouse 
School; and many valuable small objects. 

The president stated that the rook-cut tombs 
of Beni Hasan and the neighbourhood had 
been surveyed, copied, and the paintings re- 
roduced, the work having been performed 
y Mr. Newberry, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. 
Blackden. He was glad to say that Mr. 
Newberry was present at the meeting and 
would read a paper on the subject. The 
united work of the three gentlemen would 
appear in two months in a work in two parts. 
The president stud he believed this work would 
form one of the most valuable and interesting 
ever published by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. He mentioned that Mr. Blackden was 
a Royal Academy student who had given his 
services gratuitously. 

Before closing his address, the president 
referred to the remarks of a former speaker as 
to the relative proportion of the American and 
English subscription lists, stating that the 
American subscriptions were due to the inde¬ 
fatigable exertions of our eminent hon. trea¬ 
surer and vice-president, the Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, D.D., LL.D., &c. He said that the 
balance-sheet was, as it ought to be, most 
satisfactory, but two circumstances led him to 
hope for an increase in the English subscrip¬ 
tions. A feeling of jealousy or rivalry that 
England should be equal to America. He 
assured the subscribers that this would not 
offend the Americans, and said that he should 
not be content so long as he was president 
of the Fund till this object was gained. 
Sir John Fowler said that, so far as he 
knew, the Egypt Exploration Fund was the 
only society that gave more than it received. 
He considered this a very remarkable thing; 
the value of the publications being greater 
than the subscriptions received for them. He 
thought that this alone—especially in a good 
cause, one of the principal objects of which was 
to elucidate and explain the Bible, an unmixed 
good—should be sufficient to attract subscribers. 

Mr. Grueber then read Miss Paterson’s state¬ 
ment : 

“In the absence of the honorary secretary, I 
have drawn up a short statement of the work 
done since the meeting in February, 1891. 

“ Miss Edwards then informed the meeting that 
M. Naville was at Ahnas-el-Medineh, and it is 
now my duty to report the results of his excava¬ 
tions In that neighbourhood. M. Naville has 
himself described tho discovery of the ruins of the 
temple in the special Extra Report for 1889-90. 
Finding that the necropolis yielded so little, M. 
Naville and Count d’llulst went over to the 
mounds of Henassieh. After much trenching, they 
at last hit upon a granite monolithic column 
with a palm-leaf capital, and found it was one 
of six columns 17 It. high, forming the ves¬ 
tibule of the temple. The sculptures on these 


columns represent Rameses II. making offerings 
to various divinities, and also give the name of 
Menepthah, Rameses’ son. The architraves sup¬ 
ported by the columns bear the cartouches of 
Useitesen II. of the Xtlth Dynasty. These six 
columns were brought to England, aud will this 
afternoon be voted to various museums. 

“ On the south side of the vestibule, M. Naville 
discovered a sitting statue of Rameses II., of 
heroic size, in red limestone, the throne painted 
red, and the bead-dress with stripes of blue and 
yellow. The inscription on the lower psurt of the 
base is a dedication to Ursaphes, a form of Osiris 
generally represented with a ram’s head. This 
statue was also brought to England. The temple 
itself, having been built of soft white limestone, had 
been entirely destroyed, and the material employed 
again for building purposes. 

“ It is only necessary to say a few words with 
regard to the progress of the Archaeological Survey, 
as Mr. Newberry will read a paper on this subject, 
in which he will lay before you the methods and 
results of his work at Beni Hasan aud El Bersbeh. 
The committee and hon. treasurer decided to go to 
a little extra expense, and to send out a larger 
number of officers this season, as it was of the 
greatest importance that the El Bersheh tombs 
should be thoroughly copied, as well as those of 
Beni Hasan, before the first Survey Memoir could 
be issued. Every effort is now being made that 
this volume may be in the hands of subscribers 
early in the spring. 

“ The annual Memoir for 1889-90, The Fatital 
Sail of Otorkon II., is now in the press. The delay 
in producing this volume has been caused by the 
extreme difficulty of the work, which M. Naville 
had at length succeeded in accomplishing, in 
piecing together the fragments of the tableaux 
which decorated the walls of this beautiful hall. 
This new volume will contain thirty-five linear 
plates after drawings by Mme. Naville. Bloat 
of the plates are folded, thus showing each a 
complete scene. 

“The public libraries are slowly but surely 
recognising the importance of the work of the 
Fund, and how necessary it is for them to possess 
the Memoirs issued by the society. The names of 
ten of these libraries have been added as fresh 
subscribers on Miss Edwards’s list, and three on 
Miss Barlow’s list.” 

The president proposed the adoption of Miss 
Paterson’s statement, and a vote of thanks to 
her for the help she had given to Miss Edwards, 
os well as for the work she had done for the 
Fund during Miss Edwards’s illness. 

On seconding the above vote of thanks, Prof. 
R. S. Poole took occasion to refer to Mr. 
Griffiths’ volunteer work for the Archaeological 
Survey, in carrying out and directing the sur¬ 
vey, revising inscriptions, &c. He said that it 
was difficult to estimate how great and onerous 
his work had been, as also that of his colleague, 
the hon. treasurer. Mr. Poole then read a 
letter just received from M. Naville, giving 
details of the latest progress of the researches 
this season. He also drew the meeting’s atten¬ 
tion to the labour and beauty of Mme. Naville’s 
work in executing the plates for M. Naville’s 
memoirs, which labours had injured her eye¬ 
sight ; and he suggested that a vote of thanks 
should be accorded her. 

Referring to the president’s remarks on the 
illness of their hon. secretary, Mr. Poole said 
the work of the Fund would have como to a 
deadlock had it not been for the able assistance 
of her private secretary. He considered Miss 
Edwards to be the Fund; alone by herself she 
had made the Fund what it was. He hail 
never seen her enthusiasm equalled except in 
political strife. He wished Miss Edwards many 
years health and strength. 

The list of distributions to various museums 
were then read by Mr. Grueber, as follows. 

List of Donations. 

The Jlritith Miuemn, 

1. A complete, finely inscribed column, in red 
granite, with palm leaf capital, from the rains oi 
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the Great Temple of Harshefi (Usarplies), the local 
deity of Heracleopolis Magna, which was discovered 
this year by M. Naville. This column dates from 
the period of Bameses II. (XIXth Egyptian 
Dynasty). 

2. Ushabti inscribed with the name of Harshefi. 

3. Dried frnit. 

4. Glazed vase. 

The Museum of Fine Arte, Boston. 

1. A finely-inscribed column in red granite, 
with palm leaf capital (slightly damaged), from the 
ruins of the Great Temple of Harshefi in three 
pieces. 

2. A selection of small antiquities, including 
ushabtis, dried frnits, &c., from the necropolis of 
Hakhenensu. 

The University of Pennsylvania. 

1. Shaft in two pieces of a finely-inscribed 
column in red granite. 

2. Colossal statue of Hameses II. in red lime¬ 
stone, painted with blue and yellow stripes on the 
head-dress. This was in three pieces. 

The shaft surd statue are both from the ruins of 
the Great Temple of Harshefi. 

The National Museum of South Australia. 

1. shaft in two pieces of a finely-inscribed 
column in red granite from the ruins of the Great 
Temple of Harshefi. 

2. Cast of the palm leaf capital to complete the 
above column, which the authorities of the British 
Museum have most generously offered to have 
executed from their complete capital. 

The Owens College, Manchester. 

1. Shaft, 12 ft. 8 in. long, of finely inscribed 
column in red granite, from the ruins of the Great 
Temple of Harshefi. 

The Royal College of Surgeons. 

1. A remarkable bone, which had been broken 
In life, and had subsequently naturally reunited. 
A similar example was found in the necropolis of 
Sakkarah twenty years ago by the late Mariette 
Pasha, and is now in the Egyptian Museum at 
Ghizeh. The present example was discovered by 
JI. Naville in the necropolis of Hakhenensu. 

The Chadwick Museum, Bolton. 

1. Bhaft, in two pieces, of a finely inscribed 
column in red granite, from the ruins of the Great 
Temple of Harshefi. 

2. A selection of minor antiquities from the 
necropolis of Hakhenensu. 

The Museum and Art Gallery, Nottingham. 

1. A selection of minor antiquities from the 
necropolis of Hakhenensu. 

The ll'atl Institution, Greenock. 

1. Couchant lion from the ruins of the Great 
Temple of Harshefi—limestone, in two pieces, 
heroic size. 

2. Double mummy case from the necropolis of 
Hakhenensu, consisting of an outer coffin with 
carved mask, and an Inner cartonnage richly 
painted. 

The Charterhouse School, Godaiming. 

A bust in red granite of an unknown Egyptian 
king, believed to be Rameses II., XIXth Dynasty 

The Albert Museum, Dundee. 

1. A double mummy case from the necropolis of 
Hakhenensu, consisting of an outer coffin with 
carved mask, and an inner cartonnage richly 
painted, in perfect condition. 

2. Selection of minor antiquities from the 
necropolis of Hakhenensu. 

Mr. Newberry then read his paper, which 
we hope to print in full in an early number of 
the Academy. 

The president, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Newberry, said that the greatest praise 
he could give to the paper was to say that it 
was a clear indication of the extreme value of 
the forthcoming publication on the tombs of 
Beni Hasan. 

Prof. R. 8. Poole seconded the resolution, and 
tsaid that he thought he knew as much as any¬ 
one the extreme difficulty of the work which 


had been done by Mr. Newberry, and it was 
almost inconceivable that he could have covered 
such a stupendous amount of paper in the 
space of time he had devoted to the work. He 
wished it to be remembered that but for Mr. 
Newberry’s work the inscriptions, &c., would 
have been lost to the world, as the tombs are 
fast perishing. 

Mr. Baylis then proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chairman for the admirable way in which 
he had conducted the business of the meeting. 
Prof. Poole seconded this resolution, which was 
carried by acclamation. 


architectural designs of temples and monuments, 
in which the geometrical squares and cubes - 
are supposed to have oertain esoteric meanings. 
The sculpture exhibits are few and have no 
symbolical tendencies. M. de Niederhausen’s 
plaster bust of the poet Verlaine is suggestive 
of the original; and M. Vallgren, a Danish 
sculptor, has several good things, particularly 
a marble head, entitled “Ophelia.” Taken 
altogether, the Salon of the Rose-Croix is a 
very original display, quite a relief in contrast 
to the other fashionable Petits Salons of con¬ 
ventional art. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MODERN ROSICRUOIAN ART. 

P*ri*: March 14,1892. 

The novelty of the day is the exhibition or 
“Geste Esthetique” of the Order of the Rose- 
Croix, under the auspices of the Bar Merodach 
Peladan and his “ archonte,” the Count A. de 
la Rochefouoauld. The first impression pro¬ 
duced on the public by the announcement of 
the opening of this new Petit Salon was one 
of half-suppressed merriment; but an agreeable 
surprise awaited us, for the collection of 
pictures, drawings, and sculpture now on 
view at Durand-Ruel’s Gallery contains some 
very interesting work. It is certainly novel to 
see in these days of realism a movement in 
favour of a return to the esthetical ideal of the 
Primitive Masters. The Rosicrucian artists 
belong to the pre-Raphaelite school; they have 
also studied Van Eyck; among the modems 
Mr. Bume-Jones and M. Puvis de Chavannes are 
their favourite masters—by esoteric suggestion, 
of course. Many of the exhibits are mere 
fanciful amateur work, in many cases beyond 
the comprehension of the uninitiated; others 
are strange and mystical visions of many 
colours—such as the Count de la Roche¬ 
foucauld’s “ Angel of the Rose-Cross” and his 
brother’s “Communiante.” M. Seon’s portrait 
of the Bar Peladan, with his long black hair and 
beard, attired in a loose mauve-colour gown, 
his eyes uplifted in an ecstatic gaze, is one of 
the attractions of the gallery; while, as a 
contrast, the same artist has sent a charming 
study—“Sommeil”—the head and bust of agin 
asleep. “ Ames deques,” of M. Hodler, is. a 
very characteristic picture ; five men of 
different ages, in vanous attitudes of sorrow 
and despair, are seated side by side on a 
wooden bench in the midst of an impressionist 
landscape, and are apparently awaiting with 
stoical resignation the natural term of their 
sufferings here below. M. Henri Martin, the 
painter of the strange allegory “Chacun sa 
Chimere,” which so puzzled visitors at last 
year’s Salon des Champs Elysees, exhibits a 
series of clever symbolical studies, variously 
entitled “Melancolie,” “ Solitude,” “ Tristesse,” 
which possess a very peculiar and evanes¬ 
cent charm of drawing and colouring. M. 
Schwabe’s “ Bells by Night ” is a striking 
example of the new form of symbolical art. 
It is eventide. From the belfry of a country 
church a long procession of white-robed 
angels, rese-tinted by the last rays of the 
setting sun, take their flight, not heavenwards 
but towards the earth, gently flitting over the 
house-tops—symbolical, I suppose, of peace and 
goodwill to those who dwell within. This 
talented Belgian artist also contributes a series 
of mediaeval illustrations intended for a forth¬ 
coming edition of M. Catulle Mendes’ Evangile 
de VEnfance. These have been visibly inspired 
by Van Eyck and Memling; they are charming 
in their naivete. M. KhnopfTs “Androgyne,” 
M. Delville’s “ Symbolism of the Flesh and the 
Spirit,” and such like productions, are beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary mortals; besides, 
some of them are repulsive in aspect and colour. 
But strangest of all are M. Trachsel’s series of 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The art season is now at its height. Next 
Sunday is Show Sunday, at least for those who 
are not privileged members of the Aoademy ; 
and no less than six private views are fixed for 
Saturday. First, we must mention the loan 
collection of pictures at the Guildhall, which is 
to be opened at noon by the Lord Mayor and 
the Sheriffs in state. Then, there are also— 
the Royal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
street; the two galleries of Messrs. McLean 
and Messrs. Tooth, side by side in the Hay- 
market ; the French Gallery, now in its thirty- 
ninth year, in Pall Mall; and an exhibition of 
water-colour drawings, by deceased and living 
artists, at Messrs. Vokins's, in Great Portland- 
street. We may farther note here that a 
picture of “ Cardinal Manning’s Last Recep¬ 
tion,” by Mr. R. Ponsonby Staples, is now on 
view in the St. James’s Gallery, King-street. 

Mr. E. C. Haiti'; has been elected a member 
of the Royal Society of British Artists. 

A collection of singular interest formed by 
Mr. H. Montagu, consisting wholly of colonial 
coins in gold, silver, nickel, copper, &e., 
in proof state, will be sold by 
Sotheby early in May. The following 
pieces, the rarity of which most collectors will 
appreciate, are in the collection:—Isle of Man 

S ittem penny in silver, 1725 ; the “ Rupee of 
ombaim,” coined by authority of Charles II.; 
the pattern Rupees of William IV. and her 
present Majesty; proofs in gold of the copper 
coinage for Ceylon ; ten pattern or trial dollars 
for Hongkong; the silver moneys struck by 
Lord Baltimore for Maryland in 1660; the 
“Hoy Money” of the Bermudas, no set of 
which has ever been offered by auction in this 
country: the “one-ounoe,” the “half-ounce,” 
and the “quarter-ounce” of gold coined for 
Port Philip in 1853. The collection contains 
over 330 lots. 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on March 17, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“That the Society of Antiquaries of London 
hears with much regret that the Deau and Chapter 
of Lincoln have avowed an intention to pull down 
the north walk of the cloister of their church, and 
the library over it, in order to build on the same 
side an imitation of the other three sides of tho 
cloister, which are of the fourteenth century. 
Against this proposal the Society desires to protest 
as strongly as it can, and at tho same time to point 
out that the existing building, which is the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren, is a good piece of archi¬ 
tecture, well fitted to its place, and convenient for 
the uses for which it was intended; while the 
substitution of new work in its place will be a 
falsification of history, and there will be little 
compensation for the loss of Wren’s building, even 
if the ornamental parts of it should be worked up, 
as has been proposed, into another building on 
another site.” 

Mu. and Mus. Tregaskis, of the Caxton 
Head, High Holbom, have issued a special 
Hogarth Catalogue, consisting principally of 
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engravings, MBS., books, &c., collected by Dr. 
J. R. Joly, of Dublin, Earl Granville, and the 
late 8. Hay don. The Catalogue is handsomely 

f >rinted, and illustrated with two impressions 
in sanguine and sepia) from the original 
copper-plate of the third scene of “ The Bake’s 
Progress,” engraved by Richard Sawyer. 
There is also a preliminary Note on Hogarth 
by Mr. Selwyn Image, who has designed the 
printer’s mark for the publishers. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. E. Silas performed his pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in B minor (No 4, Op. 116) at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon. The 
work has in it certain elements of popularity- 
showy passages for the solo instrument in the 
first movement, flowing melody in the Adagio, 
and “alia Spagnuola ” effects in the Finale. 
The Concerto is in its way clever, though 
scarcely likely to add to the composer’s reputa¬ 
tion ; it was played with much spirit. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Second Sym¬ 
phony, and Mendelssohn’s not very exciting 
“ Trumpet ” Overture. Mme. Giulia Valda 
was the vocalist. The novelty of the afternoon 
—Grieg’s Norwegian Dances, pianoforte pieces 
transcribed for orchestra by Hans Sitt—was 
unfortunately placed at the end of the concert. 

A performance of Auber’s bright and clever 
opera, “ Fra Diavolo,” was given by the 
operatic class of the Guildhall School of Music 
under the earnest and intelligent direction of 
Mr. H. Klein. The students, on the whole, 
acquitted themselves well, both on the stage 
and in the orchestra. This attempt to 
recognise the claims of opera deserves recog¬ 
nition, and Mr. Klein has selected a work 
which recalls a school of art comparatively 
ignored in this country. French comic opera, 
as represented by its best composers, pleases 
by reason of its gracefulness, ana of its truth 
and simplicity of expression. 

Mile. Jeanne Douste gave the first of a series 
of three “ Rubinstein ” concerts at the Stein¬ 
way Hall on Monday afternoon. It was only 
last week that the inadvisability of programmes 
devoted entirely to one composer was men¬ 
tioned, and Rubinstein forms no exception to 
the rule. There is, however, one good word 
to be said for Mile. Donate; her scheme 
included works by no means hackneyed. The 
Sonata for piano and violin in A minor (Op. 
19) contains much pleasing music, and it was 
well rendered by the concert giver and M. 
Tividar Nachez. Mile. Douste played some 
short solos, making her best effort in the E flat 
Barcarolle. Mme. Valda sang an Aria from 
“ The Demon.” 

Beethoven’s seventeenth and last Quartet 
was performed at the Monday Popular Concert. 
The opening movement scarcely shows the 
master at his grandest, and in the second 
and last movements there are characteristic 
touches of his grim humour; but the Lento 
shows marks of his ripest genius. The music 
here is of a dual nature: we have the ecstasy 
of the saint mixed with the sad questionings, 
as it were, of fate. The story of the landlady 
and the rent given in the programme-book, in 
connexion with the “ Muss es sein ? Es muss 
sein! ” superscription to the Finale, was 
scarcely calculated to suggest to the hearer 
the right spirit in which to approach the 
music. The story may be true enough; but if so, 
the rent-money was only the spring which set 
in motion the composer’s feelings and thoughts. 
The performance of the work under Herr 
Joachim's direction was magnificent. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick played Chopin’s Ballade in 
F with much taste and feeling, although the 
tone in some of the rapid passages was not 


always full enough. His rendering of Men¬ 
delssohn’s spirited Prelude in B flat (Op. 104) 
was as clever as it was brilliant; he was encored 
and repeated it. Mr. Plunket Greene sang 
Schubert’s impressive “ Gruppo aus dem 
Tartarus ” with good effect; Schumann’s 
delicate “In der Fremde” was also well 
rendered, but after the powerful strains of 
Schubert did not have quite a fair chance. Herr 
Joachim played Tartini's famous “ Diavolo ” 
Sonata with his usual success. 

The Bach Society gave Bach’s Mass iu B 
minor at their first concert of the season at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. This 
stupendous work has now been performed ten 
times by the Society, and each fresh hearing 
ineivases one’s astonishment at the grandeur 
and religious fervour of the music. The choir 
sang with great energy and precision. The 
solo vocalists were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Houghton and 
Watkin Mills; they all acquitted themselves 
well, but Miss Wilson deserves special praise 
for her expressive rendering of “ Qui sedes.” 
Dr. Stanford conducted with all due care and 
intelligence. The “ Dead March ” was given 
at the beginning of the concert in memory of 
Mr. Goring Thomas. 

Dvorak’s “ Requiem Mass ” was performed 
for the first time in London by Mr. Barnby’s 
choir at the Albert Hall on Wednesday 
evening. Everyone concerned seemed deter¬ 
mined to do justice tc the composer, and the 
result was a highly impressive rendering. The 
music is remarkable for its simplicity of outline 
and wealth of detail; the music is classical in 
form, but thoroughly modem in spirit. A 
further hearing of the work convinces one that 
the composer strongly felt the solemn nature 
of his task—that the words were not in fact 


mere threads on which to hang his musical 
beads. The marvellous “ Dies Dae,” with its 
bold writing for the voioes and dark coloured 
instrumentation, through which with vivid 
effect is heard the sound of the last trump, is a 
tone-picture of tremendous power. The solo 
vocalists were Madame Noraica, Mins Hilda 
Wilson, and Messrs. Iver McKay, and Watkin 
Mills. Mr. Bamby conducted with great 
energy; and he may be proud to have intro¬ 
duced so grand a composition to London, and, 
considering its great vocal difficulties, in so 
satisfactory a manner. Dvorak’s “ Requiem” 
is a work that will live. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Richter Concerts this year will be limited 
to six, owing to the special Wagner perform¬ 
ances at Vienna. The dates are fixed as follows: 
Monday evenings, May 30, June 13, 20, 27, 
and July 4, and Saturday afternoon, June 4, 
devoted entirely to Wagner. Selections from 
that oomposer’s music-dramas figure largely in 
the programmes, which also include three of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, Brahms’s Symphony 
in C minor, and Berlioz’s Episode de la Yied’un 
Artiste. 

Mr. Arthur Goring Thomas, whose life 
terminated so sadly on Sunday evening, will be 
principally remembered by his pleasing and 
successful opera, “ Esmeralda,” produced at 
Drury-lane by Mr. Carl Rosa, March 28, 1883. 
Mr. Thomas was bom in 1851, and studied at 
the Royal Academy under Messrs. Sullivan and 
Prout. His cantata, “ The Sun-Worshippers,” 
was produced at Norwich Festival in 1881, and 
his opera, “Nadeschda,” at Drury-lane in 
1885. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW- DRAMA BY LORD TENNYSON. 

On Tuesday next, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD & MAID MARIAN. 

By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE AND-SIXPEXNY SERIES. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN <fc CO. beg leave to announce that they hare made arrangements to add to (he above-mentioned 

Series the most pojmlar of 

THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions , and wUl be accompanied by reproductions of 
ALL the oriainal illustrations. There irill also be prefixed to each volume a short introduction written by Mr. CHARLES 
DlCKKNK, the novelist's eldest son, giving a history of the writiiyj and publication of each book, together icith other detail 
biogra 2 >hical and bibliographical , likely to be of interest to the reader. 

The first six volumes of the series will appear monthly in the following order:— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, with 50 

Illustrations . March 25. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 27 Illustrations April 26. 
NICHOLAS NIOKLEBY, with 44 

Illustrations . May 25. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 41 

Illustrations . ... June 27. 

THffi OT-D CURIOSITY SHOP, 

with 97 Illustrations. July 25. 

BARNABY BUDGE, with 76 Illustrations August'#. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT. 

Now Ready, Two Vols., 8vo, parchment, 25s. net. 

THE ANGLICAN CAREER of CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


THEATRES. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will b e 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers th® 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in ar 
c ases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


ADELFHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Meeara. J. D. Beveridge, L. Bignold, Dalton, 
Roberta, Eaat, Rnaaell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote, &c.; Mis. P. CampbeU, Mias E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chap. Hawtbky. 

THIS EVENING, St 9. JANE. Meeara. C. H. Hawtrey, 
William Wyea, R. Saker, E. M. Robson, and Chaa. Brook- 
Held ; Miaaea Ethel Matthews. Ewell. Harlhonse, and Lottie 
Venne. At 8.10, LADY FORTUNE. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.48, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by. at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8.45, 
A COMMISSION. Mjsaps D. Moore, Dawes, Noel, McNaught, 
Palfrey. Addison, and Norreys; Meeara. Brandon Thomas, 
Little, Branaoombe, Vaughan, Lucy, Compton Contta, W. 
Draycott, and W. Grossmith. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.80 and 7.80, HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Little Tich, Charles 
Laun, John D'Auban, Harry Payne, Fred Walton, George 
Lupino, Tom Fleon. E. S. Vincent; Misses Marie Lloyd, 
Fannie Leslie. Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, P. Hey wood, 
E. D’Auban, V. Malvern, Mabel Love, Ac. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, CINDER-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. Mesdamea Sylvia Grey. Boyd, Lethbridge, Jones, 
Hobson, Massey, Hamer, Akem-Harold, HenlersonJWilmot, 
Monckton, and Kate 'James, Ac.; Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, 
Charles Danby, and Fred Leslie. At 7.40, QUEER STREET. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerbohx Turk. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Tree, Messrs. 
Fernandes, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin, Dacre, George 
Barrett, Allan, Watson, Hudson, Robb, Harwood, Rose, Hal- 
lard, Benn, Car&voglia, Robinson, Crawley; Misses Rose 
Leclercq, Ivanova, and Mrs. Tree. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hobice Seuoeu. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.20. THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Misses Geraldine Ulmar, A. Jenourc, E. Moore, and L. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robertson, 
F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, Burt, and H. 
Monkhouse. At 7.40, THE SENTRY. 
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A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, CALLED BACK. Messrs. A. B. 
Cross, Harcourt, Beatty, Watty Brunton, jun., Campbell 
Gollan, A. Estcourt, w. 8. Parkes, John C. Chute, Moves 
Sommers; Mesdamea Estelle Tyrrell, W. Brunton, and Miss 
Lesley Bell. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster. A. Vane-Tempest, A. Holies, V. Salisbury, and 
Nuteombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, Gianville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovly Carte. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtdcc Pounds: Meedames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe. Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Bran dram. At 8, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.40, THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Messrs. 8. Brough, G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Boss, 
A. Melford, Mackenzie, Master H. Buss; Misses Beatrice 
Lamb, Nina Boudcault, Fanny Robertson, Olive. At 8, 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Capel; Msaes Lina St. Ives 
and Venie Bennett. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 

THI8 EVENING, at ai5, THE TIMES. Messrs. Edward 
Ttrry, Elliott, Henry V. Esmond, W. T. Lovell, Alliert Sims, 
and Fred Thome: Mesdamea Helena Dacre, Annie Hill, 
Alexes Leighton, M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. Barrudell, and 
Fanny Brough._ 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.46, WALKER, LONDON. Mr 
J. L. Toole, Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil 
Ramsey, and George Shelton: Misses Eflie Liston, Irene 
Vanbrugh, Mary Ansell, Eliza Johnstone, and Mary Brough. 
At 7.46, ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. Monm*. J. billirgton, 
Westland, Pearson, Arlton, and Miss Poole. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, HAPPY RETURNS. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, Messrs. Cyril Maude, Chaa. 8. Fawcett, C. 
W. Somerset, C. Dodsworth, Oswalds Yorke, J. Wheatman, 
Bill Edwards; Misses Ella Banister, Trench, and Dorothy 
Door. At 8, MEADOW SWEET. Mr. F. Gillmore. 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK’S LIST. 


In 2 vole., demy 8vo, cloth, 888 pages and Illustrated, with 102 Wood 
Engravings and 4 Coloured Plaus, price 25s. 

THE REMAINS of ANCIENT 
ROME. 

By J. HENEY MIDDLETON, 

Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth, 

Price 10s. 6d. 

EDINBURGH SKETCHES and 
MEMORIES. 

By DAVID MASSON, 

Professor of English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


Old Testament Theology. The Philosophers Window, 


Or, The History of Hebrew Religion from 
the year 800 B.C. 

By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D., 

Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United 
Independent College, Bradford, 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 


And other Stories. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A Manual of Theology. 

By THOMAS B. STRONG, M.A., 

Student and Theological Tutor in Christ Church, 
Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Catmurs Caves; 

Or, The Quality of Mercy. 

By RICHARD DOWLING, 

Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” “The Weird 
Sisters,” “ A Baffling Quest,” &c. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Our Life in the Swiss 
Highlands. 

By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 

And his Daughter, MARGARET. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 

Black's Handy Atlas of 
England and Wales. 

A Series of County Maps and Plans, with 
Descriptive Index, and Statistical Notes. 

Edited by 

JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., half-bound, 10s. Gd 


Early Greek Philosophy. 

By JOHN BURNET, M.A., 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, doth, price 10s. Gd. 


Under Two Skies. 

A Collection of Stories. 

By E. W. HORNUNG, 

Author of “ A Bride from the Bush.” 
In l vol., fcap. 8vo, doth, price 3s. 6d. 


Masks 3 Heads , and Faces. 

With some Considerations respecting the pfa gtoni of Cl Struggle. 

Rise and Development of Art. " 

By ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 


In 1 vol., post 8vo, doth, profusely Illustrated, 
price 15s. 


A Romance of the Grampians. 

By ELIZABETH GILKISON. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, price 6s. 


Partnerships and 
Companies. 

A Manual of Practical Law. 

By PERCY F. WHEELER, B.C.L., 

B&rrister-at-Law. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, price5s. 


An Introduction to 
Chemical Theory. 

By ALEXANDER SCOTT, M.A., 

Jacksonian Demonstrator in the University of 
Cambridge. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, price 5s. 


Insurance. 

A Manual of Practical Law. 

By CHARLES F. MORRELL. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Education. 

A Manual of Practical Law 

By JAMES WILLIAMS, B.C.L., M.A., 
By the Rev. W. S. LACH-SZYRMA, M.A. j of Lincoln’s Inn, Barri$ter-at-Law. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price os. Gd. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Under other Conditions. 

A Tale. 


, T11 . i . _ r : rp “ (K ! In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth.—New and Enlaigcd Edition 

In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, profusely Illustrated, p . wrnSTIIl • lls 

LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle THE OLD TESTAMENT m the 

JEWISH CHURCH. 

By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 

Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. < 


and Nerve. 

By JOHN GRAY McKENDRICK, 
Frofessor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 


London : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, W. 


Printed b T aUS XAWDEE * SUKl-aKABD, Len.tUle Touting Works, Chancery Lane; Published hr BESBY VILLBBB, «, Chsneery L»e. W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1891. Containing a Complete List of all the Books 

Publirfied in Great Britain and Ireland in the Year 1891, with their Sizos, Prices, and Publishers’ Names ; also of the Principal Boors Published in the United BbtliM of America, 
with the addition of an Index to Subjt cte. Royal 8vo, fie. ; j nst ready. 

“ * The English Catalogue ’ is a publication of national importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim to be cjmpubd with it as a ready gui le to the vast Held of modern 
publications .”—Daily News. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “QUEEN'S PRIME MINISTERS" SERIES. 

THE, EARL of DERBY. By George Saintsbury. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


.. political que«tione chiefly discussed will be the rise and progress of the now Tories after the first Reform Bill, the origin and meaning of Lord Derby’s chanre of party, hi.s relation 
with Bir Robert Peel and with Mr. Disraeli, and the political importance of his leadership in Government and Opposition. 


CONSTANTINE, the LAST EMPEROR of the GREEKS: the Conquest of Constantinople by the 

Turks (a.d. 1453) ; after the latest historical researches. By CHEDOMIL MIJATOVICH, formerly Servian Minister at the Coutt of St. Jain-s. Illustrated, crown Svo, gilt 
top doth, 7s. 6d. _ 

HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. By Frank Archer. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Contents :—Playwriting and those who have tried it—Successful Plays and how to estimate them - Qualities Required to Write a Play—On the Mechanism of a Play—Tyre 
of Character and Dialogue-Practical Hints and an Analysis—Deductions and General Advice. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. By William Sharp. With Portrait and 

other Hlustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“ A handsome volume.To moat people, of course, Severn is only Interesting because of his intimate connection with the poet who was supposed to have been killed by cruel reviewers 

Independently, however, of his friendship forj ‘my beloved Keats,’ Joseph Severn was a considerable painter, and a man to whose winsome personality Mr. Jin-kin lias bo»ne generous 
testimony; and as during his consular services he saw before his eyes the gradual process of the liberation of Italy, the production of Mr. Sharp’s biography will have ati inteicst to muuy 
others besides specialists ."—Daily Telegraph. 

MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM HOGARTH. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, fully Illustrated, 24s. Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and bis works .... executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high reputation for literary skill and critical acumen.”— 2\met. 

“ A most ch&rmiog as well as a most important book .... a magnum opw ; a book of reference for the library shelves.”— H or hi. 


HOW to TIE SALMON FLIES. By Capt. J. H. Hale. With about 70 Wood Engravings from 

Photographs by Mr. C. O’Meara, and Engravings of Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12a. 6d. 

“ Captain Hade has, in short, supplied us with th4 best work on the tying of salmon flies yet prodmjpd.”— Field. 


EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ The reader will be positively surprised at the case with which Mrs. Gordon passes from one style of delineation to another, and at the success which she attains equilly in character, 
analysis, description, dialogue, and cynical satire upon society.”— (Uasgow I/whC 

“PREACHERS 6F THE AGE” SERIES ,— New Volumes. 

MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE: being Ten Representative Sermons selected at Mentone, and 

Two Unpublished Addresses delivered on Memorable Occasions by Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. L • v ° r Rv '*• 

THE JOURNEY of LIFE. By the Rev. LIGHT and PEACE: Sermons and Addresses 

W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar ! By H. R. REYNOLDS. D.D., Principal of Chcshunt College. With Photogravure 
Cross. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Next v:erk. 1 Portrait. Crown tivo, cloth, 8s. 6d. L llea lj. 


NEW VOLUMES IN LOW'S ONE-SHILLING SERIES.— Demy 8vo, picture cover, One Shilling e tch. 

THE VISITORS’ BOOK; or, Sketches in a MARRIED by PROXY. By a “New 

Swiss Hotel. By “IGNOTUS.” HUMOURIST.” 

“ The book is amusing, and will ploase everyone who takes it up.”— Siotsmau. 

I A NEW, UNIFORM, AND CHEAP REVISED MONTHLY ISSUE OF 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS, at 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. , , A PRINCESS of THULE. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of the The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. 

•Author. _ l Hwl?. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lnirm-, St. DuMtan’a House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, L.C. 
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history op the popes, 

From the Close of the Middle Ages. 

By Professor Dr. L. PASTOR. Translated from the German. 

Edited by FREDERICK ANTROBCS, of the London Oratory. 

Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, 12s. each. 

“ It would be difficult to name any great historical work written with so obvious a desire to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth, and should these volumes not meet with a favourable reception we should regard it as a literary calamity.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ The author does not slur over unpleasant facts, but seta them down honestly and truthfully, and altogether it is a 
monument of patient and painstaking labour .”—/’all Mall (ituelie. 

JOHN HODGES, Agar-btreet, Charing Crobs, London. 


OXFORD SUMMER MEETING. 

W for UNIVERSITY EXTENSION students AN1> 
OTHERS.—JULY -H-AUUUST 

Course* on Renaissance and Reformation, Greek Drama, Greek Art. 
Theology. Hebrew, Greek. Gennau, Economics, Biology. Chemistry, 
Botauy, Hygiene, Applied Arts. Ac. Lecturers: Mr. John Addington 
Hymomlh, Air. Walter Pater, Professor Dowden, Dr. Fitch, Dr. Fair- 
luim. Air. Jackson, A.R.A.. Professor Bunion Sanderson. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Messrs. Gore, Brandram, A. Sidgwick. Moulton, 
Hudson-Slwiw, CoUingwtMMl, Mackinder, York l’owell, Wickbteed, 
Churtoii Collin*. Morse Stephens, .Mrs. Humphry Wanl, Ac. For 
tickets taos. and £1) and programme*, apply 81 x 1 iltaky, University 
Kxteusrou Uftice, Oxfonl. 

Q UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

43 A 45, HARLEY STREET. W. 

Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 

1‘atrou: 11.M. THE QUEEN. 

ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

Drawing, Figure Painting- J. B. Bedford, Miss Bkdh»kd 
jAndscat* /‘a nting, oil >•ivl Water-Co our —J. 11. Lkoxxkd. 

Music. Harmony, anti Part Singing— Hksry Gadsbv. 

Painafortc -W. G. Ci sixs, II. Gadsby, C. Gardner, and Assistants. 
Vocal Munir - W. Hu akkm-kark and Assistants. 

I’tolm—Messrs. Wikner and A. K. Kowakth. Violoncello— Mr. Hill. 
Dancing ami L'"l‘«lhenic»— Mrs. Maksiiall-Bi *cn. 

EASTER TERM will la-gin WEDNESDAY. APRIL 27 th. 

For particulars apply to Miss Choi owe. Lady-Resident. 


T ITERARY.—Wanted for Publication -pHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

J in a leading London Magazine a clever NOVEL for after issue X oraxts tue 


AA j n a leading London Magazine a clever NOVEL for after issue 
in a three-volumrd form. Manuscripts must contain addressed 
envelope and sufficient stamps to frank their postal return, if declined. 
—Literary Box 216 , Smith's Advertising Ageucy, 132, Fleet Street, 
Lomloo, E.C. 

r PO ART STUDENTS.—Landscape 

*- Painter, 12 years Exhibitor at R.A., Ac , RECEIVES PUPILS 
for period or course of lessons from Nature. Easy access to London, 
studio and out-door shelter. Lodgings obtainable,—Apply Artist, The 
Cottage, Ablnger Hammer, near Dorking. 

TTISTORY of the 29 th (WORCESTER- 

J—I- SHIRK) REGIMENT. 16U4-189I, with Illustrations ami the 
Regimental Marches. By Major H. EVERARD, Roydou, King's 
Lynn. Price 25s. net. 

TPDUCATED LADY (LL.A.), engaged in 

A—4 Teaching Frencli and German, would UNDERTAKE TRANS¬ 
LATION from either of these Languages.—Address A. H., care of 
John Henderson, 38, Berkeley Street, Glaagow. 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subject* of Elimination may l>c selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subject*, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are 8t. Andrews. Aberdeen, 

Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 

Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 

London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcaatlo-ou-Tyne, Paisley, 

Truro, Ac. , 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 

^ Andrew,. n.B._ _ _ THE LATE 0. E. NIBHTINIiALE, F.8.A, 

oIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, ; ^if.bound..i tl ,uu,.ucu 

O 13, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. CHURCH PLATE of the COUNTY of WILTS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURE!!, AND SCULPTURE. 1 With |^^ 

tfSAWS.VIi' in I By JAMES EU "' ARU N l0UTIS0ALE - 

and AUGUST. By the Same Ai tiior. 

tu c ^„ ,0 , r t!hi'LVum aud:,or studeuU *° ob “ iucd £rcm ‘ he 1 CHURCH PLATE of the COUNTY of DORSET 

_ f ____|_ Cloth, «>. 

rwr A T TT TOrrriDTn A T G n nTI 1 T V ** The model of what such a treatise should lie." 

LjUYAJLi .tLloiUKILAJU WUlyl-Cili, \V. j.Cuim, F.S. a. r Old English Plate,") 4th Edition- 

Aw (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) Salisbury: Brown A Co. 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. London: Bemrosl A Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey. 

Presidentr-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, (i.C.S I. j -- 

„„ m^'Z^zauxtsimm ...»i The Antotjpe Coipy, Mon, 

GUAGE," by the Rev. Prebendary RuBlNSON THORNTON, D.l)., | K *1 J 

F ‘5), 1 HMio'ver Square, W. Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

Just published, 4to, sewed, 8*. net BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

ON some FRAGMENTS of an UNCIAL vt . 

vl MS. of S. UYRIIi of ALEXANDRIA, wrlttro on Papyru,. Adopted by the Trtuteea of the_British Museum, the Learned 
BjRer.J. II. Rokkakd. B D. With , Autniyi*, of I'»mri. Societies, and the leadlnR Publlihen. For specimen*, 

(Transaction, of Roy. Irish Academy, Yot XXIX., Part 18.) prices, &C. , Apply to the Manager. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS A NORGATE have still a few copies left, > ■ *>**>«/■ ar -_ 

price 42s. net. j AUTO-GRAVURE 

D J. P. MAHAFFY—ON the FLINDERS The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 

• PETRIE PAPYRI. With Transcriptions, Commentaries, on copper. Copies of Palntinga by Gainsborough, Holmsii 
and Index (with 30 .\utntji»cs). Hunt, Herbert 8chmalz, Ac., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.. 

(Roy. Irish Academy’s Cunningham Memoirs.) Ouless, R. A ; Fettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 

Williams A Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covcnt Garden, London ; ; in Guy's Hospital; ” SPRING," by Herbert Draper, <fcc., Ac. ; 

and aw, South Fmleriek Street, Edinburgh. also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 

VrttlT4 . « ^ graphs from Art Objects, and from .Nature, can be seen a 

* ourth Edit.ou.-3s. , h0 Autotype OaUery- 

"DROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. the 

JL By LIONEL BEALE, F.RJi. . ___ __ __ 

- AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

Harrison A Sons. Pall Mall. 

‘ REAPYON TIIE~11tu OK APRIL "• 0XF0RD STBEET ' WND0N ’ 

A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara Is remarkable tor Its diaplay of Coplea of celebrated Works by 

LEMORE, Author of **A Honest of Weeds." 3 vols., crown 8vo, it IBBB nnm— . v mm m ■■ 

_ _ I "THE GREAT MASTERS” 

NOW AT ALL TIIE LIBRARIES. from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 

ms SISTER’S HAND. By 0. J. Wills, ! Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 

Author of "The Pit Town Coronet," ‘^John’sauiVe’s Secret,’ | H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace aud Windsor Castle. 
cniSmSofmSi. * The Lani 0t th ° Lio “ 8un ’ &c * 3 vol " M 1 Albums of reference to tho various Galleries are provided 
‘ The novel is a good novel, an entertaining novel, an interesting I ® re c*4atly looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
novel, smart enough and witty enough to please anybody.”— Scotsman. The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOT YPK: a Decorative and Educa- 
*‘A bright fjM'iu.iting 8toi-j-, and quite unique in it* surprising con- ' tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

UemU. I The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186pp.,free 

"It i* lively and distinctly worth reading; ouly on no account i per post, for Sixpence, 
glance on to the eud.’’— Scottish Leader. .— 

Guimm, Fauban Si Co., Ltd., Cluuiug Cross Road, London. THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. LONDON 


MONDAY and TUESDAY. APRIL 11 and 12. 

SCIENTIFIC A SI> OPTICAL STOCK. 

ly/TR. J. C. STEVENS wiU SELL by 

LvJ- AUCTION at his GREAT ROOMS. 38. KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, AraiL 11 andl 2 , 
at half-past 12 precisely each dav. the STOCK »>f the late Mr. JAMEx 
HOW, of 7e, Farring'lou Street, without the least reserve, couMBtinp 
of Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, a very large assortment of 
Objects, Cabinets for ditto, also Sjiectroseolas*. Standard and other 
Barometers, Ihieumitic and Electrical Apparatus, t.alvanic Machioo, 
Cameras and Lenses, Agate Pestles and Mortars, an immense quantity 
of Lantern Slides, Show Cases, Nest* of Drawers, Lathes, Tools 
Benches, Ac. 

On view Saturday prior, lo till 4, and morning of sale, and Cats 
logues had. 

A valuable Collection of Book*, Enymrinys, Autograph Letters, 
and Manuscripts , many relating to America, 

M ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

If-L SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSF.. 47. LED’ESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 7, and Three Followim; 
Days (Saturday and Sunday exceptedi, at ten minutes |>aat 1 o’clock 
precisely, the valuable BOOKS, the Property of a well-known COL¬ 
LECTOR, comprising Ainsworth's St. James's, Presentation Copy— 
Burtou's Arabian Nights, with Supplement, 1« vols. — Dieken*, Lever. 
Thackeray, Original Editions in Parts—Dio Chmmstomus, printed cm 
\cllum. 14i*y—• 'hrouiques deg Roy-, precious >lanu*cnpt on velluni. 
with 88 Miniatures—Voltaire, Li Hi nriaile, unique copy printed ou 
vellum, with extra Illustrations, 17»5—Boydell's Shakespeare, 9 vols., 
fine cony—Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, with CastcH's Lexicon, 1857-89 
Roirervs Pocni* and Italy, Large Paper, India Proofs— Waljiole's 
Works, Large Paper, old morocco, with ai ins—Naimleou I. Collection 
— WhitlMMime's Discovery of Newfoundland. IK.m — Boccace, Le 
Decameron, 5 vols., inoroc jo double. 1787— lligdeti. Polyerouycou, 
Black Letter, 1527— Enderbte’s« ainbi ia Triumnhans, fimt edition, tine 
copy, w ith arms—Manuscripts on vellum and Black-I/etter Books— 
B'Nik* illustrated by Blake, in-ver, G. Cruikshank, ami Phi*—« long 
Series of Americana—old aud modern Morocco Bindings by famous 
English aud Foreign Binders—Original Drawings—Engravings, in¬ 
cluding a large number of rare Portraits of American Presidents, 
Views in America, and Caricature Prints—and AuU»grapha 
Catalogues ou receipt of two stamit*. 


r°yal historical'society, 

undertaken. Large, highly trained Btaff. LECTURES REPORTED (Incorporated by Royal Cliarter.) 


Work of eveir dencription—Litcranr. Scientific, Legal, Ac - 
undertaken. Large, highly trained Btaff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate term*. Translation*.—Mis* ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and 8hortliand Office*, 28 , Victoria Street. S.W. 

/"\VER 200 Clergymen and 900 others 

* " have already received Sir. HEDLEY*S LESSONS on NATURAL 
MEMORY. No aid* or pictures. Marvellous result* with pixviou* 
pupil*. 11 igli-clasa testimonials. Small fee. Prospectus, Ac., free.— 
8 (F), Berners Street, Ipswich. 

X?RENCH GALLERY, 120 , Pall Mall.— 

-1- The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Picture* 
by Artist* of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. Admission Is 

IX/TESSRS. DRUMMOND ~C 07 ! 

1YX 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC„ are 
the sole repn*enUtive* In Great Britain of HERR HANF8TAENGL 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1* a 


JL V (Incorporated by Royal Cliarter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, (i.C.S I. j 

THURSDAY, 7th APRIL, at 8.30 !•.«., \ 

The following Paper will l»e mwl:—“THE ROUMANIAN LAN- j 
GUAGE," by the Rev. Prebendary ROBINSON THORNTuN, D.l)., 
F.R Hist.8. 

20 , Hanover Square, W. 


A CO. have the latest and most improved prooeete*. Specimens on 
view. Price* on application. 

OATALOGUE8. 

fpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

_ PULAU A CO., 37, SO HO SQUARE. 

r PHE NOVEL REVIEW—This Review 

-A is now Published by Messrs. SIMPK1N. MARSHALL 
HAMILTON, KENT A CO., 23. Paternoster Row New Ediiorial mid 
Advertising Offices, 18, Tavistock Street, Coveut Garden. The APRIL 
Number contain,, nmungat othar thing,. Stadia, of i’iam.- Loti and 
Oscar Milde ; An Article on Novel and Drama, by A. B Walklev • A 
Review of Scandinavian Fiction of To-Day, by Gustav Steffen • and 
Portrait, of Pierre Loti, 0*car Wilde, and A. B Walkley * 

TO AUTHORS. 

Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
•ale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521 , West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200 ,mw copies guaranteed 
withiu one week of publication fox all particulars communicate as 
above. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holmau 
Hunt, Herbert 8chmalz, Ac., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.. 
Ouless, K-. A ; Pettie, K.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy’s Hospital; Spring," by Herbert Draper, <fec., Ac.; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

I, remarkable tor ite display ol Copies of celebrated Works b; 

"THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace aud Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to tho various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOT YPK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 918.-APRIL, 1892. — 2b. 6A 

CONTENTS: —On Oub Abmy, by General Sir Archibald 

Aliaon, Bart., G.C.B.- Diana, chaps, vii.-ix.- Personal 

Names, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.- Sketches 

raoM Eastern Travel.-Montrose and Dr. Gardiner. 

-The Conquest op Dona Jacoba, by Gertrude Atherton. 

-The Child and the Savage : A Study op Primitive 

Man.-An African Explorer : The late Colonel J. A. 

Grant, C.B.-Six in a Lava-Plow : An Adventure in 

Tenerife.—-History op Small Holdings.-The Pro¬ 

gress OP THE SK88ION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

APRIL.—Price One Shilling. 

THE1 GERMAN CRISIS and the EMPEROR. By Dr. Bamberger, 
Member of the German Reichstag. 

"* ®KANIA : The 8tory of an Island.*' A Review. By Mrs. Hlmfiirv 
Ward. 

LETTERS of CARLYLE to YARN HAGEN von EN8E. 

ON COAST PROTECTION. By Professor Ttndall. 

“ DE 8TYLE e'est l’HOMME.” By W.H. Mallock. 

THREE WARS: Personal Recollections. By Emile Zola. 

HOW INTEMPERANCE has been SUCCESSFULLY COMBATED— 
II. By the Duchess or Rutland. 

THE LABOUR PLATFORM: Old Style. A Reply. By Geouue 

now ELL, 31 1 . 

THE TEMPORAL POWER of the POPE By W. S. Lillt. 
LITERATURE ) By George Saixtsbury. 
and > 

THE DRAMA. j By A. B. Walrley. 


London: Longmans, Green A Co. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

APRIL. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By J. Pletciicr Movltor, Q.C. 
MO Ba^p°r C S AN th ° BARTH SUSTA,N DIFE? By Sir Robert 

T1IE COMING CRISIS in MOROCCO. By the Rev. H. R. Hiwru. 
RICHARD EROHE. By A. C. Svirbi rre. 

JAPANESE CUSTOMS. By P. T. Piooott. 

WOMAN’S PLACE in MODERN LIFE. By Madftme Adam. 

MACCHIAVELLPS “ MANDRAGOLA." By Jabk, Mew 
THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION. By Walter Sicrert. 

DEATH and PITY. ByOciM. 

THE MOMBASA RAILWAY. By GeoroeS. Macrerrir. 
Th '(?R\t« TONI: ' HARmGT0N CONTROVERSY. By Pbederkr 


Chapman A Hall, Limited. 


Monthly, price URlf-a-CrowH. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

WILLIAM, ,011 APRn *’ 

FORMS of HOME RULE. By R. T. Reid, ti-C., M P. 

THE EVACUATION of EGYPT. By Herkt Normas. 

ia POLlTlcAL LIrE - Her. . 

CHRISTIANITY in tha EAST. By tho Rev. S. A. Barrett. 

THE LONDON PROGRESSIVES. By James Stl’art, M.P. 

THE REAL SIBERIA. By P. Volrhoysev. 

THE NEW STAR in AURIGA. Bv Agree M. Clerre. 

THE ENDOWMENT of OLD AGE. By thoRor. J. Psomk Wjlrireg 
SPOKEN GREEK, ANCIENT and MODERN. By Prof. jARRAaii 
CONVERSA’nONS and CORRESPONDENCE irltli THOMA 
CARLYLE. (Concluded.) By Sir C. Gavar Dirir, K.C.M.G, 

Iabibter A Co., Limited, 13 and IS, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

JUST ISSUED. 

THE 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

APRIL, 1892. 

Principal Contents. 

Progress in turkey. By ihkauim hakki Bky. 

ANCIENT JAPANESE CAVE DWELLINGS. By 8. T»li* 
Rica&ushi. (Illustrated.) 

LEGENDS. SONG8, and CUSTOMS of DARDISTAN. (Gilo 
X A5IN, Hunza, Nagyk, ChItral, and Kaiiribtan.) (Illustrated. 

11U Mil : h?lu IEC 0KDS ° f CENTRAL AM AN TRAVELS. By 

THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT in PERSIA : an Explanatic 
By General A. Hoctlm-Schixdlkr. 

SOME GEOGRAPHICAL IDENTIFICATIONS, Ac. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND ARBITRATION. By C. D. Collit. 
CREATION by the VOICE and the HERMOPOLITAN ENNEA 
By Prof. Dr. G. M Asrcao. 

TH f T ,PKESENT STATE of ORIENTAL STUDIES in GREJ 
BRITAIN. By the Rev. Priucipal T. Wittor-Davibs. 

rE s'Blisii EMINI 8CENCES !) R- SCHLIEMAN. By I 

i v?L}2". (Bevised bv HI. Exc. A. Homo 

Charg6 d Affaire* In Eng., and the Hawaiinu Foreign Office). 

NOTES of tlie late SIR WALTER ELLIOT. By R. Sxwbll, M.C. 
THEPELASGf and their MODERN DESCENDANTS. By D 
r.xc. 1. Wassi I AbUA aud the late Sir Patrick Oolquhoun. 

St M MARY of EVENTS in ASIA, AFRICA, and the COLONIEt 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

Publishers: The Oriental Univuhsiiv Institute, Woking. 
London Agents: Simpkin, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent A Co. , 
II. Sotukran A to., 36 Piccadilly, W. ; David Nutt, 27u, Strand, W. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


nrni u , conuuns— 

PATRIOTISM and POLITICS. By His Eminence Cardinal Gihbonf. 
A SOUTHERNER on the NEGRO QUESTION. By Thus. N. Page. 

RECIPROCITY and tho FARMER. By the Hou. Hilary A. 
Hkbhkkt. 

DUMPING-GROUND; a Study of Immigration. 
By tlie Hon. John B Wkhkr ami Charles Stewart Smith. 
MICHKrAN'S PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. By the Governor or 
Micii io an. 


FRENCH GIRLS. By Madame Adam. 

THE FREE ZONE in MEXICO. By the Mexican Minister. 

THE MODERN CART of THESPIS. By W. II. Crane. 

MONEY and USURY. By Henry Clews. 

THE OLYMPIAN RELIGION.-III. By the Right Hon. W. E 
Gladstone. 

GEORGE ELIOT and MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. By Ciias. T. 
Copeland. 


TYPHUS FEVER. By Dr. Craos EaaoR. 

THE FROST CURE. By Dr. Felix L Oswxld. 

A PHASE of PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. By M. A. ax Won t 
Howe, Jun. 

London : Brektaro’s, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

No. 273, for APRIL. 

PROFESSIONALISM in tlie PROFESSOR. A •• U. U." E»eay. 

THE NEW METHOD of LANGUAGE TEACHING. 

CAMBRIDGE and the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

8CH00L EXAMINATIONS by a HEADMASTER. 

REVIEWS:—Freeman’s Historical Essays; A. S. Murray'* llaiulliook 
of Archaeology; Thorold Rogers's Ecouomic Interpretation of 
History, Ac. 

MEMOIR of MISS CLOUGH. 

POETRY: The Dream of Maxen. By George E. Dartxell. 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES; FOREIGN NOTES. 

OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE, and EXTRA PRIZE. 

Price 6*1., per poet, 7jd. 

Officee: 86, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

LITERARY OPINION? 

An Illustrated Monthly Review of Current Literature- 
New Series. Tol. II., No. APRIL, 189*. Trice Sixpence. 
Contents. 

WALT WHITMAN. 

A Study by GILBERT PARKER. I VUh I'M-poge 
Portrait. 

THE DECADENCE. 

By CHARLES WHIBLBY. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES in SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

By MARGARET THOMAS. With Portrait from 
Bust and Illustration. 

Three Aspects of Current Theology. 

By Rev. H. E. J. BBVAN, M.A. 

Two Sonnets. 

By J, ASHCROFT NOBLE. 

Chronicles of Art, Music, and the Drama. 
A Literary Gossip, &a.—Classified Reviews 
of Current Literature. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

On antique paper, elnth, price in. Hd.; h*nd-mKdt fap r, 
r ox burgh, 7a. (3d. net; large paper, 21s. net. 

Books Condemned to be 

Burnt. 

By JAMES ANSOX FARRER. 

Being tiik New Volume of 

THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 

In this chronicle will be found much out-of-the-way infor- 
matjon concerning books more or leas famous, and the causes 
of their being burned. An account of the authors Hnd their 
friends is given, and. Ihtir relationship to the Governments 
ana the Chtushes which condemned thur works. Reference 
is made to the controversies of the times, and the vituperations 
which pissed between the disputant*. 


JU8T PUBLISHED. 

In handsome demy 8vo, doth, 10s. 

The Problem of Im¬ 
mortality. 

By EMMANUEL PETAVEL, D.D. 

With a Prefatory Letter by Professor CIIARL12S SECRET AN, 
of the University of Lausanne. 

Authorised Translation by FREDERICK ASH I REEK. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 
price 7s. Gd. 

Introduction to Dogmatic 
Theology. 

On the Basis of the XXXIX. Articles of the 
Church of ISngiand. 
ty a , „ ByBev. E. A. LITTON, M.A, 

Rector of Naunton, Gloucestershire, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

Contexts: 

ORDER OF SALVATION (INDIVIDUAL). 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Now ready, fast* fully printed and bmmd, crown Svo, puoo 
Half-a-crown. 

Why I belong to the Church 
of England. 

Being Six Sermons on the Positions and Claims 
of the Choree. 

By the Rev. T. HOWARD GILL, M.A., 

Vicar tf Tonbridge. 

The Titles of the several Sermons sre: — 

1. Why I belong to the Church I 3. Her Pi nvcr-Book. 

of England. 4. Her Ritual. 

2. Her Bible. | S. Her Catholicity. 

8. Her Protestantism. 


METHUEN A CO., 18, Bury Strskt, W.C. 
EDITED BY PERCY RUSSELL. 

THE WELCOME HOUR. -APRIL. 

Price Id.; Annual Subscription, poet free. Is. 6d. 


In 


crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, pi ice Os. 

Victory at Last. 


A Tale. 

By E. G. MAY. 


HERE and HEREAFTER; or, Hi. Little Girl. (Continued.) By the 

EDITOR. 

THE CHILD QUEEN of HOLLAND. (Illustrated.) 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS, R.A. (Illustrated ) 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, By Mackenzie Bell. 

SOLITUDE aud SILENCE. By F. B. Dovktox. 

OUR AUTHOR’S PAGE, Jtc., *c. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A., and his SCHOOL, see 

THE ART AMATEUR. 


DEVOTED TO ART IX THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Price Eighteeupeucc Monthly; postage, 3d. 

The APRIL Number coutains, amongst other contributions. Die 
following by Professor HUBERT 11&KK0MEK, K.A. 

LEAD PENCIL DRAWINGS. 

HUBERT HERKOMER (with Illustrations by Himself). 

LEAF from the SKETCIl-BOOK of HUBERT HERKOMER. 
CRAYON STUDIES, and TWO WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In fcap. Svo, taatefuliy printed and bound, price 3a. «i. 

Love in Earnest. 

Sonnet*, Ballads, and Lyrics. 

By J. G. F. NICHOLSON. 

“ A pretty volume of verac, plea 1 ant and refined in tone.” 

Jtouknvnt. 

”The technical perfection 19 noticeable.Will please the 

taste of the time.” - The Smi.imm. 

" Finely reflective, smooth, melodious, and full of feeling.” 

The Echo. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed anil bound, price 2 s. (3d. 

The House of Omri. 

Part. I.—Elijah. 

By STANLEY WEALL. 


GKirriTii, Farr ax St Co., Ltd., Newbery House. Isondon. 


Quarterly, Sixpence. To Booksellers, five, post free. Is. Bd. 

THE HERETIC.-apkil, 1892 

QUARTERLY NOTES. 

IMPOSSIBLE ATHEISM. 

INSPIRATION. 

PAPACY t». REPUBLIC. 

NON-NATIONAL CHURCH. 

PULPIT v. PROSCENIUM. 


MICROBES. 

SCIENCE. 

ON the TRAMP. 

FATES of the FLESH. 

A CARDINAL’S QUEST. 
FANCY TALES, Ac. 


The Supplement contains a Norwegian Vocabulary, with Hints on 
Norway and Nurskfolk, some useful Sentences, &c. 

Ciiaultox Ticklii, 2 o, IWauchamp Avenue, l-cauiingtou. 


In crown Svo, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s. 81. 

Poems. 

By W. C. and A. E. GILLINGTON. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 3a. Gd. 

The Temple of Man . 

Poems by THOMAS FOLLIOTT. 

London : Elliot Stock, 02, Paternoster liow, E.C* 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NOTICE. 

THE 

SOUL 

OF 

LILITH. 

By MARIE CORELLI, 

Author of “Thelma,” &c., 
lias now reached its THIRD EDITION. 

3 vols. 

No* ready, pi ice Odo Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents for APRIL, 1892. 

I. GOD’S FOOL. Chaps. XV.—XVIII. 

II. TO APRIL. 

III, ALEXANDER KNOX and his FRIENDS. 

IV. THE THREE BIRDS. 

V. ROSEMARY for REMEMBRANCE. Chaps. I.-II. 

VI. APRIL MONATH. 

VII. BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. (Conclusion.) 
Via. THE SECRET of WARD ALE COURT. (Conclusion.) 

IX. ON BIOGRAPHY and BIOGRAPHIES. 

X. “AN EASTER STORY.” 

XI. AUNT ANNE. Chaps. VIII.-XI._ 

ONE OF NAPOLEON'S MARSHALS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD, 

DUKE of TARENTUM. 

BEING HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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LITERATURE. 

Annals of Winchester College. By T. F. 

Kirby. (Winchester: Wells; London : 

Frowde.) 

This very week next year (on March 28 ) 
Winchester will celebrate the quincentenary 
of the day on which the school was opened, 
though, as a matter of fact, the College was 
incorporated in 1382, and for twenty years 
before that William of Wykeham had been 
accustomed to support a number of poor 
scholars. In anticipation of this anniver¬ 
sary, Mr. T. F. Kirby, the Bursar, has 
compiled from the documents under his 
charge a history of the College from its 
foundation to the present time. To Mr. 
Kirby, who is not a Wykehamist except by 
adoption, we already owe the publication 
(1888) of the register of Winchester Scholars, 
which induced Mr. Holgate to set to work 
uponasimilar list of Winchester Commoners. 
Of this last, unfortunately, only one volume 
has at present appeared (1891), covering 
the most recent and least interesting period. 
But it is to be hoped that Mr. Holgate will 
receive sufficient encouragement to push back 
his researches to an epoch when they will be 
no doubt far more difficult, but at the same 
far more valuable to the historian and the 
genealogist. 

To avoid misapprehension, it is as well to 
state at once that this book is not a contribu¬ 
tion to the history of public school education 
in England. If materials for such exist, 
they are apparently not to be looked for in 
the muniment room and bursarial accounts 
of Winchester College. Wykeham himself, 
though he laid down minute regulations 
with regard to moral and religious duties, 
merely required of the Headmaster that he 
should diligently instruct and “inform” the 
boys in grammar. So far as we have read 
of these five hundred pages—one for each 
year of history—we have not noticed a word 
about the books used, the hours of teaching, 
or the standard of instruction. On one 
occasion, indeed, in the year 1639, we do 
find a vow recorded by eighteen scholars 
that, “ mindful of the ancient discipline of 
thin place,” they will talk among themselves 
no language but Latin from October until 
the following Whitsuntide. That they 
could also write Ciceronian Latin in the 
days of the Stuarts may be seen from the 
quaint penalty invoked on a breach of this 
vow: 

“ Quod si qui nostrum aliter sciens volensque 
fecerit, hunc peccati apud Deum, infamise 
apud homines, reum esse volumus et haberi.” 

The real value of the boot consists (1) in 
the curious sidelights it throws upon old 


manners and customs, and (2) in its candid 
disclosure of the vices of a close corpora¬ 
tion—for such Winchester used to be, at 
least as much as it was a school. 

Let us take the pleasanter aspect first. 
Here is the bill of fare when Cardinal 
Beaufort (here spelt “ Bewford ”) dined in 
hall during Lent, 1411-12 : 

“Two gross of pickled salmon, os. 8d.; five 
pads [P] of lampreys from Gloucester, 33s. 8d.; 
messenger to order them, and carriage, 6s. 0£d.; 
a sturgeon from London, 3s. 2d. ; salted 
lampreys, 3s.; fifty lamperns and six gross of 
eels, 7s. 8d.; a quarter of porpoise, 6s. 8d.; 
twelve salted congers, os.; four crabs from 
Salisbury (!), 6s.; the tail end of a turbot, 
3s. 4d.” 

Was ever such an assortment of indigestible 
fishes set before a King’s brother ? It was a 
son of one of the Cardinal’s esquires, of the 
Hampshire name of Coudray, who brought 
to the College the tidings of the battle 
fought “apud Agyncourt in Pecardia in 
festo Sanctorum Crispini et Crispiani,” for 
which he received a fee of 6s. 8d. And in 
the same year, one of the French prisoners 
was purchased for 20s. 4d., to serve as a 
cook in the College kitchen. Henry VI. 
was a frequent visitor at the College, during 
the time when he was contemplating the 
foundation of the daughter school at Eton. 
One one occasion he attended mass in the 
chapel, and not only offered the customary 
oblation of 13s. 4d., but also gave to the 
College his second best robe furred with 
sables, “ ad Dei laudem et honorem Beatae 
Virginia.” He even went so far as to 
obtain a sample of the subsoil on which the 
College was built, which we venture to 
guess was nothing else than marsh alluvial, 
in 1458, the College obtained quite a 
formidable battery of fire-arms from Lon¬ 
don: “tres novae gonnae ferreae, altera 
habens tres cameras,” 6s. 7d.; and “ una 
staffe gonne de latyn, cum duobus cameris,” 
which cost altogether 23s. 4d. An inventory 
is given of the vestments, plate, and jewels 
seized by the Commissioners of Edward VI.; 
the chapel plate consisted of 3892 ounces 
of silver, and 92 ounces of gold. Hops 
were first bought for the breweiy m 
1542, the price being not quite a penny 
the pound; but twenty years later the 
College decided to grow their own hops 
(“lupi salictarii”) in Sickhouse Mead. 
The consumption of beer was Gargantuan. 
In one year (1620), £120 was expended on 
malt, as compared with £70 on wheat. At 
a later date (1709), we find that the total 
annual brewing amounted to 820 hogsheads 
of sixty gallons each. Of this, 70 hogsheads 
were assigned to the Warden, and nearly as 
much more to the Schoolmaster and Fellows; 
while the allowance of a chaplain was 70 
quarts a week, and of a boy 3 pints a day. 
In Elizabeth’s reign, the College made 
favour at court by appointing Burleigh to 
be steward (“ senescallus primarius ”) of all 
their manors, at an annual fee of £5; and this 
appointment was renewed to every succes¬ 
sive Lord Treasurer until the Great Re- 
bellion. James I. turned the boys out of 
their chambers, in order to provide accom¬ 
modation for the Judges and Sergeants at 
the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh. Jt is well 
known that Winchester did not suffer much 


during the Civil War. No doubt the 
sympathies of most were Royalist; but 
Nicholas Love, the regicide, was the son of 
a recent Warden, and Colonel Fiennes, 
who was billeted in the College, was himself 
a Wykehamist. It was through the good 
offices of the former that Cromwell presented 
to the College some books that had formerly 
belonged to the Cathedral library. At about 
this time we notice that a fox was regularly 
kept by the authorities, as was the case in 
our own days at New College, though the fox 
would seem a more appropriate totem for 
Corpus. During the reign of James II. the 
“ distributio pauperibus ” includes a sub¬ 
scription of £40 “ to the fund for the relief 
of indigent scholars of Magdalen College, 
Oxford.” Under Anne, the bells were once 
rung “ ob imaginariam victoriam,” though 
valid occasions were not lacking; and the 
College was visited by four Indian chiefs, 
whose names are thus recorded phonetically 
—Hennick Te je nen ho ga zow, Brant Sa 
ge ja qua zaugh ton, John One jeh ta no 
zong.andNicholasEtawacon. In the time of 
the first two Georges, the College fell under 
the suspicion of Jacobitism, which was 
perhaps not unfounded; for in the accounts 
of 1740, we find an item of poison bought 
“pro intoxicandis soricibus Hanoveriants." 
In March, 1716-17, the grand jury of 
Hampshire actually presented “the Warden, 
Fellows, Master, Usher, and Children . . . 
for their known disaffection and corruption 
of manners”; and in the following year 
Mr. Secretary Craggs wrote a letter to the 
Warden, formally demanding that certain 
of the Children should be whipped, who, 
on the anniversary of His Majesty’s acces¬ 
sion, had gone to the Cathedral with rue 
and “ time ” in their breasts and with 
mourning hat-bands. To pass rapidly to 
modern times. We have a characteristic case 
of bullying in 1778 ; and details of no less 
than three rebellions (1774, 1793, and 1818), 
all associated with the name of Hunting- 
ford, of whom more anon. When George III. 
visited the College in 1778—having come 
fifty miles from Windsor in four and a half 
hours—he was informed that the clump of 
fir trees on St. Catharine’s Hill had been 
planted by the Gloucestershire Militia, in 
one day, during their last camp—a story 
which Wykehamists will find it hard to 
credit. Not less strange is it to hear tint in 
1799, and again in 1811, the Commander-in- 
Chief acceded to a request from the Warden 
for a special order to the troops quartered at 
Winchester, that they should avoid St. 
Catherine’s Hill, the river, and the adjacent 
fields, which “ from time immemorial have 
been appropriated to the young men edu¬ 
cating at the College for the purposes of 
exercise, bathing, and recreation.” Alas! 

“ Hills ” is now deserted by the boys, and 
cloven by a futile railway. And so we 
arrive at the present century, and the 
reminiscences of persons still living. 

But this book not only contains a store¬ 
house of interesting anecdotes: it also 
teaches an historical lesson, by unveiling the 
inner life of an old-world corporation. Con¬ 
cerning William of Wykenam’s aim in 
founding Winchester College, there can be 
little doubt. What he had primarily in 
view was the free maintenance and education 
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of seventy boys, “ pauperes et indigentes,” of a Fellow. That he had an exceptionally The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn. By 
who should ultimately be trained in the good berth maybe inferred from the fact William Sharp. (Sampson Low.) 
sister College at Oxford to serve God in that five Wardens of Winchester in succes- p HE difficulties of this work have been 
Church and State. In order to effect this sion during the eighteenth century had increased by the abundance of material at 
object, it was necessary, according to the previously been Wardens of New College— the writer’s disposal; but there are few who 
law and custom of those days, to constitute in whom, be it remembered, the duty of quarrel with Mr. Sharp for having 
a corporation, which alone could execute his visitation was vested. Of nepotism proper emphasised the influence of Bleats upon 
intentions after his death and for all time, there does not seem so much as might be Severn, to the comparative exclusion of other 
Hence the creation of Warden and Fellows, anticipated, though in later years the election interests in his life. Its middle period— 
who were in the original design as much of a son of a former Fellow recurs not in- described on p. v. as 1840-1860, and on 
trustees for the boys as is the present frequently. There is, however, one flagrant p. v ii. as 1830-1860—could not have been 
Governing Body, though their trust was not case, which endured for three generations, adequately treated without a discursus upon 
bare, but clothed with a pecuniary interest. Harry Lee I. became Warden in 1763; contemporary art which Severn’s achieve- 
In Wykeham’s statutes, which are now when he died in 1789, his son, Harry me nts would scarcely justify; and the 
printed for the first time, their duties Lee II., succeeded to the fellowship of B tirring record of his consulship at Borne— 
are defined, and their pecuniary interest the new Warden, which he held (with, a on v 8 aid to have ended in 1870, and on 
is no less strictly limited. The Warden brace of fat livings) until 1839; meanwhile p 2 78 in 1872—when “the world was 
is to be nominated by New College; his son,.Harry Lee HI., had been elected going mad and all dreams of civilisation 
the Fellows are to be co-opted. All alike Fellow in 1.827 and survived until 1880. It were at an end,” belongs more properly to 
must be priests, which, of course, implied would be interesting to know how much Italian history. There is matter here for 
celibacy. They have to swear, “ ad sancta this dynasty of Harry Lees drew from extensive treatises “ that would, in all pro- 
Dei Evangelia,” that they will observe all Wykeham’s chest during their continuous liability, interest only a few specialists.” 
and each of the statutes “ secundum planum, occupation of 117 years. It is also worthy of But apart from his devotion to Keats, 
litteralem, et grammaticalem sensum.” note that, in Bishop Huntingford’s warden- Severn possessed a powerful and fascinating 
Their fellowships are to be forfeited if they ship, no less than three of the Fellows personality of his own. In youth, when 
absent themselves from the College for more (including a nephew of Huntingford’s) held “ be been popped unwittingly into 

than a month in any one year, if they acoept prebendal stalls in Huntingford’s cathedral slavery, and doomed to stab copper for 
a living, or if they commit perjury. They church. . seven long years,” he gave up every spare 

are to receive a fixed allowance of money, We should not have cared to recite this moment to the pursuit of painting, and 
of food, and of doth; any surplus of the discreditable story if there were not still more _ often “without a fire, except that 
year’s rents and profits is to be laid up in behind. These clergymen, in addition to supplied by his own enthusiasm”—pro- 
the chest for the benefit of the College, violating Wykeham’s statutes in their own duced a picture which won the gold medal 
It is expressly provided that the School- interest, violated them also to the detriment ^he Royal Academy, though it did mt, 
maBter and Usher shall not take from the of the boys. Not only were the boys M Lord Houghton states (Memoir prefixed 
boys or their parents any fee whatever, habitually half-starved (of which we find t 0 the Alifine Keats, p. xxix.), “ entitle him 
under any pretext. A sort of visitatorial abundant evidence in these pages); but— to have his expenses paid for a visit to 
jurisdiction is reserved to the Warden and will it be believed ?—the Headmaster and Italy and three years’ study there.” In the 
two Fellows of New College, whose official Usher were both allowed to exact consider- i ong hours beside Keats’s death-bed, “he 
title appears to have been “super- able fees from the parents during several W as fortunate enough,” as he puts it, 
visores, though they were commonly styled centuries. We believe that this extortion « never to lose his patience or his temper 
Posers. did not cease until 1834, when Dr. Goddard on t b e most trying topics”; and, as British 

Let us now see how these statutes were (a retired Headmaster) provided an endow- Consul during the Italian struggle 
obeyed. During the few years that re- ment of £25,000 for the purpose of meeting << he wag a 0 f pr i nce fa, the foreign society 
mained of Wykeham’s life, the Fellows a payment which ought to have been 0 f Rome. He went to and fro, always serene, 
seem to have resigned, as a matter of course, discharged out of the corporate revenues, always affable, invariably quick to see the best 
on obtaining preferment. But as early as In defiance of the penalties for perjury, the side of every question, to mediate between 
1406, when Cardinal Beaufort enjoined Warden and Fellows seem to have broken bitter opponents and in bristling disputes.” 
those who had livings to reside upon them, every statute, except the convenient one that As an artist, Severn did not attain tfie 
they sent one of their number to plead the bound them to secrecy. Nor is this all. first rank, but he was evidently regarded 
excuse of a Papal Bull which never existed, When the boys were driven into rebellion with respect by men of real taste among his 
and to bribe the episcopal registrar. Hence- by Huntingford’s mismanagement, he ex- contemporaries. His many portraits of 
forth this statute was broken with impunity; pelled thirty-seven of them in a batch (in- Keats form a unique memorial of the poet; 
and Warden Huntingford, in the present eluding a future bishop and three generals); and he gained the rare distinction of seeing 
century, who happened to be also Bishop and he gave as his reason, not that they had one of his religious paintings hung in a 
of Hereford, used to require candidates for been disobedient, but that they had com- Roman church. He was something of a 
ordination to come to him at Winchester mitted the unpardonable crime of—perjury! musician, and also a voluminous writer, 
from his remote diocese. Needless to add For the boys, too, had to swear to the His style was graphic, but frequently in- 
that, after the Reformation, the Fellows statutes, though it is safe to affirm that accurate and diffuse; and Mr. Sharp’s 
held themselves discharged from the con- they were never allowed to read them, extracts fully justify his unflattering esti- 
dition of celibacy. A Winchester fellowship When one thinks of these things, one recalls mate of Severn as an author. Still there is a 
thus became a provision for life, with rights the malison that Charles Lamb imprecated certain weird charm in “ The Pale Bride.” 
of patronage in addition. According to the on the author of certain practices at Christ’s The spirit of Keats at once overshadowed 
statutes, the money stipend of a Fellow was Hospital “ five and thirty years ago.” and illumined his whole life. They prob- 

£5 a year, which was raised in 1560 to If we have written strongly, it is because ably met first in 1816, when Severn was 
£6 6s. What they actually received will we feel strongly. Ourselves once recipients still an engraver’s apprentice, aged twenty- 
probably never be made known; for— of Wykeham’s charity, it is out of loyalty to two. The poet’s eyes had rested on him 
incredible as it may appear—no record of it his memory that we would brand as they “ like the hazel eyes of a wild gipsy" 
was ever confided to the bursar’s accounts, deserve those who thus perverted to their maid, set in the face of a young god; ” and 
Their dividends were derived mainly from own profit his benevolent design. We thank from that day he would “intrude his 
fines on the periodical renewal of leases, and the Bursar for having told the truth, with- miniature self upon Keats’s superior society 
these fines are nowhere entered. Common out fear or favour; and we hope that the whenever he could. Keats, for his part, was 
report used to place the income of a Fellow new Governing Body, despite the havoc delighted to gain some knowledge of paint- 
at £600 a year, with as much more from a they have wrought to the old fabric, may be ing and music, so that the friendship grew 
College living. The Warden perhaps encouraged by public opinion in their task apace. Four years passed before Keats s 
received the value of four fellowships, as of restoring the pristine glory of Domus breakdown in health and his determination 
his original stipend was £20, four-fold that Wiccamica. Jas. S. Cotto.n*. to visit Italy. Other friends were not at 
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hand, and Severn eagerly volunteered 
accompany him. Everyone was encouraging 
except his father, who strongly objected to 
what was certainly an act of quixotic 
devotion. 

“ It was after midnight,” writes Severn, “ when 
I reached home, and I found my father sunk 
down with extreme grief in his armchair. At 
last, when my mother and sisters had finished 
packing my trunk, and the time had eome for 
me to leave, my brother Tom and I tried to lift 
up the trunk, but it was beyond us, and so I 
asked my father for his help. He rose up in an 
apparent passion of madness, and swore that if 
■without Ms touching it the trunk was never to 
be lifted at all, it should not be touched by him. 
This was a terrible change in his demeanour, 
for which I was quite unprepared. No time 
was to be lost, ana so I proceeded upstairs to 
take farewell of my younger brother. My poor 
father, in his abstraction, stood in the doorway, 
and, as I attempted to pass him, struck me 
down to the ground. This made a tragic scene 
of it, for his love for me was unbounded; 
indeed, his often-avowed delight in my com¬ 
pany, and my being his eldest son, conspired to 
make this blow like an act of madness. My 
dear mother interposed, as also my sister and 
friends, to protect me. Tom, then nineteen 
years old and strong, held my father against 
the door, but required assistance to do it 
effectually. With my dear home in this most 
melancholy plight I had to leave, and did leave 
with such agitation and trembling nerves that 
I was obliged to be supported for a few minutes. 
All this was long before daylight, and the 
gloom seemed to increase the horror attendant 
on my departure.” 

Thus tragically began the most impres¬ 
sive episode of Severn’s life. It is recorded 
fully in these pages, for the most part in 
his own words, and forms unquestionably 
the most valuable part of the work. Every¬ 
one who can recognise the beauty of good¬ 
ness or the magnetism of genius will read 
the story of perfect friendship with eagerness 
and uninterrupted pleasure. It is gratifying 
to learn further mat Severn and Charles 
Brown, at any rate, were free from blame 
in the painful jealousies that arose among 
Keats’s friends about the writing of his 
Life. Where so many were authors of some 
consideration, the difficulties were perhaps 
inevitable. 

Finally, The Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn is full of absorbing interest, and 
contains, moreover, some side-lights on the 
characters of the genial Charles Brown, of 
Gladstone, Wordsworth, Buskin, Trelawny, 
and Browning’s “ Waring.” The excellent 
reproductions of Severn’s drawings and the 
appendices increase the value of the book. 
Condensation, however, is injudicious when 
it admits no allusion to the death of Severn’s 
wife beyond a footnote; and references 
would have been rendered easier by the 
printing of dates in the headlines. Only 
occasionally has Mr. Sharp indulged in 
undue exuberance of language; and he has 
assuredly earned our deepest gratitude by 
Mb memoir of the artist and friend who 
(with all submission I would suggest) has 
left us his own best epitaph in the words: 

“ Poor Keats has me ever by him, and shadows 
out the form of one solitary friend; he opens 
his eyes in great doubt and horror, but when 
they fall on me they dose gently, open quietly 
and dose again, till he sinks to sleep.” 

Beginald Bbimley Johnson. 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By 

David F. Schloss. (Williams & Norgate.) 

As a contributor to Mr. Charles Booth’s 
monumental work, Labour and Life of the 
People, as also to various periodicals of high 
standing, Mr. Schloss is well entitled to a 
hearing on industrial questions. The idea 
of his work appears to have been antici¬ 
pated by a French writer, M. A. Gibon, in 
a paper, “ des divers modes de remunera¬ 
tion du travail,” read in May, 1890, before 
the Congrfs des Societes Savantes (see 
p. 180); but the relation of a mere paper to 
a volume like the present one can at most 
be only that of a sketch to a finished picture, 
besides that M. Gibon’s paper would seem 
cMefly to deal with continental experiences. 
Mr. Schloss has—without ever running into 
excess or prolixity—brought together a vast 
number of important facts relating to his 
subject, and marshalled them with remark¬ 
able ability. It need hardly be said that 
his volume does not read as easily as a 
novel, yet—barring, perhaps, a table or 
two—it is not likely that any person inter¬ 
ested in the subject will leave a page 
unread, whether he agree with the author 
or not. 

After an introduction, Mr. Schloss deals, 
in eleven chapters, with the different kinds 
of wages, which he classes as time-wage, 
piece-wage, task-wage, progressive wages, 
collective task-wage, collective piece-wage, 
collective progressive wages, contract work, 
and co-operative work. The next four 
chapters treat of piece-wage foremanahip 
and sub-contract, the objections entertained 
to the latter, and the interference of public 
authorities in wegard to it. The whole 
remainder of the book deals in fourteen 
chapters with co-operation, profit sharing, 
and product sharing. 

The earlier half of the book (pp. 1-140)— 
i.e., that devoted to the subject of wages 
and subsidiarily of sub-contracts—appears to 
me the more valuable one. Mr. ScMoss 
acutely points out that, wMle on the one 
hand “ time-wage very often has a recog¬ 
nised piece-basis, the remuneration received 
by the operative being fixed with a distinct 
relation, tacit or expressed, to the amount 
of the labour wHch he performs within the 
period in respect of which that remunera¬ 
tion is received ” ; on the other hand, “ all 
forms of piece-wage virtually rest upon a 
time basis.” ItfoUows that, so long as this 
is really the case, time-wages and piece- 
wages are but the two sides of one shield. 
Time-wages are good so long as a fair 
amount of work is done during the time; 
piece-wages are good so long as a fair 
amount of time is spent over the work. 
Mr. ScMoss, indeed, very properly observes 
that there are many kinds of work (of wMoh he 
gives instances) “ in wMch time-wage work 
is preferred by the employer.” He might 
have generalised his statement, and pointed 
out, as I had occasion to do forty years ago 
(The Master Engineers and their Workmen, 
p. 50), that time payments are “ universally 
adopted, the more responsible and delicate 
are the duties, and consequently the more 
upright must be the persons selected to 
fulfil them: ” that we do not pay the Prime 
Minister by the job, nor contract with the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer for budgets so 
much a dozen. 

It is an important observation of Mr. 
ScMoss that, “ in estimating the extent of 
the injurious pressure exercised by the 
method of piece-wage, it is necessary to 
take into account not alone purely physical 
over-exertion, but also mental strain and 
worry ” (p. 38). 

“We are far too prone,” he says further on 
(p. 39), "to forget that working men have 
nerves as well as muscles, and that brain fatigue 
is by no means a monopoly of those to whom 
we ignorantly and arrogantly confine the desig¬ 
nation of ‘brain-workers.’ Nothing, as a 
matter of fact, can be more wearing to a man 
than to have to perform an operation demand¬ 
ing delioate and accurate adjustment' against 
time.’ ” 

Nor are such cases confined to cases of 
piece-work. It is within my knowledge 
that a railway pointsman already receiving 
Mgh wages at an important junction refused 
the offer of a further rise, and emigrated to 
Australia, simply because the strain of look¬ 
ing out for hundreds of trains a day was 
more than he could bear. 

In reference to sub-contracts, Mr. ScMoss 
acutely observes that a method wMch is 
spoken of in terms of laudation by econo¬ 
mists and social reformers, such as Cairnes 
and Thornton, and by practical business 
men, such as Denny and Lord Brassey, is 
the same which, “ under the sinister appella¬ 
tion of the * sweating system,’ has recently 
aroused in an unparalleled manner the 
indignation of the public, and has formed 
the subject of inquiry on the part of a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords.” 
He has no difficulty in showing that the 
term “sweating system” is very variously 
applied. I believe it, indeed, to have grown 
up in the simplest way out of such cases as 
that described in Kingsley’s Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty, where six men with their 
“ sweater ” worked, no doubt streaming with 
perspiration, in one small room not more 
than six feet square, without chimney and 
without ventilation, in which the six also 
slept, paying each 2s. 6d. a week for lodging 
(three in a bed), and seldom earning more 
money than to pay for lodging and board. 
From tailoring or sMrt making the term has 
been extended to the employment of middle¬ 
men in other trades, and at last lo the 
taking of any undue profit from work. 
The term, in short, is not one capable of 
scientific application. 

With respect to profit-sharing, and to 
the opposite opinions wMch have been ex¬ 
pressed of it by employers who have tried 
it, there is one very simple observation to 
be made. Since the workman’s share in 
the profit is independent of all control on 
his part, and depends entirely on the 
employer, the practice can never succeed 
except where there is absolute confidence in 
the employer—in Ms honesty, Ms resources, 
and Ms ability—on the part of the work¬ 
men ; and this is more especially the case 
where the profit is capitalised or its pay¬ 
ment deferred for a less or greater period. 
No profit-sharing scheme, for instance, can 
be expected to succeed where an employer 
has been in conflict with his workmen. 
There is thus a personal element in all cases 
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of profit-sharing, which is for the most part 
too delicate tor investigation; and both 
successes and failures are alike almost 
devoid of scientific value, however im¬ 
portant ethically. Profit-sharing, in short, 
does not really represent an economical 
method, but a series of experiments, ad¬ 
mittedly most beneficial when they do 
succeed. 

In dealing with the subject of co-opera¬ 
tion, Mr. Schloss, while combating Miss 
Beatrice Potter’s theory that in an associa¬ 
tion for consumption there is no selling 
when a member buys a loaf from his 
store, yet practically comes to the 
same conclusion with her as against 
co-operation in production, by the workers 
becoming their own employers. For him 
the “ immense significance ” of industrial 
co-operation lies simply in “the fact that 
those by whom these co-operative enter¬ 
prises are conducted are working men.” 
His own ideal seems to be what may be 
termed co-operation in labour only—the 
employer entering 

“ into a contract with a co-operative body, self- 
elected and self-governed, for the sale to him 
of so much work for so much money. To this 
co-operative group will, of course, be conceded 
no right whatever to have any, even the smallest, 
voice in settling the financial details of the 
business—such as the purchase of the raw 
materials, the determination of the manner in 
which these materials are to be worked up, or 
their sale in the finished state. On the other 
hand, within their own province, that is to say 
in all that concerns the organisation of their 
own labour, the co-operative employes will 
possess the most absolute discretion, the only 
right claimed by the employer being the right 
to receive in full the results for which he has 
agreed to pay.” 

But, surely, if it be good that labour 
should be harmonised and self-controlled, 
it must be good that production, of 
which labour is the aim, should be har¬ 
monised and self - controlled also. The 
capacity for directing the carrying-out of a 
labour-contract successfully and remunera¬ 
tively is, perhaps, even greater than that 
required for carrying out the whole under¬ 
taking of which that contract is an element, 
since of all macliines the most difficult to 
manage is your human machine with a will 
in it, and your successful labour-contractor 
is not likely always to remain such only. 
Again, to mention only one detail, in the 
settling of which Mr. Schloss would exclude 
the workers from “ even the smallest voice,” 
the purchase of the raw material, this is 
a matter which sometimes vitally concerns 
them— e.g., through the danger to life 
arising through the use of materials pro¬ 
ceeding from animals which have died of 
anthrax or other contagious diseases—and 
on which at all times their opinion is most 
valuable, since no one can estimate so 
thoroughly the quality of a material as he 
who works on it or works it up. Such an 
ideal, therefore, as that of Mr. Schloss 
remains insufficient and unsatisfactory. It 
may be fully admitted that co-operative 
production directed by the workers has not 
succeeded hitherto, but it does not follow 
that it never will; and there are many indi¬ 
cations that the workers are slowly acquir¬ 
ing the moral and intellectual capacity, the 
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experience and the command of capital, 
which are needed for the purpose. 

In the meanwhile, careful economic 
studies like those of Mr. Schloss are ex¬ 
tremely valuable—perhaps even more so to 
the working man than to the employer or 
the philanthropist. 

John M. Ludlow. 


A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers. 

By Lewis Campbell. (Percival.) 

In preparing this little treatise Prof. 
Campbell had no intention, as he informs us, 
of rivalling such works as Haigh’s Attic 
Theatre or A. Muller’s Riihnemlterthilmer. 
His hope has rather been (to use his own 
words) that by “ recording impressions made 
upon himself by somewhat close and long 
continued study of the originals, he might 
assist the reader of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, whether in Greek or English, 
to enter more completely into the spirit and 
intention of their works.” This hope, we 
may say at the outset, has been very fully 
realised, in spite of the difficulties that 
always beset an attempt to put into popular 
language a subject whose technicalities 
almost necessitate special knowledge on the 
part of the learner as well as the teacher. 
If every now and then Prof. Campbell 
seems to be undecided as to whether he 
is addressing the instructed few or the 
uninstructed many, the general impression 
left on this critic’s mind after perusal of the 
“Guide” is one of singular lucidity and 
directness as regards the language employed. 
And while those who have never learnt or, 
having learnt, have forgotten their Greek are 
thus excellently provided for, no classical 
student can read these pages without gaining 
much from the author’s clever suggestions 
and interesting analyses. Prof. Campbell 
has the art (alas! so rare) of wearing his 
learning lightly, and displays on several 
occasions that sense of humour which by no 
means always goes with ripe scholarship. 
Thus from first to last his book is pleasant 
reading; and considering the widespread 
interest which has been aroused during 
recent years by the performance of Greek 
plays both in the original and in English, 
one may confidently predict that it will 
prove a success. 

After a stimulating discussion of the 
question “What is Tragedy?” in the 
course of whioh Aristotle’s famous defini¬ 
tion is carefully explained and in the main 
accepted as satisfactory, the author pro¬ 
ceeds to draw certain obvious distinctions 
between its ancient and modern forms, and 
next devotes a chapter to its origin and 
growth. So far he is on well-trodden 
ground, and there is nothing particularly 
novel in what he finds to say; but his 
remarks on the “ Subjects of Creek Tra¬ 
gedy,” which follow the above, are original, 
and have an independent value of their own. 
Prof. Campbell is Stivbs opifao-Oai —a “ dab ” 
at defining, if we may be excused the ex¬ 
pression—and in this section of his work he 
is congenially employed. He starts with a 
classification of the fables as (1) Super¬ 
human and (2) Heroic, and then subdivides 
the latter into (1) Legends connected with 


great cities, (2) Fanhellenic legends, and 
(3) Fables having no apparent national or 
political significance. We cannot of course 
follow him into all the ramifications of these 
sub-divisions; but in dealing with the 
first head he is careful to point out 
that “ the myths and legends of purely 
Attic origin and bearing form but a 
trifling proportion of the number,” wheroas 
Argos and Thebes furnished plots for some 
eighty or ninety dramas, the reason being 
that theatrical conventions had crystallised 
before Athens had completely grasped the 
fact of her own supremacy. Of Pan- 
hellenic legends, he specifies those con¬ 
nected with (1) The Trojan Expedition, 
(2) The Voyage of the Argonauts, and (3) 
The Calydonian Hunt, the first of which 
sub-heads might, of course, be indefinitely 
broken up again. A list of miscellaneous 
subjects “ taken from uncertain sources and 
slightly, if at all, connected with the great 
interests hitherto considered” brings the 
chapter to a dose. 

In treating of the “ Conditions of Bepre- 
sentation,” Prof. Campbell shows himself 
alive to the questions which have been 
recently raised by Dr. Diirpfeld and others 
withregard to the structural arrangements of 
the Greek theatre. These difficulties are not 
yet fully solved; and pending the decision of 
those who dig, the author contents himself 
with offering provisionally a few remarks 
upon the new theory “ which,” as he says, 
“ even if ultimately invalidated, cannot fail 
to modify existing notions ” based mainly 
upon the canons of Vitruvius. 

Among much that is interesting in the 
later contents of the book we can only here 
allude to the chapter dealing with “The 
Fragments of Lost Plays ” (of which several 
samples are given in excellent verse trans¬ 
lations), and another containing an attempt 
to show, byway of illustration, how the story 
of Cambyses might be arranged for repre¬ 
sentation as an Athenian drama. Nor must 
we forget the lecture with which the volume 
concludes on “How to enjoy Greek 
Tragedy.” In this Prof. Campbell, after 
proving what pleasure can be derived from 
translations and dramatic reading, sym¬ 
pathetically reviews the various performances 
of Greek dramas in this country and else¬ 
where, since Prof. Fleeming .Tonkin led the 
way at Edinburgh with the “Frogs” of 
Aristophanes in 1873, and expresses himself 
as being in favour of employing English 
rather than Greek for the medium of such 
productions. On the whole, one is inclined to 
believe that the balance of opinion is against 
him on this point, but he supports his view 
by some undeniably powerful arguments. 
Whether acted in Greek or English, how¬ 
ever, these performances cannot fail to have 
an elevating effect upon the national taste, 
corrupted as it has been, by the excessive 
scenic display and the triviality of style and 
subject so characteristic of the theatre of 
to-day, but so wholly alien to the Attic 
stage. 

H. F. Wilson. 
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A Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters, with 
Explanatory Notes and Historical Com¬ 
ments. By C. S. Latham. Edited by 
G. B. Carpenter. With Preface by C. E. 
Norton. (New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; London: Edward Arnold.) 

A pathetic interest attaches to Mr. 
Latham’s book. It was composed, as Mr. 
Norton tells us in a sympathetic preface, 
after the author had been suddenly stricken 
down by paralysis in the flush of youth and 
health. The work was undertaken in com¬ 
petition for the prize offered by the 
American Dante Society for the best trans¬ 
lation of Dante’s letters with historical 
comments. The author died before the 
decision of the committee awarding him the 
prize could be made known to him. It is 
only fair to add that the work was never 
really completed. The vital question as to 
the authenticity of the various letters was 
practically left untouched by Mr. Latham, 
though doubtless it had been his intention 
to deal with it fully. This omission has 
been to some extent supplied by Mr. Car¬ 
penter in an Appendix to the volume. 

Though we are not so informed, it is 
evident that the text from which the trans¬ 
lation is made is that printed by Fraticelli 
in vol. iii. of his edition of the minor works 
of Dante. It is to be regretted that Frati- 
celli’s text was followed in preference to 
that of Giuliani, which, though far from 
being definitive, is without question the 
most satisfactory yet published. 

A critical edition of the letters has been 
promised us by the Society DantescaItalians. 
Until this has appeared, it is idle to attempt 
to discuss the Latin text, the means at 
present available being wholly inadequate 
for the purpose. It is manifest, therefore, 
that this translation cannot be accepted as 
final. Apart from the fact, however, that 
it is based upon an imperfect text of the 
original, it may be regarded, on the whole, 
as a very successful version. We are in¬ 
clined to take exception to the constant use 
of “ ye” for “you, which occasionally has 
a very clumsy effect, and mars what is 
otherwise for the most part vigorous and 
rhythmical English. Considering how 
crabbed and involved the Latin generally is, 
the task of the translator was by no means 
an easy one. He has succeeded, neverthe¬ 
less, in producing a rendering which is at 
once faithful and readable — no small 
achievement under the circumstances. 
Singularly enough, among the least success¬ 
ful translations is that of the famous (and 
probably spurious) letter “Amico Floren¬ 
tine, ” at the close of which Dante rejects 
with scorn the humiliating proposals made 
to him for his return to Florence— 

“ They knew thee not who thought that thou 
could’st dwell 

Where Beatrice dwelt, disgraced in all men’s 
eyes. 

Not such the soul to pass unscathed through 
Hell, 

And stand with Beatrice, pure, in Paradise! ” 

As a specimen of the translator at his best, 
we may mention his version of the conclud¬ 
ing paragraph of the letter addressed by 
Dante to the Italian Cardinals, in which he 
beseeches them to elect an Italian Pope. 
Jf the language is somewhat involved, we 


may remark that that is the defect of the 
original, a defect which no translation with 
any claims to fidelity can altogether remove. 
It would be easy to paraphrase or recast 
Dante’s language, so as to produce a suc¬ 
cession of smooth periods in English ; but 
that is not the translator’s business. It 
must be admitted that Dante’s Latin style 
was anything but good. He had none of 
the grace and purity of diction which dis¬ 
tinguishes the Latinity of Petrarca. Familiar 
as he was with the works of some of the 
greatest masters of classical Latin prose, 
Dante, unlike Petrarca, never seems to 
have been influenced by them in the matter 
of style in his own Latin writings. Hence, 
as we have already remarked, no small 
credit is due to the translator of the Epistolae 
for having so successfully converted Dante’s 
barbarous Latin into good, if not always 
elegant, English. 

It is not easy in every instance to ascer¬ 
tain the exact meaning of the original. 
There is a difficult passage in Letter Y. 
which has not yet been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained, and the difficulty is increased by 
the fact that the reading is not certain. 
Dante says: “ Titan exorietur pacificus, et 
justitia, sine Sole, quasi ad heliotropium 
hebetata, cum primum jubar file vibraverit, 
revirescet.” Mr. Latham translates: “Titan 
shall arise pacific, and justice, which had 
languished without sunshine at the end of 
the winter’s solstice, shall grow green once 
more, when first he darts forth his splen¬ 
dour.” It is doubtful, however, whether 
heliotropium can bear the meaning here 
assigned to it of “ winter-solstice,” although 
that seems to have been the interpretation 
of the old translation attributed to Marsilio 
Ficino. Fraticelli translates heliotropium by 
f or <P eliotropio, taking it to be the plant 
heliotrope. If this be correct, for quasi ad 
we must read quasi ut (with Guiliani), or 
quasi ac (with Mr. Lowell). Witte objects 
that the plant heliotrope was hardly known 
in Dante’s time; but this appears to be a 
mere assertion, for the plant was frequently 
mentioned by medieval writers, who got 
their knowledge of it doubtless either from 
Pliny or from the familiar story of the 
metamorphosis of Clytie by Apollo into a 
heliotrope plant. (Cf. Ovid, Metam. iv., 
256 ff.) 

It is possible, however, that Dante is here 
referring to the well known (legendary) 
property of the precious stone of that name, 
which, when placed in water, had the power 
of altering or dimming the reflection of the 
sun. Cf. the following passage from the 
Lapidaire de Berne (in Pannier’s “ Lapidaires 
framjais du moyen age,” p. 137): 

“ Une pierre qui fait merveilles, 

Onquea n’oi'stes les pareilles, 

Hat nom dyotropia: 

Vertu et force trop i hat. • 

Qui le met en l’aigue, si change 
Le solel en color estrange, 

Puis apres fait l’aigue bolir, 

Et movoir et en haut saillir.” (w. 941 if.) 

The meaning of “ quasi ad heliotropium 
hebetata ” in that case would be “ as it were 
dimmed by the heliotrope.” 

The “ notes and comments” form by no 
means the least valuable portion of this 
volume. The latter consist of a series of 
essays appended to the letters, and are full 


of interesting matter. The most important 
are those on the Conti Guidi, the Malaspina, 
and the Scaligeri (in illustration of Letters 
II., HI., and XL), in which the questions 
as to the identity of the several persons con¬ 
cerned are discussed at considerable length. 
In the essay on the Conti Guidi, Mr. Latham 
disposes of yet another of the picturesque 
legends which abound in the pages of the 
old commentators on Dante. It appears 
that the romantic story of the betrothal of 
Guidoguerra and the good Gualdrada, 
which is told so circumstantially by Ben¬ 
venuto da Imola and Boccaccio, must be 
rejected as altogether apocryphal. 

The difficult question as to the identity of 
the Conte Alessandro da Bomena, whose 
lofty character and “mind in love with 
virtue and at enmity with vice ” are extolled 
in the letter to the Conti Guidi, with the 
Conte Alessandro mentioned in Inf. xxx. as 
having, with his brothers, instigated Maestro 
Adamo to falsify the Florentine gold florin, 
is fully discussed in the same essay. After 
a careful review of the facts, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that they were one 
and the same person. For this reason, if 
for no other, in spite of the opinion of 
Witte, Giuliani, and others, it is equally 
impossible to accept as the composition of 
Dante the letter to the Conti Guidi in which 
Alessandro is so eloquently praised. 

We have already more than once had 
occasion to express doubts as to the genuine¬ 
ness of several of the letters included in 
this volume. It may perhaps bo as well, 
therefore, to give in this connexion a brief 
summary of die whole question as to the 
authenticity of the letters attributed to 
Dante. These are fourteen in number. 
Three, however—those addressed to Mar¬ 
garet of Brabant — are unhesitatingly 
rejected by modern authorities. Of the 
remaining eleven, that written to Guido da 
Polenta, which exists in an Italian version 
only, is likewise almost unanimously con¬ 
demned by recent critics. Fraticelli, how¬ 
ever, admits it in his edition, and it is for 
that reason apparently included in the 
present volume. Of the rest, only three 
appear to be above suspicion, those, namely, 
mentioned by Villani as having been 
addressed respectively to the Florentine 
Government (Letter VI. in this collection), to 
the Emperor Henry YH. (Letter VII.), and 
to the Italian Cardinals (Letter IX.). 

With regard to even these Renier hints 
(Giomale Storico, iii. 113), that the very 
fact of three such letters having been 
specifically mentioned by Villani may have 
suggested the fabrication of them to some 
enterprising humanist. It will be remarked 
that among the doubtful letters is included 
the lengthy epistle to Can Grande della 
Scala (Letter XI.), which has usually been 
regarded as an almost indispensable aid to 
a right understanding of the Dirina Corn- 
media. Giuliani argues strongly in favour 
of its authenticity ; but there are un¬ 
doubtedly several grave difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance, which have not yet 
been satisfactorily disposed of. In the 
discussion of this question, it frequently 
happens that critics adduce passages and 
phrases from authentic works of Dante as 
proofs of the genuineness of compositions 
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in which similar expressions occur. They 
are apt to forget that all such arguments 
are two-edged. Clever and unscrupulous 
literary forgers, like Gian Mario Filelfo, for 
instance, whose impudent impostures have 
been well exposed by Dr. Moore (Dante and 
his Early Biographers, pp. 94 fE), were not 
likely to neglect so obvious an expedient as 
the introduction of Dantesque phraseology 
into their fabrications, so as to give them the 
necessary colorito dantesco. There can be no 
definite settlement of the question as to which 
letters Dante did write and which he did not, 
until some competent critic has made a 
careful examination of the MSS. at Eome and 
Florence in which the letters are contained. 
Unfortunately there are strong reasons for 
suspecting the authority of these MSS. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that in the pre¬ 
paration of the critical edition promised by 
the Society Dantesca Italiana the supreme 
importance of this point will not be ignored. 

The editor of this volume has performed 
a somewhat delicate task with judgment 
and ability. Besides the appendix already 
referred to, he has supplied a number of 
supplementary footnotes, chiefly references, 
which add considerably to the value and 
usefulness of the work. In correction of 
a note on p. 170 (for which the editor is not 
responsible), we may point out that Henry 
of Luxemburg did not die in April, 1313, 
as is there stated, but in August of the 
same year; his death, which took place at 
Buonconvento, near Siena, being due to a 
malarious fever contracted during the 
“ deadly Tuscan summer.” We have 
noticed one or two errors in the appendix. 
Francesco Filelfo’s son is spoken of (p. 271) 
as Giovan Maria (sic) Filelfo; and we are 
twice (pp. 278, 279) referred to Giuliani’s 
“ Opere minore (sic) di Dante,” instead of 
the “OpereLatinethe mistake, “Opere 
minor#,” occurs again on p. 273. 

We are now in possession of English 
translations, more or less satisfactory, of all 
Dante’s important prose works, Latin and 
Italian. Our thanks are due to the Council 
of the American Dante Society for the 
encouragement they gave to the present 
enterprise. The volume, which will be 
welcomed by all students of Dante, forms 
a worthy memento of the labours of one 
who, in the last years of his life, during 
a period of almost constant physical suffer¬ 
ing, laid to heart the noble words (attributed 
to Dante) which he himself has translated: 

“ Although the bitterness of woe weighs upon 
us, for the loss of the bodily parts, if we con¬ 
sider the intellectual parts that remain, surely 
the light of a sweet consolation will arise before 
the eyes of the mind ” ( Epist . ii. 2). 

Paget Toynbee. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Nevermore. By Rolf Boldrewood. In 3 
vols. (Macmillans.) 

That Stick. By Charlotte M. Tonge. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

One Woman's Way. By Edmund Pendleton. 
(Appleton.) 

Golden Face. By Bertram Mitford. 
(Trischler.) 


Pambaniso. By Thomas Ross Beattie, 

(Sampson Low.) 

In the Midst of Life. By Ambrose Bierce. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Muckle Jock and other Stories. By Malcolm 

McLennan. (Macmillans.) 

Tales of the Heather. By Emma Rose 

Mackenzie. (Inverness: Mackenzie.) 

Nevermore is perhaps the best story of the 
Rolf Boldrewood series, regarded simply as 
a story and from the standpoint of plot 
interest. But otherwise it suffers somewhat 
from its very excellence. It is not an 
exceptionally good picture of Australian 
life a few years ago. The men—and still 
more the women—who figure in it seem 
bent, not so much on living easily and in 
moral undress on what, ■pace Emerson, is 
much more deserving of the title of “ the 
great sloven continent ” than America, as 
on playing their parts in the tragic drama of 
Lance Trevanion. For onoe, too, this least 
tricky of present day writers has resorted 
to one of the most familiar of stage devices 
—the strong physical resemblance between 
the hero of the story and the villain who 
happens also to be his father’s illegitimate 
son. When all these deductions are made, 
however, Nevermore must be allowed to be 
one of the best novels of the period. It is 
quite as “ strong ” in point of character and 
incident as even the finest of Mr. Baring 
Gould’s stories, and there is not even a 
suspicion of mere strenuosity about it. In 
addition, the canvas in Nevermore is not too 
filled with figures. Lance Trevanion, his 
sinister double Lawrence Trevanna, Kate 
and Jessie, the evil and the good genius of 
the Lawless family, and the marvellous (but 
not too marvellous) police officer—these are 
really all the prominent characters in the 
book, and not one of them can be said to 
obtain an excess of attention from the author. 
There is, however, one weak personality, 
that of Estelle Chaloner. She, as being 
bound up with Lance Trevanion’s early life 
in England, ought to have been the con¬ 
necting link between the old country and 
Australia; whereas, even in point of sheer 
womanliness, she has to yield to the other¬ 
wise secondary Tess Lawless. Lance, as a 
man pursued by the relentless Aeschylean 
Fates, is a very fine study in tragedy. His 
life as a convict unjustly convicted recalls, 
and is not in the slightest degree inferior to, 
certain of the best and best-known passages 
in Charles Reade. 

That Stick is not only a pleasant, well- 
told, healthy story, but it is a careful study 
of a number of characters, who here recall Mr. 
Norris’s and there Annie Swan’s, and are, 
in fact, all Miss Yonge’s own. “ That Stick,” 
as may easily be conjectured, is a very 
good, honest man who, having unexpectedly 
attained position, proceeds to share it with 
the plain governess who has so long had 
possession of his affections. They lead the 
life of Darby and Joan rather than of Lord 
and Lady Burleigh, and have their troubles, 
more especially with his disappointed and 
selfish relatives. They have suso one ad¬ 
venture—the spiriting away of their child. 
The main purpose of this book is to show 
the infiuenoe for good that can be exercised 


by characters of the type of the patient 
Mary and her almost too-well-intentioned 
husband upon morally inferior though not 
utterly bad natures. This purpose, it may 
at least be said, is successfully accomplished. 
It need not be added that there is an abun¬ 
dance of dericalised society in That Stick, 
and that its members talk somewhat 
learnedly. Altogether this is one of the best 
of the not purely historical novels that Miss 
Yonge has published. 

“ It seems to me,” says Roger Peyton to 
Agatha Floyd, on meeting her for the seoond 
time, “that we are prone to exaggerate 
the necessity of self-immolation. It is an 
open question whether, since we were not 
consulted as to our implication in the prooess 
called living, we are not justified in seeking 
reasonable redress from its disappointment 
in its resources.” There are far too many 
appalling Americanisms, both of thought 
and of language, like this in One Woman’s 
Way. At his best, indeed, Mr. Pendleton 
out-Jameses Mr. Hemy James. The 
ordinary Philistine mind, too, which is 
perhaps, a better judge of affairs of the 
heart than any other, will get tired of 
Agatha’s endless “considerations,” reflec¬ 
tions, and self-analyBis, which result in her 
marrying Roger Peyton when he is little 
better wan the wreck of a man. One 
Woman’s Way, however, is a really mar¬ 
vellous exhibition of modern American or 
rather Bostonian ultra-culture. When one is 
tired of it, and of “ a quaintness that is an 
excellent substitute for wit—* blushing, 
laughing acknowledgment of lack of 
spnghthness, a deprecating way of dis¬ 
claiming cleverness ’’—one can always fall 
back on Agatha’s unfortunate, reckless, yet 
very human father, who, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, would have been a superior 
Captain Costigan. 

Qoldevf Face is an average story of the 
kind that Mr. Milford seems to have a 
special faoulty for producing. It differs 
from its predecessors chiefly in this, that the 
scene is hud not in the South Africa of to¬ 
day, but in the Wild West of some time 
ago, when it was only too easy to meet 
the Sioux on the war path. Golden Face is 
quite as exciting as most stories from the 
same pen, although it has, perhaps, more of 
a “ manufactured” look. Colonel Vipan,or 
Vallance, is a trifle too hard in nature for a 
first-class hero, and the revenge which he 
takes at the end of the volume is positively 
ungentlemanly for a man who is nothing if 
not a gentleman. Undeniably, the wilder 
scenes m the book are sketched with great 
power, and several of the characters in it-^ 
in particular Colonel Yipan’s “pardner,” 
Smokestack Bill—are admirably pourtrayed. 
Altogether, there has been published nothing 
better in the shape of a novel dealing with 
Red Indian life than Golden Face sinoe the 
days of Mayne Reid. 

Pambaniso would have been more success¬ 
ful as a story if there had been more 
romance in it, and less historical and socio¬ 
logical information. Pambaniso may be a 
hero as Kaffirs are or have been. He is 
quite equal to any number of treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils, and is by no means 
a monogamist. He is also, however, quite 
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capable of doing savagely chivalrous things, 
such as running away with—and marrying 
—maidens in distress. Further, Pambaniso 
contains a great deal that is interesting 
about the murderous and licentious rites of 
Kaffir land, and altogether it will be found 
a useful book by the scientific student of 
anthropology. 

In In the Midst of Life we have quite an 
American Wiertz Gallery. Mr. Bierce’s 
“ tales of soldiers and civilians,” to quote 
the alternative title of his book, end badly 
with the exception of the last, which is as 
much out of place here as a laughing child 
in a Golgotha, no doubt for the good reason 
that their author’s whole philosophy is that 
in the midst of life we are in death. Who¬ 
ever wishes “strength” will find it here 
even to a Kipling extent, more especially in 
those of the stories which deal with some 
of the minor agonies of the Civil War. 

“ A Son of the Gods,” “ A Bough Tussle,” 
and “ The Affair at Coulter’s Notch ” ought 
to be especially welcome to all who delight 
to sup on horrors. There is too much 
straining after painfully comic effect in 
“ Parker Adderson, Philosopher,” but there 
is no doubt whatever as to the almost over¬ 
powering cleverness of it, and especially of 
its close. Mr. Bierce’s soldiers are evidently 
drawn from the life; his civilians are only 
so to a limited extent. 

Messrs. Macmillan have done well in 
reprinting a selection of stories published 
twenty years ago, in two series, by the 
late Malcolm McLennan under the title 
of Peasant Life in the North. Some of 
these, in particular “ Widow Macraw,” 
“Jamphlin Jamie,” and above all “The 
Dandy Drainer,” are stronger, more patient, 
more life-like stories illustrative of Scotch 
humble life, with its sorrows and sins, than 
any that have been written by authors of 
more recent date, and of greater gifts of 
style than Mr. McLennan. 

Miss Mackenzie’s thin but well-packed 
little volume, to which she has given the 
title of Tales of the Heather , naturally recalls 
some similar performances by the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and still more Wilson’s Tales of 
the Borders. She has not, however, the 
graphic power of Hogg, and still less of 
Wilson, when that unequal writer is at 
his best. Unquestionably, however, she has 
made a good selection from the materials 
legendary, historical, and half-legendary 
half-historical, which she has found to her 
hand in the Highlands. If not the best 
volume of the kind in point of literary 
execution that we have read, it is the 
most comprehensive. The style is old- 
fashioned ; an imitation of Sir Walter Scott 
is suggested by such a sentence as the 
following, which is as neat as any in the 
book:— 

“The owner, Mr. Cuthbert, was a wealthy 
and highly-respected townsman, a bailie to 
boot, and though the shop was low-ceilinged 
and badly-lighted, it contained a valuable and 
extensive stock of rich silks and brocades, fine 
broadcloths of the bright shades of colour then 
affected by the beaux of the day, satins, velvets, 
and costly ribbons, fine laces from Ireland, 
finer damasks from Holland, delicate laces from 


France, and all the other materials which went troublesome only in the having. And that stage 
to constitute the stock of a wealthy merchant the geese are never allowed to reach. Alsace is a 

• « « .. " l l r_11 _Iii_A__’ll_ _1 


two hundred years ago.” 

William Wallace. 


land of small cultivators—especially in viticul¬ 
ture—hence its agricultural prosperity. A vine¬ 
yard of two and a half acres is considered a large 
property for a family. Holdings of two-fifths 
of an acre are not uncommon. Dr. Guyot states 
that the peasant can produce a hectolitre of wine 
at a cost to himself of seven or eight francs ; 
he sells it at fifteen francs. But Mr. Wolff s 


TWO BOOKS OF CONTINENTAL ^Tt^^^t^ produce a hectoUtee of wtoe 
1 ua ill,. a cost to himself of seven or eight francs ; 

The Country of the Vosges. By Henry W. Wolff, he sells it at fifteen francs. But Mr. Wolffs 
(Longmans.) This is an interesting book, full information is by no means restricted to 
of curious and valuable information. We political and economical questions. His pages 
fancy that politics have no great attraction for teem with allusions to legendary and 
Mr. Wolff, but no one can write on Alsace and antiquarian lore. The limits of our space for- 
Lorraine without touching on burning ques- bid our entering this attractive field. Suffice it 
tions. The author’s views are temperate and to say that the book can be highly recommended 
unbiassed. Quoting Mr. Freeman, he says the to all who take an interest in the historic lands 
German government may be “ better,” but 0 f Alsace and Lorraine. 

the French is “more attractive” to the , ,, . n . . 10on . onn ~__ 

governed. Except in Metz and Mitlhausen, n ’jJ£ a g M.D.,’ United States ^Minister 

whose trade with France has been injured by . - % , *, Q \ T * 

ass? assm* - ,or F “ i 

P ^ ' sador, and having thereby access to fuller 

“To hear Alsatians protest in the broadest German, me ans of information than fall to the lot of 
‘We are French; ’ to listen to their glorifying unofficial persons, we expect to find proofs of 
° Ver Germftn ~ lfc 18 aU 80 the latest and most accurate knowledge. If 
palpabyp . , the reader look for such in this work he will 

Metz is now only known as a fortified town; it h e sorely disappointed. The only statistics 
was once far otherwise. There was an old referred to in detail in this volume are those 


saying in Germany—“ If I possessed a Frank- 0 f ig82. In an appendix 
fort I should spend it at Metz.” Since this financial condition of Porti 


ancient town has ceased to be French she stated,” but no attempt is made to show which 

1 -- - 1 An kn ___ _ f-A. ’ - C 


has ceased to be prosperous. No such fate 0 f these various statements is correct. The 
has befallen the trade of Mulhausen, but its author mentions with pride that he has held 
merchants (not its working classes) cherish a the position of Agricultural Commissioner in the 
“ cupboard love for the French connexion. United States, and he frequently alludes to his 
As regards the languages spoken in Alsace and taste for agriculture; yet he gives as a proof 
Lorraine, the division between French and of the fertility of Portugal a yield “ of wheat 
German is altogether capricious. from five to ten bushels per acre, and rye in 

“ The boundary between the two languages twists about the same proportion”! On p. 65 


we read “ the 
;al is variously 


German is altogether capricious. from five to ten bushels per acre, and rye in 

“ The boundary between the two languages twists about the same proportion”! On p. 65 
about at acute angles and in sharp curves, and with an Portugal is spoken of as having been “the 
utter absence of anything like a neutral compound most powerful empire in the world, and Lisbon 
zone. You bid good-bye in a hamlet where the richest and busiest emporium in Europe.” 
nothing is spoken but French, and a mile further a strange lack of political insight is shown in 

<i«a mVon a walonmn in hmod (Invmon I * ° 1 


are given a welcome in broad German.” the remark on the value of Portuguese bonds, 

If in point of language the two rivals are p. 198; and by the assertion, p. 187, “Her 
equally matched, there is no comparison present repose is impressive,” et seq. There is 
between them when you enter the region of not a single sentence in the whole book which 
folk-lore and custom. Then you stand on firm gives us any such information as we should 
f some forty or fifty expect to have been within easy reach of one 


Teutonic ground. Of some forty or fifty expect to have been within easy reach of one 
children’s games played in Alsace, there is but in Dr. Loring’s position. In place of this we 
one known to be of French origin and requiring have elaborate descriptions, in the style of 


the use of French words; and that character- guide-books and of newspaper reporting, of the 
istically, say the Germans, bears the title several royal palaces, monasteries, churches, 
Didble vient. Alsace has been described as villas, and country houses around Cintra and 


“ le pays admirable, mais malheureusement 
place entre le marteau de la France et l’enclume 


Lisbon. The writer never crossed the Tagus to 
the south, nor advanced farther than Coimbra 


de l’Allemagne.” Unhappy in their political to the north. We have long accounts of the 


surroundings, 
boars of Lot 


, the Alsatians and their neigh- 
irraine are happy in every other. 


author’s official reception by Dom Luis, 
verbatim reports of his speech to the King, of 


Theirs is a land of plenty. “Das herrliche the royal answer, and of the comments of a 
Elsass,” broke forth enthusiastic Goethe, and Lisbon newspaper thereupon; of the funeral 
Pope Leo IX. owned himself proud of having ceremonies of Dom Luis, of those of the corona- 
been bom “ in dulcis Elisatii finibus.” The tion of his successor, Dom Carlos, of various 
mineral and industrial wealth of Alsace is enor- receptions and dinners. And mixed with all 
mous. Of the 5,100,000 spindles turning in the these is a confused mass of guide-book history 
German Empire, no fewer than 2,100,000 are in and learning, with constant repetition. From 
Alsace alone. Thirty-two per cent, of the pro Mar ch 3 to April 4 Dr. Loring and his family 
vincial population are engaged in manufactures, take a trip by sea to Gibraltar, Naples, Borne, 
Although Alsace is the largest wine-producing Tangiers, Cadiz, Seville, and back by way of 
country in Germany, yet she does not pro- Badajoz. Borne is seen in three days, some- 
duce enough wine to cover her own wants, but what in this fashion: “ In the daytime I took 


has to import in addition. Every man, woman, 
or child in Alsace drinks about ninety quarts 


the restaurants, my wife went through the 
churches, and the boy walked the galleries. 


of wine per head per year. This in no way We all met in the evening and compared notes.” 
interferes with the consumption of beer and On his return to Lisbon our author finds there 
spirits, even more beer being drunk than wine, an alter ego, a Mrs. Harris, named Chester; and 
Alsace is a paradise for good cheer, for is not to him he recounts most of the matter contained 
Strasburg the home and birthplace of those in the earlierpart of the book, with additional 
delicious pates de foie gras, which, as Brillat confusion. This reaches its climax at the close 
Savarin puts it, excite “ le feu du desir, l’extase of the historical sketoh on p. 274-5-6. There 

-- __4-1 _J 11 _A . 


de la jouissance, le repos parfait de la beati¬ 
tude.” Mr. Wolff defends the goose-fattener 


we read, first: 

“On the 15th of November, 1853, the Queen 


from the charge of cruelty. Biliousness, he D 0 na Maria II. died suddenly.” Next. “ On the 
I reminds us, is pleasurable in the getting, and death of the Queen, which occurred in November, 
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1851, Dom Fernando became regent, in _ which 
position he continued until 1855, when his son, 
Dom Pedro V., became of age, and assumed the 
reins of government—who, with his young Queen, 
Estaphauia, died aft-r a short reign, as I have said, 
in 1851” ! 

There is a like confusion in architectural terms 
and materials, and mis-spelling of well-known 
names throughout. What, for instance, can 
jald-antique mean, and “Genesche, the ruling 
god of India ” ? The only good descriptions 
are those of Cadiz and (Seville. This book may 
be of interest to Americans at home, in showing 
them what sort of life their diplomatists live 
in Europe, and as a record of Court ceremonies. 
For information on Portugal it is of singularly 
little value. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will publish very shortly 
the first volume of a History of the New 
World called America, by Mr. E. J. Payne, 
which represents the result of many years’ 
devotion to the subject, based upon a study not 
only of the Spanish authorities, but also of the 
extant remains of aboriginal literature. This 
first volume will begin by telling the story of 
the discovery and the conquest, and will then 
describe in some detail the civilisation of 
Mexico and Peru at the time, with special 
reference to their religious and political institu¬ 
tions. 

Me. William Heixemann has in the press 
a volume of short stories by the late Wolcott 
Balestier, to be entitled The Average Woman. 
It will have a portrait of the author, and an 
introduction by Mr. Henry James. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
arranged for the simultaneous publication of an 
English version of the second edition of Dr. 
Gilbert’s Qriechische Staatsaltertiimer, on whioh 
the author is now at work. The book will be 
very considerably altered, in view of the new 
light gained from the ’ASijva/W noAtrela. The 
translation is being made by Dr. T. Nicklin, 
scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
will appear under the title of “ Greek Constitu¬ 
tional Antiquities.” 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge announce for publication in May:—a 
Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse, by 
Christina Rossetti, to be entitled The Face of 
the Deep ; Bishop Andrewe’s Devotions, in the 
original Greek, edited from the two existing 
MSS., by Canon JUedd ; and Impressions of 
Five Years’ Work in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Assyrian Mission, by the Rev. 
A. J. Maclean and the Rev. W. H. Browne. 

The next volume of the Muses’ Library, 
published by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, 
will be the Poems of Andrew Marvell, edited 
by Mr. G. A. Aitken, the biographer of Steele 
and Arbuthnot. 

The Rev. S. Baring Gould’s new Cornish 
novel, In the Roar of the Sea, will be published 
next month, in three volumes, by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. 

Messes. Henby & Co. will shortly publish 
a volume by Mr. Barry Pain, entitled Stories 
anil Interludes, which will represent the latest 
and more serious imaginative work of the 
author of “ In a Canadian Canoe.” 

A Scamper through Spain and Tangier, by 

Miss Margaret Thomas, the Anglo-Australian 
artist, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. Miss Thomas has just returned 
from Tangiers with her sketch-book full of 
studies to illustrate her book. 

Besides Lord Randolph Churchill’s book, 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars ton & Co. announce 
the following works of travel for publication in 


the spring season : —From the Arctic Ocean to 
the Yellow Sea, by Mr. Julius M. Price, being 
the narrative of a journey across Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Gobi, Desert, and North China, 
with sixty-four full page illustrations; New¬ 
foundland to Cochin China, by the golden wave, 
New Nippon, and the Forbidden City, by Mrs. 
Howard Vincent, with reports on British trade 
and interests by her husband; Rambles through 
Japan without a Quids, by Mr. Albert Tracy ; 
Through the Land of the Aztecs : Seven Years’ 
Life and Travel iu Mexico, by a Grigo ; and 
The Best Tour in Norway, by Mr. E. J. Goodman. 

A Life of Spurgeon, by Mr. Holden Pike, 
will be published next week by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. 

The Laird o’ Caul’s Qhost, au eighteenth- 
century chap-book which was very popular in 
Scotland and the North of England, is being 
reprinted from the original MS. by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. Dr. Gordon, of Glasgow, will write a 
preface to the little book. 

De. Beadshaw’s edition of Lord Chester¬ 
field’s Letters will be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. next month, in three 
volumes. 

Messes. Edmund Dhbbant & Co., of Col¬ 
chester. announce for publication by subscrip¬ 
tion a book by Dr. S. Russell Forbes, entitled 
The Holy City—Jerusalem: its Topography, 
Walls, and Temples. It will be illustrated with 
a chromolithographic reproduction of the paint¬ 
ing recently discovered in the Catacombs at 
Rome, which is believed to be a representation 
of Solomon’s Temple. 

Messes. Eason & Sons, of Dublin, will 
shortly publish an educational work, entitled 
Good English for Beginners, by Mr. Thomas J, 
Haslam. 

A second edition of Dr. Berdoe’s Browning 
Cyclopaedia is announced by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. for next week. Pur¬ 
chasers of the first edition will be supplied 
gratuitously, on application through their book¬ 
sellers, with the new sixteen-page supplement, 
which alone differentiates the second edition 
from the first. 

The forthcoming number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain an interview with 
the Sultan of Muscat; a continuation of 
“The Truth about Egypt,” by B., who is 
understood to be a leading native Muham¬ 
madan ; “ The Earthquakes in Japan,” by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart; and “The Dawn of Chris¬ 
tianity,” by the Rev. G. W. Gent, being the 
first of a series dealing with the history of the 
Churches. The section entitled “Eastern 
Affairs and Western Reviewers,” and the index 
to literature connected with the East, will be 
continued. 

On the retirement, iu January last, of Dr. 
Rieu from the keepership of Oriental MSS. at 
the British Museum, it was decided by the 
Trustees to create a new department to oonsist 
of Oriental printed books as well as MSS., of 
which Prof. Douglas has now been appointed 
keeper. 

Foe some time past, the English Dialect 
Society has been languishing for lack of sub¬ 
scribers ; and, indeed, it was proposed to wind 
up affairs during the current year. Now, how¬ 
ever, we understand that there is some hope that 
the existence of the Society may be prolonged, 
under new management, at Oxford. To com¬ 
plete the set of publications for 1891, The 
Dialect of Hartland, Devonshire, edited by Mr. 
Pearse Chope, is nearly ready ; and the follow¬ 
ing three works are proposed for the current 
year:—The Dialect of Idle and Windhill, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, by Prof. Joseph Wright; 
the third and concluding part of the Lancashire 
Glossary; ancj a supplement to English Plant 


Names, by Messrs. James Britten and Robert 
Holland. Meanwhile, the proposed English 
Dialect Dictionary — towards which Prof. 
Skeat has given so much help both in money 
and labour—is also at a stand. The materials 
have all been handed over to Prof. Joseph 
Wright, Mr. Sayce’s successor in the deputy 
chair of comparative philology at Oxford. 

As stated elsewhere in the Academy, March 
28,1893,\will be the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of Winchester College, and so 
of the beginning of English public school life. 
In order to consider the best mode of celebrating 
this occasion, a meeting of Wykehamists will 
be held at the Westminster Palace Hotel in the 
afternoon of May 11, the day of the annual 
Wykehamist dinner. Lord Basing, better 
known to some as Mr. Sdater-Booth, has 
consented to take the chair. We believe that 
the proposal advocated by Dr. Fearon, the 
headmaster, is to build a new chapel. 

Following their successful production of the 
“ Antigone ” two years ago, the boys of Brad- 
field College will give three performances of 
the “ Agamemnon ” of Aeschylus, in the original 
Greek, in an open air theatre, during next June. 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, April 6, papers 
will be read by Mr. William Poel on “ Henry 
VIII.,” and by Mr. James Ernest Baker on 
“Thomas Randolph,his Dramatic and Poetical 
Works.” Mr. Sidney Lee will take the chair. 

We are informed that a series of returns of 
the state of parishes in the year 1705, contained 
in six volumes, at Lambeth Palace library, 
affords much information for the compiler of 
parochial history. These returns were made to 
ascertain the extent and value of Church pro¬ 
perty, with a view towards augmenting poor 
endowments, so that they may almost be called 
the precursors of what is being done at the 
present day. The inquiries extend oyer a 
great part of England, but the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon are particularly well 
represented, thus claiming the attention of the 
Western antiquary. The Lambeth volumes 
probably formed part of a larger series, which 
may be preserved at the Reoord Office or else¬ 
where. 

We hear that Walt Whitman was greatly 
pleased with the authorised British edition of 
his works, published some years agolw Messrs. 
Wilson & McCormick of Glasgow. In one of 
his letters to Mr. Frederick W. Wilson—to 
whom he presented a copy, with autography of 
the centennial edition of his works, an edition 
now very scarce—he expressed his admiration 
of the manner in which Leaves of Grass had 
been got up, saying he “ preferred it to the 
American edition.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Rev. Dr. T. G. Bonney, professor of 
geology at University College, London, has 
been nominated by the Vice-Chancellor to be 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge this year. 

An anonymous donor has offered to the 
University of Oxford a scholarship of 
tenable for one year, for original research “J 
some subject requiring for its elucidation botn 
chemical and bacteriological methods. T ® 
work is to be done in the laboratories of to 
College of State Medicine, Great Russeu- 
street. 

The ourators of the Taylorian Institution at 
Oxford offer a prize of £10 for proficiency m 1 
Russian language and literature. 

Highee Latin and Greek having 
been added to the subjects of the Cambndge 
i Local Examination for Senior Students, w 
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now proposed that successful candidates shall, 
under certain circumstances, be excused from 
Part I. of the Previous Examination. 

The programme has just been issued of the 
fifth summer meeting of “ extension ” students, 
to be held in Oxford during July and August 
of this year. The chief feature is a “ sequence ” 
of no less than one hundred lectures devoted 
to different aspects of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. It is hoped that Ur. J. A. 
Symonds will be able to deliver the inaugural 
lecture on July 29; among others who have 
promised their help are—Prof. Dowden, Mr. 
Walter Pater, Mr. P. York Powell, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A., Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Churton 
Collins, and the Rev. P. Wicksteed. Other 
lectures will deal with Greek literature and art, 
physical science (with courses for practical 
work in the university laboratory), economics, 
&c. We may specially notice that Mr. H. W. 
Rolfe, of Philadelphia, is coming to give a 
course of six lectures on American literature ; 
and that Mr. J. Wells, of Wadham, will give 
eight lectures on the history of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. There will be no summer meeting in 
1893. 

Me. Oliver Elton, now lecturer in English 
at Owens College, has been invited to deliver 
a course of lectures this spring upon English 
literature at Johns Hopkins University, Balti¬ 
more. 

At the meeting of the Victoria Institute, on 
Monday next, April 4, Prof. Bernard, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, will read a paper upon 
“ The Argument from Design.” 

The Education Department has sanctioned 
the request of the authorities of Aberystwith 
College, for the establishment of a day training 
college for men and women in connexion with 
that institution. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MY FRIEND. 

Mr friend is one whom I have fanoied cold 
In early days of converse, but whose hold 
Upon my heartstrings grew to links of gold. 

Deep like the sea, with rlohes still unguessed, 
I cling to what is seen and dream the rest, 
Knowing that what appears is not the best. 

Arthub L. Salmon. 


OBITUARY. 

WALT WHITMAN. 

For some weeks past we have learned from 
occasional telegrams — few and meagre they 
were—that the greatest American was dying 
in his quiet home at Camden. And now 
the news has come that Walt Whitman, full of 
years and, as we gladly know, not unattended 
by the blessings that years should bring, “as 
honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” has 
indeed passed away. Many and many hearts 
in this country and others will feel the loss 
with a pang like that of a personal bereave¬ 
ment. But at worst no bitterness or indig¬ 
nation will be mingled with our sorrow, as it 
must have been if this event had happened, 
when it seemed most likely to happen, some 
fifteen years ago. At that time Whitman, 
poor, in debt, paralyzed, and all but given 
over by the doctors, was bringing out his 
edition of 1876—the two volumes known as 
Leaves of Grass , and Two Rivulets, in which his 
plan first came in sight of a satisfactory 
rounding and completion. Hews of his con¬ 
dition and circumstances reached England, and 
immediately steps were taken to give him both 
the help and the good cheer he needed, by 
securing a wide circulation for his new edition. 
“Many paid double and treble price,” L he 


writes, in that serene and beautiful valedictory 
book in which he has just taken leave of life 
and poetry.* “ Many sent kind and eulogistic 
letters. Those blessed gales from the British 
Islands probably (oertainly) saved me.” Then 
he notes down some sixty names, some of them, 
like Tennyson’s and Buskin’s, known wherever 
the English language is spoken, some of which 
the world has never heard; all associated here 
in a loving record of servioe well done and 
well remembered. 

“ That emotional, audacious, open-handed, 
friendly-mouthed, juBt opportune British action 
plucked me like a brand from the burning, and 
gave me life again to finish my book, since about 
completed. I do not forget it, and shall not; 
and if I ever have a biographer, I charge him to 
put it in the narrative. I have had the noblest 
friends and backers in America . . . and yet, 
perhaps, the tenderest and gratefulest breath of 
my heart has gone, and ever goes, over the sea- 
gales across the big pond.” 

In all probability this action of his English 
friends added fifteen years to Whitman’s life; 
and in those years he saw the almost unbroken 
array of hostile or contemptuous faces, sole 
audience hitherto for his chants of love and 
joy, take an aspect of friendship and admira¬ 
tion. He saw the circle of his readers steadily 
widening and extending into new lands. He 
saw his full success and recognition not indeed 
accomplished—far from that—but at least well 
on the way toward accomplishment. At any 
time, we cannot doubt, he would have con¬ 
fronted death with faith and serenity. But 
his friends may well be glad to think that he 
may not be added to the list of those “mighty 
poets in their misery dead ” who perished in a 
midnight sea of calamity and gloom. 

The outward facts of Whitman’s life are 
likely to be sufficiently well known to most 
readers of the Academy. I shall therefore 
only briefly summarise them here. He was 
bom in 1819, of substantial farming people in 
Long Island (Paumanok). H is education was 
of an ordinary character—no university culture. 
But he had a natural love of what is great 
in literature; and the Bible, Homer, and 
Shakspere were the great literary influences in 
his life. Like many Americans, he tried his 
hand at a variety of occupations—now a 
carpenter, then a schoolmaster, finally a 
journalist, in which capaoity he wrote tales, 
sketches, artioles, and now and then poems, in 
no way better than journey work of this kind 
usually is. He had not yet delivered himself 
from Uterary forms which, if not false and dead 
in themselves, were certainly so to him, and in 
which he could achieve nothing. It was “ early 
in the fifties,” writes Dr. Bucke,t that Leaves of 
Grass “ began to take a sort of unconscious 
shape in has min d.” It was at this time that 
in his little room in Brooklyn appeared the 
placard printed by his own hand, “Make the 
Work.” And truly he made the work! such a 
work as no contemporary has ever attempted to 
make—that heroic effort to cope with, com¬ 
prehend, and express the whole life of a modem 
man, living, a democrat, in the midst of a great 
democratic society. The first edition of Leaves 
of Grass, consisting of twelve poems (including 
the “ Song of Myself ”), was published in 
1855. From that germ grew, not by mere 
addition, but by an organic process of growth 
or expansion, the thick quarto volume of 1888. 

The American Civil War was the great 
turning-point in his life. The proof it afforded 
that the American people were capable of 
waging a desperate struggle and making 


* Good-bye, my Fancy. (Whitman’s books are 
sold in London at Putnam’s Sons, Bedford- 
street.) 

t Dr. Bucke’s Life contains, I think, everything 
that is worth knowing about Whitman, and the 
history of his books, up to 1883. 


enormous sacrifices for an ideal purpose, filled 
him with a new faith in the destinies of his 
country. And this faith was confirmed by 
what one may call a personal knowledge of the 
American people, gained where it lay, in the 
grip of suffering and death, in the wards of 
the great army hospitals. Here Whitman 
served for three years as a volunteer nurse, 
supporting himself by letters to New York 
journals, spending the most of his earnings in 
relieving the sufferings of the wounded who 
were his care, and living, that he might have 
more to spend, with the most rigid self-denial. 

It was, indeed, little that he had to give them 
in money or in things that money buys. But 
he gave them something better; and the 
tranquil strength and benignity of his nature 
brought with his very presence an atmosphere 
of peace and hope. An eye-witness of his 
labours wrote in the New York Herald, in 1876, 
a touohing account of what he saw : 

“ Never shall I forget one night when I accom¬ 
panied him on his rounds through a hospital, 
filled with those wounded young Americans whose 
heroism he has sung in deathless numbers. There 
were three rows of cots, and each cot bore its man. 
When he appeared, in passing along, there was a 
smile of affection and welcome on every face, how¬ 
ever wan, and his presence seemed to light up the 
place as it might be lit by the presence of the Son 
of Love. From cot to cot they called him, often 
in tremulous tones or in whispers; they embraced 
him, they touched his hand, they gazed at him. 

To one he gave a few words of cheer, for another 
he wrote a letter home, to others he gave an 
orange, a few comfits, a cigar, a pipe and 
tobacco, a sheet of paper or a postage stamp, all 
of which and many other things were in his 
capacious haversack. From another he would 
receive a dying message for mother, wife, or 
sweetheart; for another he would promise to go 
on an errand ; to another, some special friend, very 
low, he would give a manly farewell kiss. He did 
the things for them which no nurse or doctor could 
do, and he seemed to leave a benediction at every 
oot as he passed along. The lights had gleamed 
for hours in the hospital that night before he left 
it; and as he took his way towards the door, you 
could hear the voice of many a stricken hero 
calling ‘ Walt, Walt, Walt, come again! come 
again ! ’ ” 

It may be observed that this work in the 
army hospitals was no premeditated purpose 
with Walt Whitman. He had gone to the seat 
of war simply to look after his wounded 
brother. The care bestowed on him extended 
itself naturally to others who were in the same 
plight; and before he knew it, Whitman found 
himself possessed of a “ mission,’ ’ which engaged 
all his energy and ardour. His services from 
beginning to end were given gratuitously, 
but at the close of the war they gained him a 
small post in a Government offioe. From this, 
however, he was ere long dismissed by Mr. 
Secretary Harlan, on the ground that he had 
written a book whioh that official considered 
unfit for publication. Another post in the office 
of the Attorney-General was at once procured 
for him; and this he held till 1873, when he was 
struck down by an attack of paralysis, trace¬ 
able primarily to the nervous tension, fatigue 
and privations of the war period. His magnifi¬ 
cent health was now completely and per¬ 
manently shattered; and as his books had 
brought him nothing but calumny and persecu¬ 
tion, his very means of livelihood, if death did 
not at once solve the problem of existence for 
him, seemed uncertain. It was the darkest 
hour of his life, but it was also, as he has told 
us, the dawn of a better day. It was now that 
he received from England that recognition and 
help of which he speaks so warmly; and thence¬ 
forth, though with occasional reverses, he 
began to be appreciated and understood as 
he deserved. Some twelve years ago, as I 
I remember, it was common to meet with 
| educated people who considered it almost an 
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affront if one ventured to invite their admira¬ 
tion for Walt Whitman. But now, thanks 
very largely to the valiant advocacy of Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, Prof. Dowden, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, and others, Whitman is becoming a 
classic in England. A German “ Grashalme” 
has been received with warm welcome by the 
most authoritative critical voices of the Father¬ 
land. He is known in France, in Denmark, in 
Russia, in Italy—but unhappily it is still rare 
to find an American, at least in Europe, who 
had ever heard of Whitman until he came 
there, and it was always possible for American 
magazines to reject his contributions without 
exposing themselves to ridicule. Harper’s 
Monthly lately declined the beautiful poem, 
entitled “The Sunset Breeze” ( Good-bye , my 
Fancy, p. 12), on the ground that it was merely 
an “ improvisation”! 

Since 1876 he has lived on quietly at Camden, 
with an occasional tour to Canada or the 
Western States. He has put forth edition after 
edition of his works, each with revisions and 
augmentations. The last dates from this very 
year, and includes the poems in his valedictory 
book, Oood-bye, my Fancy. He has had loving 
friends about him to the last; and one in par¬ 
ticular, Mr. Horace Traubel, has done services 
for him which well deserve to be had in 
remembrance by all who would gladly have 
served him themselves. 

Of the peculiar form in which Walt Whitman 
has chosen to express himself it is not possible 
to say much that is profitable. To defend it is 
impossible—to attack it looks like a sort of 
ignoratio elenchi. A reasonable man does not 
criticise Nature; an artist does not copy 
Nature; it has been given to one man to 
reproduce Nature. Whitman’s writings have 
the form which the creative instinct supplies 
for itself from within—little or none of that 
which the decorative instinct imposes from 
without. I would rather he had both; the 
greatest art is a union of the two. Moreover, 
without the latter, any flagging or failure of 
power is conspicuously apparent; and of 
course Whitman has his weak places. “ I have 
probably,” he observes with justice, “ not been 
enough afraid of careless touches, from the 
first—and am not now—nor of parrot-like 
repetitions—nor platitudes and the common¬ 
place.” But our business at present is not 
with Whitman’s defects. The moment that his 
influence and example are used, as they very 
well may be, to thwart or constrain any other 
native poetic growth, then will be the time to 
break down that constraint, and assuredly 
those who have absorbed most of Whitman’s 
spirit will do this most eagerly and thoroughly. 
But in the meantime our labour must be to 
make him known and loved wherever literature 
is loved, a work by this time prosperously in¬ 
augurated. Let us fix our eyes then on the 
perennially great and satisfying things in his 
poetry, its native power, its dauntless sincerity 
and faithfulness of aim, the immense uplifting 
tide of elemental life that streams through it. 
Sometimes, as the strong irregular lines roll 
on, the reader feels as one who watches the sea 
on a day of wind and sun : the vast array of 
swaying, on-pressing waves, the endless flash 
and motion, the flying, stinging spray, the salt 
smell in the breeze with all its wild invitation to 
freedom and adventure: 

“ Allons! whoever you are, come travel with me! 
Travelling with me you find what never tires. 

“ The earth never tires, 

The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at 
first, Nature is rude and incomprehensible 
at first, 

Be not discouraged, keep ou, there are divine 
things well envelop’d, 

I swear to you there are divine things more 
beautiful than words can tell. 


“ Allons! we must not stop here, 

However sweet these laid-up stores, however 
convenient this dwelling, we cannot remain 
here, 

However sheltered this port and however calm 
these waters, we must not anchor here; 
However welcome the hospitality that surrounds 
us, we are permitted to receive it but a little 
while. 

“ Allons! the inducements shall be greater, 

We will sail pathless and wild seas, 

We will go where winds blow, waves dash, and 
the Yankee clipper speeds by under full 
sail.” 

Yet, after all, this summons to a robust life of 
action and daring, to the bracing strife with 
realities, is far from exhausting Whitman’s 
meaning and purpose. There is an Oriental 
mystic m this Yankee pioneer: 

“ Not you alone, proud truths of the world, 

Not you alone, ye facts of modem science. 

But myths and fables of old—Asia’s, Afrioa’s 
fables. 

The far-darting beams of the spirit, the un¬ 
loos’d dreams, 

The deep-diving bibles and legends, 

The daring plots of the poets, the elder 
religions; 

O you temples fairer than lilies, pour’d over by 
the rising sun! 

O you fables spuming the known, eluding the 
hold of the known, mounting to heaven! 

You lofty and dazzling towers, pinnacled, red as 
roses, burnish’d with gold! 

Towers of fables immortal fashion’d from mortal 
dreams! 

You, too, I welcome and fully the same as the 
rest! 

You, too, with joy I sing.” 

Joy, acceptance, faith, are certainly the 
dominant notes in Whitman’s poetry. Yet his 
was no shallow optimism which averts its 
gaze “ from half of human fate.” There are 
utterances in him of profound melancholy and 
dismay—utterances in which we seem to hear 
the wail of all the mournful voices of the 
world. There is one poem in particular—a 
poem full of the pregnant creative touches 
which Whitman has so marvellously at com¬ 
mand—in which the sight of the long trails 
and windrows of debris cast up by the tide on 
the coast of Paumanok brings home to him , 
with awful vividness, a sense of the insignifi¬ 
cance of human things. Almost terrifying in 
their weirdness and awe are some passages of 
this extraordinary poem :— 

“ I, too, Paumanok, 

I, too, have bubbled up, floated the measure¬ 
less float, and been wash’d on your shores; 

I, too, am a trail of drift and d6bris; 

I, too, leave little wrecks upon you, you fish- 
shaped island. 

* * * * 

Me and mine, loose windrows, little corpses, 

Froth, snowy white, and bubbles, 

(See, from my dead lips the ooze exuding at 
last; 

See, the prismatic colours glistening and 
rolling)— 

Tufts of straw, sands, fragments— 

Buoy’d hither from many moods, one contra¬ 
dicting another; 

From the storm, the long calm, the darkness, 
the swell— 

Musing, pondering, a breath, a briny tear, a dab 
of liquid or soil, 

Up just as much out of fathomless workings 
fermented and thrown, 

A limp blossom or two—tom, just as much 
over waves floating, drifting at random ; 

Just as much for us that sobbing dirge of Nature, 
Just as much whenoe we come that blare of the 
cloud trumpets, 

We, capricious, brought hither we know not 
whence, spread out before you, 

You up there walking or sitting; 

Whoever you are, we, too, lie in drifts at your 
feet.” 


In one of Wordsworth’s prose writings 
there is a striking passage on the essential 
characteristics of the poet. 

“ He is a man speaking to men; a man, it is true, 
endowed with more lively sensibility, more enthu¬ 
siasm and tenderness, who has a greater know¬ 
ledge of human nature and a more comprehensive 
soul than are supposed to be common among 
mankind; a man pleased with his own passions 
and volitions, and who rejoices more than other 
men in the spirit of life that is within him, 
delighting to contemplate similar volitions and 
passions as manifested in the goings on of the 
universe, and habitually impelled to create them 
when he does not find them.” 

Perhaps this definition cannot be universally 
applied. Leopardi cannot be said to have 
rejoiced more than other men, or indeed to 
have rejoiced at all, in the spirit of life thst 
was within him; yet Leopardi was a great poet. 
But the description might have been written 
for Walt Whitman, of whom indeed Words¬ 
worth was essentially a precursor. Wordsworth 
and Whitman are both in love with the nearest, 
commonest, simplest realities, both love them 
largely for what they see behind them, both 
are philosophic thinkers in whom thought and 
passion are inseparably united, for both a true 
and vital perception of the natural world 
includes at least the elements of religion. With 
Wordsworth we recognise “ a grandeur in the 
beatings of the heart.” Whitman adds, “ And 
why not in every other organ and function 
too ? ’’ I do not see how the true Words¬ 
worthian can avoid asking himself that question, 
that most momentous ana pregnant question. I 
do not see how anyone to whom that line of 
Wordsworth is not a mere rhetorical flourish | 
can help applauding at least, the aim of Whit¬ 
man in those parts of his poetic work which i 
have exposed him to particmar reprobation and 
misunderstanding. Wordsworth and Whitman 
in fact are both representatives of the demo- ' 
cratic spirit in literature; but Whitman with a 
far greater range of sympathy, with far greater 
daring and completeness. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that democracy in literature 
dates from him, with such unexampled 1 
thoroughness and ingrained conviction does he 
carry this spirit into everything that he handles. 

If he writes of a great man, a Linooln, Sher¬ 
man, Chant, it is because that heroic figure 
stands for millions of other men, for great 
human causes, for mankind. He venerates the 
religions of the earth, but does not see what 
there can be more wonderful and sacred than a 
man: “it is not they who give the life, it is | 

you who give the life.” He honours and 
glorifies virtue, but regards vice rather as its 
antipodes than its foe, distinct yet inseparable 
from it, and uniting with it to form one infinite 
existence whose nature our faculties are inade¬ 
quate to represent or express. He will have 
nothing scorned or rejected. “ TTia thoughts are 
the hymns of the praise of things,” the common 
things and the common men and women of the 
earth. And yet he is as far as possible from 
any base contentment with what is lower than 
the highest or cheaper than the rarest. If he 
loves roe common, it is not because it is common, 
but because it is, in reality, to the true vision, 
as miraculous and divine as anything else can 
be; as glorious in destiny, as capable of reflect¬ 
ing light from that unseen central Sun which 
vivifies and controls the universe. 

But enough of this. The best of Whitman 
is not what can be stated, proved, reasoned 
about; it is what comes to us like the tone of 
a voice, the glance of an eye, things that are 
nothing and mean everything. It is not with 
a book that we have to do, but a man: 
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Generations will pass and bring us an American 
poetry which is master of a more lordly and 
perfect art, but not easily again the friend and 
comrade whose very presence made itself felt in 
the pages we read, and had such magic to fortify 
and cheer. Well, indeed, might we cry as they 
cried to him from the hospital wards, 
“Walt, Walt, Walt, come again!” Yet, though 
he leaves us, and for ever, there is something in 
the death of suoh a man which is not altogether 
dark and lamentable. For fifteen years he 
lived in the overhanging shadow of death, and 
never did he write with such lofty serenity and 
sweetness as under the deep, star-sown heaven 
revealed to him in the partial eolipse of life 
and health. And in his last book we seem to 
see him pass away to unknown divine regions, 
like some colossal departing figure, some earth¬ 
wandering Titan, lover ana succourer of man¬ 
kind, who turns on the horizon’s rim to wave 
us a last farewell. Courage and hope are in 
that message; and we think of the words with 
which he closes the long chant of Salut au 
Monde, with their sudden mystic grandeur, 
their indefinable meaning and promise: 

“ Toward all 

I raise high the perpendicular hand, I make the 
signal, 

To remain after me in sight forever 
For all the haunts and homes of men.” 

T. W. R. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The third (March) number of L'Art et 
L'Idie does not fall below the two former. The 
chief attraction is a most remarkable plate, 
coloured and full-page, after Fdlicien Rops, 
“L’Amour regnant sur le Monde”—a Rops 
not of the “ locked-album ” kind with which 
that really great master has given too much 
cause for associating his name, but with quite 
sufficient sans gene. A gigantic winged love, 
feminine in type, and unclothed save for a 
bonnet, a floating robe which oovers nothing, 
and a very pretty pair of slippers, leans on a 
mighty blazing brazier at the top of a hill which 
a fantastic multitude of pygmies are striving 
to climb while cherubs and amorini flit about 
the air. Other characteristic cuts adorn the 
text. There is a note on the “ Salon de la Rose 
Croix,” the best part of which is an initial 
letter after M. Seon ; some plates illustrating 
the print-selling of the past; a note on the 
poet RoUinat, with a wonderful head of 
him singing. Some remarks on “ Les Jeunes ” 
(“ ils men assomment, les Jeunes ”), and the 
usual chroniques make up a capital number. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for March, Fernandez Duro examines 
three new books on Columbus. He impugns 
the conclusions of Ferrucio Pasini as to the 
birth-place of Columbus; shows that the 
chains described by Signor Mizzi cannot be 
genuine; but allows so much truth in Rivas 
Puigoerver’s “ The Jews in the Discovery of 
Amerioa,” that there were certainly Moriscos 
and Jews among the crew of Columbus, and 
that it is just possible that the island Guanahani 
may have been so named from their cry, Uaana 
heni ! The same reviewer notices very favour¬ 
ably Senora de Alvear’s life of her father, Diego 
de Alvear. I. Botet gives an account of a 
Roman sepiUchral tower, near Floret de Mar, 
Catalonia, and Romualdo Moro, of explorations 
in the oaves of Perales. Gomez de Arteche has 
an analytical paper, with extracts from the 
most remarkable pieces of the Duchess of Alba’s 
“ Documentos escogidos del Archivo de la casa 
de Alba.” He praises highly the industry of 
the authoress, and her historical sagaoity in the 
choice of her materials. Father Kta prints a 
series of very interesting Bulls of Alexander 
VI. and Julius II., and letters of King 


Ferdinand on the establishment of bishoprics 
in Hispaniola and elsewhere. These are 
important also for the general history of the 
Churoh at that period. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE OLDEST MS. OF THE HEBREW BIBLE. 

British Museum: March 80,1892. 

The British Museum now possesses a codex 
of the Pentateuch which is [in all probability 
the oldest known MS. of any portion of the 
Hebrew Bible. Until very recently the famous 
“Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus ” (con¬ 
taining the “ Prophetae Posteriores ”) was 
allowed this place of honour by competent 
palaeographers. The arguments in favour of 
this view will be found in Dr. Neubauer’s 
useful essay on the “ Introduction of the 
Square Characters in Biblical Manuscripts,” 
published in Stadia Biblica, vol. iii. But,after 
having seen the MS. Oriental 1445, Dr. Neu- 
bauer has himself come to the conclusion that 
“to judge from palaeographical indications, 
this MS. seems to be much older than the 
Codex Babylonicus ” (see the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, January 1892, pp. 317, 318). 

It may therefore be asserted, with a suffi¬ 
cient degree of confidence, that the acquisition 
of this MS. marks a fresh advance in the 
zealous efforts of modem scholars to trace the 
text of the Hebrew Bible to its sources. It is 
indeed hut a small advance in comparison with 
the centuries that still lie between the oldest 
known MS. of the Hebrew text and the age of 
the earliest versions. A MS. of the ninth or 
even the eighth century cannot be supposed to 
advance the textual study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in any appreciable degree. But there 
can be no doubt that a careful study of every 
fresh acquisition will be a very material help in 
our continued search for Biblical texts of 
remoter autiquity. The case is perhaps not as 
hopeless as we are sometimes apt to imagine. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Pioneering work of a most excellent kind has 
already bran done. Palaeographical works like 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, edited 
by Kenan, Chwolson’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hebraicarum, and the Oriental Series of the 
Palaeographical Society, will be most valuable 
helps towards the deciphering and dating of 
ancient M8S., whenever such mould be brought 
to the notice of European scholars. In Dr. 
Ginsburg’s splendid edition of the Masorah, the 
characteristic readings of several ancient lost 
codices are given in a clear tabulated form, and 
many useful hints are also found in the works 
of soholars like Steinschneider, Harkavy, and 
Neubauer. All that is now required is a careful 
search for ancient codices in all places where 
such are likely to be found; and considering 
the striking success that has attended reoent 
efforts in other branches of literature, there is 
really no sufficient reason for doubting the 
possibility that similar suocess may be in store 
for critical students of Biblical texts. 

In the meantime, a careful study of the best 
and the most ancient codices that we have 
must oontinue to occupy Biblical students of 
the present day, and to prepare them for the 
more interesting tasks that may await them in 
the future. 

The MS. Oriental 4445 contains a very large 
portion of the Pentateuch, extending from 
Genesis xxix. 20 to Deuteronomy i. 33. It is 
provided with vowel-points and accents, and 
accompanied throughout by the Masorah 
Magna and Parva. It was written on vellum, 
and consists of 186 large leaves, measuring 
16^ in. by about 13 in. The number of quires 
which the MS. originally contained can no 
more be determined, as no trace of either 
enumeration of quires or catchwords can now 
be detected. Each page is divided into three 
columns of generally twenty-one lines each. 
The writing, whioh depends from the ruled 
line, is in aQ essentials identical with the square 
character used in the Codex Babylonicus Petro¬ 
politanus (see the photographic facsimile of 
this codex, edited by Dr. H. Strack, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1876); but from other considerations 
(vide infra ) it appears that Oriental 4445 may 
safely be looked upon as earlier than a.d. 916, 
the date appearing in the colophon of the 
above-named codex. 

Both Oriental 4445 and the Codex Baby- 
lonious were written with a reed, and the ink 
used is thick and shiny. The upper perpen¬ 
dicular stroke of the b is considerably length¬ 
ened out in the top line of a page, and the left 
side of a column is irregular, the scribes of the 
two MSS. not having known the use of the 
elongated letters. But in Oriental 4445 verse- 
divisions were originally entirely absent, 
whereas in the Codex Babylonicus they were 
provided for by the scribe himself. Where 
such divisions were later on added in the Brit. 
Mus. MS., the two dots ( : 2, as in the Codex 
Babylonicus, and not 13, as in later MSS.) 
often appear to be forced in notwithstanding 
the want of space. This consideration is the 
most important evidence in favour of the 
greater antiquity which in all probability 
belongs to Oriental 4445. Other indications 
pointing to priority of date are, indeed, not 
entirely absent. Close observers will probably 
not fail to notioe that the type of writing used 
in this MS. appears stiffer and somewhat less 
formed than the writing of the Codex Baby¬ 
lonicus, though agreeing with it in all main 
points. It may also be argued that, as the Brit. 
Mus. MS. was in all probability written in the 
same neighbourhood which has produced most 
of our Syriac MSS., the division of each page 
into three columns, as against the two columns 
of the codex of a.d. 916, should be taken as 
an additional testimony pointing to an older 
date for Oriental 4445 (see Prof. Wright’s 
Preface to his Catalogue of the Syriac 5fSS. in 


the British Museum, p. xxvii.—where, however, 
he says that Syriac MSS. in three parallel 
oolumns “ are scarcely to be met with after the 
seventh oentury ”). But neither of these argu¬ 
ments is as convincing as the evidence fur¬ 
nished by the absence of verse-divisions, and 
it is safest to rest the proof of greater antiquity 
on the more conspicuous kind of testimony. 

To fill up a line, parts of the letter N are 
generally used. This may possibly be taken to 
show that the name of the scribe began with 
that letter (see the descriptions of Plates xiv., 
lxviii., &c., in the Oriental Series of the Palaeo¬ 
graphical Society); but there is too great an 
element of doubt on this point to allow of any 
kind of satisfactory demonstration. 

The punctuation, which is in all probability 
contemporary with the consonantal text, is not 
the superlinear vowel-system of the Codex 
Babylonicus, but the ordinary system which is 
commonly associated with the school of Tiberias. 
Its most noticeable feature is the scarce and 
irregular use of the “metheg.” On fol. 120a, 
e.g.' the word ini© 1 * occurs with a “ metheg ” 
under the 27 in col. 1 (Num. iv. 9), without 
“metheg”in col. 2 {ibid. v. 12), and with a 
“ metheg” under the ' lower down in the same 
column {ibid. v. 14). On fol. 30a, ool. 1, the word 
obm has a “ metheg ” under the 1, but not 

under the ' ; and the word “inbalNI, fol. 44a, 
col. 1 (Ex. iii. 10), has a “ metheg ” under the 
N in agreement with the lost Codex “ Jericho,’ 
but no “ metheg ” under the b in disagreement 
with the same codex (see Ginsburg’s Masorah, 
vol. iii., p. 135). If Oriental 4445 had been 
carelessly written in any other respect, the 
irregularity in the use of the “ metheg ” would 
not be surprising. But considering the great 
accuracy with whioh both the consonantal text 
and the vowel-points and acoents were written, 
the irregularity just notioed must be held to 
point to a time when no fixed rules for the use 
of the “ metheg ” had yet been established ; 
and this appears, therefore, to be another point 
in evidenoe of the considerable antiquity that 
must be conceded to this MS. 

The text of Oriental 4445 is identical with 
the Palestinian or Western recension, on which 
the textus receptus was based, and differs in this 
respect from the Codex Babylonicus, which 
contains many readings attributed to the Baby¬ 
lonian or Eastern recension. There is, how¬ 
ever, considerable divergency between the Brit. 
Mus. MS. and the Maaoretic text with regard 
to the “open” and “closed” sections. In 
some oases, as, e.g., fol. 485, col. 2 (beginning 
of Ex. viii.), and fol. 76a, col. 1 (Ex. xxxiii. 5), 
a later annotator has revised the divergencies 
{vide infra) ; but in the larger number of cases 
the difference has remained unmarked. After 
Ex. viii. 15, however, the later annotator 
marked an “ open ” section where the Masoretie 
text requires a “ closed ” one, the text of the 
MS. itself having no break at all. The letters 
3 and D to indicate the “ open ” and “ closed ” 
sections are absent, with the exception of 3 on 
fol. 1416, end of col. 2, contrary to the 
Masorah, and another 3 at the top of fol. 108a, 
in agreement with the Masorah. 

The number of verses in eaoh book and each 
weekly “ pericope ” are marked at the end of 
the books and the “pericopes” respectively; 
but no “Slmanim” or mnemonic; signs are 
given, and there are also some divergencies 
from the Masoretie text. The “ Sedarim” ere 
not marked at all, but the word '£213 vns 
added in the margin at the beginning of a 
“ pericope ’’ by a much later hand. 

The following remarks respecting the Masorah 
remain yet to be made:—Both the Masorah 
Magna and Parva were probably written about 
a century later than the text; and if, there¬ 
fore, it be assumed, on the evidence give® 
above, that the 1V(8, was written about the 
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middle of the ninth century, the Masorah may 
perhaps be considered to have been written 
about the middle of the tenth century. (It 
ought to be remarked, however, that, as appears 
from the passage of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review already referred to, Dr. Neubauer does 


“ TIU8ANT0NA ” ONCE MOBE. 

London: March 26,1892. 

From a report in the Academy of to-day, I 


scholars have assured me that my identification 
of this river with the Trent is perfectly suit¬ 
able to the context of the passages in which 
| the name occurs. Now the two Welsh forms 


learn that, at a recent meeting of the Cambridge absolutely presuppose an antecedent form 
Philological Society, Mr. Nixon discussed the Tr’santona or -tana ; and the right vocalisation 


Review already referred to, Dr. Neubauer does Philological Society, Mr. Nixon discussed the Tr’santona or -tana ; and the right vocalisation 
not think it unlikely that it may be a century corrupt passage in Tac. Ann. xii. 31, of which may be inferred by a comparison with Ptolemy’s 
older than the codex of a.d. 916, while Dr. Ik 0 MS. reading is cunctaque castrisantonam Trisanton ,* a river which disembogues into the 
Ginsberg is disposed to look upon it as older et sabrinam fluvios coliibere qxirat. His pro- English Channel. It is, therefore, quite cer- 
still; and these scholars will therefore probably posal is to insert ad after castris, and to adopt tain that, whether Tacitus has mentioned the 
be inclined to assign a correspondingly older the old conjecture Au/onam (an imagined pre- Trent or not, at any rate the name of that 
date to the Masorah as well.) historic name for the Avon) instead of antonam. river in his time must have been Trisantona. 

The corrections of the “open” and “closed” It will be remembered by some of your 4. We are thus brought face to face with the 
sections are later still. When this later readers that in letters pubhshed in the Academy f ac t that a change of one letter in an 
annotator wants to indicate that there is to be for April 28 and May 19, 1883, I attempted to admittedly corrupt passage has the result of 
nn Kmalr at all in thp t^t hfl lines the peculiar P 10 ™ : v 1 ) Tli at al } tao correction needed in introducing into the text of Tacitus a word 
no break at aU m the text, he uses t e p r this passage ig to change castris antonam into ( 0 f eleven letters !) which is philologically 

term or — t.e., “straight cis Trisantonavriy and (2) that Trisantona is the proved to have been in liis time the name of 

on ” or “ straight on is required.” This term original form of the name which is now Trent, the river Trent. Can this be an accident;’ 
does not appear to occur in any other known so that the passage means that Ostorius set Well, if it should turn out that the mention of 
Masorah. about making a strictly controlled “ Roman the Trent in this passage is utterly impossible, 

As an illustration of the great care with Britain” (so to speak) of the whole country on must answer in the affirmative; though 
which the Masorah was written, may be cited this side the Trent and the Severn. I was not gm>h an accident would surely be one of the 
the large number of “ pointed ” rubrics in both then aware that either of these positions had strangest that ever happened. 


(of eleven letters!) which is philologically 
proved to have been in his time the name of 
the river Trent. Can this be an accident l' 


Mnsorahs. 

The Masorah Parva does not, as a rule, 


been advocated by anyone else. However, I 
have since learned that the first of them had 


indicate the “ATeri ” in the margin, if there is been anticipated by Heraeus (? about 1846), 

.... .. . . •. -1 n _3 _A* fl V n TUT:-.11 1 1 OOO . 


5. But the conclusion that the boundaries 
fixed by Ostorius for his first “ Roman 
Britain ” were the Trent and the Severn is in 


connexion with such words as, e.y. t to nn22b proofs offered by me nine years ago are con- possible; and he could have no other frontier 
Num. x. 36. The text itself exhibits invariably elusive; and I hope it will not seem arrogant if g0 strong or complete as that formed by these 
the “ Kethibh ”; and in cases of difference I venture to express the opinion that the reason two great rivers. The Severn begins its north - 
between the Eastern and the Western recension why some eminent scholars have not accepted to-south course about Wroxeter; the Trent 
it invariably follows the latter. my results is either that they are not fully begins its west-to-east course about Colwich; 

The Masorah Magna, though apparently acquainted with the evidence, or because they the distance between these two places (near 
(with one exception, that will be noted later on) have not made the special studies that would w hicli the rivers become available for bound- 
containing no rubric that is not to be found in enable them to appreciate the weight of certain ar ies) is about thirty miles. Except for this 
Dr. GKnsburg’s Masorah, frequently has different portions of it. The proofs which I myself j slight interruption, the boundary line formed 
and interesting ways of expressing the Maso- consider strongest are based on facts that lie by the Trent and Severn would be continuous 
retie statements. In a good many instances outside the province of Latin scholarship. f r0 m sea to sea. It is noteworthy that Prof, 
it falls short with regard to fulness. On the Moreover, in my letters of 1883, the case was Mommsen has arrived at the conclusion that 
upper margin of fol. 116a there is, e,g. y a very not presented so lucidly or effectively as it p ar t of the operations of Ostorius consisted in 
defective alphabetical list of words, in the might have been; the various points m the establishment of the fortress of Wroxeter. 
middle of which Yodh is written and Waw argument were set down merely m the order This is, of course, just what on my theory 
pronounced. m which they happened to occur to me. Mr. wou id naturally be expected. But Mommsen 

On fol. 306, 316, &c., FIS' is quoted as an Nixon is evidently under the belief that there goe8 on infer that there must ^ a gpec ifi c 
authority. Judging by the analogy of similar exists no evidence bearing on the question (or, reference to this proceeding in the passage 
references to authorities in the Masorah—e.</., at least, none worth considering) beyond what now un( } er disoussion. He proposes to read 
to the codices of Tiberias, Sinai, LanbuA*i—this may be derived from the internal plausibmty cunctaque castris ad . .. ntonam , supposing the 
term very likely denotes an ancient lost Codex; of the various conjectures proposed. He has mutilated name to have been that of the river 
but Masoretic scholars differ on this point, one certainly not thought it necessary to ask any Tern, which falls into the Severn at Wroxeter. 
of the views being that it means “beautiful,” Celtic philologist whether Aiifona is a possible This conjecture is sufficiently refuted by the 
in the sense of “ well-written,” and therefore antecedent form of Avon. Or, perhaps, he did foregoing demonstration of the identity of 
“correct,” ask, and “ would not stay for an answer. The Trisantona and Trent. The rivers Tern and 


1 correct. 


On the outer margin of fol. 406, the great ancient form of Avon is Abona 


Trent are mentioned together by old Welsh 


Masorite Ben-Asher is referred to as an authority I should like briefly to re-state the principal bards as Tren and Taranhon ; so that there is 


in favour of omitting the “ maAAif ” between arguments in favour of my interpretation of 
four stated pairs of closely connected words, the passage, referring to my former letters for 
This Masorah is not at present known to exist fuller details. 

elsewhere, and the Masoretic text itself does 1 . The proposed correction involves a mini- 
not in this instance follow the reading of Ben- mum of deviation from the M 8 . text. Only 


elsewhere, and the Masoretic text itself does 1 . The proposed correction involves a 
not in this instance follow the reading of Ben- mum of deviation from the M 8 . text. 
Asher. It is not improbable that the rubric in one letter is altered, 
question was written in the lifetime of this 2. According to known phonological 
great Masoretic scribe. _ Celtic philologist would expect that a 


no room for the (otherwise most unlikely) 
supposition that the two neighbouring rivers 
were originally homonymous. 

6 . Another argument in favour of my inter¬ 
pretation of the passage is derived from the 
immediately following words, quod primi Iceni 
abnuere. On the supposition, hitherto the 


question was written in the lifetime of this 2. According to known phonological laws, a abnuere. On the supposition, hitherto the 
great Masoretic scribe. _ Celtic philologist would expect that a second prevailing one, that the measures of Ostorius 

On the outer margin of fol. 40a there is a century British name Trisantona would, by the were concerned with fortifications so far west 
statement from which it clearly follows that time of the completion of the Angle conquest as the Severn, it is hard to seo why the Iceni, 
there once existed—or that there may still of the Midlands, have become Trihanton. of all people, should have been “ the first to 
exist—a whole Bible by the same scribe and Now Baida’s form of the name Trent is Tre- refuse to submit to ” what must have touched 
punctuator. Among the list, namely, of the anta (theme Treantan-). This shows that the them less than anybody else. If, however, as 
exceptional occurrences of words and phrases antecedent form of Trent may legitimately be I think, the purpose ascribed by Tacitus to 
given on the upper and outer margins of the assumed to have been Trisantona. Still, it does Ostorius is that of “ subjecting to strict 
pages, the following statement is found : “ On not prove that it was so; but what is wanting control the whole country on this side the 
the authority of the scribe and punctuator, in this argument is supplied in the next Trent and Severn,” the grievance would bo 
the form “ yithgaddel ” is only once foimd in paragraph. _ felt just as severely by the eastern tribes as by 


the Bible.” But as this word occurs in Isa. 3 . In Welsh, an original nt in the middle of j - 


x. 15, and the similar form “ yithgaddal,” a word becomes nh (sometimes written nn). 
which the Masoretic rubrio was intended to The Welsh author of the De Mirabilibus 
differentiate from it, is found in Dan. xi. 37, Britanniue, included in the tenth century work 
the inference forces itself on one’s mind that ascribed to Nennius, uses Trahannonus for the 
the Brit. Mus. Oriental MS. 4445 is but a small Trent, in a passage which (as I seem to have 


manner as this MS. 


a word becomes nh (sometimes written nn). \ * aware that a large pro- 

The Welsh author of the De Mirabiltbus ® nUsh ™er-names occur in more than 

Britanniue, included in the tenth century work Xv 0 n^x7 ’ Derwent^Lea^uEe “Tame? Trent’ 

ascribed to Nennius, uses Trahannonus tor the Wan s am , & c . From \ letter ’by Mr.’ Mph 

- Trent, m a passage which (as I seem to have Neville in the Academy for May 26, 1883, it 

portion of a larger work that was written and been the first to point out) is an unmistakable appears that Ptolemy’s Trisanton was the Arun; 

punctuated at the same time and in the Bame description of the “eagre” of that river, this stream is in old maps called Tarant, a name 

manner as this MS. Further, the Welsh bardic poems mention a identical with that of the Dorsetshire river which 

G. Maroououtu. river Taranhon; and distinguished Welsh 1 modem maps call “the Tarrant or Trent.” 
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any other of the peoples inhabiting the area in 
uestion. One reason why the Iceni were the 
rst to rise was no doubt that, as Tacitus says, 
they were the nation best prepared to fight. 
But there was another reason besides. Under 
Plautius the Iceni had been merely allies of the 
Botnans: the new propraetor showed that he 
meant to reduce them to the rank of subjects. 

In conclusion, let me say that some Latin 
scholars of the first rank see no difficulty in 
ascribing to Tacitus the sentence as corrected, 
with the meaning that I assign to it. But 
even if it were admitted that there is a con¬ 
siderable difficulty (short of absolute impossi¬ 
bility) on the ground of style or idiom, I sub¬ 
mit that such an objection ought to yield to 
the overwhelming weight of evidence derived 
from extraneous sources. After all, there are 
many passages in Tacitus which every editor 
remarks upon as forced or unusual in form of 
expression, hut which nobody (not even 
“ Franciscus Bitter, Westfalus”) has thought 
it needful to obelise or emend. 

Henry Bradley. 


AN APPEAL FOR ACCURACY IN REPRINTS. 

There are some irritating misprints in the 
new edition of Walter Savage Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations , now being published 
by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. In the conversa¬ 
tion between Diogenes and Plato, Diogenes is 
made to address “the Sinopean’’ as “O 
Pluto.” 

“ It is not, O Pluto, an absurdity of thine alone, 
but of all who write and of all who converse on 
them [on punishments], to assert that they both 
are and ought to be indicted publicly, for the sake 
of deterring from offence ” (I. 85). 

In a note on page 186, we find “Dioges” 
for Diogenes Laertius. The concluding sentence 
°f. the Conversation between Tiberius and 
Vipsania (II. 95) is rendered: 

“ Immortal gods! I cursed them [sir] audibly, and 
before the sun, my mother ! ” 

Tiberius did not curse the gods, and his mother 
was not the sun. What he really said was : 

1 ‘ Immortal gods ! I cursed then audibly, and before 
the sun, my mother ! ” 

The alteration of a letter spoils the climax of 
one of Landor’s finest compositions. In another 
Dialogue, Pollio is made to address Licinius 
Calvus as “My dear Asinius” (II. 108); that 
is to say, by the name which rightly belongs to 
himself. 

In a reprint of this kind, scrupulous accuracy 
would be more desirable than elegant type and 
luxurious paper, or even than the portraits and 
vignettes, of which some have already appeared 
in the reprint of Pericles and Aspasia. Landor’s 
Bishop Parker, in his Conversation with Andrew 
Marvel, says: 

“Gentlemen seem now to have delegated the 
correction of the press to their valets, and the 
valets to have devolved it on their chambermaids.” 

Neither valets nor chambermaids, however, 
can be held responsible for the superfluity of 
annotation in which the editor seems to revel. 
In a note on page 105, vol. ii., he relates “a 
well-known story ” about the orator Licinius 
Calvus. Fifteen pages later, in another note, 
the story is repeated with variations. A pro¬ 
test is the more necessary, as the publishers 
announce a further reprint of Landor’s Miscel¬ 
laneous Works and Poems. 

S. W. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Bbxdat, April 8, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Clam Ethic*," by 
Him E. P. Hughes. 

MexDAV^April 4, S p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Argument from 
Design," by the Rev. Prof. Bernard. 


8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Mine 
Surveying,” II., by Mr. Bennett H. Brough. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “Scotus Erigena Dt Divisions 
Naturae," by Mr. Clement C. J. Webb. 

Tuesday, April 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Brain," 
XII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Sewage Farms of 
Berlin,” by Mr. H. A. Iioechling. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Book of the 
Dead," continued, by Mr. P. le Page Renouf. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “The Red and White Races 
in Manitoba and the North-West," by the Rev. Dr. John 
McLean. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Land-Shells of St. 
Helena," by Mr. Edgar A. Smith: “ The Indian Darter 
{Plotvs melanogaster by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “A 
recently described Species of Pheasant from Central Asia,” 
by Mr. 8eebohm. 

Wednesday, April 6, 1p.m. Archaeological Institute: “The 
Stone Circles of Britain," by Mr. A. L. Lewis ; “ Widows 
and Voweeaes," by Mr. J. L. Andxd. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Geology of the Gold-bearing 
Rocks of the Southern Transvaal, by Mr. Walcot Gibson; 
“The Precipitation and Deposition of Sea-borne Sedi¬ 
ment," by Mr. R. G. Mackley Browne. 

8 p.m Society of Arts: “The Future Trade-Rela¬ 
tions of Great Britain and the United States,” by Mr. 
Robert McCormick. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ Henry VIII.," by Mr. W. 
Poel; “ The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Thomas 
Randolph," by Mr. J. E. Baker. 

Touesday, April 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : ''Epidemic 
Waves,” III., by Dr. B. Arthur Whitelegge. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Agricultural Needs 
of India." by Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker. 

8 p.m. Linnesn: “The Phenomena concerned in 
the Production of Forked and Branched Palms,” by Mr. 
D. Morris; '* Gland-like Bodies, &c., in the Bryozoa,” by 
Mr. A. W. Waters. 

8 pm. Chemical: “ Platinous Chloride and its Use 
as a Source of Chlorine,” by Messrs. W. A. Shenstone 
and C. R. Reck ; “ The Action of 8ilicou Tetrachloride on 
Substituted Phenylamines,” by Prof. Emerson Reynolds. 

8 p m. Electrical Engineers : Discussion. “ Load 
Diagrams of Electrio Tramways, ard the Cost of Electric 
Traction." by Mr. A. Reckeozaon. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8 30 p.m. Historical. 

Friday, April 8, 5 p.m. Physical Society : “Note on a Law 
of Colour in its Relation to Chemical Constitution," by 
Mr. W. Akroyd; “The Construction of a Colour Map,” 
by Mr. W. Bailey: “A Mnemonic Table in Conner ion 
with Electrical Units,” by Mr. W. Gleed. 

7.80p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, “ Some 
Forms of Petroleum Engines,” by Mr. R. J. Durley. 

7.30 p m. Ruskin 8ociety: “Ruskin and Modern 
Social Tendencies," by Mr. C. Oscar Gridiey. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “ Some of Sltakspere's 
Female Characters,” by Miss Grace Latham. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “Electrio Meters, Motors, 
and Money Matters,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

Saturday, April 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Dramatic 
Music, from Shakspere to Dryden,” with Musical Illus¬ 
trations, III., by Prof. J. F. Bridge. 

3.43 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


TWO BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 

Notes on the Recent Geometry of the Triangle. 
By John Griffiths. (Simpkm, Marshall & Co.) 

A Treatise on the Geometry of the Circle. By 
William J. McClelland. (Macmillans.) 

Within the last twenty years there has been 
a remarkable development of interest in the 
simplest of all rectilineal closed figures, the 
triangle, and scores upon scores of new and 
beautiful properties have been brought to light. 
These properties concern points, lines, and 
curves (principally circles), connected with a 
triangle in some definite way. The impulse to 
thiB research came from France, the geometrical 
nation of the modem world as Greece was of 
the ancient, and it has spread to other nations; 
so that at the present moment the books, 
pamphlets, and articles written on this simple 
figure would, were they collected together, 
form a pile which only a strong man could lift. 
Among those who have taken a prominent 
part m developing the new geometry are 
Messrs. Lemoine, Brocard, De Longchamps 
in France, M. Neuberg in Belgium, Messrs. 
Emmerich and Fuhrmann in Germany, Mr. 
Tucker in England, and in Ireland the late Dr. 
Casey. In 1867 Mr. Griffiths published a 
small treatise, which he modestly entitled Notes 
on the Geometry of the Plane Triangle, and whioh 
contains a considerable number of elegant 
properties deduced by means of trilinear co¬ 
ordinates. In the pamphlet which he has 
lately published, the same mode of treatment 


is adopted: and the object of the Notes is, in 
the authors words, “ to prove that the principal 
results hitherto obtained by different mathe¬ 
maticians with regard to systems of circles 
intersecting the sides of a plane triangle are 
particular cases of a general theorem.” It would 
be impossible, without entering into techni¬ 
calities suitable only for a mathematical journal, 
to state in detail the matters discussed, but 
attention should be drawn to this important 
contribution to our knowledge of the triangle. 

Mr. McClelland’s manual of modem geometry 
is intended for the more advanced students in 
public schools, and for candidates for mathe¬ 
matical honours in the universities. The 
subjects taken up, and the order in which they 
are treated, will be seen from the following 
statement of the contents of the various 
chapters : I. Introduction. II. Maximum and 
Minimum. III. Becent Geometry. IV. 
General Theory of the Mean Centre of a 
System of Points. V. Col] in ear Points and 
Concurrent Lines. VI. Inverse Points with 
respect to a Circle. VII. Poles and Polars 
with respect to a Circle. VIII. Coaxal Circles. 
IX. Theory of Similar Figures. X. Circles 
of Similitude and of Antisimilitude. XI. 
Inversion. XII. General Theory of Anhar- 
monic Section. XIII. Involution. XIV. 
Double Points. 

While the treatise is mainly devoted to the 
consideration of the circle, it is not exclusively | 
so. Here and there a few properties of the 
other conic sections are mentioned, and a con¬ 
siderable number are given in the chapter on 
pole and polar where the method of reciproca¬ 
tion is applied to the circle. In each chapter 
the propositions are generally followed by illus¬ 
trative examples, and to many of these are 
appended hints for their solution. The hints 
vary in length from simple references to full 
solutions, according to the difficulty of the 
example. The text and the examples together 
contain not only all the propositions of funda¬ 
mental importance which are to be found in the 
standard treatises, but also a large number of 
the most elegant theorems that have recently 
appeared in mathematical journals and examina¬ 
tion papers. Such a collection, it need hardly 
be said, could not have been made without 
diligent and extended research. The exposi¬ 
tion is very concise and clear, and in few places 
has more knowledge been assumed in the reader 
than the geometry of Euclid’s first six Books, 
and the elements of plane trigonometry. The 
diagrams are white on a black ground. 

In the interests of brevity, it is becoming com¬ 
mon to associate not only certain theorems, but 
also points, straight lines, and curves, with the 
names of their discoverers, and it is desirable that 
the names should be so far as possible those of 
the first discoverers. If that be so, the theorem 
which, on Catalan’s authority, Mr. McClelland 
(p. 5) attributes to Euler, should be ascribed to 
Bobert Simson. This theorem is beginning to 
be known on the continent as Matthew 
Stewart’s theorem, and in fact it was first 
published by him in his General Theorems. But 
there is reason to believe that it was communi¬ 
cated to him by his friend Simson, and 
in his Loci Plant Simson expressly claims it as 
his own. If Simson has never got from any¬ 
body the credit of this theorem, he gets from 
Mr. McClelland, as, indeed, from everybody, 
the credit of another theorem to which, as has 
been pointed out in the Academy, he can lay 
no claim whatever. The Brocard points were 
discovered by Captain Brocard, though they 
had been signalised half a century previous; 
but the Simson line was never known to 
Simson. Its discovery dates back only to the 
year 1799 or 1800, and is due to Prof. William 
Wallace, of Edinburgh. 

J. S. Mackay. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. . 

The council of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales has awarded to Mr. W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer the Clarke Memorial Medal, in 
recognition of his services in the cause 
of botanical science, and especially on account 
of his labours in connexion with the develop¬ 
ment and organisation of the botanical depart¬ 
ments for the Colonies and India, at the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

The annual Easter excursion of the Geolo¬ 
gists’ Association will this year be to Devizes, 
Swindon, and Faringdon. The directors are 
Prof. Blake (the president of the Association), 
and Messrs. W. B. Bell. F. J. Bennett, G. J. 
Hinde, and H. B. Woodward. We may add 
that the ground covered by the excursion in¬ 
cludes many places of antiquarian interest. 

Db. B. W. Richardson will deliver his 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, on “The Physiology of Dreaming,” on 
April 29, in place of Dr. William Huggins, 
who will give his lecture on “The New Star 
in Auriga ” on May 13. 

Prof. Griesbach lately forwarded to Vienna 
various fossils which he had collected during 
his geologioal explorations in the Central 
Himalayas on behalf of the Government of 
India. They resemble so closely fossils found 
in corresponding Alpine strata, that they have 
excited much interest; and the Academy of 
Science, Vienna, has determined, with the co¬ 
operation of the Indian Government, to send 
an exploring party to the Central Himalayas 
to compare their geologioal features with those 
of the Eastern Alps. The leader of the party 
will be Dr. Carl Diener, lecturer on geology at 
the University of Vienna, and president of the 
Vienna Alpine Club. He will start for Brindisi 
on April 10, taking with him two Tyrol guides. 
The expedition will last six months. 

Messrs. Macmillans have issued a sixth 
odition of Sir Henry Roscoe’s Lessons in 
Elementary Chemistry. This work, which was 
originally published in 1866, has since been 
thoroughly revised on the appearance of each 
successive edition, so as to incorporate the 
more important discoveries. But, besides 
these stereotyped editions, it has been re¬ 
printed no less than twenty-five times, in the 
same number of years. And it is right to 
add that, though intended to suit the require¬ 
ments of elementary instruction, no attempt 
has been made to meet the curriculum of any 
particular examination, such as that of the 
London University. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Shakspbre Society. —( Friday , March 11.) 
Du. Furnivall, director, in the'chair. Mrs. Stopes 
read a paper on “ The Life and Works of William 
Hunnis.” All previous writers had said, “ of 
Ms life very little is known; ” but Mrs. Stopes 
has been fortunate enough to find a very great 
deal among manuscript sources. Of his birth and 
parentage nothing has yet been discovered. He 
began life in the service of Sir William Herbert, 
probably as page, and apparently very early 
developed his literary powers. Having embraced 
Protestantism, he was one of the group of metrical 
translators of the Psalms, who delighted the ears 
of the young Ring Edward VI.; and was installed 
as Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, about the same 
time as his patron became Earl of Pembroke 
(1551). He apparently submitted with his fellows 
to the new Queen and her old religion ; but the 
detested Spanish marriage, the religious per¬ 
secutions, the manner in which both Mary and 
Philip ignored all the conditions of their marriage 
treaty, aroused plot after plot. When Mary had 
Weed to send troops to aid Philip against the 
French King, and to give him all the money in 
the English treasury, the last conspiracy was 


concocted, to send the Queen over to her husband, 
to rob the Treasury at Westminster, and hold 
the contents for the uee of the English nation, and 
to bring over all the disaffected from the 
continent, by the aid of the French. The chiefs 
of the conspiracy were Harry Dudley, John 
Throckmorton Avedale, Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, Harry Peckham, and Daniell; and in the 
centre of the London group was William Hunnis. 
Thomas Whyte betrayed them, and they were all 
sent to the Tower. The trials and executions 
commenced very energetically, almost at once. 
Hunnis was tried with four others at the Guild¬ 
hall, but escaped, probably through the interest 
of his powerful patron, the Earl of Pembroke. 
The poems in the “Paradise of Dainty Devices” 
imply that he lay in prison until the accession of 
Elizabeth, and till his clothes were worn out; and 
“ comfort came with clothes of joy ” and deliver¬ 
ance. In 1558 he was restored to his “ living,' ’ and 
almost immediately on the death of Nicholas 
Brigham, married his widow Margaret, who died a 
few months afterwards. Next year he married 
again, the widow of William Blank, Haberdasher, 
who had been previously the wife of a Grocer, and 
who, therefore, induced William Hunnis to become 
enrolled in that Company. Elizabeth granted him 
a Supervisorship of Greenwich Gardens, and 
Mastership of the Children of the Chapel a coat of 
arms; the right of receiving dues for wheelage 
and passage on London Bridge ; and the right of 
holding in fee the lands of some recusants. Yet 
he was always poor, and died without leaving any 
property in 1597. Mrs. Stopes then went through 
the bibliography of his works, showing that they 
were naturally divided into ( 1 ) religious poems 
and metrical translations of the Psalms and other 
parts of Scripture; ( 2 ) miscellaneous poems; and 
(3) plays, masques, interludes. Of the latter, 
which he seemed to consider his serious work (the 
others being only his “Recreation”), none have 
come down to us complete; the titles of some 
appear in “ The Revel’s Book,” and the description 
of two in Gascoigne’s account of the Kenilworth 
Festivities (1575). This may have arisen from the 
fact that the Children of the Chapel were only 
allowed to act unprinted plays before Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Stopes then showed the materials from which 
she built up the history—the addresses and dedica¬ 
tions prefixed to his rare books, and the manu¬ 
scripts in the Public Record Office, the Guildhall, 
the British Museum, the books of the Grocers and 
Haberdashers Companies, and the registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and Barking, Essex. 
—There was little discussion. Dr. Furnivall, in 
returning thanks, said that the whole story was 
too new to permit of the members having formed 
their opinion beforehand. 

Asiatic. —( Tuesday , March 15.) 

Major-General 8ir F. Goldsmid, vice-president, 
in the chair.—Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew 
read a paper on the “Survival of Greek Words 
in the Pukhto Language of the Afghans.” 
The lecturer referring to his “Inquiry into the 
Ethnography of Afghanistan,” published last 
year, and to the identification of certain Afghan 
tribes therein described as being of Greek descent, 
proceeded to illustrate the presence of Greek 
words in the Pukhto language by a number of 
examples in which the Pukhto word varied but very 
slightly from its Greek original. These examples 
were followed by others, in which the departure of 
the Pukhto word from the original Greek form 
was more or less considerable, but still not so great 
as to prevent easy recognition. Besides the 
Greek words in Pukhto, several instances were 
mentioned in illustration of grammatical forms 
peculiar to the Pukhto and referable only to the 
Greek as the source of their origin. The lecturer, 
after describing the way in which he came to 
discover these Greek elements in the Pukhto, 
expressed his opinion that a more thorough investi¬ 
gation of the subject would prove conclusively 
that the language spoken by the Pukhtiln, Pathiin, 
or Afghan people—more especially in the country 
of the Suleiman Range, which as Arrian asserts, 
was settled by Alexander the Great with people of 
his own in place of the conquered Indians in it— 
was no other than a degraded dialect of the Greek, 
formerly spoken during several centuries as the 
vernacular of that region by the Greek conquerors 


and their successors, who colonised and Hellenised 
the country by a wholesale transplantation of tribes 
such as the Syrian, Lydian, Kilikian, Bithynian, 
Mysian, Pamphilian, Ionian, and others from Asia 
Minor. This view is supported by the fact that the 
descendants of these several tribes are now found 
in Afghanistan, by the identical names of Suri, 
Ludi, Ghiji, Khilichi, Batani, Musazi, Farmuli, 
Parmuli, Yimus, Yani, or Ya respectively. Taking 
this view of the Pukhto language, the lecturer said 
that it threw a new light upon the past of this 
part of Asia, and cleared up many obscure points 
relating to the progress of the Parthian sovereignty 
and to the succession of dynasties that flourished 
in this part of Asia subsequent to the commence¬ 
ment of the Mahommedan Era. 

Historical.—( Thursday , March 17.) 

Oscar Browning, Esq , vice-president, in the 
chair.—Prof. W. Cunningham read a paper on 
“The Perversion of Economic History,” in the 
course of which he criticised the historical methods 
employed by Prof. Marshall and the late Prof. 
Thorold Rogers for the purpose of obtaining 
certain economic formulae or data. These methods 
might be generally characterised as showing in¬ 
sufficient research or the insufficient authority for 
the deductions made.—In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. I. 8. Leadam attempted, in a long 
and closely-reasoned speech, to justify several of 
Prof. Rogers’s characteristic assertions. 

Anthropological Institute.— ( Tuesday , March 2J.) 

Francis Galton, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Theodore Bent read a paper on “ The 
Finds at the Great Zimbabwe Ruins.” The outer 
wall of the semicircular temple on the hill is 
decorated with a number of birds perched on long 
soapstone pedestals, all of which appear to be 
intended to represent the same bird, probably a 
vulture. Two of the birds, similar in character 
and slightly varying from the others, are repre¬ 
sented as perched on zones or cesti, and there 
seems to be a similar class of symbolism connect¬ 
ing them all. Mr. Bent is of opinion that these 
birds represent the Assyrian Astarte or Venus— 
the female element in creation. In the centre of 
the temple stood an altar, into the stones of which 
were inserted a large number of soapstone objects, 
which afforded ample evidence of the existence of 
phallic worship in this place. Within the sacred 
enclosure are two solid round towers, the largest 
of which is thirty-four feet in height and has a 
girth of fifty-three feet: before them is a raised 
platform, presumably for sacrifice, and the wall 
behind them is decorated with large standing 
monoliths. Some of the fragments of pottery 
found are very good, and give evidence of a highly 
developed artistic s kill . Close underneath the 
temple stood a gold smelting furnace, made of 
very hard cement of powdered granite, with a 
chimney of the same material; and the quantity 
of rejected quartz found hard by proved that 
these ruins had formed the fortress for the 
protection of a gold-producing people. The 
ruins and the things in them are not in 
any way connected with any known African 
race; the objects of art and of special cult are 
foreign altogether to the country, and neither the 
date of construction nor the race of the builders 
can now be determined with accuracy; but the 
evidence in favour of this race being one of the 
many tribes of Arabia is very strong, and all the 
facts point to a remote antiquity. 

Society or Literature.—( Wednesday, March 23.) 

E. W. Brabrook, Esq., in the chair.—Dr. R. A. 
Douglas-Litbgow read a paper on “Anglo-Saxon 
Alliteration.” After a brief historical intro¬ 
duction, be defined, as far as possible, the 
terms poetry, rhythm, metre, rhyme, assonance, 
and finally alliteration, which he described in 
detail, and exemplified with some quotations from 
the Anglo-Saxon. He then referred to the laws 
of alliteration as formulated by Raek, Dr. Guest, 
and Mr. Conybeare, and limited the period of 
Mb inquiry as extending from a.d. 449 to a.b. 1154. 
Dr. Douglas-Lithgow referred to the influence of 
Christianity in preserving the Anglo - Saxon 
records, and subsequently discussed the orig in of 
rhyme, which, in agreement with Mr. T. might, 
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ha traced to a Latin source. Having pointed out 
the varieties and uses of alliteration, he gave 
quotations from the Anglo - Saxon alliterative 
poems (with descriptive and historical interludes) 
extending from the fifth to the middle of the 
twelfth century, and including “The Minstrel’s 
Song,” “ Beowulf the Dane,” and “ The Battle of 
Finnesburgh ” in the fifth century, “The Hymn 
of Caedmon” in the seventh, the poems of 
Aldhelm in the eighth, and Alfred’s “ Boethius ” 
in the ninth. As belonging to the tenth century 
the lecturer referred to the paraphrases of 
Wulfstan, the “ Brunanburgh War Song” and 
other poems in the Saxon Chronicle, and examined 
in detail the Codex Bxoniensis and the Codex 
YercellenBis. Finally, he alluded to the alliterative 
poems of the eleventh and first half the twelfth 
century, and concluded by expressing a very high 
estimate of the relics of Saxon literature, and by 
showing how much we owed to them in the founda¬ 
tion and formation of oar own language and 
literature.—A discussion followed, in which Mr. 
G. R. Wright, Dr. Phene, Mr. J. W. Bone, and 
the chairman took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 

After an unusually long interval, we have 
received a double number of the American 
Journal of Archaeology, containing the quarterly 
parts for March and June 1891. The 232 pages 
are made up mainly of the archaeological news 
from all quarters, which forms such a valuable 
feature of this publication, now in its seventh 
year. The original papers, though short, are 
interesting; and they are illustrated with no 
less than ten plates. Two of them are papers 
of the Amerioan School of Athens. Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, the director of the School, discusses 
the marble bas-reliefs found at Mantineia in 
1887 by M. Fougeres, which are now in the 
National Museum at Athens. In an elaborate 
argument he supports the original opinion of 
M. Fougeres, which has not obtained the 
approval of other archaeologists, that they are 
identical with the sculptures seen by Fausanias, 
and ascribed by him to the hand of Praxiteles. 
Prof. Mommsen edits, with a facsimile, the 
Greek fragment of the famous Edict of 
Diocletian, which was discovered at Plataia in 
1890, in the course of the American excavations. 
He remarks : 

“ It is marvellous how much has been added to the 
old stock in the last few years; and it may well be 
admitted that this growth is due not so much to 
good fortune, as to the growing energy and 
intelligence of studious researches.” 

We must also mention the reproductions of 
the wall-paintings in what is known as the 
House of the Martyrs John and Paul, lately 
discovered on the Coelian Hill at Rome. The 
figures, which at first glance appear naked, are 
found, on examination, to be wearing a sort of 
combination garment, which (with their wings) 
recalls the Gawrys of Peter Wilkins. 

The Dial, that extremely occasional and 
still more eccentric periodical, has struck two, 
thereby falsifying the prophecy of the enemy. 
There is no doubt that Mr. C. Ricketts is a 
very clever artist, and cuts his own designs 
well upon the block; and there is a dreamy 
suggestiveness about Mr. Charles Shannon’s 
drawings which is very taking. The art, 
indeed, of the whole number, in so far as it is 
graphic, is so fresh and strange that one does 
not care to criticise it too minutely. But as to 
the letterpress, most of it is sheer nonsense; 
and the kindest thing to do is what somebody 
(it is not cldar whom) did, as reported in the 
last line of the Dial No. 2—“He laughed, 
because he knew they could not mean what 
they said." 

NEARLY all the articles in the Art Journal 
for this month are either continuations or form 
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part of a series. Mr. Hudson’s “ Outings in 
India ” has Poona for its subject; Mr. Cun- 
dall’s “ Art Museums ” are Nottingham and 
Derby, with portraits of the local benefactors, 
Mr. William Bemrose and the late M. T. 
Bass; Mr. Aymer Vallance has chosen fur¬ 
niture for his theme; and the Marne is the 
Paris “ Pleasure Resort ” of the month. Mr. 
Boyes writes of Sir Austen Henry Layard ; but 
the most noticeable contribution is the fine 
ballad of the “Hunting of Rothiemuir,” by 
Mrs. Graham Tomson, with its spirited illustra¬ 
tion by Mr. Arthur Lemon. The etching for 
the month is by Mr. C. O. Murray, after Mr. 
Weguelin’s joyfrn picture of girls dancing in a 
meadow, called “ Spring,” which was exhibited 
at the New Gallery a year or so ago. 

The contents of VArt for last week are 
unusually varied. Besides current notices and 
reviews, there are no less than five articles. 
Among these are an account of the late 
engraver Guillaumot, by Eugene Viollet-le- 
Duc; the conclusion of Edouard Romberg’s 
essay on “Artistic Propriety”; the “ Musee 
Guimet,” by C. Gabillot; and “Japanese 
Art” at the Louvre, by Emile Molinier. The 
number is well illustrated, as usual; and not 
the least interesting of the engravings are the 
restorations of Marly, after Guillaumot, and a 
head by Delaunay. 


THE FRENCH PAST ELIAS TS. 

Paris: March 29, 189*. 

TnE eighth exhibition of the Society of French 
Pastellists, which was opened to-day at Petit’s 
Gallery, will doubtless prove a source of con¬ 
solation to those whose tastes were so deeply 
hurt by tho vagaries of the Impressionists, 
Symbolists, and Pointillists at the recent 
exhibition of Independent Artists. Yet, though 
the 126 pastels now on view afford a most 
exquisite ensemble of “ elegant ” art, it may be 
objected that the Pastellists, like the Aqua¬ 
rellists, have almost entirely abandoned the 
original simplicity of chalks and water¬ 
colours, in order to obtain by artificial means 
the illusion of highly-finished oil painting. 
Of this a striking example is offered by M. 
Thdvenot’s life-like portrait of M. Auguste 
Vacquerie, which, at a distance, might be 
mistaken by the uninitiated for oil painting, 
so cunningly has the artist produced 
relief effects with chalk empStements. As 
a contrast, M. Jeanniot’s portrait of an 
old lady, a study in light and dark 
greys, is a fine specimen of the art of 
portrait painting combined with simplicity 
of treatment. More showy, more modern, are 
MM. Doucet, La Touche, and Machard’s 
portraits of fashionable beauties, while M. 
Blanche’s “ Mme. Maurice Barres,” and “ Miss 
C.,” by M. James Tissot, are particularly 
attractive. M. Besnard’s eight exhibits—a 
group of children, a fanciful arrangement of 
two girls’ heads, with delicate flower surround¬ 
ings, two portraits, and “studies” — are 
exquisite, and thoroughly characteristic of the 
individuality of this delicate colourist. M. Jean 
Beraud, the spirituel delineator oi the modem 
Parisienne. contributes a pretty genre picture, 
“ Melancolie ”—on the topmost balcony of a 
house in the “ quartier de l’Hippodrome ” (adds 
the catalogue) stands the figure of an elegantly 
dressed lady who, like her surroundings, is 
half veiled in the darkening twilight. She is 
lost in thought, and gazes listlessly at the 
glass-covered dome of the Hippodrome im¬ 
mediately opposite, all ablaze with electric 
light, which offers a strange contrast to the 
surrounding gloom. M. Billotte’s views 
of the suburbs of Paris under wintry 
aspects produce an effect of bleak cheer¬ 
lessness in keeping with the subject; and 
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it is a relief to turn to M. Montenard’s 
aeries of “Environs of Toulon,” radiant with 
sunlight, or to M. Lhermitte’s landscapes, 
marvels of talent in their way. This year M. 
Duez contributes a series of delightful views of 
Venice and a study for the portrait of 
Monseigneur Foulon, which reminds one of 
certain of Latour’s “ preparations.” The 
portrait of a lady in a pale green ball-dress, 
standing in a graceful attitude in her drawing¬ 
room, surrounded by flowers, while strange 
effects of yellow and pink are produced by the 
coloured shades of the lamps, is the work of 
M. Eliot. A new comer, M. Helleu, who 
belongs to the “ harmonist ” school, contributes 
a panel representing a bunch of delicately 
toned blue horteosias, a nude figure looking at 
a peacock, and an exquisitely modelled portrait 
of a girl dressed all in white. Equally 
harmonious is M. Dubuffe’s “Melodie en bleu.” 
M. Forain, the fmdcsiecle Gavami, contributes 
some very clever sketches, “ Behind the Scenes,” 
and the portrait of Mme. Caron, of tho Paris 
opera, all in black, which is a fine bit of 
realistic “ impressionism.” 

At the last moment there have been added 
to the exhibition two symphonies in pink and 
blue, entitled “ Odalisques Couchees,” by Mr. 
Whistler, who is the foreign guest of the 
Society this year, as Signor BoUni was last 
year. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabiyeh lstir, Luxor: March 9,1892. 

I have been finding evidences of the little- 
known Xth Dynasty—for whose traces Mr. 
Navillo sought in vain at Herakleopolis—in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the First Cataract. 
Mr. Griffith and Prof. Maspero have shown 
that certain of the tombs at Siiit belonged to 
the period when this dynasty ruled in Egypt. 
I have now discovered inscriptions which show 
that its rule was recognised on the frontiers of 
Nubia. 

An examination of the position occupied by 
the numerous inscriptions on the granite rocks 
of the island of Sehel have made it clear to me 
that we must recognise two periods in the history 
of the sanctuary for whioh the island was famous. 
During the second period the temple stood on 
the eastern slope of an eminence where I found 
remains of it two years ago. As I also found 
fragments of it bearing the name of Thothmes 
III. on the one hand, and of Ptolemy 
Philopator on the other, it must have existed 
from the age of the XVIIIth Dynasty down to 
Ptolemaic times. Throughout this period the 
inscriptions left by pious pilgrims to the shrine 
all face the site of the temple. So also do a 
certain number of inscriptions which belong to 
the age of the XHth and XHIth Dynasties. 
But the majority of the inscriptions which 
belong to the latter age, like the inscriptions 
which are proved by the occurrence of the 
names of Antef and Mentu-hotep to be of the 
time of the Xlth Dynasty, face a different 
way. They look southward towards the 
channel which separates the island on this side 
from the mainland, and is immediately below 
the first “ Mb ” or rapid of the Cataract. 

This winter I have come across a large 
number of inscriptions on the mainland side ot 
the channel which look northward, that is, 
towards the island. A few of these msenp- 
tions are of the time of the XHth Dynasty, m* 
the greater number belong to the Xitn 
Dynasty, and one is dated in the forty-nm^ 
year of Ra-neb-kher. It would seem, there" 
fore, that at the epoch when they were 
inscribed on the rocks the sanctuary of 
stood either in the middle of the soutbe 
channel of the river or upon its edge. 
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On the island side of the channel there are a 
good many inscriptions which are shown by 
the weathering of the hieroglyphs to be 
older than the age of the Xlth Dynasty. 
Indeed, the [inscription of an Antef is cut over 
one of them. They all present the same 
curious forms of hieroglyphic characters, and 
contain for the most part titles and formulae 
not met with in the later texts. Moreover, 
they are not dedicated like the later texts to 
the divine Trinity of the Cataract, Khnum, 
Anuke, and Sati, but to a deity whose name is 
expressed by a character resembling an Akhem 
seated on a basket. Mr. Wilbour and I first 
noticed it last year. 

One of these early inscriptions contains a 
cartouche which reads Ra-nefer-hepu, the last 
element being represented by the picture of a 
rudder. Now Mr. Newberry and his companions 
at Beni-Hassan have discovered that one of the 
groups of tombs which exist there is of older 
date than the time of the Xllth Dynasty. In 
this group of tombs occurs the name of a lady 
who was called Nefer-hepu. She must have 
been bom in the reign of Ra-nefer-hepu, and 
will consequently belong, not to the age of the 
Xlth Dynasty, but to that of one of the 
dynasties which preceded it. 

That this dynasty was the Xth is made pretty 
clear by the inscriptions on the mainland side 
of the channel I have described. Here I have 
found inscriptions of the early sort mingled 
with those of the Xlth Dynasty in such a way 
as to show that they cannot have been widely 
separated in age. Moreover, in one of them, 
the name of Khati is associated with that of 
Ra-mer-ab; and Khati is not only a name which 
characterises the Xlth Dynasty, but it was 
also the name of the owner of one of the tombs 
at Sifit, which Mr. Griffiths has proved to 
belong to the time of the Xth Dynasty. We 
were already acquainted with the name of 
Ra-mer-ab from a scarab; and two years ago 
Mr. Bouriant obtained a bronze vase which 
gave the double name of Ra-mer-ab Kherti. 
Kherti is a king of the Xth Dynasty. By the 
side of the inscription which contains the 
name of Ra-mer-ab, I found others with the 
names of Ra-mer-ankh and Ameni. That 
Ameni was a king of the Xth Dynasty has 
already been suspected. 

The inscriptions I have copied this winter, 
therefore, have not only given us the names of 
some kings of the Xth Dynasty, one of them 
previously unknown; they have also shown 
that the power of the dynasty was acknow¬ 
ledged as far south as the Cataract. Moreover, 
they indicate that the government must have 
passed from the Xth to the Xlth Dynasty in a 
peaceful and regular maimer. The same names 
belong to each: Khati, for example, distin- 
guishing alike the two dynasties. 

At Assuan some new tombs have been 
opened, one by the Crown Princess of Sweden 
and Norway, the other by Mr. James. One of 
them belongs to the reign of Nofer-ka-Ra; and, 
in an inscription found in it, Prof. Schiaparelli 
has read the name of the land of Pun. It is 
said that a Denga dancer had been brought to 
Egypt from Pun in the reign of Assa. Pun, 
accordingly, was already known to the 
Egyptians in the age of the Vth Dynasty. 

At Kom el-Ahmar, opposite El-Qab, I 
visited two recently-discovered tombs, which 
contain the cartouches of Pepi, and are in a 
fairly, perfect condition. The walls are covered 
with delicate paintings in the style of those of 
Beni-Hassan, and explanatory inscriptions are 
attached to them. The early date of the 
paintings and inscriptions makes them particu¬ 
larly interesting. The tombs are still half 
buried in the sand, and only the upper part of 
the internal decoration is visible. It would be 
well worth the expense to clear out the tombs, 
and make careful copies of all that they contain. 


Here and there hieratic texts have been written 
on blank spaces of the wall. The tombs have 
been excavated in the rock, side by side, in the 
ancient necropolis of Hierakonpons, a little to 
the west of the old fort. I may add that a 
good deal may still be made out of the inscrip¬ 
tions in the XYIIIth Dynasty tombs in the 
cliffs beyond the Kom, one of which—a stele of 
the reign of Thothmes I.—I have published in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (vol. x.). On the occasion of my 
present visit, I found the cartouches of 
Thothmes III. in the mcst southern of this 
group of tombs, as well as an invocation of Aten- 
Ra, the solar disk. 

I have discovered several new Greek inscrip¬ 
tions between Assuan and Edfu; also one 
Karian and two Phoenician graffiti. In one of 
the latter the writer calls himself Khnum - 
nathan, where the name of the Egyptian 
divinity, Khnum, takes the place of a 
Phoenician deity. One of the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions is worth quoting, as it gives us the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the name of the 
so-called “Troglodytes.” It is carved on a 
rock below a group of small tombs about a mile 
to the north of the Shutt er-Rigaleh, and reads 
thus : ANTONI (sic) TPOrOATTHS LA AAPAIANOT 
(sic) “ Antony the Trogodyte; the fourth year 
of Hadrian.” 

The list of places conquered by Ramses III. 
in Palestine and Syria, which I copied on the 
pylon of Mediuet Habit, turuB out to be even 
more interesting than I had supposed, as a 
whole row of them belongs to the territory of 
Judah. Thus we have “ the land of Salem,” 
which, like the Salam of Ramses II. is shown 
by the Tel el-Amama tablets to be Jerusalem, 
arez hadast or “ New Lands,” the Hadashah of 
Joshua (xv. 37), Shimshana or Samson, “ the 
city of the Sun” (Josh. xv. 10), Carmel of 
Judah, Migdol (Josh. xv. 37), Apaka or 
Aphekah (Josh. xv. 53), “the Springs of 
Khibur” or Hebron, Shabuduna located near 
Gath by Thothmes III., and Beth-Anath the 
Beth-Anoth of Joshua (xv. 59) The discovery 
of these names in the records of an Egyptian 
king who reigned about B..C 1200 raises a 
question of some interest for students of the 
Old Testament. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Walter Armstrong has been elected 
director of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
in succession to the late Henry Doyle. Mr. 
Armstrong, who must not be mistaken for his 
namesake at the South Kensington Museum, 
is not only the most industrious of art critics, 
but also a student of art both new and old— 
as is shown by his editorship of the revised 
issue of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters , and by 
his translation of some volumes of MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez’s monumental work. 

The exhibitions to open next week are four 
in number: (1) a collection of pictures in oil 
by early English masters, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, in New Bond-street; (2) a series of 
drawings in water-colour, done in Italy and 
Sicily, by Mr. Charles J. Watson, at the Rem¬ 
brandt Head Gallery, in Vigo-street; (3) oil- 
pictures, drawings, plans, and etchings of 
Stonehenge, by Mr. Edgar Barclay, at the 
Nineteenth Century Art Society’s Gallery, in 
Conduit-street; and (4) a collection of paintings 
of the French school, at the Continental 
Gallery, in New Bond-street. 

We may also mention that the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett’s twelfth annual exhibition of pictures 
at St. Jude’s Schools, Whitechapel, will be 
opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Tuesday next, April 5. Among the pictures 


lent is an Annunciation by Mr. Burne Jones, 
which has, we believe, never been shown before. 

The first election of Associates under the new 
charter of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
held on Wednesday last. Out of seventy candi¬ 
dates, twelve were elected, of whom six are 
painters, four are architects, and two are 
sculptors. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose has gone to Greece to 
carry on his investigation of the dates of 
Greek temples as derived from their orienta¬ 
tion. He hopes to determine the orientation 
of many foundations not included in the list 
given in his recent paper on the subject in 
Nature. He will also verify, so far as possible, 
the approximate results at which he has already 
arrived. 

The sale of the late Mr. John Hamilton 
Trist’s pictures, to take place at Christie’s on 
April 9, will not be without a special interest 
of its own. This small collection was formed 
mainly between 1860 and 1870, and bears 
strong traces of the influence of pre-Raphaelites 
and Mr. Ruskin. It is specially rich in the 
works of Mr. Arthur Hughes, including the 
beautiful little “ King’s Orchard ” of 1859, so 
strongly praised in Mr. Ruskin’s Academy 
Notes, the interior of a village church of 1864 
exhibited with the motto, “ Then by a sunbeam 
I will climb to Thee,” and fifteen other 
examples of the artist. It also contains a few 
interesting pictures by Rossetti, Burne Jones, 
Albert Moore, Legros, Raven, M. Anthony, and 
J. M. Carrick (an admirable landscape painter, 
now almost forgotten), as well as two works by 
G. Mason—the charming figure of “ The Milk¬ 
maid,” well known by the engraving, and a 
fine sketch of “ Threshing in the Campagna.” 

A catalogue which has just reached us 
contains an item of exceptional interest. We 
do not think that any English collection can 
boast of such a magnificent assemblage of 
Hogarth’s works as Mr. Quaritch now offers for 
sale. It comprises several collections originally 
distinct, which were gradually absorbed during 
the course of thirty or forty years by the devout 
zeal of Dr. Joly, of Dublin. Thus Lord Charle- 
mont’s unrivalled set of the original prints 
furnished by Hogarth himself is here, as well as 
the Kingsbury set also made at that time; while 
the smaller ephemeral sketches which the artist 
never ranked as part of his u uvre have been 
brought together with infinite pains from 
dozens of different sources. Besides tho prints, 
in their varied states, there are no less than 
one hundred and twenty-six drawingsin pen and 
ink, or sepia, or chalk, signed and unsigned. 
These are the combined Charlemont and Lort 
collections—both renowned before 1780—and 
also include the fruit of minor gatherings such 
as the Brocas, the J. B. Nichols, the Bicknell, 
and others. 

The demand for a new edition of Mr. 
Wedmore’s excellent Descriptive Catalogue 
of the etchings of Meryon is one of many 
indications that the appreciation by collectors 
of this artist’s work is no mere passing fancy 
of the public, but is founded upon the high 
and indeed unique quality of his productions. 
Mr. Wedmore has taken advantage of the 
opportunity for revision afforded by this second 
edition, published by Desprez & Gutekunst. 
The brilliant introductory essay, in which he 
deals so vividly with the strange sad life of 
Meryon, and indicates with such admirable 
diseemment the technical and imaginative 
qualities of his art, remains much as it appeared 
years ago in the Nineteenth Century. But the 
“ Notes for the Amateur ” have been slightly 
expanded, account has been taken of such 
recent sales as those of M. Wasset, Rev. M. 
Hey wood, and Mr. Seymour Haden; while in 
the body of tho Catalogue itself we observe 
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several carefully minute corrections and 
additions, and a record of some of the prices 
recently realised under the hammer by fine 
impressions will be welcome to the collector. 
It should have been noted that there is a state 
of No. 84, “ Passerelle du Pont au change 
apres L’Incenderie de 1621,” which bears the 
imprint of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts; and 
that Braqnemont’s portrait of Mery on, referred 
to at page 77, also appeared in that journal. 


THE STAGE. 


THE THEATRES. 


The theatrical dulness of the Lenten season 
might have been broken by the performance 
of Mr. Calmour’s “ Breadwinner ” at the 
Avenue, as it has certainly been broken by 
that of “ Jane,” albeit only a revival at the 
Comedy. But the “Breadwinner,” we 
greatly fear, cannot be counted among Mr. 
Calmour’s successes; indeed, up to the 
present time, if it is not unkind to say so, 
its chief justification is that it has afforded 
material for a couple of exceedingly 
amusing articles in the Standard and St. 
James's Gazette. One of these essays in 
criticism lays almost cruel stress upon the 
habits of the distinguished gentleman who 
keeps his 1880 champagne—an excellent 
vintage, necessarily tepid—in a cupboard 
in the drawing-room; and the other enter 
tainingly assumes that Mr. Calmour’s piece 
is more or less of a burlesque upon “ Hedda 
Gabler ” and other such pieces by a 
meritorious foreign writer who now no 
longer occupies much attention. We fancy, 
however, that Mr. Calmour, like Mr. 
Whistler, enjoys to be taken seriously, and 
we are ourselves disposed to give him credit 
in the “ Breadwinner ” for excellent inten¬ 
tions insufficiently fulfilled. Indeed, in the 
“Breadwinner,” Mr. Calmour does treat 
modem conditions of life, and approaches 
very nearly to the discussion—we will 
not say to the solution—of a prob¬ 
lem. Alas I his means appear to us to 
be at present inadequate. His people— 

his more or less virtuous people—are very 
uninteresting, and it is not enough to say 
that they are natural. To interest us 
greatly in the proceedings of the blameless 
—and Mr. Calmour’s heroine, played so 
charmingly and so discreetly by Miss Alma 
Murray, is blameless practically — is, as 
Balzac has put upon record with much 
emphasis, a very difficult matter. But, 
unfortunately, what is known as modem 
“Realism”—which, to some extent, in the 
present play, Mr. Calmour affects—modern 
Realism, we say, goes in for making even 
its most faulty people nearly as uninterest¬ 
ing as if they were well conducted; and 
dramatis personae , who are incapable of a 
single healthy emotion, and who would not 
for the whole world cherish a sense of right 
and wrong, have yet an immense capacity 
for the very dullest of small talk. In the 
good old days, there was at least something 
fascinating about anyone who was con¬ 
sidered worthy to be the villain of the 
piece. This has altogether vanished; and 
in Mr. Calmour’s piece the vulgar and 
atrocious and by no means seductive 
woman impersonated cleverly enough by 
Miss Olga Brandon—so far as the oppor¬ 


tunities allow — is so presented to us by 
the writer that he has evidently no appre¬ 
ciation of the high claim upon our interest 
which, in a well constructed play—especially 
if it pretends to be “ literary ”—the wholly 
improperenjoys. Thechief man’s character— 
played, with extreme nervous force, by Mr. 
Lewis Waller—is in reality weak and colour¬ 
less. The violence of his oaths, when he is 
in any measure disturbed, does not, in our 
opinion, atone for the feebleness of his 
action. Mr. Elwood, as a would-be lover 
of the virtuous lady, finds little opportunity 
for his art. Mr. Everill plays skilfully as 
an excellent physician, wno has too much 
tact to consent to be altogether a martyr to 
the circumstance of his happening to have 
been married to an offensive Woman’s 
Rights female, whose acridity is of the 
worst type, and who adds to modern Radi¬ 
calism a new horror. Had this piece been 
cast badly, it would not, on the first night, 
have been listened to with the measure of 
patience which was accorded to it. It has 
certain good qualities which, like those 
happier pieces of Mr. Calmour’s that have 
preceded: it, make us expect hereafter better 
work from the writer. But a prolonged 
run for it is hardly conceivable; and what 
run it does obtain will be due less to Mr. 
Calmour’s meritorious intention to put aside 
the conventional than to the careful art and 
excellent gifts which Miss Alma Murray, 
Miss Olga Brandon, Mr. Lewis Waller, and 
Mr. Everill bring to bear upon their per¬ 
formance of the most prominent characters. 

With no scenery whatever—simply with 
a convenient arrangement of screens for exits 
and entrances—with scarcely anything that 
can be called costume beyond the costume of 
ordinary life—with just that “plentiful 
lack” of music which strikes one at the 
Theatre Frangais, and with a cast which 
included very few names, and not a single 
star—did Mr. Poel and the company he has 
got together in connexion with the large 
kspere Reading Society succeed in 
amusing, and often, indeed in charming us, 
by the performance of “ The Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona,” at St. James’s Hall, on 
Thursday in last week. More, perhaps, in 
the hearing and the seeing, than even m the 
reading of the play, is one reminded of the 
immaturity of Shakspere’s art—the im¬ 
maturity, one may say also, of his vision of 
life—which this play discloses. Yet Shah- 
spere, even in his youth, was already 
Shakspere: Shakspere by his charm and by 
the richness of his fancy—the spontaneous 
and abundant—nay, even the superabundant 
flow of thought and of word: Shakspere, 
too, by the creation of such a character as 
Launce, who, as Dr. Furnivall has well put 
it, is “ more truly original than Bottom—I 
don’t believe a Londoner could have made 
him.” Apart altogether from details of the 
performance, two or three main points in 
Mr. Poel’s exceedingly intelligent and 
scholarly production of tho play ought to be 
mentioned. First, the whole thing was 
done in a few minutes over two hours— 
reality thus being given for almost the first 
time since Shakspere’s day, probably, to 
Shakspere’s phrase, “ the two hours’ traffic 
of our stage, and this at no loss of effect, 
but rather with a gain: overlaid by no 


accumulation of traditional or freshly 
invented action, the utterances gained 
spontaneity. Secondly, the performance, 
which, in a purely commonplace view, may 
seem to have lost naturalness by the substi¬ 
tution of young women for men as the two 
youthful lovers, Valentine and Protheus, 
did as a matter of fact actually gain 
by such substitution; for the extreme 
lightness of touch which is at the com¬ 
mand of young actresses of refinement, 
and which men can scarcely compass, and 
which boys would scarcely understand, is of 
high value—indeed it is almost a necessity 
—in the interpretation of characters belong¬ 
ing to a world essentually unreal, the 
world of a lightly imaginative dream. 
These parts were indeed admirably filled by 
Miss Snow and Miss E. R. Dresser. Miss 
Snow’s is at present the finer voice; but 
Miss Dresser, whose tones are agreeable 
though little varied, carried no correspond¬ 
ing monotony into gesture and facial ex¬ 
pression. Here indeed this most youthful 
lady, profiting no doubt by her teaching, 
was of effective and even unusual flexibility ‘ 
and sensitiveness, alike earnest and grace- I 
ful. The stage is her vocation, even in a J 
day when many are called, but few chosen. | 
Among the chosen she deserves to be one. 
Miss Montgomery sang quite excellently the 
song, “ Who is Sylvia ? ” Mr. Blagrove, 
in whom on the rare occasions on which we 
see him we note great progress, was most 
sufficient as the Duke of Milan; and Mr. 
Goring and Mr. Leonard Howard—the two 
comedians of the company, if company we 
may oall it—lent themselves with great 
adroitness and quickness of perception to 
the portrayal of the humours of Launce 
and Speed. The elocution of all, though 
intentionally rapid, was good and dear. 
Such a performance of a Shaksperian play 
that is practically never presented at an 
ordinary theatre ought of course to be 
promptly repeated. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. Sapellinkoff obtained a brilliant success 
at the second Philharmonic Society concert last 
Thursday week. Liszt’s pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat is a showy composition, and the 
Busaian pianist has not only conquered its 
technical difficulties, but caught much of the 
composer’s spirit. The Concerto is a typical 
work; it is not void of poetry, but tinsel is the 
prevailing feature. M. Sapellinkoff makes the 
most of the latter, but at the same time reveals 
whatever it may contain of the former. He has 
now reaped the reward of the virtuoso—enthusi¬ 
astic applause, recalls, &c.—and it is to be hoped 
that he will give us a specimen of his powers 
as an interpreter of the great masters: Liszt 
dazzles but does not satisfy. The programme 
included Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s clever Orchestral 
Picture, “Cloud and Sunshine,” and Beet¬ 
hoven's Symphony No. 7. Mr. Ernest de 
Munch gave an artistic rendering of Schumann’s 
difficult, but not highly interesting, ’cello 
Concerto. M. Eugene Oudin sang in an 
impressive manner an effective Scena, “Der 
Einsame,” by Greig; the music is sombre and 
the orchestration skilful. Tho vooalist was 
recalled. 
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The new Quintet in B minor (Op. 115) 
for clarinet and stringed quartet by Brahms 
was the principal feature of the last Monday 
• Popular Concert. All of the composer’s 
recent utterances have been remarkable for 
their clearness and conciseness, and the same 
excellent qualities are to be found in this 
, new work. The various movements, so far as 
their outward form is concerned, may be easily 
followed even at a first hearing, but only time 
and study will fully reveal their inner meaning. 
In the opening Allegro, and still more in the 
Adagio, Brahms seems plunged in a deep and, 
for the most part, sad reverie. In the Allegro 
the composer sets forth his subject-matter 
within the short space of 70 bars; the develop- 
> ment section is, however, of greater length, and 
in it the plaintive themes are combined with 
rare skill. This skill gives weight to the 
music, but as a means it never conoeals the true 
, end—the expression of feeling. The Adagio 
is a movement which tells of unsatisfied long¬ 
ings, disappointed hopes. The mysterious 
middle section, pin lento, with its Hun- 
garian cadenza-like passages for the wind 
instrument and muttenngs for the strings, forms 
a striking contrast to the said wail of the opening 
and closing sections. The Andantino, with its 
j lively Presto section, is clever, though, as 
, music, less original than what has preceded; 

I and if one may venture a criticism, the keys of 
D major and its relative minor for the Presto 
strike the ear with a certain sense of monotony 
'■ after the Allegro in B minor with transition, 
ef course, to D, and the Adagio in B major and 
minor. And then comes the Finale, a theme 
with variations, all of which, with one excep- 
i tion, are also in the key of B minor. The varia¬ 
tions are interesting, but after Beethoven and 
Schubert how difficult to say anything new in 
this form! With regard to the gloomy key of 
the Quintet, it may be noticed that it is one to 
" which Brahms is partial; but that is natural, 
for it is the one in which his idol Schubert 
presented some of his most wonderful creations. 
The jperformance of the work, by MM. 
Joachim, Hies, Miihlfeld, Straus, and Piatti was 
magnificent, and at the close there was pro- 
1 longed applause. Herr Miihlfeld, the clarinet¬ 
tist, who came expressly from Germany, is an 
excellent artist. Mme. Gherlsen sang songs by 
Mozart and Brahms with mediocre success. 
% Miss Agnes Ziminermann gave an artistic 
rendering of Schumann's Sonata in G min or. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The students of the operatic class of the Royal 
^Academy of Music gave the first of a series of 
^ four performances (in costume) on Wednesday 
evening at Tenterden-square. The programme 
included selections from second and fourth acts 
of ‘ ‘ Trovatore, ’ ’ and the second act of * ‘ Martha. ’ ’ 
" But the principal and the most successful 
feature of the evening was the rendering of the 
second act of “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” which was 
given in a highly creditable manner, under the 
••direction of Mr. G. H. Betjemann. A special 
word of praise is due to Miss E. Mackenzie 
(Susanna) and Mr. A. Barlow (Count Almaviva). 

The friends of the late Arthur Goring 
' Thomas are trying to arrange one or more per¬ 
formances of “ Nadeshda” at a leading theatre 
in May. The proceeds are to be devoted to a 
scholarship bearing his name at the Boyal 
"Academy of Music, where he was for some time 
a student. 


, nrVIL SEEYICE COMMISSION. — 

\_J FORTH COM INC EXAMINATION, JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
iu the South Kensington Museum, Art Branch (17-20), 23 ku APRIL. 
The «late tqicoilied m the latent at which applications can be received. 
I They must be made on forma to l« obtained, with narticulaw, from 
the StcHtrAUV, Civil Service Commisaion, London, S.W. 


"MODERN LOV E.” 


COLLECTORS of GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS will 
do well to procure a Copy of the First American Edition of 
this great Sonnet sequence. 

This Edition was issued in November last, exquisitely 
gotten up on Yon Gelder’s hand-made paper, totally uncut, 
in vellum wrappers, and consisted of— 

400 Copies, Demy 8vo (150 only unsold) .... 6s. net. 

40 Copies, Large-Paper (12 only unsold) .... 20s. net. 
10 Copies, Large-Paper, Japan vellum (2 unsold) . 40s. net 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher, 

87, Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on tbe 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDRE MACLAREN, D.D. 

London: Alexander & Shefueakd, Fnmival Street, E.C. 

TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Now ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 

HISTORY 

or THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

Fit Oil THE HEFOR31ATIOX TO 1SOU 

By HEBBEBT S. SKEAT8. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by Chas. S. Mi all. 

“ Evidently the result of most laborious research and re¬ 
markable skill in the arrangement of facts.a useful work of 

reference and an interesting memorial of men and events that 
have left their mark on our national history.” 

Bradford Observer. 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advantages 
as Mr. Miau, or have accomplished with greater success.” 

Literary World . 

“ The leading members of all denominations will do well to 
get hold of this publication.” —South Wales Daily 1Yews. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at S, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. 3everidge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote, &c. ; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Alias Clara Jecks. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, will be produced an original three-act 
play, entitled THE BREADWINNER, by Alfred C. Calmour. 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Fred Everill, Garthome, and Arthur 
Elwood; Mesdames Alma Murray, Laura Linden, Canninge, 
T. Roma, and Olga Brandon. Seats booked at the Box- 
office or Libraries. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Air. Chas. HAwtrev. 

9, JANE. Messrs. O. H. Hawtrey, 
', E. M. Robson, and Chas. Brook- 
held ; Misses Ethel Matthews, Ewell. Harlhouse, and Lottie 
Venne. At 8.10, LADY FORTUNE. 


Alanager, 
THIS EVENING, at 
William Wyes, R. Sakex 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.45, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8.45, 
A COMMISSION. Aliases D. Moore, Dawes, Noel, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Norreya; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 
Little, Branscombe, Vaughan, Lucy, Compton Coutts, W. 
Drayoott, and W. Grossmith. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Alanager, Mr. Charles AVyndham.—THIS 
EVENING, at nine (for a limited number of nights only), the 
comedy in lour acts by Bronson Howard, entitled B RIGHTO N. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Alias Mary Moore, and the Criterion 
Company. Preceded, at 8.15, by HEADS OR TAILS. Doors 
open 7.45; on wet nights at 7.30. Carriages at li. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, CINDKR-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. Mesdames Sylvia Grey, Boyd, Lethbridge, Jones, 
Hobson, Alassey, Hamer, Akera-Harold, Henlereon^Wilmot, 
Monckton, and Kate James, Ac.; Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, 
Charles Danby, and Fred Leslie. At 7.40, QUEER STREET. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL*8 PARADISE. By 
Sydney Grundy. At 7.56, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Ain. Bancroft. Next Matinfe, April 9. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Alanager, Air. H. Bekbbohm Tkke. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Tree, Mes*w. 
Fernandez, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin, Dacre, Georg® 
Barrett, Allan, Watson, Hudson, Robb, Harwood. Rose, Hal- 
lard, Bonn, Caravoglia, Robinson, Crawley; Aliases Ros® 
Leclercq, Ivanova, and Airs. Tree. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Air. Horace Sedgeii. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20. THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Aliases Geraldine Ulmar, A. Jenouro, E. Moore, and L. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robertson, 
F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, Burt, and H. 
Monkhouse. At 7.40, THE SENTRY. 


London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C.; 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


gOUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J- PIES. Also, 


gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
n^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIAIilTIES for INVALIDS. ~ ~ 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT. ouCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £iuu. 

STOCKS, SHAMES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on eao h completed £1. Francis Ravkxscro>t Manager. 

OW TO PURCHASE a house for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. OR A PLOT OP LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBZUK ALMANAGK. with full partieuIan,po,t tree on 
application. Fungous lUvam'aeiT, Manager. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. C. J. Anon. 

THIS EVENTING, at 8.80, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Mieses 
Nellie Stewart. K. Seymour, Phoebe Carlo, and Phyllis 
Broughton; Messrs. Arthur Roberta, Chauneey Olcott, 
Brockbank, Emney, W. Warde, H. Grattan, and Wallace 
Brownlow. At 7.15, DONNA LUIZA. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holies, V. Salisbury, and 
NuTcombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Win ton, Gianville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY - . 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds: Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Bran dram. At 8, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.40, THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Messrs. 8. Brough, G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Boas, 
A. Melford, Mackenzie, Master H. Buss; Misses Beatrice 
Lamb, Nina Boucicault, Fanny Robertson, Olive. At 8. 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Cupel; Misses Lina St. Ives 
and Venie Bennett. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil 
Ramsey, and George Shelton; Misses Rifle Liston, Irens 
Vanbrugh, Mary AnselL Eliza Johnstone, and Mary Brough. 
At 7.46, ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. Messrs. J. Billington, 
Westland, Pearson, Arlton, and Miss Poole._ 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, HAPPY RETURNS. Mr. 
lomas Thome, Messrs. Cyril Maude, Chas. 8. Fawcett, C. 
' Somerset, C. Dodswortb, Oswalds Yorke, J. Wheatman, 
ill Edwards; Misses Ella Banister, Trench, and Dorothy 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN Sc CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 8KAKESPE ARE. 

Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, cloth, 10b. 6d. 

THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by W. ALLIS WRIGHT. In 9 vole. Vol. VI. Troches and Cressida, Coriolanus, 
Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Joliet. 

NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL PIECES. 

Now ready, crown S.'o, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LEADING CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH, and 

other Diversions. By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

XEJF VOLUME OF MACMILLAN'S TEREE-AXD.SIXPEXXY SERIES. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS and EXPLOITS of 

TWO SCHOOLBOYS. A Book for Boys. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., 
Canon of York, Author of “ Forty Yearn in a Moorland Parish.” New Edition. 

NEW BOOK BY JOHN FI8KE. 

Now ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18a. 

THE DISCOVERY of AMERICA, with some 

Account of ANCIENT AMERICA and the SPANISH OONQUE8T. By JOHN 
FI8KE, Author of “The Beginnings of New England,” “The Critical Period in 
American History,” “The American Revolution,” &c. 

Now ready, No. II., price Is. net. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

A MOXTHL Y REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Contexts son APRIL. 

NOTES and COMMENTS. 

1. FACTORS in the EVOLUTION of the MAMMALIA. By Professor 

C. Lloyd Mobqan, F.G.8. 

2. SOME SALIENT POINTS in the STUDY of MAMMALS during 1891. By 

R. Lydekkp.r, B.A., F.Z.8. 

3. THE PHYSICAL FEATURES and GEOLOGY of BORNEO. By F. H. 

Hitch, Ph.D., F.G.8. 

4. GREAT LAKES. By Clement Reid, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

5. LIFE ZONES in LOWER PALEOZOIC ROCKS. By J. E. Mare, M.A., 

F.R.8., Bec.G.8. 

0. A NEW GROUP of FLOWERING PLANTS. By A. B. Rkndle, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.L.B. 

7. REVIEWS, NEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Russell, 

A uth or of “ My Ship mate L ouise,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

A VALLEY of SHADOWS. By 0. Colmore, Author of “ A 

Conspiracy of Silence.” 2 v ols., at all Libraries. 

MR. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 

ACROSS the PLAINS; with other Memories and Essays. 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Os. [April 6. 

THE DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Orant Allen, Author 

of “ The Tents of Bh^m,” &c. 3 vols., at all Lib raries. 

CORINTHIA MARAZION. 

all Libraries._ 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant. With 144 Plates 

and Wo odcu ts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, r>s. 

IN a STEAMER CHAIR. 

doth extra, 3s. (id. 

IN the MIDST of LIFE. 

j’loth extra, 6 e. 

A SONG of SIXPENCE. By Henry Murray, Author of 

_ “ A Paine of Blutf,” &c. Post 8vo, doth. 2s. Gd. 

COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, and Some Other 

People. By BRET HARTE. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, 3s. Gd. 


By Cecil Griffith. 3 vols., at 


By Robert Barr. Crown 8vo, 
By Ambrose Bierce. Crown 8voi 


By Dick 
By W. Clark 
By 


NEW 

BY RUN. By Ouida. 

IN the GRIP of the LAW. 

Donovan. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

Rl’HHKLL. 

THE SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 

Frank Bahiiktt. 

THE BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter 

Besant. 

THE LOST HEIRESS By Ernest Glanvllle 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By THE MAN from MANCHESTER. By 

Walter Besant, Author of “Dorothy Dick Donovan. With 23 IHuntrations 

Fonder,” &e. With 12 Illustrations by ; by J. H. Russell. 

C. Gukkv. _ _ ADVENTURES of a FAIR REBEL By 


TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NIKANOR. By Henry Greville. 

A LEADING LADY. By Henry Herman. 
THE BISHOPS’BIBLE. By Murray and 

Hsuuax. 

THE WORD and the WILL. By Jamea 

Pays. 

I ZEPH: a Circus Story. By George R Sims. 
WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By 

Hawley Smart. 


THE JUNIOR DEAN. ByAlanSt. Aubyn, 

Autborof “AFellowoi Trinity.” [Shortly. 


Matt. Ckim. 
Dan Beard. 


With a Frontispiece by 


London: CHATTO & AY INDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


PUBLICATION S OP THE CLARE NDON PRESS. 

WORKS BY THE LATE PROF. FREEMAN. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE HI8TORY OF SICILY.” 

Vol. III. just published, demy 8vo, clotb, with Maps, price 24s. 

(Vols. I. and II., price £2 2s. Sot sold separately?) 

THE HISTORY of SICILY from the EARLIEST TIMES. By, 

the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN. M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D.. Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. With 
Maps. 

Vol. I. THE NATIVE NATIONS: THE PHOENICIAN and GREEK SETTLEMENTS. 
Vol. n. FROM the BEGINNING of GREEK SETTLEMENT to the BEGINNING of 
ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 

Vol. III. THE ATHENIAN and CARTHAGINIAN INVASIONS. 

“ A monument of learning, induatry, and Ingenuity."— Times . 

HISTORY of the NORMAN CONGEST of ENGLAND: its 

Causes and Results. In 6 vols., demy 8vo, £5 9s. Gd. 

THE REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS and the ACCESSION of, 

HENRY the FIRST. 2 vols., demy 8vo, £1 16s. 

A SHORT HISTORT of the NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


II 


RULERS OF INDIA.” 


A HALF-CROWN SERIES OF POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES PRESENTING THE 
EPOCH-MAKING PERIODS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

Edited by Sir WILLIAM! WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D., Ac 

VOLUMES SOW HEADY. 

Crown 8ro. blue cloth, with Man. 

THE MAR GUESS of DALHOUSIE. By Sir William Wilson 

HUNTER. With Portrait. 

“ A valuable contribution to modem history.’’—Academy. 

AKBAR. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

“Will well repay careful study."— Spectator, 

DUPLEIX. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

“ Au excellent addition to a most useful series ."—Record. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. Trotter. 

“ A book which all must peruse who desire to be ‘ up to date ’ on the subject.’— Globe. 

THIS MAR GUESS of CORNWALLIS. By W. S. Seton-Karr. 

“Should be read by every one who takes an interest in Indian history.”— Pull Mall Gazette. 

THE EARL of MAYO. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. With 

Portrait. 

“ .Sure to be widely read.”—Scotou a*. 

VISCOUNT HARDINGE. By his Son, Charles Viscount Hardineei 

B.A. With Portrait. 

“ Au admirable sketch ."—Mew York Herald. 

CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. By Major-General Sir Owen Tudor 

BURNE, K.C.8.I. With 2 Portraits. 

“ Eminently worthy of the scries."— 7lines. 

EARL CANNING. By Sir Henry S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E., M.A 

** There is hardly a dull line "—Toronto Globe. 

MAD HAVA RAO SINDHIA, otherwise oalled Madhoji; and the 

Hindu Be-oonquest of India. By H. G. KEENE, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Author of “ The 
Moghul Empire,” Ac. [./,«( p Mishrd. 

\\ ritten with knowledge and symimthy." -National Observer. 

Further Volumes at short intervals. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

THE SONG of DERMOT and the EARL : an Old French Poem 

from the Carew Manuscript No. 896 in the Archiepiseopal Library at Lambeth Palace. 
Edited, with Literal Translation and Notes, a Facsimile and a Map, by GODDARD 
HENRY ORPEN, late Scholar of Trinity College. Dublin. 

“ Mr. Orpben has done excellent service to thu study of history anil of philology by his scholarly 
edition.’—Times, March 10 . 

C rown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

THE DEEDS of BEOWULF: an English Epic of the Eighth 

Century, Done into Modern Prose. With an Introduction and Notes. By JOBS 
EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, Rawlin.soman Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
UniveiHity of Oxford. 

“ The translanon is vigorous anil lifelike, and the scholarly introduction and notes are an indispensable 
aid to the intelligent study of it."—Times Feb 23. 

“ Will always hold its place ns of value to the scholar ami of plcusure to the general reader." 

Dailn Chronicle, March 16. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gd. 

UND ER TH E AU8PICR8 OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the ZAMBESI. With 

Notes on the Industries, Wealth, and Social Progress of the States and People. By the 
Rev. W. PARR GRES WELL, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, some¬ 
time Classical Lecturer at the Cape University, Author of “ A History of the Dominion 
of Canada,” &c. 

“A very useful and opportune publication, by a very competent writer."—Time*, March 24. 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. __ __ 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. FAST II. 

THE CROWN. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All 8ouls’ College, Oxford. 

A New Edition of Part I., PARLIAMENT, is in the Press, for early publication. 

“ A valuable and comprehensive work."— Times, March 24. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 48. Gd. 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with English Notes, by 

A. HAMANN. Phil. Doc., M.A. A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction, by 
L. E. UPCOTT, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 

OLD ENGLISH DRAMA—SELECT PLAYS. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, doth, Gs. 6d. 

MARLOWE.—TRAGICAL HISTORY of DR. FAUSTUS; and 
GREENE.—HONOURABLE HISTORY of FRIAR BACON and 

FRIAR BUNGAY. Edited by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Principal 
of the Owens College, Manchester, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse. 

Crown 8vo, clotb. price 4s. Gd. . - 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of tiie GRACCHI. Edited, with In- 

troduction. Notes, and Indices. By G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Senior 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

“ Complete at all i*olnte for purposes of general ftuily."—-S.’ofuman, March 21. 

Full Catalogne of ' lor*n Ion Fress i'n'<!kat>ons post free. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Wakekoi se, 

Amen Corner, E.C. 
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RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B Lanin. Re- 

printed, with revisions, from the “ Fortnightly Review.” Demy 8vo, 14s. [A'ote ready. 

CONTAINING CHAPTERS on—The Demoralisation of the Nation -Truthfulness and the Mytbopcsdic 
Faculty—The Life: Philosophy of the Russian—Fatalism, Improvidence, and Hospitality—Procrastination, 
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W. L. COURTNEY. 

STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, Author of 

“ Studies: Old and New,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Aoic ready. 

JHic VOLUME ('0NTA1N8—Kit M.rlowo*. Death : a Play— Ihsen’a Social Ttramoa—Ttoser Baron—The 
Msaki>f Dearartc.—lolm Locke—I’enwnallty-M. Auotole France—Old Oxford Rorola-Sooratea, Buddha, 
and Chriat—Dr. Martlneau a Theology. _ _ 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 

A MIRROR of the TURF; or, the Machinery of Horse- 

rmein(r Revealed; showing the Sport of Kings as it is To-day. By LOUIS HENRY 
CURZON. Crown 8ro. [/a April. 

Extract fbom Pkkfacx.—“ Betting in connection with horse-racing_ It described at considerable 

length. ... Chapters of tills hook are also devoted to other phases of turf organisation ; tho powers of the 
Joakey Club are detailed and explained, the rules of racing are criticised.and tne every-< biy work of trainers, 

tout*. Ulsters, and jockcj-s set ff>rth.It is not ‘an attack’ on horse-racing, it is simply, as its title 

indicates, A Mirror of the Turf.’ It is the ‘sport of kings’ only which is treated of_the author willingly 
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J. B. BAILEY. 

FROM SINNER to SAINT; or, Character Transformations: 

being a few Biographical Sketches of Historic Individuals whose Moral Lives underwent 
a Remarkable Change. By JOHN BURN BAILEY, Author of “ Modern Methuselahs.” 
Crown 8vo. [/n April. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES are of—John Bun von, William Huntington. Rev. John Newton, 
Sir John Popham, Sir Francis Pemberton, Brownlow North, Second Esrl of Rochester, Colonel James 
Gardiner, Nell Gwynnc, George Psalmanazar, and the Rev. I>r. Dodd. 


44 A CHARMING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOK.” 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. H. Hudson, 

C.M.Z.8., Joint Author of ‘‘Argentine Ornithology.” With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16a. 

Tho SATURDAY REVIEW says ; “ Mr. Hudson has given us a delightful volume, full of freshness and 
curious information. He has made it sensational by drawing attention to the marvels of Nature, to her 
strange freaks and seemingly fantastic eccentricities. 


The SPECTATOR says: “ This most interesting book... .is one to buy and read, for matter and stylo 
are alike excellent.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “As strange and fantastic as the mythical marvels of any famous 
fairy tales are the wouders of bird and insect-life narrated in Mr. W. H. Hudson’s delightful collection of 
essays, ’ The Naturalist in La Plata,’ and no less charmingly than profusely illustrated.'* 

The GLOBE says: “The studies of animal life supplied by W. H. Hudson are of very considerable 
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“A VIVID ACCOUNT OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SIBERIA.” 

SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. DO Wlndt, F.R.G.S., Author of 

“ From Pekin to Calais,” “ A Ride to India.” &c. With an Introduction by Madame 
OLGA dr N OVIK OFF ('“O. K.”). With 31 Illustration*. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

The DAILY NEWS Bays: “‘Siberia as It Is’ must Iks read.... Mr. Do Windt writes quietly and In a 
manner that docldedly predisposes one to beliovc what he soys." 

The TIMES says : “ As Mr. De Windt appears to write in perfect good faith and candour, and describes 
the results of his own personal observations—results which are corroborated by the testimony of l)r. 
Lansdt-11 and other trustworthy observers, English and foreign—it swims clear that reforms and alterations 

have actually taken place, aud all friends of humanity will rejoice that this is so.Those who have been 

shocked by Mr. Kcnnau s descriptions will be glad to correct the impressiou by tho study of Mr. De Windt's 

it J"? e say*: “ It is indeed well that the reading public should have the opportunity of hearing 

ill sides of the question, of soeiug Russia through all sorts of glasses.Mr. De Windt’s work is entirely 

the outcome of personal experience aud observation.” J 


“THE ABLEST BOOK ON MUSIC THAT HAS APPEARED FOR MANY YEAR3. 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. By H. H- 

RTATHAM. Illustrated with Frontispiece of the Entrance-front of Handel*® Opera 
House, and Musical Examples. Demy 8vo, IRs. 

••• The Musicians critically estimated are HANDEL, BACH. MOZART. BEETHOVEN, S I’HUBERT, 
CHOPIN, LISZT, WAGNER. STERNDALE BENNETT; the Volume also contains Chapters on Fo.m 
and Design in Music, and the Organ. 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER sayi: “ Mr. Statham’s musical ability is by no means moderate. He has a 
voir clear, a very admirable insight into the true principles of form and design in music—while theessays 
on Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, and Lisxt are sound in criticism, sensible in tone, and excellent in principle— 
there is no question but that the essay on Moc&rt is in its way a little masterpiece—The book, it may be 
added, stands almost alone amonpt modern works of musical criticism " 

BLACK and WHITE says: " Very sound, solid and readable work, by an accepted authority on the 
nrt and science of music... .the ablest work on music, and far the pleasautest to read, that has appeared for 
many years " _ 


“A PERFECT PICTURE OF EGYPTIAN LIFE IN THE GREAT THEBAN DAYS.’* 

LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. From the 

French of G. MASPERO, late Director of Archaeology in Egypt, and Member of the 
Institute of Franoe. Translated by A. P. MORTON. With 188 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Be. [Skoo.yd Edition* i»i the press. 

The TIMES says: “ A lucid sketch, at once popular and learned, of daily life in ancient Egypt in the 

time of R&meses If., and of Assyria in that of Assurb&nipAl In tho case of Egypt the period ohosen is that 

of the fourteenth century ac., in the case of Assyria that of the seventh century. As an Orientalist M. 
Maspfcro stands in the front rank, and his learning is so well digested and so admirably subdued to the 
servioe of popular exposition that it nowhere overwhelms and always interests the reader. The numerous 
illustrations interspersed iu the text greatly enhance its instructive ness." 


“A FASCINATING AND VALUABLE STOREHOUSE OF HUMAN WISDOM.” 

ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W. S. Lilly. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

*•* The Volume comprises chapters on Progress, liberty, the People, Public Opinion, Education, 
Woman’s Rights, Supply and Demand. 
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nnYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

Work of every deecrlption— Idtcrary. Scientific, Legal, 4c.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate term.. Translationa-MiM ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street. 8.W. 

TYPE-WRITING 

J- Work, 
and prom; 
rates.— Ml 

TXISTOKY of the 29th (WORCESTER- 

JLX SHIRE) REGIMENT, 1694-1891, with Illustration* and the 
Regimental Marches. By Major H. EVERARD, Roydon, King's 
Lynn. Price 25a net. 


-Every Description of 


T O ART STUDENTS.—Landscape 

Painter, la rcra Exhibitor at R. A.,4c., RECEIVES PE PflS 
for period or course of lessons from Nature. Easy access to Loudon. 
Stud io and out-door shelter. Lodgings obtainable,—Apply Artist, The 
Cot age, Abinger Hammer, near Dorking. 


CATALOGUES. 

DAEDEKER’8 & BADDELEY’S 

U TOURIST’S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 

I- DULAU 4 CO., 87. Sono Sot' ark. London, W 

FRENCH GALLEKY, 120 , Pall Mall 

J- The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Piet 


A ists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. 


- Pictures 
Admission Is. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are 
the sole representatives In Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and edtfum* ds luxe. For ordinary Book 
11 lustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, 4o., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
i CO. have the latest and most improved prooesses. Specimens oa 
w. Prices on application. 

piYTL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
in the South Kensington Museum, Art Branch (17-20), 23 rd APRIL. 
The date specified Is the Utest at whJoh applications can be received, 
hey must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 
the Sechkta hv. Civil Servic e Commiasion , London, S.W. 

READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., Ac. 

Containing a Memoir of Stf.vf.xs, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
ST ANNUS, F.R.I.B.A, Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Oraamen 
at the Royal Academy. , 

with | 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas* 


HISTORY OP THE POPES, 

From the Close of the Middle Ages. 

By Professor Dr. L. PASTOR. Translated from the German. 

Edited by FREDERICK ANTROBUS, of the London Oratory. 

Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, 12s. each. 

“ It would be difficult to same any great historical work written with so obvious a dcairs to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth, and should these volumes not meet with a favourable reception we should regard it an a literary calamity.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ The author does not slur over unpleasant facts, but sets them down honestly and truthfully, and altogether it is a 
monument of patient and painstaking labour .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

JOHN HODGES, Agar-street, Charing Cross, London. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. -new volume. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

HIS GREAT SELF. 

By MARION HARLAND, 

Author of “ The Hidden Path,” “ From My Youth Up,” &c. 

“In this story Marion Harland has unquestionably given us her ehr/A’a-uvre of Action. In the delineation of the 
characters the touch of the master-hand in revealed; the heroine is a decided beauty, winning her conquests in real life by a 
charm of person and manner as irresistible as in the pages of Action. Her father, too, a type of the best of his time, i- 
adnumbly depicted—noble, high-minded, great of soul, generous to a fault, and withal somewhat imperious, hi. excellence* 
and his defects alike give a peculiar aptness to the title.”— Bookbuyer. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., London and New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW AND CHBAPBB EDITION. 

With Extensive Supplement and Valuable Appendices. In 1 vol., fcap. 4to, 664 pp., containing over 800,000 Entries. 
Cloth, 5a.; half-Roxburgh, 6a. 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, and Technical. 

By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 

Editor of Ogilvie’s “ Imperial Dictionary ” (New Edition), Blackie’s “ Modern Cyclopedia,” &c. 

“ We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and trustworthy English dictionary 
of reasonable dimensions.”— Athenaeum. 

‘‘The Concise Dictionary stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English dictionaries .”—Academy 

London : BLACKIE & SON, Liuitbd, 49, and 50, Old Bailey. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ST. GEORGE MIT ART, F.R.S. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 

By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.K.S. 2 vole., demy 8vo, buckram, 32a 

HAMILTON A 10 ®. 


{April 12. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY.— A Kovel of American 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

BETSY. 

By “V.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6<L 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

FROM THE EASY-CHAIR. 


April 12. 


April 12. 


published by the autotype company 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 16mo, c oth extra, 8s. 6d. [ April 12. 

The Contents include Dickens Reading, 1807-Jenny Lind—A Little Dinner with Thackeray—Robert Browning In 

Florence, Ac., 4c. 

iTHE HON. LAD7 INDUS'S DIARY. 

THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW.—A Diary. 

By the Honourable LADY INGLIS. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Times says“ Gives not only a clear account of what happened, but an account which no Englishman esn read 
without a glow of patriotic pride In the splendid fortitude of his countrymen, and perhaps still more of his countrywomen. 
In one rense the story is old enough, but in another and a better sense it never can be old, and never can be too often told. 
Few can now tell it as Lady Inglia tells it. _ 

A FELLOWE AND HIS WIFE. 

By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD and WILLIAM SHARP. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

From a Leader In the Daily Telegraph “ Two authors have, In a recent book, hit upon a novel idea. . . . “f- 
William Sharp and Miss Howard, with a fine disdain for all that Is hackneyed and conventional, have exchanged tneir 
respective roles, and, while the authoress has taken the pen of the husband, the author has made himself responsible lor 
the wife. ... We shall continue to regard them with all the admiration that is due to original explorers in as 
untravelled domain." _ 

UNCLE REMUS'S” NEW STORY 

A PLANTATION PRINTER: 

The Adventures of a Georgia Boy daring the War. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (“ Uncle Remus "), Author of “ Balsam and his Master.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The coon and fox hunts are interesting and amuilug.' -GUugvw Herald. ... . o„„a 

«• Everybody who took delight in our old friend ‘ Uncle Remus will thoroughly enjoy • A Plantation Printer, -runai 
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OXFORD SUMMER MEETING, 

AUGUST, 1893. 

Special Biological Course for Beginner*.—Ail Introduction to the 
Study of Life and specially of Nervous Organism. 

Introductory Lecture by Prof. Bunion Sanderson. Two Lectures by 
Mr. E. B Titchener on Mind and Matter, Three weeks’ Practical 
Instruction (Daily Lecture, followed by three hours’ Laboratory Work 
and three hours’ Library Work) by Mr. J. B. Fanner (Botany), Mr. 
Chalmers Mitchell (Zoology and Embryology), and Dr. Leonard Hill 
(Physiology). Weekly Seminar for Discussion of Essays. 

July SO—August 8. Introductory. August 9—15. Single Cells. 
August Id —21 Cells In Tissues. August 22—26. Development andStruc- 
ture of Nervous System. 

Pee, Including admission to other ports of the Summer Meeting, £5 
Limited to 40 Students. Two Scholarships of £3. Apply for Tickets 
before J une 10 th, to Secretary, University Extension Office, Oxford. 

gUMMER MEETING, EDINBURGH. 

VACATION COURSES, August l to 31, 18B2. 

Geographical and Technical Survey of Edinburgh 
and District ( Industries. Agriculture, and Physical Features): After¬ 
noon Excursions; Teaching of Hygiene and Physiology; Evening 
L<*c‘-Ures on Technical Education. 

(ii.) Social Science, Ac.—History of Civilisation, and Principles of 
Science with Historical Seminar (Prof. Geddes); Literature (Mr. 
Moulton); Anthropology (Prof. H addon); Studio. 

(iii.) Natural Science.—Biology (Mr. Arthur Thomson); Physiology 
* , Hajcniftl’• Zoology (Mr. Thomson); Botany (Messrs. Herbertson 
and Turnbull); Studio. 

Prospectus from J. Arthur Tuoiimos, University Hall, Edinburgh. 


J^ECTURES on SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 

o "[• BENNETT, M.A, B.Sc., V.P.L.8., Lecturer on Botany at 

St. r 1 1 « ivo a C0UR8K of LECTURES on “THE 

L ,' thePRINdPAL ORDERS of FLOWERING 

L Yi L PLANTS, at the MEDICAL SCHOOL of the 
HOSPITAL. The Course will consist of about Twenty-four Lectures, 
and will be delivered on Tuesday aud Wednesday Mornings, at 10 a.m., 
commencing Tuesday, May 3rd. They will be illustrated by Diagrams 
and i rash Specimens. Fee, 3 Guineas. Syllabuses may be obtained 
from the SecHrrARr to the Medical School, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Lainbeth, 8.E. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


I. 


BY 


John Strange Winter. 


Q UEEN’S COLLEGE (lor LADIES), 

„ 43 A 45, HARLEY 8TREET, W. 

Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 

_ , J? 11 ™ 1 : her majesty the queen. 

Theology —The Rev. Canon Elwyn. Principal. 

„ /. Deportment of Langusipes— 

1;AU. Griffin, B.A, English Literature XVII. Century. Milton. 
II. Lallemand. B.Jm 8 c. French Writers XIX Century. 

V- Mkb*. Ph.D. German Poems and Novels XIX. Century. 

L. Ricci, B.A. Dante’s Pureatorio. 

V; M. A. Virgil’s Aeneid, Book VI. 

II. F. Wilsox, M.A. The Greek Lyric Poets. 

v TERM begins APRIL 27tii. 

_ For Syllabus ap ply to Miss Croudacc, Lady-Resident. 

QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

kTk JIOXforfllll^SPONE VACANCY on the Foundation will 
feS. hT. Kensington Uf0nnl 110,1 aPP ' J ' " tU ° 

MUD IE’S 

Select 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) fmm Two Guinea per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Rooks gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Pad Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


XUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

841, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King 8t., Cheapgide, E.C. 


Fourth Edition— 


TDROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law 

JL By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


Harrison A Sons. Pall Mall. 




By the Author of 


“ Booties’Baby,” “Booties’Children,” 

0 \ ~ Army Society,” “ The Other Man’s 
Wife,” &c. 2 vols., 2ls. [At all Libraries. 


II. 


BY 


Carmen Sylva 


(H.M. the Queen 
of Roumania). 


*> v * 


j? 

i ov 


By the Author of 


“ Thoughts of a Queen,” “ Legends 
of the Carpathians,” “ Roumanian 
Fairy Tales,” *c. Svols. ; Immediately. 


III. 

By Francis Francis. 

ETERNAL ENMITY. 

By the Author of “ Saddle and Mocassin,” 
“Mosquito,” &c. 2 vols. 12s. [At all Libraries. 

“Appallingly dramatic.This awful story is one to be 

read in broad daylight.Once begun it cannot be left off. 

It must—it will be read.”— 8porting Life, 

“.A romantic story, full of incident, and abounding in 

local sketches of considerable merit.the story and the 

maimer in which it is developed have this merit, that the in¬ 
terest of the reader is at once arrested, and remains high till 
the tragic and painful scenes in the closing pages are reached. 
The novel possesses besides the qualities of freshness arid 
originality. It will be read with pleasure.”— Scotsman. 

IV. 

By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

OLD DACRE’S DARLING. 

By the Author of “Eyre of Blendon,” “Denis 
Donne,” “ Allerton Towers,” &c. 8 vols. [ Shortly . 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 

In paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

A MEMBER of TATTERS ALL’S 

By HAWLEY SMART. [April 11. 


In picture boards, 2s. 

A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. (3rd 

Edition.) By B. L. FARJEON. [April 11. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T3IRKBE0K BANK, 

J Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
n demand 

TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on mi nim um 
monthly balancet,when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHAtfES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at iho rata of THREE PER CENT, per 
fnnum, on eaoh completed £ 1 . Faasqs RarixscKorr Manager, 


In cloth, 38. 6d. 

The BUSHRANGER’S SWEET- 

HEART: an Australian Romance. By HUME NI8BET. 
With Original Illustrations by the Author. [ April 11, 


F. V. WHITE & 00., 

31, SovTHAMPT0|f Street, Strand, W-C, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, and 

other Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra poet 
8vo, printed by Constable en laid paper, rough edges, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Also an Edition of 200 copies on Dutch hand-made large 
paper, price £1 Is. net. 

And an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese paper, 

price £2 2 h. net. [May. 

Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once. 

CARDINAL MANNING’S LIFE. 

CARDINAL MANNING: a Biography. 

By A. W. HUTTON, M.A. With Portrait and Biblio- 
graphy. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 

MARGERY of QUETHER. By S. 

BAKING GOULD, Author of “Mehalah," Ac. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ In these stories Mr. Baring Gould is probably seen at his 
beet.”— Times. 

“A delightful budget; an abundance of Mints and passages 
which enchain the imagination.”— Daily Telegraph. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Stirring situations in abundance, and not a few amusing 

ernes."—Scottish Leader. 

AUTHOR OF “INDIAN IDYLLS.” 

IN TENT and BUNGALOW: Stories 

of Indian Sport and Society. By the Author of “ Indian 
Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

“These sketches are without exception good.” 

Morning Post 

ROWLAND GREY. 

THE STORY of CHRIS. By Rowland 

GREY, Author of “ Lindenblumen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 

“Rowland Grey must take a high place among modern 
writers of fiction. His style is admirable, and he displays 
quality of a high order.”— Speaker. 

“ Delightful by humour which is always genial, by patho s 
which is never strained, by lightness of touch and unfailing 
grace, by quick observation ana life-like creation.”— Academy. 

BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

A VICARS WIFE. By Evelyn 

DICKINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In various respects a unique and highly meritorious work. 
Strong originality and individuality characterise all its per¬ 
sonages.”— Freeman's Journal. 

“ One of the most powerful stories we have met for many 
months.”— Yorkshire Post. 

A MONOGRAPH of the MYXO- 

GA8TRE8. By GEORGE MAS8EE. With 12 
Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

This is the only work in English on this importan t 
group. 

THE LIFE of CHARLES SIMEON. 

By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2a. Sd. 

“ An excellent piece of work. Simeon’. career u strikingly 
revealed in this very readable volume."— Saturday Review. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. 

WILKINS, B.A., Secretary of the Society for Preventing 
the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. With an Introduc¬ 
tory Note by the BISHOP of BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 8d. . 

“ A noteworthy contribution on the eubjectof pauper immi¬ 
gration ; an able little booh."— Saturday Review. 

AIR and WATER. By Prof. V. B. 

LEWE8. M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The subject is one of universal interest, and Prof. Lewes 
has compressed a vast amount of scientific information into a 
very small compass.”— Manchester Examiner. 

LITERARY OPINION: 

An Illustrated Monthly Review of Current Literature. 
New Series. Vol. II., No. 1. APRIL, 1892. Price Sixpence. 
Contents. 

WALT WHITMAN. 

A Stcdt by GILBERT PARKER. With Portrait. 
THE DECADENCE. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES in SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. By MARGARET THOMAS, ini’. 
Portrait from Bust and Illustration. 

Three Aspects of Current Theology. 

By Rev. H. E. J. BEVAN, M.A. 

Two Sonnet*. By J. ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
Chronicle* of Art, Mu»ic, and the Drama. 

A Literary Gtossip, &e.—Classified Review* of 
Current Lit erature. _ 

METHUEN & CO., 18, Burt Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF 
TWO WORLDS.” 

THE 

SOUL 

OF 

LILITH. 

By MARIE CORELLI, 

THIRD EDITION. 

3 vols. 

“ A wonderful mystic poem, far superior to 1 The Romance 
of Two Worlds ’ in depth of intention and even in expression.” 

Manchester Examiner. 

ONE OF NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD, 

BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MARSHAL. 

Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other 
Engravings on Steel, 30s. 

Now ready. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 

IS WHICH ARK 

SKETCHED the CAREERS of MABANIELLO—LOCHIEL 
-BAYARD — MARINO FALIERO — BENYOW8KI - 
TAMERLANE — JACQUELINE de LAGUETTE-CASA- 
NOVA—WILLIAM I.lTHOOW—VIDOCU-and PRINCE 
RUPERT. 

By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 

In demy 8vo, 16s. 

Of which the Globe says: “ Written clearly and brightly, 
without pretension and without unnecessary detail. Em¬ 
phatically readable, and, mingling the utile with the dulcc, it 
is likely to be much sought after.” 

ROMANTIC DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS. 

ANGELICA: 

By A. W. DUBOURG. 

Joint-Author (with Tom Taylor) of the Comedy, “ New Men 
and Old Acres,” &c. 

In paper covers, 3a. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONTORIO,” &c. 

MELMOTH THE WANDERER. 

By CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN, 

Author of “ Bertram.” 

Reprinted from the Original Text, with a Portrait and a 
Memoir of the Author, and a Bibliography of his Works. 

In 3 vole., post 8vo, 24a. 

A NEW NOVEL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” 

BID ME GOOD BYE. 

By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE HOUSE ON 
THE MARSH.” 

RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

In 3 vols. 

M There is not a dull page, and the reader is almost as much 
my stifled as the poor little htroine is herself in her efforts to 
disentangle the family web into which her hasty marriage has 

led her.For any one who has a long railway journey in 

view no more absorbing novel than 4 Ralph Ryder of Brent* 
could be recommended.”— World. 

A NEW NOVEL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS OF 
THE WORLD.” 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 

By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 

In 3 vols. 


Eichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
' Publishers in Ordinary to Her Ms j city the Queen, 


MR. EDWA RD ARNO LD’S LIST. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 

The Large Paper Edition (price 21s. net) of this 
work has been subscribed before publica¬ 
tion, and copies can only be obtained through 
the booksellers. The smaller edition is now 
ready, price half-a-guinea, with nearly Forty 
illustrations by John Leech, including the 
famous steel plate of “ The Claddagh ” as a fold¬ 
ing frontispiece. The author—“ An Oxonian " 
—who accompanied Leech on the “ Little 
Tour,” is the present Dean of Rochester. This 
“smaller edition” is only small as compared 
with the large-paper one ; it is a fine volume, 
large imperial, and ample justice is done both 
to engravings and letterpress. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN. 

Lovers of Dean Hole's “ Book about Roses ” 
will welcome the appearance of this new volume. 
In it is incorporated “ The Six of Spades,” a 
series of discussions at a Gardeners’ Club on 
various topics, and a number of Essays new and 
old, lully justifying the title. “A Gardener's 
Dream,” “ The Joy of a Garden,” “ The Carna¬ 
tion,” “ Love Among the Tea-Roses,” are a few 
of the chapters ; and a charming lrontispiece by 
John Leech illustrates the one last mentioned. 
The book will be ready next week, price 6s. 

DANTE’S ELEVEN LETTERS. 

This volume was favourably reviewed in the 
Academy last week by Mr. l’aget Toynbee. It 
was written for a prize offered by tue American 
Dante Societi, by the late Mr. C. 8. Lathom ; 
his work was done under great physical 
infirmity, and though the prize was awarded 
him he (lid not live to know of his success. In 
addition to a translation of the Letters, there are 
full commentaries on them, and Mr. Carpenter, 
who edited the book after Mr. Lathom’s death, 
has supplied an appendix and numerous supple¬ 
mentary foot notes. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
contributes a Preface. The [ rice of the English 
edition is 6s. 


The SPRINGS of CONDUCT. By 

C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Principal of University 
College, Brlatol, Author of •• Animal Life ami 
Intelligence," <Sc. New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 
3s. Od. 

The STORY of OUR CONTINENT. 

An Outline of tile Geography and Geology of North 
America. By N. 8. SHALEK, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard College. Author of “Nature and Man in 
America," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, Ss. fid. 

THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale 

of St. Andrews. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of 4 ‘ My Wife’s Politics," &c. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Od. 

EDUCATION from a NATIONAL 

STANDPOINT. By ALFRED FOUILLEE. Translated 
ami Edited by W. .1. GREEN STREET, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. od. 1 Just Ready. 

The NAME above EVERY NAME, 

and other Sermons. By CHARLES I>. BELL, D.D., 
Rector of Cheltenham and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. [Just Heady 


DR. WORMELL’S TEXT-BOOKS. 

The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 3s. 6d. net; with 
Answers 4s 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 3s. net. (Solutions 
Just ready.) 

LECTURES on SOUND. Is. net. 

LECTURES on LIGHT. Is. net. 

LECTURES ON HEAT. Is. net. 


FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR SCHOOLS. 

MONTE CRISTO. Edited by F. Tarver, M.A. 2s. Od. 
net. 

QUATREVING V TREIZE. Edited by J. Boielle. 
2s. 6d.net. 

PERDUE. Edited by J. Boielle. 2s. Od. net. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Edited by 
A. J. Smith, M.A 2s. net. 

LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited by M. C. 
Sumichrast. 33. Cd. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited by A. J. 
Smith, M.A. 3s. 


London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford-streel, W.C. 
, JhtblUher to the India QJjlce, 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


44 PREACHERS OF THE AGE." 

VOLUMES BEADY OS TUESDAY SEXT. 

MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE: 

being Ten Representative Sermons selected at Mentone, 
and Two Unpublished Addresses delivered on Memorable 
Occasions by Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait and Preface by Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE JOURNEY of LIFE. 

By Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE. M.A.. Canon Rem'- 
dentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6<L 

LIGHT and PEACE: Sermons 

and Addresses. By H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., Principal 
of Cheshunt College. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8a. 6d. 1*7 uet ready. 

The Scotsman says: “ This aeries, as It advances, in no way 
decreases in excellence.” 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “atTEEN’S PRIME 
MINISTERS” SERIES. 

THE EARL of DERBY. By 

GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. [A’exf week. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE 

of BOOKS for 1891. Containing a Complete List of all 
the Book* Published in Great Britain and Ireland m Hi* 
Year 1891, with their 8izes, Prices, and Publisbera’Names; 
also of the Principal Boons Published in the United 8tat» 
of America, with the addition of an Index to Subject*. 
Royal 8vo, 5s. [ J rea,I V- 

“ * The English Catalogue ’ is a publication of national im¬ 
portance. There is nothing existing that has any claim to be 
compared with it as a ready guide to the vast Held of modern 
publications .”—Daily Sews. 


CONSTANTINE, the LAST 

EMPEROR of the GREEKS: the Conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks (a.d. 1453) ; after thejiitest 
historical researches. By CH EDO MIL MIJA.TOVICH, 
formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt top doth, 7s. 6d. 


HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. 

By FRANK ARCHER. Crown 8ro, buckram, gilt top, 

44 The work is full of useful practical advice to those who 
aspire to write plays .”—The Scotsmm. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

DONALD ROSS of HEIMBA. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. 

By M. H. CATHERWOOD, Author of 44 The Romance 
of Dollard.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. 

J. E. H. GORDON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

1 The reader will be positivdy surprised at thecase with 
which Mrs. Gordon passes from one style of delineation 
another, and at the success which she attains equally* 
character, analysis, description, dialogue, and cynical ««i 
upon sodity .”—Glasgow Herald. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS . 

IN SILK ATTIRE 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. 6d. 

Being the New Volume in the Uniform 
Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of vu. 
Black’s Novels. 

Loudon : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd-, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid 

Marian. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

(Macmillans.) 

The year that is passing over us may fairly 
be called the jubilee year of the Laureate’s 
fame. It was in 1842, just half a century 
ago, that the volume appeared which, retain¬ 
ing all that was finest, and omitting all that 
•was weakest, from the volumes of ten and 
twelve years before, established its author’s 
fame upon a sure and broad basis, and 
marked him out as the heir-apparent to 
those official laurels which he has invested 
with a dignity beyond anything they can 
bestow. It is pleasant to think that the 
title of “ first of living poets ” was conferred 
upon Alfred Tennyson by his great prede¬ 
cessor himself, who is not usually credited 
with a disposition to be effusive about his 
younger contemporaries. Crabb Robinson, 
who porceived and regretted Wordsworth’s 
liability to a certain petrific incrustation of 
mind, once ventured so far as to hint at the 
fact in the master’s own presence, and to 
contrast pointedly that openness to new im¬ 
pressions, that ever-widening receptiveness 
of intellect, which made the octogenarian 
Goethe eager to know and welcome each 
new and healthy development in the litera¬ 
ture that was growing up at his feet. 
Lord Tennyson is in all likelihood as 
generously free from any tendency to an 
ossifying of the faculty of appreciation as 
Goethe was; but, however that may be, 
there is no disputing the perennial verdure 
of heart and florescence of soul which make 
this late autumn of his career seem only 
a Romewhat more sober spring. His literary 
lifo over-arches two whole generations, yet 
his latest production (long may it be ere we 
need to say his last) conveys no suggestion 
of that far from infrequent phenomenon, 
the author who has survived himself. In 
the great phrase of Johnson, “no cold 
gradations of decay ” are visible. On the 
contrary, it is scarcely extravagant to say 
that Lord Tennyson has given us, in his 
eighty-fourth year, perhaps the most exu¬ 
berantly youthful and joyously vernal of 
his works. 

Tennyson, the dramatist, labours under 
the serious disadvantage that he has always 
to enter the lists against Tennyson the lyrist, 
Tennyson the elegist, Tennyson the idyllist. 
He is his own most formidable rival, and 
perhaps in this fact lies the explanation of 
that respectful coldness which on the whole 
has marked the reception of his dramas by 
both the critics and the public. Then, too— 
though no ono could think of saying that ■ 


Lord Tennyson had been positively infelici¬ 
tous in his selection of dramatic subjects— 
there has yet always been some barrier to 
complete surrender of one’s sympathies to his 
theme. In ‘ 1 Queen Mary ” one could hardly 
help feeling that the poet, obeying a noble 
impulse of justice towards the wearer of 
that ensanguined name, had unduly gone 
outside himself, by imaginative abnegation 
of his own prepossessions, to invest her with 
a pathos too tender for her deserts. In 
“ Harold,” again, the conflicting issues pro¬ 
vided a great theme for a poetic-historic 
study, but impaired the simplicity and 
singleness of interest which are desirable in 
a dramatic poem. We have the Norman in 
us as well as the Saxon. “ Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we,” and more 
besides; and it is impossible for us to 
swear undivided spiritual allegiance to the 
Saxon protagonist. “ Becket,” the most 
ambitious of the plays, and in parts the most 
splendid and powerful, was embarrassed 
by too great opulence of material. The 
struggle of crown and crosier was itself a 
subject quite large enough for a single play. 
An enamoured king, an embowered mistress, 
and a jealous queen, were also in themselves 
a large subject. And the two interests stood 
rather apart, over against each other; 
the effect being variety at the cost of 
continuity. In all these cases, however, 
great poetry was achieved in the face of 
all opposition on the part of refractory 
history ; but the makers of history seom to 
have been culpably indifferent to form, and 
negligent as to grouping, and even a master 
like the Laureate is to some extent their 
slave. Is it because Lord Tennyson has at 
times been disposed to chafe against the 
inflexibility of events, that he has now 
chosen a theme in which he can evade the 
dull despotism of the annalist, and reign as 
supreme in Sherwood as Shakspere in the 
forest of Arden ? 

A spiritual or material conflict has in 
every case formed the basis for the subject- 
matter of Lord Tennyson’s dramas. The 
struggle (as fought out in England) between 
Rome and Geneva; between invading 
Norman and invaded Saxon; between the 
Church and the English monarchy—these 
have in turn engaged his dramatic imagin¬ 
ation. In his latest production the theme is 
the contest between arbitrary and misused 
power, as embodied in the person of Prince 
John, and the spirit of justice and freedom, 
as represented by the people and their 
champion the outlawed Earl of Huntingdon. 
If Lord Tennyson should see fit to make 
yet another incursion upon the domain 
of drama, it is conceivable, and perhaps 
robable, that he will again look for 
is material in the incidents of some 
great conflict or controversy in which 
opposing principles have incarnated them¬ 
selves in human agents. Mere dynastic 
feuds, like those of York and Lancaster, 
involving no strife of ideas, no oppugnancy 
of principles, do not seem to attract the 
author of “Becket” and “Queen Mary.” 
And, besides, Shakspere has left little to 
be gleaned in that field. But the great 
strife of King and Parliament still awaits its 
great dramatist; and one can scarcely help 
believing that if the Laureate were to found 


a play upon the more essentially human as 
distinguished from the purely political 
aspects of that struggle, the result might 
be the most memorable English drama of 
modem times. Possibly the subject would 
afford scant opportunity for those lyrical 
features which are so delightful a charac¬ 
teristic of his plays. But the same defect 
might have been supposed inherent in the 
subject-matter of the Laureate’s first drama; 
yet “ Queen Mary ” contains some of the 
loveliest of his incidental snatches of song. 
His sympathy with the aristocratic idea is 
deep, but his sympathy with popular causes, 
when such causes are identical with the 
spirit of justice and the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of a free-born people, is no less deep ; 
and I can think of no other English 
poet who has had anything like his 
natural qualifications and equipment for 
such a work. To say that Tennyson’s genius 
is worthy of such a subject would be almost 
an impertinence; but it is, perhaps, per¬ 
missible to observe that the subject is 
worthy of Tennyson’s genius. On the one 
hand, there is the immense impersonal 
pathos of dissolving forces, the tragedy of 
fading sentiments and perishing ideas ; on 
the other hand, the stirring spectacle of a 
people for the first time fully confident in 
itself and the validity of its cause ; added to 
which, the innumerable picturesque per¬ 
sonalities of the scene offer an extraordinary 
range of dramatic material. 

It is a lighter and more airy task that the 
Laureate has set himself in “ The Foresters.” 
The misfortune of the subject is that the 
really heroic side of the legend has become 
belittled by the accident of puerile and 
pantomimic associations, through which its 
hero has been degraded almost to a level 
with the Sindbads and Aladdins of our 
adolescence ; but where the poet enters, the 
stage carpenter disappears, and the real 
dignity and nobility of the theme are felt 
from the first in Lord Tennyson’s exquisite 
pages. The stainless and unselfish love of 
the earl for the maiden, and the way in 
which the rudest of his followers catch 
the contagion of his own chivalrous 
spirit, impart a certain note of moral 
loftiness and even spiritual grace to what 
would otherwise be little more than a 
delightfully charming story. And at the 
same time, as if to recall us to a sense that 
it is after all only a legendary and half- 
fantastic world to which this wizard has 
transported us, and to bid our modern 
analysing tendencies beware of resolving an 
ideal atmosphere into its chymic elements, 
the little fay-folk chatter to us from the 
forest boughs, and Oberon and Titania 
remind us that we must not handle too 
curiously the texture of this Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

There is a limit even to the irresponsi¬ 
bility and indolence of reviewers; and as 
they haye already forestalled me in culling 
the flowfers of song that spring up around 
the “giant boles” of Lord Tennyson’s 
Sherwood, I will resist the temptation of 
making these pages fragrant on such easy 
terms. The critic who should deliberately 
stultify the natural instincts of his kind by 
foregoing any opportunity that presented 
itself of carping at a great poet’s work, 
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would be more, or less, than human; and 
thus one does not hesitate to say that 
“bitters before dinner,” in the mouth of 
Scarlet, has a rather too nineteenth-century 
smack about it. And in this lovely sylvan 
world of the poet’s fancy I was sorry to be 
reminded, even for a moment, of that 
hideous production whicli we have all tried 
so hard to believe not Shakspere’s—“Titus 
Andronicus.” When Much says, “More 
water goes by the mill than the miller wots 
of,” he is, for aught I know, quoting what 
may well have been a common proverb at 
an earlier date than Shakspere’s ; but the 
reminiscence of the Elizabethan dramatist’s 
“More water glideth by the mill than wots 
the miller of ” (“ Titus,” II. i. 85) is too 
close a verbal coincidence to be entirely 
happy. 

William Watson. 


Haulings and the Rohilla War. By Sir John 

Strachey. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

In spite of all that has been done to play 
the part of Old Mortality to the tombstone 
of Warren Hastings, it is probable that the 
great majority of readers can never see it 
free from the mud artistically disposed upon 
it by popular and authoritative writers. 
Most potent of all is tho Edinburgh article 
of Macaulay, enforced by a style which, 
even if tawdry at times, is always irresis¬ 
tible in clearness and glow, and whose con¬ 
clusions, in spito of all errors of detail, are 
generally j ust and manly. 

The book before us is another attempt to 
show that Macaulay’s celebrated essay on 
Hastings is not history; and it is not too 
much to say that it does all that can be 
accomplished by a fearless love of truth 
and a nearly complete research and mastery 
of the subject. One misses a reference to 
Capt. Trotter, who was the first to attack 
the accepted belief; and perhaps it is only 
natural that the present writer should think 
that Sir John Stracheymight have mademore 
use of a little werk to which he has referred 
on p. 43. But, after all, his Preface indi¬ 
cates the use of a great mass of material, 
and the book in question could only have 
aided him in the merest trifles. 

The genesis of the myths which have 
made the name of the most virtuous of 
Indian statesmen synonymous with “ ogre” 
is plain. The inflammable temper of Burke 
was kindled by the malice of Francis, and 
blazed out before the Peers in Westminster 
Hall. In 1800 James Mill, who had caught 
the contagion as a clever boy, began his 
History of British India. A quarter of a 
century later, Macaulay, having to write 
Indian articles for the Edinburgh Review, 
naturally accepted the standard book in 
place of undertaking the drudgery of 
original research into obscure and for¬ 
bidding matter. Unhappily, an indolent 
British public has followed his example 
with even less excuse; taking for history 
what was only intended as journalism, and 
adopting Macaulay’s imaginary facts with¬ 
out the sagacity with which he usually 
came, in spite of them, to a correct con¬ 
clusion. 

In his article on Clive, Macaulay had 


shown a due appreciation of the origin of 
the Bohillas ip Hindustan : 

“ Tho Afghan . . . completed the work 

of devastation which the Persian had begun. 

. . . A band of mercenary soldiers occupied 
Rohilcund.” 

In the following year, however, the article 
on Hastings introduced an altered view. 
The Bohillas were now put forth as 
skillod in the arts of peace, cultivators of 
agriculture and commerce, “ not negligent 
of rhetoric and poetry,” bestowing on their 
little territory the blessings of an excep¬ 
tional repose. But a greedy neighbour, the 
worthy rival of his Bussian and Prussian 
contemporaries, had cast the eyes of desire 
on this oriental Poland; and when he 
thought the time ripe, obtained the fulfil¬ 
ment of his lust with the mercenary aid of 
a British brigade furnished—for a con¬ 
sideration—by the unscrupulous Governor 
of Bengal. Nor was this all. A large 
population was forcibly deprived of good 
government; the cowardly invader left all 
the fighting to be done by his allies, and 
then proceeded, in their presence and with 
their connivance, to plunder the camp and 
waste the territory of the conquered 
Bohillas. The finest population of India 
was subjected to tyranny, commerce and 
agriculture were smitten with blight, and a 
chivalrous nation was all but exterminated. 

This is the story which, with original 
records in hand, Sir John Strachey has 
undertaken to reverse. Any one whose 
love of historic truth is stronger than pre- 
ossession and impatience will find that he 
as succeeded completely. It is made clear 
that the Afghans of Bohilkhand were by 
no means “ a nation,” but only a gathering 
of predatory clans of the most anarchical, 
and, for the most part, barbarous character; 
that their unfitness for “ the arts of peace ” 
was equalled by their duplicity in negotia¬ 
tion, and their weakness and want of union 
in war. Owing to the absence of a defen¬ 
sible boundary, both the British dominion 
in Western Bengal, and the territory of the 
Nawab of Oudh (who was the most im¬ 
portant British ally) were exposed to attack 
from Bohilkhand, which the Bohillas were 
unable — perhaps unwilling — to protect 
against the Mahrattas, who were then 
bidding fair to become masters of India. It 
was, in effect, the aid of the British, afforded 
in virtue of treaty engagements, and for a 
due and equitable consideration, which, 
checking the flood of Mahratta aggression, 
laid the foundation of the British Empire in 
theEast. Whatever may have been theorigin 
of the Nawab’s designs upon Bohilkhand, his 
actual attack was justified both by the 
sanction of the Emperor and by the per¬ 
sistent refusal of the Bohilla chiefs to pay 
the money which they had bound themselves 
for in consideration for services rendered by 
the Nawab. As to the state of the province, 
the following testimony, from a contem¬ 
porary history cited by Sir John, may be 
studied with advantage: 

“ Seeds of contention which had been sown 
in the original formation of the government 
had long since sprung up : a mutual jealousy 
and avowed animosity . . . induced every man 
... to aspire to a separate independence 
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utterly inconsistent with political consequence 
as a collective body; and the relaxation of 
general law attendant upon such a state of 
anarchy could not fail of producing the most < 
mischievous effects among a people naturally 
of a fierce and untoward temper and of a dis¬ 
position so addicted to violence and rapine 
. . . The Hindu farmers and other original in- i 
habitants of the country groaned under the 
worst species of military vassalage, whilst the 
upstart despots who held them in subjection 
were disabled—as wo have seen—from affording 
them protection against barbarous marauders 
. . . The administration of justice, the col¬ 
lection of revenue, and the intercourse of 
commerce, were all at an end.”—(Hamilton’s 
Itohillas, 220-9.) ' 

Space is limited; but these few sentences 
will help to show that the Bohillas were 
unequal to the duties they had assumed, and i 
that no change could well be for the worse. 

A native historian, quoted a page or two 
farther on, corroborates the account of ^ 
Hamilton, and shows tho impossibility of 
obtaining from the Bohillas either payment 
of their just debt or any form of loyal 
conduct. 

It was in these conditions that tho Nawab, 
with the help of the Bengal Government— 
which had almost as much ultimate interest 
in the matter as he—proceeded to foreclose , 
on tho land held by the defaulters. A last 
appeal to the honour and prudence of the 
chiefs was tried, but the time for negotiation 
had passed. The armies met at Katra, in 
the south of the province, on April 23, 1774 ; 
the Bohillas were defeated after an obstinate 
struggle, and their veteran leader was killed 
fighting. The British commander complained 
that the Nawab took no part in the action, 
and charged him with “ shameful pusilla¬ 
nimity.” That, however, was by no means 
one of the Nawab’s defects of character; 
and the battle of Buxar ten years before 
had shown that he could act as a good and ' 
gallant soldier even against the formidable 
warriors with whom he was now allied. 
Indeed, the very despatch of his present 
accuser shows that the Nawab’s army lost, 
in one arm alone, nearly twice as many 
men as the total loss of the British. Imme¬ 
diately after the battle the Nawab took 
care of his enemy’s remains, which were 
sent to his family for interment, while civil 
officers were at once deputed to administer 
the affairs of the population. The Bohilla 
resistance instantly ceased; negotiations 
were set on foot with the most important 
of their remaining chiefs, whose descendant 
still holds sway in a most pleasant and 
plentiful part of the province. Some 20,000 
Bohillas—armed men and camp followers— 
marched, under leaders of their own, into 
the districts of the Ganges ; and this is the 
foundation for the story of the depopulation 
of “ the fair vale of Bobilcund.” 

A curious extract from a paper, written 
nearly fifteen years later by an officer who 
was Pei sian interpreter at the time, throws 
full light on the words “ exterminate” and 
“extirpate,” afterwards imputed to Hastings 
by his accusers as a proof not only of the 
violence used to the Bohillas, but of his 
being its oause. The writer explains that 
the word used in the correspondence which 
took place on the subject between the 
Bengal Government and the Nawab was 
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istisal, of -which the proper meaning is 
* ‘ eradication ” ; and he adds: 

“ I never understood the word in the sense 
which has been affixed to it in the charge; . . . 
and I might have been justified in my rendering 
by the authority of Dr. Johnson, who explains 
it, in one sense, ‘ to remove.’ And partial ‘ re¬ 
moval ’ was all that was done.” 

It is only necessary to add that 8ir John 
bears warm witness to the respect due to 
Macaulay for his eminent services to India, 
and transfers the blame for all these unhappy 
misrepresentations to the true offender, 
James Mill. For those whose interest in the 
matter is more than a mere Platonic attach¬ 
ment, it can hardly be necessary to add that 
Sir J. Strachey’s exposure of Mill is nothing 
new. In all literary criticism there is no more 
just piece of severity than Sir J. Stephen’s 
on this subject. Nevertheless, it was well 
that attention should once more be drawn 
to the monumental demonstration that an 
evil temper in a book is not necessarily 
piquant, nor dulness inevitably accurate. 

If one were permitted to notice every 
little defect one might perhaps suggest that 
Sir John’s volume might be more happily 
named in future editions. There were two 
Rulers of India called Hastings, both such 
very able men that an indolent public may 
he excused for confusing them. It would, 
therefore, be useful to the present work 
and the public if it were hereafter to be 
entitled “ Warren Hastings and the Rohilla 
"War.” Anyhow, it is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to that truer view of the history of 
British power in the East which one hopes 
will be some day taken. 

H. G. Keene. 


Watt* Phillips : Artist and Playwright. By 
E. Watts Phillips. (Cassells.) 

It would appear that no greater service can 
be done to the fame of a dramatist than by 
a revival of one of his plays at the Lyceum 
Theatre. Among other signs of the in¬ 
fluence exercised by Mr. Irving is the 
special and wide-spread interest he arouses 
in any old piece that finds a place in his 
bills. If, for example, he should appear 
in “Venice Preserved” and in “The 
Gamester,” as many of his admirers hope 
he will, there can be little doubt that the 
names of Otway and Edward Moore would, 
at least for a season, again become house¬ 
hold words amongst us. He gives us 
“Hamlet”; and all the controversies to 
which it has given rise are forthwith re¬ 
peated. He gives us “ Faust ”; and in the 
space of a few months over 100,000 copies 
of English versions thereof are sold. He 
gives us the “ Dead Heart ”; and the 
figure of its author is rescued from the 
oblivion into which it fell soon after his 
death. Some years ago the idea of bring¬ 
ing out an account of Watts Phillips’s 
chequered career was mooted, though only 
to be dropped as commercially impracticable. 
At that time his plays had long ceased to be 
acted in London. But the Lyceum revival 
of what may be deemed his masterpiece 
changed all this; no little curiosity as to the 
man and his work was expressed on every 
side, and a book dealing with both has now 
appeared in rather a sumptuous form. Mr. 


Irving’s biographer, it may be presumed, 
will not lose sight of so suggestive an 
incident. 

In Watts Phillips—artist, playwright, 
journalist, and purveyor of cheap sen¬ 
sational prose fiction—we have yet another 
proof that various talents, even when indus¬ 
triously exercised, do not of necessity spell 
fortune to their possessor. Of Irish descent, 
he was born in London towards the close 
of 1825, the son of a trader “ in comfort¬ 
able circumstances.” In early life he 
showed a hereditary taste for sketching and 
the drama, particularly the latter. He once 
thought of becoming an actor, but was 
induced by his father to go through a sort 
of apprenticeship to George Gruikshank, 
with whom the family were on terms of 
friendship. Meanwhile he made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Mark Lemon, Phelps, the 
Broughs, Albert Smith, the Mayhews, and 
Douglas Jerrold. Enamoured of the pro¬ 
fession chosen for him, he passed some 
years among the caricaturists of Paris ; and, 
returning to Loudon in 1849, he plied his 
pencil for Diogones and other ephemeral pub¬ 
lications. After 1854, however, he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to literature. In 
that year he wrote a slum story, the “ Wild 
Tribes of London,” and had the satisfaction 
of seeing a version of . it played at the 
theatre in Norton Folgate. Next came 
three plays abreast—“Joseph Savigny,” 
the “ Poor Strollers,” and the “Dead 
Heart.” Owing to a mere accident, 
the first was brought under the notice of 
Benjamin Webster, who bought them all 
for the Adelphi. As Miss Phillips asks, was 
ever dramatist thus encouraged at the out¬ 
set ? “ Joseph Savigny ” appeared in 1857, 

with Webster and Mme. Celeste in the prin¬ 
cipal characters. It was but “ coldly 
received,” apparently because the author 
had relied upon style rather than plot. The 
“ Poor Strollers,” though not without good 
points, shared the same fate. This second 
check gave Webster pause. Had he not 
been a little too precipitate in pinning so 
much faith to the young author ? He hesi¬ 
tated for some time about the “ Dead 
Heart,” especially as two of its most pro¬ 
minent features — the Bastille and the 
revolutionary crowd—had been seen on the 
stage in Boucicault’s adaptation of the 
“ Chevalier de la Maison Rouge.” Even¬ 
tually, in the autumn of 1859, the play 
found its way to the footlights. It at once 
met with an unequivocal success, thanks to 
its own merits, which were of no ordinary 
kind, and thanks also to the admirable acting 
of Webster as Landry, of David Fisher as the 
Abbe Latour, of Miss Woolgar as Catherine 
Duval, and of Mr. Toole as Toupet. 
Oxenford thought it a drama of more 
weight and pretension to sustained interest 
than had been seen for a long time at any 
theatre. In the space of a few years 
Phillips produced many other plays, includ¬ 
ing “Lost in London,” “Marlborough,” 

“ Paper Wings,” “ Theodora,” “ A Story of 
’45,” “St. Bartholomew’s Eve,” “Breakers 
Ahead,” “ Camilla’s Husband,” “ His Last 
Victory,” “ Paul’s Return,” the “ Woman in 
Mauve,” the “Huguenot Captain,” “Not 
Guilty,” “Maud’sPeril,” “Nobody’sChild,” 

“ Fettered,” and “On the Jury.” He also 


became a journalist, and was the author, 
under the pseudonym of Fairfax Balfour, of 
such blood-curdling stories for the million 
as “ Nelly; or, the Companions of the 
Chain.” As a dramatist, it must be added, 
he seldom had a bed of roses to lie on. He 
had to suffer all sorts of vexations behind 
the scenes, and but few of his pieces came 
out until long after they had left his hands. 
Fechter refused one on the ground that the 
chief “female part” was too effective; 
Webster deferred the production of “ Lost 
in London ” because of a dream that he 
would die while acting therein. Moreover, 
the majority of them failed to please. To 
Phillips all this was a serious matter, as he 
had nothing save his writings to depend 
upon. Outwardly buoyant to the last, but 
really worn out by overwork, anxiety, 
frequent disappointment, and a pretty Jong 
course of free living in Paris, he died in 
London at the end of 1874, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. 

The interest excited by the “ Dead Heart ” 
at the Adelphi was largely deepened by a 
controversy to which the nature of the story 
gave rise. Not long before its representa¬ 
tion Dickens had issued the first instalment 
of A Tale of Two Cities. In a further 
instalment the dramatist was “aghast” at 
recognising a situation analogous to one in 
his play. He wrote to Webster : 

“ Of course they will make a play of Dickens's 
new tale, the “ Two Cities,” and (if you have 
read it) you will see how the character of the 
man ‘ dug out ’ of the Bastille will clash with 
the man in the ‘ Dead Heart,’ written more 
than three years ago. Knowing your peculiar 
powers, I wrote Robert Landry exclusively 
with a notion how you would act that character, 
and foreseeing the reputation that would arise 
to me. And now, owing to a delay of years, 
Dickens puts into words what I had hoped long 
ago to see you put into action. The tone of the 
resurrection from the Bastille ought to have 
been fresh in my play, not in his story. It’s 
very heartbreaking.” 

But a more painful surprise than this was 
in store for the young writer. Sydney 
Carton and Robert Landry were sub¬ 
stantially the same in their heroic self- 
sacrifice at the dose. How, it was asked, 
could such peculiar coincidences be accounted 
for? London immediately divided itself 
into two camps on the point. Some 
assumed that Dickens had purloined the 
idea from Phillips, others that Phillips 
had purloined the idea from Dickens. 
Fuel was added to the flame by the per¬ 
formance at the Lyceum of an adaptation 
by Tom Taylor of the “Tale of Two 
Cities,” the cast of which included Mme. 
Celeste (the boy in the prologue and 
Mme. Defarge), Miss Kate Seville (Lucy 
Manette), Fred Villiers (Sydney Carton), 
and Mr. Walter Lacy (the wicked Marquis). 
With it, as Mr. John Coleman remarks, 

“ came accusations and recriminations as to 
coincidences and plagiarisms; and bad blood 
arose on both sides.” Phillips’s irritation 
carried him to a regrettable length. He 
more than hinted that, on accepting the play, 
Webster read it at Brighton to two or three 
friends, one of whom was the novelist. On 
the utter absurdity of the accusation here 
implied it is quite needless to dwell. Equally 
unfounded is the suggestion that Phillips 
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had got hold of the leading incidents in 
Dickens’s story before it was given to the 
world. Webster’s evidence on this point is 
not to be rejected. He was in a position to 
prove that the “ Dead Hoart” was “ written 
and paid for years before the Tale of Tiro 
Cities, or the periodical in which it 
appeared, was dreamt of.” It would be of 
interest to learn what a certain dyspeptic 
sage in Chelsea thought of this controversy 
as it went on. Had his Trench Revolu¬ 
tion entirely passed out of public recollec¬ 
tion ? For, of course, the novelist and the 
dramatist, unknown to each other, had 
simply elaborated two incidents recorded in 
that immortal history. 

Phillips might have made a very attrac¬ 
tive collection of reminiscences if he had 
been so minded. He had more than a 
nodding acquaintance with people of whom 
we are not soon tired of hearing. One of 
these was Alexandre Dumas the elder : 

“ Did I know him ? Rather! He was the most 
generous, large-hearted being in the world. 
He also was the most delightfully amusing 
and egotistical creature on the face of the 
earth. Hi« tongue was like a windmill; once 
set in motion you never knew when he would 
stop, especially if the theme was himself. 
Many and many a time have I sat into the 
wee small hours, a rapt listener, as he compared 
his youthful trials, troubles, escapades, and 
bonnes fortunes with his trusty comrades— 
Bocage, Macquet, and Frederick, the great 
Frederick Lemaitre. ... Of course he had a lot 
of fellows to help him in his work. He gave 
me a turn now and then, but Macquet was his 
right hand. He was almost as great a genius 
as his master. Dumas detested description 
and elaboration, but he would invent a plot in 
five minutes, and knock off a play in five hours, 
if the fit took him. He always maintained that 
he was a dramatist and nothing more.” 

Gambetta and Phillips, too, might often 
have been found together: 

“ Those golden days and roseate nights in La 
Belle Lutece were the happiest I ever passed. 
From the first I believed in Gambetta. I 
always said he’d be a great man, even when he 
‘ dried up ’ over his first brief, in 1861; and it 
was at his express invitation that I went over 
in ’68 to hear his defence of Charles Delescluze. 
Yes, my boy, I heard the Baudin speech—the 
Bpeech which sounded the death-knell of the 
Man of December and the gang of knaves and 
thieves, pimps, panders, and cut-throats who 
had enslaved and degraded France.” 

Of Frederick Lemaitre we have a glimpse in 
his decrepitude: 

“ I suppose hemust have been great in his time. 
Must? He was. Ah, well, when I saw him 
he was a hoary ruin, majestic in decay. When 
sober—which was not very often—he was 
moody and saturnine; when mellow, delight¬ 
ful; when drunk, mad. The first night of 
‘Toussaint l’Ouverture,’ Lamartine's play, he 
was a howling maniac.” 

Webster frequently went to see Phillips in 
Paris. 

“ It was one perpetual holiday. He is a 
wonderful man—never means to grow old, and 
doesn’t know the meaning of a headache or of 
fatigue; never turns in until two or three, and 
turns out again at eight as fresh as a daisy. 
Then his strength is prodigious for a man of 
his age. You should have seen him at the last 
carnival. A great hulking bully of a Pierrot 
kept following and insulting us. At last he 
laid his hand on Ben’s shoulder. It would 


have done you good to see the old boy take 
hold of the hound and throw him over his head 
like a feather. He didn’t molest us any more, 
I promise you.” 

Another incident of the dramatist’s life in 
Paris is thus related by a friend there : 

“Phillips was a great friend and adviser of 
Mme. Duverger, an actress noted more for her 
jewelry than stage talent. She was one night 
at the Bal des Artistes, then held annually at 
the Opera Comique. She had on her neck one 
of the most handsome and valuable pearl three- 
rowed necklaces ever seen or worn even by 
royalty, which she was very near losing, in 
consequence of the snap, through constant 
usage, giving way; so, for fear of them drop¬ 
ping, she took them off her neck and carried 
them for a time in her hand. Whilst walking 
in the foyer, about three in the morning, her 
eyes by ^.fiance fell on Watts Phillips. Show¬ 
ing hiiu what she held in her hand, and ex¬ 
plaining that they might have been trampled 
on or lost, she gave them to him to guard until 
some time the next day. Watts had no sooner 
been put in possession of the necklace, than he 
walked to the mantelpiece, and took from his 
pocket a white handkerchief. Whilst in the act 
of carefully folding up the pearls, he was 
pounced on by two detectives, who were on 
duty and most gentlemanly (sir) made up in 
evening dress, and who there and then arrested 
him as an English ‘ swell mobsman.’ Watts, 
who was a thorough French scholar, explained 
the situation of his being in possession of the 
necklace; but the oflicers and the mob by 
whom Watts was surrounded would not believe 
him, so that he was hustled out of the theatre 
and hurried off to the police-station in the Rue 
de Choiseul, where he was kept until eleven 
o’clock in the morning, it having unfortunately 
happened that when Mme. Duverger left the 
theatre she did not go home, but went with a 
friend to supper and stayed in her company at 
her house until ten in the morning. When she 
reached her own dwelling, she was met by a 
police agent, who, after explaining his errand, 
was sent off; but before he arrived at the 
station-house Mme. Duverger had been there 
and got poor Phillips liberated.” 

Miss Phillips, with the acknowledged aid 
of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, has succeeded in 
drawing a faithful portrait of her versatile, 
ambitious, and indefatigable brother, partly 
by means of extracts from his voluminous 
correspondence. To many readers of her 
work, which is marked by good taste 
throughout, it will appear that Phillips 
made a mistake in exchanging the pencil 
for the pen. With a little further practice 
he might have taken rank with the best 
caricaturists of his time. He was a not 
unworthy disciple of Gavami, under whose 
influence he fell at a very early period. 
Some of the amusing sketches with which 
he usually adorned his letters to friends are 
reproduced in the present volume, and will 
probably cause it to be kept for their own 
sake. Miss Phillips rightly directs par¬ 
ticular attention to “As it Used to Was,” 
the “Noble Tartar,” “ Swanage,” the 
“ Hare’s Toast,” “ My Castle,” and the pic¬ 
ture representing him climbing a greasy pen 
to get the family mutton. Others, too, are 
marked by grace of fancy and delicacy of 
treatment. But if Phillips was more of an 
“ artist ” than a “ playwright,” it must not 
be inferred that in the latter capacity 
he failed to rise above mediocrity. He 
could devise an interesting story, illus¬ 
trate wide varieties of character, and 
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handle a pathetic or humorous situation 
with good effect. Of these gifts, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous was the first. He 
seldom or never had to complain of a dearth 1 
of ideas. It is significant of his inventive 
power that only one of his many plays was 
an adaptation from the French, and that in 
hi3 treatment of the subject of Theodora 1 
he has to a certain extent been followed by 
so resourceful a dramatist as Yictorien 
Sardou. In all his theatrical work, too, he 
aimed at a comparatively high standard of 
exceUence. For the Boucicault school of 
dramatic art he had nothing but a sturdy 
contempt. He laboriously sought by his 
practice to show that on the stage romantic 
grace was preferable to a cheap sensation¬ 
alism. In his serial stories for the London 
Journal, however, this sensationalism was 
allowed to reign supreme. Mr. Coleman, 
calling upon him one evening, found him 
engaged upon a weekly instalment of the 
“ Companions of the Chain ” : 

“ Dinner was nearly ready, but the ‘ devil’ wm 
waiting below for copy. ‘ The villain has 
hooussed Nelly,’ said his amanuensis; ‘what 
am I to do with her now ? ’ ‘ Why, rescue her, 

of course.’ 'But how—how?’ ‘Well, Algy 
comes on.’ ‘ But he can’t, the door’s locked.’ 

‘ Well, he must burst it, then.’ ‘ He can’t, it s 
barred and bolted.’ ‘ Well, then, he must come 
over the tiles, through the window. Then a 
struggle for life and death. He upsets the 
lamp; it sets fire to the place; smoke, flames, | 
all the rest of it. To be continued in our 
next.’ ” 

It is not the least cogent proof of Phillips’s 
poverty at the time that he should have 
descended to the compilation of such trash, i 
How far it was beneath his talents may be 
seen by a perusal of the “ Dead Heart," 
which, although a little too much impreg¬ 
nated in places with the old Adelphi spirit 
to be played at the Lyceum as it wa» 
originally written, deserves a place among 
the best romantic dramas of the last half 
century. 

Frederick Hawklvs. 


RUSSIA THROUGH GERMAN SPECTACLES. 

Russland unter Alexander III. Mit Buck- 
blicken auf die jiingste Vergangenheit. 
St. Petersburger Schilder ungen und Briefe, 
herausgegeben von H. von Samson- 
Himmelstjerna “ Victor Frank.” (Leip¬ 
zig : Duncker & Humblot.) 

This is a difficult book to review; it appears 
to be a collection of magazine or newspaper 
articles loosely put together, some of the 
chapters having little connexion with the 
others, except it be the purpose of exhibiting 
everything Russian in an unfavourable 
light. A saving clause is added iu the 
title, “ mit RiickbUcken auf die jiingste 
Vergangenheit but the author feels it 
necessary to apologise in a note for the 
introduction of the paper on “ Nihilism in 
Art,” which sketches, with no definite 
object, the career of the painter Ivanov, 
who died of cholera in 1858, three years after 
the accession of Alexander II. 

Most of the chapters are filled with 
furious invectives against Russia. All the 
stale old epigrams about St. Petersburg 
are served up again: it is nothing but a 
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huge village, its inhabitants are only birds 
of passage, &e., &c. The Emperor fares a 
little better: the writer allows that he is 
an excellent husband, an affectionate father, 
the foe of all untruthfulness, immorality, 
and frivolity, but finds room for depreciat¬ 
ing him; and of the Empress we are told 
that, being a Danish princess, she naturally 
hates everything German. There is a reck¬ 
less exaggeration and incoherence about the 
book, which comes out in such sentences as 
the following: 

“ Every year of peace secures Europe’s soli¬ 
darity [France and Russia excluded?], and 
strengthens her power for defence; every year 
of peace completes Russia’s isolation and 
hastens her internal dissolution ; every year of 
peace lessens Russia’s power of doing harm ” 

(p. 128). 

The sentence in brackets and the italics 
are our own. How sorry our author must 
be that the English cannot be induced to 
join the Triple Alliance ! Again, on p. 13, 
he speaks of the “universal immorality, 
insecurity of law, beggarly poverty of the 
people, coarseness and savagery of all 
classes”; and, on p. 181, he tells us of 
Finland being unrecognisable under a thick 
layer of muscovite fungi (“ von einer dicken 
Schieht moskowitscher 8paltpilze ”). 

A great deal of choice abuse is reserved 
for the ministers. Thus, in spite of his 
assuming a quasi-democratic antipathy to 
the so-called aristocratic government of 
Russia, our author throws in the teeth of 
Count Deljanov what he is pleased to call 
his Armenian plebeian origin, and gives 
him the complimentary epithet of “ neuge- 
backene.” But his severest language is 
reserved for M. Pobiedonostsov, who is 
compared to Robespierre. Even Yuri 
Samarin, whose memory is held in great 
respect by many friends outside Russia, 
comes in for his share of abuse and depre¬ 
dation. The fact is, our author looks at 
everything through German or Swedish 
spectacles. We take him to be a Swedish 
Finlander, or perhaps a native of the Baltic 
provinces. 

While keeping a keen eye upon the 
interests of the Germans, he forgets that 
they form but a minority of the population 
of those provinces. According to the 
statistics in the last edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia liritannica, they only number 120,000 
out of a total population of 1,800,000. As 
landlords, they are detested by their 
Esthonian and Lettish tenants. This is 
partly acknowledged by Herr Y. Samson- 
Himmelstjema when he is speaking (page 
156) of the policy of root and branch ex¬ 
termination which was at first planned 
against the unfortunate natives by these 
civilisers. Certainly, if we trust to the old 
German chroniders themselves, we shall find 
that the “ colonisation ” was not carried out 
in a gentle fashion. In the fourteenth 
century the Hochmeister Siegfried von 
Feuchtwangen was wont to say that he 
never enjoyed a meal unless he had pre¬ 
viously hanged a couple of Prussian, 
Pomeranian, or Polish peasants; and he 
entirely forbade the use of the old Prussian 
language (see Nesselmann : Die Sprache der 
alters Freussen, p. viii., Berlin, 1845). Our 
author frankly avows that the peasant has far 


from friendly feelings to the Germans (“seine 
Beziehungen zum Deutschen sind nicht die 
freundlichsten ”). Under the old serf-system 
many of the most oppressive landlords were 
to be found among the German proprietors. 
We must remember these facts amid our 
author’s declamations on the subject of 
“ Moskowitischer Byzantinismus ” and 
“ Casaropapismus,” whatever those expres¬ 
sions may precisely mean. 

Of course there is a great deal about the 
Russification of Poland (p. 123); but we hear 
nothing of the Germanisation of Posen— 
East Prussia, as it is called—and the change 
of the names of historical villages into 
Bismarckdorf, Sedan, and other monstrosi¬ 
ties, and the depopulation of the territory. 
Well might an eminent Polish professor 
exclaim, “ Les Allemands nous mangent.” 

Nor need we pay very much attention to 
our author’s angry denunciations of the so- 
called intolerance of the Russian clergy. 
A great deal of the same spirit may be found 
in regipns farther West, which affect to be 
in a much more civilised state. How about 
the position of the Roman Catholics and 
Jews in our own country no very long time 
ago ? Surely toleration in religious matters 
is a very recent European virtue, even if it 
be fairly understood and practised now. 

We pass over the sketches of Loris 
Melikov and P. Shuvalov, which are con¬ 
fessedly reprints from Ungers Zeit. The 
description of the Aksakov family seems to 
belong to an entirely different portion of 
this literary patchwork. It is an interesting 
chapter, and is perhaps a reprint from some 
renew. Our author must have written it 
when he was not worked up to such a feverish 
hatred of the Russians. Those unacquainted 
with Russian literature may find some¬ 
thing to engage their attention in this 
chapter, which is pleasantly and even sym¬ 
pathetically written. The same may be said 
of the paper on Alexander Koshelev. 

In the chapter on the Russian Parliament 
our author returns to the vocabulary of 
abuse: he is evidently looking for the 
collapse of the country before she obtains a 
constitution. When he speaks of the poli¬ 
tical labours of Yolinski in the time of 
Elizabeth (p. 346), he must mean Anne: 
Volinski was executed in 1740. 

The chapter on the prominent Russian 
authors is not altogether satisfactory. It is 
merely slaying the slain to dwell so much 
upon the former popularity of Kukolnik, 
an author now entirely forgotten; and 
Sumarokov (p. 402) was hardly an instance 
of a writer belonging to the ranks of the 
aristocracy, but surely the very neediest of 
playwrights living by his pen. We had 
always thought that the Russian poet 
Lermontov traced his descent from a mem¬ 
ber of the Scotch family Learmont, who 
emigrated to Russia in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century, and not from 
any Duke of Lerma. At least we find it so 
stated in his biographies; and Lermontov 
himself in one of his poems alludes to 
Scotland as the land of his forefathers. 
Nor need much stress be laid upon the fact 
that, in the time of Pushkin, many of the 
Russian authors preferred to be considered 

K ite gentlemen rather than persons who 
by their pens. We need not go back 


to .last century to find a parallel in Con 
greve’s memorable answer to Voltaire: i* 
has been asserted by at least one well" 
known biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 
that his real motive for concealing the 
authorship of Waverley was that he pre¬ 
ferred being a Roxburghshire country- 
gentleman to having the reputation of a 
novelist, and did not care to let the world 
see that his inkstand was the source of his 
wealth. Again, our author speaks of the 
reign of Nicholas as fatal to Russian 
intellect. The fact is, that during his rule 
a brilliant galaxy of Russian authors ap¬ 
peared, such as have hardly been seen since. 
Amon g poets there were Pushkin, Lermontov, 
and Koltzov, and among novelists Gogol, to 
say nothing of others. Such a period could 
hardly be called sterile, and Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, a gentleman well acquainted with 
Russia, has remarked upon this fact in a 
recent work. The chapter on Kraievski and 
Bielinski is very readable. The account of 
the latter, the great Russian critic, is appre¬ 
ciatively written, and with one final tirade 
—entitled “ Russische Kulturtriiger”—this 
bitter book ends. 

We are convinced that the violent and 
indiscriminate abuse heaped upon Russia 
and everything Russian by our author can 
only fail in its object, which we take to be 
to make the country thoroughly odious. 
There is something feminine in the rage 
with which he assails the people he 
so cordially detests. Those familiar with 
Russia will, on the contrary, be able to 
bear their testimony to the many honourable 
and kind-hearted men it contains, and will 
sympathise with its struggles. Had Herr v. 
Samson-Himmelstjema been more measured 
in his abuse, he would have found more 
people to pay attention to him; but many 
of us, in England at least, are getting 
tired of these attacks, under which political 
antagonism and racial jealousies, not zeal 
for the elevation of the human race, are too 
often lurking. 

In conclusion, let us hope that Russia 
may tide over the calamities which Herr v. 
Samson-Himmelstjerna so lavishly prog¬ 
nosticates for her, as she has already sur¬ 
vived some prophesied by others of her 
enemies. 

W. R. Mobfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Duchess of Powy gland. By Grant Allen. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Scots Thistle. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
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Claud Harding, R.N. In 3 vols. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Even Mine Own Familiar Friend. By Emily 
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Eagle Joe. By Henry 
Farran & Co.) 

Dentil Quart ter. By 

(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Mr. Grant Allen could hardly write a dull 
novel if he tried. Certainly The Duchess of 
Powysland is not dull. No greater merit 
can be claimed for it than that of being an 
interesting story; but this it is, and the 
interest is obtained by the straightforward 
development of a simple plot. Perhaps 
under other treatment some of the incidents 
might have seemed extravagant, hut here 
they come about so naturally that the reader 
is prepared for them without quite expect¬ 
ing them. Not that Mr. Allen does not 
deviate occasionally from the straight lines 
of his story. He would not be himself if 
he did not gird at something or other, and 
it would be strange if the object of his 
wrath, or of his rather too contemptuous 
pity, were not now and then a Girton girl. 
Whether Girton produces all the types he 
depicts as coming from its classic precincts 
one cannot say; but they vary from the 
rather masculine young woman, whose 
learning only displays itself in flippancy, to 
the fragile creature whose studies have 
made her a miracle of pedantry at the cost 
of health and physique. The specimen he 
gives us in this tale is of the latter kind, 
and one feels that the poor little soul does 
not get fair play. With malice prepense, 
her maker foredooms her to failure ; but he is 
himself to be held accountable for it all. The 
sort of heroine Mr. Allen delights to portray 
is one whose intellectuality is nothing more 
exalted than a refined and sensitive instinct. 

Linda Figgins well represents this ideal, 
and she is undoubtedly very charming. A 
hypercritical critic might suggest certain 
improbabilities in the remarkable career of 
Linda; but the present critic is not hyper¬ 
critical, and he likes Linda too well to pry 
overmuch into the secret of her fascinations 
and success. We see less of her ingenious 
brother, whose rapid exchange of the con¬ 
dition of a mechanic for that of a millionaire 
would perhaps be a little startling if it were 
not so necessary to the story. The only 
incongruity one feels about the characters 
concerns the relations of Basil Maclaine and 
Douglas Harrison. These two men share 
the same sitting-room in their Bloomsbury 
lodgings; but one is every inch a snob and 
the other every inch a gentleman. The 
snobbery of Maclaine must have been a 
constant mortification to Harrison ; but he 
bore it with a fortitude surpassing any 
Christian virtue, and he also bore the know¬ 
ledge that his snobbish fellow-lodger had a 
larger place in Linda’s affections than he 
haahimself. Fine fellowasDouglasHarrison 
is, one cannot but wish he had had the 
pluck either to thrash Maclaine or to cut 
him. The story abounds in interesting 
people, one of the most striking of whom is 
Arthur Roper, “ the head of the profession ” ; 
for in Roper’s opinion there is only one pro¬ 
fession with opportunities for distinction, 
and that is burglary. Roper’s woman- 
accomplice is a rather morbid person, who 
might perhaps have been dispensed with. 

A Duchess of Powysland implies the exist¬ 
ence of a Duke, and a Duke there is or was. 1 woman- 


The only prominent part he plays in the story 
consists in his disappearance from it, around 
which tragic event gather the culminating 
threads of the plot. About this, therefore, 
it behoves one to be silent. The crisis is 
well managed, and the account of the trial 
is clever. One is hardly prepared for the 
forensic triumph of the hitherto briefless 
and inexperienced barrister; but love is no 
doubt capable of things as remarkable as 
this, and for once it was Love who briefed 
counsel and inspired his speech for the 
defence. Mr. Grant Allen has clearly added 
another to his many successes 

Bright, breezy, and natural. If one had 
to characterise A Scots Thistle in three 
words, these are the three I should use 
The young lady indicated by the title of 
the book inherited from her paternal 
“ forbears ” all the prickly individuality of 
a strong character, and from her mother 
and her mother’s family the gentleness 
which combines so admirably with strength. 
Her bringing up by two maiden aunts in 
a Scotch village was precisely of the kind 
to foster the inborn spirit of the girl, and 
make her capable, when the time came, of 
impressing polite society with the very 
unsophisticated qualities she possessed. The 
time did come, for Bell Graham was 
Graham of Achnahiel, and the daughters of 
that house are necessarily presented at 
Court and seen in the world. The contrast 
between Nether Kintoeher, where Bell grew 
up, and the Belgravia on which her beauty 
was unconsciously flashed, is very striking, 
But she was the same under all conditions, 
The attentions of a royal prince did not 
elate her, nor was she enamoured of the 
chances of marrying a noble duke. She 
was just as much a product of her native 
hills in the drawing-rooms of the great as 
amid the surroundings of her childhood. 
If such a perfectly natural girl is rare, she 
is none the less, perhaps all the more, to be 
admired and loved. Bell Graham, indeed, 
might have had many lovers. She had one 
to whom she was a veritable thistle until 
things were made plain between them. 
But it says much for the story that the 
love passages in it, which end happily, 
are not at all essential to it. There is 
so much charm about Bell herself that, 
if nobody had proposed to her, or she had 
accepted nobody, she would still have given 
interest enough to the book which has been 
written about her. 

The three volumes of the Do's’un of the 
“Psyche ” correspond pretty closely to three 
stages in the story. The first volume is 
full of the happy time of youth, when boys 
are boys, and life is nothing more than 
jolly fun. In the second volume the fun 
becomes too rollicking for any reader beyond 
the age of a young middie. The third is 
overshadowed by sorrow, the result of 
mistakes, though after a stormy time every¬ 
thing comes right. There are the elements 
of a good story of its class in the plot; but 
the style is crude, and the absence of care 
and skill is noticeable in the elaboration of 
the characters and incidents. 

The story of two loves is told in Even 
mine own Familiar Friend —two loves for one 


cases, one is worthy and the other unworthy. 
It is a moot point with some people whether 
a man should get the consent of a girl’s 
father before he tells the girl herself that 
he loves her, or whether he should first 
make sure of the girl’s approval. One of 
Una Hope’s lovers took the former of these 
oourses, with the result that the father 
exacted a promise from him not to make 
known his feelings to Una for six months, 
during which time the father was to be absent 
on a voyage. The promise was faithfully 
kept; but meanwhile up comes another lover, 
who proposes directly to the girl; and, when 
wooer number one is free to offer his heart 
and hand, he finds that he is too late. Up 
to this point the story runs a quiet domestic 
course, but complications soon arise. Poor 
Una finds that she has made a mistake; 
but she is a woman of character, whose 
power of strong-minded determination only 
comes out when there is need for it, but 
does effectually show itself then. The story 
itself developes a new and absorbing interest 
as it proceeds, and the end is far more im¬ 
pressive than the beginning. Perhaps there 
could be no better evidence of merit in 
a novel. 

Stories about money have an undeniable 
fascination for many readers, and Mr. Cobb 
is rather prone to writing them. In Miss 
MerewethePs Money the curious adventures 
of a £500 Bank of England note furnish 
matter for much perplexity. The note dis¬ 
appears ; all manner of suspicions are aroused 
as to who has taken it; innocent persons 
are supposed to be guilty; even the course 
of true love is made to run anything but 
smoothly—and all this through a consider¬ 
able part of two volumes. The domestic 
and personal interests woven into the story 
give some relief to it, but otherwise it 
savours too much of the kind of mystery 
which occasionally finds occupation for police 
courts. 

Mr. Clark Russell never has need of much 
plot for his delightful sea stories. Given a 
broad deck and the open sea, with a couple 
of young hearts fondly affected towards 
each other, and he will spin a yarn as 
wonderful as any tale ever told to the 
marines. In A Strange Elopement, besides 
the interesting couple who elope, we have 
an ogre of a father who really deserved to 
be circumvented by the ingenuity and daring 
of the lovers—as circumvented he was. It 
would be too bad to tell any of the plot, 
and one need say no more about it than that 
it is entirely worthy of Mr. Clark Russell’s 
powers both of seamanship and invention. 

The five stories in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
volume have appeared before, but they well 
deserve the publication they now receive in 
a collected form. Margery of Quether, which 
gives its name to the volume, is an exceed- 
ingly powerful but gruesome tale—perhaps 
one of the ablest its voluminous author has 
written. The style is admirably suited 
both to the imaginary narrator and to the 
subject, but it is highly characteristic also 
of Mr. Baring-Gould himself. His not too 
amiable view of womankind comes out with 
a good deal of dry humour in the following 
passage: 


-and, as generally happens in such | “ I have held my acres for five hundred years- 
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that is, my family the Rosedhus have, in direct 
lineal descent, always in the male line, and I 
intend, in like manner, to hand them on, neither 
impaired nor enlarged, to my own son, when I 
get one, which I am sure of, as the Rosedhus 
always have had male issue. But what with 
Nihilism, and Communism, and Tenant-right, 
andAgrioulturalHoldingslegislation, threatened 
by Radicals and Socialists, there is no knowing 
where a man with ancestral acres stands, and, 
in the general topsy-turvyism into which we 
are plunging—God bless me!—I may be driven, 
Heaven preserve me, to have only female issue. 
There is no knowing to what we landed pro¬ 
prietors are coming.” 

All well-told Wild West stories axe more 
or less alike. In all of them we meet with 
graphic descriptions, and witness desperate 
adventures, while there is generally a back¬ 
ground of love-making, seasoned with a 
little fiery jealousy. These, at any rq^e, 
enter into the story of Eagle Joe, a romance 
strongly tinctured with the wild life amid 
which part of the scene of it is laid. Paris, 
however, is. the scene of another part of it, 
and Mr. Herman’s skill is well shown in 
the ease with which he fits his characters to 
their surroundings in these widely dissimilar 
worlds. The love-making is both pathetic 
and tragic, and the telling of the whole 
story is as spirited as such a narrative ought 
to be. 

Mr. George Gissing has hardly been so 
successful in Denzil Quarrier as he was in 
his recent exposure of “ New Grub Street.” 
His people here are commonplace, and there 
is not enough in the incidents of a parlia¬ 
mentary election in a country town to make 
an agreeable story. The perfidy of Denzil’s 
friend, which forms a sequel to one part of 
the plot, is somewhat unaccountable; and 
though it adds a further element of delin¬ 
quency, does not increase the interest. One 
would hesitate to say, however, that Mr. 
Gissing has not done the best he could with 
his materials. 

Geohoe Cottereix. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

The Government of Victoria, Australia. By 
Edward Jenks. (Macmillans.) Mr. Jenkswas 
appointed to the chair of Law in Melbourne 
University in 1889; and immediately on his 
arrival at Melbourne found it incumbent on 
him, in order to fulfil the engagements made 
by the Faculty of Law, to lecture upon the 
public law of Victoria. The lectures were 
delivered during the two years 1889 and 1890, 
and are embodied in the present volume, 
which we cannot call as he does a “ little boob,” 
Beeing it is a full-sized octavo of 400 pages. 
Prof, jenks takes the widest and most com¬ 
prehensive view of his subject; he begins with 
a sketch of the relations of this country 
with its colonies from the earliest time, 
which he carries down to the settlement of 
Port Phillip. He makes the following in¬ 
teresting observation respecting the origin of 
Victoria :— 

“ Victoria, unlike England, is a community 
whose early government was based upon towns 
and town institutions. Before five years of its 
history had passed away, it contained four prin¬ 
cipal towns, which have since become great 
centres of commercial life and political activity. 
It is the county of the four towns, and all its insti¬ 
tutions bear the impress of town life.” 

To follow the author all through the history 
and gradual development of the government 


of Victoria in all its branches would be im¬ 
possible ; we will briefly remark on a few points 
of interest, which have struck us in a perusal of 
his work. At one time every place under the 
crown was held during pleasure, and the 
governor, as in the United States of North 
America, could dismiss every office-holder 
from the heads of departments down to the 
telegraph boys, without notice and at the 
same time. As a matter of fact, the power of 
dismissal was once at least used in Victoria as 
a weapon in party warfare. This abuse has 
been redressed by the establishment of a non- 
olitical body, the Public Service Board, which 
as an almost absolute power over the members 
of the civil service. No increase in the estab¬ 
lishments can be made without its approval; 
it investigates all charges brought against 
officials in their official capacity and punishes 
the guilty. It remains to be seen whether this 
Board, established to get rid of one form of 
corruption, may not in time lead to another. 
It is a wise regulation that every appointment 
to the publio service is made upon probation 
for a period of six months, and cannot be con¬ 
firmed until the probationer has insured his 
life by a non-assignable policy. No ordinary 
official can receive any pension or allowance on 
retirement. Schooling is, of course, compul¬ 
sory, but children are only required to attend 
school for forty days in each quarter; this 
amounts to rather less than half the days in 
the year, thus enabling the children to help 
their parents and giving them time to learn 
some useful trade or occupation. Lastly, we 
would notice what is probably little 
known, namely, that justices of the peace, 
appointed by the crown, occupy the same 
position with much the same jurisdictions in 
Victoria as in England, with the single ex¬ 
ception that the chairman of quarter sessions 
is appointed by the governor in council instead 
of being elected by the justices. We have said 
that Prof. Jenks’s book is very comprehensive; 
it is also both lucid and able, ana it cannot 
fail to be of very great service to students in 
the colony of Victoria. They have here in one 
volume information which they would other¬ 
wise have to search for and extract piecemeal 
from acts of parliament, orders in council, 
and other sources, and which, in fact, was 
practically unattainable. What surprises us is 
that a work, the use and interest of which is 
almost entirely confined to the colony of 
Victoria, should be printed and brought out 
here, and not at Melbourne. 

Britannic Confederation. A Series of Papers 
by Admiral Sir John Colomb, Prof. E. A. 
Freeman, George G. Chisholm, Prof. Shield 
Nicholson, Maurice H. Hervey, and Lord 
Thring. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Arthur Silva White. (George Philip & Son.) 
The six essays contained in the present volume 
appeared first in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine. They are now, we are tola, re¬ 
issued in book form to meet the demand for a 
wider circulation. While the book was in our 
hands we were startled and shocked by the 
lamentable news of the sudden death of Mr. 
Freeman, who contributed the second of the 
six essay8. He never wrote anything more 
characteristic, both in its strong and its weak 
points. Part of it is taken up with an attack 
on the expression “Imperial Federation,” 
but when it is finished we are not much 
advanced on our road. Nor do we gain 
much more from the contribution of the 
other Professor, Mr. J. Shield Nicholson, of 
Edinburgh, who deals with tariffs and inter¬ 
national commerce. By far the most practical 
and useful of the series are those of Sir John 
Colomb and Mr. Maurice Hervey, Principal of 
the Illawarra College, New South Wales ; and 
this is obviously the opinion of Lord Thring in 
his able summing up of the whole question. 


Both these writers, as well as Lord Thring, 
put before us the relative advantages and 
gains to Great Britain and the individual 
colonies from union with each other, and both 
show that if the Colonies were to setup for them¬ 
selves they would probably sink in the com¬ 
monwealth of nations to the level of the South 
American republics. On this point Lord Thring 
writes : 


“ If, however, we proceed to weigh in the balance 
the benefit to the colony as compared with that to 
the mother-country, which Is secured by their 
mutual connexion, it will be seen that the advan¬ 
tages in favour of the colony greatly preponderate. 
Take Australia as an example, and assume her to 
be independent. Where would she stand in the 
commonwealth of nations? Three millions of 
people would be charged with the protection of 
8800 miles of seaboard. How long would 
Australia be for the Australians ? What is there 
to prevent Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, from 
creating their “ spheres of influence ” in Australia ? 
England protects them with an expenditure of 
fourteen millions a year, with a fleet that can 
follow an enemy into any sea, and blockade an 
enemy in its own ports. What possible force could 
Australia raise which could shut up the fleet of any 
European Power in port, or be prepared to meet 
such a force in the open sea ? Again, in case of 
separation, at the very time when money was 
.imperatively required for defence, what would be 
the value of Australian securities ? At the present 
moment the Australian colonies raise money in the 
English market at the rate of three and a half 
per cent. Let them become independent and great 
would be the downfall in Australian wealth.” 


In this we have the sum of the whole matter— 
of what use is it to discuss trade and econ¬ 
omical questions if a country is uncertain of 
its ability to maintain its independence. An 
excellent map is given, designed by the editor 
and compiled by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, 
showing the extent and general characteristics 
of the British empire. The countries of the 
empire occupied by settlers of European and 
principally British origin are distinguished on 
this map from those in which the native element 
preponderates. Foreign cities and towns in 
which there is a British embassy, legation, 
consulate, or consular agent are severally 
marked, thus showing the vast organisation 
maintained by Great Britain for the protection 
and assistance of all subjects of the empire. 


The, Rise of the Australian Wool Kings : a 
Romance of Port Philip. By James Mouat. 
(Sonnenschein.) The author is, we presume, a 
son or descendant of Mr. James Mouat, of 
Yarraberb, one of the original pioneers who 
first entered the country composing the Bendigo 
gold fields district as lioensed holders of crown 
lands. He has thrown his knowledge and 
experience of sheep farming into the form of a 
novel of no particular merit. We have already 
read many such stories. One of his heroines, 
“ an Australian bush girl,” is, of course, a great 
rider, and expert also in the use of firearms, as 
she proves to one of her admirers with whom 
she is riding by suddenly reining in her horse, 
and raising her pistol to within a short distance 
of the gentleman’s forehead. The object of 
this startling proceeding was to show him how 
she would deal with the blacks if attacked. 
It is somewhat of a bathos that this energetic 
young lady should have to leave her wild and 
active life, her horses and pistols, to join a 
lady’s seminary just opened in Melbourne ; no 
wonder she found it irksome! We learn from 
the first chapter that the most famous flock of 
merino sheep in New South Wales is descended 
from a ram and ewe presented to Colonel Mac- 
arthur by King George III. 

The Ancient Gold Fields of Africa from the 
Gold Coast to Mashonaland. By J. M. Stuart. 
(Express Printing Company.) Mr. Stuart tells 
us in his preface that he has been encouraged 
by the success of his last book on the Gold 
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Fields of Africa to issue the present work, 
which mainly consists of selections from what 
ho calls standard authors who have written 
something on the subject of these ancient gold 
fields. It is his opinion that the eastern 
portion of the fields are of the same character 
and belong to the same mineral zone as those of 
the western provinces, and that “ it behoves 
England and its pioneer explorers to follow up 
its acquisitions along the line of what is no 
doubt the most extensive gold zone in Africa, 
if not in the world.” There seems every 
prospect that England will not be wanting in 
her duty in the search for gold here as else¬ 
where. Mr. Stuart has certainly taken great 
pains to collect passages of interest with 
regard to both East and West, and has brought 
under contribution writers from the Venetian 
Cadamosto of the fifteenth century, the Portu¬ 
guese Dos Santos of the seventeenth, the Dutch 
Bosnian of the eighteenth, down to the Mauchs, 
the Erskines, the Burtons, and the Living- 
stones of the present day. Extracts from 
recent Transactions of the Geographical Society, 
from the Graphic and the Cape Argus, bring 
the information still nearer the date of his 
book. The result is very miscellaneous and 
amusing, and even those not specially interested 
in the subject may spend a pleasant hour in 
dipping into Mr. Stuart’s pages and looking at 
his quaint illustrations. Just now when 
Englishmen are departing in crowds for the 
continent which is rapidly losing its claim to 
the sombre title of “ dark,” such a book as this 
will be welcome in many households; for though 
its main concern is with gold surpassing the 
dreams of avarice, its interest is by no means 
confined to financial speculations or mining 
difficulties. There are questions of climate 
(which by-the-by Mr. Stuart treats in a very 
sanguine spirit), and questions historical and 
geographical of the highest importance. The 
systematic exploration which will no doubt soon 
be undertaken throughout the “protected 
territories” and “spheres of influence” will 
probably settle many difficulties besides those of 
the land of Ophir and the true site of Queen 
Sheba’s palace, but a short resume of existing 
knowledge and of theories of former explorers 
should meet a present want. If a modem map 
had been added to the old ones given in the 
book, if the matter had been more methodically 
arranged, and if the author had made it clear 
when he was speaking in his own person, the 
compilation would have been still more valuable. 

Two Years among the Savages of New Guinea. 
By W. D. Pitcairn. (Ward & Downey.) Mr. 
Pitcairn visited only the coast of the further 
half of the Eastern extremity'of New Guinea, 
with its fringe of islands, but of what he did see 
ho gives a good account. His relations with 
the natives seem to have been, on the whole, 
friendly, though he dwells on the necessity of 
keeping r. careful watch, never to give them an 
opportunity of getting the better of a 
European, and of concealing merchandise from 
thorn, as the sight of a large quantity of 
“trade” such as tobacco, hatchets, &c., 
immediately kindles a desire in the natives to 
acquire it, and this desire soon leads them to 
murder the owner, or set fire to his vessel. We 
are reminded of the adventures of Sindbad 
the Sailor by the inhabitants of Bossel Island, 
one of the Louisiade group, who, when 
a large vessel with 350 Chinamen on board was 
driven on their coast, took them prisoners, 
fattened, killed, and (ate them all by degrees. 
It is stated to be the fact that the cannibals 
consider a Chinaman better eating than a 
European. The author pays no attention to 
the flora or fauna of the islands he visited, but 
describes graphically the difficulties and dangers 
of navigation in the Coral Sea. The preface is 
dated more than a year ago; we are not told 
why the publication has been delayed. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The next volume to appear in the series of 
“ Rulers of India,” published by the Clarendon 
Press, will be Mounstuart Elph instone, Governor 
of Bombay and Historian of Early India. The 
author is Mr. J. S. Cotton, who has, of course, 
mainly based himself upon the elaborate 
biography of Sir Thomas Colebrooke, though 
he has been able to add some interesting details 
from other sources. His object has been to 
show how the Presidency of Bombay grew 
almost to its present form under the long 
administration of the most philosophical and 
sympathetic of Anglo-Indian statesmen. The 
book is illustrated with a portrait, engraved 
on steel by Stodart for Colebrooke’s second 
volume, the plate of which has been kindly 
lent by Mr. John Murray. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, the Queen’s 
Printers, have in the press a companion volume 
to their Variorum Bible, dealing with the 
Apocrypha. It has been compiled by the Rev. 
C. J. Ball, Chaplain to Lincoln’s Inn, who 
edited some of the books of the Apocrypha for 
the Speaker’s Commentary, and who has for 
many years devoted himself to biblical and 
oriental studies. The work will consist of the 
Authorised Version of the Apocrypha, with a 
digest of variant readings and renderings from 
the best authorities, and original comment by 
the editor. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish after 
Easter A ids to the Devout Study of Criticism ; 
I., The David-Narratives, II., the Book of 
Psalms, by Canon Cheyne. The object of the 
book is to promote a more oritical study of the 
Old Testament among educated persons in 
general, and to show that sound critical results 
are perfectly reconcilable with a devotional 
spirit. The novel feature of the book will be 
an analysis of the Books of Samuel, indicating 
the constituent documents. There will also be 
a chapter on the inspiration of the different 
parts of the Old Testament, and more especially 
of the Psalms. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co. announce for publication, in the course of 
the year, a series of six Books about Books, in 
which the subjects of chief interest to book- 
collectors will be dealt with by specialists. 
Mr. Madan, of the Bodleian, will write on 
“ Books in Manuscript ”; Mr. Gordon Duff on 
“Early Printed Books”; Mr. A. W. Pollard 
(to whom the general arrangement of the series 
has been entrusted) on the “Decoration of 
Books”; Mr. H. P. Home on “Bindings”; 
Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., M.P., on “Great 
Collectors” ; and Mr. W. J. Hardy on “ Book- 
Plates.” Each volume of the series will be 
adequately illustrated. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons also have in 
preparation two volumes on English and French 
Ex Libris, which will form the initial numbers 
of an illustrated series of little monographs for 
collectors and bookmen. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
during next week The Australian Encyclo¬ 
paedia, at which Mr. G. Collins Levey, C.M.G., 
has been working for a considerable time. 
Beside alphabetical descriptions of all places in 
Australia and New Zealand, it will contain an 
account of the principal events, discoveries, 
resources, laws, constitutions, and statistics, 
with biographies of leading men from the 
earliest dates to 1855, and a special map of the 
Colonies. 

• Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early 
publication a volume on The Folk Speech of 
Devonshire, by Mrs. Sarah Hewett. It will give 
in a classified form the words, rhymes, sayings, 
and proverbs prevalent throughout the county; 
and also some local stories taken down from 
oral narration. 


The Rev. J. Cave-Browne, vicar of Detling 
—whose books on Lambeth Palace and on All 
Saints’ Church, Maidstone, will be known to 
our antiquarian readers—has now in the press 
a history of Boxley parish, Kent, in which he 
will describe its abbey and abbots, its clergy 
and eminent laymen, its church, monuments, 
and' registers, and also the historical trial 
on Penenden Heath in 1076. We believe that 
the first Lord Hardinge was bom at Boxley. 
The book, which will be illustrated, is being 
printed for the author by Mr. E. J. Dickinson, 
of Maidstone. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate have nearly 
ready for publication the second volume of the 
Rev. Dr. Malau’s Origiiutl Notes on the. Book of 
Proverbs, containing parallel proverbs taken 
principally from the Chinese, Sanskrit, and 
other Eastern writings. 

The next volume of the “ Dilettante Series ” 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) will be devoted to 
Walt Whitman, and is thus very timely. The 
author, Mr. William Clarke, has divided his 
subject into five sections, dealing with the per¬ 
sonality of the poet, his message to America, 
his art, his ideas about democracy, and his 
fundamental philosophy. A new portrait will 
accompany the volume. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
immediately a book by Mr. Louis Henry 
Curzon. entitled A Mirror of the Turf ; or. 
The Machinery of Horse-Racing Revealed, 
showing “ the sport of kings ” as it is to-day. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish an edition (in three volumes) of 
Mr. Frederick Leal’s novel, Wynter's Master¬ 
piece, which has recently run through half a 
dozen provincial newspapers. 

Messrs. Ellis & Elvey will publish imme¬ 
diately anew edition of Rossetti’s Dante and his 
Circle, with a preface by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 

The Rev. Dr. Stalker’s book, The Preacher 
and His Models, now in its sixth thousand, is 
being translated into Swedish. 

The first edition of Mrs. Hungerford’s three- 
volume story, Nor Wife nor Maid, having been 
exhausted soon after publication, the publisher, 
Mr. Heinemann, announces a second edition, 
which is now ready, and may be obtained at 
any library. 

We understand that “ The Flower of Smoke- 
land,” which appears in this month’s Cornhill, 
is written by Mr. John Walker. 

The next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be held 
on Monday, April 11, at 8.30 p.m., at 20 Han- 
over-square, when a paper will be read by Mr. 
Hew Morrison (librarian of tho Edinburgh 
Public Library) on “The Edinburgh Public 
Library and its First Tear’s Work.” 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1891, 
compiled from the entries in the Publishers' 
Circular, has just been issued, on a new plan. 
Hitherto, there have been two alphabets: one 
of authors’ names, and the other of subjects 
or titles. These two alphabets have now been 
combined into one, with the result of reducing 
the bulk, at the expense of not a little additional 
labour to the compiler; while the advantage of 
a double index is maintained, by means of 
changes of type and indications of cross refer¬ 
ence. We are certainly disposed to regard the 
change as an improvement. Tho publishers are 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

The Clarendon Press have now issued a 
“ miniature ” edition, in six volumes, of the 
Oxford Shakspere, edited by Mr. W. J. Craig, 
which they first published, in a single volume, 
last Christmas. It is printed on India paper, 
nicely bound, with gilt edges, and enclosed in 
a case. In so far as it has a broad page, with¬ 
out double columns, we prefer it to the earlier 
edition. 
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SCOTTISH JOTTINGS. 

There is no early illuminated manuscript of 
an ecclesiastical character of equal interest to 
Scotsmen with that copy of the Evangelistarium, 
acquired by the Bodleian in 1887, which was 
afterwards identified as the “Book of the 
Gospels ” that had been owned by Margaret, 
Saint and Queen, sister of Eadgar JEthel- 
ing, wife of Malcolm III. of Scotland, and 
mother of Matilda, Queen of Henry I. of 
England. It was proved to be the identical 
volume mentioned in the Life of St. Margaret, 
usually attributed to Turgot, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, her confessor, as having fallen into 
a stream and been miraculously preserved 
from injury by the water, by a Latin poem, 
inscribed on the second folio, recording the same 
miracle. The book was fully described in the 
Academy for Aug. 6, 20, and Sept. 3, 1887. 
All devout Scotsmen will be glad to know that 
the facsimile reproduction in full colours of 
this venerable and, nationally, most interesting 
manuscript has been undertaken by Messrs. 
Scott & Fergusson, of Edinburgh, and that its 
appearance may be looked for in the autumn. 
If this is characterised by all the care and 
accuracy which marked the firm’s transcript of 
the Lawson MS. Illustrations of the Life of 
St. Cuthbert, of the twelfth century, which 
they published five years ago, it will indeed be 
a valuable possession. The forthcoming volume 
is to be edited by the Eev. William Forbes- 
Leith, under whose care the previous book was 
issued. 

David Deuchar, Seal Engraver to George, 
Prince of Wales, was an enthusiastic genea¬ 
logist of the last century, and one of the 
founders of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. But he also occupies a pleasant 
place in the history of Scottish art, not only in 
virtue of his volume of clever etchings from 
Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” published in 
1788, and his Etchings, chiefly from the Dutch 
and Flemish Schools (1803), but also because it 
was he who first discerned the artistic promise 
of the boy Eaeburn, when the latter was a 
jeweller’s apprentice in Edinburgh, and after 
giving him what art instruction he could, 
placed him in the way of better. The plates of 
Deuchar’s etchings still exist in good condition; 
and we understand a new edition will shortly 
be issued by Mr. John Grant, of Edinburgh. 

The elaborate monograph on “The Mamma¬ 
lian Fauna of the Edinburgh District,” contri¬ 
buted by Mr. William Evans to the l’roceedinys 
of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, of 
which he is secretary, is about to be published 
in a corrected and somewhat extended form by 
Messrs. McFarlane & Erskine, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Evans’s more important work on the “ Birds 
of the Forth Valley,” which he begun some 
years ago, in conj unction with the late Robert 
Gray, author of that charming and now all but 
unprocurable work, The Birds of the West of 
Scotland, is also being proceeded with. 

Messrs. Thomson Brothers, of Edin¬ 
burgh, are preparing for publication a large 
quarto volume, containing lithographic repro¬ 
ductions of more than one hundred portraits in 
pen and ink, drawn by John Sheriff (Dr. 
Syntax), between the years 1800 and 1814. Mr. 
John M. Gray, curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, will contribute an introduction 
and biographical sketch. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
announce for immediate publication a Life of 
George Meikle Kemp, architect of the Scott 
Monument at Edinburgh, with three portraits 
and numerous illustrations. It is written by 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar, the author of several 
books on modem Scottish art. 


Mr. David Cuthbertson, author of College 
Echoes, has in preparation a similar volume, 
dealing with university life at Edinburgh, to be 
called The Student's Pilgrimage. It will give 
an account of the several outbreaks of the 
students and conflicts with the bailies during 
the past two hundred years, and also tell 
the story of many students’ magazines, giving 
extracts from some of the older ones. Other 
chapters will treat of the Professor, the Pro¬ 
fessor’s Assistant, the Janitor, and kindred 
subjects, interspersed with anecdotes and 
reminiscences. 

That fine Rembrandt, the portrait of 
Hendrikje Stoffels, from the Carignan and 
Mildmay collections, which recently figured in 
the Wertheimer sale, has been acquired by Mr. 
William M'Ewan, at a cost of 5500 guineas, 
and presented to the National Gallery of Scot¬ 
land. It will be remembered that this work 
attracted much attention in the Old Masters 
Exhibition of 1883. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. J. A. Frotjde has baen nominated by 
the Crown to the chair of modern history at 
Oxford, vacant by the death (now more than 
ever to be lamented) of Mr. Freeman. 

The current number of the Eagle —a maga¬ 
zine supported by members of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge — has for frontispiece the 
engraving by Stodart of the late Prof. Adams 
which originally appeared among the series of 
“ Scientific Worthies ” in Nature. The memoir 
that follows it has the special interest of having 
been written by Prof. Adams for a biographical 
work, though not hitherto published in full. 
It is supplemented by reminiscences of him by 
some of his contemporaries. The same number 
also contains a lengthy paper on “ The Humour 
of Homer,” by Mr. Samuel Butler. 

It happens, also, that the April number of 
the Forum (London: Edward Arnold) opens 
with “ A Review of my Opinions,” by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, which must have been the very 
last thing ho wrote. He hero describes the 
circumstances that moulded his early life, and 
incidentally gives an appreciation of Macaulay’s 
style. 

Prof. E. Ray Lankester has published an 
open letter upon the existing system of medical 
education at Oxford. He protests against the 
inclusion of human anatomy in the course of 
study for the honour school of natural science ; 
and would substitute a wider education in the 
general sciences, such as the classification and 
morphological characters of plants and animals. 
With this object, he suggests that the pre¬ 
liminary examination should consist of five 
subjects, of which three should be taken up at 
once. 

The jubilee of the Beaf Steak Club at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, will be celebrated next 
term by a dinner in the college hall. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Bishop of Wake¬ 
field, the chair will be taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Codrington. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
question of grauts to University Colleges in 
Great Britain have just issued their report. 
They recommend that the existing grant of 
£15,000 should be continued in the same propor- 
tionsasatpresent; and,if the Government should 
decide to grant a further amount, they suggest 
its distribution among the institutions already 
aided, with the addition of £1000 to Bedford 
College and £500 to Queen’s College, London. 
In this connexion, it may be mentioned that 
Bedford College claims to have educated one- 
third of the women-graduates of the University 
of Loudon, eighty-three in all, including five 
M.A.’s and one D.Sc. 


Mr. F. G. Baily, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed demonstrator 
in electrotechnics, under Prof. Lodge, at Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool. 

We have received a programme of the 
courses of study arranged at Cambridge, from 
July 26 to August 20, for what are modestly 
but rather awkwardly styled “local lectures 
students.” Anything is better than the mis- 
leading phrase “ university extension.” Labora¬ 
tory demonstrations and experimental lectures 
will be given in chemistry, physics, physiology, 
and geology, for all of which special text-books 
are recommended. There will also be courses 
on English history and English essayists; while 
the Rev. C. H. Middleton-Wake has undertaken 
to deliver six lectures on “ The Study of Ancient 
Prints, from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century,” illustrated by the engravings in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, the additions to which 
were recently recorded in the Academy. Prof. 
Jebb is also announced to give a single lecture 
on “Greek Poetry.” We notice that it is 
expressly stated : “ no examination will be held 
in any of the courses, and the instruction is not 
designed to meet the requirements of candidates 
for public examinations.” 

A CONFERENCE will be held at Oxford, on 
April 27 and 28, to consider the best means of 
organising peripatetic instruction in scientific 
subjects. The conference has been convened 
by the delegates for university extension. The 
University of Cambridge and the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity will be officially represented at the 
conference, to which all the county councils, 
which have co-operated with the three univer¬ 
sities in the arrangement of lectures and teach¬ 
ing during the past winter, have been invited 
to send representatives. 

During next term, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
will deliver a special course of six lectures 
upon “The National Gallery”—from Fra 
Augelieo to Constable—at the ladies’ depart¬ 
ment of King’s College, Kensington-square. 
The lectures will be illustrated by demonstra¬ 
tions at the National Gallery. 

The Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
its twentieth volume. The Grey Friars in 
Oxford, by Andrew G. Little, who has taken 
infinite pains to bring together from books and 
unprinted records all the fragmentary in¬ 
formation that is now available concerning this 
little-known episode in the life of the univer¬ 
sity. The first part gives the history of the 
convent, in the parish of St. Ebbe’s, from the 
arrival of the first friars in England in 1224 
down to the dissolution. All trace of the site has 
long ago vanished, though the chapel contained 
the tomb of no less a person than Richard 
Plantagenet, King of the Romans. Equally 
melancholy is the account of the disappearance 
of what was once a magnificent library. A 
description is also given of the course of study, 
and of the rivalry between the different orders. 
Tho second part, which is not the least valuablo, 
contains biographical and bibliographical 
notices of the friars. Here will be found the 
names of the two great schoolmen, William of 
Ockham and John Duns Scotus, of Roger 
Bacon and Thomas Bungay, of Bishop Gros- 
tete and Archbishop Peckham. This, it 
appears, is all that is really known about 
Thomas Bungay, Roger Bacon’s traditional 
associate in the black art: 

“He perhaps entered the order in Norwich. He 
lectured as D.D. in the Franciscan convent at 
Oxford about 1270. . . . He lectured after¬ 

wards at Cambridge, being the fifteenth in tho 
list of Franciscan masters there. He was tho 
eighth English Provincial Minister, and was 
succeeded by Peckham, probably iu 1275. He was 
buried at Northampton. . . . None of his 

works are printed; only one seems to be extant in 
MS., Dt Celo st Mundo, in the library of Oaius 
College, Cambridge.” 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

E. A. FREEMAN. 

Died at Alicante, Spain, March 16, 189S. 

Called to his rest tho’ not on that loved strand 
That claimed his last life-labour—now denied 
Its high fulfilment—yet he sleeps beside 
Blue Mediterranean waters in a land 
Of palms and columns, over-towered of old 
Bv the tall rock whose sunlit bastions brought 
Light to his darkening eyes. There, too, twice 
rolled 

Th’ “ Eternal Strife ” whose island-fields he 
sought 

From Mongibello to the wind-swept crest 
Of Julian and Astarte. East and West, 

Thraldom and freedom were to him no theme 
Scholastic, but that mighty human heart, 
Outpouring words of thunder, still took part 
In each uprising, were it but a dream. 

A. J. E. 


“ SOLVIT UR ACRI8 ItYEMS.” 

To Dorothy. 

The swelling woods with songs of birds ring 
clear ; 

The earth relents, and shows another face; 

The lawns are cloth’d, the flowers re-appear; 
When surly winter to the spring gives place. 

No more the frost lies white upou the fields; 

Rich scents and sounds come floating down (he 
breeze; 

Carpets of blossom every orchard yields; 

Gardens are drowsy with the hum of bees. 

So sang my best loved poets long ago, 

Horace and Virgil, of their happier day, 

Their southern world. Ah me ! our springs are 
slow; 

They tease us, and they loiter by tho way. 

Spring mocks us now with many a golden hour 
Of sun and growth, half shown, then snatch’d 
from view; 

And we are left again in winter’s power: 

But still, dear Dorothy, it gives us you, 

A matchless gift. The wild, capricious time, 

Thus giving, is forgiven : and I would make 
In praise of spring, as poets us’d, a rhyme. 

To say how well I love it, for your sake. 

A. G. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

No man of letters could feel unmoved on 
hearing of the death of Mr. John Murray, on 
Saturday last, in the historic house in Albe- 
marle-street. He had almost completed his 
eighty-fourth year ; but until his health was 
broken by this severe winter, he continued to 
be the active head of the great publishing firm 
to which he succeeded fifty years ago. The 
story of his father’s life, and of the foundation 
of the business, was told in detail only last year 
by Dr. Samuel Smiles, in A 1‘ublisher and His 
Friend a. The same title would be appropriate 
for a biography of the son ; for nothing could 
exceed the cordiality of the relations between 
himself and the distinguished men whom he 
used affectionately to call “his authors.” Not 
only did he inherit his father’s spirit of 
generosity in money matters; but he was 
always ready to bestow infinite pains upon the 
external features of the books he published, so 
that when a work came out with John 
Murray’s imprint, tho author felt, and the 
public acknowledged, that no small part of its 
success was due to the personal interest of the 
publisher. As an example of this, we need 
only mention the very latest of his publications, 
Whymper’s Travels amongst the Great Andes of 
the Equator. 

John Murray III.—John Murray, Junior, as 
ho used to be styled—was bom in 1808, the 
year of Marmion, tho year before the foun¬ 
dation of the tQuarterly ; for by such landmarks 


one naturally determines the epoch. At the 
age of six we hear of his being asked by 
Croker to criticise the proofs of his Stories for 
Children from the History of England. A little 
later, in 1815, he remembered to have beheld 
Byron and Scott, “the two greatest poets of 
the age, l>oth lame, stumping downstairs side 
by side,” in his father’s house in Albemarle- 
street. In 1824—as a boy of sixteen, but with 
a discretion beyond his years—he was one of 
the small party present on the memorable 
occasion of tho burning of Byron's Memoirs, 
the circumstances of which he first made public 
in the first number of the Academy. In 1827, 
whilo a student at the University of Edinburgh, 
he attended the dinner of the Theatrical Fund, 
at which Walter Scott was constrained to 
reveal himself as the author of the Waverley 
Novels. After leaving Edinburgh, he devoted 
some years to continental travel, which led 
directly to the compilation of the famous and 
invaluable series of Handbooks, and also to 
another incident which we have heard from 
his own lips. Byron had dedicated more than 
one of his dramas to Goethe, of whom he 
always spoke as the foremost figure in 
European literature since Voltaire. One of 
these was “ Marino Faliero ” ; but for some 
reason the dedication was not printed, nor did 
it reach Goethe until John Murray in person 
brought it to him at Weimar in 1831. Even 
now the letter of dedication has only been 
published in a fragmentary form in Moore’s 
Life; and it would be interesting to learn 
whether a complete copy of what is a very 
characteristic example of Byron’s sarcastic 
prose is still preserved among the Goethe 
Archives. Goethe was then within a year of 
his death; and his youthful visitor was fond 
of telling with what courtesy and dignity 
ho was received by the venerable poet, who 
expressed himself highly gratified with this 
token of Byron’s admiration. We doubt 
whether any Englishman now survives who has 
seen Goethe except tho Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Augustus Murray, who described his interview 
in the Academy of November 6, 1886. 

On the death of his father in 1843, John 
Murray succeeded to the business. Henceforth 
his life may be said to resemble a bookseller’s 
catalogue, if it were not for the literary 
traditions and genial hospitality that will 
always remain associated with the house in 
Albemarle-street. To enumerate tho books he 
published, and the guests at his table, would 
be to record most of the stars of the 
Victorian era, alike in politics, history, science, 
exploration, and archaeology. Peel and Glad¬ 
stone (who recently called to see his old friend 
on the morrow of his return from the continent), 
Hallam, Stanhope, Grote, and Motley, De 
Tocqueville, Austin, and Maine, Milrnan and 
Stanley, Darwin and Lyell. Wilkinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson. Schlieiuann, Yule, Bates, and Du 
Chaillu—all published with John Murray and 
frequented his rooms. In poetry only does 
there seem some falling off from the great days 
of his father. Nor must we forget that he was 
among the pioneers of cheap literature by 
issuing the “ Home and Colonial Library,” in 
which Hermann Melville’s Typee found an early 
place. And who can estimate the debt that 
scholars owe to him and to Dr. William Smith 
for the voluminous set of Classical and Christian 
Dictionaries, which has recently been crowned 
by the new edition, in two volumes, of the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities ? 
Or who can tell what benefits popular educa¬ 
tion has derived from the same Dr. William 
Smith’s school-books and the series of Students’ 
Manuals ? In this place, too, wo are more 
especially bound to remember tho services 
rendered to independent criticism and learning 
by John Murray as the first publisher of the 
Academy. 


John Murray wrote himself, with all the 
pains and difficulties of a pioneer, the first 
editions of the familiar red Handbooks for 
Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine, for France, 
and for Switzerland; though afterwards he 
entrusted the work to experienced men of 
letters, such as Ford and Layard. And we 
believe that we are violating no confidence 
when we state that he was also the author of a 
little book entitled Scepticism in Ideology and the 
Reasons for it, by Verifier (second edition, 
1878), which, perhaps, represents the teaching 
that he learnt from Prof. Jamieson in his 
Edinburgh days. 

Finally, it is pleasant to know that the 
dynasty of John Murray will be continued by 
his eldest son, together with another brother 
who bears the honoured name of Hallam. 

_J. 8. C. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. 
James Sprent Virtue, well known as the pub¬ 
lisher of the Art Journal, with which his firm 
has been connected for more than half a cen¬ 
tury. He died, quite suddenly, of heart disease, 
on Tuesday, March 29, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for April opens with the third 
and last part of Prof. Cheyne’s criticism of Dr. 
Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament, 
which deals with the greater part of the books 
called the Hagiographa, from Psalms to 
Daniel. Dean Chadwick continues his vivid 
studies of the Miracles of Christ, which show 
that the Irish Church still has an eloquent 
writer and preacher. Prof. Sauday continues 
his examination of the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, showing, as he believes, that 
the author was bom and died in Palestine, and 
that ho is characteristically Palestinian in 
his habits of thought and speech. He regards 
the influence of Hellenistic Jewish philosophy 
as extremely remote and indirect, and not 
comparable in extent with the influence of the 
Old Testament. He also remarks that the 
idea of a personal or quasi-personal Being 
between God and this world was by no means 
confined to Alexandria, but extended more or 
less over the East; and against Schiirer quotes 
a striking passage from Haraack’s Dogmenge- 
schichte, which has however been modified in the 
second edition. He also discusses some points 
with Mr. Cross, and comes to the conclusion 
(which, however, is obviously premature, even 
from hisown point of view, until he has considered 
what some have called “partition-theories”) 
that “if we frankly accept the Johnnanean 
authorship of the Gospel, all the characteristics 
of it which we have noted fall easily and duly 
into their places.” The tone of the article is 
almost uniquely admirable. Mr. G. A. Smith’s 
historical survey of the geography of the Holy 
Land has reached the central range of hills 
and the borders of Judaea. Prof. Davidson 
notices Buhl's Canon and Text of the Ohl 
Testament. 

In the April number of the Antiquary Canon 
Isaac Taylor concludes his paper on prehistoric 
Rome, which, so far as most English people 
are concerned, gives to the Eternal City a new 
source of interest. Mr. Haverfield’s quarterly 
notes on Roman Britain appear with praise¬ 
worthy regularity. They are not only inter¬ 
esting to the reader as they appear, but serve as 
a storehouse of material for a Directory of 
Roman Britain, a work long dreamed of and 
talked about by scholars. The Rev. C. R- 
Manning contributes a learned paper on 

a sealed altar-stone, existing in Bolton Abbey, 

Yorkshire. These sealed stones are very rare 
in this country. They were probably not 
commct :fore the Reformation; and would, 
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■when the ohange occurred, be more offensive to 
those who were employed to remove what they 
called “monuments of superstition,” than the 
common altar-stones, which bore the five 
crosses, but had in them no relic-cavity. Of 
the ordinary kind many examples still exist in 
a perfect state, although we gather that orders 
were issued that they should be broken and 
defaced. In those parts of the country where 
there was a strong feeling in favour of the old 
ways of worship, it would seem that royal and 
episcopal injunctions were interpreted with con¬ 
siderable laxity. Mr. It. C. Hope continues his 
collections relating to Holy Wells, which, when 
completed, will form a pretty complete 
catalogue. 
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scholars, among others to Prof. Noldeke as early 
as 1886, and to Prof. Robertson Smith in 1890. 
Rightly or wrongly, I kept it from publicity, 
not from any cowardice, I trust, but from a 
fear to give pain to dear and venerable friends. 
Now, of course, there is no further reason for 
reticence, as the most burning part of the fact 
is already before the public. 

The acrostic, of course, may be accidental, but 
all the facts connected with it combine against 
this bare possibility. Among these, I would 
call attention to the rule that EN3, when con¬ 
strued with the genitive of the iuspirer (not 
with that of the person inspired), is invariably 
preceded by some words belonging to the 
inspired sentenco (according to the analogy of 
the Latin inquit). We are, therefore, not only 
entitled, but even constrained, to prefix some 
words to the beginning of the Psalm, and, 
most conveniently, to anticipate the first words 
of the oracle. 

The objection of Dr. Gaster has already been 
answered by Mr. Margoliouth. To Dr. Neu- 
bauer I would reply that there are Greek 
acrostics, giving royal names of the Ptolemaean 
period, why not then also Hebrew ones Y 

Perhaps only the name 737327 was intended, 
so that the following initials have no special 
meaning; but the subjoined attempt to restoro 
the primitive text of the Psalm presupposes the 
word "jbo' after it. Supplemented passages 
are included in square brackets. The addition 
in v. 4 is necessary, because 'mm bv cannot 
signify secundum ordinem. In v. 3 I feel 
justified in treating as much corrupted the 
words bta ~p wanting in LXX. The sense 
appears to be—“ all thy young warriors care 
for thee more than for their own breath” 
(c/. Lament, iv. 20). 
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on coins) might be resorted to. In the follow¬ 
ing text of Psalm ii. the variations in w. 6-7 
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Josephus gives full accounts of the wars 
which Jannaeus waged with Moab and Akko 
from the very beginning of his reign. 

G. Bickell. 
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CO RRESPONDENCE. 

THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

Vienna: March 22, 1892. 

Having been invited, both publicly and 
privately, to join in the discussion about the 
acrostic in Psalm cx., let me say that I hailed 
the independent finding of it by Mr. G. Mar¬ 
goliouth with satisfaction, as it relieved me from 
a somewhat burdensome secret. For I had dis¬ 
covered it already in 1885 (together with the 
other in Psalm ii.), and told the matter to some 


xxxxx xxxxxxxS 
xxxxx xxxxxxx 

I do not remember to have ever mentioned 
Psalm lxxxvii. as an acrostic, nor even to have 
entertained such an idea, so that Dr. Gaster’s 
memory must have confounded the suggestion 
of somebody else with mine. At all events, I 
wash my hands of that acrostic; but in 
Psalm ii. the first four parallels give the 
acrostic '3'b, “ by Alexander Jannaeus,” who 
in ® ase 8eem s to be himself the poet 
(c/. ii. 7 in contrast with cx. 1). If we take 
the acrostic as covering the whole psalm, we 
would have afterwards 13371 n27 'IS (“woe 
unto I'-beth and Akko ”). From Num. xxiv. 17 
(</• Jer. xlviii. 45) we know that Sheth 
(“noise,” renommaye) was a nickname given 
to Moab by the Jews. The final Vav in Akko 
would be supplied by the last letter of the 
, psalm; or, if this expedient should be deemed 
| arbitrary, the scriptio defectica ~J3? (to be found 


London: Match 28, 1S92. 

In reply to Prof. Cheyno’s weighty remarks, 
I must point out that I limited myself to prove 
(1) That acrostics of names are unknown in 
Biblical literature; (2) that the spelling of 
Shimoon would be faulty, thus rendering im¬ 
probable the supposed acrostic ; (3) that, even 
admitting for argument’s sake the acrostic 
Shimeon, there is no cogent reason why it 
should be the Maccabaean, and not some other 
renowned personage bearing the same name. 
I did not mean to ascribe this Psalm to any 
of the high priests mentioned by me, but only 
tried to show that the Psalm could apply also 
to persons of the pre-Maccabaean period, as 
far as the supposed acrostic is concerned. I 
have not ventured upon the question of 
internal evidence or upon the discussion of the 
date of the Psalm. (However liberally disposed 
the editor of the Academy would be—and I 
gratefully acknowledge his liberality—I do not 
think that questions of so comprehensive a 
character could be dealt with adequately in the 
oolumns of a paper that represents every shade 
of the intellectual life of a nation.) As Prof. 
Cheyne rightly remarks, the date of a Psalm 
“cannot be properly discussed by itself; it 
ought to form part of a comprehensive exam¬ 
ination of the origin of the two last books of 
the Psalter.” But I think that I am able to 
state in a few sentences the views I hold about 
the origin of the Psalter; I hope to put them 
forward at greater length in another place. 

The order of the Psalms in the Psalter has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the date of 
their composition. The Psalter was the service 
book of the Temple-singers ; and those Psalms 
that were used most in the service of the 
Temple are those placed last in the book, while 
those which, through the pronounced personal 
character they bear, were considered to be of 
less general import, were relegated to the 
beginning of the book, and form the first 
section of the Psalter. Most of the Psalms in 
the last books of the Psalter have a general 
character ; the individual element is almost 
obliterated, or merged in the general in such a 
manner that all the worshippers could join in 
the refrain and utter the doxology as a fitting 
response. The redactor of the Psalter was 
led simply by practical considerations with 
I his eye upon the service in the Temple, 
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placing old and more recent Psalms indis¬ 
criminately one next to the other, irrespective 
of the probable date of their composition. 

Mishna and Talmud and early traditions 
preserved in the Liturgy of the Synagogue 
prove that the Psalms of the last two 
books of the Psalter were those sung in the 
Temple, and they are—with but few exceptions 
—recited to our very time in the synagogue on 
different occasions throughout the year. This 
is not to be taken as a hard and fast rule, 
meaning that only the Psalms of the last two 
books are used—some stray Psalms from the 
first three are also to be found in the actual 
service, but these seem to have been grouped 
according to the authors, a few only of them 
were used in the worship of the Temple ; and 
so again, some of the Psalms from the last two 
books, especially those that have the super¬ 
scription, do not enter into the service—but as a 
general rule this classification stands, and 
affords an explanation for the order in which 
we find the Psalms grouped in the Psalter. In 
a . similar manner the five scrolls of the 
Hagiographa are often grouped, in ancient 
MSS. and sources, according to the order in 
which they are read in the synagogue. The 
place, therefore, where a Psalm stands does not 
in the least determine the probable date of its 
composition. 

As far as Psalm cx. is concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent us from applying it to one 
of the descendants of the House of David, 
metaphorically called also “ David ” (c/. 
Ezekiel xxxiv. 23-24), say, to Joash, king 
of Judah, preserved by his aunt, the wife 
of the high priest, made king by that very 
high priest who repairs the Temple and 
triumphs over his enemies (2 Kings ii., 
and 2 Chronicles xxiv.), or — what is more 
probable—to the still older Jehoshaphat, son 
of Asa, king of J udah, according to the descrip¬ 
tion in 2 Chronicles xx., of which Psalm cx. 
seems to be a poetioal paraphrase. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that for us the 
last authoritative “ oracle of the Lord” is the 
prophecy of Malachi. No Psalm is for us an 
“oracle of the Lord”; it is only the most 
exalted rapturous expression of faith unshaken 
and of hope everlasting. 

M. Caster. 


Arlington House, Oxford: March 31,1882. 

The Bampton Lecturer of 1889 complains in 
the Academy of my criticising his view of 
Psalm cx. in the University pulpit. I have, 
however, the satisfaction of knowing that many 
who heard Prof. Cheyne’s Lectures and my 
sermon are far from thinking that I did him 
wrong or mis-used the occasion by examining 
one of the chief foundations of his theory 
before the same audience. 

Speaking of the theory that Simon the 
Maccabee is the person represented in the 
Psalm “as called by Jehovah to sit at His 
right hand, and as receiving from Jehovah 
Himself the solemn consecration, ‘ Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek,’ ” 
I said that “such a supposition is as directly 
opposed to the facts of history as it is repug¬ 
nant to every principle of literary taste and 
sober judgment.” The supposition has been 
held by others before Prof. Cheyne, who had 
no right to regard the criticism as a “ personal 
attack,” much less to lend an air of personality 
to what he calls “ a charge of such a serious 
nature,” by misquoting it as “ the imputation 
of contempt for the facts of history, and want of 
literary taste and sober judgment.” 

In reference to Simon’s coinage, Prof. Cheyne 
says that I have made my “original error 
worse” in the second edition, adding, “It is, 
as I clearly see, the fault of a friend of his, who 


referred to Madden’s Coins for him.” Having 
now been able to refer to Madden for myself, I 
find that my friend’s report and the statement 
based upon it in my Appendix are both 
perfectly correct. What Prof. Cheyne, as I 
suppose, means by my “ original error” occurs 
at p. 11 (2nd ed.) in a reference to his assertion 
that Simon 

“ lacked nothing of the dignity (of king) but the 
name. /Syria claimed no authority over Aim ; without 
ashing leave of his nominal overlord, he struck coins, §c.” 

And on this I remarked: 

“It is strange to read in the sole authority on the 
subject, that Autiochus Sidetes, brother and 
successor of Demetrius, writes to Simon thus : 1 1 
give thee leave also to coin money for thy country 
with thine own stamp” (1 Macc. xv. 6). 

I submit that my reference to this passage is 
fully justified by the fact that it proves the 
assertion, “ Syria claimed no authority over 
him,” to be directly contrary to the history. 
As to the date of Simon’s first coinage, it is clear 
from 1 Macc. xiii, 41, 42, that his “ first official 
year” was a.s. 170, when “ the people of Israel 
began to write in their instruments and con¬ 
tracts, in the first year of Simon the high 
riest, the governor and leader of the 
ews.” Dr. Merzbacker proposes, as Madden 
cautiously observes, to make Simon’s “first 
official year” A.s. 172, two years later; and in 
this he is followed by Prof. Cheyne. For my 
own part I prefer the authority of the First 
Book of Maccabees and Fynes Clinton to that 
of Dr. Merzbacher’s precarious theory of tho 
coins. I therefore adhere to tho view put 
forward in my Appendix, that the coin of the 
first year of Simon, if rightly attributed to him, 
marks the commencement of the new era, 
“showing that the right of coinage then first 
assumed was a natural consequence of the 
immunity from tribute and other concessions 
granted by Demetrius.” 

I am unable to verify Prof. Cheyne’s quota¬ 
tion from Prof. Bawliuson for want of any 
more definite reference than “ Speaker’s Com¬ 
mentary ” ; but I fail to find in Prof. 
Bawlinson's notes any support for the theory 
that “the imperial sway over other peoples 
than Israel spoken of in the Psalm ” was ever 
exercised by Simon. 

E. H. Gifford. 


Oxford: April 6, 1892. 

Dr. Gifford hardly takes my meaning, or he 
would not, I think, have written such a reply. 
The justification of my “complaint ” is that I 
have myself never “ examined ” controversially 
a theory held by a brother churchman and a 
resident in the same university in St. Mary's 
Church, and, had I done so, should have 
avoided such expressions as Dr. Gifford quotes 
from his own sermon. That this eminent 
theologian acted conscientiously I do not for 
a moment doubt; but I still think the public 
interest demanded that I should call attention 
to his procedure. The charge of “ misquoting ” 
is, I am sure, hastily made; Dr. Gifford will 
have guessed by this time that there was a 
printer’s error: in my MS. there stood the 
marks of parenthesis. On the third point—a 
matter of some critical interest—I venture to 
think that Dr. Gifford has not refuted my 
criticism ; indeed, he has altogether misunder¬ 
stood it. But, not to oocupy more space, I 
simply ask those who are interested in the 
subject of Simon the Maccaboe’s history to 
compare the Appendix to Dr. Gifford’s sermon 
on Psalm cx. with Madden’s Coins of the Jews, 
pp. 6o-G7. It was useless to criticise me by a 
combination of Madden and Fynes Clinton, 
who, in fact, do not agree in their chronology. 


THE “LORICA” MS. IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
LIBRARY. 

Cambridge April 2,1892. 

There is a well-known MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library, marked LI. 1. 10, which is 
usually known as the Lorica MS. I believe 
this name was conferred on it by Mr. Bradshaw. i 
Mr. Cockayne printed from it a certain piece, 
as to which he says: “ The piece which I print 
next is called ‘ The Lorica’ ” ; A.S. Leechdoms, 
i. lxvi. Mr. Sweet prints from it certain 
glosses which he calls “ glosses to the Lorica 
of Gildas." No explanation is given; but I 
suppose the reference is to the following 
sentence in Cockayne (p. lxvii.): 

“ The Irish MS., in the opinion of Dr. Todd, pro¬ 
duced in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
tells us also that 4 Gillas hanc loricam fecit,’ and 
‘Laidcend mac BCiith Bannaig uenit ab eo in 
insolam Hibemiam; transtulit et portauit super 
altare sancti Patricii episcopi sanos nos facere, 
amen.' ” 

I have often asked what the name meant, 
but never could get much satisfaction. It 
seems to have been founded solely on the fact 
that the rubric in the Cambridge MS. consists 
of the following words : “ Hanc luricam loding 
cantauitter in omne die.” 

Loding is, of course, a man’s name. I 
suppose it to mean son of Loda; and I am 
informed that Loda occurs on a coin, as the 
name of a moneyer of Cnut. The statement 
merely tells us that he approved of this piece, 
and recited it thrice every day; it does not say 
he composed it. I 

Suppose we accept provisionally the statement 
that it was written by Gildas; I still want to 
know what the word means. 

At first sight, it looks like “lyric,” and 
indeed, the piece contains many Greek words. 

A feminine substantive made out of a Latin 
neuter plural would not be astonishing. But 
there is no reason for this name, as the piece is 
not a song at all, but a prose prayer. In the 
piece itself we obtain some help; the word 
lurica occurs (see Cockayne i., lxxi., 1. 2) with 
the gloss byme — i.e., breastplate or corselet. 

In the Corpus Glossary, ed. Hessels, we find 
“Torax, lurica." Hence, lurica is certainly 
only a variant of lorica ; which agrees with the 
hanc loricam fecit already quoted. 

The reason why this prayer was called lorica 
becomes clear when it is carefully perused. It 
is, in fact, an elaborate protective charm from 
end to end; and Loding recited it so often 
by way of insuring protection from every 
possible harm. It is a prayer which invokes 
the Trinity, the Unity, Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Michael, Gabriel, thrones, archangels, patriarchs, 
prophets, and many more celestial powers, to 
defend the petitioner from every kind of 
demon. It enters into minute particulars for 
protecting his head, forehead, eyes, brain, lips, 
face, chin, ears, and all the rest, down to his 
feet, soles, heels, &c., from every disease, 
plague, fever, languor, and harm. In a word, 
lurica or lorica simply means “ a charm.” It 
was intended as the Irish MS., already quoted, 
says, “ sanos nos facere.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


“ TRI8ANTONA ” ONCE MORE. 

Christ Church, Oxford: April 8,1892. 

Mr. Nixon’s theory of Tac. Ann. xii., 31, has 
already been challenged in these columns (p. 
329) by Mr. H. Bradley. I should like to 
attack it from another point of view, and ask 
Mr. Nixon to justify his translation of castris by 
“ fortresses ” as a piece of correct Latinity 
The ultimate difference between Mr. Nixon 
Mr. Baker, and other local antiquaries on the 
one side, and Mommsen, Nipperdey, and other 
writer* on the other side, is this question of 


T. K. Cheyne. 
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Latin. The latter assume that caatris must 
here denote “a fortress” not “fortresses.” 
As I have said elsewhere, I believe that the 
singular is here the only possible sense which the 
use of castra in Latin allows us to accept. The 
word can, of course, take a plural meaning; 
linn castra are “two camps,” as a schoolmaster, 
of all persons, has good reason to know. But 
would Mr. Nixon admit into his excellent little 
books on Latin prose such a rendering as 
castra ad fluvium posuit for “he erected 
fortresses by the river ” ? This Latin, I 
imagine, could only mean “he erected a for¬ 
tress by the river ” ; and if the plural were 
required, some word would be added to indicate 
it, or some word substituted for castra. If this 
be so, the whole theory of a line of fortresses 
from anywhere to anywhere falls at once to the 
ground. It is, of course, quite possible that, 
as. Mr. Bradley thinks, castris was not in the 
original text of Tacitus at all. But as a matter 
of Latinity, I should be very glad to know if 
Mr. Nixon, who is a scholar of repute, can 
justify his own translation of the word. 

F. Haverfield. 


DANTE AND THE HELIOTROPE. 

The Modern School, Bedford: April 2, 1892. 
Will you allow me to quote a passage which 
fully bears out Mr. Paget Toynbee’s suggestion 
in his notice of the Dante Letters in the 
Academy of this date ? It is taken from Glan- 
ville—a volume of extracts from whom I am 
now preparing for the students of Dante, 
Chaucer, and Shakspere. 

“ Heliotrope is a precious stouc, and is green, and 
sprinkled with red drops and veins of the colour 
of blood. . . if it be put in water before the sun 
beams, it maketh the water seetli in the vessel 
that it is in, and resolveth it as it were into mist, 
and soon after it is resolved into rain-drops. Also 
it seemeth that this same stone may do wonders, 
for if it be put in a basin with clear water, it 
changeth the sunbeams by rebounding of the air, 
and seemeth to shadow them, and breedeth in 
the air red and sanguine colour, and as though the 
sun were in eclipse and darked. . . And in 
Lapidario the same meaning is said in this 
manner: 

* Ex re nomen havens est in eliiptropia gemma, 
Que solis radiis in aqua subiecta vacillo, 
Sanguineum reddit mutato lumine solem. 
Eclipsemque(i) novam terris effundere cogit.* ” 

Robt. R. Steele. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Sunday, April 10,7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Emerson,'’ by Mr. 
T. F. Husband. 

Monday, April 11, 5 p.m. Hellenic: “A newly discovered 
Byzantine Church in Cilicia,” by the Kev. A. C. Head lain ; 
“ The Intervention of Athene in Heroic Affairs,” by Mr. 
Louis Dyer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Mine 
Surveying,” ELI., bjr Mr. Bennett H. Brough. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “A Recent Expedition 
nnder Captain F. G. Dundas, up the River Tana to Mount 
Kenia,” by Mr. Ernest Gedge; " A Brief Sketch of the 
Geography of the Region around Mount Kenia, in th« 
Light of Recent Explorations.” bv Mr. E. G. Ravenstein,” 
illustrated with the Oxy-Hydrogen Lantern. 

8.30 p.m. Library Association : ** The Edinburgh 
Public Library and its First Year’s Work,” by Mr. Hew 
Morrison. 

Tuesday, April 12. 8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion. 
“The Sewage-Farms of Berlin,” by Mr. H. Alfred 
Roechling. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Mashonalaud and its 
Development,” by Mr. E. A. Maund, with Lime Light 
Illustrations. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “English Brocade^ and 
Figured Silks,” by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke. 

Thursday, April 14, 8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Note on the 
Skew Surfaces applicable upon a given Skew 8urface 
by Prof. Cavley. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON SOUTn AMERICAN ZOOLOGY. 

Sporting Sketches in South America. By 
Admiral Kennedy. (Porter.) 

The Naturalist in La Plata. By W. H. 
Hudson. (Chapman & Hall.) 

TnE lover of nature has always been fas¬ 
cinated with the prodigality and beauty of 
the animated life, the endless variety of the 
flora of South America. He mentally con¬ 
trasts the cold grey shores of our northern 
latitudes with the cocoa-fringed coral reefs of 
the tropics, and the strange potency of equa¬ 
torial life with the dull colours of bird and 
beast, the brief burst of spring and summer 
vegetation, in our lanes and hedges. Hum¬ 
boldt has taught him to philosophise on the 
physical, Darwin on the zoological, aspects 
of the great southern continent. Bates, 
who has so lately passed away, introduced 
him to the wonders of the Amazons River, 
while a multitude of savants and travellers; 


to 13,349 head. A specimen of a day's 
shooting near San Pedro may be taken as 
representing the best sport to be ordinarily 
obtained. Two guns shot forty-four p.or- 
tridges twenty-eight snipe, and four ducks. 
1’ ly-fishers will find nothing to attract them 
to South America, but the Admiral 1ms 
caught large fish with a spoon-bait. Tho 
Falkland Isles and Trinidad are lucidly 
describod. He visited the Welsh colony on 
the Chupat River in Eastern Patagonin, 
founded in 1865 by Mr. Louis Jones, and 
now prospering beyond all expectation in 
an unattractive locality, and shot on the 
Chaco, where Baron Hirsch has re¬ 
purchased an immense tract of land 
as a home for Jews turned out of 
Russia. Like all English visitors, Admiral 
Kennedy was delighted with Monte Video. 
Although barbed wire is so reprobated at 
home he has discovered a novel use for 
it abroad. In Uruguay it has played a part 
in suppressing revolutions, as it is not easy 
to march troops _over a country interseetod 


m,. a-;,. „„ j xr V -- over a country mterseetod 

like Spix and Martms and Waterton, have > by such wire. His ethnological notes are 

rivetted his a fit ATI hi mi on rLfFo-nonf foorii»A« I /\_ ,1. . -n , . 


rivetted his attention on different features 
in the profusion of life which almost every¬ 
where meets the eye from the Caribbean 
Sea to the Magellanic Islands. Like tho 
country, the zoology of South America is on 
such a scale that it will long afford interest 
to resident naturalists and delight to those 
far removed from its fascination. The two 
latest explorers not onlypresent their readers 
with much curious learning on the habits of 
different mammals and insects of South 
America, but claim a debt of gratitude for 
transporting them from the cheerless climate 
of an English spring to the blue skies and 
shining verdure of the New World. To 
enjoy the tropics at the fireside, free from 
any of the insect pests which too often make 
life insupportable in the warmer regions of 
the world, is indeed a pleasure. Both sports¬ 
men and naturalists will own their indebted¬ 
ness herein to Admiral Kennedy and Mr. 
Hudson. 

The former of these writes mainly in 
the interest of sport, yet with an eye to the 
mercantile and agricultural capacities of the 
country, and, of course, to the strategical 
advantage of harbours and islands. When 
in command of H.M.S. Ruby he spent three- 
and-half years in surveying the eastern 
coasts of booth America, and his observa¬ 
tions show a keen eye and active mind. He 
seems to have found friends everywhere, 
and was in tho habit of landing with 
brother officers when practicable, and, like 
a typical Englishman, trying to shoot some- 
thing. It is but fair to add, however, that 
all he shot was utilised in providing fresh 
meat for the crew; and he sets a commend¬ 
able example in these days of enormous 
bags by refusing to shoot game when there 
was no chance of carrying it away or con¬ 
suming it. The Admiral enumerates no less 
than fourteen different kinds of shooting in 
South America, and these varieties of game 
are as a rule open for any ordinary yachts¬ 
man to shoot. The great game of the 
country—jaguars, pumas, and tapirs—did 
not come in the Admiral’s way; but of the 
others, chiefly wild fowl, tinamous (par¬ 
tridges), deer, and wild cattle, the bag of the 
Ruby, in the above-mentioned time, amounted 


interesting. On the ParanS he found an 
encampment of Toba Indians. 

“ When a man is past work with them lie is 
buried alive, and the old women are wrapped 
in hides and beaten to death. One old woumii, 
whose reported age was 110, had been spared 
on account of her being a professed Christian ; 
but her daughter had already been * removed ’ 
for uge.” 

1 The eastern coast of South America and 
the great rivers up to Rio Janeiro an. 
described in a clear and straightforward 
manner, as might be expected of a sailor 
who, in the midst of fogs, “ pamperos,” 
delay from quarantine, and lack of game to 
shoot, never loses his optimistic equanimity. 

Bird-lovers already owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to Mr. Hudson as the joint author 
with Mr. Sclater of Argentine Ornithology. 
His admirable essays on aspects of zoology 
in the River Plate district are now collected 
from the Field paper and sundry magazines, 
just as Admiral Kennedy reclaimed his 
chapters from tho pages of Land and Water. 
Could Gilbert White ever have been sup¬ 
posed capable of espousing Darwinianism, 
how they would have pleased him with thoir 
keen observation, their powers of picturesque 
description and ingenious deductions ! Mr. 
Hudson is not only a clever naturalist, but 
he possesses the rare gift of interesting his 
readers in whatever attracts him, and of 
being dissatisfied with mere observation 
unless it enables him to philosophise as 
well. With his lucid accounts of bird, 
beast, and insect, no one will fail to be 
delighted. From his generalisations oven a 
fervid Darwinian must at times dissent. The 
biological juggler can perform marvellous 
feats by means of the doctrines of protective 
colouring, survival of the fittest, natural 
selection and the like, but it is always open 
to the spectator to murmur incredulus odi. 
Not everyone, for instance, would accept in 
sober earnest the following speculations : 

“ Savages abhor hairs on the body, and even 
pluck them off their faces. This seems like a 
survival of an ancient habit acquired when the 
■whole _ body was clothed with hair; and if 
primitive man ever possessed such a habit, 
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nature only followed hie lead in giving him a 
hairless offspring.” 

Or again: 

“The tendency or habit of varying in the 
direction of rich colouring and beautiful or 
fantastic ornament might, for all we know to 
the contrary, have descended to humming-birds 
from some diminutive, curiously shaped, bright- 
tinted flying reptile of arboreal habits that 
lived in some far-off epoch in the world’s 
history.” 

This “diminutive flying reptile” is entirely 
imaginary. Even if the Solenhofen arch¬ 
aeopteryx macrura or the cotnpsognatlim of the 
Stonesfield slates be granted to Mr. Hudson, 
the process of modification is, and must 
be, equally imaginary. He himself shows 
that the latest authority on humming¬ 
birds, Dr. Schufeldt, has pronounced these 
birds to form an order by themselves, as they 
possess no affinities with other families. 
Even the argument of analogy therefore 
cannot be applied to them. 

One long and interesting essay treats of 
the phenomena of singing and dancing 
among certain species of South American 
birds. The ordinary theory on these displays 
is that they are connected with the choice 
of mates and common at nesting time. Such 
was Darwin’s opinion; and such familiar 
antics of old-world birds as the drumming 
of the snipe and the lek of the blackcock 
and capercaillie are typical instances to 
prove his view. Mr. Hudson deems such 
displays of singing and dancing to be merely 
“ periodical fits of gladness.” He cites 
several curious facts of ornithology in La 
Plata which bears out his theory, but only 
begs the question in such a statement as: 

“ In some migrants the males arrive before the 
females, and no sooner have they recovered 
from the effects of their journey than they 
burst out into rapturous singing ; these are not 
love-strains, since the females have not yet 
arrived and pairing-time is perhaps a month 
distant: their singing merely expresses their 
overflowing gladness.” 

Leaving, however, the fantastic theories in 
which the author occasionally indulges, and 
regarding them as a natural result of the 
view which would see nothing in instincts 
but “inherited memory,” the rest of his 
delightful book may be read with unalloyed 
pleasure. The sketch of the Pampas, with 
its plants and animals, is beautifully written. 
His stories of skunks and the Indian joke 
on the subject are equally charming, and 
should be compared with Admiral Kennedy’s 
belief. The observations on bird migrations, 
on the puma—so well-disposed to man, so 
fatal to horses—on bees, spiders, dragon 
flies, on tree creepers—somo two hundred and 
ninety species of which are known in 
America—on mosquitoes and other creatures, 
are original, and the speculations which 
they call forth frequently fascinating. The 
biography of that curious rodent, tho viz- 
cacha, is admirably executed, and the sketch 
of the animals themselves is artistic and 
lively. Indeed, the illustrations throughout 
this volume are of a high character. That 
of Indians among the pampas grass, and 
the affecting picture of the dying huanaco, 
may be specially mentioned. Another good 
chapter treats of the crested screamer 


(chauna chavarria), a bird which may be seen 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

It is no mere compliment to assert 
that a lover of animals will not take 
up this book without reading it to the 
end. Mr. Hudson’s descriptive powers 
are as highly developed as his habits 
of careful observation, and another volume 
of his American experiences will be eagerly 
awaited. The present, however, is a rich 
treat to the British naturalist, opening out 
vistas of speculation and enlarging his 
acquaintance with bird and insect life in the 
tropics. Indeed, there is no greater pleasure 
to an observer in one country than to com¬ 
pare his knowledge with similar facts in the 
New World fauna. The characteristics of the 
different creatures on which Mr. Hudson 
touches are carefully discriminated, and the 
subtle views, which he states in lucid and 
beautiful language, largely extend the 
reader’s mental horizon. Over and over 
again such an one will be reminded of “ The 
Voyage of the Beagle ,” while the descriptions 
of bird and beast life partake somewhat of 
the gorgeousness of a tropical landscape. 
Mr. Hudson’s book cannot be neglected by 
anyone who claims to be a lover of nature. 

M. G. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANGLO-SAXON “ DEMM.” 

Cornell University. Ithaca, N.Y.: March 21,1892. 

The roview of Prof. Bright’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, iu the Academy of March 5, is in all 
essentials perfectly satisfactory. But the re¬ 
viewer has slipped at one point which demands 
further discussion. His words are: “The 
word demrn in the Pastoral Care is surely a 
false reading for dom," referring to Reader 
34/23 = Sweet’s Pastoral 31/20 ( C . dom; C." 
demm). That there can be no false reading 
here is made clear by the frequency of the form 
dem{m), e.g., Past. 87/1, 227/10, 379/9; Ornelas 
72/11,92/19, 270/2 ; damno glossed demme, Liber 
Scint. 208/9. Cosijn, Altwests. Gram, (second 
part), § 22, p. 35, places the word among the 
masculine long i- stems. Doubtless Cosijn 
regards the word as * domi-z. This I take the 
liberty of disbelieving. The gemination mm 
is too frequent for the -t declension. It is 
better to regard dem(m) as of the jo- declension 
= ddmjos. Ddm- and dom- are ablauted like 
day-, dog-or. 

J. M. Habt. 

P.S.—Let me add that Prof. Bright has 
already discussed dom, demm, although not 
quite from my point of view, in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, April, 1880, col. 90. 


I have to thank Prof. Hart for the correc¬ 
tion of an unquestionable oversight. His viow 
as to the declension appears to be correct. 

The Reviewer. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace and Mr. 
Edward Whymper are to receive the Royal 
Medals of the Royal Geographical Society at 
its annual meeting on May 23. The dinner of 
the Society will be held on the evening of that 
day. The conversazione will take place about 
the middle of June in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

At the last general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, donations were acknowledged 
to the total amount of £110 (including £50 


from Capt. Noble), towards the fund for carry¬ 
ing on investigations on liquid oxygen. 

The Biographical Index of British and 
Irish Botanists, by Messrs. J. Britten and G. S. 
Boulger, which has for some time past been 
appearing in the Journal of Botany, will shortly 
be published in a separate form. It extends to 
the end of 1891. 

The new edition of the late Prof. Moseley’s 
Voyage in the “ Challenger ” is being edited by 
Mr. G. C. Bourne, who will also prefix a bio¬ 
graphical notice. 

The second number of Natural Science shows’ 
we think, some improvement on the first. The 
Notes and Comments are fuller and more 
valuable. Natural history proper and geology 
are still most prominent, but there is also an 
important article on botany—“ A New Group 
of Flowering Plants,” by Mr. A. B. Rendle, 
illustrated with a plate. 

Messrs. Cassell have issued The Year-Book 
of Science, for 1891, which is intended to be an 
annual chronicle of the progress in the several 
branches of natural science, for the use not so 
much of specialists, as of all those who take an 
intelligent interest in scientific work as a whole. 
The editor in chief is the Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
professor of geology at King’s College, 
London. The following conspectus will show 
both the general character of the work, and 
also the names of the contributors. Physics 
is subdivided into:—General, by Mr. P. L. 
Gray; heat, light, and electricity, by Dr. 
H. H. Hoffert; magnetism, by Mr. Gray; 
astronomical physics, by Mr. E. W. Maunder, of 
the Greenwich Observatory: and meteorology, 
by Mr. C. Harding. These occupy altogether 
130 pages. Then follows chemistry:—Physical, 
by Prof. W. Ramsay; inorganic, by Mr. 
Harold Picton ; and organic, by Mr. Picton 
aud Mr. Charles F. Baker. Geology is still 
further subdivided:—Mineralogy and petrology 
being treated by Dr. F. H. Hatch; physical, 
by Prof. H. G. Seeley ; stratigraphical, by Mr. 
Horace B. Woodward; vertebrate palaeon¬ 
tology, by Mr. R. Lydekker, of the Natural 
History Museum ; invertebrate palaeontology, 
by Prof. T. Rupert Jones; and palaeobotany, 
by Mr. Thomas Hick. Animal biology is dealt 
with under only two headings :—Morphology 
and embryology, by Dr. G. Herbert Fowler; 
and physiology and pathology, by Mr. C. 8. 
Sherrington. Botany is more liberally 
treatedSystematic and geographical, by 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley; morphology and biology, 
by Mr. G. Massee and Dr. F. O. Bower; 
minute anatomy, by Dr. D. H. Scott; and 
physiology, by Dr. F. W. Oliver and Mr. 
F. B. Weiss. Finally, there are two copious 
indexes of authors quoted and of subjects. 
When so much is given, it seems ungrateful to 
complain that astronomy proper and systematic 
zoology of animals are both unrepresented. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The February number of the Indian Anti- 
i/uary —which is now edited by Major R. C. 
Temple, in succession to Mr. J. F. Fleet—con¬ 
tains an important article by Dr. Rudolf 
Hoernle. supplementary to one in the Journal 
of tho Bengal Asiatic Society, in which he 
eudeavours to fix, by internal evidence, the 
date of the birch-bark MS. brought from 
Central Asia by Lieut. Bower. Accepting the 
classification of the Nagari alphabets of the 
Gupta period made by Mr. Fleet, he first states 
that, this MS. is distinctly written throughout 
in the North-Western alphabet. Now, of this 
alphabet, a variety known as the Sarada exists 
to the present day, in which is written the 
Horiuzi M8., hitherto accepted as the oldest 
Sanskrit document, and assigned by Prof. 
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Buhler to the first half of the sixth century a.d. 
But the Bower MS. preserves an archaic form 
of the letter ya, which had entirely disappeared 
from inscriptions by the end of the sixth century, 
and which, it may reasonally be inferred, was 
disused yet earlier in cursive writing. From 
this and other evidence. Dr. Hoemle concludes 
that this MS. must be dated within the period 
from about 350 to 500 a.d., and is thus some 
two centuries older than the Horiuzi MS. To 
illustrate his paper, Dr. Hoernle has compiled a 
map showing the distribution of the Gupta 
inscriptions lound in Northern India, classified 
accoraing to their alphabets. Incidentally, he 
gives some account of an inscription recently 
discovered in Faridpur district, Eastern Bengal, 
which is of special interest, not only as being 
the only ancient inscription from that neigh¬ 
bourhood, but also because it is probably the 
oldest inscription extant in the North-Eastern 
alphabet. It refers itself to the reign of a king 
called Dharmaditiya, whom Dr. Hoemle is 
disposed to identify with Samudra Gupta, the 
founder of the dynasty (390 A.D.). Altogether, 
this article of Dr. Hoernle’s is a most valuable 
contribution to Indian epigraphy. We may 
add that Dr. Hoernle has also published, in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, a first 
instalment of the text of the Bower MS., 
containing one of two medical treatises. He 
hopes hereafter to reproduce the whole in fac¬ 
simile. 

The latest number wn have received of the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record (David Nutt) 
contains two or three important articles. Prof. 
Derembourg restores a mutilated Himyaritic 
inscription in the British Museum (No. 32), on 
which he reads the name of a king of Saba, 
Nascha’karib Youba’min, son of Dhamar'ali 
Dhirrih, whom he has previously found on an in¬ 
scription in the Louvre. Dr. E. Bonaviaidentifies 
some more plants on the Assyrian monuments, 
including a species of true pine, the arrow 
reed, the Madonna lily, and (possibly) an im¬ 
ported baobab. Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie 
continues the results of his researches into the 
annals of the Bamboo Books of the Bak tribes 
or primitive Chinese. He now quotes evidence 
for their knowledge of “ dark pygmies,” in 
South-east Shantung, circa 2408 B.c. He also 
mentions other Btrange savages called “ Long 
Legs” and “Perforated Breasts,” the latter 
perhaps being tattoed. His object is to show 
that, though these marvels have entered into 
later Chinese legend, they yet contain some 
basis of historical and ethnical truth. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society. —( Friday, March 18.) 
Henry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.—A 
paper was read by Mr. J. J. Beuzemakeron “Some 
Problems of Phonetics.” The lecturer showed the 
unscientific attitude and inconsistency of those 
phoneticians who seem to think they have done full 
phonetic justice to a language by merely recording 
their own pronunciation of it. Even assuming, what 
is by no means always the case, that their particular 
pronunciation fairly represents a standard pro¬ 
nunciation, their conclusions are frequently vitiated 
by the fact that the ear in some ctses is only too 
apt to hear what it wishes to hear, and not what it 
actually does hear. But few carry out their 
principles consistently. In nearly all their writings 
implicit appeals can be found to some standard 
pronunciation which they explicitly ignore. The 
fixing of some standard pronunciation of English 
upon which all phoneticians could concentrate their 
energies seemed to the lecturers great desideratum. 
He next instituted an inquiry into the scientific 
value of much of what passes for science in phonetics, 
and adduced examples to show that many of the 
conclusions arrived at on aquasi-scientific method 
had no sufficient scientific basis at all. Writers 
od phonetics should more steadily keep in view the 
line of demarcation between scientific truths and 
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mere working hypotheses. There was still a great 
field unexplored, but the present methods of 
phonetic research were not calculated to add much 
of value to our knowledge. Take, for .instance, the 
case of the geographical distribution of the long 
wide cc and the wide i in “ bit,” becoming almost 
the c i n “bet” in the north both of Germany and of 
England. Here are two parallel cases pointing 
clearly to the same physiological or climatic cause, 
on which at present not the slightest light can 
be thrown. Finally, the lecturer stated a problem 
of which he himself could not give an explanation. 
In Anglo-Saxon, as in all the Teutonic languages, 
the accent was a logical accent, that is, it fell on 
the most significant syllable of the word. As such 
it had no regular place, but fell in front, in the 
middle, or at the end of the word, according to 
the relative positiou cf the root and its prefixes 
and suffixes. This logical accent still obtains in 
English in words of Teutonic origin: Kingdom, 
un steady, under stood. This logical accent was 
mixed up with a purely rhythmical accent when 
Norman-French was gradually introduced into the 
speech of the people. Now this rhythmical accent 
fell on the last sounded syllable. But the ten¬ 
dency of the accent in non-Anglo-Saxon Engli-h 
words bas always been, and is still, towards the 
beginning of the words. Even at present it is 
making itself felt. Not long ago, contem'plate, 
conjin'cate, irrefrag'able were heard; recondite is still 
heard as reeon'ditc, but there is little doubt that it 
will soon be pronounced exclusively rec'ondite. In 
Ireland people still say to i Hus'Irate, advertise'ment. 
Whence this tendency of a rhythmical accent 
towards the beginning of words which originally 
were heard with an accent at the end ? The 
question has been worked out in all its bearings by 
the lecturer in The Modern language Monthly 
(December, 1890, and January and February, 1891), 
and he should feel obliged to any reader who 
could throw further light on it. 


{Friday, April l.) 

Henry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.—Dr. 
Weymouth read a paper on “ The Pronunciation 
of the long i in Early English, and the i in Anglo- 
Saxon.” Starting from i, he briefly argued that 
the traditioual pronunciation of many words Dot 
only in English, both in the literary speech and 
the dialects, but also in the cognate languages, 
indicates as the earliest English sound that which 
is represented in French by ou, in Italian by u. in 
Dutch by oe. Examples are “ do” (Uer. than, Du. 
doen), “bosom” (Ger. Batten, Du. boezem), “doom” 
(O. Du. doem, Ger. thmn), “cool” (Du. hoc!, Ger. 
hiihl ), &c. But this it often becomes c in (1) noun 
inflexions, as in brie (breeches) plur. brie, fit plur. 
fit. dohtor (daughter) dat. dehter ; (2) in verb 
inflexions, as do, dint, dith ; (3) in derivatives, as 
Mod blidan, bit (benefit) bitan, dim diman, &o. Now 
if this i was sounded like the French i or the Italian 
e chinso, the change cannot be explained ; if we sup¬ 
pose it to have been like our present ee as in “ foot,” 
“ feet,” “ doom,” “deem,” the change is easy to 
account for, the « first by umlaut becoming a thin 
sound like the German it, and then passing iuto cc. 
The pronunciation of Greek illustrates both these 
changes on a large scale, the v having been 
originally like the Latin (or Italian) it, and now 
universally like our cc. Of the existence of the 
intermediate « positive evidence in many cases 
was adduced. Thus, it would seem that those who 
first adapted the Latin alphabet to the English 
language decided for some reason to use o for the 
sound of ii, and e for the sound of the Italian i. 
Consequently the symbols » and i were left free, 
and available to represent some of the numerous 
diphthongs of our language. For the last three or 
four hundred years the grammarians help us 
with clear and positive evidence. Palsgrave 
carries us back nearly 400 years at a single bound, 
and tells us expressly that “iceaflie, bcere fora deed 
corps, a peere a felnwe,” &c., were sounded with the 
Italian i; while WallD, Gil, Smith, Cheke, and 
Justus Lipsius call the English i a diphthong, 
Wallis giving an analysis of the sound, which 
(though D.. Sweet finds it unintelligible) is 
singularly exact as applied to the Welsh modifica¬ 
tion of the sound. The description given by 
these grammarians cannot possibly apply (as some 
imagine) to the pure vowel of “ vein” or 
“wane.” As to the great improbability of the 


employment by Augustine and his monks of the 
Italian alphabet with alien sounds, Dr. Weymouth 
called attention to a curiously analogous case. 
The first missionaries sent to Madagascar by the 
London Missionary Society, just seventy years 
ago, when introducing the art of writing into that 
island proposed to adopt tho continental sound of 
the vowels. Nevertheless, they chose o to stand 
for the sound of «; and the tribe of the “ nova ” 
should have their name written by us “ Hoova,” 
in French “ Houva,” in Italian “ Huva,” if the 
true sound is to be represented. As those mis¬ 
sionaries were Welshmen, and « in Welsh is 
sounded like our i in “ frit,” and as in many 
cases the English u is really a diphthong, as in 
“union,” “assume,” &e , they may have found 
a twufold reason for not using u in tuat large class 
of Malagasy words, but o as sounded in “move,” 
“tomb,” &c .Dealing with “tendency” as the 
cause of the imagined transmutation of meat ueef 
into “my wife.” the paper pointed out that the 
change of our diphthongal i into ee is easy, but the 
reverse far from easy. There is reason to believe 
that in France, Italy, Spain, Poitugal, Greece, &c., 
the sound of ee (written i) has in almost all words 
remained the same for hundreds or even thousands 
of years, without showing any disposition to 
become our diphthongalTo this reasoning the 
president objected that all language is iu a per¬ 
petual state of flux; the answer being an energetic 
denial of any such state of flux in any country so 
far as the standard literary speech is concerned. 


FINE ART. 

Church Lore Gleaning». By T. F. Thiselton 

Dyer. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

These gleanings have been made from a 
large field and by a very industrious hand. 
To say that nothing has been left ungathered 
would, of course, be exaggeration; but 
there are few quarters which Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer has not explored, and from which he 
has not drawn something worth preserva¬ 
tion. Thirty chapters imply a wealth and 
variety of matter ; and, when one remembers 
how, iu earlier days, the church touched 
life at pretty nearly every point, we need 
not be surprised at the abundance of the 
harvest. 

In dealing with such a book, one cannot 
do more than mention the chief sections 
into which it is divided. The church fabric 
has naturally the first place. Legends con¬ 
nected with church buildings and the super¬ 
natural agency employed in their erection 
are to be found everywhere, and the odd 
thing is that the devil seems to have been 
as busy in the matter as tho devil’s 
enemies. Man, it seems, has always dis¬ 
liked taking much trouble to get to church. 
He prefers to have his place of worship 
within easy reach. If, therefore, you find it 
“ set on a hill,” you may generally conclude 
that the devil has put it there in order to 
restrict its usefulness. But not always. The 
arch-fiend appears to be terribly incon¬ 
sistent. For Mr. Dyer has found examples 
where the very opposite course was taken. 
The building of the church was again and 
again mysteriously obstructed, because its 
conspicuous position was likely to attract 
worshippers from afar. In fact, legends on 
this subject are as contradictory as proverbs 
—their tenour perhaps indicating, in some 
slight degree, the character of the people 
among whom they are current. Mr. Dyer 
cites some instances of church towers having 
been used as pigeon-houses, and says that it 
was “ an established usage as far back as 
the thirteenth century.” Of course the 
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columbarium was a conspicuous feature in 
religious houses, and we oan understand the 
appropriateness—as well as the utility—of 
making the sacred building the home of the 
innocent dove. But the owl and the 
jackdaw, one would think, were more 
frequent inmates of church towers in early 
days than they are even now, and must have 
wrought havoc among their timid neigh¬ 
bours. 

Of the church porch and its associations, 
much may be said. It is, or was, the natural 
place for parish gossip—the notices on the 
church door suggesting the topic. But 
besides this, it was often the spot chosen 
by charitable testators for the distribution 
of their doles, and, occasionally, it was 
fitted with a stone ledge by way of counter, 
as a convenient arrangement. 

We are not to reject with incredulity the 
stories that have come down to us of frag¬ 
ments of human skin having been found 
attached to church doors. The punishment 
for sacrilege in early days was flaying, and 
to this, rather than to vengeance inflicted 
on invading Danes, these relics must be 
referred. 

But the limits of space forbid us to dwell 
upon these or other antiquarian topics. Those 
interested in them must resort to Mr. Dyer’s 
pages, where they will find much of the 
lore that attaches to pews and bells, low- 
side windows and Easter sepulchres, and 
much that is curious and entertaining about 
parish clerks and parish bulls, wells and 
well chapels, church ales and church leets, 
as well as copious information on the rites 
and ceremonies of the church. The illustra¬ 
tions are unequal to the letter-press, but we 
can understand that the very copiousness of 
the matter dealt with would interfere with 
its pictorial treatment. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


EXCAVATIONS AT TEL EL-AM AREA. 

During the last four months I have been 
excavating at this place, the capital of 
Khuenaten. Past times have done their best 
to leave nothing for the present—not even a 
record. The Egyptians carried away the 
buildings in whole blocks down to the lowest 
foundations, completely smashed the sculptures, 
and left nothing in the houses; and the Museum 
authorities, and a notorious Arab dealer, have 
cleared away without any record what had 
esoaped the other plunderers of this century. 
I have now endeavoured to recover what little 
remained of the art and history of this peculiar 
site, by careful searching in the town. Prom 
tho tombs I am debarred, although the 
authorities are doing nothing whatever there 
themselves, and the tomb of Khuenaten 
remains uncleared, with pieces of the sarco¬ 
phagus and vessels thrown indiscriminately in 
the rubbish outside. 

The region of main interest is the palace; 
and the only way to recover the plan was by 
baring the ground, and traciu / the bedding of 
the stones which are gone. For this I have 
cleared all the site of the buildings, and in 
course of the work several rooms with portions 
of painted fresco pavements have been found. 
One room which was nearly entire, about 51 by 
16 feet, and two others more injured, have now 
been entirely exposed to view, and protected by a 
substantial house, well lighted, and accessible 
to visitors. The building was erected by the 
Public Works Department; but I understand 


that it will be paid for by English aid, without 
utilising the tourist tax. With the exception 
of a pavement reported to exist at Thebes, 
these are the only examples of a branch of art 
which must have been familiar in the palaces of 
Egypt. The subjects of those floors are tanks 
with fish, birds, and lotus; groups of calves, 
plants, birds, and insects ; and a border of 
bouquets and dishes. But the main value of 
these lies in the new style of art displayed; the 
action of the animals, and the naturalistic grace 
of the plants, are unlike any other Egyptian 
work, and are unparalleled even in classical 
frescoes. Not until modem times can such 
studies from nature be found. Yet this was 
done by Egyptian artists ; for where the lotus 
occurs, the old conventional grouping has con¬ 
strained tho design, and the painter could not 
overstep his education, though handling all the 
other plants with perfect individuality. That 
Babylonian influence was not active, is seen by 
the utter absence of any geometrical ornament; 
neither rosettes or stars, frets or circles, nrr 
any other such elements are seen, and perhaps 
no such large piece of work exists so clear of 
all but natural forms. Some small fragments 
of sculptured columns show that this flowing 
naturalism was as freely carried out in relief as 
in colour. 

Of the architecture there remain only small 
pieces flaked off the columns. By comparing 
these the style can be entirely recovered; and 
we see that both the small columns in the 
palace, and those five feet thick in the river 
frontage, were in imitation of bundles of reeds, 
bound with inscribed bands, with leafage on 
base and on capital, and groups of ducks hung 
up around the neck. A roof over a well in the 
palace was supported by columns of a highly 
geometrical pattern, with spirals and chevrons. 
In tho palace front were also severer columns 
inscribed with scenes, and with capitals im¬ 
itating gigantic jewellery. The surface was 
encrusted with brilliant glazes, and the ridges 
of stone between the pieces were gilt, so that 
it resembled jewels set in gold. An easy im¬ 
itation of this was by {tainting the hollows and 
ridges, and the crossing lines of the setting 
soon look like a net over the capital. We are 
at once reminded of the “ net work ” on the 
capitals of Solomon, and see in these columns 
their prototype. 

This taste for inlaying was carried to great 
lengths on the flat walls. The patterns were 
incrusted with coloured glazes, and birds and 
fishes were painted on whole pieces and let into 
the blocks ; hieroglyphs were elaborately 
carved in hard stones and fixed in the hollowed 
forms, black granite, obsidian, and quartzite in 
white limestone, and alabaster in red granite. 
The many fragments of steles which have come 
from here already, and which I have found, 
appear to show a custom of placing one stele 
—with tho usual adoration of the sun by the 
king and queen—in each of the great halls of 
the palace and temple. These steles are in 
hard limestone, alabaster, red granite, and 
black granite. I have found more steles on 
the rocks on both sides of the Nile, and have 
seen in all eight on the eastern and three on the 
western cliffs. 

The history of this site, and of the religious 
revolutions, is somewhat clearer than before. 
Khuenaten came to the throne as a minor; for 
in his sixth year he had only one child, and in 
his eighth year only two, as we learn from the 
steels, suggesting that he was not married till 
his fifth year apparently. On his marriage he 
changed his name from Amenhotep IT. (which 
occurs on a papyrus from Gurob in his fifth) 
to Khuenaten (which we find herein the sixth). 
A scarab which I got last year in Cairo shows 
Amenhotep (with Amen erased subsequently) 
adoring the cartouches of the Aten, settling 
his identity with Khuenaten. In a quarry 


here is the name of his mother, Queen Tbii, with¬ 
out any king; so she was probably regent 
during his minority, and started this capital 
here herself. 

The character of the man, and the real 
objects of his revolution in religion and art, arc 
greatly cleared by our now being able to sec 
him as in the flesh. By an inexplicable chance, 
there was lying on the ground, among some 
stones, a plaster cast taken from his face im¬ 
mediately after his death for the use of the 
sculptors of his funeral furniture; with it 
were the spoilt rough blocks of granite 
mhabtis for his tomb. The cast is in 
almost perfect condition, and we can 
now really study his face, which is full of 
character. There is no trace of passion in it, 
but a philosophical calm with great obstinacy 
and impracticability. He was no vigorous 
fanatic, but rather a high bred theorist and 
reformer: not a Cromwell but a Mill. An 
interesting historical study awaits us here from 
his physiognomy and his reforms. No such 
cast remains of any other personage in ancient 
history. 

According to one view, he was followed 
successively by four kings, Ra saa ka khepru. 
Tut ankhamcn, Ai, and Horemheb, in peaceable 
succession. But of late it has been thought that 
the last three were rival kings at Thebes ; and 
that they upheld Amen in rivalry to Khuenaten 
and his successor, who were cut very short in 
their reigns. Nothing here supports the latter 
view. A great number of moulds for making 
pottery rings are found here in factories; and 
those of Tut ankhamen are as common and as 
varied as of Khuenaten, showing that he was 
an important ruler here for a considerable time. 
Of Ai rings are occasionally found here, as also 
of Horemheb, who has left a block of sculpture 
with his cartouche in the temple of Aten. So 
it is certain that he actually upheld the wor¬ 
ship of Aten early in his reign, and added to 
the buildings here, far from being a de¬ 
structive rival overthrowing this place 
from Thebes. Afterwards he re-established 
Amen (as I got a scarab of his in Cairo, 
“ establishing the temple of Amen ”), and he 
removed the blocks of stone wholesale from 
here to build with at Thebes. Later than 
Horemheb there is not a trace here; Seti and 
Bamessu are absolutely unknown in this site, 
showing that it was stripped of stone and 
deserted before the XIXth Dynasty. Hence, 
about two generations, from 1400 to 1340 b.c., 
are the extreme limits of date for everything 
found here. The masonry was re-used at 
Thebes, Memphis, and other places where the 
name of Khuenaten has been found. 

The manufactures of this place were not 
extensive—glass and glazes were the main 
industries; and the objects so common at 
Gurob (metal tools, spindles, thread, weights, 
and marks on the pottery) are all rare here. 
The furnace and the details of making the 
coloured blue and green frits, have been found. 
Pottery moulds for making the pendants of 
fruits, leaves, animals, &c., are abundant in 
the factories; and a great variety of patterned 
“ Phoenician ” glass vases are found, but only 
in fragments. 

The cuneiform tablets discovered here were 
all in store rooms outside the palace; they 
were placed by the house of the Babylonian 
scribe, which was localised by our finding the 
waste pieces of his spoilt tablets in rubbish 
holes. A large quantity of fragments are 
found of the Aegean pottery, like that of the 
early period at Mykenae and Ialysos. This is 
completely in accord with what I found at 
Gurob, but with more variety in form. The 
Phoenician pottery which I found at Lachish is 
also found here, so we now have a firm dating 
for all these styles. The connexion between 
the naturalistic work of these frescoes and the 
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fresco of Tiryns and the gold cups of Vaphio 
is obvious; and it seems possible that Greece 
may have started Khuenaten in his new views 
of style, which he carried out so fully by 
his native artists. The similarity of the geo¬ 
metrical pattern columns to the sculptures of 
the Mykenae period is striking; hitherto such 
Egyptian decoration was only known in 
colour, and not in relief. We have yet a great 
deal to learn as to the influences between 
Greece and Egypt, but this place has helped to 
open our eyes. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 

It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Dr. Collingwooi Bruce, of Newcastle, whose 
name will always be held in honour as the 
historian and guide to the Roman Wall, of which 
he knew every foot and stone. He was bom in 
1805, and thus had reached his eighty-seventh 
year, being somewhat older than his friend 
John Clayton, and somewhat younger than the 
Southern antiquary, Roach Smith, both of whom 
died before him. Now that these three are all 
gone, there is no one left among their juniors 
who can exactly fill their place. 

Dr. Bruce was, in the early period of his long 
life, a schoolmaster, having inherited the pro¬ 
fession from his father; and he published 
various educational works. But he first became 
known by his treatise on The Roman Wall 
(1851), which in its third edition (1867) was 
enlarged almost into a new book, and remains 
the standard authority on the subject. His 
more familiar Guide first appeared in 1863, 
under the quaint title of The Wallet-Book of the 
Roman Wall : a Guide to Pilgrims journeying 
along the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. 
This also has been greatly improved in subse¬ 
quent editions. In its present form, both text 
and iltustrations are so alluring that none can 
look at them without feeling a desire to prove 
their accuracy on the spot. Dr. Bruce also 
wrote The Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated (1856); 
and was the editor of that noble folio volume of 
sculptures and inscriptions, which was published 
by the Newcastle Society of Autiquaries in 1875, 
under the title of Lapidarium Septentrionale. 
He was, we believe, preparing an additional 
Part to this work, with the help of Prof. 
Hubner, at the time of his death. 

The death is announced, at the age of 
eighty-one, of M. Bardienne, the celebrated 
bronze founder of Paris, who, by the aid of 
Collas process for reducing sculpture, pro¬ 
duced numerous beautiful statuettes after 
ancient and modem works. He was the pub¬ 
lisher of Barye’s work. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

TnE only exhibition to open next week is that 
of the New English Art Club, at the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours :—Messrs. R. B. Nisbet, G. Sheridan 
Knowles, C. M'lver Grierson, and St. George 
Hare. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have now 
published a photographic facsimile of the 
Queen’s letter to the nation, in her own hand¬ 
writing, written on the occasion of the death of 
the Duke of Clarence. Tbe letter is framed in 
a symbolic border, designed by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, the principal figure in which is a 
mourning Britannia, with a fallen harp. The 
design is worthy of the artist's classical pencil. 
We may add that the entire gross profits of the 


sale will be handed over to charities selected by 
Her Majesty, the Gordon Boys’ Home being 
the principal participant. 

The third general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current session will be held at 
22, Albemarle-street, on Monday, April 11, at 
5 p.m., Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, vice- 
president, in the chair. Papers will be read by 
the Rev. A. C. Headlam, on “A newly dis¬ 
covered Byzantine Church in Cilicia,” and by 
Mr. Louis Dyer on “ The Intervention of 
Athene in Heroic Affairs." 

We quote from the Oxford Magazine the 
following account of excavations made during 
the past month at the Roman station of 
Alchester, near Bicester, through which Ake- 
man-street passes :— 

“Among other discoveries is that of a large 
gravelled court, whose north-west wall has now 
been laid bare. In the middle of the north side 
there is a square room with pilaster buttresses on 
its outer walls, and a round stone-lined pit, prob¬ 
ably a cesspool, on its south-west comer. The 
layer of ashes found at several points, and frag¬ 
ments of blackened pottery and of tiles glazed by 
Btrong heat, suggest that the building was 
destroyed by fire. Quite a dozen distinct types of 
earthenware have been discovered, but only two 
or three pots can be put together at all completely. 
Samian lrasments, both plain and stamped, are 
common. Tbe coins found and borrowed in the 
neighbourhood cover the period between Nero and 
Honorius; they are being submitted to Prof. 
Percy Gardner for further identification.” 

It is hoped that operations may be continued, 
during the vacation and part of next term, 
in the north-east corner of the camp. Mr. 
J. S. Myres (8, Oriel-street, Oxford), and Mr. 
P. Manning (New College) will be glad to 
receive subscriptions. 

Another work by M. Rodin has been placed 
in the Luxembourg, a bronze of an old woman 
(exhibited at the “ Champs de Mars ” Exhibi¬ 
tion in 1890). M. Besnard’s study of a 
woman crouching over the fire (exhibited at the 
Salon some years ago) has also been added to 
the national collection. 

The increased appreciation of modem French 
art is shown by the prices realised by twelve 
pictures belonging to M. John Saulnier, which 
were bought in at his first sale in 1886. The 
total value of these works has risen in the inter¬ 
val from 76,050 fr. to 137.395 fr. Only one 
of the pictures—“ The Forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau,” by Theodore Rousseau, failed to reach 
the price bid for it six years ago. On the other 
hand, “ LaBaigneuse,” by J. F. Millet, sold for 
48.000 fr. instead of 29,000 fr., and Delacroix’s 
“Jesus as left in the Boat during the Storm,” 
fetched 12,000 fr. in advance of the previous 
bid ; while four works by Corot sold for nearly 
three times as much as in 1886. 

It is reported that the Italian Government 
has seized the Sciarra collection, in consequence 
of the refusal of the Prince to accept their offer 
of a million francs. Four of the best pictures 
are said to be missing, viz., “The Players,” 
by Caravaggio; “Modesty and Vanity,” by 
Da Vinci; “Saint Sebastian,” byPerugino; 
and “The Violin Player,” by Raphael. 


THE STAGE. 

Mu. Henry Irving gave evidence on Monday 
a propos of the introduction of new measures 
tending to destroy the barrier between the 
theatre and the music hall, and the long memor¬ 
andum which he prepared for delivery on that 
occasion, and which he gave with effect, is 
worth studying. Mr. Irving frankly declared 
that competition—competition on something 
like equal terms—is not what the aotor or the 
theatrical manager fears. He has na objection 


to the rival playhouse or to the rivalry, neces¬ 
sarily temporary, of the “fit-up,” as actors 
call it, of the ordinary concert hall or town 
hall of the provinces. But a striot limit—a 
“time limit”—a limit of thirty minutes, he 
thinks, should be set upon the performance of 
what they call “sketches” in music halls. 
Unrestricted competition should not be allowed 
to exist between music hall and theatre; and 
this, not only because such competition would 
not be fair to the theatrical manager, but also, 
and as much, because it would tend to the 
degradation of theatrical art. There is a great 
deal of force in what Mr. Irving said about 
the impossibility of appreciating a serious art 
in an atmosphere of drinking and smoking. 
Serious art demands concentration, almost as 
much upon the part of the audience that 
receives as of the actor that bestows it. 
Imagine the news of the death of Lady Macbeth 
being brought to the stage representative of 
Macbeth, while waiters in the avenues of the 
stalls are inviting “ Orders, please! ’.’ or in act 
to refresh the Bmoke-jaded sybarite with lager- 
beer or lemon squash, or that more potent 
pick-me-up—“ whiskey hot ” ! In theatrical 
art there is, as Mr. Irving practically pointed 
out, an ensemble. Many work towards one end; 
and hence upon the stage proper, there is a 
measure of discipline and a measure of labour, 
of which the music hall artist cannot possibly 
wot. It is quite possible, between light 
refreshments — nay, even while consuming 
them—to do justice to the extremely personal 
art of a Chevalier or a Lottie Collins or a 
Minnie Cunningham, whose cleverness and 
whose fascination is not now in question—it 
may be very great, if you like; but whatever 
it is, it is exercised under very different 
conditions from those which govern the ap¬ 
pearance of Mr. Irving and Mr. Willard, of 
Miss Terry, of Mrs. Kendal, of Mr. Hare, and 
of Miss Millett. To produce with freedom, in 
the music halls of London, entertainment, 
claiming to be theatrical, but in reality almost 
of necessity catch-penny, cheap, and of imme¬ 
diate effect, would tend, we firmly believe 
with Mr. Irving, to the deterioration of the 
theatre. Actors and audiences would alike 
shrink from encountering the difficulties and 
delicacies, the problems and the refinements, 
of the higher art. The music hall is a tavern, 
as Mr. Irving says : “ A tavern with a licence 
to sing and to dance.” Like the ale house of 
William Blake, it may happen also to bo ‘ • cosy 
and warm.” The theatre is—apart from its 
commercial aspects—an institution that exists 
for the production of a definite and recognised 
art. In it even the puritanical world is 
beginning to rocognise an instrument that makes 
for civilisation. 

Whatever legislation may see fit to do or 
not to do in the matter, there is a point at 
which music halls and theatres unquestionably 
touch. And that point is burlesque. The 
“sacred lamp”—especially when it is lighted 
at the Gaiety—does not scorn to illumine the 
music hall together with the legitimate actress. 
Which reflection is forced upon us by the cir¬ 
cumstance that, like the rest of the town, we 
have lately seen Miss Lottie Collins. London 
is just now, it would seem, pre-occupied with 
Miss Lottie Collins. Wherever young men 
gather together, the talk is of—Lottie Collins. 
At any restaurant that has claims to be fashion¬ 
able—Lottie Collins. She is the “some new 
thing” of which t)ie Athenian of to-day, as 
well as of old time, demands to be told. All 
the world goes to see her at the Gaiety. The 
lady appears at that temple of merriment and 
spectacle within a quarter of an hour of eleven 
o’clock. She is, so to put it, the great “ set- 
piece” with which the Gaiety fireworks— 
rockets and roman candles and Catherine 
wheels—somewhat tardily terminate. If the 
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burlesque itself is a very little tedious, that is 
only because it is three-quarters of an hour too 
long. The right thing iu burlesques, you may 
be sure, ■was the rapid one of twenty years ago, 
when an hour of song and dance followed on 
an hour and a half of serious comedy. The ideal 
burlesque is still a dessert and not a dinner. 
Now a Gaiety burlesque is an overwhelming 
banquet, lasting from half-past eight until well 
towards midnight. Still, the hours bring their 
alleviations. It is something to follow the 
proceedings of that quaint, engaging genius, 
Mr. Leslie. Miss Sylvia Grey moves, stands, 
glides, and capers, always with absolute grace. 
She is the standard of elegance as to these 
things. Lord Bacon himself would have 
allowed, ungrudgingly, that she realised— 
what he asserted was the highest of his three 
beauties—the beauty “ of decent and gracious 
motion.” Then there are two or three notable 
dances by four minor celebrities—most of them, 
if our memory serves us, dressed in comely 
black. If the story wearies, and the fun 
becomes thin, these less famous graces are a 
distinct alleviation. At last, over all the 
theatre, comes the sense of something promptly 
expected. The place, from stalls to gallery, is 
all on the qui vive, till someone—apparently 
slim, and obviously flexible, someone fairly 
pretty, intelligent of expression, and with a 
mass of blonde hair, one who is dressed most 
unbecomingly in red and in black, however— 
enters and takes the middle of the stage, and 
sings her song and its chorus. Miss Collins 
sings with some measure of art, acts with some 
measure of comedy, kicks and tumbles over the 
stage like a demented Salvationist breaking 
into Bacchanalian song. She is everywhere— 
and everywhere at the same time. The effect 
produoed is remarkable—much more remark¬ 
able, to our thinking, than the performance 
itself, violent, dexterous, surprising though it 
be. The lady’s art, though undoubted, is 
grotesque. The lady herself, with her entrain, 
her abandon, must be. we take it, magnetic. 
She is a feature of the day, in any case. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The Brahms Quintet for strings was played 
for the second time last Saturday afternoon, I 
and for the third on Monday evening, at the I 


Popular Concerts; and on both occasions it 
made a profound impression. The work will 
become one of the most attractive numbers of 
Mr. Chappell’s repertoire ; and the speedy 
recognition by the public of the exceeding 
great merit of the Quintet is surely a sign 
that England is not altogether an unmusical 
nation. The second movement, the Adagio 
in B, has chiefly contributed to establish the 
fame of the new work. Opinions differ as to 
the value of the other movements, but all 
judges regard the Adagio as a master-piece, 
an inspiration. And the opinion thus formed 
has been formed without any effort; the music 
makes a direct appeal, and reflection and 
reasoning seem useless. On Saturday after¬ 
noon the companion work, a Trio in A minor 
for pianoforte, clarinet, and violoncello, was 
produced for the first time. The energetic 
Allegro displays power, and it contains much 
repressed passion ; throughout the movement 
there are pleasing traces of the influence of 
Schubert and Schumann. The Adagio sings of 
ace and purity; a lower place must perhaps 
assigned to it than to the Adagio of the 
Quintet, but the mood of the composer is 
different, and, at any rate at first hearing, less 
profound. Music tinged with sadness has 
always been appreciated by true lovers of 
music more than that which reflects happiness; 
over such Schubert’s B minor Symphony exerts 
a more magnetic influence than Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony. The third movement of 
the trio is a graceful Andantino, and the Finale 
an Allegro, which is certainly the least 
inspired number of the work. The perform¬ 
ance by Miss Fanny Davies and M.M. Miihl- 
feld and Piatti was admirable. The line play¬ 
ing of the clarinettist, M. Muhlfeld, again won 
general admiration. 

The first night of the performances of the 
operatic class at the Royal Academy of Music 
was noticed last week. They came to a close 
on Saturday, when Miss Lilian Redfem made 
a highly promising appearance in selections 
from “ II Trovatore.” In the second act of 
Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman,” the spinning- 
wheel chorus was admirably sung by bright 
and tuneful voices. Miss Mary Roebuck, in her 
impersonation of Senta, was giving a highly- 
satisfactory account of herself; but she was 
overcome by the heat, and the act came to a 
sudden close. The second act of “ Le Nozze 


de Figaro” again served to display much 
histrionic talent and good singing. Mr. G. H. 
Betjemann the director, deserves great praise 
for his training of the class, and for his able and 
energetic conducting. 

M. Sapellnikoff gave a pianoforte recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. He 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in E minor (Op. 90). 
There was not sufficient repose in the first 
movement, but the Allegretto was rendered in 
an expressive manner. Next came Schubert’s 
great Fantasia in C (Op. 17), a work which 
only pianists of the first rank can venture to 
play. In the loud passages M. Sapellnikoff’s 
tone was at times hanl, but in the “ Wanderer ” 
variations and in tho third section technique 
and tone were both eminently satisfactory; the 
pianist’s command of the key-board is wonder¬ 
ful. Schumann’s Romance in F sharp was 
interpreted with too much sentiment, and, if 
Mme. Schumann’s tempo be correct, at too 
slow a pace. In his Chopin pieces, the pianist 
was heard to advantage, though here again the 
tone was not always pleasing. As for the 
Rhapsodic Espagnole of Liszt—a piece which, 
by the way, is n novelty—it gave M. 
Sapellnikoff a splendid opportunity for showing 
that for him difficulties have ceased to exist. 
The audience was very enthusiastic. 

Handel’s “Samson” was performed at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday evening for the 
benefit of the North London Hospital for Con¬ 
sumption. It is many years since this, one of 
the composer’s noblest oratorios, has been heard 
in London. The performance was excellent. 
The voices of the choir were bright, though at 
times those of the ladies were a trifle shrill. 
The great charm of the performance, however, 
was the sympathy and enthusiasm with which 
the music was sung. The solo vocalists were 
Mme. Nordica, Miss Hilda Wilson, MM. Henry 
Piercy and Robert Newmann. Mme. Nordica 
sang with much brilliancy. Miss Wilson 
deserves a special word of praise for her digni¬ 
fied interpretation of “ Return, O God of 
Hosts,” and Mr. Piercy for his pathetic ren¬ 
dering of “ Total Eclipse.” The conductor was 
Mr. James Shaw, who displayed energy and 
marked ability. The additional accompani¬ 
ments used were, we believe, those written by 
Mr. Prout for a Leeds Festival. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. 

By Edward Whymper. (John Murray.) 

These “ Travels,” as the author modestly 
calls them, occupied just seven months alto¬ 
gether, from December 9, 1879 to July 10, 
1880. But during that short period so 
much solid work was done in every branch 
of mountaineering by the foremost of living 
Alpine dimbers, that it has taken him 
eleven years to digest and give permanent 
form to the rich materials collected. The 
form, however, so nearly approaches per¬ 
fection in every respect—clear and orderly 
exposition, a style marked by singular 
charm and sobriety and relieved by a vein 
of exquisite humour, delightful illustrations 
and general equipment worthy of the lately 
deceased “ Anak of Publishers ”—that the 
reader has little reason to complain of the 
long delay in issuing this fascinating account 
of exploration among the Cordilleras of 
Ecuador. 

The expedition—comprising besides the 
leader his two trusty Swiss guides, the 
cousins Jean Antoine and Louis Carrel, with 
a less efficient local assistant—was primarily 
undertaken for the purpose of studying the 
much discussed questions connected with 
the affection commonly known as “ moun¬ 
tain-sickness,” with a view to avoiding, or at 
least mitigating, its distressing effects on the 
system, and thus rendering the highest 
altitudes accessible to scientific exploration. 
Doubtless, the Himalayas, or even the 
Peruvian and Chilian Andes with peaks 
over-topping the giants of Ecuador bv up¬ 
wards of 4000 feet, would have afforded a 
better field for an exhaustive investigation 
of this subject. But for reasons that 
scarcely seem entirely conclusive, Mr. 
Whymper was induced to select the region 
of the equatorial Andes, where the very 
highest summits, such as Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi, fall considerably below 21,000 
feet. Here, however, the question was 
attacked from well nigh every standpoint; 
and in est im atin g the value of the conclusions 
arrived at Alpine climbers will, of course, 
bear in mind uxat the atmospheric pressure 
does not continue to decrease uniformly with 
the altitude, but on the contrary, after about 
14,000 or 15,000 feet it begins to diminish 
m a perceptibly decreasing ratio upwards to 
the highest points yet reached in any part 
of the world. Thus between 6000 and 14,000 
feet it falls from 29'000 inches (the normal) 
to 18‘000; whereas at 19,600 feet (summit of 
Cotopaxi) Mr. Whymper still found it no 
lower than 14'750 inches instead of less than 
12 inches as might be expected. Hence 


greater importance than at first sight would 
seem warranted attaches to his results, which 
mark a distinct turning-point in the study 
of Alpine hygienics. In summarising these 
results, prominence is here for the first time 
rightly given rather to pressure than to 
altitude; as it is now made abundantly evi¬ 
dent that the languor, difficulty of breathing, 
intense headaches, and other disagreeable 
symptomsare fundamentally due to the atten¬ 
uated atmosphere, which, as seen, is not in 
direct ratio to the altitude. It is noteworthy 
that some of the effects, such as increased 
bodily temperature, headache, and acceler¬ 
ated circulation of the blood, were found to be 
transitory; while others, such as diminished 
muscular power, indisposition to take food, 
and disturbance of the respiratory functions, 
were permanent—that is, permanent at low 
pressures. The former are attributed to 
the disturbance of the equilibrium between 
the inner gases and the milieu caused by 
diminished outward pressure, and conse¬ 
quently disappear according as the equili¬ 
brium is gradually re-established; hence 
these acute troubles may perhaps be “es¬ 
caped by taking pains to avoid abrupt 
diminution of pressure. . . . But from the 
effects on respiration none can escape. In 
every country and at all times they will 
impose limitations upon the range of man 
[ballooning, for instance] ; and those persons 
m the future who, either in pursuit of 
knowledge or in quest of fame, may strive 
to reach the loftiest summits of the earth, 
will find themselves confronted by aug¬ 
menting difficulties which they will have to 
meet with constantly diminishing powers.” 

Apart from the main object of the ex¬ 
pedition, an experienced observer like Mr. 
Whymper could not fail to collect much 
valuable information about the country 
itself, which, though frequently visited even 
by illustrious travellers, is really still very 
little known. In fact, not a few of the 
popular delusions for which Humboldt and 
some others of these illustrious travellers 
have made themselves responsible are here 
ruthlessly dispelled. Such is the myth of 
the condor soaring above the highest peaks 
of the Cordilleras, and darting in an instant 
from the dome of Chimborazo to the coast 
of the Pacific, 120 miles distant! The fact 
is that the condor probably never visits the 
Pacific coast at all, and certainly never 
ranges higher than about 16,000 feet on 
the flanks of the Sierras. Such also is the 
famous story of the fire-proof fishes living 
in underground reservoirs, ejected in 
thousands from fiery craters and reaching 
the plains alive, after being washed some 
18,000 or 19,000 feet down the slopes of 
Cotopaxi. 

“ Pish cannot emerge in this rough manner 
from boiling water or from superheated steam 
alive, and with their skins intact. Yet I do 
not like to abandon all belief in this pet story 
of childhood, as wonderful in its way as the 
history of Shadrach, Msshach, and Abednego. 
Possibly after some eruptions and earthquakes 
large numbers of these fish have been found 
out of water, but this would not prove ejection 
by or from the volcanoes.” 

More surprising is it to find Humboldt, 
Boassingault, ana others at fault with regard 
to the buow line and to glaciers which they I 


were unable to discover, though glaciation is 
a conspicuous feature of the Ecuador Andes. 
The statements of his precursors seemed 
“quite incomprehensible” to Mr. Whymper, 
who had no difficulty in determining the 
presence of large and numerous glaciers in 
this region. 

! “ They attain their greatest size upon Antisana, 
Cayambe, and Chimborazo, and there are con¬ 
siderable ones upon Altar, Carihuairezo, Coto- 
cachi, Illiniza, Tara-urcu, and Sincholagua. 
The glaciers upon Antisana were thicker, and 
the crevasses in them were larger, than any we 
saw elsewhere. Upon Cayambe I counted 
twelve,” &c. 

All the highest summits were scaled, and 
their altitudes again carefully taken, with 
results differing considerably not only from the 
estimates of Humboldt and the other pioneer 
explorers, but even from the more accurate 
measurements of more recent observers, such 
as Reiss and Stiibel. Thus Chimborazo is 
reduced from 20,703 to 20,498 feet; Coto¬ 
paxi is raised from 19,498 to 19,613; Anti¬ 
sana is also promoted from 18,885 to 19,335, 
and bo on. A more startling rectification, 
requiring a thorough revision of die map of 
Ecuador, was the discovery of a distinct 
range hitherto ignored or undetermined, 
though running some sixty-five miles north 
and south at a mean altitude of nearly 
15,000 feet, and now for the first time 
named the “ Pacific Range of Ecuador.” 

These were certainly notable performances 
for an excursion of little over half a year. 
But they were not all; and partly by the 
simple device of a lantern placed as a trap 
in his bedroom, his “ best nocturnal col¬ 
lector,” as he calls it, Mr. Whymper suo 
ceeded in making such a harvest of beetles 
and the like, that their description and 
classification, largely by the late Mi. H. W. 
Bates, had to be relegated to a “Supple¬ 
mentary Appendix,” forming of itself a 
good-sized volume. But not every bedroom 
can boast of such entomological treasures as 
“The Ninth of October” at Guayaquil, 
where the traveller spent a fortnight on the 
return journey, and 

“ where, although in a certain sense solitary, I 
was never without company. The wonderful 
exuberance of life chased away drowsiness, and 
when sleep cam**, one’s very dreams were 
tropical. Droves of mice galloped about at 
night, and swarms of minute ants pervaded 
everything. The harsh gnawings of voracious 
rats were subdued by the softer music of the 
tender mosquito. These, the indigenous in¬ 
habitants, were supplemented by a large floating 
population; and, in all, I collected fifty species 
of vermin in a single room. A few selections 
are given in the accompanying plate from ‘ my 
bed-fellows at Guayaquil.’ ” 

The almost unrivalled draughtsman, Mr. 

E. Wilson, has surpassed himself in the 
preparation of this plate, which contains as 
many as thirty-five specimens, so daintily 
drawn and skilfully grouped as to produce 
no sense of crowding or confusion. Equal 
skill is displayed in the reproduction of the 
ethnological objects, of which there is a 
very large assortment, ranging from chert 
spear and arrow heads, to the ourious star¬ 
shaped stones, which have never before been 
described by any traveller, and the purpose 
of which can only be conjectured. 

“ All belong to a type which is numerous in 
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Ecuador, and they should not, perhaps, be 
classed either as ornaments, weapons, or imple¬ 
ments. I call them stars in stone. They were 
found everywhere between Ibarra and Itio- 
bamba, and became embarrassing by their very 
quantity. The majority have Biz rays (and 
none have more) proceeding symmetrically from 
the centre, and the whole are fashioned alike 
on each side. A certain number have only five 
rays, and occasional examples are irregular in 
shape. All are pierced by a hole, which has 
been drilled from the two sides, and the size 
of this varies considerably. In dimensions they 
range from three to five inches in diameter, 
and from three-quarters of an inch to two 
inches in thickness. Their weight is from five 
to twenty ounces. The larger part are made 
from basalt rock and gabbro. Objects of this 
class were also cast in metal, but these are now 
rarely met with in Ecuador. ... It seems to 
me more likely that they were to the Children 
of the Bun symbols of the luminary that they 
worshipped, than that they were employed by 
the natives for breaking each other’s heads.” 

Both in its forms and ornamental em¬ 
bellishments much of the pottery greatly 
resembles some of the specimens figured in 
Reiss and Stiibel’s Necropolis of Ancon. 
There are, indeed, characteristic differences, 
supporting the view elsewhere expressed by 
this writer on the independent development 
of the various Central and South American 
cultures; but it seems, at the same time, 
evident enough that the industrial arts of 
the Muiscas (Colombia), Quitenos (Ecuador), 
and Atacamenos (Peru), were all subjected 
at different times to Inca influences, just as 
those of the Mayas (Yucatan) and Quich6s 
(Guatemala), were affected bj r direct contact 
with the Toltecs and Aztees of the Mexican 
plateau. 

Interspersed throughout the book are 
numerous shrewd remarks on the social and 
moral condition of the Hispano-American 
populations of Ecuador; and here the author 
finds ample scope for indulgence in a de¬ 
cidedly rich vein of humour. Speaking of 
their ingrained indolence, the author re¬ 
marks that 

“Among their other salient peculiarities one 
may point out that punctuality, which is 
esteemed a virtue by some, they seem to con¬ 
sider a pernicious vice. Their inveterate habit 
of procrastination, and use of the word maiiana, 
has been a theme upon which everyone has 
written who has dealt with Ecuador. Nothing 
is to be done to-day. Everything is promised 
for to-morrow ; and, when the morrow arrives, 
it will be promised for maiiana again. The 
equality of temperature, and the equality in 
the length of the days, and the presumption 
that to-morrow will be like to-day, in my 
opinion has much to do with this : • It would 
be good for these people,’ said Jean-Antoine 
[Carrel], 1 to have a winter.’ The Alpine 
peasant, well acquainted with its inconveniences 
and hardships, felt that upon the whole they 
acted beneficially by promoting habits of in¬ 
dustry and forethought.” 

The attempt of a Quito banker to deduct 
four pounds on a letter of credit as being 
“ their usual custom ” was met by the 
comment that “your custom is novel and 
interesting, and it shall be mentioned in 
a book that I intend to write upon my 
journey, as it is a thing that ought to be 
known.” The money was returned. These 
local bankB, it appears, have the privilege 
of re-issuing their notes till the figures 


become effaced, and then refusing payment, 
a profitable arrangement—for the banks. 

Among the maps there is a facsimile 
reprint of part of Maldonado’s Province of 
Quito (1750); and intending travellers will 
be glad to know that, in connexion with this 
work, Mr. Whymper has issued a treatise 
in convenient form on the use of the aneroid 
barometer. 

A. H. Keane. 


The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria. 

—Lord Salisbury. By H. D. Traill. 

(Sampson Low.) 

The announcement of a biography of Lord 
Salisbury by Dr. Traill, widen appeared 
with the earlier volumes of the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers, was one that pleasantly 
excited, without in the least gratifying, 
the political reader’s curiosity. It raised 
him, to use a perhaps apocryphal phrase of 
Lord Salisbury’s own, to a state of “ani¬ 
mated expectancy.” Being by Dr. Traill, 
the book was in a manner defined as to its 
form : it would be elegant and clear in its 
style, interesting in its discussion, and Tory 
in its sentiments; but being about Lord 
Salisbury it was as to its matter indefinite; 
for if ever there was a statesman of whom 
biography in his lifetime must be premature, 
he is the present prime minister. Still in mid¬ 
career, he occupies a position which almost 
disarms criticism and forces it to abdicate 
its functions in favour either of panegyric 
or of cavil; his public life is not ripe for 
treatment more permanent than that of a 
monthly magazine, and his private life, 
fortunately for himself, is almost unknown. 
In vain the biographer sighs for personal 
details; in vain he forages for private 
letters; in vain he criticises recent events, 
which the reader has not yet learnt to dis¬ 
cuss with temper, or remoter years, which 
politicians have forgotten and students have 
not yet approached. More blest than some, 
Lord Salisbury has succeeded, by fortune or 
contrivance, in preserving the privacy of his 
leisure hours. He neither reads the Scrip¬ 
tures to admiring worshippers, nor indulges 
the transitory expositions of the railway 
station. If it amuses him to make smells 
or to blow himself up, it is done in the 
seclusion of his laboratory. Long ago he 
is supposed to have contributed to journals 
and reviews, but his contributions were 
anonymous. His name does not figure on 
the covers of magazines, nor his signature 
at the foot of post-cards. The journalist 
and the paragraph-man are not about his 
bed and about his path, nor do they spy 
out any of his ways. Of Lord Salisbury 
personally there is little to tell; and that 
little Dr. Traill, with rare and admirable 
reticence, has elected to pass by. Lord 
Salisbury is to be known in Blue-books, in 
his place in the Upper House, and in his 
unfrequent appearances on platforms. This 
is the aspect in which this book presents him. 
But as a prime minister he is still youthful, 
and not more than middle-aged as a states¬ 
man ; and the consequence is that, so far as 
the record of fact is concerned, Dr. Traill is 
obliged to beat out his few ingots into 
rather thin foil. With the exception of the 
crisis of 1867, it is only within the last 


fifteen years that it has much mattered 
what Lord Salisbury said or did. Tho 
result is that Dr. Traill is principally con¬ 
cerned with the reform question of 1866 
and 1867, the Russian policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration, and the Con¬ 
servative Government of 1885; and more— 
even in regard to these matters he gives us 
rather an essay upon the development, and 
perhaps the decadence, of Conservatism than 
a critical biography of the personal policy of 
Lord Salisbury. 

We are, however, none the worse for that. 
Dr. Traill’s style would make more common¬ 
place criticisms attractive, and for the in¬ 
terest of his opinions we would condone a 
far less meritorious manner. It is a curious 
thing that the best, if not the only literary 
apologists of the present Conservative party 
are writers who are not more than half in 
sympathy with it. They adj ust their theories 
to facts in so leisurely a fashion that they 
are always about a generation behind the 
party to which they affect to belong. Their 
hearts still go out to a Toryism that has 
become historical; and they are so busy in 
demonstrating a sort of apostolical succes¬ 
sion and transmission of virtue from Pitt 
and Canning to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal¬ 
four, that they leave us in doubt whether 
they mean to mask present heterodoxy 
under the cloak of retrospective zeal, or to 
avert their eyes from modern democratic 
conservatism in the mute suffering of a 
refined despair. But whatever the motive 
the result is much the same; they defend a 
party to which they hardly belong. They 
go on marking time in the most exact and 
philosophic manner, and then betray a 
saddened surprise to find that their party, 
meantime, has unooncernedlymarched away. 
This is something the position of Dr. Traill. 
Of the Act of 1867 itself, he cannot think 
without genuine distress. He calls it roundly 
“ the great betrayal ” ; and in speculating 
upon the motives of the Conservative leader, 
he speaks of “ the casuistry of surrender.” 
As Lord Cranborne left the cabinet on this 
veiy question, there is an abundant appro¬ 
priateness in discussing and discussing 
adversely Mr. Disraeli’s conversion to house¬ 
hold suffrage. Two questions, however, 
will obtrude themselves in the midst of Dr. 
Traill’s very interesting argument—is he or 
is he not for democracy now, and does he 
or does he not maintain the political sin¬ 
cerity of Mr. Disraeli then? Like all 
devotees of the cultus disraeliticus, he dis¬ 
tinguishes “the volte face of 1867 ” from 
“ the gran rifiuto of 1846,” and finds that 
excusable, to say the least of it, in Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli, which is Bheer iniquity in Sir Robert 
Peel. He says: 

“ Substantially there were and are but two 
issues to be determined with respect to Peel’s 
policy in 1846. Was it politically right to sub¬ 
stitute Free Trade for Protection P Was Peel 
the right man to effect the substitution ? . . . 
that one great and knotty question of political 
casuistry, which is most prominent, which is in 
fact the question of questions in Lord Derby’s 
case, does not arise at all in Feel's* It may be 
stated in the one sentenoe, What concessions is it 
lawful and wise for a statesman to make to the 
■political principles of his adversaries in the 
interests of his own creed l When 1 Sir Robert 
Peel abolished the Com Laws, he had ipso facto 
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and avowedly to lay aside the creed of a Pro¬ 
tectionist. When Mr. Disraeli introduced 
household suffrage, he not only did not abandon 
the principles of Conservatism, but he professed 
to be taking the course by which, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the situation, those principles 
would best be promoted or perhaps could alone 
be defended. . . . With Peel it is possible 

to adopt a short method. The power which he 
received from the Conservative electors was 
given him expressly to defend Protection. He 
need it to establish Free Trade. Politically that 
may have been wise, patriotic, self-sacrificing, 
what you will; personally it was immoral and 
dishonourable. No such charge as this could 
have been brought against the authors of the 
Reform Act of 1867. They had received no 
specific mandate from theConservativeelectorate 
to resist any reduction of the franchise, or even 
to insist that reduction should not go beyond a 
specified point . . . the Government which 
succeeded to power in 1866 were clothed with 
full moral authority to make, in the name and 
on the behalf of the Conservative Party through¬ 
out the country, such terms with Democracy as 
might to them, the negotiators, seem beet cal¬ 
culated to avert or to mitigate, or, if neither of 
these operations were in their judgment possible, 
to postpone any dangers with which, from the 
point of view of Conservatism, our institutions 
might be threatened.” 

On this it is only possible to observe that, 
if this were indeed the view which Disraeli 
took of his mission (and for Lord Derby 
there is even less to be said), it is difficult to 
see how he is to be made out the superior 
of Peel in personal morality and honour; 
and if it correctly indicates Dr. Traill’s own 
attitude towards that democracy, which the 
Conservative party called fully armed into 
existence, then he is probably right in think¬ 
ing that all that can be done with this 
Frankenstein is to write academic proofs of 
its descent from “ topboot Toryism.” 

A large but, for tne sake of its intrinsic 
interest, not too large a part of the book is 
thus devoted to 1867, not, indeed, specifically 
from Lord Cranborne’s point of view, but 
in a temper which probably is not far from 
his then and now. Another considerable 
section describes with much lucidity the 
Eastern policy of the administration of 1874. 
Casuistry seems to have a charm for Dr. 
Traill; he certainly handles it with an 
artist’s touch, and debates the question of 
Lord Salisbury’s denial of the secret Anglo- 
Bussian agreement in 1878 with some sense 
and more subtlety. Of the account pre¬ 
maturely given in the Globe of the terms of 
his agreement Lord Salisbury said, in his 
place in the House of Lords, that it was 
“wholly unauthentic and not deserving of 
the confidence” of the House. Of this 
answer Dr. Traill says at once, that it was 
one “ calculated and intended to throw the 
inquirer off the scent,” but he proceeds to 
defend it by remarking: 

“The question is one whioh lies outside the 
ordinary ethics of private conduct, and belongs 
to the casuistry of public duty. That it is one 
on which people may fairly agree to differ will 
be admitted, I think, by all, save those who 
have wholly failed to appreciate its difficulties. 

It should suffice to remind these last that when 
A asks B for information which he has no right 
to obtain, and when silence on the part of B 
would amount to giving A that information to 
whioh he has no right, a situation arises in 
whioh such a reply as Lord Salisbury’s finds 
precedent in an answer, given in analogous 


circumstances by a man of honour so un¬ 
impeachable as Sir Walter Scott. And, for my 
part, I do not hesitate to avow my opinion that 
a statesman who, so situated, should deliber¬ 
ately prefer to sacrifice what he conceived to 
be tihe highest interests of State to his private 
scruples would deserve that his head should be 
first crowned for his fidelity to his own con¬ 
science, and then struck off for treason to his 
country.” 

This vivacious view, considerably easier to 
act upon than to avow, may be in political 
ethics right enough. If an ambassador may 
lie abroad for the good of his country, why 
may not a foreign secretary — splendide 
mendax — do so at home? Yet perhaps 
there remains a happier and a better way, 
the way of evasion. Dr. Traill cannot have 
forgotten how, when Lady Waldegrave 
played A to Mr. Disraeli’s B in the above 
alphabetical case, the latter beamed upon 
her indiscretion with one of his most in¬ 
scrutable smiles, ejaculated tenderly, “Oh, 
you darling! ” and passed on. Now if only 
Lord Salisbury could have hit upon the par¬ 
liamentary equivalent for “ darling-” 

To Dr. Traill, Lord Salisbury is, and 
perhaps rightly is, before all things a 
foreign minister. Of his home policy he 
has little that is good to say. 

“ European courts and cabinets,” says he rather 
finely, “ must know that to whatever external 
forces of restraint or defleotion his foreign 
policy, like that of all other English ministers, 
may be exposed, there is no public man in 
England who stands surety for English interests 
and English honour under heavier recogni¬ 
sances of blood and name. Nor can it be 
doubted that to the better informed and more 
educated body of Lord Salisbury’s countrymen 
this constitutes the chief source of their con¬ 
tentment with his rule.” 

But of his party and of his cabinet the 
criticism is severe. 

“ Its legislative record is still incomplete, 
and the time therefore has not yet arrived for 
a final review of its performances in this kind, 
though it is not even now too soon to say that 
toe judgment which awaits its legislation from 
the voice of all those who refuse to allow 
Opportunism to define Conservatism can by no 
possibility be wholly favourable." 

Lord Cranborae had prophesied that, if 
the Conservatives accepted the Reform Bill 
of 1867, they would be committing political 
suicide. 


Poems by the late William Caldwell Rotcoe. 
Edited by his daughter, Elizabeth Mary 
Boscoe. (Macmillans.) 


“Those who,” says his biographer, “looking 
round toe House of Commons to-day and seeing 
that the benches opposite those oocupied by the 
Liberals seem still pretty well filled, are dis¬ 
posed to sneer at this prophecy as falsified, must 
be simply in the unhappy—or is it happy?— 
case of those to whom words supply as much 
mental and moral sustenance as facts. There 
is, indeed, ‘a Conservative party,’ and toe states¬ 
man who uttered toe above prediction has lived 
to lead it, but no one knows better than its 
leader that its true name is not Conservative, 
but Opportunist, and that the one principle 
upon which true Conservatism in any age and 
in any country must depend for its vitality dis¬ 
appeared finally from English politics in 1867.” 

From which it would appear that Dr. Traill, 
like Keene’s old Scotchwoman, “ whiles has 
his doots o’ the meenister.” 

J. A. Hamilton. 


This reissue of Mr. Caldwell Boscoe’s poems 
leaves one with our old impression that Mr. 
Boscoe is a poet best represented in an 
anthology. He was a poet. His song was 
of the true fount, but it was very slender. 
In single sonnets, in many a detached 
passage, he gives us satisfying delight; but 
his poetry is not full enough in body to hold 
one in the bulk. Its colour is too elusive, 
its fragrance too volatile. It seems the 
poetry of a man whose blood ran a little too 
thin, whose refinement was a little too re¬ 
fined, whose gentleness ‘was a little too 
gentle. A voice “ low and sweet ” is an 
excellent thing in a poet as well as in woman, 
but it can be pitched so low that it is 
hard to catch its timbre. It was so with 
Mr. William Caldwell Boscoe, though it 
is noticeable that, in his descent from 
literary parentage, he marks a distinct 
advance in poetical power. Indeed, the 
Boscoe family are a rare instance of literary 
power being cumulative from one generation 
to the next. Usually, as one well knows, 
this is by no means the case. William 
Boscoe, so ardently commemorated by 
Washington Irving, wrote that sonnet on 
leaving his books whioh breathes so real a 
sorrow that it will long keep his memory 
green. In William Stanley Boscoe the voice 
grew stronger, though in no such degree as 
we next hear it in the sonnets of his son 
whose poems lie before us. 

These were first collected by his son-in- 
law, Mr. William Hutton, who prefaced 
them with a memoir and criticism of great 
interest. Mr. Hutton, if I remember aright, 
laid special stress on Mr. Boscoe’s critical 
essays, which he at the same time also 
collected. These, indeed, show a critical 
gift of the calm Arnoldian order, and 
possess a real distinction of treatment. 
They would bear reprinting entire much 
better than the poems, of which a small 
selection would do Mr. Boscoe greater 
justice. 

Miss Boscoe hesitated, she tells us, 
whether to print the two plays of 
“Eliduke” ana “ Violenzta ” entire, or 
to represent them by selections. She has 
chosen the former course. Perhaps it was 
the best, for plays, of all forms of writing, 
are ill-represented by selection. At the 
same time “ Yiolenzia,”’tho maturer of the 
two dramas, would have been more than 
sufficient; for though in that Mr. Bosooe 
shows a real dramatic hold of his hero, 
Earl Ethel, yet the drama in his hands was 
more a Shaksperean convention than an 
instinctive vehicle of expression. All 
through the phrasing is almost painfully 
Shaksperean, though none the less often 
forcible and beautiful: 

' Look, how the heavy-foliaged elm-trees stand, 

Like clustered pictures in the western sky; 

And there a fainter blue doth still betray 
Where bright Apollo had his bedding-place. 

High overhead the angels light their lamps, 

And with rich gifts and precious influence 
Walk the night-wandering winds. Look up, 

my Ethel! 

When on the glances of the upturned eye 
The plumed thoughts take travel, and ascend 
Through the unfathomable purple mansions, 
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Threading the golden fires, and ever climbing 
As il ’twere homewards winging,—at such time 
The native soul, die trammelled of dim earth, 
Both know herself immortal, and sits light 
Upon her temporal perch.” 

Mr. Boscoe’s best-known sonnet is prob¬ 
ably that beginning— 

“ Like a musician that with flying finger 
Startles the voice of some new instrument.” 

I will quote one less familiar, of no less 
beauty—an Amiel-like sigh of frustration: 

“ The bubble of the silver-springing waves, 
Castalian music, and that flattering sound, 

Low rustling of the loved Apoltian leaves, 

With which my youthful hair was to be crowned, 
Grow dimmer in my ears; while Beauty grieves 
Over her votary, less frequent found, 

And, not untouched by storms, my life-boat 
heaves 

Through the splashed ocean-water, outward 
bound. 

And as the leaning mariner, his hand 
Clasped on his ear, strives trembling to reclaim 
Some loved lost echo from the fleeting strand, 

So lean I back to the poetic land; 

And in my heart a Bound, a voice, a name 
Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring 
flame.” 

It is tbe paradox of such natures to best 
express themselves in the very sigh in which 
they mourn the impossibility of expression. 

Richard Le Gallienne. 


DAISIES FROM OLD-WORLD FIELDS. 

Marguerites du Temps passe. Par Mme. 

James Darmesteter, nee Mary Robinson. 

(Paris: Axmand Collin & Cie.) 

Poetry, history, biography, fiction—Mme. 
Darmesteter has already shown a versatile 
pen when writing in her native English; 
and now she sends us over a book of stories 
written in French, and mainly in the French 
of a day long since gone by. How enter¬ 
prising and full of courage these ladies are! 

Of course it is easy to nickname any 
attempt to revive an obsolete form of 
language, and “ Wardour-street English ” 
is a taking term. But, after all, a nick¬ 
named thing may be a very good thing— 
just as, to the expert, even Wardour-street 
may yield treasure. Though it be doubt¬ 
less true that Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s 
Calendar” would have gained by being 
written in the idiom of his own time, yet 
Chatterton’s Rowley poems are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but, in their sin¬ 
gular superiority to his unarchaic verse, 
suggest the most curious literary problems. 
Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques are supremely 
clever. Kingsley’s Heroes is one of 
the best children’s books ever written. 
Mme. Darmesteter has good precedent, 
therefore, and need stand in fear of no 
nicknames. Her “ Wardour-street French ” 
—if one may transplant the epithet—is 
graceful and facile, not so archaic as to 
necessitate a glossary, but deriving from its 
semi-obsolete form a certain pleasurable 
quaintness. 

That the antique spirit is invariably main¬ 
tained throughout, I shall not say—though 
it is, no doubt, venturing on dangerous 
ground to question the perfect “historic 
sense ” of one who has so fully “ given her 

f roofs” in history as Mme. Darmesteter. 
’errette de Villequier, for instance, “ aged 
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fifteen years or thereabouts,” and writing 
at Chalons in 1446, describes the Duchess 
of Burgundy thus: “ This duchess was of 
the nation of the Portuguese; low of 
stature, dark and fat, as are usually the 
women of her race. And me-seemed that 
her eyes, which were too black, had a smell 
of garlic.” Did girls of fifteen, in 1446, 
talk so glibly of “race,” and was there so 
much “modernity” in their metaphors? 
Again, had the artistic temperament been 
so well analysed in 1518-that the Duchess 
Margaret of Austria would naturally 
have spoken thus to her peccant architect 
at Brou: “We forgive you because you 
are a great artist, and because we know 
that men of genius are no better than 
little children in the affairs of this 
world ? ” Is not this rather the speech of 
1830 than that of 1518 ? And one or two 
notes seem similarly to jar in “ Philippe le 
Cat ” and “ l’Aventure d’Antonio.” 

But these are trifles; nor certainly shall 
I reproach Mme. Darmesteter for the 
English, rather than French, feeling for 
poetical justice, which impels her to mete 
out final punishment to Mathieu de Mar- 
quivilliers for his cowardly abandonment 
of poor pitiful Alipz. Pessimism, the 
very clever M. Jules LemaStre has lately 
told us—told us rather as an axiom than as 
matter of argument—is the artistic stand¬ 
point from which to survey life. It is 
certainly the French artistic standpoint. 
We English like to see a rascal getting his 
deserts ; and that position, too, is quite 
artistically defensible. 

But a word as to the contents of this 
volume—as to the separate daisies from 
old-world fields gathered by Mme. Darme¬ 
steter into her posy. They are partly 
almost purely historical—as, for instance, 
the story of Mme. de la Roche, who 
loved too well a certain brother of Bran- 
tome, Captain Bourdeille, and died of 
her love—and partly what may be called 
historical novelettes : “ Philippe le Cat,” a 
tale of Joan of Arc’s days; “La vraie 
Ystoire de Blanche-Rose et de la belle 
Sybille,” who again for her love came to 
a sad end; “ Alipz,” who, poor child, is 
thrown out to the drunken soldiery, in 1382, 
as a hare might be thrown among a pack 
of curs ; and “ Les Ballades de la Dauphine,” 
the sad story of Margaret of Scotland, wife 
of that grim Dauphin afterwards known 
in history as Louis XI. The sixteenth- 
century tale of “ La Giroflee,” borrowed 
from the “ Novella of Messer Gioy. Batt. 
Giraldi Cinthio,” has already been well told 
in verse by Mme. Darmesteter under the 
title of “ The Red Clove.” 

“ How sweet, how sweet it is,” sings 
Alfred de Vigny, “to listen to the stories 
of the past”; and, though these gathered 
daisies are, for the most part, not joyous at 
all, suggesting rather the flowers of Pro¬ 
serpine’s garden than of the open sunlit fields 
and bright free air, yet it would be unjust 
to deny that in their sadness too there is 
something sweet. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


Canon and Text of the Old Testament. By 

Prof. Franz Buhl. Translated by the 

Rev. John Macpherson. (Edinburgh: 

T. & T. Clark.) 

A translator is, in a very real sense, an 
author. He takes into his mind the 
thoughts of the book which he is to trans¬ 
late ; he masters them, and then gives them 
expression in accordance with the idiomatic 
usage of the language into which he is 
translating. He should not paraphrase, nor 
should he transliterate. He is under moral 
obligation to do his work accurately, and to 
truthfully reproduce his author’s thought. 
If he is fake to his trust, he not only 
wrongs his author, but he also sins against 
his readers, and betrays all who confidingly 
trust him. Alas, it often happens that 
translators do not feel the weight of 
responsibility which rests upon them, and 
as a result inferior, if not worthless, trans¬ 
lations are produoed. The book which we 
are considering is an excellent example of 
how lightly some men regard this responsi¬ 
bility. 

Dr. Buhl occupies the chair at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig made vacant by the 
death of one of the most distinguished 
Hebrew scholars of the century — Dr. 
Delitzsch. His book is clear, critical, and 
scholarly, and is a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject which it treats. It 
is very much to be regretted that the trans¬ 
lation comes far short of doing justice to 
thk meritorious and excellent work. 

There are a score or more of typographical 
errors, (1) some of which either render 
sentences unintelligible, or mako them sin 
against good English, while (2) others by 
making fake statements impugn the scholar¬ 
ship of the learned author. Only a few 
examples can here bo given: (1) In order 
to make an involved sentence intelligible 
“two” (p. 199, 1. 10) must be read in 
place of “has." See also p. 157, 1. 6, 
where instead of “ translation ” read 
“translator.” P. 55, 1. 30, “the list of 
contents show,” &c.; also p. 42, 1. 26. 
“ for the occurrence referred must have,” 
&c. Such mistakes are numerous. (2) 
On p. 100,1. 2, we read, “ for even then the 
substitution of mrv for must havo 

become very general practice.” Every 
scholar knows that this never was the prac¬ 
tice. The author makes the very opposite 
statement. On p. 82 the author speaks of 
different editions of the Hebrow Bible, and 
desires to mention those of Hahn and of 
Theile, but he is made to say “ the edition 
of Hahn and Theile.” 

Mistranslations. — The plea of “ typo¬ 
graphical errors ” may, as a mantle of 
charity, cover such mistakes as are men¬ 
tioned above, but it will not suffice to excuse 
the many erroneous translations which 
show either culpable carelessness or abso¬ 
lute ignorance. The entire book is honey¬ 
combed with mistranslations which not only 
give inadequate statements of what the 
author says, but ako often misrepresent 
him. It k impossible, in thk article, to 
make mention of all the many erroneous 
translations, but a few may be given by way 
of illustration and proof of the statement 
just made. 
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On p. 32 (§ 9) wo road: 

“ The actual facts of histoxy to which the un¬ 
fortunately too rare witnesses made use of in 
the preceding sections point, have often necessi¬ 
tated the setting aside of conceptions at which 
men had arrived in a half a priori way from 
accepted theories, the pre-supposition of which, 
as a rule, was that the Old Testament canon 
must have been collected by a single authori¬ 
tative act, which had most likely taken plaoe 
at an early period.” 

The original German is: 

“ Die geschichtliche Wirklichkeit, auf welche 
die in den vorhergehenden § § benutzten, leider 
nur sparlich vorhandenen Zeugnisse hinweisen, 
hat oft Dars tell ungen den Platz riiumen miissen, 
zu denen man auf halb apriorischen Wege, von 
bestimmten Theorien aus, gelangte, und deren 
Voraussetzung in der Hegel war, dass der 
alttestamentliche Kanon durch einen einzigen 
autoritativen, mdglichst friihe geschehenen Akt 
gesammelt sein miisse.” 

Which we may translate thus: 

“ It is unfortunate that only the few witnesses, 
whioh we have mentioned in the foregoing sec¬ 
tions, are now extant. These witnesses point 
to historical realities which often had to give 
place to representations which were reached in 
a half a priori way by men who started from 
definite theories. The supposition on which 
these representations usually rested was, that 
the canon of the Old Testament must have been 
collected, at a very early date, by a single 
authoritative aot.” 

On pp. 33—35 the author treats of the 
well known, and until recent times generally 
accepted, theory which represents the canon 
as having been formed by “The Great 
Synagogue.” After discussing this theory 
fully, and stating his objections to it, he is 
made to draw the following meaningless 
conclusion: 

“ Hence it cannot be supposed that the idea 
was ever entertained of connecting the Great 
Synagogue with what is properly regarded as 
the formation of the prophetical canon.” 

The author’s conclusion really was: 

“Consequently, when the formation of the 
prophetical canon is correctly understood, the 
Great Synagogue cannot for a moment be con¬ 
sidered as connected with such formation.” 

In the first sentence of § 30, on p. 90, 
we read “ which are no longer extant,” 
given as a translation of “ die uns selbst 
unzugiinglich sind.” Thus, the author is 
made to declare that certain well known 
MSS. are no longer extant. “ For the Law 
cannot be satisfactorily translated” (denn 
das Gesetz liisst sich nicht befriedigend 
iibertragen) is rendered (p. 109, 1. 31) “ for 
the Law cannot be translated with im¬ 
punity.” P. 205, 1. 15, “ eckigen ‘ Tam ’ 
schrift ” is translated “ somewhat rectangu¬ 
lar ‘ Tam ’ writing,” instead of “ angular 
‘ Tam ’ script.” “ Tiber Luthers Hand- 
bibel,” &c., is rendered (p. 84,1. 7) “ On 
Luther’s manual edition,” &c. 

On p. 100, 1. 27, “ iibelklingend ” (ill- 
sounding, or coarse) is rendered “ unlucky.” 
At the bottom of p. 168, the translator 
speaks of a time when certain transla¬ 
tions of the Bible “ had been trans¬ 
mitted orally, and were still in a fluid 
state.” On p. 241, he speaks of the 
“ condition of the text in the post- 
Christian times.” One can suppose that 


he intends the first centuries after Christ, 
but the phrase properly means the time 
after the Christian era, which is nonsense. 

“ Eine Federzeichnung der Sprache ” is 
rendered (p. 210, 1. 5) “ a sketch with the 
pen of speech,” and thus the meaning of 
the sentence is lost. This list of mis¬ 
translations could be extended almost 
indefinitely. 

The English used. —The translator is very 
unfortunate in his use of English. He 
is enamoured of the German construction 
of sentences. He uses English words, but 
seems to think in German, and as a result 
there is often great indefiniteness and un¬ 
certainty as to what he is really trying to 
express. For samples of his style see 
quotations in the preceding paragraph. 
Space will permit the addition of only a 
sentence or two more. On p. 165 we read: 

“ Only the unfortunately incomplete Collection 
of Variations by Vercellone affords a valuable 
contribution to a future reconstruction of the 
Vulgate text, especially in this way, that these 
variations show how many fragments of the 
old Latin translations, therefore, from the LXX. 
have been intruded into the Vulgate.” 

The translator does not seem to get any 
grip on his author’s thought, and often simply 
substitutes English words for German, re¬ 
gardless of the idiomatic differences of the 
two languages. For example, on p. 232 we 
read: - “In the form in which the Old 
Testament Textual criticism is presently 
conducted, it is a young phenomenon.” 
What the author actually says is: “In der 
Gestalt, in welcher die alttestamentliche 
Textkritik gegenwiirtig getrieben wird, ist 
sie eine junge Erscheinung.” That is to 
say, “ Textual criticism, as it is at present 
conducted, is of recent appearance.” 

Wrong References. —This book is nearly 
as faulty in its citations as in its render¬ 
ings. The fourth edition of Bleek’s 
Einleitung (a one volume book) is quoted as 
vol. iv. (see p. 23, 1. 18 ; 28, 1. 24). It is 
often referred to without indicating the 
edition (p. 71, 1. 7 ; 112, 1. 17, &c.) ; and it 
is also called Wellhausen-Bleek, Einleitung 
(see p. 115, 1. 33; 139, 1. 31, and often). 
One might suppose that the references were 
to three different books. The 3rd edition 
of Eichorn’s Einleitung is quoted as vol. iii. 
(see p. 54,1. 14). On p. 98,1. 32 the refer¬ 
ence to “p. 134” should read “pages 
1—34.” “ irenaeus, adv. Haeres, § 52 ” (on 
page 155) should be “Irenaeus—see § 52.” 
Such mistakes are found all through the 
book. 

While the original work is intended for 
the scholar, yet, on account of its many 
references, it is also of inestimable value as 
a guide to the student. Such misleading 
citations as are mentioned above make this 
translation a “ blind guide,” which may at 
any time lead us astray. It is very unfor¬ 
tunate that the author should have received 
his first introduction to the English-speak¬ 
ing world through such a translation. 

To write an adverse criticism of any 
literary work is, for me, an ungrateful task; 
and yet justice to an author who is mis¬ 
represented and justice to my English fellow 
students seemed to call for a review of this 
book. 

F. A. Rem ley. 


By A. L. Glyn. (Bristol: 
By Reginald Lucas. 


NOVELS. 

Melmoth the Wanderer. By Charles Robert 
Maturin. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Man and a Brother. By Mrs. Herbert 
Martin. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
Eternal Enmity. By Francis Francis. In 
2 vols. (White.) 

A Vicar’s Wife. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

(Methuen ) 

£50 for a Wife. 

Arrowsmith.) 

Dunwell Parra. 

(Frederick Warne.) 

Victory at Last. By E. G. May. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

The Old Stone House , and other Stories. By 
Anna Katherine Green. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Melmoth the Wanderer had in its day a won¬ 
derful popular vogue ; but it had also the 
still better fortune to win the enthusiastic 
admiration of various distinguished persons 
both in England and on tho Continent. 
Many years after its publication Baudelaire, 
whose sombre genius had something in 
common with Maturin’s, wrote of that 
“ Celebre voyageur Melmoth, la grand creation 
satanique du reverend Maturin” ; and asked, 
“ Quoi de plus grand, quoi de plus puissant 
relativement a la pauvre humanity que oe pile 
et ennuye Melmoth ? ” 

Baudelaire’s enthusiasm might have been 
counted upon, but Balzac went further, and 
placed Melmoth among the masterpieces. 

II fut en effet la type du Don Juan de 
Moliere, du Faust de Goethe, du Manfred de 
Byron, et du Melmoth de Maturin. Grands 
images tracees par les plus grands genies de 
l’Europe.” 

Probably to most readers nowadays these 
eulogies will seem overcharged and almost 
incomprehensible. They will feel that 
Melmoth, with the eyes which used to 
frighten Thackeray and his school com¬ 
panions, is far too melodramatically elabo¬ 
rated to be impressively satanic; and the 
comparison to the heroes of Moliere, Goethe, 
and Byron will strike them as hardly less 
than a jugement saugrenu. But it is not only 
unfavourable comparisons that are odious, 
and if Melmoth be considered on its own 
merits it must be regarded as a very 
remarkable example of weird and sombre 
invention. Maturin had not the shaping 
instinct : his famous romance, with its 
various narratives intertwined, like the 
stories in The Thousand and One Nights, 
is irritatingly deficient in form; but the 
fertility of outre imagination, the com¬ 
mand of all the resources of physical and 
mental horror, and the lurid picturesqueness 
which dominates such parts of the book as 
those devoted to the madhouse and the 
Spanish convent combine to make it one of 
the most striking works of the small school 
to which it belongs. Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels, Beckford’s Vathek, which is still 
read, and M. G. Lewis’s Monk, which is all 
but forgotten, are in all qualities of con - 
struction immeasurably superior to Melmoth ; 
but Maturin’s power as a novelist of passion 
puts him in a place apart. It is not likely, 
.perhaps it js not even desirable, that his 
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popularity should be revived; for his art, 
with all its power, lacked coherence and 
sanity. That he was in his way a master 
cannot, however, be denied; and now that 
there is once more a demand for pure 
romance, Melmoth will be read with interest, 
though perhaps with some wonder at the 
taste of the last generation but one. The 
introductory memoir gives a very realisable 
impression of Maturin’s curious personality, 
and the bibliography, with its collection of 
contemporary criticisms, seems to have been 
carefully compiled. 

Mrs. Herbert Martin has written several 
exceedingly good novels, and her latest 
book is not excelled by any of its pre¬ 
decessors. Those who read a novel for the 
sake of the story alone may wish that the 
author’s reference to the parallelism between 
A Man and a Brother and Mr. Besant’s 
Armorel of Lyonesse had been put into a 
postscript instead of a prefatory note; but 
the secret of Gordon Monro’s share in the 
work of his brother Julius, the fashionable 
portrait painter, is a tolerably open one; 
and in the guessing of it fairly shrewd 
readers will hardly need the clue supplied. 
Gordon Monro is an interesting and pathetic 
figure. Bobbed of hope and energy by 
the false charge which has clouded his 
youth, he falls back upon the stimulants 
and opiates which drive him quickly down 
the slope to Avernus; and when he accepts 
his brother’s contemptuous offer — con¬ 
temptuous because it could only have been 
made to a man who was regarded as 
thoroughly degraded—Gordon feels, and 
not unreasonably, that Avernus has been 
reached, and that there is no re-treading 
the upward path. Seeing that the stories 
of Mr. Besant and Mrs. Martin were 
written quite independently of each other, 
it is rather interesting to note that both 
writers reverse what might be called 
the obvious method of presentation. In A 
Man and a Brother as in Armorel of Lyonetee 
two men co-operate in a disgraceful decep¬ 
tion ; and in each story the weight of crush¬ 
ing shamo and remorse is felt, not by the 
man who plans the fraud and reaps the 
profits of it, but by the poor wretch who in 
his need has sold his soul, or rather given 
it away. There is a fine subtlety of truth¬ 
fulness in Mrs. Martin’s rendering of the 
attitudes of Julius and Gordon Monro when 
they become awaro that Marjorie Fletcher 
has discovered their secret. Gordon is 
crushed, not because he feels his degrada¬ 
tion for the first time, but because Marjorie’s 
knowledge accentuates and emphasises his 
own consciousness: Julius is simply annoyed 
and, in a mild way, discomfited, as he might 
be by the non-arrival of an important letter 
or parcel. It is rather a pity that in one 
passage certainly—and it may be thought 
in more than one—Mrs. Martin spoils a fine 
study by exaggeration and over-colouring. 
In the scene in the cave at Shellford essential 
truth is sacrificed, partly to sentimental 
prettiness and partly to the necessity for 
filling out a third volume; but probably 
no one knows this better than Mrs. Martin 
herself. Faultless novels are few, and they 
are not always entertaining. A Man and a 
Brother is not faultless; but with all faults, 
naped and imnamed, it is a capital story, 


Mark Twain in one of his sketches tells 
us of a novelist whose “ mind was a chaos 
and that chaos in a state of extravagant 
activity.” It would not be easy to hit upon 
a better description of what must have been 
the condition of the mind of Mr. Francis 
Francis while engaged in the writing of 
Eternal Enmity. The book seems to aim at 
being blood-curdling: it succeeds only in 
being utterly bewildering. It also seems to 
aim at being in some way edifying, for the 
title is explained by the citation on the first 
page of the words from Genesis addressed 
to the serpent: “ I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
ana her seed ”; but though the principal 
character ends a very objectionable 
career by becoming a veritable serpent, 
it is by no means easy— as a matter 
of fact it is impossible—to discover what 
Mr. Franck is driving at. If a book is not 
entertaining and not instructive, and not 
thrilling in a convincing sort of way, there 
is something wrong about it; and there is a 
good deal that is wrong about Eternal 
Enmity. 

The Bev. Markham Fletcher in Miss 
Dickinson’s clever story, A Vicar’s Wife, is 
a masterpiece of caustic portraiture. It may 
perhaps be a little too caustic for perfect 
dramatic art. The author holds a brief for 
the prosecution, and the forensic presenta¬ 
tion of character has its limitations, but 
there can be no doubt as to the skill and 
energy with which Miss Dickinson conducts 
her case. It must be admitted that it is a 
tolerably easy case to conduct. There is 
no complexity about the character of the 
Beverend Markham: no call for delicate or 
discriminating handling. He is a liar, a 
jealous fool, a domestic tyrant, a con¬ 
temptible braggart, a bully, and a coward; 
and his eloquent spirituality is such very 
thin veneer that one wonders why Lucia 
Wilbraham did not discover the fraud before 
marriage instead of after it. Mr. Fletcher 
is, however, thoroughly alive, and his full- 
blooded vitality distinguishes him from most 
members of Ms tribe, for in most fiction 
save that of the masters the utter scamp is 
apt to be as shadowy as the perfect hero— 
too mechanically symmetrical to compel 
belief. There is no such shadowiness about 
Miss Dickinson’s vicar; and though the story 
is practically a book of one character, that 
character suffices to give it weight and 
interest. 

£50 for a Wife is an expanded shilling 
shocker, or rather it resembles the stories 
wMch used to adorn the pages of the London 
Journal and Reynolds' Miscellany in the days 
when the shilling shocker was yet in the 
future. There are mysteries and murders 
and abductions in plenty, and as complete 
an absence of probability as the most exact¬ 
ing housemaid or shopboy could possibly 
demand. These tMngs constitute its merits: 
its demerits need not be indicated here. 

If the tale just noticed be found unduly 
exciting by those who have the hardihood 
to read it, they may with advantage turn to 
Dunwell Parva, which will serve as a capital 
sedative. It is very dull, perhaps because 
it is intended to be very edifying, 
and the dulness is a good deal more 


impressive than the edification. It deala 
mainly with the mild misdeeds of a young 
nobleman who reminds us of the criminal 
to whom the magistrate addressed the 
remarkable words, “ Prisoner at the bar, 
Providence has blessed you with health and 
a good education; instead of which you go 
about the country stealing ducks.” Viscount 
Byde does not steal ducks, but instead of 
being a good Tory and Churchman, as with 
his perfect training he ought to be, he turns 
Bamcal and dabbles in free-tMnking. This 
is of course very sad and bad and mad; but 
over-much grief is needless, for in the last 
chapter the aristocratic prodigal sees the 
error of his ways and returns to the true 
political and ecclesiastical faith. All very 

S r no doubt, but the reverse of ex- 
ting. 

Victory at Last is simply a rather pretty 
story for young people written with a 
decidedly Evangelical bent. It has little 
individual quality, though it is a very fair 
specimen of the large class of books to wMch 
it belongs. The characters represent con¬ 
ventional types, and the religious conversa¬ 
tions are sometimes a little forced and un¬ 
natural ; but the story is one that will 
interest the audience for whom Miss May 
writes, and it seems to be by no means a 
small one. 

Miss Anna Katherine Green’s three short 
stories are readable and interesting but in 
no way remarkable, though the secret in 
the title-tale is well kept. “A Mysterious 
Case ” is rather commonplace; but the story 
of A Memorable Night ” is ingeniously 
planned and very well told, and is decidedly 
the best thing in the book. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE. 

The Siege of Lucknow, a Diary. By the Hon. 
Lady Inglis. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) This 
womanly and unaffected narrative will be read 
with interest by those—we fear they are not 
numerous—who care to have a renewal of the 
sensations arising out of the Indian Mutiny of 
thirty-five years ago. Many versions of the 
heroic defence of Lucknow have been given to 
the world since then—versions military and 
versions domestic—so that all mankind may be 
said to have enjoyed the opportunity of 
studying the audacity of the men, the patience 
of the women, the whole grand display of 
virtues whioh, in excusable pride, we call 
“^British.” The author is fain to admit that 
the appearance of the book is untimely; and, 
indeed, the cream has long since been skimmed 
from her diary (see, for example, the ninth 
chapter of Mr. Holmes’s work). It therefore 
seems a pity that Lady Inglis, if she was bent 
upon adding to the personal pictures of that 
tiagio time, did not throw her materials into 
a new and more connected form. Few stories, 
certainly, can better deserve to be preserved 
among the popular archives. The charming 
undulating grounds shown to visitors of to-day 
“ The Residency ” at Lucknow can afford 
but little notion of the space wherein more 
than a thousand Europeans, male and female, 
cooped up with a crowd of servants and sepoys, 
defended their lives for fifteen weeks. “ Rained 
on with shot and shell,” tried by hunger and 
disease, with guns of position within a hundred 
and fifty yards of their wall, reinforced at 
last, but not relieved, they owed their safety 
to their own brave hearts and the 
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foresight of the great man whose tomb, 
with its modest, self-dictated inscription, still 
marks the last bed of Henry Lawrence. Be¬ 
lieved at last (after near six months’ leaguer) 
they left their perilous guard with indignant 
regret. On arriving at Cawnpore the ladies of 
the party were received with the fires of a 
fresh conflict; and when they had escaped 
from Wyndham’s disaster, and, after minor 
adventures, reached Calcutta, it was only to 
embark on board a mail steamer which was 
wreoked on the rocks of Ceylon—so that they 
lost their remaining property and barely saved 
their lives. The story, then, can bear to be 
retold; and, if one feels inclined to blame the 
crndity of the form, one must, not the less, 
thank Lady Inglis for the value of the sub¬ 
stance. Of the ability and character of Sir H. 
Lawrence, in particular, abundant testimony is 
here recorded ; and though he died on the 
third day of the siege, he may be said to be 
the real protagonist, watching his charge from 
the tomb ana saving them after his own life 
was lost. One word more of criticism must be 
allowed. Lady Inglis should have got the 
spelling revised; not only are Asiatic words 
transmuted almost beyond the possibility of 
recognition, but no sufficient care is taken to 
give the names of Europeans correctly. Thus, for 
instance, her husband’s secretary—afterwards 
Sir G. Couper, Bart., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province—is always mentioned as “Mr. 
Cowper.” Such small flaws may not impair 
the value of a book, but they interfere with 
the pleasure of the reader. All sueh records 
have undoubtedly a real practical value. Who 
can tell how much may have been done by the 
men of those days to save trouble to our own 
and to other nations ? It was once asked of a 
great modern soldier why Napoleon always 
succeeded in beating his enemies up to Water¬ 
loo. And his answer was, “ Because up to 
Waterloo he had never enoountered an English 
army.” The handful of men who held a 
garden wall for months against a disciplined 
force of 15,000 soldiers, backed by a revolted 
kingdom, gave strong corroboration to these 
words of the Marshal Duke of Saldanha; 
and it is probable that foreign observers 
generally think as he did, only we might not 
always have a Lawrence to prepare and inspire 
our action. So long, indeed, as Lord Roberts 
remains in the chief command, India may be 
looked upon as absolutely safe. The lesson of 
Lucknow has not been lost on this wise and 
skilful officer: he has-chosen a number of sites 
where camps of refuge can be formed; all 
capable Europeans are in future to perform 
compulsory military service. With a Landwehr 
of some, eighty thousand men, and the forces of 
loyal native chiefs under British officers, it may 
be hoped that our countrymen and their 
innocent children will never again be exposed 
to the horrors of Cawnpore or the terrors of 
Lucknow. .Verily, the sufferings of those sad 
times were not in vain. 

A Dream of Other Days. By Col. Fife- 
Cookson. (Eegan Paul & Co.) Arthur 
North wood, son of a country gentleman of 
moderate means, has the misfortune to love 
Lady Ella, daughter of Lord Corbury, and 
finding that the disorder is not likely to yield 
to aught but change of air and scene, obtains 
through his father—to whom he confides his 
case—a commission in a rifle corps, and departs 
forthwith in a troopship from Portsmouth to 
aid in quelling the Indian Mutiny. Arrived 
before the rebel oity of “ Brahmapore,” he 
hastens to distinguish himself by a piece of 
service of which none can say that, if magni¬ 
ficent, it was not war; for he strolls into the 
main gate of the city, kills the guards, and 
“ nails the door ” open. What came of this feat 
is not very clear to the non-military reader, 
for the capture of the town appears to have 


been due to a sanguinary battle. The native 
chief attempts to escape by letting himself 
down over the back wall, but the rope breaks. 
At his consequent decease his widow is led 
forth to perform the rite of Suttee; but the 
inevitable Arthur turns up, and, aided by a 
pistol and hints of a supporting British picket, 
drives off the Brahmans and saves the lady. 
She is young and beautiful, and the effect of 
her eyes produces in the ensign’s breast some 
conflict; but the memory of the absent Ella 
prevails at last, and the Hindu widow is sent 
off, perhaps to a zenana mission, perhaps to a 
normal school. In any case, capital is made 
of the affair by Northwood’s enemies. Lord 
Corbury, who had been sent out to India to 
put matters to rights, brings out his daughter 
with him and also a Bussian of great wealth who 
was a suitor for her hand, and who persuades 
her that her Arthur is faithless. But in the 
Viceregal Lodge at Simla the whole strength 
of the company is finally reunited, and Prince 
Gurieff is thrown over for the poor but dis¬ 
tinguished British officer. Seeking to bury his 
disappointment in field sports, the Muscovite 
millionaire repairs to the Dehra Doon in search 
of big game. Unhappily his example is 
shortly followed by the Viceregal staff, to 
which Ensign Northwood has, naturally, 
become attached; and an unexpected meeting 
in the Hard war jungles is made the occasion 
of a duel with rifles, in which Gurieff is killed. 
The magistrate of the Doon appears to have 
taken a lenient view of the affair, in spite of 
which, however, the ensign is committed to 
take his trial before the High Court of Calcutta. 
In some not very simple development of the 
evidence of “ GuriefTs native,” the innocence 
of Northwood is made out; he is acquitted by 
the Court, and the curtain falls upon the 
happiest conclusion. If this story had been 
told in the grim simplicity of Mr. Budyard 
Kipling’s prose, something might perhaps 
have been made of it. The battle is not ill- 
described, and the frustrated Suttee affords 
scope for a still more exciting scene. But the 
gallant author’s attempt to relate these things 
in the manner of “ Childe Harold ” has ended 
in a string of stanzas always anaesthetic and 
sometimes incorrect, alike in prosody and 
grammar. “ Baj ” rhymes to “ charge,” and 
“arms” to “palms”; the syntax, in the 
narrative parts especially, is often unintel¬ 
ligible ; as for metre, let anyone try to scan 
such a oouplet as this : 

“ Daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, 

Inspired no lovelier sound.” 

But the piece is written in evident good faith, 
and the modest lines of the last stanza are 
well-suited to disarm ill-bred criticism: 

“ But if my lyre, though touched with little power, 
Could bid you while away, perchance, the hour, 
Then not In vain the minstrel’s effort spent ; 
True sped the shaft from bow but feebly bent 
And aimed with erring eye.” 

Such literary labours leave no lasting mark; 
yet, in the midst of life’s cares, an “hour” 
may be worse spent than in listening to the 
unambitious strains of an old soldier who is 
both a scholar and a gentleman. 

Woman’s Influence in the East. By John J. 
Pool. (Elliot Stock.) It is a pity that so good a 
subject did not fall into more competent hands. 
Mr. Pool, who describes himself as “late of 
Calcutta,” has selected twenty-two examples 
of a text as true as it is untrite, viz., that 
“ woman in Eastern lands, though invisible to 
the eyes of the world, exerts a powerful 
influence not only over her friends at home, but 
on society at large.” But his selection is by 
no means exhaustive, or even well made. Three 
or four of his characters are mythical or 
legendary, and some of the most remarkable of 
Indian women are left out, while no characters 


from the history of any other Oriental country 
are given. No chronological order is observed, 
and the stories, taken at second or third hand 
from writers of every degree of merit, bewilder 
the mind like a sick man’s dream. Persons at 
all acquainted with Indian history -will readily 
call to mind cases which might make a real 
“ Legend of Good Women,” such as would not 
only enforce the axiom of Mr. Pool, but the 
still more important lesson that a life of per¬ 
petual subordination and self-sacrifice is a hard 
but potent teacher, owing to whose good offices 
the women of India, from the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest, have often proved 
themselves, both morally and intellectually, 
better than the men. Such were Bup-Mati, 
the “ Lucretia of Malwa” [ob. 1561), Durga 
Wati, the Gond Rani {ob. 1564), Chand Bibi, the 
heroic defender of Ahmadnagar {ob. 1599), 
Ahaliya Bai, the foundress of Indore {ob. circa 
1792), and the Bani of Jhansi, of whom Lord 
Strathnaim observed that she was the best 
soldier in the ranks of the rebels of 1857, and 
who died in a oavalry charge when her cause 
was lost, and her general had run away. None 
of these ladies are mentioned by Mr. Pool. 
In telling the stories of others, he has not 
shown the research or judgment requisite to 
keep him from the commonest errors. Without 
either familiarity with his subject, or adequate 
literary skill, it can hardly be deemed wonder¬ 
ful that he has produced one of those regret¬ 
table books that have no reason to exist. 
Woman’s Influence is neither valuable as a work 
of reference, nor worth reading as a romance. 

My Leper Friends. By Mrs. M. H, Hayes. 
(Thacker.) This little work is the record of 
some two years in Calcutta by a lady whose 
husband was the conductor of a sporting paper 
in that Indian oapital. The greater part of 
Mrs. Hayes’s record is an account of dis¬ 
interested and benevolent labours among a 
class of people who, whether in spite of their 
repulsiveness or in consequenoe of it, have been 
the subjects of much attention of late years. 
If it cannot be said that the author’s conduct 
of the leper cause in Calcutta was always 
remarkable for prudence and taste, it has at 
least had the stamp of ultimate success. Work¬ 
ing in India against the European officials is 
as hard as rowing against the tide in the 
Thames below bridge. Our lively contempor¬ 
ary Truth was appealed to by both sides, as 
some readers may remember—Mrs. Hayes 
giving a dark picture of the indecencies and 
sufferings in the Calcutta Asylum; while Mr. 
Justice Prinsep, the official visitor, character¬ 
ised her statements as “without foundation,” 
and “ the work of an hysterical, irresponsible 
woman seeking for notoriety.” Nevertheless, 
the lady has been justified by the logic of 
events. The worst of the evils ascribed by her 
to the management of the asylum have, as we 
are informed, been rectified; and the complete 
reorganisation of the institution—both for 
native and for European patients—only awaits 
the report of a governmental commission which 
has been inquiring into the whole subject. 
Great credit, therefore, is due to a lady who, 
by courageous and devoted attention, brought 
to light abuses which affected a particularly 
miserable class of our fellow-creatures, suffer¬ 
ing at once from a fearful affliction and from 
that perfunctory carelessness into which 
management is apt to slip when its mechanism 
is unwatched. The little book is an artless and 
apparently quite truthful record of r. kindly and 
useful undertaking. It is “illustrated” by 
some smudgy and otherwise unpleasant litho¬ 
graphs, which do not add to the interest of the 
narrative, and seem hardly needed to enable us 
to realise the nature of the argument. 
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win.) The educated native is having a trying 
time between the Anglo-Indian, who “ knows 
what he is up to,” and the Viceroys and other 
home-bred philanthropists, who persist in 
taking him at his own valuation. Mr. Malabari 
is a native of India who has attained a mastery 
of the English tongue which is almost de¬ 
pressing—one feels, as it were, ashamed to find 
one’s mother-language and a foreigner on suoh 
familiar terms. He has obtained complimentary 
letters from Prof. Max Muller, and even from 
that shy prude, the Laureate. Miss Florence 
Nightingale has contributed a preface to the 
selection of his writings which an enthusiastic 
admirer has put together in the volume before 
us; and Lord Lansdowne and Sir Andrew 
Scoble have been inspired by him to pass the 
“ Age of Consent Act,” whioh has so fluttered 
contemporary Hinduism. Yet Mr. Malabari is 
not a Hindu; and it might seem no wiser to 
adopt his views on such burning questions than 
for the government of these islands to shape 
its course on Church discipline by the advice 
of an intelligent Jew. Nevertheless, since Lord 
Beaconsfield took the side of the angels, such 
things have been; and Mr. Malabari probably 
takes himself and his mission very much as a 
matter of course. A great deal in the book 
will be found interesting by those who care to 
know how Orientals live, feel, and express 
themselves. The proceeds of the “ booklet ”— 
as Mr. Malabari’s admiring editor modestly 
describes his work—are to form the nucleus of 
a “Social Reform ” Fund; so that we must 
wish it well. But English readers ought to 
bear carefully in mind that a Bombay Parsi, 
steeped in Occidental culture, in no wav 
represents Hindu sentiment, and is not much 
of an authority on Hindu social needs. 

Mb. G. W. Forrest has reprinted in one con¬ 
venient octavo volume (Calcutta: Government 
Printing Office) the Introduction that he 
originally wrote for the three folio volumes, 
containing the Letters, Despatches, and other 
State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, 1772-1785. 
That work was reviewed in the Academy of 
Aug. 2, 1890. It need now only be repeated that 
the Introduction forms an authoritative sum¬ 
mary of the true story of Warren Hastings’s 
government, as derived from official sources. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The next volume of the “ Badminton Library,” 
to be published in the course of the summer, 
will be Mountaineering, with illustrations by 
Mr. H. G. Willink. Among the contributors 
are the well-known Alpine names of Messrs. 
W. M. Conway, C. T. Dent, Douglas Fresh- 
field, C. E. Matthews, C. Pilkington, and Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 

M. Chedomil Mijatovich, sometime Servian 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s—who still, 
we believe, resides in this country—has written, 
in English, the story of the capture of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453. The 
book, is based upon the latest historical 
researches, and will give biographical details 
about the Emperor Constantine XII., the last 
of the Palaeologi. 

The result of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s visit to 
Russia will be published by Mr. Heinemann, 
under the title of The Jew at Home : Impressions 
of a Summer and Winter spent with him, with 
illustrations. 

Mr. J. A. Fkoude’s new book, The Story of 
the Spanish Armada and Other Essays, will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans on April 23. 

The same publishers have in preparation a 
new edition, revised and enlarged, of Lieut.- 
General Sir George Cheeney’s Indian Polity 
(1868), which will embody the results of his 


ten years’ experience as military secretary and 
member of the governor-general’s oounciL 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co. will publish immediately a little volume 
by Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, president of the 
Folk-lore Society, entitled Ethnology in Folk¬ 
lore. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullkn announce a 
volume entitled Essex: Highways, Byways, 
and Waterways, written and illustrated by Mr. 
C. R. B. Barrett. The illustrations will oonsist 
of nine etchings and seventy other drawings, 
mostly architectural. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.—who seem to 
be making a speciality of colonial literature— 
announce, in addition to their Australasian 
Encyclopaedia and Australasian Dictionary of 
Biography, a volume by Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
to be entitled Round the Compass in Australia. 
It will contain a general summary of public 
affairs, with a description of life both m the 
towns and in the country, as well as notes on 
prominent personages. It will also be abund¬ 
antly illustrated. 

An Australian romance, by Mr. W. Carlton 
Dawe, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., under the title of Mount 
Desolation. 

The next volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
“ Victoria Library for Gentlewomen ” will be a 
novel by Miss M. Betham-Edwards, entitled, 
Two Aunts and a Nephew, whioh will be ready 
shortly after Easter. 

A volume of Lake Country Legends, re-told 
by Mr. Herbert V. Mills, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stook. 
It will be illustrated with eight drawings of 
historic scenes in the district, by Mr. Cuthbert 
Rigby. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. have in the press 
a translation of M. F. T. Perrens’ History of 
Florence, from the time of the Mediois to the 
fall of the Republic, by Miss Hannah Lynch. 
It is in three volumes, of which the first will be 
issued immediately. 

Mr. Horace Cox will shortly publish a 
third edition of the Anecdotal History of the 
British Parliament, by Mr. G. H. Jennings. 
The volume has received large additions, 
bringing the information in the several sections 
down to the opening of the session of 1892. 

The Rev. W. Bazeley, rector of Matson, 
Gloucester, and Mr. F. A. Hyett, of Painswick 
House, near Stroud, are engaged together upon 
a Gloucestershire Bibliography. They will be 
glad to receive information about any scarce 
books or tracts relating to the county or its 
inhabitants. 

We understand that the offer of £100 to the 
person who correctly guesses the author’s 
title—said to be related to the text—of an 
illustrated shilling tale issued not long ago 
from the Leadenhall Press has fallen flat. Of 
the first edition of ten thousand copies of this 
book, preliminarily christened Ouess the Title, 
we are told that nearly nine thousand copies 
remain on hand. The competition will be 
closed on June 30. 

A French translation of Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s firct novel has just appeared (Paris : 
Hetzel), under the title of La Fille a Lowrie. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Athenaeum Club by the committee, under 
their special powers: Mr. Francis Darwin, Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, and Prof. H. F. Pelham, of 
Oxford. 

The proposal to raise a fund for a Lancashire 
tribute to Ben Brierley—who is in his sixty- 
seventh year, and broken in health — has 
already resulted in the reoeipt of subscriptions 
amounting altogether to more than £250. 


Most of these come from Manchester; and it is 
now suggested that local oommittees should be 
formed in every town in the county. 

Mrs. Bond, daughter of R. H. Barham, 
the author of The Ingoldsby Legends, has 
placed his coat of arms in one of the windows 
of the hall of Ft. Paul’s School, which is now 
being decorated in this appropriate fashion. 

Messrs. George Philip & Son have pub¬ 
lished a “Simplex” Chart of Parliamentary 
Registration, 1892, oompiled by Major Ross ot 
Bladensburg, which is worthy ot the attention 
of political statisticians. In the first plaoe, it 
gives a map, coloured in the usual way, but so 
arranged in separate blocks that all the massed 
boroughs can be distinguished in their 
geographical relation. Then it enumerates all 
the constituencies in alphabetical order, with 
the present number of electors and the popula¬ 
tion according to the Census of 1891. Cardiff 
is the largest single-member constituency, with 
a population of 132,163, or nearly eight-fold 
that of Salisbury. Next come Wandsworth, 
with 113,233, and South West Ham with 
112,598, followed by Romford, Croydon, 
Deptford, and Walthamstow. It thus appears 
that the eastern and southern suburbs or the 
metropolis are emphatically the most under¬ 
represented part of the kingdom. But the 
number of electors is by no means in the same 
ratio as the number of inhabitants. Here is 
the order of the twelve largest constituencies, 
each with more than 15,000 electors: Hands- 
worth, Bootle, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
Cardiff, Huddersfield, Clitheroe, Romford, 
South Derbyshire, East Kent, Stretford, and 
Shipley. Here, it will be observed, the manu¬ 
facturing districts assert their supremacy. The 
same result is brought out yet more dearly in 
the table of averages. For example, we find 
that Lancashire and Cheshire have an average 
population of 66,539 to a seat, while Ireland 
has an average of only 45,691; Yorkshire has 
an average of 10,980 electors to a seat, while 
Ireland has an average of only 7201; theoounty 
constituencies of the North Midlands have 20*9 
doctors per hundred of population, while the 
metropolitan boroughs have only 12*7. Finally, 
the total doctorate of England has increased 
within the last five years by 405,728, or more 
than half the total electorate of Ireland, whioh, 
on the other hand, has remained absolutely 
stationary. Yet more curious is it to find that 
the electorate of Wales has increased by 32,386, 
and that of Scotland by only 19,077. 

The review in the Academy of April 2 of 
Mr. Kirby’s Annals of Winchester College has 
brought us several appreciative letters from old 
Wykehamists. Among others, Mr. W. Bliss 
writes from Rome that he has lately sent to 
the Public Record Office oopies of papers in the 
Vatican Archives relating to William of Wyke- 
ham and his Colleges, some of whioh he 
believes have never been published. But we 
regret to learn that we did less than justice to 
Mr. C. W. Holgate. His design of publishing 
a Register of the entire school had been formed 
long before Mr. Kirby’s list of members of the 
foundation only was published, though, as 
a result of that work, it was limited to Com¬ 
moners. We are glad to hear, too, that he is 
advancing steadily with the earlier period. 
As we have stated before, no lists of the 
admission of Commoners are in existence before 
the beginning of Moberly’s headmastership 
(1836). But Mr. Holgate has now aoquirea 
possession of a continuous set of Long Rolls 
from 1730 downwards; while for the period 
from 1800 to 1835, he is publishing an alpha¬ 
betical list of names in the Wykehamist from 
time to time, with request for further details. 
He is encouraged to go on with his laborious 
task by the gratifying fact that his first volume 
is already out of print. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The May number of the Antiquary will 
contain an illustrated article on the Wren 
Library of Linooln Cathedral; Mr. J. Bomilly 
Allen will write on “ Archaeology and Photo¬ 
graphy ” ; Mr. Wells on the recently discovered 
coffin-plate of Mrs. Qodolphin, immortalised by 
Evelyn; Mr. Andrew Oliver on the brasses in 
London Museums; and Prof. Halbherr a fur¬ 
ther instalment of his illustrated account of the 
excavations in Crete. A defence will be 
attempted, in the same number, of the 
slaughter of the surrendered garrison of 
Rmerwiok, Ireland, in 1580, by Lord Grey of 
Wilton—an action which brought about the 
proverbial “ Graia Fides,” or the faith of a 
Grey. 

The next number of the Albemarle (Sonnen- 
schein) will have for illustration an unpublished 
study by Sir Frederick Leighton, entitled, “ A 
Dead Borneo.” Among the artiolee will be : 
“APortrait of M. Renan,” by Mme. James 
Darmesteter; and "The Russian Famine, by 
Prof. Kovalevsky. 

The forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review will contain the following artiolee: 
“ The Social Doctrine of the Sermon on the 
Mount,” by the Bev. Charles Gore; “What is 
Justice ?—II. The Theory of Be ward,” by the 
Bev. H. Bashdall; “Pensions for the Aged,” 
by the Bev. W. Moore Ede; “ The Economical 
Administration of Law,” by Mr. Spencer L. 
Holland; “ Some Besults of the Great Dock 
Strike,” by the Hon. and Bev. James G. 
Adderley; “ A Dialogue on Co-operation,” by 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow; “ Beport on Social Legis¬ 
lation in Italy,” by Prof. Angelo Bertolini. 

In The Young Man for May, some hints on 
elocution will be given by Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Brandram; Mr. Mark Guy Pearse will con¬ 
tribute one of his Cornish stories; Mr. C. A. 
Berry will begin a series of articles on his 
recent tour round the world—describing, first 
of all, a voyage across the Atlantic with Mr. 
Budyard Kipling; and Miss Annie S. Swan 
will give some “ Glimpses of German Student 
Life.” There will also be a portrait and 
character-sketch of Mr. J. M. Barrie, and Dr. 
Parker will commence some articles on the 
religious difficulties of young men. 

Those interested in the “scientific” study 
of the hand are to have a monthly of their 
own, entitled the Palmist and Chirological 
Review. It will be edited by Mrs. K. St. Hill 
and Mr. C. F. Bideal, and published by the 
Beoord Press. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MARGUERITE D’ANGOULfeME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 

Born, April It, 1492. 

Lady, the pleasant tale of curious mirth, 

The jest demure or bold that fills your page, 
Are fallen from us in our sober age 
And make us lose the moment of your birth: 
For now a newer spirit walks the earth. 

Oisille and Parlamente no more engage 
Dull hours at Cauterets—labour ana wage 
Hare made your court at Nfirac little worth. 

Yet, Marguerite dee Marguerites,* you knew 

That hearts were wider than all creeds, and took 
True men to lore you both in life and death. 
Harot, Melanchthon found their rest with you, 
Babelais wrote for you his great third book, . 
Your Mtjrour held in trance Elizabeth, t 

Charles Sayle. 

Borne. 

* Let Marguerite* de la Marguerite det Princesses. 
The Queen’s poems, &c., were published under 
this title in 1547. 

t Le My roller de f Ante Picker esse. Translated 
by the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen. 
Published, with a preface, by John Bale. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the April number of Mind (Williams & New¬ 
gate), Mr. McTaggart continues his study on 
“ The Changes of Method in Hegel’s Dialectic,” 
and Mr. Johnson his development of “ The 
Logical Calculus.” Both articles are of a charac¬ 
ter not inviting to a hasty perusal, and they suf¬ 
ficiently maintain the gravity of the philosophic 

i 'oumal. Of more human interest, perhaps, is 
)r. Bain’s essay on “Pleasure and Pain.” 
This has not only a psychological but a bio¬ 
graphical interest; for it shows that, while in 
the main adhering to a view of mind reaohed 
years ago, the author has not allowed his 
thought to fossilise, but has on the contrary 
taken pains to keep it alive by assimilating new 
research and reconsidering his theory in the 
light of later observations and criticisms. The 
artiole illustrates in an exceptionally clear 
manner Dr. Bain’s happy combination of a 
firm grip of homely fact with a subtle and 
penetrating analysis. Under the head of 
“ Discussions,” Mr. 8. Alexander undertakes a 
chivalrous apology for the young iconoclast 
in the temple of German psychology, Dr. 
Miinsterberg, as against the invectives of some 
of his scandalised compatriots. It would seem 
as if this brilliant experimentalist and critic 
had found bis chief recognition in the ancient 
home of psychology. We note that Dr. 
Miinsterberg is to read a paper at the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Experimental Psychology 
to be held in London the first week in August 
next, when his English admirers will have the 
opportunity of making personal acquaintance 
with him. 

The current number of Folk-lore (David 
Nutt) opens with the address delivered by 
Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, on assuming the 
presidential chair in succession to Mr. Andrew 
Lang, at the annual meeting of the Folk¬ 
lore Society held last January. From the 
report of tike council, we learn that a paid 
secretary has now been appointed—Mr. F. A. 
Milne, of 11, Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn, who 
has undertaken to house any contributions 
towards a folk-lore library that may be 
forwarded to him. Among other aotive steps 
taken by the council, is to establish county 
branches, and to collect the local folk-lore that 
may already be printed in county histories, 
&c. Mr. BS. Sidney Hartland has already 
collected the folk-lore of Gloucestershire. Mrs. 
Gomme also is continuing the collection of 
Feasten Cakes, which created such interest at 
the recent Congress, and would be glad of any 
information forwarded to her at 1, Beverly 
Villas, Barnes Common. Of the articles in this 
number, the most interesting is that in which 
Mr. Alfred Nutt discusses the Lay of Eliduc, 
in connexion with the Marchen of Little Snow- 
White. He claims to have proved that 

“The Gaelic tale of Gold-tree and Silver-tree, 
collected in North Scotland within the last few 
years, must be looked upon as the representative 
of a tale which flourished in the tenth century, a 
literary offshoot of which was the Lay of Eliduc, 
and which may have been carried by Breton 
minstrels to Southern Italy, by Danish Vikings to 
North Germany, and there have given rise to the 
Schneewittchen group of stories.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
general literature. 

Aulabd, A. Le cults de la raison et le culte de IV'tre 
supreme. Etude historians. Paris: Alcan. 8 fr. SO c. 

Babbby d’Aukbvii.ly, J. Theatre contemporain (nouvelle 
sSrie) 1870—1S88. Faria: Treeae. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Baaraztsa, A. Waterloo: etude. Paris: Leroux. DO e. 

Gottwald, B. Catalogue codieum menu scriptorum qui 
aaaervantur in bibliotheca monasterii 0. S. B. Engel- 
bergenaia in Helvetia. Freiburg-i.-H.: Herder. IS M 

HalAvy, L. KariharL Paris: Calmann Levy. 3 fr. 80 c. 

Lobbboso, C., et K. Laboui. Le crime politique et lea 
revolutions, Paris: Alcan. 18 fr. 


Holtzs, Graf. H. v. Gesammelte Sohriften u. Dnk- 
wUrdigkeiten. l. Bd. Zur Lebensgesohiehte. Berlin 
Hittler. 7 H. 

Montabgis, F. L'esthetique de Schiller. Paris: Aloan. 
4 fr. 

Scabtazzihi, G. A. Dante-Handbuch. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. 9 M. 

Schmid, H. A Geachiohte der Erziehung vom Anfawg an 
bis auf unsere Zeit. FortgefQhrt v. G. Schmid. 3 BS. 
S. Abtlg. Stuttgart: Cotta. 10 H. 

Sexbuil, Courcelle. La Sooiete modems: etudes morales et 
politique*. Paris: Guillaumin. 5tr. 

Silvkstbk, Amend. La Russia: impressions, portraits, 
paysages. Paris: Charpentler. 8 fr. 60 e. 

Spitta, Ph. Zur Muaik. Berlin: Paetel. 9 H. 

Thomas, Gabriel. Michel-Ange podte. Etude sur l'expces¬ 
sion de l'amour platonique Sana la poesie italienne du 
moyen Age et dels Renaissance (He — 16 e SiOnles). Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 8 fr. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

Chababxbs, la Comte H. de. Histoire genealoaique de la 
Maieon de Chabannes. T. 1. Lyon: Chambefort. 40 fr. 
Cobnrlius, C. A. Die Grtlndung der Oalvinischen Kircheu- 
verfassung in Genf 1511. Milnoben: Franz. 1 M. 30 Pf. 
EaDMAKBSDOBarFKa, B. Politieche Correspondenz Karl 
Friedrichs v. Baden. 9. Bd. 1793—1797. Heidelberg: 
Winter. 30 M. 

Fbldzuzqb d. Prinzea Engen v. Savoyen. 15. u. 30. Bd. 
Wien: Garold's Bohn. So H. 

GSxabd, P. Anvers 8 travers lea Ages. Bruxelles: Bruy- 
lant. 80 fr. 

Kails, C. Carl Friedrichs v. Baden brieflicher Verkehr m. 

Mira beau u. Du Pont. Heidelberg: Winter. 96 M. 
Rusks, F. v. Der karolingisohe yalastbau. II. Der Paiaat 
zu Aachen. Mdnchen: Franz. 3 H. 

Schulzs, E. Lebeasbeeohreibimg d. Prinzon Ludwig Gruno 
v. Heeaen-Homburg. Homburg: Fraunholz. 3 M. 40 Pf, 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bkaxco, D. W. E. neuer Tertiiir-Vulian bei Stuttgart. 
TObingen: Pues. 2 At. 40 Pf. 

Goxsrssiat, F. Rechambes sur l’Dquation personal lie dans 
les observations astronomiquea de passage. Paris: 
Masson. 5fr. 

Hamazz, O. Bntwicklungdehre u. Darwinism us. Jena: 
CostenoUe. 8 M. 

Laschobkb, F., u. W. Kksslitz. Magnetische Beobachtungeu 
an den Kiisten der Adria in den J. 1889 u. 1890. Wien: 
Garold's Bohn. 8 M. 40 Pf. 

Lsaz. H. Bpinnen v. Afadagasear u. Noasibe. Hamburg : 
Gr&fe. 1 AI. 50 Pf. 

Nabsibuddim kl-Toubsy. Traitd da quadrilattae. Texts 
arabe d’aprAs un manuscrit tird de la BibUothOque de 
S. A. Edhem Pacha, trad, par Ai Pacha Caratlieodory. 
Leipzig: Harrasaowitz. 19AL 
Noack, Th. Beitrage zur Keuntniss der Siiugeticr Filina v. 
Cstafrika. Hamburg: Qriife. 3M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bibliothkx indagermaniacher Grammatiken. V. Bd. Ein- 
leitung in die neugriechiache Grammatik, v. G. N. 
Hatziaakis. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 10 M. 
Kietz, G. Agonistische Studien. I. Der Diskoawurf bei 
den Griechen n. seine kilnstleriachen Motive. Leipzig: 
Fook. 9M. 80 Pf. 

Noxldkkk. Th. Orientalische Skizzen. Berlin : Paetel. 7 M. 
Rrichrl, C. Die mittelenglisohe Romanze. Sir Fyrumbiaa 
u. ihr Verbaltnis zum aitfranziTrisehen u. provenzsiischen 
Fierabras. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Schulzs, W. Quaestiones efloae. GUtendob: Bertelsmann. 
IS H. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

THE BEGINNINGS OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 

III. 

House of Commons. 

In previous letters I have argued that the 
Persians, having conquered Elam about 600 B.C., 
proceeded to occupy Persia, to which they 
gave its name; and I have pointed out that 
certain writers have argued that they originally 
came from the district of Parsua, which was 
robably in the modem province of Azer- 
aidjan, where the famous horse-breeding 
meadows of Nisaea of the ancients were situated. 

That they came from Parsua is not improb¬ 
able ; that they bad been in that district long 
is not only improbable, but seems to me almost 
impossible. The district of Parsua, with the 
adjoining one of Media, was traversed in 
various directions by the Assyrian kings who 
were continually fighting there from the time 
of Shalmaneser II. to that of Assurbanipal. 
If an Iranian population had occupied this 
part of Asia at that time, it seems incredible 
that a number of Iranian words should not 
have found their way into the Assyrian lan¬ 
guage, which, as a fact, shows no traces of such 
influence. 

Secondly, the topographical names mentioned 
in the early inscriptions are, with two or three 
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doubtful exceptions, none of them Aryan, but 
clearly belong to a very different race. 

Thirdly, the personal names are in exactly 
the same position; we meet with no Aryan 
names until the very close of the eighth 
century, and it is only about the beginning of 
the seventh oentury b.c. that they occur in any 
number. This evidence, if sustainable, is 
really conclusive; and as the issue is one of 
very considerable importance both to the 
ethnographer and historian, I think it useful 
and necessary to tabulate the notices in the 
Assyrian records, so that others more competent 
than myself may judge. 

It is an interesting fact that both the names 
Farsua and Mada should occur for the first time 
in the same inscription of Shalmaneser II. He 
tells us on his obelisk that in his twenty-fourth 
year (t.e., B.c. 836) he left the land of Namri, 
and traversing no doubt the defile of Holvan, 
took tribute from the twenty-seven kings 
of Farsua. Thence he entered the land of 
Missi, the country of the Amada (t.e., the 
Medes) Araziash, and Kharkhar, where he set 
up a memorial of himself. These districts, says 
Hommel, were east of Zamua, situated on the 
Sea of Urmia, which is called the Sea of 
Zamua (see Hommel, 597), south of Farsua and 
north of Namar or Namri. 

In the thirtieth year of his reign he sent his 
Tartan or general, Dayan Assur, who traversed 
and oonquered the country of Manna (the 
Minni of Jeremiah), the land of Kharru, and 
that of Shurdira, and then descended into the 
country of Farsua. Some of its kings were 
submissive and paid tribute. The rest of the 
country of Farsua which was not submissive 
he ravaged, and carried off the spoil to Assyria. 
The next year he marched in person against 
the Parsuans and captured their cities of 
Bushtu, Shalakhamanu, and Kinikhamanu, 
with twenty-two others, and then entered the 
land of Namri, and having laid it waste, 
returned again homeward through the pass of 
Holvan ( Records of the Past , New Series, 
vol. iv. 46-51). 

Shalmaneser was succeeded by his son Samsi 
Bimmon IV., who reigned only thirteen years, 
but seems to have been a famous warrior. In 
his third campaign (circa 820 B.C.), he crossed 
the Zab, traversed the Silar mountains, entered 
Nairi, and took tribute of horses from Dadi, of 
the land of Khupushkia, from Khirtsina, son of 
Mikdiara, from Sunba and Manna, from Farsua 
and Talikla or Ta’urla. He then apparently 
entered Northern Media and attacked the 
Missi in their mountain fastnesses. Among 
the spoils he specially mentions two humped 
oxen [i.e., Bactrian camels). Crossing a rocky 
ridge, he took tribute from the towns of 
Samasha and Karsibuta. He then entered 
the land of Ginunbunda or Gizilbunda and 
captured several cities, among others Huras, 
the capital of Ginunbunda. He carried off its 
king Firisati and 1200 of his warriors into 
captivity. He took tribute from Ingur, of 
the city of Isibur, also in Ginunbunda, where 
he set up an image of himself. He then 
entered the land of the Matai (t.e., the Medes). 
They fled from their cities, and he pursued 
them to Epitse—the White Mountain—that is, 
says Hommel, to the Blwand near Hamadan, 
which is covered with snow for eight months 
in the year. He slew 2300 warriors belonging 
to Khanatsiruka, the Median king, seized 
140 of his chariots, and brought back a large 
booty to the capital, Sagbita. He claims to 
have captured 1200 other towns. Ho returned 
home through the mountains, where the Musa 
stone was found, and killed Munirsuarta of 
Araziash, and 1070 of his warriors. He 
then goes on to enumerate twenty-eight kings 
of thelandof Nairi (with their towns) who offered 
him tribute at this time [Records of the Past, 
First Series i. 15-19; Hommel, Oesch, 625-6). 


Samsi Bimmon IV. was succeeded by his son, 
Bimmon Nirari III., who reigned from 811 b.c. 
to 783. For his reign we are largely dependent 
on the very short notices in the so-called 
Assyrian Chronicle, from which we learn that in 
the years 810, 801. 800, 794, 793, 790, 789, and 
perhaps 787, he fought in Media, and he also 
had two campaigns in Manna in the years 808 
and 807 B.c. ’ This chronicle gives no details ; 
but on a slab found at Kalah, Bimmon Nirari 
claims to have conquered the highlands of 
Illip. Kharkhar, Arazias, Missa, Madah. Gizil¬ 
bunda in its whole extent, Manna, Parsua, 
Allabria, Abdadana, the whole land of Nairi, 
and the distant Andiu [Keilinschriftliche Biblio- 
thek, i. 191). 

Bimmon Nirari was succeeded by Shalmaneser 
III., probably his brother, who reigned from 781 
to 772. His reign and that of his two successors 
coincided with the increasing power of the new 
kingdom of Van. We do not read of any 
expeditions of Shalmaneser in Media, but on 
the other hand, Argistis, King of Van, seems to 
have made more than one successful campaign 
there. He speaks of capturing the city of 
Satirazas (the Sitivarya of S h al m a n eser II.). 
in the land of Bustus, the countries of 
Baruataisand Barsuais [i.e., Parsua), from which 
he carried away a large booty. These districts he 
took apparently from Assyria ( Records of the Past, 
Now Series, iv. 123.) He also conquered the land 
of the Madai, with several of its cities, in¬ 
cluding Eradhalis, and the country of M a nn a 
adjoining Bustus [id. 124 and 5). 

Shalmaneser III. was succeeded by Asurdan, 
probably another brother. He led an expedi¬ 
tion into Media in the year 766 B.C. In 755 he 
was succeeded by Assur Nirari, who reigned 
until 746, and who had no expeditions in the 
North-East. In 745 he was succeeded by 
Tiglath Pileser III., who revived the power 
of Assyria, which had been clouded by the 
dominance of the Armenians in the North. 
In his second year (that is, in 744), he 
traversed Namri, and then entered Media, 
where he took tribute from all the Median 
chiefs as far as the mo unt ains of Rikni, 
whence he sent on his general, Asshurdanani, 
who penetrated further into the country, and 
returned laden with a rich booty (Tiele, 218 and 
228). In the year 737 he led a great expedition 
into Media. The results of this and the previous 
expedition are apparently condensed in the 
great Bull Inscription of the king, recording 
a long series of names, which it would be most 
interesting to localise —namely, Namri, Bit 
Sangibtiti, Bit Khamban, Sumurzu, or Suk- 
harzu, Barrua, Bit Zualzas, Bit Matti, the city 
of Niqu, the country of Umliyas, the countries of 
Bit Taranzai, Farsua, Bit Zatti, Bit Abdadani, 
Bit Kap’si, Bit Sangi, Bit Urzakki, Bit Istar, 
the city of Zakruti, the countries of Gizinikissi, 
Nissa (? the Nisaea of the ancients, as Mr. Strong 
suggests). The cities of Isibur, Urimzam, 
the countries of Bausan, Niparia, Bustus, 
Ariarmi, Burrumu-sarr-ani itstsuru, Sak’sukni, 
Araquittu, Karzipra Gukinnana, Bit Sakbat, 
Silkhazi, known as the stronghold of the 
Babylonians; Buadi, Bit-Dur, Usquaqqaua, 
Sikrad, the land of gold, “ districts of remote 
Media to their whole extent like dust,” he says, 
he overwhelmed, and carried off 60,500 people 
with their goods, horses, mules, humped oxen 
[i.e., Bactrian camels), oxen, and sheep, and 
reduced their cities to mounds and ruins ( Records 
of the Past, New Series v. 123 and 4). 

The Bustus of this notice is doubtless the 
Bushtu of Shalmaneser It.’s inscription, which 
is there said to have been in Parsua. Tiglath 
Pileser then goes on to say that all the above 
places from Namri to Zakruti were annexed to 
Assyria, their cities were rebuilt, the worship of 
Assur was established in them, people from other 
countries were settled there, and governors 
were appointed. He also tells us that he 


erected images of himself in Tikrakki, the 
cities of Bit Istar and Isibur, the countries of 
Ariarmi, Burrumu-sarrani itstsuru, and Silk¬ 
hazi ; and that he t ok tribute from Media and 
Illip and the chiefs of the mountains as far as 
Bikni [id. 124 and 5). Illip is identified by 
Mr. Strong with the district where Ecbatana 
was afterwards planted. The mountain -of 
Bikni was identified by Hugo Winckler, and 
Hommel approves of the suggestion with the 
mountain of Demavend, north-east from Tehe¬ 
ran, and south of the Caspian (Hommel, 653). 
Four of the names atove mentioned Tiele 
suggests may have an Iranian etymology— 
namely, Zakruti, Nissa, Isibur, and Ariarmi. 
Some of the rest have a Semitic form, notably 
those beginning with Bit; but this may only 
be the Assyrian way of describing places by 
the names of their Chiefs, as Bit Omrifor Israel. 
The greater number of the names are neither 
Semitic nor Aryan (Tiele, 228 and notes). 

Tiglath Pileser was succeeded by Shal¬ 
maneser IV., who reigned from 748 to 722 b.c. 
During his reign there were apparently no 
wars in Media and the North-East. In 721 he 
was succeeded by Sargon. In 719 B.c. we find 
the people of Manna, and Mitatti king of 
Zikirtu rebelling against Assyria [Records of 
the Past, viL 29). In 716 Busa, the king of 
Armenia, revolted, and apparently killed Aza, 
an Assyrian protege and a king of Manna. 
He persuaded Bagadatti of the mountain of 
Mildis, also read as Ishdish or Vishdish by 
Hommel, with Zikirtu, to join him. Sargon 
caused Bagadatti to be flayed alive, and he 
placed UUusun on the throne of Manna, in the 

lace of his brother Aza. Ullusun presently 

imself revolted, joined Busa of Armenia, 
Assurlih of Karalla, and Ittd of Allabur. Sargon 
invaded their country and ravaged it. Ullu¬ 
sun was submissive, and was forgiven. Itti of 
Allabur was dragged from his dwelling and 
the people of Karalla were transported to 
Hamath [Records of the Past, vii. 31-2). 

Bagadatti— i.e., god’s gift—is an Iranian 
name (Hommel, 713), and apparently the first 
Aryan personal name which occurs ia this 
district. Mildis is mentioned in the annals 
of Tiglath Pileser I., and is placed by Hommel 
in the mountains of Armenia south of Van 
[id. 523). Elsewhere he says it was in Media, 
and nearer Lake Urmia than Lake Van [id. 
642 note). Assurlih of Karalla and Itti of 
Allabur are Semitic names, the former mean¬ 
ing “God is my might” [id. 306, note 2, 
Tiele, 241). 

In this oampaign Izirti the Zirtu of Shal¬ 
maneser II., the capital of Manna, together with 
the fortresses of Izibia and Armit (or perhaps 
Armaid) the later Armavir on the A raxes were 
occupied [Records of the Past, vii. 31; Hommel, 
713 and notes). The Assyrian king claims to 
have conquered the towns of Ganou and Shur- 
gadia, whose governor he took with his own 
hand, and annexed them to the government of 
Farsua [ih. 32). This seems to show that 
Shurgadia was a town of Manna, and not of 
Parsua. Hommel says that this campaign 
must have extended into Western and Southern 
Media, since Sargon claims to have captured 
Kharkhar, whose ohief, Kibaba, had been put 
in durance by his own people, and had entrusted 
themselves to Dalta of Illip. Sargon now 
occupied the town, and put his governors 
there. He also occupied tho laud of Aranzi 
(the Araziash of earlier notices). Bit Bamatua, 
Uriqatu (the Arakuttu of Tiglath Pileser III.), 
Sikris, Shaparda (the Sepharad of Obadiah) and 
Ureakku. He changed the name of the town 
Kharkhar to Kar Sarkin [i.e., Sargon’s town), 
and placed his image there, and reoeived 
tribute from twenty-eight governors of Median 
towns [ib. vii. 32; Hommel, 714). 

The next year (715) Ullusun, the ruler of 
Manna, allied himself with Dayaukku, the 
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prefect of Manna, and took his son as a 
hostage, and they combined against Assyria. 
Sargon captured twenty-two of their strong 
places and took with him Dayaukku, and his 
tribute (id. 33). Hommel, 1 know not on what 
authority, says the latter was transported to 
Hamath. Dayaukku has been identified with 
the name Deiokes given by the Greeks to the 
founder of the Median monarchy, who Hommel 
. suggests was a mythical personage. In Sen¬ 
nacherib’s annals he speaks of a king of Ukku 
in the land of Dayi, and Hommel suggests that 
Dayaukku was compounded of both names, and 
means the Dava-Ukkan (vide 714, note 3). 
Sargon imposed tribute on Yanzu, king of 
Nairi, in Khubuahkia, attacked Tilusina of 
Andia, and carried off 42,000 of his people, and 
he put up an image of himself in Izirti. Mean¬ 
while the people of Kharkhar, with the towns 
he had attaohed to it, had rebelled. He again 
subdued them and transported their inhabitants. 
He also subdued nine other towns, some of 
whose names are erased, including Kizirzariba, 
Halbuknu, Anzaria, Tell Akhitub, Hindau, and 
Bit Bagaia, transported their people to Assyria, 
and renamed them after his own gods. To 
overawe Media he fortified Ear Sarkin, which 
he had built and received tribute from twenty- 
two Median prefects (Record* of the Past, vii. 33 
and 34). 

In the next year (714) he reoeived the 
tribute from Manna and Media which the men 
of Manna and Illip had detained from him. 
He also captured some towns belonging to 
Mitatti of Zikirta, including Parda, and 
caused him to fly. He also defeated Ursa, the 
King of Van, and took from him the districts 
of the land of Manna, which he had appro¬ 
priated, and made them over to Ullusun of 
Manna (id. 33). 

The next year (713) he went to Illip, to Bit 
Dayaukku—the special town of Dayaukku 
already named, and itaralli, which had turned 
out the lieutenants he had given them, and put 
Amitassi, the brother of Assurlib, on the throne. 
He imposed a tribute of 2000 sets of horse harness 
upon them. Dalta of Blip he treated kindly. 
He pacified 'certain Median districts, such as 
Bait Hi, which belonged to Blip, the lands 
of Pamuriti, Utiraa, the town of Eristani, and 
the lands of TTriakku of Bimanuta, the district 
of Uppuriya, of Uyadane, of Pustis (i.e. Bustus), 
of Agazi, of Ambanda, and of Dananu. He 
calls these the far districts of the territory of 
the Arabs (i.e. nomads) from the rising sun and 
the principal districts of Media, or, as it seems 
to read, of the Manda (Hommel, 716). And he 
received tribute from ullusun of Manna, Dalta, 
of Blip, Nindar Baladan of Allapur (or Allabin), 
and forty-five governors of Median towns, con¬ 
sisting of 4609 horses, camels (udri), cattle and 
sheep of innumerable quantity (Records of the 
Past, vii. 37 ; Hommel 716-717). 

In his fifteenth year (707 b.c.) Sargon tells us 
that he had conquered Blip in one of his 
former campaigns, and that it remained faith¬ 
ful as long as Dalta lived. On Delta’s death 
he left two sons, Nibi and Ispabara, by 
different wives, who struggled for the succes¬ 
sion. Nibi asked Sutur Nakhunte, the king 
of Elam, to help him ; while Ispabara appealed 
to 8argon. Sargon sent seven of his lieutenants 
to his aid, whereupon Nibi and the Susians 
retired. With 1300 staunch archers, he fled to 
Marubisti, his fortress, situated on a mountain 
top. It was taken, and Nibi was led in chains 
before Sargon. His adherents, and, apparently, 
himself also, were crucified, and Ispabara was 
established over the whole land of Blip (Records 
of the Past, First Series, vii., 52 and 53). 

Sargon was succeeded by his son, Sen¬ 
nacherib, on whose Bull Inscription we read 
that, in his second campaign (probably in 702 
b.c.), he invaded the land of Illip, whose king 
Ispabara fled from his capital. Two of his 


cities, namely, Marugarti or Marubishti, and 
Akupardu or Akkudu, were captured and 
burnt. Sennacherib also captured Umumirta 
and Hapumah within his territory. These two 
names are read Sisirtu and Kummakhu 
by Bezold. He formed the land of Bit 
Barua into a province and annexed it to 
Assyria, and made Binzas a stronghold for its 
protection, changing its name to Kar Sen¬ 
nacherib, and placed it all under the governor 
of Kharkhar; and on his return he claims to 
have reoeived tribute from the remote parts of 
Media, of which his fathers had not heard. 
(Records of the Past, vii. 60 and 61). The Bit 
Barua of this notice, also mentioned by Tiglath 
Pileser HI. is apparently the Baruata of the Van 
inscriptions (Hommel, 717). In his fifth cam¬ 
paign he traversed the Nipur mountains, 
apparently south-west of Lake Urmia, and 
marched through difficult mountains against 
Maniya, king of Ukku, in the land of Day!. 
He halted his army at the foot of Anara and 
Asku (otherwise read Uppa). Maniya evacuated 
Asku, his royal city, and fled (Records of the 
Past, vii. 64 ; Hommel, 718). 

In Sennacherib’s eighth campaign (in 691 
B.C.), the Elamite king Unman Minanu, called 
to his assistance the lands of Farsua, Anzan, 
Pashiru, and Blip. Parsua had been an 
Assyrian province for twenty-seven years. 
Anzan is identified by Hommel with that part 
of Elam lying north of Susa between the 
rivers Ulai ana Uknu (Kerkha), where Dizful is 
situated (op. cit. 719). This he argues from the 
fact that the district between Susa and the 
Persian Gulf was probably called Apir, and as 
Anzan was treated as either the equivalent of or 
as a part of Elam, it was probably its northern 
part (id. 720). Amiaud had argued that this 
notice points to the people of Farsua having 
migrated southwards since the earlier Assyrian 
campaigns in this district; but it does not seem 
necessary to postulate such a movement, and 
it would seem that the king of Elam simply 
called to his help the greater part of Media and 
the districts bordering on it, including Parsua, 
whioh twenty-six years before had been con¬ 
stituted an Assyrian dependency. 

Sennacherib was succeeded by his son, Esar- 
haddon (in 681), and it is in his reign that we 
meet with unmistakable evidence for the first 
time that Media and its neighbourhood were 
occupied by an Aryan race. Unfortunately, his 
inscriptions are difficult to arrange chrono¬ 
logically; and some of the most interesting 
among them, which are also very difficult to 
read, have not yet been published. These 
latter consist of appeals to the Sun God, 
addressed when the king was apparently in 
distress from the threatening aspect of his 
enemies. Among these we read of Kashtariti, 
the governor or ruler of Karkashi, and of 
Mamitiarshu, the governor or ruler of the 
Modes. Kashtariti is elsewhere named as the 
leader of the Medee, the Mannai, and the 
Gimirri, whose chief is called Teuspes. 

In an inscription dated in 678 B.c., Kash¬ 
tariti, according to Boscawen, is called “ King 
of the Modes.” In another we read of 
the defeat of the Mannai, the Kutu, and 
the troops of Ishpakai of Ashguza, of the 
land of Patusharra—a district on the borders 
of the Bukhu, on the further border of 
the Modes living on the Mountain Bikni 
(i.e., Demavend). This has been identified, 
oonjecturally, by Tiele with Patiskhorien on 
the southern flanks of the Demavend range 
(op. cit. 335). Esarhaddon further defeated the 
chieftains Shidirpama and Iparna, who were 
carried off to Assyria with a great booty ; of 
Uppis the prefect of Partakka, Zanasana 
prefect of Partakka, Bamatiya, prefect of 
Uraka-zabarna, towns of the Medes. Here we 
have a number of new names. Not only so, but 
some of them, and those among the prominent 


ones, point to a new state of things, the 
Gimirri, of whom I shall have much to say in 
another letter; the Ashguza or Ashgunza, whom 
Hommel identifies with great probability with 
the Biblical Ashkenaz; the Gimirrian chief 
Teuspes; Koshtarit, the so-called king of the 
Medes, about whose name Delitsch, Sayce, and 
others have had a polemic, and who will occupy 
us again : Mamitiarshu, Shidirpama, and 
Iparna, Uppis, Zanasana, and Bamatiya. 
Of these names Hommel says :—“ der echt 
eranische character klar von augen antrit” 
while Tiele says of two of them that they 
“ein eranisches Geprage tragen.” 

Here then we have very remarkable evidence 
of a great change occurring in the districts 
of Media and its borders about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century B.c., pointing 
to an invasion of Aryans over a district 
previously oocupied, so far as we can judge, 
by other than Aryan races. The import 
of this interesing fact I hope to disouss in 
another letter, and will close this one with the 
conclusion that, if the Persians came from 
Parsua, as Amiaud and others have argued, they 
can only have been there a short time, and that 
we must go further afield if we are to trace 
them to their primitive home. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYOLOTT AND THE 
PSALTERIUM TURICENSE. 

London: April 2,18S2. 

Collating the text of Cod. Yaticanus (B), as 
exhibited in vol. ii., p. 310, of Prof. Swete’s 
edition of the Septuagint (Ps. lxxiii. 13- 
lxxiv. 3) with the corresponding Greek text 
of the Complutensian Polyglott (1514-17), and 
incorporating the Complutensian variants with 
those noted by Prof. Swete (so far as the former 
are concerned), I obtain the following results: 

Pa. lxxiii. 14. liwui B]pr<ru owt^Kaaoi rr)v KtpaXvv 
roo IpaKovros N T Compl. 

,, 15. x ti f- La PP 0U * B] +• <ru tfopavas Torapovt 

H3a/i BT Compl. 

,, 16. i jAiok *ai otkttvnv B] pavaiv koi tj\iop 

W 04 T Compl. 

,, 17. twotijaas 2° B] twXaras N c » T Compl. 

+ oi/ra N T Compl. 

„ 18. om tt|! KTitrtMt aov S T Compl. 

avmv B] aov MET Compl. 

„ 20. «rKoTv|ifi’ 0 < B] taKvrtaptvo: li ab S B T 

Compl. 

,, 21. om nai 1° B T Compl. 

,, 22. rue ovtiSiapuv <rou rote B] 

tov oyiStrrpou (ovci-Compl.) I 
aov tov W c ft Compl. j 

,, 23. iKtTav B] oikotuv Compl. 

amBatv B] a»c8tj K»-» B T Compl. 
om irpoa at K Ci * T Compl. 

Ps. Ixxiv. 1. ra Aaap «5>i 5 B) ctSj/s rw A aap Compl. 

2. cfopoAiry. 2 Jo B] * aOi SET Compl. 

Of the fourteen Complutensian variants 
eleven agree verbatim with T, representing 
Psalterium Purpureum Turicense, an uncial 
MS. of the seventh century (Tischendorf), 
printed in vol. iv. of Tischendorf’s Monumenta 
Sacra Inedita, Nov. Collect. 

I obtain very similar results by a similar 
collation of Ps. lxxvii. 64-lxxviii. 4 (p. 319). 

The following variants noted by Prof. Swete 
apparently offer crucial tests: 

Ps. lxxvi. 9. aco] pr avvrtAtati pope K c a pr 
avvtrtXtatv p T. 

Compl reads aavtrtXtat pijaa aro 

(-TI¬ 
Ps. lxxxviii. 47. aroarpt^tit B] axoorptptit SAB 
axoarptpv T. 

Compl reads axoarptpii (-T). 

Ps. ciii. 27. rr/v rpopvv aiiToit] r. Tpopriv auTwp 
S ca AT aifoit Tpofijv B. 
tvxaipov B] cit Kaipot A tv tvtaipia 
B CIS tUKCUpOV T. 

Compl reads n\v rpopriv avruv cit 
tvxaipov (-T). 
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Can we doubt, then, that the text of at lea8t 
a part of Fealterium Turioenge was accessible 
to the compUers of this Polyglott? Prof. 
Swete tells us (vol. i., p. vi.), speaking of the 
Greek text of the O.T. of the Complutensian 
Polyglott, “that there is no ground for sup¬ 
posing that he [Cardinal Ximenes] had access 
... to any of our Uncial Codices.” I hope 
that the professor will kindly re-consider this 
statement at an early opportunity. 

Chas. J. Beard. 


“ TRISANTONA ” ONCE MORE. 

Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House: 

April II, 1892. 

Referring to Mr. Henry Bradley’s letter in 
the Academy of April 2, I venture to view its 
subjeot from two other points, probability and 
history. 

Every river was once a stronger barrier than 
it is now. In parts of its course it formed 
wide marshes which hindered approach to its 
main channel; it could be crossed only at 
fords often far apart and difficult of access. 
Such were the Severn and the Trent when the 
Romans invaded Britain—lines penetrable only 
at a few defensible points, and thus well 
suited for political boundaries. 

Assuming the Trent to have been once the 
Northern boundary of Roman Britain, we 
should draw a new map thereof in place of 
those now current, which are founded on the 
forgery called the Itinerary of Richard of 
Cirencester. We shall thug trace to its origin 
the partition of England by the Trent into two 
provinces, each having its own Chief Justice of 
the Forests, its own Escheator, its own 
Heraldic King at Arms. Norroy for the North, 
Clarenceux for the South; and we shall 
recognise the Roman provinoe defined by 
Os tonus in Mortimer’s share of England 
defined by the Archdeacon: 

“ England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By South and East, is to my part assigned.” 

“ King Henry IV.” Part I., Act iii., Sc. i. 

Henry Salisbury Milman. 

P.S.—It may be objected to the reading 
“ castris ” that this form of defence belongs to 
an earthwork-frontier, not to a river-frontier. 
Further, it may be said that, as the name 
Trisantona is applied to a British river by 
Pausanias, the occurrence of the syllable “ trig ” 
before “ Antona ” in Tacitus is a coincidence 
almost miraculous. If, in a MS. story of 
Roman war, there oocurs a group of letters that 
looks like “castris,” such a group is very 
liable to be conclusively read so. There is no 
philological support to be found for the reading 
“ Antona.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Wkdnssday. April 20, 7 pm. Mrteorologicil: “Anemometer 
Comparisons,” by Mr. W. H. Dines; “ The Hnrrieane 
over the West Indies, August 18-27, 1891,” by Mr. 
Francis Watts. 

8 pm. Microscopical: ” The U-e of *he Camera 
Lucida in Drawing Bacteria,” by Dr. E. Giltay; “ Fora- 
minifera of the Gault of Folkestone,” by Mr. F. 
Chapman; “ Some Deep-sea Deposits collected during 
the Voyage of H.M.8. Penguin, 1891,” by -urgeon P. W. 
Ba*sett-Smith ; “ 8imp!e Photomicrographic Apparatus,” 
by Mr. W. M. Osmond. 

Thursday. April 21, 8 pm. Linnean: “ 8ome New Plants 
from China,” by Mr. W. B. Hemsley ; ” The Relation of 
tbe Acaridae to the Arachnida,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard. 

Friday, April 22. 7.30 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meetiyg: *• The Hpeed and Power of Locomotives,” by 
Mr. Edmund L. Hill. 

Saturday, April 23, 2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A Middle-English Dictionary , containing 
Words used by English Writers from the 
Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
F. H. Stratmann. A New Edition, re¬ 
arranged, revised, and enlarged by 
Henry Bradley. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

A new edition of Stratmann's Dictionary of 
the Old English Language has long been 
wanted by students, at least in England; 
and it is matter for congratulation that we 
now have it from the hands of so competent 
a scholar as Mr. Henry Bradley, the col¬ 
laborator with Dr. Murray in the Neu> 
English Dictionary. In this volume it is 
pleasant to think that the Englishman has 
perfected and brought up to date a work to 
the past editions of which German scholar¬ 
ship is not a little indebted, and that we 
have here a worthy tribute to the ability 
and industry of the original author. 

The different stages of this Dictionary 
mark the considerable progress made during 
the last quarter of a century in the know¬ 
ledge, not only of the early English lan¬ 
guage, but of its literature. When Dr. 
Stratmann issued the first edition, in parts, 
from 1864 to 1867, forming altogether an 
octavo of 694 pages, it was, considering the 
lack of accessible material in print and the 
position of the author, a remarkable work. 
A glance at the list of authorities to which 
he had recourse, prefixed to that volume, 
shows how frequent were the gaps that then 
had to be filled up in the tale of our printed 
literature of the Middle English period. 
The student had, indeed, the editions or 
publications of Ritson, Weber, Morton, 
Madden, Ellis, Halliwell, Kemble, Todd, 
Tyrwhitt, Wright, and others, with a few 
in the Shakespeare, Camden, Roxburghe, 
and other societies—a goodly company, 
whose labours had laid the foundation of 
the further development of English study. 
But many important literary remains were 
still in manuscript. The editions by R. 
Morris, Furnivall, &c., in the Early English 
Text Society began in 1865; and the 
formation of this society, due to Dr. 
Furnivall, gave the needful impetus to the 
enthusiastic printing and study of buried 
or imperfectly known texts. A new genera¬ 
tion of scholars have since pursued the 
scientific study of Chaucer, Langland, 
poetry, romances, religious pieces, and 
other early records of the English tongue 
with zeal and ardour, on the whole well 
directed; so that he who should now come 
to such a task as Stratmann set himself 
thirty years ago would find a store of wealth 
at hand vastly greater in its extended scope, 
generally edited wilh better knowledge, 
rendering the labour of compilation at once 
easier and more difficult. The authorities 
employed for the first issue of 1867 
numbered 157; for the two succeeding 
editions and a supplement (1872, 1878, and 
1881) many additional sources were ex¬ 
plored, and now in this fourth edition Mr. 
Bradley’s revised list gives no less than 329 
works consulted. Such a list thus carefully 
worked out is valuable as a bibliography 
little less than complete of English writings, 
pow in print, dating from the middle of 


the twelfth to the close of the fifteenth 
centuries. 

A word as to the personality of Stratmann 
may not be out of place. Born and brought 
up at Bielefeld, in Westphalia, as a linen 
weaver, he studied French and English in 
his spare moments, and at the age of twenty- 
two abandoned trade for the more congenial 
occupations of study and teaching. He 
founded a Handelsschule at Dartmund in 
1855, but after a few years withdrew and 
settled in Crefeld again to the quiet life of 
the student and teacher. Two years before 
his death he removed to Cologne, where he 
died in 1884. Of modest, single-hearted, 
but independent character, his life of un¬ 
broken struggle was rewarded by no 
academic distinctions; but his countrymen 
recognise him as a leader, a “ pathfinder,” 
fighting for the new science of English 
which had to win its way step by step 
among them. This “ Old English ” Diction¬ 
ary, the chief fruit of patient years at his 
favourite study and the first of its kind any¬ 
where, has been an invaluableaid to students, 
especially in Germany; it has, too, won 
acceptance in England, which would doubt¬ 
less have been greater but for certain prac¬ 
tical defects which marred its general 
utility. These, it must be said, were partly 
owing to the author’s plan of work, which 
imposed upon him certain limits. Steeped 
in the knowledge of the language himself, 
he did not care to give the modern mean¬ 
ings of Middle English words, nor to point 
out many necessary essentials; “his prin¬ 
cipal care,” explains Mr. Bradley, “ was to 
identify them etymologically: that is to 
say, to connect them with their descendants 
in modern English, their antecedents in Old 
English, and their cognates in other lan¬ 
guages.” “ The distinctive feature of the 
book is that the examples, whioh in every 
case are identified by reference, are arranged 
according to the grammatical forms, and not 
according to the senses.” Further, the 
arrangement of compound words and deriva¬ 
tives was after an extremely complex ety¬ 
mological method, scarcely aided by any 
cross-references. All this pre-supposed 
considerable knowledge, and seriously 
affected the utility of the book to any but 
the advanced student. For numbers of 
those who turned to it for swift help in 
reading their Middle English, the word 
“Dictionary” (as understood in England) 
was a disappointing misnomer. 

As it now presents itself, the book for the 
first time bears the title of a Middle (not 
Old) English Dictionary, a change contem¬ 
plated by the author himself, and properly 
in accordance with present nomenclature. 
While preserving the general character of 
the work, Mr. Bradley has judiciously 
exercised a most careful revision, intro¬ 
ducing many details of practical utility and 
much new matter. By the use of various 
type, compression of references, and cun¬ 
ning typographic devices, the bulk of the 
volume is not greatly increased, though it 
is estimated to contain nearly twice as much 
as the third edition. 

The meaning of the word, i.e., its modern 
equivalent, is given in every case, together 
with an indication of its part in speech, the 
latter often an indispensable item toward# 
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correct understanding. This at once vastly 
enhances the workable value of the diction¬ 
ary. It is not that English students want 
their thinking done for them more than 
others : there are, perhaps, more thorough 
young workers in England than is suspected, 
and a good tool ready to hand will often be 
need, leading further on, when a laborious 
clumsy method repels for want of time and 
the previous necessary knowledge. Not 
only are the main parts of speech indicated; 
the point of accidence in each example, or 
set of examples, which illustrates the word 
is shown, while by a prominent type each 
leading change of grammatical form is at 
once distinguishable in the group of ex¬ 
amples, sueh forms being arranged in the 
usual grammatical order. Thus, take the 
verb fecchsn: after the cognates in other 
languages follows the modern meaning fetch, 
with fourteen references or quotations illus¬ 
trating the infinitive; then comes fecchcth, 
indicative present, with one reference; fecks, 
imperfect, with two; fecche, subjunctive, 
with two; fetghte, preterite, with three. The 
student can, therefore, if needful, turn 
directly to the authority for any given form 
or variety of it recorded. Moreover, all 
these quotations and references having 
evidently been verified, as far as possible 
(a work of herculean labour !), occasion has 
been taken to add many helpful items, 
such as variants, corrections of mis-prints, 
suggestions of allied forms, &c. See, for 
example, under the articles frofre , ze-lic, lof- 
sang, lufttr, rccchsn, reclien. The reviser is 
never afraid to own uncertain knowledge, 
and inspires confidence by giving us many 
a warning (?) before facts which seem prob¬ 
able, but are not yet proved. Links in the 
chain of word-descent—that is, words which 
possibly existed, but are known only as 
forming part of a compound—were undistin- 
guishable in former editions save by the 
absence of quotations; in the present they 
are enclosed by (_ ], remaining as possible 
main-words. Such are ahtien, hawen, glider. 

With regard to the arrangement of main- 
words, two important changes must be 
noticed; those words which in Old English 
began with hi, hn, hr, and later dropped the 
h, as hlaf, lof, loaf; hlafdiz, lady; hleap, 
leap; hnute, nut; hr sod, reed, are brought 
from the letter H, where Stratmann placed 
them, and ranged under L, N, and R, 
where Middle English readers will first 
look; not, however, shorn of the h, it is 
simply printed in small italic, thus really 
forming an indication of historic value * 
Again, forms which stand under main-words 
beginning with different initials, as ateen, 
owen under azen, ore under are, may now 
easily be found by means of cross references. 

Mr. Bradley treats the compounds—which 
are placed in alphabetical order under the 
first element—instructively and clearly : by 
the simple hyphen in the main-word he 
shows when it was a compound of English 
origin; this is especially convenient as 
regards prepositional prefixes. The different 


• The case of the aspirate hu> is different: the h 
was retained, although the spelling was reversed; 
so that those words like white, whip, whisper, and 
the numerous relative pronouns and adverbs must 
be here Bought under h. Cross references by some 
mistake have generally been omitted for these. 


values of one symbol are indicated by the 
use of small figures, as a’, a’, &c.; under 
the article a we find that that letter repre¬ 
sents the four prefixes an-, and-, ze-, of-, 
besides its own ordinary use. A Romanic 
prefix may form part of an English word, 
as in de-breken, and is hyphened because the 
compound was formed in England. No 
compounds of Romanic origin are so indi¬ 
cated—all the rows of words in com and con, 
for instnnco, stand uuhyphened—because 
they came to the Englishman as single 
foreigners, and had been compounded before 
he knew them. Cross references are 
brought into play for the parts of “ im¬ 
proper compounds” or phrases. Of the 
large number of new words inserted in this 
edition, the majority appear to be of 
Romanic and Latin origin, a side on which 
the work was previously defective, owing 
to the author’s leaning to the Teutonic 
branch of language. But one of the most 
important changes from the reviser’s view 
as a philologist “ relates to the notation of 
vowel-quantities.” Defending Dr. Strat- 
maun’s method of marking the quantities 
from the earliest Old English, Mr. Bradley 
“ ventures on the attempt to give a repre¬ 
sentation of the actual quantity in Middle- 
English, in such a manner as to exhibit its 
relation to the earlier quantity,” explaining 
the notation which he has adopted. Although 
liable to some dispute, this and also the use 
of a diacritic for a Middle-English ii are 
valuable historic aids for which the student 
may be grateful. 

The list of authorities given in “ Explana¬ 
tion of References ” boars traces of lexico¬ 
graphic experieuco. To the title and date of 
publication of each is added the approximate 
date of each MS. original, locality where 
necessary, and, last not least, the mode of 
quotation, whether by line, page, book, or 
chapter. A comparative table of references 
to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales makes this 
part of the apparatus complete. 

Lucy Toulxiin SMixn. 


SANSKIIIT LITERATURE IN INDIA. 

In spite of the rapid means of communica¬ 
tion now existing between this country and 
India, and of the interest which we take in 
Indian products, it is nevertheless true that 
comparatively little is known here of the 
literary side of Indian activity. Having spent 
the greater part of the last thirty-five years in 
that grand old country, I propose to give a 
brief sketch of what is being done there to¬ 
wards the preservation and publication of its 
ancient literature. I will begin with the 
Western Presidency. 

The Government of India has for many 
years given a moderate annual grant for the 
purchase of Sanskrit manuscripts, and very 
many of these treasures have thus been saved 
from destruction and brought within reach of 
scholars. There are, however, thousands more 
all over the country, which have come down 
as heirlooms in Brahman families, and which 
their present owners would not dispose of, even 
though unable to make use of them themselves. 
Many such perish for want of proper care, and, 
in this way, numerous works known to have 
existed centuries ago have entirely disappeared. 
With a view to arresting this destructive pro¬ 
cess in Western India, Mr. MaMdeo Chimnaji 
Apfe, B.A., LL.B., an able lawyer and well- 
known philanthropist, has, during the last five 


years, been devoting large sums cf money to 
the erection in Poona, one of the chief seats of 
learning, of buildings suitable for the storing 
of manuscripts. Some thou-ands have already 
been entrusted to his care, and are deposited in 
a handsome fire-proof structure. In another 
part of the edifice there is a printing establish¬ 
ment, aud a goodly staff of Pandits is engaged 
in collating aud copying manuscripts for the 
press. I have visited the premises frequently, 
and cau testify to the excellence and com¬ 
pleteness of the arrangements. After the 
manner of the Bishis of old, Mr. Apfe has 
named his place the Anandasrama, or Hermitage 
of Delight, and the books published there form 
the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series. It at present 
includes the ten Upanishads, with the bhaslnja 
of Sankarftcharya and other commentaries ; 
the Svetdsvatara, with four commentaries; 
Suresvaras vartika on Brihad&ranyaka-bhashya; 
the Ved&ntasutras with bhdshya, commentary, 
and adhikaramtmdld ; Rudradhydya with two 
bliashyas; Vidyaranya’s Jivanmuktiviveka and 
Sankaradigvijaya; the Saura Purana; aud two 
medical treatises, Yogaratnftkara and Rasarat- 
nasamuchchaya. These are sold, to sub¬ 
scribers for the whole series, at one rupee and 
a half (br about two shillings) for 200 pages 
royal octavo; and, to non-subscribers, at two 
rupees for the same. Before leaving the 
capital of the Peshwas, I may remark that the 
Government has there a splendid library of 
Sanskrit manuscripts, in charge of the Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental lauguages in the Deccau 
College. 

The next works to be noticed aro those 
issued by Mr. Jlivji Dadaji, the proprietor of 
the Nimayasagara Press, in Bombay. This 
gentleman has probably done more than 
any other individual in India to raise 
Sanskrit printing to a fine art, and the type cut 
in his establishment is unsurpassed by uuy in 
the world. Pundit Durga Prasad, a learned 
Sanskritist in the Jaipur State, and a Bombay 
Pundit, jointly edit for him the KiivyanuiU), a 
monthly periodical devoted to the publication 
of works on rhetoric, dramas, and minor 
poems. Portions of several appear each mouth, 
each with its own paging for separate binding 
when complete. In this way, since its com¬ 
mencement in 1886, the following works hav e 
been completed : Rhetoric —Vfunana’s Kavy- 
alankarasutras, 80 pages; Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvanyaloka, 246 pages; Govinda’s Kavya- 
pradipa, 472 pages; Rudrafa’s K&vyalankura, 
174 pages; and Jagannfitha’s Rasagangddhara, 
522 pages. Each of these has a commentary. 
Poems — Satavahana’s Gathasaptasati, with 
Index, 220 pages; Harichandra’s Dharrna- 
sarmabhyudaya, 164 pages; Jagaddhara’s 
Stutikusumfinjali, 456 pages; Rajunaka’s Hara- 
vijaya, 708 pages ; and Kshemendra’s 
Dasa vataracharitra, 164 pages. Dramas — 

Karpuramanjari, Balabharata, Subhadraharaua, 
Mukundanandabhiiua, Latakamelaka, Unmatta- 
raghava, Kamsavadha, Karnasundari, and 
Dhtangada. In addition to the above, there 
are numerous smaller works which have not 
separate paging, but form part of the annual 
volumes. 

From this same city the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series is issued, under the patronage of the 
Government of Bombay. As originally pro¬ 
jected in 1866, its aim was to provide critical 
editions of a certain number of plays, poems, 
and prose works for the use of’ University 
students ; but since supplying that want, it has 
launched out into the deep, and now includes 
such works as Ndgojibhaffu’s Faribhashen- 
dusekhara, Patanjail’s Mahabhashya, Valla- 
bhadeva’s Subhashitdvali, Vakpati’s Gautf- 
avaho, S&rngadhara’s Paddhati, and others. 
The most recent additions to the Series are 
three contributed by myself last year—namely, 
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a Concordance to the Upanishads and Bhaga- 
vadgitA, 1082 pages; Suresvara’s Naishkarmya- 
siddhi, and eleven Atharvana Upanishads, with 
commentaries. All of the above can be 
obtained from the Curator of the Government 
Book Depot, Bombay, at very moderate prices. 

Turning now to Northern India, we have at 
Caleutta the long-established Bibliotheca Indica 
Series, from which a continuous stream of 
Sanskrit literature of every class has been 
issuing for forty-five years. This series is under 
the control of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which receives a grant from the Government of 
6000 rupees a year for the publication of San¬ 
skrit literature. When the society’s Centenary 
Review was published, nine years ago, 140 
Sanskrit works had been completed. It is 
much to be wished, however, that a little 
more expedition were shown in the completing 
process. It took nine years to finish Yaska’s 
Nirukta, and the Samhita of the Black Yajur 
Yeda, which was begun thirty-two years ago, 
is still far from completion ! One work of this 
series, Dr. Eggeling’s edition of the K&tantra, 
is a sort of literary torso, for it broke off, in 
the middle of an index, fourteen years ago, 
and there it is still! One grave defect in the 
series ought to be noted, and that is that no 
work ever passes into a second edition; con¬ 
sequently they are soon out of print, and the 
earlier volumes are not to be nad anywhere. 
Before leaving Calcutta, I may remark that a 
great quantity of Sanskrit literature has been 
put forth in that city by Pandit Jivananda 
Vidyasagara, a son of the learned TAranatha 
Tarkavachaspati. His publications are very 
cheap, but their most conspicuous feature is 
their extreme inaccuracy! 

Passing on to Benares, we have first of all 
the valuable monthly magazine The Pandit, 
consisting at the present time of twenty- 
three yearly volumes. Many important 
works have been published through this 
channel, those on the Vedanta school of philo¬ 
sophy predominating. Until this year there was 
no separate paging for the different works, but 
some of them have been reprinted and issued in 
separate form. The most recent of these reprints 
is that of the Veddntasiddhuntamukt&vali, 
with an excellent translation by Prof. A. Venis, 
the Principal of the Sanskrit College in that 
city. Prof. Venis has made a special study of 
this branch of Hindu philosophy, and we are 
indebted to him for a scholarly translation of 
the VedantaparibhAsha, and also of the most 
important chapters of the Panchadasi, both of 
which appeared in the Pandit. He is also the 
superintendent of the Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series, which was launched at Benares in 1890, 
its first issue being Appayadikshita’s Siddhdn- 
talesa, a valuable Vedantic treatise. It is 
bristling with quotations from Vedic and non- 
Vedic writings, but the absence of inverted 
commas deprives the eye of the reader of the 
help which nowadays he has a right to 
expect; and it is to be hoped that in future 
issues this omission will be supplied. Two 
other works have recently been added to the 
series. From the same city emanates the Benares 
Sanskrit Series, under the joint superintend¬ 
ence of Profs. Griffith and Thibaut. The type 
is not as good as it might be, and the fasciculi 
appear very slowly. Rumania Bhafta’s 
Tantravdrtika, a gloss on the bhdshya on the 
MlmtUnsAsutras, was commenced in 1882; 
but, so far, only ten parts have appeared, 
and it is not likely to be finished 
for some years. A good edition of the 
Pr&tisahhya of the White Yajur Veda was 
completed in 1888; and there is also a useful 
edition, with translation, of Lawg&kshi Bh&s- 
kara’s Arthasangraha, an elementary treatise 
on MimftmsA. Others are in progress, and alto¬ 
gether about fifty parts have gone forth to the 
public. Large numbers of Sanskrit works have 


been published in Benares by native book¬ 
sellers ; but they are of such inconvenient form, 
and so villainously lithographed, as to be 
practically useless to European scholars. 

Southern India, the home of the famous 
Sankaracharya and S&yana, is full of manu¬ 
scripts; but, except by the late Dr. Burnell, 
very little seems to have been done with a 
view to making them known. Dr. Oppert’s 
bulky lists of works supposed to exist in private 
libraries are worse than useless. Lists contain¬ 
ing nearly 19,000 names of works said to be 
found in libraries all over the land, were sent 
in to the Professor by various Pandits ; but the 
columns set apart for the subject-matter and 
author’s names having rarely been filled in, 
he tells us that he supplied this deficiency to 
the best of his ability! In other Provinces, 
however, it will be seen that much has been 
done. Yet so vast is the field that the great 
mass of literature seems hardly to have been 
touched, and it will need several generations of 
diligent workers to make it in any sense 
complete. 

G. A. Jacob, Colonel. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first soiree of the Royal Society will be 
held at Burlington House on Wednesday, May 
7, at 9 p.m. 

In addition to the medals already announced 
in the Academy, the following awards have 
been made by the council of the Royal 
Geographical Society: the Murchison grant to 
Mr. Swan (who accompanied Mr. Theodore 
Bent in his expedition to Mashonaland); the 
Back grant to the Rev. James Sibree, for his 
many years’ work on the geography and 
bibliography of Madagascar; the Cuthbert 
Peck grant to Mr. Campbell, for his important 
journeys in Korea; and the Gill memorial to 
Mr. Garrett, for his geographical work during 
the past fifteen years in Sierra Leone. 

Messrs. Macmillans promise, as a new 
volume in theii “ Nature Series,” a moroho- 
logical study of the Apodidae, by Mr. Henry 
M. Bernard, illustrated. In this essay the 
author claims to show that the Apodidae form 
a true link between the Crustacea and the 
Annelida. We may add that, at the next 
meeting of the Linnean Society, on Thursday, 
April 21, Mr. Bernard is announced to read 
a paper on 11 The Relation of the Acaridae to 
the Arachnids.” 

Messrs. Dulatj & Co. announce a new 
botanical publication, to be called British 
Museum Psychological Memoirs, edited by Mr. 
George Murray. It will be devoted exclusively 
to original algological papers, the records of 
research carried on in the cryptogamic labor¬ 
atory of the Natural History Museum, Crom¬ 
well-road, and is intended to be issued at 
about half-yearly intervals. The first part will 
be illustrated with eight plates, and will contain, 
among other articles, the description of a new 
order of marine Algae. 

We have received the annual volume of The 
Zoological Record for 1890 (Gurney & Jackson), 
which is edited, as the four previous volumes 
have been, by Mr. Frank E. Beddard, prosector 
to the Zoological Society. We note a few 
changes on the staff of recorders: Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe, of the Natural History 
Museum, has undertaken Aves; and Mr. E. A. 
Minchin, of Keble College, Oxford, is now 
responsible for Echinodermata and Spongiae. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have received the Transadion^pi the Ameri¬ 
can Philological Association for 1891 (London : 
Edward Arnold). Besides the Proceedings of 


the twenty-third annual session, held at Prince¬ 
ton in July of last year, it also contains four 
papers, printed in full. Of one of these—“ The 
Greek Stage according to Extant Dramas,” by 
Dr. E. Capps, of Yale—mention has already 
been made in the Academy. Two others treat 
questions of Greek and Latin syntax—” Con¬ 
ditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians,” 
by Prof. E. B. Clapp, also of Yale, which is to 
some extent a reply to a paper by Mr. Bayfield 
in the Classical Review ; and “ The Mode in the 
Phrases quod sciam,” Sec., by Prof. W. G. Hale, 
of Cornell. The fourth is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the lexioography of mediaeval Latin, by 
Prof. A. F. West, of Princeton, the editor of 
the magnificent edition of Richard de Bury’s 
Philobiblon, printed by the Grolier Club (New 
York, 1889). Among the most curious words 
not found elsewhere are:— panfletus =“ pamph¬ 
let ”; geologia=" the study of law which is 
concerned with earthly things ”; and several 
Latinised forms of Arabic words. We observe 
that Prof. West acknowledges his obligations 
to the late E. C. Thomas, the English editor of 
the Philobiblon. Of the papers summarised in 
the Proceedings, we must be content to notice 
only a few. Prof. Sihler, of Milwaukee, con¬ 
tributes notes on the Census under the Roman 
Republic; Prof. Clement L. Smith, of Harvard, 
maintains that the phaselus of Catullus’s fourth 
poem was not the yacht in which the poet had 
himself sailed home from Bithynia, but be¬ 
longed to an earlier generation, perhaps to the 
poet’s father; Prof. C. F. Smith, of Vanderbilt, 
quotes traces of tragic usage in Thucydides; 
Prof. T. W. Hunt, of Princeton, discusses the 
history of English lexicography ; Prof. H. W. 
8mvth, of Bryn Mawr, collects and sifts the 
evidence for the existence of the Digamma in 
post- Homeric Ionic, both in literature and 
in inscriptions; Prof. W. A. Merrill, of Miami, 
examines the significance and use of the word 
nalura by Lucretius, with special reference to a 
statement by Munro; and, finally, Prof. W. S. 
Scarborough, of Wilberforce—whom we believe 
to be a full-blooded negro—maintains that the 
trhua'a \vypi of Bellerophon (II. vi. 168) wore 
genuine letters in written characters. Alto¬ 
gether, this is a very interesting volume. 

Mr. E. R. Wharton, of Jesus College 
Oxford, has reprinted a paper, written in 
French, from the Memoires of the Societe de 
Linguistique, entitled “ Quelques a Latins.” 
He here discusses more thoroughly a theory 
which he first suggested in the Academy of 
January 24, 1885, and subsequently applied in 
Etyma Latina. He deals with certain classes 
of cases where a is found in Latin where one 
would expect e or o, which are usually explained 
by ablaut. According to Mr. Wharton, the 
true explanation of all these cases is that we 
have here a phenomenon specially Latin, de¬ 
veloped after the separation of the several 
Indo-European languages, and due to the in¬ 
fluence of a tonic accent. Two dialects con¬ 
tinued to exist in Latin side by side—a pitch- 
dialect and a stress-dialect, in the former of 
which alone was the tonic accent strong enough 
to change a preceding e or o into a ; whereas in 
the latter the accent on the first syllable over¬ 
came the tonic accent following, so that the 
original e or o was preserved. That the two 
dialects should be used together is not more 
surprising than that an educated Roman said : 
not “ sedeo in sodio,” nor “ seleo in solio,” 
but “ sedeo in solio.” Incidentally, Mr. Wharton 
corrects a mistake of old standing in Greek 
lexicography. In the line of Euphorion (90 
Meineke) 

vi of tdros Stvraartw "Eorojp 

8<f»o» is a Macedonian word meaning “ death,” 
and has nothing to do with J4»t=“ debt,” with 
which the Etymologus Magnus confuses it, by 
explaining it as equivalent to SSpsr. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. ; 
Cjlifton Shaksfrrb Society.— (Saturday , March £6.) 
Walter Strachan, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—On “The Authorship ot Henry VIII.” there 
were papers by Hr. 8 . L. Gwynu, Ui«n Florence 
Herapath, and Mr. Norman Spencer. Mr. Gwyun 
laid it down as a principle that, when the beat 
artists agree with the most erudite critics to deny 
or affirm tbe gehuineness of an ascription on 
grounds of style and technique, we get evidence that 
should outweigh all but the most positive external 
testimony. The argument from the presence of 
“ Henry VIII.,” in the 1623 Folio, when con¬ 
sidered in reference to “Henry VI.” and “Titus 
Andronicus,” proves too much. The history of the 
criticism of the play was reviewed, beginning with 
Roderick in 1758, and going on to Emerson, Hick¬ 
son, and Spedding. Shaksperian scholars generally 
consider it now proved that two men had a hand 
in tbe play, and that Fletcher was one of them. 
Mr. Boyle, in a paper read before the New Shaks- 
pere Society iu 1885, said that Shakspere wrote 
none of tbe play (and in this opinion he was 
supported by Browning), and attributed the non- 
ITetcherian part of (he play to Massinger. He 
considered that the play was produced by actual 
collaboration. It is unsafe, however, to argue 
from the parallel passages by which Mr. 
Beyle tried to prove his case. The poetry of 
the scenes attributed to Massinger seems to 
be too good for him, and it reminds one 
more of Beaumont. Miss Herapath dealt mainly 
with the paper of Mr. Boyle, saying that, in order 
to justify his entire rejection of Shakspere’s author¬ 
ship, he alleges ( 1 ) the total want of passionate 
power, ( 2 ) the weak and inconsistent characterisa¬ 
tion, (3) the presence of historical references to 
events of 1616-17, (4) tbe un-Shaksperiau 

language. Toe first and fourth contentions can¬ 
not be accepted when we take into account 
I. i. 40-2, 93-5; I. ii. 61-5, the speeches of 
Wolsey and the King which follow, or su'h phrases 
as “the long divorce of steel” (II. i. 16 ), or 
“ Stand in the gap and trade of more preferments, 
With which the time will load him ” (V. i. 36-7). 
Neither is the weak and inconsistent characterisa¬ 
tion established. Henry, Wolsey, Buckingham, 
Cranmer, Katharine, and the Old Lady are worthy 
additions even to Shakspere’s gallery of portraits. 
The Old Lady Is a truly 8 hak»p«rian character. 
Also the mode iu which Mr. Boyle detls with the 
historical references is anything but conclusive. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Boyle’s brilliant analysis of 
the respective parts he ascribes to Massinger and 
Fletcher, it seems more reasonable to suppose that 
Shakspere’s play perished in the fire at tbe Globe, and 
that the present play is an attempt after Shakspere’s 
death to resuscitate a favourite drama by means of 
imperfect memories, fragmentary copies, and tbe 
valuable aid of Fletcher and Massinger. Mr. 
Spencer said that the peculiarities of Fletcher's 
style have placed bis participation in the play 
beyond a doubt. But iu all tne arguments as to 
Massinger’s share there is a want of positive proof, 
which to be decisive must be based on technicalities 
of metre and style. Although we may be com¬ 
pelled to consider the non-Fletcherian parts of the 
play as very poor Shakspere, it would be equally 
difficult not to think them very good Mas.-iuger.— 
Mr. John Taylor "read a paper on “ Shakspere, 
Buckingham, and Wolsey,” saying that tradition, 
or, what is the same thing. Shakespere’s represen¬ 
tation, attributed the fall of Buckingham to 
Wolsey’s machinations. But the authority is 
dramatic rather than historical. Shakspere, or 
whoever wrote “Henry VIII.,” derived his facts 
from Holinshed, who literally translated “ that old 
libeller and maligner, Polydore Vergil, the only 
witness for Wolsey’s animosity towards the proud 
duke, and who has been unsuspiciously followed, 
remarks Mr. J. S. Brewer, by Lord Herbert and 
later historians. Hall, who disliked the Cardinal 
and has many kind words for the duke, says 
nothing of VVolsey’s hatred, which at any rate 
was not actively excited until tbe seditious 
inclinations of Buckingham had become apparent. 
The State Papers afford evidence that, previous to 
the attainder of Buckingham, the feeling existing 
between him and Wolsey was one of cordiality. 
Buckingham’s ambition had led him so far into 
virtual treason that he only required the courage 


I and the power to render himself Wolsey’s 
sovereign. Like Macbeth, Buckingham had a 
profound belief iu astrology and divination; and 
possibly for this reasou he showed so much respect 
for the leading professors of such occult science, 
the gypsies, who instead of being driven from his 
mauors as rogues and vagabouds were civilly 
j treated aud even rewarded. 

Historical.— (Thursday, April 7 ) 

Oscar Browning, Esq , in the chair.—The Rev. 
Robinson Thornton read a paper on “ The History 
of the Roumanian Language,” in which tbe various 
influences which have been at work to form tbe 
existing language were traced, from the days of 
the Roman colony to the fall of Constantinople. 
The grammar and vocabulary were also compared 
with the Slavonic and Turkish, and tbe literature 
of modern Roumania was, of course, coupled with 
the name of Carmen Sylva.—An interesting dis¬ 
cussion followed, in which M. Charles Mijatovitch, 
the late Servian minister to this country, took part. 


FINE ART. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 

1891-2. 

The following is the report of Mr. Newberry, 
read at the general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, on March 11. 

I have been asked by the Committee to lay 
before you the report of the work done by the 
officers of tbe Archaeological Survey of Egypt 
since it was started eighteen months ago, and 
to report to you that the great work which you 
have undertaken now rests on a solid basis. 

The general object of the Survey was ex¬ 
plained to you at tbe last general meeting, in a 
paper bv Mr. Griffith—the originator of the 
idea and the honorary superintendent of the 
work. Tho object was briefly this:—To cata¬ 
logue, measure, and copy all the monuments 
which exist above ground in Egypt. This 
scheme was suggested by Mr. Griffith in 1889, 
approved of and referred to the Committee at 
the general meeting in 1890. The Committee 
considered the matter; and in August, 1890, a 
sum of money was voted in order to enable me 
to study under Mr. Griffith, and work out with 
him the details of the scheme. 

The details having been duly prepared, I 
started for Egypt early in November, 1890; and, 
on my arrival in Cairo, I was joined by Mr.Freser, 
who had meanwhile been appointed engineer to 
the Survey. On November 25th, we left Minieh 
and arrived the following day at Beni Hasan, the 
site agreed upon for our first season's work. The 
report of that work has already been pub¬ 
lished by me, firstly in a brief form in the 
columns of the Academy, and afterwards in a 
more expanded form in the Extra Special 
Report issued at the end of last year. It is not 
necessary now to enter into any of the details 
of the first season’s work. It is enough to say 
that Mr. Fraser, Mr. Blackden (the artist who 
joined the expedition in February, 1891), and I 
remained at work in the Tombs of Beni Hasan 
until the early summer, when we returned to 
England. During the summer, Mr. Fraser was 
engaged in drawing in ink the plans of the 
Tombs at Beni Hasan ; I meanwhile prepared 
for the photographer some 10,000 square feet 
of tracings which I had outlined in penoil at 
Beni Hasan. At the same time I also worked 
through the MSS. of Burton, Hay, and Wilkin¬ 
son. preserved in the British Museum. 

Early in October Mr. Fraser left England for 
Beni Hasan, where he arrived on October 30, 
to complete his sketch snrvey of the tombs 
there; and on October 15 I followed, taking 
Paris on my way, in order to examine the 
MSS. of Champollion aud Nestor de l’Hote. 
After making copious excerpts from these, I 


immediately proceeded to Egypt, and was 
joined at Alexandria by Mr. Howard Carter, a 
joung artist whom the Society had engaged to 
assist me in tracing. We then proceeded 
together to Beni Hasan, and within three 
weeks Mr. Carttr and I fiuished our work there, 
having traced some 2,000 square feet of paiut- 
iug. We then moved on to El Bersheh, and 
encamped iu the ravine behind the Coptic 
village of Der on Nakhleh. 

At El Bersheh, curiously enough, only two 
inscribed tombs were previously known to 
Egyptologists. These were: the well-known 
tomb of Tahutihotep, containing the paintings 
of a colossal statue on a sledge being drawn by 
172 men, and the tomb of Ahanekht, inscrip¬ 
tions from which had been published by Prof. 
Sayce in the Recueil des 2'rauaitx about two years 
ago. Within a quarter of an hour of my arrival 
at El Bersheh, however, I had the good luck to 
discover ten more inscribed tombs, all of about 
the Xllth Dynasty, and containing many 
lines of inscriptions. It is extraordinary that 
these should never have been noted before, as 
they all lay within a hundred yards of the 
tomb of Tahutihotep, and six of them were 
actually on the same level. They had most of 
them suffered from the effects of an earth- 
uake, which must have taken place before 
optic times, as on many of the fractures of the 
stones are painted Coptic crosses and inscrip¬ 
tions which date from an early period. Several 
of the walls of the tombs here have fallen in, 
and been fractured into hundreds of pieces, 
some weighing about a ton, others no bigger 
than a walnut-sholl. The bigger blocks had 
to be carefully moved; and then I had, with 
Mr. Carter's assistance, to fit the smaller pieces 
on to the bigger blocks and trace them. By this 
means I was enabled to restore many a picture 
and several important things. In one case I fitted 
together about thirty fragments, and restored 
a block about one foot square, taking nearly 
half a day to do it. But 1 was well repaid for 
my trouble, as I found that the name of one of 
Tahutihotep’s daughters was inscribed upon 
it, and, moreover, the name of a daughter 
whom we did not know of previously. By 
fitting an innumerable quantity of fragments, 
and by the help of the inscriptions and paint¬ 
ings still intact upon the walls, we have been 
able to glean a goodly harvest from the El 
Bersheh tombs, and withal a harvest which 
shows the importance of the scheme which the 
Society has undertaken. It is only by the 
most patient examination and study of the 
inscriptions and paintings that one can attain 
any really satisfactory result. 

Had time permitted, I would have described 
to you in detail a typical Xlth or Xllth 
Dynasty tomb. I may, however, just note briefly 
its principal features. They are, (1) an open 
outer court; (2) a portico with columns leading 
to (3) a main chamber, to the east of which is 
(4) the shrine. In some part of the floor of the 
main chamber is excavated (5) a well or shaft 
leading to (6) the sepulchral chamber. On the 
head and jambs of the doorway are usually 
inscribed the names and titles of the deceased, 
together with a short prayer to the visitor to 
the tomb. This prayer generally runs, “ 0 ye 
who love life, who hate death, give offerings of 
bread and wine to the Ka of the deceased.” 
Sometimes it is varied with, “ O ye who live 
upon the top of the earth, give offerings of 
bread and wine, oxen and geese, sweet incense 
and wax, to the Ka of the deceased.” In the 
tomb of Chnemhotep at Beni Hasan, the 
visitor is asked to give these offerings at various 
stated festivals. Not content with such prayers 
and directions to the visitor, the princes and 
nobles of the Middle Kingdom sometimes 
appointed special priests to arrange these 
festivals, and, as a preliminary, cursed before¬ 
hand anyone who might interfere with them. 
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Thus Chnemhotep, in his biographical inscrip¬ 
tion, tells us that he appointed a Ea priest 
and endowed him with lands and vassals, 
that he decreed offerings “ at every feast of the 
necropolis, at every feast of the living and 
of the dead.'’ “Moreover,” he continues, “if 
any priest or any person disarranges these 
festivals, may he cease to exist and may his son 
cease to exist upon his seat.” Passing through 
the doorway of the portico, we enter the main 
chamber, which formed the principal feature of 
the tomb. It is usually a square or rectangular 
chamber hollowed out of the rock. Sometimes 
pillars are left in the excavation, then care¬ 
fully worked to imitate columns. The walls of 
the main chamber are smoothed, and the 
surface prepared for the paintings which are to 
cover them. The scenes are generally of a 
similar nature in the various tombs, though 
they sometimes differ in their order and 
arrangement. The object is to give a kind of 
pictorial biography of the deceased. Chnem¬ 
hotep tells us, in the beginning of his biographi¬ 
cal inscription, thathemade his tomb “ in order 
that it might establish his name to eternity 
and make it endure for ever; also that it might 
establish the names of his staff being arranged 
in good order according to their rank, the 
established ones, bis household officers, and all 
artisans one after another.” Accordingly, on the 
walls of his tomb we lind a series of named 
portraits representing the owner of the tomb, 
the members of his family, and his officers and 
domestics. In the shrine, the walls of which 
are also carefully smoothed and painted, are 
usually representations of the funeral feast with 
rows of men and women bearing offerings, 
priests cutting up oxen, burning incense, and 
reading prayers. The skrine also generally 
contained statues of the deceased and of his wife. 

I must now return to my report on the work 
done by the Survey staff. The chief result of 
the past two seasons’ work is, of course, that 
we now have not only plans of the tombs and 
water-colour facsimiles of many of the most 
interesting scenes, but copies of the inscriptions 
and outline tracings of all the wall paintings 
in the tombs at Beni Hasan and El Bersheh. 
The entire work of the past two seasons up to 
three weeks ago (with the exception of four of 
Mr. Blackden’s arawings) is now before you. 
They are, as you will see, water-colour draw¬ 
ings by Mr. Blackden, plans by Mr. Fraser, 
photographs by Mr. Fraser and myself, as well 
as these rolls of tracings. The majority of 
these I pencilled in on the walls during my first 
season’s work. And I reckon that there are here 
upwards of 14,000 square feet of tracing paper 
covered with pencil outlines—12,000 feet of 
which, at least, I have done with my own 
hand. Another result of my work is the 
genealogy which you see there (here a diagram 
was shown). It is one of several, and, I am 
glad to say, the longest and fullest genealogy 
of any ancient Egyptian family that has yet 
been worked out. The two princely families 
buried at El Bersheh and Beni Hasan we find 
to have been related to one another. The 
founder of the Beni Hasan branch was Chnem¬ 
hotep I., and we can trace the history of his 
branch through five generations. The founder 
of the El Bersheh branch was Nehera I., and 
we trace the history of his branch through no 
less than seven generations. These feudal princes 
lived under the first kings of the XHth Dynasty, 
about 2500 b.c. —that is, about 500 years before 
the time of Abraham, and at a time before either 
the horse or the camel was known in Egypt. 
Chnemhotep I. lived during the reign of the 
first King of the XHth Dynasty—Amenem- 
hat I. Necht ruled the Oryx nome under 
Usertsen I. Chnemhotep II. inherited his 
grandfather’s titles, which were confirmed 
to him by Amenemhat II. He died in the 
sixth year of Usertsen II. Tahutihotep, the 


governor of the Hare nome, who was buried 
at El Bersheh, was nephew of the great 
Chnemhotep (II.); and the inscriptions inform 
us that he was bora in the reign of Amenem¬ 
hat II., that he was raised to the peerage by 
Usertsen II., and that he died at a good old 
age in the reign of Usertsen III. I could 
detail to you from the inscriptions the history 
of each of the individuals of this family—tell 
you of their various titles, of the good deeds 
which they performed upon earth, and of their 
hopes for the future. I could also tell you the 
names of their various officers and of their 
domestic servants; and had I time I would 
have described to you the organisation of the 
household of one of these princes. This, 
however, I have reserved for my book, which 
will be published very shortly. 

Before concluding this part of my report, I 
ought also to add that the sketch survey of the 
tombs and hill at El Bersheh is now being done 
by Messrs. Blackden and Fraser, and that it is 
hoped that it will be completed before the hot 
weather sets in. It is much to be regretted 
that we have not more water-colour drawings 
this season (we have only about an eighth jpart 
of what were done last year); but this is 
owing to the fact that Mr. Blackden has had 
to superintend the work of exoavating and the 
sketch survey of the tombs. Another impor¬ 
tant result of our work is the collection of 
graffiti which I have made. These are chiefly 
hieratic, Coptic, and Greek, which have been 
copied from the walls of the tombs. Some of 
the former are very interesting. There is one 
you will see on one of my tracings, which was 
probably scribbled on the wall by one of the 
artists employed in painting the tomb. It 
runs: “ Let us leave our work and cook 
bread.” Another graffito gives a poetical little 
description of the tomb in which it was found. 
It was written by a royal scribe named 
Amen-mes in the XVIIIth Dynasty, and con¬ 
cludes by saying, “ Would that I might renew 
my visit to this tomb.” 

Making copies of the paintings and inscrip¬ 
tions at Bern Hasan and El Bersheh is not, 
however, all that I have done for you this 
season in Egypt. I have also explored the 
Kile valley, from Minieh to Eusiyeh on the 
left bank, and from Zawyet el Mayyitln to 
Hawftta on the right bank; and I have noted 
the mounds, place-names, and objects of 
archaeological interest within that dietrict— 
a district about forty miles long, and which 
comprises the whole of the provinces known in 
ancient times as the Oryx nome and the Her- 
mopolite nome. No records of exploration on 
the left bank have been made sinoe the begin- 
of the century. Going down the Nile as far as 
Nez&li Ganub, I struck to the west through 
the town of Eusiyeh to a Coptic village named 
M6r. To the west of this village is the Bahr 
Yusuf, then a stretch of cultivated land. To 
the west of this again is a wide expanse of 
sandy desert, having traversed which one 
reaches the hills of the Libyan chain. Ex¬ 
cavated in these hills, due east of M6r, are 
tombs of the YIth, XHth, and XXVIth 
Dynasties. A few miles further to the north 
is the village of ’Awaga. To the west of this 
are tombs in the hills, and a very large 
cemetery at the edge of the desert—a cemetery 
which extends northward nearly as far as 
Bawit. North-west of Bawit are two un¬ 
inscribed limestone quarries. From Bawit to 
Minieh the hills are all sand-choked, with the 
exception of a few cliffs east of Derwa and 
Tuneh. At Gebel Tuneh is one of the boun¬ 
dary stelae of Chunaten, dated in the eighth 
year of that monarch’s reign. 

Having explored the Libyan hills from Mer 
to Minieh, I then took a horse and explored 
the villages and mounds of the cultivated 
land. At Dashlut, Hur, Derut en Nakhleh, 


and a few other villages are small mounds. The 
village of Gilga is bruit on an enormous mound, 
one of the highest that I have seen in Egypt. 
The mounds at Eshmunen, which mark the site 
of the Greek Hermopolis, are bring gradually 
dug away for sebdkh, and in a few years time 
all traces of them will be as completely 
obliterated as the extensive mounds which are 
said to have existed opposite Beni Hasan. 
On the east bank of the river are remains of 
Vlth Dynasty tombs at Zawyet el Mayyitln 
and at Shekh Said : Xlth and XHth Dyna sty 
tombs at Beni Hasan and El Bersheh: XVIIIth 
Dynasty tombs and monuments in the ravine 
behind the modern village of Beni Hasan, at El 
Bersheh, and further south at Tel el-Amaraa. 
Behind D^rabu Hannes and Der en Nakhleh are 
enormous limestone quarries in the hills, con¬ 
taining hundreds of demotic graffiti of the time 
of Nectanebo, as well as many Coptic graffiti 
andpain tings. In the debris below the tombs 
at El Bersheh and Shekh Said, I found a 
large number of stone chisels similar to those I 
discovered last year. It is probable that these 
boulder chisels were used very generally in 
Egypt, but none have been recoraed from other 
sites than those already mentioned. 

There is one other discovery that I ought 
to note in this report. On December 21 
I left camp early in the morning with 
Mr. Carter, to visit Mr. Petrie at Haggi 
Qandil—a village situated about twelve miles 
south of El Bersheh. Beturaing along the 
hills the same evening, we fell in with a party 
of Bedawin. I had previously been making 
inquiries among the natives whether any tombs 
existed in the ravine some distance from the 
river. These Bedawin had heard of this, and 
their sheikh volunteered the information that 
he knew of a turba or tomb some distance 
back in the desert immediately east of Haggi 
Qandil. On my offering him a little bakhshish, 
he promised to take me to the place. I then 
bargained with him to supply the necessary 
camels, and asked him to stay the night at our 
camp—so that he might not have the chance of 
giving us the slip, as Arabs often try to do. 
He stayed with me, and next morning at sunrise 
Mr. Carter and I, together with th« Bedawi 
sheikh and four of his men, armed wii h guns 
and spears, started off into the desert for this 
turba. At four o’clock the same afternoon, 
after a hot day's desert ride, we sighted large 
masses of limestone and alabaster chips, and in 
less than half an hour were inside what proved 
to be, not a tomb, but the famous alabaster 
quarry of Hat-Nub—the quarry to which Una 
went to cut out the alabaster altar for his 
sovereign more than 5500 years ago. This 
quarry was the most famous one of the Ancient 
Kingdom, and in it I found cartouches of 
Chufu, Mer-en-ra Pepi, and Nefer-ka-ra, as 
well as several short inscriptions. 

On January 4, Mr. Carter’s and my work of 
tracing the wall paintings and copying the 
inscriptions being completed, we broke up our 
camp. Mr. Carter proceeded to Tel el- Amama 
to begin excavations under Mr. Petrie on 
that ancient site on behalf of Mr. Tvssen 
Amherst. I returned the next day to Cairo, 
from whence I went to Alexandria to examine 
the MSS. of the late Consid Harris, which are 
now in the possession of his daughter. From 
Alexandria, I returned to England, and, since 
my arrival, have been engaged in preparing the 
two memoirs that I now have in hand for the 
Society. 

ALFRED STEVENS'S MONUMENT TO 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

We quote the following letter from the 
, Times of April 12 : 

“ In alluding two years ago, at the banquet of 
the Royal Academy, to the name of Alfred Stevens, 
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of whose works a small collection had at that 
time been brought together in Burlington House, 

I took occasion to express a hope I deeply felt, 
that the greatest achievement of this greatest of 
English designers—namely, the monument to the 
Duke of Wellington, now lost in dark seclusion in 
a side chapel of tit. Paul’s Cathedral—might be 
at ne remote date removed to the spot which it 
was specially designed to adorn, and where, seen 
in its full beauty, it should both receive added 
dignity from its surroundings and in its turn 
enhance the grandeur of Wren’s famous fabric. 

“ How disastrous is its present location your 
readers need hardly be reminded. Cooped up as 
is this monument in a narrow space, the only 
aspect of it which directly receives the light is 
brought so dose to the spectator that his eye 
cannot embrace it as a whole; while the opposite 
view, shrouded already in darkness, is further 
effectually concealed by Sir Christopher’s beauti¬ 
ful screen, a work which none would, it is hoped, 
venture to touch. 

“ That such a state of things is deeply to be 
deplored, and that this great work should be 
brought forth and revealed in its stateliness, has, 
I believe, long been the opinion of the great 
majority of intelligent persons. Nor does any 
difficulty stand in the way of doing so, except 
one, which I cannot regard as very formidable. 
The warm and active sympathy of the Dean and 
Chapter is, I am permitted to say, enlisted in 
favour of the indicated removal. The Pirat Com¬ 
missioner of Works shares this sympathy; the 
present bearer of the great duke’s illustrious title 
would cordially welcome the translation; and last, 
not least, the distinguished architect who has 
charge of the fabric has no warmer wish than to see 
tbe original scheme carried into execution. 

“ What, then, is needed ? Nothing, I believe— 
so ripe is public opinion—except some definite 
initiative in the endeavour to get together the 
modest sum needed for the operation, a sura 
which, I am informed, would not greatly, if at all, 
exceed a thousand pounds. That initiative I would 
ask your permission to take in your columns, by 
asking all those who may be willing to aid in this 
work to communicate with me, informing me of 
the amount they would propose to contribute 
towards it. I shall be happy to take over and, if 
you will allow it, to acknowledge publicly through 
you from time to time the sums sent to me; and I 
may add that the Dean of St. Paul’s notonly most 
kindly consents to join me in the duties of 
treasurership, but promises to mark the sympathy 
of the Chapter, as well as his own, by adding a 
sum of £50 to the £50 with which I myself pur¬ 
pose to open the list. 

“ But my hopes are not limited to the removal of 
the monument to its proper site. I share the 
widely-felt desire that it should be completed in 
accordance with the master’s design, by the addi¬ 
tion of the equestrian statue for which his rough 
model is still preserved. The need of this crown¬ 
ing feature, already strongly felt in the present 
hiding-place of the monument, will be yet more 
patent when the whole work is disengaged and 
lully revealed to view. For this further scheme, 
however—a scheme which I am glad to say has 
the full sanction of tbe Dean and Chapter—a 
separate fund should be opened; and such a fund 
I desire now also to initiate, asking those who 
are willing to support it to state clearly, in com¬ 
municating either with the Dean of St. Paul’s or 
with myself, whether they wish to subscribe to 
both funds, or to one only ; explaining in the 
latter case on which of them their contribution is 
to be entered, and in the former, in what propor¬ 
tion it should be divided between them. This 
fund also 1 purpose to head with a contribution 
of £50. 

“ Faso. Lbiohton.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. The first represents a figure of a mother 
and a child, nicely carved, and about five feet 
high. Below, in a panel which is broken off 
from the figures, is the following inscription: 

D. M. I 

IVLIE : VBRICE . ANN. XXXI. 

8EMPKONIE MARTINS M. VI. 
SEMFRONTVS MARTINVS F.C. 

This reading is certain with the exception of 
one or two letters, and these will be made out 
when the stone is brought into a better light. 

2. Half of this stone is gone, but on the 
remnant are the letters 

. . . CON 

rVGI CARISSIMAE 
F.C. O . 8 . T . T . L . 

The inscription is in good and early letters, 
some of which are ligulate, and has been 
erected by a husband to his wife. There is no 
difficulty in reading it. The last letters express 
the pathetic wish O ait tibi terra leois ! 

J. Bains. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A full description of Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s 
exploration of the ruined cities of Mashonaland 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans, in the 
autumn season, with numerous illustrations. 

The late Mr. Edwin Long’s last large pic¬ 
ture, “ The Parable of the Sower,” is now on 
view in a gallery in Old Bond-street, which is 
apparently to be called after the artist. 

M. Homolle, director of the French School 
at Athens—who hopes to begin immediately the 
work of excavation at Delphi—has just been 
elected a member of the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions et Belles-Lettres. 

Prof. Salinas, curator of the Palermo 
Museum and director of excavations throughout 
Sicily, has been conducting operations during 
the past two months on the acropolis of 
Selinus, where the famous archaic metopes 
(now in the museum at Palermo) were found 
by two English architects in 1823. After much 
laborious tracing of the lines of gateways, 
galleries, &c., Prof. Salinas was fortunate 
enough to disoover three new metopes, built 
into the wall of the acropolis. Though of a 
similar style to the well-known ones, they are 
much smaller in size, and cannot have belonged 
to the same temple. The relief on one of them 
is so mutilated that little can be said except 
that it represents Hercules subduing the bull; 
the others bear figures of Europa and the 
bull, and of a winged sphinx. The designs 
recall the reverses on certain old coins of Crete. 
Not the least interesting fact is that they show 
evidence of having once been painted, the ground 
in red. Europa and the bull is described as 
an admirable work of art, manifestly wrought 
under oriental influence. The pose of Europa 
is graceful, while the head and neck of the bull 
show strength. That he is swimming across 
the sea is indicated by two fishes. The new 
metopes are at present stored away in the 
cellars of the Palermo Museum. They have 
been photographed; and Prof. Salinas hopes 
soon to publish a full account of his discovery. 

Among the juries chosen for selecting the pic¬ 
tures to be exhibited at the Champs de Mars, 
we note the names of Mr. Henry Moore and 
Mr. Whistler. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT YORK. 

York: April 11, 1882. 

Two inscribed stones, of which one only is 
perfect, have been recently found on the 
Mount, York, a place which has yielded many 
similar curiosities. 


The Luxembourg has recently acquired a 
picture by Claude Monnet. Overtures have also 
been made to perhaps a still more celebrated 
impreaaioniate, M. Degas, to secure an example 
of his art for the national collection, but up to 
the present without result. 


The Magazine of Art tor this month is well 
up to date. It contains articles on the new 
Associate, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, and the new 
president of the Boyal Soottiah Aoademy, Sir 
George Reid. The part is prefaced by a photo¬ 
gravure, after “ The Old Story ” by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. The illustrations in the text are as 
numerous and good as usual, especially the 
woodcuts by Jonnard, after Helmick. “Our 
Illustrated Note-book ” is a comparatively new 
and very interesting feature of this magazine. 

We have seldom seen a more exquisite little 
volume upon book-making in its material 
aspects—or, to speak more accurately, upon 
book -covering —than that on “ Roger Payne 
and his Art, a Short Account of his Life and 
Work as a Binder,” just issued by the De 
Yinne Press at New York. Its production has 
been a labour of love to its author, Mr. William 
Liring Andrews, and it is issued in a tantal- 
isingly limited edition of but 100 Holland and 10 
Japan paper copies. Its frontispiece reproduces 
the very scarce full-length portrait-engraving 
of that dissipated personage, that exquisite 
decorative artist, with whom the book deals, 
the first and prince of English book-binders. 
It shows his long, worn, aged figure bending 
over the screw press, his delicate fingers 
handling daintily one of the volumes whose 
exteriors he made so beautiful. Nine exquisite 
examples of his book-bindings are given in 
colour and gold by the “ Artotype” process of 
Mr. Edward Bierstadt; and some of his 
curiously elaborate accounts, which detail with 
minute particularity each process of his art, are 
facsimiled. 


THE STAGE. 

The annual series of memorial performances 
at Stratford-on-Avon, which have again this 
year, for the fifth time, been undertaken by 
Mr. F. B. Benson, will consist of eight repre¬ 
sentations of Shakspere’s plays, including a 
revival of “ Timon of Athens,” a tragedy that 
has not been seen on the boards since Phelps 
produced it at Sadler’s Wells about twenty- 
five years ago. The performances commence 
on April 18, and will be as follows: Monday 
and Tuesday, ‘ ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” ; 
Wednesday, “Julius Caesar”; Thursday, 
“Twelfth Night” ; Friday and Saturday 
(Shakspere’s birthday), “Timon of Athens.” 
There will be also two matinees, one of “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ” on Monday, and 
one of “Timon of Athens” on Saturday. 

A new version of Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House,” 
by Mr. William Archer, is to be performed at 
the Avenue Theatre, beginning on Tuesday 
next, April 19, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Charrington. The cast includes the 
names of Miss Janet Achurch and Miss Marion 
Lea. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Wagner as I Knew Him. By Ferdinand Praeger. 
(Longmans.) 

In a short preface tbe recently deceased author 
gives many good reasons for adding to the 
books about Wagner. For very many years he 
had been on friendly terms with the composer, 
had been his champion in this country at a 
time when he was either opposed or misunder¬ 
stood ; and it was through his exertions that 
Wagner came to London in 1855 as conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society. Mr. Praeger’s 
father was Capellmeister nt the Stadttheater in 
Leipzig from 1818 to 1828, where Rosalie and 
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Louisa, Wagner’s two sisters, were engaged; 
and thus, at an early period, our author must 
have heard of, and probably seen, the youthful 
composer, although he did not actually make 
his acquaintance until a later date. 

Of Wagner’s early years a few new stories 
are told, but nothing of special importance. 
The eight days spent in London in 1839, when 
Wagner was on his way to Boulogne to visit 
Meyerbeer, are graphically described. Mr. 
Praeger is disposed to trace “ the germ of his 
daring revolution in music ” to his visit to 
Shakspere’s monument in Westminster Abbey. 
While standing before it, he was lost in thought 
at the work achieved by the British genius. 
But, as our author relates, his reverie had a 
commonplace ending. Minna, his wife, who 
was so faithful and true to him, but who never 
understood his genius, “plucked his sleeve, 
saying: ‘ Kornm, lieber Richard, du standst 
bier zwanzig Minuten wie eine Bildsaule, ohne 
ein Wort zu sprechen.’ ” The trying over of 
the “ Rienzi ” music with Meyerbeer is lively 
reading. Wagner told our author that he 
believed the popular composer’s praise was 
sincere; “for,” he cynically added, “the first 
two acts [those which were finished and which 
he played to him] are just the very parts of the 

r ra which please me least, and which I 
uld like to disown.” 

Mr. Praeger, referring to Wagner’s conversion 
from conventionality while in Paris, speaks of 

“ that glorious change in his art-work which has 
made music an articulate language understood by 
all, whereas hitherto it had been but a lisping 
speech, with occasional beautiful moments un¬ 
doubtedly, but for all that an imperfect art.” 

Yet a few pages further on he tells us that, when 
Wagner heara the Choral Symphony, its story, 
its “programme” was clear before him. Surely, 
then, music was something more than “ lisping 
speech ” if it could make its meaning so clear. 

Franz Liszt’s early recognition of Wagner’s 
genius has often been mentioned; but there 
was another man who at a still earlier period, 
and almost entirely from intercourse with him, 
perceived his greatness. This was August 
Roeckel, second musical director at Dresden. 
In March, 1843, he writes: 

“ His earnestness in art is religious; he looks upon 
the drama as the pulpit from which the people 
should be taught, and bis views on a combination 
of the different arts for that purpose open up an 
exciting theory, as new as it is ideal.” 

This was the August Roeckel who, together 
with Wagner, became members of the Father- 
land Union; both took an active psrt in the 
events connected with the Saxon Revolution of 
1849. The one was taken, but the other 
escaped; poor Roeckel suffered thirteen years’ 
imprisonment, but Wagner fled to Switzerland. 
Ti.e stirring story of the Revolution forms a 
deeply interesting episode in Mr. Praeger’s 
book. He gives a translation of the entire 
paper written by Wagner and read before the 
Union on June 1G, 1848, which was afterwards 
filed as part of the indictment against him. 
Ono short characteristic passage may be quoted. 
After describing to what goal Republican 
efforts were tending, Wagner says: 

“ Then shall we 1 1 -.verse the ocean in our ships, 
and found here aul ihere a new youi.jf Germany, 
enriching it with the fruits of our achievements, 
and educating our children in our principles of 
human lights, so that they may be propagated 
everywhere. We shall do otherwise than the 
Spaniards, who make the New World into a papistic 
slaughter-house; wc shall do otherwise than the 
English, who convert their colonies into huge shops 
for their own individual profit. Our colonies shall 
be truly German; and from sunrise to sunset we 
shall contemplate a beautiful, free Germany, 
inhabited, as in the mother country, by a free 
people.” 


On the Jewish question Mr. Praeger is 
extremely frank. He regretted Wagner’s 
antipathy to the Hebrew people, and expresses 
astonishment that he should have shown such 
repugnance, seeing that he had received so much 
kindness from Jews all through his life. In 
discussing Jewish music, however, Mr. Praeger 
justly remarks that Wagner did not exceed 
“the legitimate limits of criticism.” The 
temperate passage quoted about Mendelssohn 
fully bears out this statement. 

Our author once ventured to argue with 
Wagner against his “ illogical and intemperate 
introduction of the brute creation into his 
dramas ” ; and he truly remarks that “ it was an 
extraordinary feature in a poetic brain like that 
of Wagner’s that he would cling persistently to 
such realism.” In the later chapters of the 
book there are many interesting quotations 
from letters from Wagner to the author. 

The volume is well got up; but there are 
unfortunate misprints—Mendon for Meudon, 
Luttichon and Luttichom for Liittichau, and 
many similar ones. The “ Elijah,” too, is 
stated to have been given at Liverpool in 1836: 
“ St. Paul,” of course, was meant. 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Db. Joachim played Max Bruch’s new Violin 
Concerto (No. 3 in D minor) at the third Phil¬ 
harmonic concert last Thursday week, and gave 
a sympathetic reading of the work, although 
it was not one of his finest performances. The 
Concerto, in spite of its skilful writing and 
melodious slow movement, will scarcely throw 
into the shade Max Bruch’s first attempt in this 
branch of musical composition. In Cherubini’s 
taking Overture in G (composed for the Society 
in 1813) and in Schumann’s Symphony in C, 
Mr. Cowen did not obtain satisfactory results 
from the fine body of instrumentalists under 
his direction. His own elegant Suite, “The 
Language of Flowers,” was, however, well 
rendered. Mme. Nordioa was the vocalist. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond appeared at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, and played Tschaikowsky’s 
pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor (Op. 23), a 
work which had not been heard there since 
it was introduced by Mr. Dannreuther in 1876. 
The opening movement is barbaric in its bold¬ 
ness, and it is to be regretted that good and 
impressive thematic material should often be 
weakened, or even spoilt, by tricks of virtuosity. 
Throughout the work, indeed, technical dis¬ 
play is far too prominent a feature. The 
middle slow movement is not a strong one; 
but the Allegro finale, if not deep, has power, 
and well deserves its qualifying epithet “ oon 
fuoco.” Mr. Lamond accomplished the enor¬ 
mously difficult performance with wonderful 
skill and brilliancy, and was well received. He 
afterwards played, as solos, Schubert-Liszt’s 
" Du hist die Rub,” an unsatisfactory transcrip¬ 
tion, and a Strauss-Tausig piece. Mr. Arthur 
Hervey’s “Overture in G, produced in 1890 
by Mr. Albeniz, was also given. It is an 
earnest and interesting composition, but too 
much spun out, and at times too Wagnerian. 
The scoring is clever, but the brass is 
used to excess. Mr. Hervey was called 
to the platform at the dose of the 
fine performance under Mr. Mann’s direction. 
Haydn’s Salomon Symphony in D was admir¬ 
ably rendered, and proved a pleasing contrast 
to Hie exciting Russian music. In listening 
to Haydn one cannot help feeling that the 
composer was indeed one of the “ old ” masters, 
and yet his fresh genial strains are often more 
welcome than the sounding brass and clanging 
cymbal of many a modem musician. 

The Popular Concert season came to a dose 
on Monday evening. There is little to say about J 


the performances, except that they were all 
excellent, and received with the enthusiasm 
and demand for encores usual on special 
nights. The programme opened with Mozart’s 
Quintet in G minor, and the wonderful Adagio 
especially was rendered in a most impressive 
manner. Signor Piatti gave a finished per¬ 
formance of Max Bruch’s now popular “ Kol 
Nidrei” in his best manner. Mme. Neruda 
and Dr. Joachim, were heard in Bach’s 
Concerto in D minor for two violins, and the 
delicate and melodious Largo was given with 
great feeling. The encore was a Sow move¬ 
ment by Spohr, in which the two violinists 
were accompanied on the pianoforte by Sir C. 
Hallfi. Miss Zimmermann played in Schu¬ 
mann’s pianoforte Quintet with artistic taste 
and power. Mr. Plunket Greene sang with 
his usual success. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Rev. E. H. Moberly’s string orchestra of 
seventy lady performers—which has already 
been favourably received at Salisbury and 
at Oxford—is announced to give a concert in 
London, at Princes Hall, on toe evening of 
Thursday, May 19, with Mr. Moberly himself 
as conductor. We observe that some men are 
admitted for the double bass. The leader of 
the orchestra is Miss Winefred Holiday, who 
will be heard in two violin solos—Schumann’s 
“Abenlied” and Brahms - Joachim’s Hun¬ 
garian Dance in D minor. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can he obtained every 
Saturday morning »» Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, sad other 


Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to reoommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., poet free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

8ermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving:illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they *rv at the same time as 

g lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon. ’*— Christian Loader. 


London: ALEXANDER * 8HEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C.; 
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TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post tree. 

BISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEAT8. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. 8. MTALL. 

Daily News says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D., writes:—” All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will find herein most serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. CarvkllWilliams writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” , 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fcknival Street, E.O. 

W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. "W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, hut they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtai n fr om London,any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

L- FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months 


12 Months. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. 3»veridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberta, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote. Ac.; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Mis. Clara Jecks._ 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Cbablks Charrington. 
TUESDAY NEXT, April 19, at 8.80, THE DOLL’S 
HOUSE. Mias Janet Achurch as Nora; Mr. Charles Char- 
rington as Helmer. Doors open at 8. Box-office 10 to 6. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Cha«. Hawtrey. 

T HI8 EVENING, at 9. JANE. Messrs. C. H. Hawtrey. 
William Wyes, R. Saker, E. M. Robson, and Chas. Brook 
field; Misses Ethel Matthews. EweU. Harlhouse, and Lot 
Vonne. At 8.10. LADY FORTUNE. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.4S, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and at 8.45, 
A COMMISSION. Misses D. Moore, Dawes, Noel, HcNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Nomys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 
Little, Branacombe, Vaughan, Lacy, Compton Coatts, W. 
Drayoott, and W. Grossmith. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

L essee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS DAY, at 3 and 9. L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. Mdlle. 
Charlotte Reynard, Madame E. Bade, Mdlle. Francesca, 
Zanfretta. M. Courtes, M. Enrico, M. Arcueil. At 8 15, 
HEADS OR TAILS. Misses E. Vining, Hard Inge; Messrs. 
Valentine. A t herley, Hewson. _ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, CINDER-ELLBN UP TOO 
LATE. Mesdamea Sylvia Grey. Boyd, Lethbridge, Jones, 
Hobson, Massey, Hamer, Akers-Haxold, Henderson, Wilmot, 
Monokton, and Kate James, Ac.; Messrs. E. J. Lonncn, 
Charles Dan by. andFred Les lie. At 7 . 40 , QUEER STREET. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’S PARADISE. By 
Sydney Grundy. At 7.65, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft^ Next Matmde, April 9. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

Will RE-OPEN on SATURDAY EVENING NEXT, 
April IS, at 8 p.m.„ under the Management of Mr. Fred 
Langley, with a new and original farcical comedy by George 
Manville Fenn, entitled THE TIN BOX. Box-office open 
daily, 10 to 5. Morning Performance Easter Monday , at 8. 

LYRIC THEATRE. ~ 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skdgku. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20. THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Misses Geraldine Ulmar, A. Jenoure, E. Moore, and L. 
Saunders; Mrawrs. L, Brough^F.^Wyatt, Jh Robertson, 


F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. 


Porteous, Burt, and H. 
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Monkhouse. At 7.40, THE SENTRY. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. C. J. Am. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Misses 
Nellie Stewart, K. Seymour, Phoebe Carlo, and Phyllis 
Broughton; Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Chaunocy Olcott, 
Brockbank, Emney, W. Warde, H. Grattan, and Wallace 
Brownlow. At 7.46, DONNA LUIZA._ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest, A. Holies, V. Sansbury, and 
Nutcombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, Gianvillc, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry.___ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 60. THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Bran dram. At 8, 
CAPTAIN BILLY._ 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. Joux Lart. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE MAELSTROM. Messrs. 
Reeves Smith, Beauchamp, Garthome, Leith, Pakenham, 
Stacey, and Mark Melford; Misses Decima Moore, Leyton, 
Leste r, Pauncefort, Bowman, and Olga Brandon. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouik. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.40, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venio Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtre y, Ac. 

TERRY’S THEATRE^ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, Messrs. 

Edward Terrv, -- - "-” " - ~ - - 

W. Lug 


more,. 

A. Maitland, and E. Matthews. 
Miss Nellie Ganthony. 


At 8.15, Musical Sketch by 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s libraries. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 46. Barrie’s new comic play, in three 
acts, WALKER, I ON DON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors open at 7.30. Matinees of “Walker, 
London ” and “ Daisy’s Escape ” every Saturday, and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box-office 10 till 5. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

Mr. MARION CRA WFORD'S New Novel, “ The 
THREE FATES” is now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers, in 3 vols., crown 8 vo, price 31s. 6 d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. CHARLES BOOTH. 

Ready on Tuesday next, crown 8vo, cloth, 6a.: Popular Edition, 8vo, paper covers, 0 <L 

PAUPERISM a PICTURE, and the ENDOWMENT of OLD AGE: 

an Argument. By CHARLES BOOTH. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Now readv, crown 8vo. doth. fla. 6d. each. _ 

WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and EXPLOITS of TWO SCHOOL 

BOYS: a Book for Boys. By the Rev. J. C. ATKIN80N, D.C.L , Canon of York, Author of “ Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish.” New Edition. 

PLAYHOURS and HALF-HOLIDAYS; or, Further Experiences 

of Two Schoolboys. By the 8AME AUTHOR. With Hlustrationg. New Edition. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKE8PEARE. 


THE WORKS of 


Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by 


W. ALDI8 WRIGHT. In Nine Volumes. Vol. VI. TROILUS and CRE88IDA, CORIOLANU8, TITUS 
ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and JULIET. 

Th« Five previous Volumes contain the following Plays : —Vol. I. “ The Tempest ”—“ Two Gentlemen of Verona “ The 

* of Windsor”—” Measure for Measure ” Comedy of Errors.” Vol. II. ” Much Ado about Nothing”—” Love’s 

4 Midsummer Night’s Dream Merchant of Venice “ As You Like It.” Vol. HI. “ The Taming of the 


Merry Wives c 


Labour Lost ”—” Midsummer Night’s Dream — Merchant of Venice ”— As You Like It.” Vol. HI. The Taming of the 
Shrew ’’-“All’s Well that Ends WeU”-” Twelfth Night’’-“The Winter’s Tale” Vol. IY. ” King John”-” Richard II”- 
” Henry IY.,” Parts I. and H.-“ Henry V.” Vol. V. ” Henry VI.,” Parts I., II., and HI.-” Richard III.”—” Henry VHI.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


MR. G. F. SA VAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 

ONE IN THE INFINITE. 

(A Poem in Three Parts.) 

Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

By GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit., 

Author of “ Ugone,” “ The Tragedy of Israel,” “ Stories of Wicklow," &c\ 


“ This charming library."— Bristol Mercury. 

“ An excellent series."— Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ A very interesting series.”— Bath Herald. 

“ Beautifully printed.”— Daily Chronicle. 

"This beautiful series." 

Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 

In fcap. 8vo, tastefullr printed on antique paper, and bound 

in olive doth, gilt fettered, price 4a to. Hand-made 

paper, Roxburgh binding, 7a 6d., net. Large paper 

coplee, 10*. (Id., net. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK 
LOVER'S LIBRARY. 

Books Condemned 
to be Burnt. 

By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 

In this chronicle will be found much out-of-the 
way information concerning hooks more or less 
famous, and the causes of their being burned. An 
account of the authors and their friends is given, 
and their relationship to the Governments and the 
Churches which condemned their works. Reference 
is made to the controversies of the times, and the 
vituperations which passed between the disputants. 

In the course of the history the works of some 
of our most famous poets, philosophers, politicians, 
and divines are referred to, and the trials which 
preceded the destruction of their hooks. 

The volume in divided into the following 
chapters:— 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY BOOK-FIRES. 

THE BOOK-FIRES UNDER JAMES I. 

CHARLES THE FIRST’S BOOK-FIRES. 

BOOK-FIRES OF THE REBELLION. 

BOOK-FIRES OF THE RESTORATION. 

BOOK-FIRES OF THE REVOLUTION. 

OUR LAST BOOK-FIRES. 


OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

SA TV It DA V REVlEly .—“ ‘ One in the Infinite ’comprises some two hundred lyrics, varied in metre, full of 
music, not merely melodious, and unified by one dominant aim—the expression of the quest of truth by a 
passionate, inquiring, and restless spirit. The poem, indeed, may be described as the Book of Obstinate 
Questionings. It is impossible, even with liberal quotation, to give any idea of the energy and variety of the 

Poet’s survey of the field of experience and inquiry.A book we sincerely commend to thoughtful minds. 

There is much in the poet’s vivid and pathetic representation of the helplessness, the loneliness, and the strife of 
the ‘ one ’ that should interest the many.” 

G VAR1)IAN.—“ It is impossible to regard Mr. Armstrong's long and carefully constructed poem otherwise 
than with sincere respect. Throughout its 426 pages there is no diminution of vigour; the really striking variety 

in tone and metre keeps monotony afar off, and the gifts of melody and imagination are not denied.It 

presents many of the aspects in the great controversy between Faith and Unfaith in a very forcible manner, and 

is always eloquent and impressive.No one without genuine poetio gifts could have written this long poem, 

which in vigour of thought and expression contrasts very strikingly with the dilettante verses of our present-day 
poets.” 

LITERARY WORLD .—“ Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s philosophical poetry is full of spint and animation. 

The verBes are admirably turned, and the diction is choice, the imagery expressive The return of the wander¬ 
ing soul to its early faith, expanded from narrowness and deepened in charity, owning the sacredness of all those 
8 ymbols through which reverent men have touched the garment’s hem, is elaborately traced, and we leave it ‘ at 
death’s portal ’ when the storm and darkness of night 1 melt in the scarlet radiancies of Mom.’ ” 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD.—'- The poets die, but poetry ia not dead. Though Bbownino has left us, 
and the Laureate bends under his eighty years, the age will not lack singers worthy to deal with its deepest 
questions, and to interpret its inmost soul. Mr. O. F. Savaor-Arhstboho has already found an appreciative 
audience, hut his latest production, ‘ One in the Infinite,’ strikes so full upon life’s most central problems, and 
depicts with such poetic intensity the soul-tragedy through which multitudes in the present day have had to 
pars, that we feel it will he a distinct gain to those of onr readers who do not know the hook to give them even 
so slight an acquaintance with it as the limits of an article can offer.” 

THE INQV1RER .—“Thereis a wealth of suggestion in the book which will amply repay the earnest 
thinker, and to our mind the course of reflection is, on the whole, well-calculated to aid many who are perplexed 
to find their rest in a deeply religious faith.We have no hesitation in conunending the hook,” 


The preoeding Volumes in this Series are:— 

The STORY of the IMITATIO CHRISTI. 

By LEONARD WHEATLEY. 

STUDIES in JOCULAR LITERATURE. 

By W. C. HAZLITT. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING in OLDEN 

TIME and TO DAY. By JOHN PENDLETON. 

HOW to CATALOGUE a LIBRARY. Bv 

HBNRY B. WHEATLEY, P.3 A. 

FOREIGN VISITORS in ENGLAND, and 

WHAT THEY THOUGHT of US. By EDWARD 
SMITH. 

The BOOK of NOODLES: Stories of Sim¬ 
pletons; or, Fools and their FoUias. By W. A. 
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and Friend. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY. F.S.A. 

MODERN METHODS of ILLUSTRATING 

BOOKS. 

The LITERATURE of LOCAL INSTITU- 

TIONS. By 0. L. GOMME, F.S.A. 
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MESSRS. GRIFFITH , FARRAN & CO., Ltd., 
Newbery House , 39 , Charing Cross Road , beg 
to announce that a New Edition—the fifth—of 
FLORENCE MARRY A T*S booh, “ THERE 
IS NO DEATH,” will be published on the 
25th inst. 


•ROYAL 

-Lt BR11 


INSTITUTION 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


GEEAT DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


Bastien Lepage and his Art, by Mrs. Graham Tomson 401 
The French Painter-Etchers, by Cecil Nicholson . 404 
The Discovery ok a Christian Catacomb at Krrtch, 

byW.R. M.405 

The Excavations of the American School at Argos . 406 

Notes on Abt and Archaeology.405 

“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at Stbatkord-on- 

Avon. by Mrs. Stopkh.406 

Stage Notes.406 

Musical Publications, by J. S. Shedlock . . . 406 

Music Notes. 406 

A GENTLEMAN of considerable 

-aTA. business experience, and having some capital at hi* disposal, 
1« anxious to JOIN a well-established LONDON PUBLISHING 
FIRM as m active partner. Only Principal* dealt with.—Address 
11., care of Solicitors’ Lew Stationery Society, Carey Street, W.C. 

'TYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

* Work of every description—Literary. Scientific, T<egal, Ac - 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURE8 REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate term*. Translation*.—Mis* ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S. W. 

f PYPE-WRITING.—Every Description of 

J- Work. Literary, Scientific, Ac .undertaken. Order* carefully 
and promptly attended to. Moderate Terms. Extra Copies at reduced 
rates.— Miss Thomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, S.W. 

TTDUCATED LADY (LL.A.), engaged in 

-*—J Teaching French and German, would UNDERTAKE TRANS¬ 
LATION from cither of those Language*.—Address A. H., care of 
John Henderson, 38, Berkeley Street, Glasgow. 

INTRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures 

Admission Is. 


TUESDAY NEXT (ArRiL28k at 3 o’clock. Professor T. G. BONNEY. 
F.R.8., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on J THE SCULPTURING of 
BRITAIN—its LATER BTAUE8.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

THUR8DAY (Aphil *8), at 3 o’clock. Professor DEWAR. F.R.S., 
FIRST of FOUR LECTURES on “THE CHEMISTRY of GASES. 1 * 
Ualf-a-Guinea. 

8ATURDAY (April 30k at 3 o’clock. E. DANNREUTJIER, E*u., 
FIRST of FOUR LECTURES on ,l J. S. BACH’S CHAMBER 
MUSIC.” Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
FRIDAY (April 29k at 9 o’clock. Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., 
on “TIIE PHYSIOLOGY of DREAMS” 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their Friends only 
are admitted. 

THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—A 

A COURSE of NINE LECTURES ou “TheOrigin ami Growth 
of Religion, a« Illustrated by the RELIGION of the ANCIENT 
HEBREWS,” will I* delivered by Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, 
M.A., at the WHITMAN ROOMS. BAKER STREET (Dorset Street 

antranonl on Ihn follnirintr tin in_vit WnflnMflar. 1 lt.h : FHdaV. 13th: 


payment. Persons desirous of atteudiug the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. Williams A Noroate, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covcnt Garden. W.C., not later than May 2 nd, and 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will be Issued to as many 
persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will alto be delivered by Mr. Moxtk- 
rioRK, at 90. HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following 
days—via, Monday, 9th ; Tuesday, 10th : Monday, l«th ; Tuesday. 17th; 
Monday. 23rd : Tuesday, 24th ; and Monday, 30th May ; and Tuesday. 
7th, ana Wednesday, 8th June, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford 
Course will be free, without ticket. 

Percy Lawkoed, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. 


TT'ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, LADIES’ 

XV DEPARTMENT, —Under the Patronugo of H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wale., Id. Kensington Square, W.—Leoturw are given 
and Classes are held for Ladies at 13, Kensington Square, under the 
direction of the Council of King’s College, London. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be 
given as follows :— 

Prof. Warr on ** The Poetry of Homer." 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhoi sk on “ The National Gallery ” (with Demonstra¬ 
tions at the Gallery). 

Prof. Bi chhkix on “ Wagner as a Dramatist." . _ ,,,,,, 

Carl Ahmbrcstkr (Wagner Class)on “ Pareifal Tristan and Isolde. 

These Lectures are all held at 13, Kensington Suuare. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Priucij mu, 
Miss C. G. Schmitz, at the above address. In return for four stamps. 


DOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

G WATER-COLOURS.-The ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN- The Col lege RE-OP ENS on MONDAY. May 2s 


TEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN-5, PALL MALL EAST- 
from 10 till 6. Admittance la Catalogue Is. 

A liked I). Fhjpp, R.W 8., Secretary. 

CATALOGUES. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURIST’S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37. Soiio Sm akk. London, W 

TVI ESSES. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ixl 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C., are 
tlesole representatives In Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There l* a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinaiy Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
vie w. Priors on application. _ 

READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 16 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNU8, F.R.I.B.A.. Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master 1 h Work by a 
Committee of Expert*. 

The Edition w limited to 150 Copiet. 

I’rlce Six liolneae. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

T4, NEW OXFORD 6TBEET, LONDON. 


Q UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

43 A 43, HARLEY STREET. W. 

Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1833. 

Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

Drawing and Figure Painting— T. B. Bkdiokd, Miss Bediohd. 
Landscape Painting, Oil and Water-Colour— T. II. Leonard. 

Music. Harmony, and Part-Singing— H kxrv Gadshv. 

Pianoforte—W. O. Ccsixsl Master of Music to the Queen), H. Gadshv, 
C. Gardner 

Voca 1 Music— W. Shakespeare, and Assistants. 

Violin—Merer*. Wiener and A. E. Rowaktii. Violoncello— Mr. Hill. 
Dancing and Calisthenics—yin. Mahmiall-Bi kui. 

EASTER TERM begins APRIL 27 th. 

For Particulars apply to Miss Ckovdack, or Secretary. 

tjampstead collegiate school 

11 FOR GIRLS, 

The Knoll, East Heath, Hampstead. 

Principals—MR. and MRS. SONNENSCHEIN. 
MIDSUMMER TERM begin* WEDNESDAY, May 4th, and ends 
Wednesday, J uly 27th. 

The School System is l>asod on the lx»t English and Continental 
methods of Teaching, and aims at giving a sound, thorough, and 
practical Education of the highest class. 

Accomplishments taught by skilful and eminent Professor*. 

The College Classes are intended to prepare Students for the Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of the London University in June *93. Situation 
very high and open. . , „ 

Pupils of all ages received as Boarders and a* Day-Pupils. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Priuoii>als, a* above. 

nXFOKD SUMMER MEETING, 

AUGUST, 18W. 

Special Biological Course for Beginners.—An Introduction to the ! 
Study of Life and specially of Nervous Organism. j 

Introductory Lecture by Prof. Bunion Sanderson. Two Lectures by 
Mi. E. B Titcheuer ou Mind and Mattsh. Three weeks’ 1 Tactical | 
Instruction (Daily Lecture, followed by three hours’ Laboratory Work 
and three hours* Library Work) by Mr. J. B Farmer (Botany), Mr. j 
Chalmers Mitchell (Zoology and Embryology), and Dr. Leonard Hill ! 
(Phvsiologyk Weekly Seminar for Discussion of Essays. 

July 3«—August 8 Introductory. Augu*t 9—15. 8ingle Cells. I 
August 18-21 Veils in Tissues. August 22—2tf. Development ondStruc- 
ture of Nervous System. j 

Fee, including admission to other part*, of the Summer Meeting. £3 
Limited to 4n Students. Two Scholarship* of £3. Apply for Tickets j 
la-fore J uue BUh, to Secretary, University Extension Office, Oxford. 


Just published. 

j THE BOOK of JOSEPH and 

I ZULEIKHA. By MULLANA ALDTJBBAHMAN 
I JAMI. Historical Romantic Persian Poem. Translated 
into English Verse by ALEXANDER ROGERS, Editor 
of the “ Bustdn,” &c. Demy 8vo, xii-252 pages, doth, 
16s. net. 

*»* The first complete and faithful version of JdmTs cele¬ 
brated Poem. Only 250 Copies have been printed, the 
majority of which have already been subscribed for. The 
Publisher reserves the right of raising the price of the last 
20 Copies. _ 

To be published almost immediately. 

The COM POSITION of GENESIS. 

By EDGAR FRIPP, B.A. 

The first attempt made in this country to exhibit the 
results of criticism as applied to the Mosaic book-i. 

Prospectus on application. 

Now ready.—A NEW VOLUME OF 

ENGLIBH HI8T0RY FROM CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS. 

THE WARS of YORK and 

LANCASTER (1460-1485). Extracts from Blackman, 
Gascoigne, Peeock, Whethamstede’s Register, Gregory’s 
Chronicles, Wavrin, Comines, the Paston Letters, Ac. 
Arranged and Edited by EDITH THOMPSON. With 
Map. 174 pp. In fancy cloth, cut edges, Is.; or uncut 
edges, Is. 6d. 

Theprevious volumes of the Series are: Edward III. 
and his Wars (Is. and Is. 6d.); The Misrule of Henry HI. 
(Is. and Is. 6d.); Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland (Is. and 
Is. 6d.); Simon of Montfort and his Cause (Is. and Is. 6d.); 
The Crusade of Richard I. (2s. and 2s. 6d.); 8. Thomas of 
Canterbury (Is. 6d. and 2s.); England under Charles I. (Is. 
and Is. 6d.); The Days or James IV. of Scotland (Is. and 
Is. 0d.). 

To be published on May 1st. 

THE SONG of the SWORD, and 

other Verses. By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Fcap. 8vo, xii. and 104 pp., printed by T. & A. Constable 
on special paper with rough edges. Besides the ordinary 
edition, the price of which is 6s. net, seventy-five (75) 
copies will be printed on Dutch hand-made paper in large 
8vo size, of which 60 are for sale at the subscription, pru t 
before publication of 10 m. 6d ; with twenty (20) copies on 
Japanese vellum paper, in large 8vo size, at the *ul>- 
scription price before publication of 25s. Nearly all these 
special issues are already taken up. The “ Song of the 
Sword, and other Verses ” is copyrighted ia the United 
States of America by Messrs. Ch. Scribner’s Sons. 

CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 

READY THIS DAY. 

! JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. By 

HENRY FIELDING, Esq. Edited, with Introduction and Notea. 
by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, paper board*. With engraved 
Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition, 473 copies on hand-made 

I mjHT, price 7*. tkl. net, aud 25 copies (ail subscribed for] ou 
lapancse vellum pai»er, price 15*. net 
Noti:.—T he next vol. will be SWIFT’S “POLITE CONVERSATION.’ 
Edited by Gkoiuu: Saints ikuy. 

TWO DOGES of VENICE. Being a slight 

Sketch of the Live* and Time* of Tomaso Mocuuigo and Francesco 
Foscari. By ALETHEA W1 EL, Author of “ Vittoria Colonna: a 
Study." Limited to 500 copies. Fcap. 4to, board*, with Ten Full- 
Page Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

ON LONELY SH0EES, and other Bhymes. 

By JAMES LEIGH JOYNES. Small «o, board* 5a not. 

Logoox: CHISWICK TKESS, Tooa'a Coikt, E C. _ 

QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

O TION for Slling up ONE VACANCY on the Foundation will 
1* held on tlie 27 tii APRIL, 1893.—For information apply to tho 
Bi'ksar, St. Paul's School, Wcet Kensington. 

T IBRARIAN.—THE LIBRARY COM- 

JL-J MISSION ERS for STOKE NEWINGTON require a person 
to undertake the offices of LIBRARIAN anil CLERK combined. 
Applicant* are requested to state age and previous experience in a 
Public Library (which is indi*|>cnsablck Sail* y £1W per annum, with 
resilience, gas, ami fuel.—Apply by letter only, with testimonials, by 
tho 7 th 31 AY, 1892, to Gxo. Wkdh, Acting Clerk to the Commissioners, 
The Vestry Office, Stoke Newington, N. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


FARRAR’S SCHOOL TALES. 

ERIC ; or, Little by Little. 

With numerous Illustrations by Gobdox Browxe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price Gs. 

JULIAN HOME. 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, price Ss. 

ST. WINIFRED’S; 

Or, The World of School. 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, price 6s. 6d. 

Bets of above, in three uniform volumes, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 16s. 0d. 

Full leather, gilt edges, in cardboard box, price 24s. 


MANUALS OFJPRACTIGAL LAW. 

BANKING By F. Tillyard. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

BANKRUPTCY. By C. F. Morrell. 

| Crown 8vo, 5s. 

COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, &c. By 

I W. A BEWE8, LL.B. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

> EDUCATION. By James Williams. 5s- 
INSURANCE. By C. F. MorrelL 5s. 
PARTNERSHIP and COMPANIES. 

By P. F. WHEELER. Crown 8vo, 6«. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
MARIE CORELLI’S 

THE SOUL OF LILITH 

IS NOW READY AT ALE LIBRARIES. 

3 Tola. 

"The dominant characteristic of thin strange and striking 

book is its poetic quality.Passages of a psalm-like dignity 

and melody ate of frequent omirr-nce; happy metaphor nod 
brilliant illustration spring readily to hand. A keen sense of 
beauty and reBnemeut in the choice of language, and a com¬ 
plete masters of t*ie writer's technique are constant qualities 
in the work "—/.if ■mi- 1 / H'oild. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SIR GEORGE.” 

BID ME GOOD BYE. 

By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 

RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of " Those Westerton Girls,” Ac. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"THE MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH 

By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus}. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 

THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS: 

Studies of the Lives, Works, and the Influence of the 
Principal Authors of French Literature. 

Edited by J. J. JUSSERAND. 

Each with Heliogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3e.6d 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

By ALBERT SOREL. 

“Willhe welcome to many readers.The b>ok, besides 

being pleasing in no ordinary degree to read, has a eoliaity 
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Other Volumes in preparation. 


Also ready this day. 

TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

By WALTER RAYMOND. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

To be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

NEW 3s. fid. EDITION. 

Sale our Vue Million mid a Quarter Copies. 
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ULSTER’S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 
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DENE HOLLOW. 
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COURT NETHEIiLEIGH. 

LADY GRACE. 

BESSY BANE. 

PARKWATER. 

THE UNHOLY WISH, Ac. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 

THE MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 

ADAM GRAINGER, and other Stories. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 
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The published price is 3s. 6d. 

Richard Bentley & Son, Now Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


VOL. XXX. OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 

Bv C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souk’, 
Oxford. With Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 6s. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “ THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

THE ESCAPES of LATUDE 

and CASANOVA from PRISON. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction, by P. VILL&R3. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5 m. 

“ In a well-written introduction the editor give3 a very 
interesting account of both men.”— Tim's. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE CAMEO SERIES.” 

A CHAPLET from the GREEK 

ANTHOLOGY. By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound paper boards, 8s. 6d. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 0a. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an 

ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER —JOHN WILKINS, of 
Stnn.tead, Essex. Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNU and 
STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner, 

Author of “The Story of an African Farm.” With 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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of Sir. Watts Tbe book is like nothing eke in English. 
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runners.”— Athenaeum. 

A NEW VOLUME of "THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
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FASHIONED FOLK. By 1LSE FRAPAN. 24mo, 
paper, 1 m. 6d.; cloih, 2s. [Heady. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

Price Is. 4d. 
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CHRISTOl’HER COLUMBUS. 

By EMILIO CA8TELAR. i Illustrated.) 

“CARTAIN, MY CAl’TAIN : ” 

By WOLCOTT BALESTIEK. 

BOOKS and SEASONS. 

By THOS. BAILEY ALDRICH. 

THE CHOSEN VALLEY. 

By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. (111 usl rated.) 

A GRAY JACKET. 

By THOS. NELSON PAGE. 
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London : 
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THE EARL OF DERBY. 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Beiog the NEW VOLUME in the “ QUEEN’S PRIME 
MINISTERS” SERIES. 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


"PREACHERS OF THE ACE” SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

The Scotsman says: “ Thi* aeries, na it advanceB, in no way 
decrease, in excellence.” 

MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE: 

being Ten Representative Sermons selected at Mentone 
and Two Unpublished Addresses delivered on Memorable 
Occasions by Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait and Preface by Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 

THE JOURNEY of LIFE. 

By Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon Resi¬ 
dentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

LIGHT and PEACE: Sermons 

and Addresses. By H. R. REYNOLD8, D.D., Principal 
of Cheshunt College. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8e. 6d. 


CONSTANTINE, the last 

EMPEROR of the GREEKS: the Conquaat of Con- 
st&ntinople by the Turks (a.d. 1453); after the latest 
hktoricS researches. By CHBDOM1L MIJATOVICH, 
formerly Servian Minuter at the Court of St. James. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt top cloth, 7a. 6d. 

HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. 

By FRANK ARCHER. Crown 8?o, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
“As a record and criticism of past productions the book 
has real value.”— Athenaeum. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. 

By M. H. CATHERWOOD, Author of “The Romance 
of Dollard.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. 

J. E. H. GORDON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6U. 

" Clever, original, and bright .”—Salunlay Review. 

LOW’S ONE SHILLING SERIES. 

Uniform with RUDYARD KIPLING’S Tales. 

NEW VOLUMES, demy 8vo, picture covers, la. each. 

THE VISITOR’S BOOK; or, 

Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. By “IGNOTU3.” 

“ Admirable in every way, full of quiet, trenchant humour, 
and observation.”— World. 

MARRIED by PROXY. By a 

“NEW HUMOURIST.” 

“ Not often can so much hearty laughter he got out of a 
book as is excited by a perusal of • Married by Proxy.’ ” 

Glasgow Hernia. 

HIS GOLF MADNESS, and 

other “ Queer Stories.” By GEORGE SOMES 
LAYARD. _ [Monday. 
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KILMENY. By William Black. 

3s. fid. 

Being the New Volume in the Uniform and 
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Black's Novels. 
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LITERATURE. 

RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

The Canon of the Old Testament. By Herbert 
Edward Ryle. (Macmillans.) 

Old Testament Theology. By Archibald Duff. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

The Early Religion of Israel. By James 
Robertson. (Blackwoods.) 

Les Prophites d 1 Israel. Par James Dar- 
mesteter. (Paris: Calmann L6vy.) 
While a knot of ecclesiastics are appeal¬ 
ing to church-authority against the results 
of modem criticism, the universal church of 
reason and scholarship is steadily moving 
towards a decision in their favour. Of the 
four books named at the head of this article 
three accept the new theories as the basis of 
further inquiries, and the fourth, Prof. 
Robertson’s work, controverts them in a 
style which is almost equivalent to a sur¬ 
render. Nor is the quality of these fresh 
adhesions less remarkable than their num¬ 
ber. Each represents a different stand¬ 
point. Mr. Ryle is Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, and as such of 
course a churchman of unimpeachable ortho¬ 
doxy. Dr. Duff is Professor of Old Testament 
Theology in the Yorkshire United Inde¬ 
pendent College, Bradford, a position which 
ought to secure for his writings a wide cir¬ 
culation among the more cultivated ortho¬ 
dox Dissenters. M. James Darmesteter may 
be taken to represent the tradition of liberal 
Judaism. He is besides the first, or one of 
the first, Zendists in Europe, thoroughly 
versed in oriental thought, and a scholar of 
the widest literary culture. So much for 
the current arguments that the new theories 
are due to men who know nothing about the 
general principles of criticism, who have 
never travelled in the East, who disbelieve 
in the supernatural, and, worst of all, who 
being Germans, or at any rate foreigners, 
are for that reason, according to the Bishop 
of Gloucester, destitute of common sense. 

According to Prof. Ryle, the formation of 
the Old Testament Canon began with the 
alleged discovery of the Book of the Law 
(substantially identical with our Deuter¬ 
onomy) by Hilkiah in the year C22 
b.c., and was completed somewhat less 
than five centuries later under the Macca- 
baean princes. In every instance a con¬ 
siderable interval seems to have elapsed 
between the composition of a book and its 
canonisation, and in every instance also the 
seal of divinity was set on it by men who 
had themselves no claim to inspiration or 
infallibility. Prof. Ryle, however, holds 
that the general recognition which the 


Hebrew Bible received from Christ and His 
Apostles suffices to invest it with divine 
authority (p. 209). But the evidence, so 
far as it goes, tells more for the authenticity 
than for the authority of writings now 
admitted to have been erroneously ascribed 
to Moses, David, Isaiah, and Daniel; and 
as good an argument might be drawn from 
Gospel-texts for the pretensions of the 
Roman See. 

The notion of inspiration is, in fact, 
becoming a mere theological subtlety. Once 
it implied, at any rate, the historical accu¬ 
racy of the inspired narrative; now it does 
not. There seems a growing tendency to 
admit that, at least up to the call of Abraham, 
the stories in Genesis are mythical. Prof. 
Robertson wishes to save the patriarchal 
history—a somewhat difficult feat, when the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch has 
been surrendered, or is not maintained. 
Sources that were first committed to writing 
between five and ten centuries after the 
events that they profess to record do not 
now command much respect, especially 
when, as in the present instance, they 
exhibit numerous inconsistencies and im¬ 
probabilities, together with the characteristic 
marks of eponymous mythology. Prof. 
Robertson dwells on the geographical accu¬ 
racy of the stories in Genesis; but the same 
argument would prove that the Aeneid was 
true from beginning to end. It is generally 
by false chronology, rather than by false 
geography, that fictitious history is betrayed. 

But serious criticism is not exactly in the 
line of this lecturer, whose profound mis¬ 
apprehension of the whole controversy is 
ill disguised by a profusion of references 
and citations. He claims “ fair play for the 
Biblical writers,” as if they were not now 
receiving it when, for the first time in his¬ 
tory, earn is allowed to tell his own story in 
his own words, instead of being forced into 
agreement with authors who wrote at a 
different time and from a different stand¬ 
point. We may with more justice claim fair 
play for the critics whom Prof. Robertson 
impugns. To begin with, they ought not 
to be made responsible for opinions which 
they do not hold. Thus, Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, and Stade agree in maintaining 
that the monotheism of the Prophets was 
developed out of a less spiritual and more 
naturalistic religion. But they are careful 
to point out how that earlier religion differed 
from the religions of the surrounding 
nations; how it contained from the very 
first the germs of a purer faith. By what 
right then does Prof. Robertson call on 
them to 

" show by clear proofs that before the time of 
the writing Prophets the religious beliefs and 
observances Israel were on the same level as 
those of their neighbours, and that this state of 
things was accepted by the enlightened men of 
the time as the normal and authorised religion ” 

(p. 166)? 

Iqdeed, so little careful is he of consistency 
in misrepresentation as subsequently to 
admit that “Kuenen and his school feel 
themselves constrained (!) to postulate a 
moral attribute from the very first ” (p. 314); 
and that, according to Kuenen, “ Moses 
established the service of Iahve among his 
people on a moral footing ” (p. 453). Why 


dwell on the fact that the writer of the 
Elijah narratives had pure ethical concep¬ 
tions of Iahve, as if it had been denied by 
the critics, whereas it is expressly asserted 
by Wellhausen ? 

Secondly, the critics should not be made 
collectively responsible for each other’s 
opinions. Kuenen thinks that Iahvism was 
developed, “ like all other religions,” from 
polytheism and fetishism. Stade holds that, 
on the contrary, Israel never passed through 
a polytheistic stage, that their primeval 
religion was not fetishism but animism, and 
that monotheism was introduced among 
them by a sudden revolution of which Moses 
was the author. Prof. Robertson jumbles 
the two discrepant theories together in a 
supposed general assertion that Israel’s 
religious beliefs “ rest upon and grew 
naturally out of a more primitive stage of 
religious culture, the lower condition of 
animisfti or fetishism which characterises 
the most savage peoples ” (p. 169). As this 
divine thinks fit to call Wellhausen 
“ wooden-headed,” I may be forgiven for 
applying the epithet muddle-headed to 
him. 


Again, Stade and Wellhausen, on grounds 
which need not here be discussed, reject cer¬ 
tain passages in Amos and Hosea as inter¬ 
polations. Prof. Robertson speaks as if they 
did this from a consciousness that the verses 
in question would, if genuine, be fatal to 
the whole critical theory, without mention¬ 
ing—what he ought to know—that Kuenen 
and Prof. Robertson Smith, who hold the 
same general theory, have defended the 
authenticity of the suspected passages. 

Almost the only passage in an early 
prophet that can be twisted into a reference 
to a written Mosaic law is Hosea viii. 12, 
thus rendered in our Revised Version: 

Though I write for him my Law in ten 
thousand [precepts] they are counted as a 
strange thing.” According to the English 
translation of his Prolegomena, Wellhausen 
quotes the words in this form: “ How many 
soever my instructions may be, they are 
counted those of a stranger,” on which our 
critic observes: “ Here Wellhausen omits 
in his citation the significant word ‘ write,’ 
a proceeding which, looking to the question 
involved, is at the least, not ingenuous; for 
the word so rendered cannot be toned down 
to the general sense ‘ prescribe ’ ” (p. 343). 
Prof. Robertson has a copy of Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena in the original German well 
within reach, and can refer to it when it 
suits his purpose. Had he consulted it on 
the present occasion, as was his duty to do, 
he would have found that the word men¬ 
tioned is not omitted, but that it is trans¬ 
lated “ vorschreiben,” the very rendering 
given by those sufficiently orthodox lexico¬ 
graphers Miihlau and Volck in express 
reference to the passage in Hosea. 

The English assailants of Wellhausen 
are not fortunate in their taunts. Mr. 
Gladstone lately censured him [on the 
strength of utterly wrong information) for 
changing his opinions too suddenly. Now 
Prof. Robertson charges him with dis¬ 
ingenuousness, or worse. It is grand to 
hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of 
dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on the 
turpitude of incontinence. Let us con- 
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tinue to listen to their present representa¬ 
tive. He asks: 

“Was the popular religion with which they 
[the Prophets] were in conflict the only accepted 
and recognised religion of the nation up to 
their time, or was it a declension from it and 
perversion of it ? The modern school leaves it 
to bo inferred that it was the religion of 
Mosaism; and Duhni seems to say as much 
when he declares that the prophetic conscious¬ 
ness was at variance with the Jahaveh religion 
as it was represented at the temple of Solomon ’’ 
(pp. 158-9). 

In the passages referred to ( Theologie d. 
Propheten, pp. 10 and 53), Duhm says 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he 
argues that the temple-worship could not 
have represented a Mosaic legislation or 
even a Mosaic tradition, or the Prophets 
would not have attacked it with such 
violence; and he does maintain that they 
looked on it as a declension from the primi¬ 
tive religion of Israel. 

“ Graf at first attempted to make a separation 
between the legislation and the accompanying 
history contained in the Pentateuch; and, 
having proved to his own satisfaction that the 
narratives attached to the Levitical Code were 
implied in the book of Deuteronomy, and 
known to the writer of the latter, he said that 
the narratives were early, while the legislation 
was late. Being, however, afterwards con¬ 
vinced that the two elements were inseparable, 
he . . . simply said that as the law had been 
proved to be of late origin, the narratives most 
also be of late composition, throwing over 
entirely the proofs winch he had before con¬ 
sidered sufficient to show that the narratives of 
the Levitical books were older than Deuter¬ 
onomy. ... It is inaccurate to describe the 
position of Graf as a conclusion of criticism. 
It was simply a hypothesis to evade a difficulty 
in which criticism had landed him ” (pp. 117-19). 


“ Inaccurate ” would be too mild a term for 
the above statement. The real facts are as 
follows. When Graf published his epoch- 
making work on the historical books of the 
Old Testament, he was unacquainted with 
the more recent results arrived at by the 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch and now 
universally admitted. Accepting without 
question the old opinion that the Jehovist 
texts were added as so much supplementary 
matter to a more ancient Elohistic narrative, 
and seeing that the Jehovist was used as a 
source by the Deuteronomist—being, more¬ 
over, unaware of the distinction established 
by Hupfeld between the two Elohists, the 
early historian who now alone enjoys that 
nanu, and the priestly compiler of the 
Levitical Code—he naturally assumed as 
beyond question that the narratives of the 
Grundschrift, as P was then called, were 
older than Deuteronomy. If J E precedes 
D, and PE precedes JE, then, of course, D 
pre-supposes P E. Eut the second assump¬ 
tion was erroneous; and the searching his¬ 
torical criticisms of Colenso had already led 
Kuenen to suspect that the narrative portions 
of the priestly Elohist were of comparatively 
late origin, a view which Grafs theory, 
ascribing a similarly late origin to the 
Levitical law, came most opportunely to 
confirm and complete. A correspondence 
passed between the two scholars, with the 
result that Graf was won over to the opinion 
of his illustrious fellow-worker at Leyden. 
Every difficulty was removed from his path; 


and he could assent to the reunion of the 
narrative with the legislative portions of 
the Grundschrift now that, on independent 
grounds, the same late period of composition 
had been assigned to both. Such is the 
method of the real truth-seeker; such is 
not the method of the conservative champion 
who maligns him in his grave. If this 
mis-statement of Prof. Robertson proceeds 
from ignorance, his memory must be con¬ 
siderably weaker than his imagination, for 
the facts are given briefly in Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena , which he affects to have road, 
and more fully in the same critic’s edition of 
Bleek, in a section to one passage of which 
he expressly refers (p. 517). 

It has always and justly been considered 
a strong argument for the post-exilic date 
of the Priestly Code that Jeremiah, himself 
a priest, should introduce Iahve as saying : 

“ For I spake not unto your fathers, nor com¬ 
manded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt- 
offerings or sacrifices; but this thing I com¬ 
manded them, saying, Hearken unto my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people ” (vii. 22). 

Prof. Robertson disposes of the prophet's 
evidence in the following jaunty fashion: 

“ Well, if we are bound at all hazards to take 
words literally, the words are literally true, for, 
according to the account of Exodus itself, the 
command in the day of deliverance from Egypt 
was not a command in regard to burnt-offer¬ 
ings and sacrifices ” (p. 448). 

The hardihood of this assertion is amazing. 
For it so happens that, according to Exodus, 
command was given in regard to the sacri¬ 
fice of the Passover on the very day of the 
deliverance from Egypt, the Hebrew word 
for “ sacrifice ” being the same as that used 
by Jeremiah; while the command formu¬ 
lated by the prophet never once occurs in 
the narrative of that day’s evonts. Nor is 
the Professor much happier when he retorts 
on the critics by asking “ what information 
Amos or Jeremiah had about times so 
remote that was not possessed by their con¬ 
temporaries ? ” (p. 520). None certainly; 
but they must have known what was 
believed by their contemporaries; and that 
is the only question at issue. 

So far, then, the critical position remains 
unshaken: that the religion of Israel at its 
best was an inspiration of the Prophets, 
working, no doubt, on older traditions, but 
giving the faith of their people a spirituality 
which neither it nor any other faith had 
ever possessed before. The ethical mono¬ 
theism in which Christianity has its root 
was constituted by them for the first time in 
history. What each contributed to the pro¬ 
cess is clearly explained in the brilliant 
resume of M. James Darmesteter; and, so 
far as the older prophets are concerned, 
very minutely, perhaps too minutely, in 
Prof. Duff’s volume, which we may hope to 
see followed by others carrying down the 
history of Jewish theology to the advent 
of Christianity. That religion, in the 
opinion of M. Darmesteter, added nothing 
of real value to the teaching of the 
Prophets, but rather dangerously com¬ 
promised it by the admixture of pagan 
elements. The Protestant Reformers, he 
thinks, stopped half way in their efforts to 


purify religion, for there is a mythological 
element at the very heart of the Gospel in 
the doctrine of an incarnate God. I could 
understand such language on the part of a 
Jewish theist, but not on the part of one 
who, like M. Darmesteter, evidently regards 
every form of supernatural religion as an 
illusion, who would probably agree with 
M. Renan that deism is an abstract mytho¬ 
logy, but a mythology still. It may be 
true that the God of tho Prophets was their 
own conscience projected into the skies; 
but it is even more true that the idea of 
humanity became incarnate in Christ; and 
it is the idea of humanity rather than the 
idea of conscience with its inconsistency and 
subjectivity that must give strength and 
unity to the ethics of the future. Again, 
for the prototype of an independent 
morality, a morality without supernatural 
sanctions, a morality that is to consoli¬ 
date itself through just institutions, wise 
laws, reasonable teaching, and enlightened 
public opinion, we must go not to 
Palestine, but to Greece and Rome. Grant¬ 
ing that the gods of Greece furnished no 
very effective sanction to human goodness, 
all the more was it obliged to seek for an 
eternal sanction in human nature, in the 
examples set by heroic individualities, in 
political organisation, in philosophy, in 
jurisprudence. The very passion with 
which righteousness was demanded by the 
Prophets bears witness to the impossibility 
of organising it in social institutions. Con¬ 
fronted by a state of things like what now 
exists in Persia or Morocco, their only 
resource lay in the threat of supernatural 
vengeance against the oppressors, the 
promise of supernatural rescue to the 
oppressed. Hence their influence tended at 
its highest to make ethics inseparable from 
theology, at its lowest to breed that revolt¬ 
ing hypocrisy which was unmasked by a far 
more illuminating teacher, by the Christ to 
whose glory Judaism in all its transforma¬ 
tions still remains fatally blind. But He 
whom His own people rejected was welcomed 
with all the more joy by the Hellenic world, 
for it recognised in Him the last expression 
of the humanity it had worshipped from the 
first. But truth will out; ana M. Darmes¬ 
teter finds himself swept by the stress of his 
intellectual antecedents into the position of 
those who have inherited their philosophy 
from the Catholic tradition. Forecasting 
the future of civilisation, he describes it as 
a time when humanity shall be re-absorbed 
into God (p. 368)—a phrase singularly re¬ 
sembling that by which the Athanasian 
Creed attempts to explain the union of the 
two natures in Christ, “ not by conversion 
of the godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the manhood into God.” 

Alfred W. Benn. 


“ Twelve English Statesmen.” — Queen 
Elizabeth. By Edward Spencer Beesly. 
(Macmillans.) 

It is difficult to give, within the compass of 
twelve score pages, a satisfactory resume of 
the long reign of Elizabeth, so rich in fact 
and so full of controversy. When the theme 
is limited to the consideration of the Queen 
as a “ statesman,” it may be found more 
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manageable,though it must inevitably prove 
a harder task, if only by the loss of so much 
of its primary interest. Mr. Beesly has, 
with provoking conscientiousness, kept the 
key-word of the series before him, and has 
never, throughout his study and interpreta¬ 
tion of state-papers and despatches, been 
betrayed into a reference to a royal pro¬ 
gress, a theatre, or the Faerie Queene. Nor 
does he endeavour to make up for this lack 
of attention to the social and literary side 
of Elizabeth’s character by any exaggeration. 
There is no hero-worship in his pages; he 
is quite as emphatic in Ins fault-finding as 
in his praise. Perhaps it is the vigour and 
independence of his writing which makes 
the volume so readable. He shows scant 
respect for many of the opinions of “ certain 
modem historians.” He spices his text with 
analogies from recent political events, seek- 
ingparallels from St. Helena and the Crimea, 
from Alsace and Bulgaria. He tells us that 
in 1587 “ the grumbling of alarmists about 
unpreparedness, apathy, stinginess, and 
red-tape was precisely what it is in our own 
day ”; and amid his reflections on the defeat 
of the Armada he expresses the patriotic wish 
“that our naval superiority were as assured 
now.” All this is stimulating; but what shall 
we say of certain tricks of style to be found 
in this clever book ? In the second chapter 
we read that Elizabeth’s recognition of the 
headship of the Pope “seemed quite upon 
the cards,” and that in Mary’s reign the 
bishops had “had their fling.” In the 
Prayer-Book of 1559 “the vestments pre 
scribed in Edward’s first Prayer-Book 
were retained till further notice ”; most 
Englishmen in 1562 were troubled with 
“ pure Jingoism ”; and Henry m. of 
France “managed [in 1581] to draw back 
just in time, and was not let in for a big 
war.” There may be some people who will 
wish these things away. 

Mr. Beesly seems to reach his estimate of 
Elizabeth’s statesmanship from an analysis 
of her characteristics as a woman, holding 
firmly that with her there was but a hazy 
division between the domains of private life 
and politics. He, however, emphasises so 
strongly her untruthfulness, her lack of 
feeling, her restraint, and other qualities, 
both bad and good, that the faithful reader 
is apt to forget her independent claims 
as a ruler, or to think that all her states¬ 
manship was but the expression of these 
vices and virtues in the larger field of 
politics, and that luck did the rest. When, 
for example, he speaks of her firmness, 
her power of overriding the strongest 
counsels, he makes it appear rather as a 
phase of feminine wilfulness than as the 
premeditated method of an acute politician. 
And, so far as we can see, there is no hint 
how much the exercise of statesmanship, 
conditioned as it was by the strange necessi¬ 
ties of international policy in the sixteenth 
century, may have reacted upon Elizabeth 
and accentuated her peculiarities. There 
is some reason to think that her mental 
(and moral) habit was as much moulded 
by her experience as that her statecraft 
was the public expression of her personal 
whims. It is indeed doubtful whether 
much is to be gained, especially in an 
account of Elizabeth’s statesmanship, by 
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showing either how little of the womanly 
was in her character, or how much that little 
influenced her public action. It is like the 
attempt to prove Machiavelli’s doctrine 
either moral or immoral, when after all it is 
only non-moral. 

In one respect Mr. Beesly’s analysis of 
the character of the woman is useful, 
namely, as a hint towards understanding 
the negative tendency of her statecraft. 
“ The utter absence both of delicacy and 
depth of feeling” (pp. 3, 41, 71), the deter¬ 
mination of her religious convictions “ by 
her sense of what was most reasonable and 
convenient ” (p. 9), her untruthfulness 
( pattim ), her lack of gall as well as of 
generosity (p. 179),—these have their 

counterpart in her policy. Her strength 
lay more in keeping out of difficulties than 
in bullying opposition, in seeking after 
compromise than in being the partisan, in 
sobriety of aim, whether as princess or 
queen, rather than in trying conclusions. 
Her firmness in dealing with the counsel of 
her chosen nobles was in most cases the 
refusal to commit herself to new and positive 
policy, and to risk her cause over unseen 
difficulties. On one occasion, in 1560, was 
the willingness for action on her part; but 
she had not been long on the throne, and 
the peculiar nature of Scottish politics at 
that time forced her hand. So persistent 
was this negative habit that it was really the 
one definite feature of her policy, and of 
positive value in the adjustment of the fine 
balance of sixteenth century politics, 
Where she failed as a woman, she suc¬ 
ceeded as a ruler. Her method frequently 
forced her to be deceitful and dishonour¬ 
able, in no case more strikingly than in her 
treatment of the Eegent Morton. Mr. 
Beesly says, “ No male statesman would 
have been so insensible to dishonour.” He 
shows a confidence in the politicians of that 
time which we can hardly share, and which 
his own portraits will not substantiate, as well 
as how strongly he believes the woman, and 
the “ immoral” woman,guided all heractions. 
Once did the consciousness of sex avail her 
in a state-difficulty—namely, in her treat¬ 
ment of Henry of France and Alengon. 
She was,” as Mr. Beesly justly says, 
a masculine woman, simulating, when it 
suited her purpose, a feminine character.” 
But that is a rare example. It is, too, 
rather an easy-going inference which ex¬ 
plains her caution, and the accidents of her 
caution, by the fact of her sex. Mr. Beesly 
very truly tells us that “ when nations are 
ruled by women, and marriageable women, 
feelings and motives which belong to the 
sphere of private life, and should be con¬ 
fined to it, are apt to invade the domain of 
politics ” (p. 44); but unfortunately this 
observation loses point as he proceeds, till 
on p. 234 it is contradicted in an eloquent 
half-page sentence on the life barren 
of every womanly wish and experience. 
Elizabeth was not a lovable character, and 
Mr. Beesly may be excused his indifference; 
but he does her some injustice by contrasting 
her with the ideal woman, for he really 
excludes the consideration of the very 
qualities—which are not feminine, and for 
that part not masculine—on which her 
greatness must rest. 


The sketches of the incidental characters 
are vigorous and in good proportion. Mr. 
Beesly is happy in his portraiture of Mary 
Queen of Scots, if she may be called an inci¬ 
dental character; and he carefully avoids 
overdoing the contrasts between her and her 
sister of England. “ She could love and she 
could hate ; Elizabeth had only likes and 
dislikes, and therefore played the cooler 

game.Here was a woman indeed. 

And if, for that reason, she lost the battle 
in life, for that reason too she still disputes 
it from the tomb ” (p. 47). It is satisfactory 
to find him attacking the “ prurient sugges¬ 
tions of writers who have fastenedonthe story 
of Mary’s life as on a savoury morsel,” as it 
is to have his denunciation of Hume’s charge 
of “ amorous inclination ” against Elizabeth 
as “revolting and malignant nonsense.” 
The enthusiastic sketch of the Earl of 
Moray is welcome amid the dark pictures of 
Essex, Leicester, Norfolk, Darnley, and 
Bothwell. Justice is dono to James VI.’s 
energy and courage, though it may be 
doubted whether his Sacred Majesty 
neglected to “industriously attend to all 
details of government.” This is certainly 
not true in nis later years, as anyone who 
has had occasion to work through the 
Scottish State Papers well knows. The 
wonder rather is how he found time to 
attend to so many details, veritable details, 
and even to cover so much foolscap with 
his cramped pen. Mr. Beesly’s account of 
the increase of England’s prosperity during 
the reign is interesting, though somewhat 
slight. He exposes the “ strange per¬ 
versity ” of some modern writers in saying 
that Elizabeth was constantly “ on the 
brink of ruin,” and holds that “Protes¬ 
tantism was making rapid strides,” and 
“ that the Queen’s personal popularity was 
increasing every day,” even at the time of 
the Bidolfi plot. He disposes of the charge 
of penuriousness by showing that the point 
to be explained is not why she gave so little 
to her allies, but “ how she was able to 
give them as much as she did.” At the end 
he replies to the gainsayers of her states¬ 
manship by maintaining that it was no mere 
luck, or by no means despite of her, that 
England was successfully governed for 
forty-four years. The doctrine is eminently 
sound, but throughout the volume the 
author scarcely lets his reader feel that he 
is leading up to it. “ Si finis bonus est 
totum bonum erit.” 

G. Gregory Smith. 


Potiphar's Wife, and Other Poemt. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. (Longmans.) 

The popularity of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
poetry is curiously characteristic of the 
British temper. His two pseudo-epical 
productions, “The Light of Asia” and 
“ The Light of the World,” have found a 
joyous acceptance in every middle-class 
household. There is sufficient reason for 
this: the literary sensibilities of the great 
middle-class are but coarse; monotonous 
rhythm and poverty of imagination jar not 
upon them at all; the exaggeration of 
ineffective epithet and the constant strain 
after cheap sensuousness givo them mild but 


unfeigned pleasure. Then, again, Sir 
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Edwin Arnold is always intelligible; not, 
indeed, through any crystal limpidity of 
hrase, but because his thought never goes 
eep enough to be obscure, or to call 
for answering subtleties of intellectual 
activity on the part of the reader. And, 
lastly, he has drawn his materials from the 
only subjects perennially interesting to the 
middle-class, the mysteries of religion: that 
is to say, he has uniformly degraded high 
themes by tawdry treatment, and presented 
ideal figures in a lurid and distressing light. 

Such being our general view of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s poetic achievement, we are the 
more glad to be able to welcome a volume 
of his with something of conscientious 
praise. Unfortunately the title-poem, 
“ Potiphar’s Wife,” is marred by many of 
the old faults. Even here the manner is 
improved; the bondage of a stanza-form 
has chastened Sir Edwin Arnold’s style, and 
even made it capable at times of vigor¬ 
ous expression. But at the matter and 
the handling of it we must cavil. A direct 
and simple Bible story has been transformed 
by a wealth of luscious detail into something 
fit for the embroideries of an Oriental love- 
chamber. Joseph himself is made to appear 
a wanton. He is only saved from falling 
by a sudden fear of the all-seeing vision of 
Jehovah—a fear in which there is as little 
real morality as in that which bade Asenath 
veil the green eyes of Pasht from her sin. 
It is a relief to escape from the atmosphere 
of this poem, with its perverted echoes of 
“ Venus and Adonis.” Shakspere’s boyish 
music is sensuous enough—supra-sensuous, 
if you will; but it is at least frankly pagan, 
and not all unwholesome, filled with the 
song of larks and the smell of “ blue-veined 
violets,” with the country sights and sounds 
and fresh breezes of Stratfoid. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is far more pleasing in 
the lighter poems which form a large section 
of the book. They are done with much 
delicacy of touch and something of that 
pathetic humour which is the note of the 
nest vers de societe, such as Praed’s, or Mr. 
Locker’s, or Mr. Austin Dobson’s. The 
poet’s muse lingers wistfully round a pair 
of mummied slippers found in an Egyptian 
tomb. 

“ Tiny slippers of gold and green, 

Tied with a mouldering golden cord 1 

What pretty feet they must have been 
When Caesar Augustus was Egypt’s lord ! 

Somebody graceful and fair you were ! 

N ui many girls could dance in these! 

When did your shoemaker make you, dear. 

Such a nice pair of Egyptian ‘ threes ’ S' 

“ Where were you measured S' In Sais, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium ? 

Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb, 

I seem to see you!—so long ago, 

Twenty-one centuries, less or more ! 

And here are your sandals, yet none of us know 
What name, or fortune, or face you bore.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold has not only the 
modem sense for the pathos of bygone 
civilisations, but he has been touched, too, 
by the quaintness, the half inarticulate life, 
as it seems to an European, of Japan. He 
has come under the spell of Mme. Chrysan- 
theme, with her pensive aspect and gaily- 
coloured dreamy existence. Here is a poem, 
short enough to be quoted as a whole, sent 
by the author to 0 Yoshi San—the name is 


music—with a copy of Alice through the 
Looking-glass . 

“ Blue-eyed Alice I once more pass 
Lightly through your looking-glass, 

Where, in wonder-world of dream, 

Nothing is, but all things seem. 

Pass ! and tell O Yoshi San 
All the mad wild fun you can, 

Till her dear eyes, dark as night. 

Gleam like yours with gay delight. 

English Alice! if you please, 

Be to-day quite Japanese! 

* * • # 

Alice ! here’s 0 Yoshi San 
(Sweetest maid in all Japan), 

Full of fun as heav’n of blue, 

Yet demure and studious, too : 

Yoshi! give your soft small hand 
To Alice, fresh from Dreaming-Land ! 
Sweetest girl in England she, 

So, make friends—and think of me! ” 

But the gem of the book is “ The ‘ No ’ 
Dance,” a pretty description of a Japanese 
dramatic performance, half ballet, half 
dialogue, interspersed with sleepy songs 
and strange music. It contains a fragment 
of folk-lore, the story of the fairy who came 
down to earth, and could not escape because 
her raiment was in the hands of a mortal. 
It is 0 Yuki San, the fisher-boy, who has 
got it— 

“ A many-tinctured, fairy patterned robe— 

All gold and scarlet and celestial white — 

Of feathers wove, but feathers of such birds 
As surely never perched on earthly tree.” 

The fairy comes in tears to entreat it back 
again— 

“ Next,—very softly trill the samisens, 

The drums beat muted, and the flute pipes forth 
Expectant tones, while—light as falling snow 
Or breath of morning breeze, whispering its way 
Through the awakening maple-leaves—glides in 
A Heavenly Fairy ! ’Tis O Tsuru San ! 

And neck, breast, slender little amber limbs 
Are bare as the brown sea-sand: just one cloth 
Tied with a sky-blue string about the waist 
Half covers her. Sweetly and movingly 
At the hut-door she sings: ‘ Oh, thou within, 
That hast my robe of feathers ! Open now 
And give what is not thine, but only mine.’ ” 

Certainly Sir Edwin Arnold moves more 
easily in the realm of fancy than in that of 
imagination. The miscellaneous poems at 
the end of the volume, mostly songs of 
Empire and translations from Carmen Sylva, 
call.for no criticism; they are naught. 

E. K. Chambers. 


The Customs and Lore of Modem Greece. By 
Donnell Rodd. (David Stott.) 

It is, we fear, a well-grounded complaint 
that the majority of visitors to Greece, and 
many even of those who have spent some 
time in the country for purposes of archaeolo¬ 
gical exploration, have eyes for everything 
except the existing population. For this 
reason there is the greater cause for satis¬ 
faction when a cultivated man like Mr. 
Rennell Rodd devotes himself to the study 
of the modem Greek people. The graceful 
paragraphs in the Introduction to this 
volume, which describe the charm exercised 
on the mind by the presence of classical 
objects, and especially by the scenery of 
Greece, are a sufficient proof that the 
author is not insensible to such influences; 
but this feeling has not prevented him, 
in the course of a residence in the country, 
which extended, as he tells us, over two 


years, and conducted him into some of 
the remotest districts, from giving careful 
attention to the condition, the modes of life, 
and the ideas of those among whom he was 
thrown. On this account, to our thinking, 
the most valuable portion of Mr. Rodd’s 
work is his second chapter on “ The 
Land and the People.” Though the cus¬ 
toms, the superstitions, and the popular 
poetry of the modem Greeks have not, 
perhaps, been treated of in any other 
English book as completely as they are 
here, yet readers who are interested in the 
subject have had ample opportunities of 
making acquaintance with them in works 
like Mrs. Blunt’s People of Turkey, Miss 
Garnett’s Greek Folk-songs, and Christian 
Women of Turkey, Miss McPherson’s Poetry 
of Modem Greece, and especially Mr. Theo¬ 
dore Bent’s The Cyclades. But we do not 
know where to look for so satisfactory an 
account of the condition of the peasantry as 
is found in this chapter. Mr. Rodd care¬ 
fully distinguishes the state of different 
parts of the country in this respect—of 
Thessaly, of the eastern and western 
portions of central Greece, of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and of the islands; and gives an 
interesting sketch of the various systems 
of land-tenure that prevail in them. The 
peasant proprietors he found to be more 
flourishing, but more liable to become 
involved in debt, in consequence of the spirit 
of rivalry that prevails among them. On 
the other hand, those who rent their land 
on the metayer system appear to be much 
poorer, but remarkably thrifty. The 
following passage, describing the life of the 
village of Achmet-a^a in Euboea, may give 
an idea of the simplicity that prevails. 

“ The produce here is almost exclusively 
wheat or maize, but every family maintains a 
plot of vineyard for home consumption. Many 
also keep silkworms, and a small quantity of 
silk is spun for dress. This industry, which is 
of historic antiquity in Greece, might be much 
developed in a country where the mulberry 
tree flourishes as it does here. Honey also is 
produced in considerable quantities; and this 
village, though not a large one, has produced 
as much as 25,000 lbs. in a year. . . . 
The amount that will suffice to support a 
peasant family is extraordinarily small. Their 
wants are nearly all supplied by what they can 
grow; a few sheep furnish the wool which the 
women spin and weave, or if they have none 
themselves they can procure it from the shep¬ 
herds in return for the bread-stuffs which they 
grow: bread and olives furnish the staple of 
their food, and many of them hardly see money 
at all. I remember a family of six in Boeotia 
whose actual money expenditure was reduced 
to eight drachmas [— francs] a month ; a little 
cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco was all they 
needed to buy, the rest of their requirements 
were supplied by the farm. In Euboea ten 
pounds a year will amply support a married 
man, and whatever he can make beyond this is 
laid by.” 

In order to make Ms treatment of the 
subject as complete as possible, Mr. Rodd 
has devoted his first chapter to the ethnology 
of modem Greece. In this he gives the 
history’ of the changes wMch passed over 
the Greek race between classical times and 
the present day, together with an estimate 
of the influence exercised upon it by the 
infusion of Slavonic blood; and he includes 
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in his survey tlie Albanian and Wallach « Eulees of India.”— Mddhava Rdo Sindhia, in their format and typographical excellence, 
elements in the population of the country. otherwise called Madhoii. By H. G. 88 we ^ 88 ™ their pleasing and attractive 

.Then, after the chapter already mentioned Keene. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) style, they make admirable substitutes, for 

concerning the land and the people, he ’ ' the railway traveller and the man with a half 

passes on to the customs and superstitions ; What admirable writers were the historians hour to spare, for the shilling shocker and 
these he groups under various heads, such who, in the latter half of the last century the society weekly. The merits of the series 
as the festival observances, ideas connected and the first quarter of this, told the story are already well known, and the variety of 
with birth and death, ceremonies which of the rise of the British power in India, character and career of the subjects of the 

retain some trace of heathen antiquity, and and the wars which marked its progress! different volumes, a variety hardly to be 

features of popular mythology. It is im- The Portuguese boast with justice of their afforded elsewhere than in Indian history, 

possible for us to do more than notice a few brilliant authors, De Barros and Do Couto, is well illustrated by the list of volumes 

of these. In connexion with the festivals Faria e Sousa, Lopes de Castanhede, and published and in preparation, 
an account of Greek marriages is intro- Freire de Andrade, who, during the period Sindhia is the second native ruler of 
duced, with all their elaborate accompani- of Portuguese greatness in the East, studied India whose biography has appeared. Just 
ments, including, if the bridegroom belongs its development and narrated the great deeds as Col. Malleson’s Akbar treated of the most 
to another village than the bride, a sham of their countrymen in worthy language, illustrious of the Great Moguls, so Mr. 
resistance to a pretended abduction by But Englishmen may well rank with them Keene’s Sindhia describes the life of a 
force; for it is usual for him and his retinue such writers as Orme and Wilks and Grant representative Maratha chieftain. It is now 
to arrive on horseback, and on his approach Duff, Dow, Stewart, and Tod, Dirom, a truism that the English conquered India 
the young men of the bride’s village go out Beatson, and Thorn. The group of his- from the Marathas, not from the Muham- 
to meet them, and attempt to tear him from torians, to which these men belong, has madans; and the composition of the Maratha 
his horse; his friends endeavour to ward off never yet been adequately estimated: Confederacy, which broke up the Mogul 
the attack, and often the sport degenerates many of their works have never been Empire, and the character of the men who 
into serious earnest. A similar ceremony reprinted at all; and the Madras editions of led it are worthy of study. It is possible to 
is observed by the shepherds of Wallach Orme, Wilks, and Tod, and the Bombay make objections to Mr. Keene’s choice of a 
race. In the fairy world of the Greek edition of Grant Duff, though reflecting Maratha. In many ways Sivaji was a more 
peasants a conspicuous place is held by the credit on the enterprise of the publishers, typicalmanthan Sindhia; NanaFamavis, the 
Nereids, a modern counterpart of the ancient are very inadequate to the merit of the Machiavelli of Poona, is a more interesting 
Nymphs, who have thus justified Milton’s books in question. We do not want new character; and the selection of the greatest 
description of the withdrawal of the Pagan histories of India composed from the same representative of the family which rules at 
divinities into a shadowy realm of half- old materials: we could spare many of the Gwalior tends to dwarf the recollection of the 
belief, where— manuals and essays made up out of them; founders of the rival houses of the Holkars 

“ With flower-inwoven tresses torn and it is a matter of surprise that no English of Indore, the Bhonslas of Nagpore, and 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets publisher has yet undertaken a systematic the Gaekwars of Baroda. But undoubtedly 
mourn.” reproduction of the classics of British Indian the patron of De Boigne was a very remark - 

These beings, in whose nature there is a history. For these are no ordinary books, able man; his occupation of Delhi and his 
vein of malevolence, are especially to be They contain alike history and the materials guardianship of Shah Alam, the blind 
avoided at noonday, at which hour Pan also, for history. They were written by con- Emperor, whose plaints fill such a large 

according to Theocritus, was wont to be ill- temporaries of the events described; and share in the history of India at the close of 

tempered, so that it was dangerous to the authors had the local knowledge, the the eighteenth century, give him a unique 

disturb him. Far more to be dreaded than grasp of the spirit of the times, and position among Maratha chieftains; and his 

these are the Lamia, the Strigla—the Strix the advantage of oral tradition, which must organisation of a native army on European 
of the Romans, and other goblins; and the always give their works a reality, and their models showed a perception of the changed 
vampire superstition is nowhere else to be opinions a weight, not to be equalled by the conditions of Indian warfare, which proves 
found in more ghastly forms. But the most philosophical of modern historians, him to have been a real statesman. The 
figure which is more vividly present than At the present time, how few Englishmen struggle with that army, which so greatly 
any other to the popular imagination is have read, let us take for instance Grant tried the valour of Lord Lake’s troops, did 
Charon or Death, who is also the guardian Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, one of the not take place until after the death of its 
of the world below ; and many are the tales most remarkable productions of its period founder; for the most famous of the Sindhias 
that are told, both of the victorious wrest- in knowledge, in appreciation of character, carefully followed the advice of his Savo- 
ling-bouts in which he has struggled with and in charm of style, at first hand; and yard General, De Boigne, and during his life- 
strong men who defied his power, and of the yet it is far better worth study than most of time avoided coming to blows with the East 
vain attempts that have been made to escape the popular new books of Indian history. India Company. In its best days the army 
from his nether prisons. Mr. Rodd also It is no feeling of dissatisfaction with Mr. of Sindhia was probably inferior to that 
notices how, in the course of the transition Keene’s little volume on Sindhia, which organised on European models by the Sikhs; 
from Paganism to Christianity, the place makes us say that its chief merit is that it and it is with the greatest satisfaction that 
of heathen divinities has been taken by sends the interested reader once more to his we observe that one of the most original of 
Christian saints, who in either their name Grant Duff, and may stimulate those to modern Anglo-Indian statesmen, Sir Lepel 
or their attributes display some feature of whom Grant Duff is but a name to study the Griffin, is announced to write the life of the 
resemblance to them—how an altar of the pages of that delightful author. The founder of that army, Ranjit Singh, for 
Twelve Gods is replaced by a church of the “Rulers of India” series is intended to Sir William Hunter’s series. Would that 
Twelve Apostles, or a temple of Demeter rouse such feelings, and to stimulate rather the editor could add a volume on Haidar 
by a church of St. Demetrius, or a hieron of than to satisfy interost in Indian history. Ali, the ablest of the Muhammadan adven- 
Poseidon by a church of St. Nicholas, the Its volumes are, what the French happily turers of the last century, and a military 
patron saint of sailors. term litres de vulgarisation , and have hitherto and administrative genius of the first order, 

The remainder of the volume is devoted admirably accomplished their work of popu- to complete the triplet of the most 
to the popular poetry, which is fully dis- larising knowledge on the periods treated, remarkable native rulers of India in their 
cussed, with numerous specimens both of They are not intended to be litres de fond, separate localities who came in contact with 
the ruder and more martial ballads of the though many of them by the use of new the power of the British in India. Materials 
Klephts, and of the more finished lyrical material possess a permanent historical are not lacking; for the History of Wilks 
pieces, which treat of love and death, of the value, and must be tested rather by the and the Life of Haidar Ali by Kirmani, 
seasons of the year, and other subjects. In excellence of their arrangement and their which was translated by Col. Miles for the 
conclusion, we must not omit to mention style than by the amount of information Oriental Translation Fund, would form an 
Mr. Tristram Ellis’s clever illustrations, conveyed in them. They are not manuals excellent basis. 

“which represent the costumes of various for the crammer, but biographical sketches It is not necessary to say much about 
classes of the people. H. F. Tozeb. for the pleasure of the general public; and Mr. Keene’s book in the way of criticism. 
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It is not unworthy of the series of which it 
forms a part; but most readers would have 
liked a little more information about that 
most remarkable adventurer, Benoit de 
Boigne, and we are surprised that in his 
list of materials Mr. Keene does not refer 
to the interesting article on Dr. Boigne, by 
Mr. Sidney Owen, which appeared in an 
early number of the English Historical 
Review. But it is to be wished that some 
law could be promulgated on the spelling 
of Indian proper names. Sir William 
Hunter, in the Imperial Gazetteer, has laid 
down a canon for the spelling of names of 
places, which is now generally accepted; it 
is sincerely to be hoped that he or some 
other authority will do the same for the 
names of persons. To take the subject of 
the volume under review : on the title 
page, he is given as Madhava Rao Sindhia, 
otherwise called Madhoji; in the pedigree, 
on p. 11, Madhoji or Madhu Rau; Grant 
Duff calls him Mahadajee (p. 194); older 
writers Madajee (p. 103); and Col. Malle- 
son Madhaji (p. 174). What is to be done 
when so many authorities disagree ? And 
may we protest strongly against the word 
“ crescentade ” (p. 147), which Mr. Keene 
has used on the analogy of “ crusade ” ? 
Whether he deserves the discredit of in¬ 
venting it or not is immaterial, it is a bastard 
and unnecessary word. The fact that Sir 
W. Hunter, who is somewhat of a purist 
in his English, should have, as editor, 
allowed this word to pass, shows what a 
free hand he leaves to his authors. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Marriage of Elinor. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

An East London Mystery. By Adeline 

Sergeant. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Book of Pity and of Death. By Pierre 
Loti. (Cassells.) 

A Plantation Printer. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

Won in Spite of Him. By the Rev. Charles 
Houghton. (Digby & Long.) 

T Other Dear Charmer. By Helen Mathers. 
(White.) 

The Yorl of the Northmen. By Charles 

Strong-i’-th’-arm. (Reeves & Turner.) 
Until My Lord's Return. By Admiral 
Hinton. (Elliot Stock.) 

Mrs. Oliphant is an author who has never 
yet written a weak or unsatisfactory novel. 
Her method is very simple. There is no 
attempt at rhetorical embellishment in her 
narrative, no exuberant wealth of metaphor 
or illustrative allusion. She takes life in 
all its various forms—and her repertoire is 
seemingly inexhaustible—and portrays it 
in direct and nervous English, with a 
minuteness of detail that rivals Anthony 
Trollope, and a strict attention to the 
balance of good and evil in every character 
that reminds one of Thackeray. The 
Marriage of Elinor presents most of the 
merits and most of the shortcomings of this 
popular author. Its quiet, homely style 
undoubtedly suffers somewhat from the 


lack of any play of imaginative fancy; and 
the effort to bring out in detail every suc¬ 
cessive phase of emotion is apt to produce a 
discursiveness which to some readers may 
rove a little wearisome. On the other 
and, the leading characters are drawn with 
a firmness that recalls all the writer’s best 
efforts. Elinor Dennistoun—who, in all the 
circumstances attendant on her unfortunate 
engagement and its still more unfortunate 
consequences, stands out as a person “ stiff 
in opinions, always in the wrong ”—is never¬ 
theless a charmingly feminine character, and 
divertingly humorous in the conscientious 
efforts she makes to obtain advice which 
she never for a moment thinks of following 
when given. Mrs. Dennistoun, Elinor’s 
mother, is an almost equally interesting 
study, though the character ascribed to her 
in the opening chapters as a woman content 
to take refuge in hints and inuendoes, and 
unable to prescribe any positive line of 
duty, is not maintained with entire success 
throughout the book. Then there is 
Philip Compton, a younger son of Lord 
St. Serf, and known as “the dwHonour- 
able Phil,” who wins the heart of 
Elinor, to the dismay of her relatives 
and of all the respectable world, in¬ 
cluding more especially the rising barrister, 
John Tatham—the guide, philosopher, and 
platonic friend of that young lady—who 
recognises when too late the opportunity 
he has lost. In Marianne Prestwich, Phil 
Compton’s married sister, we have a boldly 
drawn—and one would fain hope over-drawn 
—sketch of a fast, though not absolutely 
vicious, society woman. With these 
materials Mrs. Oliphant has worked out a 
pleasant and entertaining story, quite fitted 
to take rank with her previous works. 

In An East London Mystery we meet with 
an author who, though not by any means 
equalling Mrs. Oliphant as an analyst, has 
gained a prominent position among novelists 
of the day by her vigorous descriptiveness 
and high dramatic power. Readers of Miss 
Adeline Sergeant’s latest book will not, 
perhaps, discover much originality either in 
the treatment or the leading idea. There 
is, indeed, a prologue, which puts one in 
possession of certain facts coincident with 
the narrative at the end of the second 
volume, and which may be regarded as a 
method of story-telling more novel than 
artistic. But, as usual, the marriage, which, 
according to all the laws of respectability 
should come at the end of the third volume, 
here takes place before the end of the first; 
as usual, the hero, if so he may be called, 
is wanting in some of the most essential 
manly attributes—in this case he is a selfish, 
invertebrate shuffler, who early wins, and 
retains to the last, our contempt for him, 
and who is utterly unworthy of the good 
fortune which ultimately falls to his lot; 
as usual, the heroine is a transcendent 
specimen of womanhood—in this case it is 
a girl bred in an East End slum, who 
endures fabulously heroic trials in defence 
of her mean-spirited husband. But after 
all the blots have been hit which criticism 
can detect, the novel remains a powerful 
and vigorous one. To be sure, Jess Arm¬ 
strong, the Whitechapel gutter-girl, is a 
failure. She is the absurdly unreal heroine 


so familiar to us in opera and melodrama ; 
and neither six months’ tuition under a 
highly qualified governess, nor the tardily 
roved fact that her father was a man of 
igh social position, could have produced, or 
accounted for, the Jess who appears in Miss 
Sergeant’s third volume. But, though a 
failure, she has almost the merit of being a 
magnificent one; and readers who are 
content to put up with a few minor improb¬ 
abilities will read with unflagging interest 
this tale of a woman’s brave devotion. 

One could hardly forgive an author for 
sending forth to the world a work bearing 
such a gruesome title as The Book of Pity 
and of Death, if he were not that exquisite 
master of pathos, Pierre Loti, the newly 
elected member of the French Academy. 
The book is not a novel nor even a sustained 
narrative: nothing but a collection of short 
descriptive pieces, all written in that Lucre- 
tian vein of sympathy with nature, and that 
more than Lucretian sympathy with the 
spiritual side of all animal life, with which 
the readers of this author are familiar. The 
work is translated by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

A Plantation Printer, though of a very 
different kind from the one just mentioned, 
is also a book which has no claim to be 
classed as a romance. The author, who is 
already known to the world under the 
pseudonym of “ Uncle Remus,” relates the 
adventures of a Georgia boy during the 
American Civil War. There is a good deal 
of rather tiresome Transatlantic slang: and 
negro talk; but to lovers of mere incident 
the hunting adventures and various episodes 
in connection with the war will be interesting 
enough. 

Under the title of Won in Spite of Him 
the Rev. Charles Houghton has written a 
sensational tale in the penny novelette 
style, with abundance of nefarious plot and 
murderous outrage. The hero is Claude 
Blackwood, who finds himself left penniless 
at the death of his mother, and whose en¬ 
gagement with the heiress, Saga Windsor, 
is annulled by order of the latter’s father. 
Claude selects music as a profession, and 
quickly achieves success. Saga being im¬ 
peratively bidden by her father to relin¬ 
quish all thoughts of Claude and to marry 
a man she detests, leaves her home in 
desperation, and takes refuge in a London 
lodging-house, where an affection of the 
eyes, which has been troubling her for some 
time, terminates at length in total blindness. 
The stage villain is a cousin of Claude 
Blackwood, named Stephen Leslie, who 
is also in love with Saga Windsor. Finding 
out accidently her London address, and 
learning of her calamity, he conceives the 
audacious design of impersonating Claude 
Blackwood and visiting Saga in that 
character in order to induce her to marry 
him. Being gifted with remarkable imita¬ 
tive powers, he nearly succeeds in his iniqui¬ 
tous endeavour; and when it collapses, 
at the last moment, he takes revenge by 
stabbing his rival, Claude, to the heart—as 
he supposes. After this the story rights 
itself in accordance with the rules of poetic 
justice. There is a good deal of extrava¬ 
gant and careless writing throughout; and 
Sie author will have to ayoid such hackneyed 
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phrases as “ great beads of perspiration 
stood upon his brow,” “ with a wild des¬ 
pairing cry she sank upon the floor,” &c., 
if he wishes to produce in the future any¬ 
thing worth reading. 

A nice, pleasant little tale is T Other 
Bear Charmer, by Helen Mathers. The 
title sufficiently indicates its subject matter, 
which is nothing more serious than a week’s 
flirtation on the part of a lover with an 
interesting little Frenchwoman who has 
crossed his path. As he is not at 
the time actually engaged, and the real 
lady of his choice is, for reasons of her 
own, keeping him at a provoking distance, 
and driving him to the verge of distraction, 
there seems to be an intelligible excuse for 
his conduct. If it be a physiological fact 
that a human subject can, under the in¬ 
fluence of certain hysteric conditions, alter¬ 
nate at fixed intervals between two separate 
states of existence, each involving complete 
oblivion of the events occurring in the other 
state, the story may, perhaps, have the 
merit of probability. 

We have been a little overdone of late 
years with forecasts of future history. Wild¬ 
ness of speculation is generally the leading 
feature of these productions, but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether anything wilder or more fantastic 
has yet been produced than Mr. Strong-i’- 
th’-arm’s Yortof the Northmen. The book is 
further described as “The fate of th9 English 
race, being the romance of a monarchical 
Utopia and the author, in a rather lengthy 
preface, expresses his conviction that the 
happiness of the future will be secured not 
by any socialistic schemes, but by the pre¬ 
servation of monarchy or chieftainship in 
some form or other; and that the only 
remedy for the steady deterioration which 
he observes to be taking place in the 
English race is physical regeneration. This 
physical regeneration is to consist in our 
regaining some of the bodily hardiness of 
our ancestors, the Vikings; and consequently 
in the story itself we find that in the year 
two thousand and something a colony of 
Northangland has been established in the 
district lying between the Humber and the 
Clyde, having for its chief a Yorl («.#., Earl), 
and modelled as regards dress and customs 
upon the fashions of primitive England 
a thousand years ago. The Clan, as it is 
called, claims legislative independence; and 
the British Government refusing to concede 
the boon, a civil war ensues, decapitation on 
Tower Hill is revived, and several of the 
principal rebels are executed. There is not 
much either of instruction, probability, or 
amusement in all this; and, short as the story 
is, few readers are likely to peruse it to the 
end. 

Everybody is familiar with Macaulay’s 
essay on “Burleigh and his Times,” and 
the amusing record he submits of the exact 
number of cubic inches occupied by Dr. 
Nares’s ponderous volume upon the subject. 
A general idea of the unshapeliness and in¬ 
aptitude for reading purposes of Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s new journal, The Long Quarterly, may 
be formed when we state that it is eleven 
inches long, four and a quarter inches wide, 
and half an inch thick, and presents all the 
appearance of a gigantic washing-book. As 


maybe supposed from its title, the magazine 
is to appear once every three months. Each 
number will contain a complete novel, and 
the price is half-a-crown. Until My Lord's 
Return, the novel with which the series 
starts, is a work of more than usual in¬ 
terest, and deserves better surroundings 
than the binding to which Fate has con¬ 
signed it. 

John Barrow Allen. 


SOME FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Allgemeine Oeschichte der' t Litteratur, von ihren 
Anfangen bis auf die Gegenwart. Von Gustav 
Karpeles. Mit Illustrationen und Portraits. 
Zwei Bande. (Berlin : Grote.) The Germans 
have at all times displayed a catholic taste in 
literature, and this circumstance has given birth 
among them to a number of general or 
universal literary histories, in which branch 
most other nations are sadly deficient. The 
distinguished literary historian, Prof. J. F. L. 
Wachler, wrote, as early as the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century, a 
Versuch einer allgemeinen Oeschichte. der Liter- 
atur, which was soon followed by a Handbuch der 
literarischen Kultnr. These works were, how¬ 
ever, partially eclipsed by the Oeschichte der 
Literatnr von ihrera Anfange his auf die neuesten 
Zeiten of the celebrated orientalist and his¬ 
torian, J. G. Eichhom, which contains a mass 
of scholarly and critical information. A con¬ 
siderable advance on these valuable works was 
made in more recent times by the famous 
literary historian and bibliographer, J. G. T. 
Graesse, in his Lehrbuch einer allge- 
meinen Literargesrhichte, which is still indis¬ 
pensable for every student of literature in 
general. These eminent critics proceeded on 
the principle that the true function of a history 
of literature is not merely to furnish biographical 
sketches of the several authors, and enumerate 
their works in chronological order; but that it 
consists in a critical and and historical account 
of the rise and progress of the literary activity 
of a people, and in an estimate of the various 
stages of civilisation which formed the basis of 
the aggregate literary result. Since the publi¬ 
cation of the above works, more especially of 
Graesse’s “ epoch-making ” Universal Literary 
History, a number of more or less successful 
attempts have been made in the same direction. 
The last but certainly not the least among 
these is Dr. Gustav Karpeles, who has earned 
by his numerous critical monographs and by 
his standard edition of Heine’s Collected Works 

S also published by the Grot’esche Verlags- 
luchhandlung) a solid reputation for himself 
in the world of letters. The “ Universal 
History of Literature” of Dr. G. Karpeles 
differs in many respects from its predecessors, 
as regards both its general arrangement and its 
details. The literary history of each nation is 
complete in itself; and although the work covers 
the vast range of the whole literary history of 
mankind, from the dawn of civilisation to our 
own days, it has by no means a fragmentary 
character, nor does it bear the stamp of bor¬ 
rowed workmanship. The book is evidently 
the result of considerable labour and research ; 
and besides being conceived in a liberal and 
enlightened spirit, it has the merit, so rarely 
found in learned German productions, of being 
written in an elegant and popular style. The 
work, which consists of two portly volumes, is 
divided into six Books or Parts. The first, 
entitled “ Der Orient,” gives an account of the 
literatures of the various oriental nationalities. 
The second, “Die Antique,” treats of the 
literatures of Greece and Borne; while the 
third part, “ Das Christentum,” is devoted to 
ecclesiastical, romantic, and chivalrous poetry. 


In the fourth part, “ Die romanischen Lander,” 
we find a survey of the literary activity of 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The fifth 
part, “ Die germanischen Lander,” naturally 
treats of the literatures of the Teutonic 
nationalities, including those of Great Britain, 
North America, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Scandinavia. The poetry of Poland, 
Bohemia, Bussia, &c., is described in the last 
part, “Die slavischen Lander”; and in an 
appendix the author sketches the poetry of the 
Hungarians and Modem Greeks. A number of 
tastefully selected poetical specimens have 
been embodied in the text, in excellent German 
renderings ; and each Part is preceded by an 
introduction, giving in succinct form a general 
sketch of the character of each literature. The 
reader will be able to form some idea of the 
magnitude of the work if he is told that the 
Index contains between two and three thousand 
names; and as a proof of the author’s compre¬ 
hensive studies it may be mentioned that the 
Quellenverzeichnis, given with true German 
conscientiousness in an appendix, occupies ten 
columns. We have yet to add that the book is 
beautifully got up, and most profusely illus¬ 
trated with portraits of authors and facsimiles 
of old MSS. and title-pages; and we are inclined 
to think that Dr. Karpeles’s excellent work 
would read well in an English garb. 

Ueber Titus Andronicus. Von M. M. Arnold 
Schrder. (Marburg: Elwerts.) The vigour 
and critical acumen with which the scholars of 
Germany are pursuing the study of English 
literature is a matter for genuine satisfaction, 
even when the results attained are not such as 
can be entirely accepted. In the present dis¬ 
sertation, Dr. Schrder, Professor of English 
at Freiburg, deals with one of the most 
obscure of Shaksperian questions—namely, that 
which relates to the connexion of Shakspere 
with the repulsive play of Titus Andronicus. 
Against the opinion of Mr. Fleay, that this 
work came originally from the hand of Marlowe, 
or possibly from that of Kyd, Prof. Schrder 
strongly argues; and there will probably be 
little difficulty in assenting to the conclusion 
that the evidence adduced on behalf of both 
Marlowe and Kyd is altogether inadequate. 
But hesitation is likely to be felt as our author 
advances to his positive conclusion that the 
drama is essentially Shakspere’s. Whatever 
may be true in general as to our great poet’s 
“tolerance” or love for mankind being 
exemplified in his works, it is certainly not easy 
to find this principle in the characters of Titus 
Andronicus, bathed as they are in blood. 
Prof. Schroer regards as of little import¬ 
ance the assertion of Bavenscroft that 
“some anciently conversant with the stage” 
had informed him that the work was not 
originally Shakspere’s, but that “ he only gave 
some master touches to one or two of the 
principal parts or characters.” It is, however, 
a similar view which prevails widely among 
Shaksperian scholars; and it may be doubted 
whether the opinion is likely to be very much 
disturbed by Prof. Schroer’s arguments. 
There is one more considerable portion of the 
play (Act iii. Sc. 2) whose claim to Shaksperian 
authorship rests on somewhat special grounds. 
Heminge and Condell, the editors of the folio 
of 1623, in ascribing the play to Shakspere, 
print this scene for the first time. It is not to 
be found in the Quartos of 1600 and 1611, 
neither of which bears Shakspere’s name on 
the title. Of this scene Prof. Schroer observes 
that it is one of the most beautiful in the whole 
work, and the madness of Andronicus depicted 
therein calls to mind in a remarkable manner 
the madness of Lear. He is of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that it is a later addition by Shakspere. 
and that the editors of the Folio incorporated 
it therein from a manuscript of the poet’s. 
But still it is not altogether easy to suppose 
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that, at a late period of hie life, or after 1600, 
S hales pare would have written such lines as 
the following, unless indeed the expedient 
recommended is a suggestion of Andronicus’s 
madness:— 

“ Or get some little knife between thy teeth, 

Ana just against thy heart make thou a hole, 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall 
May ran into that sink, ana, soaking in, 
Brown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears.” 


Dr. Schrder suggests, however, that the “ Titus 
and Andronicus” mentioned by Henuslowe as 



a revision of the play, or the addition of the 
scene mentioned. This thoory is scarcely likely 
to commend itself to Shaksperian scholars. 
But, whatever may be thought of Prof. 
Schroer’s general conclusions, the materials 
which he has so industriously collected, and 
the skill displayed in dealing with them, are 
not likely to be forgotten by subsequent 
investigators and commentators. 

Contea Liyures. Traditions de la Riviere, 
reoueillis entre Menton et GcSnee. Par James 
Bruyn Andrews. (Paris : Leroux.) As a 
collector of these tales Mr. Andrews is not a 
mere visitor to the Riviera. He began, as all 
real collectors of folk-lore should begin, with 
acquainting himself thoroughly with the 
dialeot native to the persons who recount them. 
The stories are here printed in French; this is, 
perhaps, a necessity, but we should much 
have preferred to see them in their own Romance 
idiom. But they were evidently not related in 
French; there is many an indication in the 
notes to show that they were originally told in 
that dialect of the Rividra of which Mr. 
Andrews has written a Grammar and a 
Vocabulary. Those apparently collected by Mr. 
Andrews himself at Mentone are more exactly 
literal; those further to the East, contributed by 
the Poete Vigo and others, have the fault, from 
a folk-lorist’s point of view, of being thrown 
into a more poetic and literary form. Mr. 
Andrews has subjoined reference notes to other 
collections at the end of each tale, and thus 
this little book possesses a scientific value. It is 
a real, though a slight, contribution to that 
science of folk-lore which is yearly widening 
its horizons, and giving signs of ever-growing 
influence on our knowledge of the genesis of 
religions, of the thoughts, language, and 
customs of early races ana of prehistoric man. 
The peculiarity of the present collection seems 
to be the way in which all the older mythology 
of supernatural or half-animal beings who 
haunt the woods, waters, and mountains, 
fairies and demi-gods of every kind, has been 
almost entirely absorbed in the one feature of 
witchcraft; the Devil himself appears in these 
tales only as a magnified sorcerer. We ask 
ourselves, as often, whether some of the inci¬ 
dents may not be remotely based on some widely 
spread historical facts or customs— a.a. that of 
ransoming the corpse of a debtor ana burying 
it; or that of taking a pin from the head of 
a changeling, and thus restoring it to its true 
form ? May not this, perhaps, point back to 
the strange practice of trepanning not un- 
frequently observed in prehistoric skulls ? 

Some of the Catalan poets have lately struck 
out a new line, or rather have revived an old 
style, with great success. Those who are tired 
of a certain monotony, and fin-de-siecle 
pessimism in most contemporary poetry, may 
turn for relief to this revival of religions 
mysticism by Senor Verdaguer and his 
followers. Their verse has nothing artificial 
nor insipid about it. The themes, indeed, 
are not new, but the poetry is true and real, 
full of warmth and life. There is passion in it 
and ardent aspiration, and a deep tenderness; 


but the passion is not of the flesh, though the 
terms must perforce be borrowed from fleshly 
passion, yet the spiritual is always dominant, 
and the fleshly clothing is but a veil through 
whioh the spirit shines. The dialect greatly 
aids this effect in its old world freshness, its 
naive, yet dignified, simplicity and grace. It 
is not too closely associated with modem 
worldly business. Verdaguer’s chief poem in 
this style is “Jesus Infant—Nazareth,” the 
result of a pilgrimage to the Holy Lend. 
Even more remarkable, as in a more purely 
mystic vein, recalling the works of San Juan 
de la Cruz, is “ L’Assumpta,” by Don Jaime 
Boloix, a series of poems taken from the Song 
of Solomon, full of all the varying moods of 
spiritual life; oflangoursandaspirations; of pas¬ 
sionate desires and longings unfulfilled; of im¬ 
perishable hopes; of rapturous ioy ; of ecstasies 
which can be only half described; the undy¬ 
ing love-song of the Hebrew Shunamite: all 
this is told again by Senor Boloix in. a manner 
which may compare with the mystic poetry of 
any age. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has undertaken to write, 
for Mr. John Murray’s series of University 
Extension Manuals, a volume on British 
Dominion in India. 

Colonel W. Twebdie, Consul-General at 
Baghdad, is now on a visit to England, seeing 
through the press his book on The Arabian 
Horse, which will deal with the subject in an 
exhaustive manner. It will have portraits of 
typical or famous Arabians, a map of the 
country from which the best breeds come, and 
a glossary of words and proper names. 

Mr. Henry H. Howorth, M.P., has in the 

S ress another volume, to be entitled The Glacial 
Tightmare, further developing the line of 
argument which he advanced in his book on 
“ The Mammoth and the Flood.” 

Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s “ Conversations with 
Carlyle,” which have been appearing in the 
Contemporary Review, will shortly be published 
in volume form by Messrs. Sampson Low, with 
photogravure portraits of both Carlyle and his 
wife. 

Mr. David Nutt announces for publication, 
at the end of next week, The Song of the Sword, 
and other Verses, by Mr. W. E. Henley. It 
will be a foolscap-octavo volume, of little more 
than one hundred pages, printed on special 
paper, by Messrs. T. & A. Constable of Edin¬ 
burgh. There are also to be limited editions 
on Dutch and Japanese paper. 

The Chiswick Press will issue to-day the 
first of their reprints : Fielding’s Journal of 
a Voyage to Lisbon, edited by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
The next volume of the series will be Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, edited by Mr. George 
Saintsbury. 

A NEW work on the history, present position, 
and prospects of the negro race is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title of The 
Lone Star of Liberia ; or, Reflections on our own 
People, by Mr. Frederick Alexander Durham, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. The book will be prefaced 
with an introduction by the Countess Clementina 
Hugo. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have in the 
press a Chronology of the principal events 
connected with the British Colonies and India, 
from the close of the fifteenth century to the 
present time, compiled by Mr. H. J. Robinson, 
of the Statistical Society and the Colonial 
Institute. The volume will be illustrated with 
a series of maps, and will also contain a full 
list of the authorities consulted. 


Messrs. Digby & Long will publish im¬ 
mediately a book entitled Leading Women of 
the Restoration, by Grace Johnstone, with 
portraits. It consists of a study of the lives of 
Lady Russell, the Countess of Warwick, Lady 
Maynard, Mrs. Hutchinson, and Mrs. 
Godolphin, compiled from their letters and 
journals and other contemporary records. 

The same publishers announce Rex, the Black 
Sheep, a novel by M. E. Hall. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will publish imme¬ 
diately The Fate of Feuella, a novel, by no less 
than twenty-four authors, including Helen 
Mathers, Justin McCarthy, Conan Doyle. 
Florence Marryat, H. W. Lucy, “Tasma,” 
Joseph Hatton, Clement Scott, “ Rita,” Adeline 
Sergeant, Manville Fenn, May Crommelin, and 
F. Anstey; with over seventy illustrations. 

Amongst the principal articles in the ninth 
volume of Chamberes Encyclopaedia, whioh 
will be published in June, are the following:— 

‘ ‘ Round Towers and Stonehenge,’’ by Dr. Joseph 
Anderson; “Rousseau,” by the Rev. H. G. 
Graham; “Rowing,” by Mr. W. B. Wood gate; 
“Royal Family,” by Mr. Thomas Raleigh; 
“Rubens,” by Mr. J. M. Gray; “Runes, S., 
and T.,” by Canon Isaac Taylor; “ Russia, St. 
Petersburg, Siberia,” by Prince Kropotkine; 
“ Sacrifice and Septuagint,” by the Rev. James 
Strachan; “Saint Beuve,” by Mr. T. Hume 
Brown; “SaintSimon and Madame Sevigne,”by 
Mr. Thomas Davidson; “ Lord Salisbury,” by 
Mr. Fredrick Greenwood; “Salvation Army,” 
by Mr. Bramwell Booth; “ Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, and Books of Samuel,” by the Rev. J. 
Sutherland Black; " Samoa, by Mr. C. P. Lucas, 
George Sand,” by Mr. Saintsbury; “Sanskrit,” 
by Prof. Eggeling; “Scandinavian Mythology,” 
by Prof. Rasmus Andersen; “Sohelling and 
Schopenhauer,” by Prof. Caldwell; “ Schleier- 
maoher,”byDr.Pfleiderer; “ Schnitzer, Eduard 
(Emin Pasha),” by Dr. Felkin; “ Soienoe,” by 
Prof. Enott; “ History of Scotland,” by Prof. 
George Grub; “Language,” by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray; “Literature,” by Mr. T. Hume Brown; 
“Sir Walter Scott,” by Mr. Andrew Lang; 
“ Scottish Philosophy,” by Prof. Seth ; 
“ Sculpture,”by Mr. CharlesWhibley; “ Sea and 
Sounding,” by Dr. John Murray; “Secul ari s m ,” 
by Mr. G. J. Holyoake; “Shakspere and 
Shelley,” by Prof. Dowden; “Sheridan,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant; “ Shorthand,” by Mr. Isaao 
Pitman ; “ Philip Sidney,” by Prof. F. T. 
Pal grave ; “ Silk,” by Mr. Thomas Wardle; 
“Saurian System,” by Prof. James Geikie; 
“ Slang,” by Mr. C. G. Leland; “ Slavs,” 
by Mr. W. R. Morfill; “ Socialism,” by 
Mr. T. Kirkup; “ Socrates,” by Mr. D. G. 
Ritchie; “ Sonnet,” by Mr. Theodore Watts; 
“ Sophocles,” by Prof. Lewis Campbell ; 
“ Southey and Strafford,” by Mr. F. Hindes 
Groome; “ Spain,” by the Rev. Wentworth 
Webster and Mr. H. Butler-Clarke; “Herbert 
Spencer,” by Prof. Sorby ; “ Spenser,” by 
PTof. Hales; “Sphinx,” by Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole; “Spiritualism,” by Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace; “Dean Stanley,” by Prof. Story; 
“ Statutes,” by Sir T. B, Maxwell; “ Steam 
and Steam Engine,” by Prof. A. B. W. 
Kennedy; “Richard Steele,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson ; “ Sterne,” by Dr. H. D. Traill; 
“ Strawberry,” by Mr. R. D. Blackmore. 
Another volume, the tenth, will complete the 
work. 

Mr. W. G. Max-Muller, of University 
College, Oxford—who is, we believe, the only 
son of the Professor—obtained the second place 
in the recent competitive examination for the 
English diplomatic service. 

Mr. P. Z. Round, for some time a member 
of the committee of the New Shakspere Society, 
has undertaken the duties of honorary secre¬ 
tary, in the place of Mr. Grahame. Corn- 
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munioations should he addressed to him at 53, 
Agarne mnon-road, West Hampstead. 

Pbof. T. G. Bonnet will, on Tuesday next, 
April 26, begin a coarse of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution on “ The Sculpturing of 
Britain—its later Stages.” Prof Dewar will, 
on Thursday, April 28, begin a course of four 
lectures on “Tne Chemistry of Gases,” and 
Mr. B. Dannreuther will, on Saturday, April 
30, begin a course of four lectures on “J. S. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,” with many musical 
illustrations. The Friday evening meetings will 
be resumed on April 29, when Dr. Benjamin 
W. Richardson will deliver a discourse on 
“ The Physiology of Dreams.” 

At the next meeting of the Ethical Society, 
to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday, 
April 24, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Arthur W. Hutton 
'will deliver a lecture upon “ Cardinal 
Manning.” 

A maeble tablet has recently been placed on 
the house in which Coleridge lived, while a 
student at Gottingen, during the summer of 
1799. We believe that this is the first oompli- 
ment of the kind that has been paid to an 
English author in Germany. 

Me. Horace Howaed Fubness, of Phila¬ 
delphia—whom we should describe as a veteran, 
if nis father were not still alive—has now 
added a ninth volume to his Variorum edition 
of Shakspere (Lippincott). It contains that 
supreme flower of the poet’s genius, “ The 
Tempest,” about which the textual com¬ 
mentators have comparatively little to say, but 
which has afforded material for much admirable 
aesthetic criticism. This criticism has been 
collected by Mr. Furness in one of his numer¬ 
ous appendioes, where we find the views of no 
less than three Frenchmen—Francois Hugo, 
Emile Montegut, and M. Renan (in an analysis 
of his Caliban). Another appendix discusses 
at length the date of composition, which is 
assigned, with the majority, to 1610-11. Mr. 
Furness is willing to admit that Gonzalo’s 
speech (act ii. scene 1), describing his ideal 
commonwealth, contains a reminiscence of 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne; but he 
altogether rejects the allusion to Caliban, as 
the “ servant-monster,” found by many critics 
in Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair.” With 
regard to the source of the plot, all the informa¬ 
tion about the shipwreck of Sir George Somers 
on the Bermoothes (as given by Jourdan and 
W. Strachey) is collected; and the supposed 
German original (!), “ The Fair Sidea,” is 
translated in full. Another interesting docu¬ 
ment is a facsimile of the music to “ Full 
fathom five,” and “Where the bee sucks,” 
from Wilson’s Cheerfull Ayres (Oxford, 1660). 
Finally, we have printed — as a shocking 
example—Dryden’s version, or rather travesty, 
with nautical comments by Commander F. M. 
Green, of the United States Navy. More than 
onoe rumours have reached us Mr. Furness 
would not give us any more volumes of his 
magnificent and invaluable work, which he 
began more than twenty years ago. But we 
hope that these rumours will be as agreeably 
falsified in the future as they have been on the 
present occasion. 

We must also record that Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright is proceeding steadily with his new 
edition of the Cambridge Shakspere (Mac¬ 
millans), which has now reached its sixth 
volume, out of nine—containing “Troilus and 
Cressida,” “ Coriolanus,” “Titus Andronicus,” 
and “ Romeo and Juliet.” If we do not write 
at greater length upon this monumental work, 
it is only because the limitations that the 
editor has imposed upon himself do not 
furnish materials for description, much less for 
criticism. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A poem by William Pitt will appear in the 
forthcoming number of the National Review. 
It is a reflective piece, written on the occasion 
of a visit to Coombe Wood, and is musical and 
polished. Apart from the juvenile tragedy 
mentioned in Lord Stanhope’s Life, “Coombe 
Wood ” is believed to be Pitt’s only essay in 
verse. The original copy of the poem was 
given by the author to the first Earl of 
Harrowby. 

The May number of Oood Words will contain 
papers on “ Religious Education,” by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s; “ Our Summer Visitors ” by Phil 
Robinson; “ A Trip to Dockland,” by William 
Senior; and a biographical sketch of the late 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

The forthcoming number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain a second article 
by M. Ch. Mijatovich, entitled “ Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the Balkan States ” ; also the first 
of two articles by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, upon 
the two capitals of Armenia, dealing with the 
Patriarch of Sis; a letter by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood on “China for the Chinese; and 
“ Stray Notes of Life in Jap-land,” by the 
Hon. Mrs. Sugden. 

The May number of the Library Review will 
contain a further contribution by Mr. Stanley 
Little on “ Current Fiction,”; an article entitled 
“Tennyson as Dramatist,” by Mr. Cuming 
Walters; another by Mr. Graham Aylward on 
“ Mr. Meredith and his Critics ” ; and one by 
Mr. Percy White on “ Daudet and his Literary 
Methods.” Social questions are dealt with by 
Messrs. Walter Lewin and Harry Roberts. 

To the Sunday Magazine for May, the Bishop 
of Winchester will contribute the first of a series 
of six papers on “The Love of Christ.” Dr. 
George MacDonald also writes on “ The Salt 
and the Light of the World.” 

A new “ weekly magazine for all,” conducted 
by Mr. George Augustus Sala, and to be 
called by his name, is announced to appear on 
Wednesday next, April 27. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Teem begins, at both Oxford and Cambridge, 
towards the end of the present week. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the general 
oouncil of the University of Edinburgh, held 
on Tuesday, the report of the committee on 
the ordinances drafted by the University Com¬ 
missioners was adopted. In accordance with 
this report, it was resolved to send a deputa¬ 
tion to Parliament, with a view to obtaining 
important modifications in several of the pro¬ 
posed ordinances. 

The subjects which Mr. Oliver Elton chose 
for.his three lectures at Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity were : “ Elizabethan Poetry,” “ Christopher 
Marlowe,” and “ George Chapman.” 

The following courses are announced at 
University Hall, Gordon-square, during the 
summer term: Nine lectures on Sundays, at 
4.30 p.m., beginning on May 1, by Mr. 
Francis H. Jones, upon “The Synoptic 
Gospels ”; eight lectures on Mondays, at 
8 p.m., beginning on May 9, by Mr. Gustav 
Steffen, upon “ The Variations in the Standard 
of Comfort of English Wage-Earners, 1350- 
1890 ”; four lectures on Thursdays, at 8.30 
p.m., beginning on May 12, by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, upon “ Thomas Aquinas.” In addi¬ 
tion, Mr. Wicksteed, the warden, will conduct 
a class for reading Dante’s Purgatorio in the 
original. 

Mb. R. G. Moulton will deliver a course of 
eight lectures on “The Literary Study of the 
Bible,” in connexion with the London Society 


for the Extension of University Teaching, at 
the London Institution, during May and June 
on Thursdays at 8 p.m. Of the lectures, three 
will deal with unity as a foundation of literary 
beauty in the Bible, and five with epic, lyric, 
and other forms of literature illustrated from 
the Bible. 

Me. Alfred W. Bennett will deliver a 
course of lectures on “ Systematic Botany,” at 
the Medical School, St. Thomas’s Hospital, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings at 10 a.m., 
commencing Tuesday, May 3. 

Holiday courses of practical instruction in 
chemistry, geology, botany, mechanics, elec¬ 
tricity, physiography, biology, and hygiene 
have been arranged by the Oxford Delegates 
for University Extension, for the benefit of 
elementary teachers and other scholars ap¬ 
pointed by the County Councils. The classes 
will be held between July 29 and August 26. 

We have received the third number of the 
Pelican Record (Blackwell), which is, so far as 
we know, the only periodical published by an 
Oxford oollege. If not, perhaps, quite so 
interesting as the two previous numbers, it 
contains some good things. A. S. tells the 
story, from original documents, of the Junior 
Common Room, which lasted from 1797 to 
1852, and shows the great Dr. Arnold in the 
character of a Bacchanalian bard. There is 
also a clever copy of Latin verses by J. J. C., 
addressed to one of the tutors, from which we 
venture to make some extracts: 

“ 1 0 Corpose puer, minium ne crede Bacon!: 

Ipse tibi iudex, ipse magister ero. 

Dediscas qulcquid mendax Germania flnxit, 

Sals et Ionio non bonus Herodoto ? ’ 

• • • • 

Nam bonus file vir eat, lepidusque: ita dicimus 
omnes, 

Quod nisi mentitur nemo negate potest.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CUPID’S VISIT. 

I lav sick in a foreign land; 

And by me on the right, 

A little Love had taken stand 
Who held up to my sight 
A vessel full of injured things,— 

His shivered bow, his bleeding wings; 

And underneath the pretty strew 
Of glistening feathers, half in view, 

A broken heart: he held them up 
Within the silver-lighted oup 
That I might mark each one ; then pressed 
His little cheek against my chest, 

And fell to singing in such wise 
He shook the vision from my eyes. 

Michael Field. 


OBITUARY. 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, LL.D. 

Born June 7, 1831. Died Good Friday, 1892. 

I . shall not attempt to write a biography of 
the eminent Englishwoman who has just 
passed away, but must limit myself to an 
endeavour to record her services to learning. 
Therefore I pass by the early musical training 
of Miss Edwards, her skill as a landscape 
artist, and the long series of novels whioh gave 
her a name before Egyptology made her 
famous. I begin with the year 1883, when at 
the age of fifty-two she began her life’s work, 
and joined Sir Erasmus Wilson in founding 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

This great enterprise, with which her 
name is by desert indissolubly linked, was the 
outcome of Mariette’s so-called “ archaeological 
will.” It took shape after a visit to Egypt 
described in A Thousand Miles up the Nile, 
which excited in a highly-im aginative mind an 
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undying interest in the monuments. In Sir 
Erasmus Wilson Mitw Edwards found a serious 
enthusiast, ready with the needed funds. The 
project was most generously aided by the 
American subscribers, led by Dr. Winslow. A 
Committee was formed, and each year an 
expedition was sent to Egypt to explore the 
Biblical and Classical sites. Pithom and Goshen 
were discovered by M. Naville, and Bubastis 
as well as other known sites explored. 
Naukratis was discovered by Mr. Blinders 
Petrie, who also explored Tanis and Tahpanhes. 
The work at Naukratis was completed by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner. Mr. Griffith of the British 
Museum also rendered valuable aid. The 
records of these researches have been published 
in annual volumes. To Miss Edwards is due 
the success of the Fund. On her fell the duty 
of maintaining the subscriptions to the Fund in 
England, and of corresponding with the ex¬ 
plorers and editing the Memoirs—a labour on 
whioh she spared no pains, and made many 
lasting friends and not a single enemy. This 
was not due to diplomacy, but to a keen 
sympathy with the workers, and a full appre¬ 
ciation of their hardships. 

An extension of the work of the Fund, due 
to the able suggestion of Mr. Griffith, no less 
than a survey of the Egyptian monuments, was 
warmly promoted by Miss Edwards ; and Mr. 
Percy Newberry, one of the explorers, had the 
satisfaction of showing her the first results—his 
laborious “corpus” of tracings of the tombs 
at Beni-Hasan, and Mr. Blackden’s beautiful 
water-colour drawings. 

It will be seen that, while enduring the 
hardest labour, Miss Edwards did not fear to 
add to its weight, and that while carrying out 
a darling project, she was able to adopt a 
wholly new enterprise. A 'rare faith was hers 
in her work and in each new labourer who 
came to her aid. In loyalty to her memory and 
to the cause she loved, let her example stir us 
who remain to carry on her cherished work in 
her own spirit! 

This brief record would be incomplete with¬ 
out a word of acknowledgment of the services 
of Sir John Fowler, the president, Sir Charles 
Newton, and Miss Edwards’s other colleagues on 
the Fund, and of her many personal friends, who 
one and all, inspired by admiration for her 
devotion, strove to lighten her labour. Miss 
Bradbury, and Miss Edwards’s private secretary 
Miss Paterson, did much in this direction by 
unremitting attention to her wishes. This was 
indeed necessary; for she had been sorely 
exhausted by a lecturing tour in America, under¬ 
taken in 1889-90, and by a serious accident in 
its course—a broken arm—which did not delay 
a lecture given on the very day of the 
injury. The record of these lectures in 
Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers (not her own 
title) is an evidence of the width of her 
knowledge, her popular facility, and her 
finished style. This was the only volume 
published during Miss Edwards’s secretaryship 
of the Fund; but her work as editor and her 
part of the annual reports are always to be traced 
by a peculiar charm, which was the result of 
enthusiasm that never failed, and pains that 
were never grudged. It is a melancholy duty 
to record that her last illness was brought on 
by a visit to the London Docks in November 
last, to examine antiquities from Ahnas, 
which were to be distributed among English 
and foreign museums. 

The universities of America in their warm 
gratitude for the donations of monuments by 
the Fund, gifts really due to munificence on 
their part, conferred on Miss Edwards honorary 
degrees; and the Crown recognised her services 
to knowledge by awarding her a pension on the 
Civil list. 

Miss Edwards has followed Erasmus Wilson 
and Bussell Lowell. In honour of their memory 


we who survive have a sacred duty to the great 
enterprise consecrated by their names. 

Reginald Stuart Poole. 


Prof. Stuart Poole has written with authority 
the conspicuous part that Miss Edwards 

E in founding and managing the Egypt 
■ation Fund, which, we trust, will long 
continue to do good work, as her most appropriate 
memorial It remains for us to say something 
about the other aspects of her busy life, and her 
connexion with the Academy. 

From her very childhood Miss Edwards dis¬ 
played talents that would have placed her in 
the first rank if only they had been more concen¬ 
trated. Her skill with the pencil was scarcely 
inferior to her skill with the pen ; and at one 
time she was encouraged by competent judges 
to devote herself entirely to musical composition. 
Such versatility, while it contributed much to 
her own pleasure in life and to the fascination 
she exercised over others, depiived her of the 
rewards which she might have gained. She 
threw her whole soul into the task of the time, 
and then passed on, with unimpaired energy, to 
some fresh undertaking. Egyptology alone, which 
she commenced less than twenty years ago, held 
her enthralled for the remainder of her life. 

While still a girl, we believe, she supported 
herself by contributing to the London press, 
in days when women journalists were not so 
common. In this school she learned facility of 
writing, descriptive power, and business habits. 
With her wide sympathies and strong person¬ 
ality, it was natural that she should turn to 
fiction, as the most direct mode of influencing the 
public. For, next to newspapers, novels are the 
only things that are really read. Of the dozen 
that she wrote, we venture to prophesy that 
Barbara's History (1864), and Lord Brackenbury 
(1880), have sufficient salt in them to be preserved 
to another generation. She also wrote for the 
publishers—as many of us have done—historical 
compilations, anthologies of poetry, and transla¬ 
tions, which have served their turn. But she 
“ found herself ” in literature when a happy in¬ 
spiration led her to make that famous voyage up 
the Nile in the winter of 1873-74, which marks 
the beginning of popular Egyptology. It is char¬ 
acteristic of the thorough sees she put into all 
her work that the book describing this trip 
did not appear until after more than three years 
(December, 1877). During the interval, she had 
been qualifying herself by hard study to avoid 
mistakes and to be helpful to other travellers. 
She had her reward in knowing that A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile, in its cheap Tauchnitz edition, 
has become as indispensable as Murray or 
Baedeker. 

As not infrequently happens, Miss Edwards’s 
reputation was greater abroad than in her own 
country. Perhaps her secluded life at Westbury- 
on-Trym was partly responsible for this; for 
Londoners only believe in those whom they can 
see, or at least read of as being seen. Her visit 
to the United States was one long series of 
popular triumphs, such as no other woman has 
obtained, though unhappily its memory is 
embittered to her friends by the accident that 
shortened her life. At the time, she boasted 
that she performed every engagement to lecture, 
even on the day when she broke her arm, and 
on the following day when she had first to 
travel some hundreds of miles. But she paid 
dearly for this mistaken courage. When her 
American tour was in contemplation, she 
received a letter of welcome signed by the 
Vice-President of the United States, by such 
representative men of letters as Holmes, Lowell, 
Wnittier, and Howells, and by no less than twenty- 
five presidents of Colleges. In France, too, 
Mariette, Maspero, and Grdbaut used always to 
communicate to her the first news of their 
discoveries. 


The Academy has suffered by her death an 
irreparable loss. During the past fifteen years 
she must have contributed to our columns more 
than one hundred articles, many of considerable 
length and all requiring some research. We 
know not whether to admire in them most the 
brilliance of their narrative style, or the accuracy 
with which each detail was verified. She was, 
in truth, a model contributor—never declining a 
request, punctual to her promises, writing in a 
clear, bold hand, and considerate of the con¬ 
venience of printer as well as editor. And we 
may be permitted to mention now—what she 
would not have liked to be made public during 
her life—that she always declined to receive 
payment for her invaluable contributions to the 
Academy. J. S. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The English Historical Review opens with an 
article entitled “ The Swedish Part in the 
Viking Expeditions.” The writer, Mr. 
William Roos, has collected a considerable 
body of evidence, tending to render it prob¬ 
able that Swedes contributed a larger share 
than has hitherto been supposed to the fleets 
and armies of the Northmen. The evidence of 
Runic inscriptions and Anglo-Saxon coins is 
certainly curious. But we do not think that 
Mr. Roos has succeeded in disproving the 
received opinion that the expeditions to Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, England, and Normandy were 
mainly composed of Norsemen and Danes ; 
while the energies of the Swedes were rather 
directed towards Russia and Constantinople. 
The testimony of language, if nothing else, is 
decisive. Prof. Maitland discusses anew the 
old question of the dispute between Henry II. 
and Becket concerning the jurisdiction to be 
exercised over criminous clerics; Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain, tells from materials not very f ami l i a r to 
Englishmen the story of the repulse of 
Muhammad II. before Belgrade in 1456; and 
Major Martin A. S. Hume describes the 
marriage of Philip and Mary from contempor¬ 
ary Spanish sources. The Notes and Docu¬ 
ments are perhaps less interesting than usual. 
Among the reviews we must be content to 
notice that of the ’A<h »vatav UoXirlta, by Mr. P. 
Giles, which fills some fourteen pages. 
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Hartfelder. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 
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8 fr. 60 c. 
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Hf.izk, W. De civitatttius liboria quae fuerunt in provineiia 
popoli romani. Berlin: "Weber, l M. 60 Pf. 

Hillschkb, A. nominuin litteratorum graecorum ante 
Tiberii mortem in urbe Borne commoratorum historia 
critioa. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 

Jcllian, C. Gallia: tableau sommaire de la Gaule sous la 
domination romaine. ' Paris: Hachette. 8 fr. 

Jumpbrtz, M. Der rumisoh-karthagische Krieg in Bpanien. 

911-906. Berlin: "Weber. 1 M. 

Ku.pnkr, K. Der Reichstag v. NUmberg anno 1480. 
Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 

Marion, M. Machault d’Arnonville: dtnde sur l’histoire du 
eontrole g£n£ral dee finances de 1749 & 1754. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Platter, F£Ux et Thomas, h Montpellier, 1552—1569; 1596— 
1599: notes de voyages de deux rtudiante baloia. Mont¬ 
pellier: Coulet. 15 fr. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

"Weber, A. Litter as a Truchsesso ad Hoaium a 1560 et 1561 
dates ex codioe. Augustano primum ed. A. W. Regens¬ 
burg : Manz. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Bixbt. A. Lee alterations de la personnalitl. Paris: Alcan. 
6 rr. 

Galilei, G. Dialog ub die beiden hauptsachlichsten Welt- 
syBteme, das ptolemiiische u. kopemilcanisohe. Aus dem 
itaL libers, u. erlautert v. E. Strauss. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 16 M. 

Kaybbr, H., u. C. Ruxob. Ueb. die Spectren der Elements. 

5. Abschnitt. Berlin: Reimer. 5 M. 

Brinks, J. Atlas deuteoher Meeresalgen. 2. Hft. 8.-5. 
Lfg. Berlin: Parey. 18M. 

Bchapiba, H. Theorie allgemeiner Cofunctionen u. einige 
ihrer Anwendungen. 1. Bd. 2. Thl. 1. Hft. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 6 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Bbf.dax, F. De Callimacho verborum inventore. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1M. 80 Pf. 

Hultsoh. F. Die erziihlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios. 2. 

Abhandlg. Leipzig: Hir/.el. 4 M. 

Kopp.vf.r, F. Der Dialekt Megaras u. der megarischen 
Colonien. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 

Plutarch i Chaeronensis Morelia, recognovit G. N. Bemard- 
akia. Yol. IV. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 

Sili Italici Punioa, ed. L. Bauer. Yol. II. Libri XI— 
XVII. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Vollmrr, F. Lauaationura funebrium Romanorum historia 
et reliquiarum editio. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MARRIAGE OF SIR OAWADf. 

London: April 12,1892. 

The leading incident in this fine though 
fragmentary ballad (Percy, ed. 1794, iii. 
350; Hales and Fumivall, i. 105) is the trans¬ 
formation in bed of a hideous hag into a 
young and beautiful lady. Prof. Child, in his 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Part ii., 
pp. 288-298, 506) has collected parallels from 
the Middle-Engnsh and Old-Horse literatures. 
He also cites a modem Gaelic story from Camp¬ 
bell of Islay’s Popular Tales of the West High¬ 
lands (iii. 403). I have lately found the 
incident in a tale preserved in the Book of 
Ballymote, an Irish MS. of the end of the 
fourteenth century. This tale forms part of 
the so-called Coir Anmann, a treatise on the 
origin of the nicknames of ancient Irish kings 
and heroes, which, judging from its language, 
may have been composed two centuries earlier. 
The tale begins in p. 252, col. 2,1. 16, of the 
photographic facsimile, and runs as follows, 
extensions of contractions being represented by 
italics: 

Lughaid Laige 7 each [mac]. 

Is e seel forothmeantair aud, in ni dia tit na 
tuillte anmund for macaib Daire Doimthig .i. coic 
LugrfaicA, 7 caidi adbar “ Lugaid ” for gach mac 
dib. 

Hi ansa. Bobai i tarmgiri co ngebad mac dia 
macaib rigi n-F,r«i« 7 comad Lugaid a ainm side. 
ConaA airi sin robai Lugaid for gach n-acn mac dib. 

Ro[co]morad tra Aenach Tailtean la Daire, 7 
rofrrsat a m«c a ngraifne and. Oeus adbort in 
drai: “ Gid maith do mric ni geba righ[i] n-Ero»» 
acht aen mac.” Adbert Datri frisin ndrai: “Cia 
mac gebus tarm’eisi ? ” “ Tiucfaid laegh [co] niam 
n-orda isanaenach,” ar in drai, “ 7 in mac gebus 
in laegh is e gebus darteis.”* 

Ocus doroich in laeg orda iarsin, 7 lodar fir Emm 
inadiaid, 7 lnidset t na mote [Dairi] fris oda sin co 


* MS. dudteis. t MS. luigel. 


Beind J?(air, 7 adagar ceo drai[dV«A<a eaturru 7 
fir Er«tn. Lodar uric Daire inadiaid oda sin co 
Dal Meascorb a Laignib, 7 tairisis Lugaid Laige .i. 
Mac nia, in laegh, 7 coscrais Lugaid [aile] in laeg 
—oonad de ata Lugaid Cose. Oeus fsrais sneachta 
mor doib iarsin gomo hobair doib a n-airm do 
congbail, 7 t et mac dib d’iarraid tige. Puair teach 
mor and 7 tene mor 7 biad • 7 find co himda 7 
miasa airg[d]idhi 7 toilg fhindruiue, 7 caillscA 
adbuathmar isin tig. 

“A mocaim, cid chuindcbeP ” ar si.t 

“ Leabaid iar[r]uim co maidin.” 

Ocus adbeir si : “Dia tis im coimle[p]aid inocht 
adfia,” 7 adbert in mac na dingnead, 7 luid coa 
brathrib.J 

“ Boteipis flaithius 7 rigi,” ar si. 

Lodur na msic andiaid araile isin teach. Boflar- 
facht d’flr dib cid dorala do ? 

“ Ore allaid,” ar se, “ ocus aduadus amaenur.” 

“ Bid Lugaid Ore th’ainm god cinel,” ar si. 

BofiarfocAi do»« d’fir eile in cltna. 

“Ni tharla ni dam,” ar se, “acht collud do- 
ronnus.” 

“Is callda sin,” ar si: “bid Lugaid Oal 
[t]h’ainm cod chinel.” 

Boflarfaig § do ho d’flr ele in cetoa. 

“ Adrulla laeg allaid uaim,” ar se. 

“Bid Lugaid Laeghas th’ainmsiu cod cinel,” 
ar si. 

Boflarfaig f d’fir ele in cetnn. 

“ Inni rolaissi || na fir ele uat[b]aib, is ead ro 
chaithius,” ar se. 

“Bidh Lugaid Corb t’ainmsiu,” ar si: “is 
coirptke in[ni] rocathais.” 

Luid Lugaid Laige fadeoid isin teach beos, 7 
adtx-rt in caillecA in ctdna. 

“ Dorala dam laeg allaid, 7 aduadus m'aenur.” 

“ Bid Lugaid Laeghdhe [t]h’ainm cod cenel,” 
ol si. 

Couidh dc ro leaneat na banmunda. 

Faidis Lugaid Laegde le [isin tech] tareeann 
bid 7 leanda iarsin. Luid immorro in cailleac[h] 
isan toilg finndruinc, 7 luid Mac nia ina degaid 
isin toilg, 7 anddar leis ba gi-ian ic turgabail i mis 
mai soillsi a gnuisi,' 7 ba samulta leis a bolad fri 
lubgort enmra. Ocus teid ina gnafa iarsin, 7 
adbert ria: “Maith do turns,” ar si, “ar is misi 
in flatAius, 7 gebasu flatAius Erewn.” 

Ocus fogabaid iarsin nua bid 7 sen lenna 7 cuim 
’nanaenur ic dail doib, 7 faiis frisin flathius, 7 is 
amlaid robadar, gan teach, gan teni amamarach, 
acht magh coimreid comard, 7 a coin a ceangul 
dia slegaib. 

Lodar rompo iarsin co haenach Tailtean, 7 indisid 
a n-ectra, 7 scailid fir Ersun asan aenach. 

Translation. 

This is the tale that is recorded here; the reason 
why the additional names are on the sons of Dhire 
Doimthech, to wit, the five Lugaids, and the cause 
of “ Lugaid ” being on each of them. 

Hot hard (to say). It had been foretold that 
onp Dhire’s sons would obtain the kingship of 
Ireland, and that his name would be Lugaid. 
Wherefore (the name of) “ Lugaid” was given to 
each of them. 

Now the Assembly of Teltown was held by 
Duire, and his sons raced their horses there. And 
lie druid said : “Though good be (all) thy sons, 
oply one of them will obtain the kingship of Erin.” 
Said Dfiire to the druid : “ Which son will obtain 
itafterme?” Said the druid: “ A fawn with golden 
sheen will come into the assembly, and the son 
who shall take the fawn will take (the kingship) 
after thee.” 

Thereafter came the golden fawn, and the men 
of Erin followed it, and Dhire’s sons pursued it 
thence to Benn Etair.f and a magical mist is set 
between them and the men of Erin. Thence 
D»ire'ssonspursued it toDul Mescorb in Leinster,** 
and Lugaid Laigde (to wit, Mae Niad) caught the 
fawn, and another Lugaid cut it up ( coscrais )—hence 
(his name) Lugaid Cose. And there fell a great 
snow upon them, so that it was a labour to lift 


* MS. biaid. t MS. ei». 

7 MS. luig bratrib. 

§ MS. Boflarfaid. || MS. rolaidhsri. 

U Now called Howth. 

** The eastern part of the present county of 
Wicklow. 


their weapons ; and one of the sons went to look 
for a bouse. He found a great house there, and in 
the house a huge fire, and food and ale in 
abundance, and silver dishes, and couches of white 
bronze, and a horrible hag. 

“ My boy, what seekest thou ? ” says she. 

“ I am looking for a bed till morning.” 

And she says: “Thou shalt have (one) if thou 
wilt come and lie with me to night.” And the 
youth said that he would not do (this), and he 
went to his brothers. 

“Thou hast severed (from thee) sovranty and 
kingship,” she saith. 

The (other) sons, one after another, entered the 
house. She asked one of them what he had met 
with? 

“A wild pig (ore)," says he, “and I alone 
devoured him.” 

“Lugaid Ore will be thy name with thy 
kindred,” says she. 

Then she asked the same of another. 

“Nothing happened to me,” says he, “save 
that I slept a sleep.” 

- “That is drowsy (calda)," she saith. “Lngaid 
Chi (‘sleep’) will be thy name with thy 
kindred.” 

Then she asked the same of another. 

“ A wild fawn (laegh) escaped me,” says he. 

“ Lugaid Laeghas will be thy name with thy 
kindred,” says the hag. 

She asked the same of another. 

“ What the other men cast from them,” says he, 
“ that I ate.” 

“Lugaid Corb will be thy name,” says she; 
“ oorrupt (coirbthe) is whit'thou hast eaten.” 

Finally, Lugaid Laigde entered the honae, and 
(to him) the hag said the same. 

“ I chanced to meet a wild fawn (laegh) ” said 
he, “ and I alone devoured it.” 

“ Lugaid of the Eawn will be thy name with thy 
kindred,” saith she. 

So hence the names followed (the five sons of 
Daire). 

Then Lugaid of the Fawn goes with her into the 
house for sake of food and ale. Howbeit the hag 
went into the couch <Jf white bronze and Mac niad 
followed hor; and it seemed to him that the 
radiance of her face ‘was the sun rising in the 
month of May, and her fragrance was likened by 
him to an odorous herb-gsirden. And after that 
be mingled in love with her, and she said to him : 
“ Good is thy journey, for I am the Sovranty, and 
thou shalt obtain the sovranty of Erin.” 

After But they: find new foods and old drinks, 
and horns dealt out to them alone; and he sleeps 
with the Sovranty; and on the morrow thus were 
they (all) houseless, fireless, only a plain equally 
level, equally high, and their hounds tied to then: 
spears. 

Thereafter they fared forward to the Assembly 
of Teltown, and relate their adventure; and the 
men of Erin disperse from the Assembly. 

There is an abridgment of this story in 
Haliday’B Keating, p. 340, O’Mahony’s transla¬ 
tion, p. 243; and an inferior version in the 
Book of Lecan has been published by O’Donovan 
in the Miscellany of the Celtic Society, 1849, 
pp. 76-78.* An Irish poem on the same subject 
is found on p. 210 of the Book of Leinster, a 
MS. of the middle of the twelfth century; and 
as that poem was probably composed in the 
eleventh century, if not earlier, there seems 
some reason to ascribe a Celtic origin to an 
incident which not only became the basis of a 
fine English ballad, but was versified by Gower 
(Confessio Amantis, ed. Pauli, Book I., i. 
89-104), and also by Chaucer, in The Wyf of 
Bathes Tale. The ugly hag of the ballad seems 
derived from "La aamoisele hydeuse” in the 
Percival of Chrestien de Troyes, w. 5996-6015 
(see' Child, iv. 502). Chrestien wrote this poem 
about the year 1175, and there can now be 
little doubt that he drew, mediately or imme¬ 
diately, from Breton sources. 

Whitley Stokes. 


* There is a third version in the so-called Book 
of Hy Maine, one of the Stowe MSS. now in the 
library of the Boyal Irish Academy. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, AprilH,7.30pm. Ethical: “Cardinal Manning,” 
by Mr. Arthur W. Hatton. 

Monday, April 28, 8 p.m. Arixtotelian: “ Prof. W. Jamaa'a 
Treatment of BSu,” by Mr. O. Dawea Hioka. 

Tuesday, April 96. 3 p.m. Beyal Institution: Tyndall 
Lecture, 11 The Scalptaring of Britain, its Later Stages,” 
L, by Prof. T. Q. Bonney. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: "The Production and Con¬ 
sumption of Milk and Milk Products in Great Britain," 
by Mr. R. H. Bow. 

8 pan. Ciril Engineers: “ Electric Light Measuring 
Instruments,” by Mr. James Swinburne. 

8 pan. Society of Arts: “ Australasia: its Progress 
tnil Boooqtoob.” by Sir Edward Braddon. 

8.80p.m. Anthropological: “The Social and Religious 
Ideas of the Chinese, as illustrated in the Ideographic 
Characters of the Language,” by Prof. R. K. Douglas; 
“The Mythology and Psychology of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” by Mr. Joseph Offord, ]un. 

Wednesday, April 27, 8 pan. Geological : “The Geology of 
the Northern Etbai or Eastern Desert of Egypt, frith an 
Aooount of the Emerald Mines,” by Mr. Ernest A. 
Floyer; “The Rise and Fall of Inks Tanganyika,” by 
Mr. Alex. Carson. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: " The Place of the Welsh 
Laws among Early Aryan Systems,” by Prof. G. 
Hartwell Jones. 

8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts: “ Egyptian Agriculture,” 
by Prof. Robot Wallace. 

Thuhsday, April 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Chemistry of Gases,” by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “Reorganisation of 
Agricultural Credit in India," by Sir William Weider- 
burn. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ The Light of the 
Electric Arc,” by Mr. A. P. Trotter. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Psiday, April 29, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. “The Steam-Hammer and its Relation to the 
Hydraulic Forging-Press,' ’ by Mr. H. H. Vaughan. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” by Mr. A. H. Singleton. 

8A0 p.m. Japan Society: Inaugural Meeting ; 
Address by the President, VisoountKawaad; "Ju-jiuu,th« 
Ancient Art of Defame by Sleight of Body,” by Mr. T. 
Shidaahi. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Physiology of 
Dreams,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

Saturday, April 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “J. S. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,” with Muni cal Illustrations, L, 
by Mr. E. Dannreuther. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Illustrations of the C. 0. 8. System of Units, 
with Tables of Physical Constants. By J. D. 
Everett. (Macmillans.) We gladly welcome 
a fourth edition of Prof. Everett’s work. The 
book is too well known to need any praise here, 
beyond the remark that it has been considerably 
extended and improved in this new edition. 
The C. G. S. system is now so universally used 
in science that we might perhaps venture to 
suggest that in future editions the writer should 
develop the book into a more complete collec¬ 
tion of tables of physical constants. Numbers 
are occasionally cited without the authority 
(which, in these matters, is everything), or 
with the authority and without the locus of 
original publication. Where rough averages 
are given, it would also be advisable to add 
reference to sources of more exact information. 
The portion of the work dealing with the elastic 
constants of solid bodies (pp. 50-69) wants 
some re-writing and bringing up to date. It 
is not sufficient to give the numerical results of 
experiments without stating the method of 
experiment, the accuracy of the theory used, 
or at least the publication where the reader can 
ascertain these matters for himself. For 
example, Kupffer’s results are cited on p. 60. 
Now Kupffer’s accuracy of observation was 
remarkable, but his theory was erroneous. 
Only a small proportion of his observations 
have yet been reduced to a correct theory; but 
Prof. Everett does not tells us where he takes 
Kupffer’s numbers from, and therefore we 
remain in doubt as to what weight is to be 
given to them. As constants are so frequently 
cited “from Everett,’’ this is hardly as it 
should be. 

An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism. By W. T. A. Emtage. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This work is a 


dearly-printed resume of the simpler parts of 
Maxwell’s Treatise. It will doubtless be 
useful to students on their road to Maxwell. 
In and for itself it appears to contain no 
essential novelty of treatment, and but small 
physioal interest. 

Ueber den Beweis des Prinzips von derErhattung 
der Energie. Yon Theodor Gross. (Berlin: 
Mayer und Muller). The principle of the 
conservation of energy has hitherto received 
no theoretical proof. We agree with Herr 
Gross that the proof by aid of the hypothesis 
of intermolecular central foroes to be found in 
many text-books is quite insufficient, but we 
fail to follow the metaphysical grounds by 
which he reaches this conclusion. Herr Gross 
deduces the principle from Bobert Mayer’s 
Ex nihilo nihil fit; nihil fit ad nihilum, together 
with the aphorism causa aequat effectum. We 
confess that our cephalic index is such that we 
are quite unable to follow a line of Hen- 
Gross’s reasoning. He proves—not by the 
rules of evidence common with humbler 
individuals—that Bobert Mayer disliked meta¬ 
physics. We expect he would prove to the 
satisfaction of the sub-dolichocephalic race 
that he himself does not write metaphysios. 
Anyhow, the more obtuse Englishman does 
not call this sort of writing common sense. 

Die Oestaltung des Raumes. Kritisclie Unter 
suchungen ilber die Orundlagen der Oeometrie. 
Von F. Pietzker. (Brunswick: Otto Salle.) 
Herr Pietzker thinks that Gauss, Lobatschewsky, 
Biemann, Helmholtz & Co. have discovered a 
gigantic mare’s nest in their non-Euclidean 
space, and sets to work to prove that space must 
be that “dismal homaloid” of three dimen¬ 
sions, at which even the schoolboy shudders 
We believe the kernel of his book is to be found 
on p. 83. He has found that all geometrical 
forms are concepts, and not phenomena. Hence 
he concludes that the axioms of geometry are 
not to be sought in experience, but only in “ an 
investigation of ideas which must proceed 
from a philosophical standpoint, and be free of 
all formalism.’’ From this statement we reach 
at once the following principle, from which, 
Herr Pietzker tells us, the whole of geometry 
may be deduoed: 

“ Demnach 1 st der Baum eine ansohauliche, iiber- 
all gleichmiiaslg gestaltete Mannigfaltigkeit von 
mehrfacher Ausdehnung, d. h. ein Inbegriff von 
Elementen, deren jades durch eine von vomherein 
feststehende—Ubrigens nooh naher zu ermittelnde 
—Zahl von gegenseitig vtillig unabhangigen 
Grossenanderungen ganz gleicher Art beenmmt 
wird.” 

Now this principle leads pretty much to what¬ 
ever we put into the definition of its terms, 
which by the usual metaphysical trick remain 
practically undefined. The principle, however, 
clearly asserts that spaoe is tne aforesaid dismal 
homaloid; and certain pages “ proceeding from 
the philosophical standpoint,” and presumably 
“ free from all formalism,” deduce that it must 
be of three dimensions or Euolidean. The 
necessity for space being homaloidal seems to 
be based on an “ innate idea of theoretical 
congruence which precedes all experience, and 
is essentially of a transcendental nature.” 
Whether the argument would be equally valid 
if we had “ an innate idea of theoretical incon¬ 
gruence,” we cannot say, for we do not clearly 
grasp the author’s reasoning. Possibly 
Biemann suffered from such an abnormal 
innateness. While, however, a good deal of 
Herr Pietzker’s metaphysical terminology leaves 
a foggy impression on our mind, we think he 
makes some very reasonable criticisms on 
Helmholtz’s standpoint in his fifth section; and 
this and the following section we accordingly 
oommend to the reader’s perusal. 

“ Encyclopaedie der Natubwissen- 
schafteh.” — Bandbuch der Physik. 8-10 


Lieferungen. (Breslau: Trewendt.) In the 
first of these parts the velocity of light is 
treated by Prof. Auerbach with a fair 
amount of completeness, but no originality. 
Then follows a treatise of Dr. Czapsld on 
geometrical optics, which is not completed in 
this part, but promises to be interesting. 
Parts 9 and 10 belong to the volume of the 
text-book which will deal with electricity and 
magnetism. The articles in them are due to 
Prof. Auerbach and Dr. Graetz. As we have 
indicated before, we believe the editor would 
have done better to have appealed, like the 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to 
specialists in each branch rather than to have 
thrown work in so many diverse branches on 
one pair of shoulders. The first forty pages on 
the potential in electrioity and magnetism 
and on eleotricity on conductors are practically 
based on Maxwell, and contain little novelty 
either in contents or method; pp. 41-67 on 
accumulators, condensers, and electrometers 
offer little of note; pp. 67-106 discuss the pro¬ 
perties of dielectrics, and will be chiefly of value 
to the student of physics for the numerous details 
given of the values of the dielectric constants 
and their physical determination. All this por¬ 
tion is due to Dr. Graetz. The following pages 
(106-249, including nearly the whole of Part 10) 
are due to Prof. Auerbach, and deal with con¬ 
tact electricity, the electric current, and electro¬ 
lysis, all very diligently worked up with a 
great quantity of useful references, but written 
with no inspiration or originality. Perhaps 
pp. 193-206 on currents in plates, shells and 
extended bodies are a fair sample of the author’s 
work, and may be read with interest. The 
part concludes with an article on the measure¬ 
ment of currents, and the beginning of one by 
Dr. Graetz - on the determination of resistance 
and conductivity. The Bandbuch der Physik 
maintains in these parts the reputation it has 
already won for itself—that of considerable 
value as a work of reference, but mediocre and 
uninspiring as a text-book for students. 

Elementary Thermodynamics. By J. Parker. 
(Cambridge : University Press.) It is hardly 
fair on the author to notioe such a work as hu 
among the contents of an article like the 
present. His book is a most suggestive and 
valuable one, and the publication is quite worthy 
of the best traditions of the University Press. 
Like all works that contain both in matter and 
method much that is original, Mr. Parker’s 
treatise raises many points which are perhaps 
disputable, and emphasises special parts which 
the author feels he can elucidate, but whioh 
may not after all be the most important for 
the wonld-he examinee. But for the real 
student and for the teacher tired of the weari¬ 
some repetitions of the ordinary text-books 
there is a refreshing individuality about Mr. 
Parker, whioh ought to bring him a wide range 
of intelligent readers. We do not, of course, 
always agree with him. We do not believe in 
" the decisive discovery of the existence of the 
ether.” Hertz seems only to us to have 
demonstrated that the conception ether may be 
used to describe a wider range of phenomena 
than had been hitherto actually shown. But we 
do agree that the potential energy of the ether 
is a very difficult matter, and that it is not 
logical to “ explain ” it by aid of strains, which 
seem again to involve action at a distance and 
a second ether. All the same, we do not see 
how we are to get on at present without a 
potential energy of the ether, which Mr. 
Parker dismisses on page 149. How the 
‘ ‘ etherial kinetic energy in waves of radiation ” 
is possible without a corresponding strain 
energy of some sort seems to ns a difficulty. 
Probably too a good deal of opposition may be 
raised by Mr. Parker’s treatment of the final 
condition of the solar system—we are glad to 
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see that he reivises to any statement as to 

the entropy of the universe at large—but his 
discussion will at least do good if it arouses 
opposition and leads people to grasp that the 
exact form of the “final catastrophe” is yet 
open to question. The work contains too few 
references to original memoirs, possibly because 
Mjr. Parker has worked most things out for 
himself; but such references would have 
increased the value of the work to the student, 
and enabled him to measure the author’s own 
contributions more accurately. To increase 
the value of the book, which we rate highly, 
we entreat the Press Syndics to insist on an 
Index being added before further copies are 
hound. The printing itself is singularly free 
from misprints or errors, so far as a careful 
examination of several portions of the 
analytical work is a fair test. 

Nothing is more disheartening to the reviewer 
who attempts to be conscientious than the 
mass of works on elementary science which 
load his table. He has learnt by experience 
that 99 per cent, are bad, written by men who 
appear to have no training in logical method 
or who content themselves by following prece¬ 
dent without inquiry as to its value. If the critic 
reads these works honestly through, he can 
only be forced to the conclusion that the whole 
system of our elementary science teaching 
urgently needs remodelling, for all notions of 
dear definition and logical statement seem to 
have disappeared from it. It cannot be too 
often insisted upon that the writing of an 
elementary work on science is one of the 
hardest possible tasks, and is not to be 
undertaken with a light heart. The principia 
of science embrace its fundamental concepts, 
and these are just the points where there is 
most need of accurate statement and cautious 
reservation. We proceed to notice briefly the 
last instalments of elementary or popular 
science which have reached us. 

A First Book of Electricity and Magnetism. 
By W. Perren Maycock. (Whittaker.) This 
book professes to cover the Byllabus of 
the elementary stage of the Science and 
Art Department. It deals first with Mag¬ 
netism, then with Electrokinetics, and finally 
with Electrostatics. As the idea of an 
electro-magnet is introduced on p. 4, it is 
difficult to see the logic of this arrangement. 
Each paragraph is numbered and has a 
question set to it at the end of the section. 
Here ore a few specimens:—Question: What 
is a magnet? Answer: A magnet has the 
power of attracting or picking up pieces of 
iron or steel. Question: What are lines of 
force ? The power which a magnet possesses 
of picking up small pieces of iron, and of 
attracting or repelling the poles of another 
magnet, and of pointing N. and S., depends on 
the existence of invisible “ lines of magnetic 
force,” which curve through the air from one 
pole to the other. Or again, take the question: 
What is the meaning of the term potential ? 
and then try and answer it from § 47! No 
educational value can, we hold, be attributed 
to a work which defines terms in this slipshod 
manner. A man picks up bits of steel and 
every piece of matter attracts every other, but 
man and matter need not be magnets. How a 
student could reach any accurate idea of a 
simple dynamo from the above statement as to 
lines of force, taken in conjunction with state¬ 
ments of the following kind:— 

“ Therefore it follows that if we take a coil and 
poke lines of force through it, a current will be 
set up in the coil; if the lines of force are taken 
out and poked through the other wav, another 
current is set up, in the opposite direction to the 
first current”— 

we fail to understand. The author concludes 
his work by promising a Second Book of 


Electricity and Magnetism, and then adds the 
motto Mi hi euro faturi. We fancy that ho has 
quite enough to answer for and to improve in 
the present, without taking charge of the 
future. 

Light. An Elementary Treatise. By Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood. (Whittaker.) We agree 
with the author that some apology is needed 
when one who is not a professed authority on a 
scientific subject comes forward to instruct 
others. But the writer’s ‘ ‘ thorough familiarity 
with the difficulties which beset the path of 
those humbler students of science who can 
devote their leisure only, not their working 
life, to their favourite pursuit ” does not 
demonstrate that he is fitted to indicate the 
way in which those difficulties may be 
mastered. We are inclined to think that the 
greater the scientist the better will be his 
appreciation of these difficulties. Sir G. G. 
Stokes’ Burnett Lectures on Light will be of 
far greater advantage to such a student than 
the present volume, for the simple reason that 
they do not gaily vault over real difficulties. 
For example, the proof that light travels in 
straight lines is by no means satisfactorily 
established even yet on the undulatory theory. 

“ Eine vollkommen befriedigende Theorie dieses 
Gegenstandes aus den Hypothesen der Un- 
dulationstheorie zu entwickeln, scheint auch 
heute noch nicht moglieh zu sein,” wrote 
Kirchhoff a few years a^o. Yet Sir H. T. 
Wood tells us—“ That light must travel in 
straight lines follows from whatever theory we 
adopt.” Take, again, the following carelessly 
woraed sentence: 

“ White light is composed of vibrations of every 
size between the limits which affect the eye; but 
if only vibrations of the same, or nearly the 
same, length are admitted into the eye, they pro¬ 
duce the effect of colour, giving one or other of 
the pure colours of the spectrum.” 

The “ size of vibration” is continually spoken 
of, where the author really means either the 
wave-length or the period of vibration, where 
occasionally he really means the amplitude. 
No clear definition is given of any of these 
terms, nor of “phase.” Perhaps the worst 
slip is the diagram on p. 51, where we have a 
ray of light entering a prism without refrac¬ 
tion; this diagram should be cancelled at 
once. 

Mechanics for Beginners. Part I. Dynamics 
and Statics. By J. B. Lock. (Macmillans.) 
Elements of Statics and Dynamics. Part II. 
Dynamics. By S. L. Loney. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) Here we can at least give 
comparative praise, however odious such may 
be. Mr. Loney’s book is better than . Mr. 
Lock’s—distinctly better. Absolutely, neither 
can be oommended to students. “Matter,” 
says Mr. Loney, “is that which can be per¬ 
ceived by the senses.” ..." It, like time 
and space, is a primary conception.” Curiously 
enough, most conceptions are capable of 
definition, while many perceptions are not. 
Does Mr. Loney mean that matter can be 
perceived, but not conceived, or that matter 
can be perceived and conceived, but not 
defined ? The student who does not effectually 
distinguish between a perception and a con¬ 
ception will probably run his head against a 
good many brick walls in the course of his 
life. Newton’s first law of motion is stated 
without any explanation of its real difficulties. 
What is “ uniform motion in a straight line ” P 
Motion in a straight line has no absolute 
existence; and it is impossible to understand 
Newton’s first law without a long discussion on 
the relativity of motion, the relativity of force, 
andNewton’s falsely called “ absolute rotation.” 
Mr. Lock tells us that when no external force 
acts on a mass it has no acceleration, and that 
whenever a mass has acceleration, it is then 


under the action of some external force. 
These statements are quite invalid if they be 
presented without any qualifying remarks as 
to the relativity of acceleration. All we can 
observe is a body describing a curved or 
straight line relative to other lines. But it 
may be curved if there be no force, and 
straight if there be force. Both writers quote 
the lump of matter on the sheet of smooth 
ice so current in elementary text books. Well, 
let them imagine, then, a field of perfectly 
smooth ioe at the North Pole, of, say, sixty 
miles radius, and let them suppose a curling 
stone projected from the Pole, at the rate of 
five miles an hour, towards an object B sixty 
miles distant. So far from striking the object, 
it would reach the edge of the ice field at a 
point immediate opposite to B, and this 
although there were no force between the 
curling stone and the ice in the plane of 
motion. Clearly until some consideration has 
been given to the question of moving axes the 
first law is only liable to lead students into 
error. Mr. Lock tells us that “ force is. that 
which when applied to mass produces in it 
acceleration in the direction of the force.” 
He does not indicate, however, what is. “the 
direction of force ” apart from the direction of 
the acceleration produced. Mr. Lock practi¬ 
cally shirks the definition of both matter and 
mass. Mr. Loney defines “ displacement ” and 
“ velocity ” from the commencement as having 
direction. Mr. Lock does not, and the result 
is that he introduces the quite unacceptable 
word velo, for what is really unit speed. Finally, 
we may remark that it is the want of clear 
statement as to the fundamental con&epts of 
dynamics which leads students to lose sight of 
the relativity of force, of motion, ana ulti¬ 
mately of energy, and thus to convert the 
principle of the conservation of energy into a 
fetish, which dominates their philosophy as 
well as their physics. 


TWO BOOKS OF ORIENTAL 
PHILOLOGY. 

Records of the Past : being English Translations 
of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt and Western 
Asia. New Series. Edited by A. H. Sayce. 
Vol. Y. (Bagster.) The first four volumes of 
this New Series have been reviewed at length 
in the Academy ; it is almost enough to say 
that this new volume is worthy of its predeces¬ 
sors. Only two out of the ten texts given 
are Egyptian. M. Maspero translates an in¬ 
complete inscription belonging to a king 
(Smendes, the founder of the twenty-first 
Tanite dynasty), who has long eluded research; 
M. Virey describes an interesting monument in 
the Nubian village of Kuban, ana translates the 
difficult and incomplete inscription. Students 
of ancient geography and history will thank 
Mr. Tomkins for his completed study of the 
lists of places in Northern Syria and Palestine 
conquered by Thothmes HI., and engpraved on 
the walls of his temple at Karaak. Nor will 
such students feel less indebted to Prof. Sayce 
for his full account of his present conclusions 
on some important points in the correspond¬ 
ence found in the Tell el-Amama tablets. His 
translations seem to supplement those already 
given in Yol. HI. It should, however, be 
remembered that the debate on these letters, 
which have added in such an astonishing way 
to our historical material, is still in full oourse, 
and that among both Assyriologists and his¬ 
torical critics of the Old Testament not a few 
will be found to question Prof. Sayce’s infer¬ 
ences respecting the Melohizedek of Gen. xiv. 
18-20, and the “ prince of peace ” in Isa. ix. 6. 
Nor does Prof. Zimmem, who is at present so 
dose on the Oxford Assyriologist’s heels, agree 
with the latter on some important points of trans¬ 
lation. See, for instance, his remarks in the 
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Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, September, 1891, p. 
263; ana comparehis version of lines 14-17 ofNo. 
106 with that given in p. 72 of the present volume. 
It is interesting to find mentioned (No. 92, 
line 24) an early instance of the name Toi 
(Bang of Hamath), here given as Tiiya, and a 
parallel to Jephthah-El (Josh. xix. 27) in 
Yaptikh-Addu, the name, however, of a man, not 
of a place; also of Qilti, very possibly the 
Keilah of 1 Sam. xxiii. 2-13, Josh. xv. 44. The 
other texts are translated by Messrs. Pinches 
and Strong and by the editor. A revised 
translation of the inscriptions relative to the 
rise of Cyrus and his conquest of Babylonia is 
specially acceptable. It should be added that 
Prof. Sayce does what he can in footnotes to 
warn the reader where a rendering is uncertain, 
and that he makes due, though brief, reference 
to Prof. Zimmera. 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Litera¬ 
ture. Compiled by M. Jastrow. Part V. 

S New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London : 
juzac.) Again we earnestly recommend this 
dictionary to Hebrew students. It is, in fact, 
a marvel of condensation; and, however much 
Talmudic scholars may differ on points of 
detail, no one will wish to deny the high 
merits of the modest and learned 11 compiler.” 
Even apart from the direct linguistic informa¬ 
tion, there is on most pages something of his¬ 
torical interest in the brief quotations. We 
may specially mention the articles on ~!DT, pin, 
ibn. Y7n. Under the first of these we notice 
the heading ”!£*> “fruits, dessert,” with a 
reference to Gen. xliii. 11. Biblical students 
will value this fresh evidence (not found in 
Buxtorf) of the correctness of the Septuagint 
rendering uapwol, as against that of the Vulgate 
(vptimi fructus, as if 'T meant “ praise ”). They 
will also notice that in later usage “IQT was 
not exclusively a religious or ritual word. On 
the Greek-Hebrew words Dr. Jastrow differs 
sometimes from Piirst’s Olostary. Under 327 n 
we find it mentioned that the text of Midrash 
TUlin (on Ps. xlii. 5) has E'Oin, but we do 
not find any reference to Sachs’ ingenious 
correction D'227n (Ogyges), partly suggested 
by the Yalkut’s reading Q^in- Dr. Jas¬ 
trow renders the Yalkut passage: ‘‘It is 
a Greek phrase—precipices of water ” (com¬ 
paring N212N, “oataraot”). Sachs: “It is 
a Greek phrase—water of Ogyges.” The latter 
explanation may seem to suit the context 
better, which refers to the countless number of 
the Israelites when they went on pilgrimages. 


OBITUARY. 

JOSEPH BtTDENZ. 

Prof. Budenz, the well-known philologist, 
died somewhat suddenly at Budapest on Good 
Friday, April 15, thus surviving his friend and 
fellow-worker, Paul Hunfalvy, by but a few 
months. 

Joseph Budenz was bom on June 13,1836, at 
Basdorf in Electoral Hesse, in which village his 
father was the schoolmaster. In 1854 he went 
to the University of Marburg; but the next 
year he removed to Gottingen, where he was a 
pupil of Benfey. In 1858 he was admitted to 
the degree of Doctor, taking up the subjects 
Indo - Germanic philology and archaeology. 
Meanwhile he had made the acquaintance of a 
theological student named Nagy, a Unitarian 
from Transylvania, with whose assistance the 
young Budenz soon acquired a knowledge of 
Hungarian sufficient to enable him to read books 
in that language. While thus engaged, there fell 
into his hands Boiler’s studies in the Altaic 
languages, contained in the Sitzunysl>erichte of 
the Academy of Vienna. The reading of these 
determined Budenz to make the philology of the 
Altaic languages the work of his life. To this 


end he sought a position that would enable him 
to live in Hungary. His friend Nagy, on 
his return home, told Hunfalvy of Budenz’s 
studies, and of his desire to settle in Hungary. 
Hunfalvy, delighted at the prospect of gaining 
so promising a recruit for Hungarian philology, 
procured for Budenz the place of Greek master 
in the gymnasium of Szekes Fejervar (germanice 
Stuhl Weisseuburg), where he remained two 
years. Here, in addition to the Hungarian and 
Turkish which he had brought from Gottingen, 
Budenz began the study of Finnish. In 1861 
the Hungarian Academy made him Assistant 
Librarian. In 1868 he became privat docent of 
the Comparative Philology of the Hungarian 
Ugrian Languages, and in 1872 was appointed 
ordinary professor of that chair in the Univer¬ 
sity of Budapest. He had already in 1871 been 
elected a member of the Hungarian Academy. 
In 1878 he took over from his friend Hunfalvy 
the editorship of the Philological Communications 
(Nyelotudomanyi Kozlemenyek), the duties of 
which post he discharged till his death. Beside 
countless articles in various philological 
journals, both German and Hungarian, the 
chief monuments of his industry are his Com¬ 
parative Dictionary of the Hungarian Ugrian 
Languages, and his Comparative Accidence 
(Formlehre) of those languages. 

As university professor, Budenz was dis¬ 
tinguished not only by his industry and zeal, 
but also by his kindness and geniality. His 
loss is deeply deplored by both his colleagues 
and his pupils. We may add that he con¬ 
tributed an article on Swedish and Magyar 
versions of the Kalevala to the Academy of 
September 15, 1871. A. J. P. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The trustees of the British Museum have 
appointed Mr. Arthur Smith Woodward to 
the assistant-keepership of the department of 
geology, at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road, in succession to Mr. Etheridge, 
who retires, by reason of age, under the new 
Order in Council. 

Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, well known as a 
writer on physical geography, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. J. S. Keltic, as 
librarian to the Boyal Geographical Society. 

Dr. Scott, at present assistant-professor of 
botany at the Boyal College of Science, South 
Kensington, has been placed in charge of the 
JodreUlaboratory at Kew. 

Dr. Henry Hicks, hon. secretary of the 
Geological Society, has addressed the following 
letter to the Times :— 

“ During some recent excavations in Endsleigh- 
street in connexion with the deepening of the main 
sewer, the workmen came upon remains of a mam¬ 
moth and other prehistoric animals at a depth of 
about 22ft. from the surface. In the central 
excavation, near the north end of the street, two 
large tusks of a mammoth were met with lying 
near together along with other bones belonging to 
the same animal. A portion of one of these tusks 
was brought to the surface, and it was found to 
measure at its thickest part nearly 2 ft. in circum¬ 
ference. The length of the complete tusks would 
probably be at least 9 ft. or 10 ft. In another ex¬ 
cavation on the west side of the street, at a distance 
of about 15 ft. from the above-mentioned, the 
lower jaw and other bones of a younger mammoth 
were discovered at about the same depth from the 
surface. It is evident that the animals must have 
died at the spot where the remains have now been 
found, and the dark loamy soil in which they were 
embedded has yielded on examination many seeds 
of contemporary plants. Mr. Clement Reid, of the 
Geological Survey, to whom samples of the loam 
were submitted, has been able to determine the 
presence in it of about twenty species. These show 
that the land here at the time was of a marshy 
nature. Deposits usually classed with the high 
level gravel and brick earth of the Thames Valley 


were found overlying the animal remains; hence 
the geological age during which the animals lived, 
in my opinion, must be included in what is known, 
as the glacial period.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian Society.— (Monday, April 4 ) 
Shadwokth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in th«v 
chair.—Mr. C. C. J. Webb read a paper ou “ Scotus 
Erigena, De Dirisionc Naturae." A short, account 
of the author’s life and historical position, and 
some remarks upon the principal sources of hia 
doctrine—“DionysiustheAreopagite.”St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, and St. Maximus—introduced a sum¬ 
mary of the contents of the work under review. 
Attention was then called to Erigena’s Rational¬ 
ism, Mysticism, and Universalism. and it was sug¬ 
gested that to describe him as a Pantheist was to 
some extent misleading, after some reference to 
the subsequent fortunes of the book Be Divisionr 
Naturae, the paper closed with a comparison of 
Erigena’s teaching with that of Schopenhauer, 
whom he, like many other mediaeval mystics, had 
directly influenced.—The paper was foil owed by a 
discussion. 

Elizabethan Socibty.—( Wednesday , April 6 .) 
Frederick Rogers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
William Poel read a paper on “ Henry VIII.” 
The paper dealt with the question of authorship, 
and was a brief summary of the history of the 
controversy from its commencement, giving opinions 
expressed on the matter by the leading English and 
German commentators, together with criticisms on 
the play by Coleridge, Emerson, Victor Hugo, 
Alfred Tennyson, and Robert Browning. Mr. 
Poel referred to the stage directions in “ Henry 
Vin.,” which are unlike those of any other play 
published in the First Folio. In no other play are 
they so full and so carefully detailed. With the ex¬ 
ception of “ Henry VIII.,” the stage directions of 
the Folio are so few in number and so abbreviated 
that they appear to havo been written solely for 
the author’s convenience. It is very rare that any 
reference is made to movement more than to 
indicate the entrance or exit of characters, or to 
denote that they fight, or that they die. Some¬ 
times the characters are not so much as named, 
and the direction is simply, “ Enter the French 
Power and the English Lords ” ; at other times 
the directions are so concise as to be almost 
incomprehensible to the modem reader, for 
example, “ Enter Hermione {like a statue ); Euttr 
Imogene (in her bed)." The legitimate inference, 
therefore, is that Shakspere considered it no part 
of his business to be explicit in these matters. It is 
startling, then.ito find in the play of “ Henry VIII.” 
a stage direction so elaborate as the following: 
“ The Queene makes no answer, rises out of her 
chair, goes about the Court, comes to the King, and 
kneels at his feete. Then speaks.” No doubt in 
Elizabeth’s time all stage movement was of the 
simplest kind, and of a conventional order, so as 
to be applicable to a great variety of plays ; and 
what was special to any particular play in the 
way of movement would in Shakspere’s dramas be 
explained at rehearsal by the author. So that the 
detailed and minute stage directions which in the 
First Folio are special at “Henry VIII.” would 
seem to suggest that the play was written at a 
time when the author was absent from the theatre. 
To the actor, however, who is experienced in the 
technicalities of the stage, these elaborate 
directions show that the author was not only very 
familiar with what in theatrical parlance is known 
as ‘ ‘ stage business,” but that he regarded the minute 
descriptions of the actor’s movements as forming an 
essential part of the dramatist’s duty. The story 
of the play is made subservient to stage business or 
pageant throughout. Mr. Poel, in concluding his 
paper, briefly stated what is to be said for and 
against the genuineness of the play as Shakspere’s. 
The supporters of the Shaksperean authorship 
dwell upon the beauty of particular passages, 
and on the general metrical similarity to 
Shakspere’s verse in his later plays. The 
sceptics contend that it is a mistake to leave 
entirely out of view the moat important part of 
every drama—its action and its characterisation, 
and unreasonable, moreover, to suppose that 
Shakspere had no imitators at the close of bis 
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successful career-, aUhotMSh many consider this 
line of reasoning to he no evidence that Shakspere 
was not the author of all that we most admire in 
the play. But the popular scenes are denied to be 
Shakspere’s, and are considered to be of all others 
in the play most easily identified as in the metre 
peculiar to Fletcher. It is still possible, however, 
to accept the opinion of Charles Knight, Prof. 
Delius, and Ur. Elze—that all the shortcomings of 
the play, in both the structure and the versification, 
are due to the fact that the poet was hampered by 
a “ difficulty inherent in the subject,” that is to 
say, if genius is ever hampered by its subject, 
which Mr. Poel believed history to have proved 
to the contrary. The conscientious inquirer who 
wades through a mass of literary criticism, in the 
hope of obtaining some elucidation on the question, 
is only doomed to experience disappointment. 
Nothing is gained but an unsettling of all pre¬ 
conceived ideas. If expectations of a possible 
solution are roused, they are not fulfilled, because 
the prejudiced mind refuses to accept conjectural 
criticism, and to believe more than it is possible 
to know. Still, it must be admitted that, in re¬ 
reading the play in the light of all the modern 
criticisms upon it, dissatisfaction with the in¬ 
ferior portions becomes more acute, while the fine 
scenes shine with a lessened glory. It is not only 
dramatic power in the development of character 
which is wanting, but the power which gives 
to words form and meaning. The closely 
packed expression, the life-like reality and fresh¬ 
ness, the rapid and abrupt turnings of thought, so 
quick that language can hardly keep pace with 
them; the impatient audacity of intellect and 
fancy, with which we are familiar in 8hakspere's 
later plays, are not to be found in Henry VIII.” 
We miss even the blemishes unanimously attri¬ 
buted by modem grammarians to Shakspere—the 
idle conceits, the play upon words, the puns, the 
improbability, the extravagance, the absurdity, the 
obscenity, the puerility, the bombast, the emphasis, 
the exaggeration. The sceptics, therefore, contend 
that, in order to uphold “Henry VIII.” as a late 
play of Bhakspere’s, it becomes necessary for his 
sincere admirers to invent all sorts of apologies for 
its faults ; while by refusing to acknowledge tho 
play to be his, we are not debarred from taking a 
consistent view of the poet from the close of the 
great tragedies to the play of “ The Tempest,” 
“where we see him shining to the last in a 
steady, mild, unchanging glory.” Still, however 
plausible this argument may appear, Mr. Poel 
believed that i t in n o way helps us to understand 
how “ Henry VIII.” in its present form came to bo 
published in the first collected edition of Shakspere’s 
works.—Mr. James Ernest Baker read a paper on 
“ The Plays and Poems of Thomas Randolph.” In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Baker said: Thomas 
Randolph was bom in Northamptonshire in 1605. 
His father, William Randolph, was steward to 
Edward, Lord Zouch. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Smith, of Newnham-cum- 
Badley, near Daventry, Northampton. She was 
William Randolph’s first wife, and Thomas was 
the second son of the marriage. The house in 
which he was bom was that of his maternal 
grandfather. “It stands,” says Baker, the 
Northampton historian, “ on a bank at the end of 
a lane leading to Dodford.” It was here, no 
donbt, that Randolph, as a boy, passed his idle 
hours, wandering among the pleasant green 
fields and the woodland scenery that surrounded 
his grandfather’s house, and where commenced 
that unmistakable love and sympathy for country 
life which is revealed in such a specific manner in 
several of his poems and plays. While Randolph 
was wasting away in the company of the mad 
wits of his own day, it is interesting to find him 
writing that peculiarly delightful “ Ode to Master 
Anthony Stafford, to hasten him into the 
Couhtry.” He became a King’s scholar at West¬ 
minster, and afterwards entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on July 8, 1624, he was matricu¬ 
lated a pensioner of Trinity. In January, 
1627-8, he graduated B.A. In September, 1629, 
he was admitted minor fellow, and on March 23, 
major fellow, when he proceeded M.A. Later on, 
in the same year, he was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford. His talent for versifying displayed itself 
at the tender age of nine or ten years, when he 
composed a “History of the Incarnation of our 
Saviour” in verse. This youthful production has 


not descended to us, though it is stated to have 
been extant in Wood’s time. When Randolph 
came to London, it is evident that his sociable 
disposition and witty conversation soon procured 
him the acquaintance of the wits of his day. 
That he greatly endeared himself to many friends 
is beyond question, for we possess ample testimony 
to corroborate this assertion in the shape of the 
affectionate commemorative verses written by his 
numerous poetical contemporaries. Cokain speaks 
of his friendship with Randolph. George Daniel, 
of Beawick, places him among some of the best- 
known men of the age. An anonymous con¬ 
tributor to “Witts’ Recreations” mentions him 
as “ Thou Darling of the Muses.” Rowland 
Watkyns in his “ Poems without Fictions,” and 
Harding in his “ Sicily and Naples; or, The Fatal 
Union,” give him exceptional praise. Randolph 
died in March, 1634-5, m his thirtieth 
year. He was buried on the 17th of the 
same month, among the Stafford family in 
an aisle adjoining to Blatherwick Church. A 
monument of white marble was erected to his 
memory by his friend Christopher (afterwards 
Lord) Hatton. Peter Hansted wrote a poetical 
inscription for it. Randolph wrote seven plays, 
six of which are now extant. The titles are 
as follows : — “ Aristippus, or the Jovial Phil¬ 
osopher,” “ The Conoeited Peddler,” “ The 
Jealous Lovers,” “ The Muses Looking-glass,” 
“Amyntas; or, The Impossible Dowry,” “Hey 
for Honesty, Down with Knavery.” “ Aristippus; 
or, The Jovial Philosopher,” and “ The Conceited 
Peddler” are two amusing short one-act plays. 
Notwithstanding the merry wit and whimsical 
conceits that filters through them, it is perceptible 
that they are the productions of a youthful hand. 
We possess no evidence to show they were ever 
acted. They are stored full of vigorously written 
passages of genuine comedy, permeated by flashes 
of good-humoured and brilliant satire. In 
“ Aristippus ” are some excellent lines, of which it 
can be truly said that they contain “ infinite riches 
in a little room.” Mr. Baker then quoted those 
lines spoken by the second scholar, commencing, 
“ Fill me a bowl of sack with roses crowned.” 
Only a poet of that age, continued the lecturer, 
could conceive such admirable verse, could 
abandon himself to such a luxuriant outburst of 
extravagant ideas, fraught, nevertheless, with 
delicate fancies and exquisite imaginative power. 
“The Jealous Lovers” was first issued in quarto 
form in 1632. This is a very interesting play, 
though I cannot agree with Mr. Halliwell who, in 
his “Dictionary of Old Plays,” esteems it the 
best of Randolph’s works. We are seldom carried 
away by any passages of passionate declamation; 
but it is to be appreciated tor its delightful poetry, 
expressed in charming and beautiful dialogue. 
Randolph in his graceful manner strikes a 
melodious chord of music which lingers pleasantly 
in our ears. It “ sounds silver-sweet luce lovers’ 
tongues by night.” It should be pointed out that 
the sexton’s amusing speech in the third scene of 
the fourth act, commencing, “ This was a poetical 
noddle. O the sweet lines, choice language, 
eloquent figures, besides the jests, half jests, 
quarter jests, and quibbles that have come of o’ 
these chaps that yawn so,” forcibly recalls to our 
memory Hamlet’s soliloquy on Yorick’s skull. 
“ The Muses Looking-glass ” is probably the best 
known of all Randolph’s works. There are not 
so many captivating felicities of language as in 
“ The Jealous Lovers ” ; but the tone of the play 
is more virile, its conception of human life more 
distinctive and adequate. Randolph has not lost 
his power of expressing his thoughts in sweet 
poetical cadences, for occasionally we have some 
charming outbursts of poetry, an abundance of 
luxuriant dialogue; but his scope of vision has 
been considerably widened; his genius has become 
more matured. He does not, however, utilise in 
the most effective manner the materials of his art. 
It was apparently his object 

“ in single scenes to show 
How comedy presents each single vice 
Ridiculous.” 

This he ably does in some very spirited scenes; 
yet the result is not nearly so successful as might 
bo expected, for the play is loosely pieced 
togethor, and there is an unpardonable lack of 
dramatic movement. Bird and Mistress Flower- 


den, “ two of the sanctified fraternity of Black- 
friars,” are two extremely amusing characters, 
reminding one of the citizen and his wife in Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher’s “ The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.” “ Amyntas; or, The Impossible Dowry ” 
was acted before the King and Queen at White¬ 
hall. It was first printed by Leonard Lichfield 
for Francis Bordman in 1638. To me it is ono of 
the most fascinating and beautiful pastoral 
comedies in English dramatic literature, partaking, 
as Mr. Halliwell says in his “ Dictionary of Old 
Play s, ” of the best properties of Guarini’s and Tasso’s 
poetry/without being a servile imitation of either.” 
It is worthy to rank with Ben Jonson’s “ Sad 
Shepherd,” and Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Faith¬ 
ful Shepherdess.” For its unfailing flow of 
delicate and chaste ideas, its exquisite poetry, its 
charming and delightful humour, expressed in 
rich, felicitous, and animated language, it is 
deserving of the highest praise. As Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt remarks in his admirable edition of Ran¬ 
dolph’s works, “ The * Amyntas’ is beyond doubt 
a fascinating production, and a drama of unusual 
beauty and power.” Mr. Baker proceeded to 
criticise Randolph’s unfinished comedy of “ Hey 
for Honesty, Down with Knavery,” and the 
poems. He concluded by remarking that, if 
Randolph’s poems cannot claim to be “ chains of 
valuable thoughts,” they are distinctly pleasing in 
tone, appealing to our interest by their fresh and 
vigorous ideas, and their exuberance of imagina¬ 
tive power. The charge that Mr. A. H. Bulleu 
brings against Thomas Campion—that he was 
occasionally careless in regard to the observance 
of metrical exactness, and that he had neglected to 
learn the art of blotting—may be brought against 
Thomas Randolph. But notwithstanding these 
defects, one must be sadly destitute of sympathetic 
criticism to deny his need of praise ror such 
“rich full-throated” verse. There is a 
“fine careless rapture” about all his work 
that is singularly charming and irresistibly 
fascinating. Randolph heads the band of the minor 
Elizabethan poets and dramatists. When we 
remember the early age at which he died, we think 
with a sigh of regret of the latent possibilities of 
his bright young genius. He died young, “ but he 
is with those whom the gods loved—with Otway 
and Keats, with Chatterton and Shelley, with 
Chenier and de Guerin.”—An interesting discussion 
followed, which was opened by Mr. Frederick 
Rogers, and continued by Mr. Frank Payne, Mr. 
W. H. Cowham, Mr. W. Thompson, Mr. T. 
Chambers, and other members and friends of the 
society. Mr. W. Poel replied at some length. 
Owing to the lateness of the evening, Mr. Baker 
deferred his reply to a future occasion. 


Nbw Shakbpekb Society. — (Friday, April 11.) 
Da. FuamvAix, director, in the chair .—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on “ Some of Shakspere’s 
Metaphors, and his Use of Them.” After saying 
that m his earliest plays Shakspere used metaphor 
as ornament at great length, and for purely decora¬ 
tive purposes, she distinguished four kinds of 
metaphors as used by him at the date of “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ” : the amplified, in which one com¬ 
parison is dwelt on at some length; the worked out, 
in which it is made to lead to another thought; 
the heaped, also frequent, in which several meta¬ 
phors are made to characterise one object; and the 
descriptive series. She then showed how little by 
little these forms were employed to supply scenery, 
to give beauty as distinct from decoration, and to 
emphasise feeling and situation. In the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ” they began to be employed 
to show character. Even then the metaphors were 
growing terser and more colloquial; but even as late 
as the “Merchant of Venice” Shakspere used them 
artificially in love scenes. This disappears in the 
three great comedies, “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
“As You Like It,” and “Twelfth Night,” where 
there is a notable increase of metaphors of collo¬ 
quial form, on homely subjects. A new variety is 
here taken into general use—the incidental, whioh 
does not constitute a speech, or even i paragraph 
of one; its subject has no neceasef/ connexion 
with the sp«ch, into the body of which it is 
slipped. The more important speeches are often 
closely packed with these incidental metaphors, 
which follow the course of thought or feeling, and 
greatly help the expression of them. Miss Latham 
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then spoke ol the occasional seturn to early forme 
of metaphor whenever Shakspere needed them for 
any special purpose, and of the way in whioh (hey 
are adapted to the style of the later pieces; of 
formal courtesy to which a certain artificial style 
of metaphor is appropriated; of their increasing 
terseness; of the fashion in which one metaphor is 
made to grow out of another; of the mixed meta¬ 
phor, in which the mind of the speaker springs too 
rapidly from point to point to delay to finish the 
comparison in scholarly fashion. Finally, from 
the two latest comedies she showed how the terse, 
incidental, packed metaphors were victorious over 
all the other varieties on account of their superior 
power and flexibility. 

Victoria Institute.— (Monday, April 11.) 

Sm G. G. Stokes, Bart., in the chair.—Prof. James 
Geikie read a paper on “ The Glacial Period.” 
He contended that evidence obtained by geologists 
showed that there were two such periods, and that 
the new earth movement hypothesis or the 
elevation and depression of large areas did not 
account for the extensive ice sheets that must have 
existed, although we had evidence of the elevation 
of Canada having been 3300 ft. and Labrador 
5000 ft. more than at present. He finally quoted 
Lord Kelvin’s recent declaration that the earth 
was solid throughout as militating against that 
hypothesis.—Considerable discussion ensued in 
which Prof. Hull, Mr. Logan Lobley, and 
others criticised the grounds upon which Prof. 
Geikie had offered so strong an opposition to the 
earth movement hypothesis, urging that it at least 
afforded the same results as were required by the 
local ice sheet theory of the professor. 


FINE ART. 

Jules Bastion Lepage and Ms Art : a Memoir 
by Andre Theuriet. Bastion Lepage as 
Artist, by George Clausen. With an 
Essay on Modern Realism in Painting, 
by Walter Sickert; and a Study of Mane 
Bashkirteeff, by Mathilda Blind. Illus¬ 
trated with Reproductions of Bastion 
Lepage’s Works. (Fisher Unwin.) 

To all those who are interested in pictorial 
art and in the personality of its followers, 
this varied volume will be welcome, despite 
its manifest defects, in the qualities whereof 
it undoubtedly rejoices; boasting the virtue 
of catholicity in place of unity, presenting 
a veritable olla podrida, yet, mainly, of 
agreeable ingredients. Patchy and scrappy 
as it is, this book pleases by the freshness 
of the subject and the sincerity of its con¬ 
tributors. The scheme is as Aieousu as the 
title, and the irrelevant inclusion of Miss 
Blind’s article on Mile. Bashkirtseff a very 
deplorable error in taste; but that critic 
were insensible indeed who could remain 
unmoved by the picturesque and innocent 
charm of M. Theuriet’s talk about his dead 
acquaintance, or whom Mr. Sickert’s incisive 
essay might not stir to admiration. Mr. 
Clausen is something over-partial, and 
something prolix, in his eulogy of Lepage, 
which, however, his obvious honesty of con¬ 
viction and whole-souled enthusiasm go far 
to palliate—nay, to render acceptable. 

M. Theuriet, whose reminiscences occupy 
considerably more than half of the printed 
pages, gives a suggestive outline of the 
artist’s life and career. From his birth, on 
November 1, 1848, at the little old town of 
Damvillers, in the “ simple, well-to-do 
farmer’s house, the front coloured yellow, 
the shutters grey,” to those sad closing 
scenes in Paris, during the last days of ’84, 
when the promising young painter passed 
from his long-protracted sufferings to death, 


every page is full of human interest: each 
episode, however slight in itself, is sketched 
with so vivid, so graceful a touch, as to hold 
the reader’s sympathies from beginning to 
end. You are not minded to inquire too 
curiously as to whether the man were a 
great genius or no; you glide complacently, 
almost acquiescently, over the encomiums of 
his friendly biographer; all that concerns 
you, for the moment, is the story of the 
man who loved Nature “and, next to 
Nature, Art,” who served his hard appren¬ 
ticeship cheerfully and bravely, and bore 
his short-lived success with simple dignity: 
dying, at last, on the very threshold, as it 
were, of the House of Fame. M. Theuriet 
has done well to quote liberally from 
Lepage’s letters : le style, e'est Vhomme, and 
very markedly so in this instance. Unlike 
many of his brothers of the brush, who are 
eloquent enough in their chosen medium, 
but stammer sadly with the pen, Lepage 
was not only a fluent but a picturesque 
writer. He had the gift of presenting an 
impression in a few plain, direct words, 
well-chosen and well-placed, with an effect, 
nevertheless, of extreme spontaneity. How 
suggestive, for example, is this extract from 
a letter, written after the death of his old 
grandfather, with its note of simple grief: 

“ The house is empty more than one could 
believe. Only a few days ago, at any moment, 
a door would open, and the grandfather 
appeared, without notice, without object, with¬ 
out speaking or being spoken to; but the sight 
of his kindly face was enough. One kissed 
him, and he went away, as beforo, without 
object, sitting down, going into the garden, 
coming back, and always with the same kind 
faoe." 

Again, his letters teem with delicate de¬ 
scriptions, significantly minute and exact, of 
various aspects of outdoor Nature. He is 
intoxicated by the fragrance of the mown 
grass, the heat and light of the August 
sun, he gives himself up to “a debauch in 
pearly tones: half-dry hay and flowering 
grasses; and this in the sunshine, looking like 
a pale yellow tissue, with silver threads 
running through it.” But the winter woods 
appealed none the less keenly to his sense 
of colour. 

“ Ah, my dear friend,” he wrote in January 
1884, “ what pleasure you would have in living 
upon the woods, as I feed upon them now 
almost every day, along with Golo and Barbeau! 
What marvellously delicate tones! and the 
fading out of daylight, and when the evening 
comes on! The woods are exquisitely fine, 
with their tall, dry, ivory-ooloured grasses. 
They are so tall in some of the open spaces 
that they caress your face as you pass, and the 
cool touch upon your face and hands, hot with 
walking, is a delicious sensation.” 

Decidedly there is nothing very remark¬ 
able in all this, as taken apart from the per¬ 
sonality of the writer; it is chiefly of value 
as showing the nai've, sweet character of 
the man, and bearing testimony to his pas¬ 
sionate tenderness for the beauties he longed 
to make his own by faithful transcription on 
canvas. His was an intimate, almost narrow, 
point of view, as wide apart as the poles 
from the grand generalities of Millet. The 
typical, the impersonal, the forthshadowing 
of all life and nature in one single figure 
set in its fitting place was all undreamed of 
in his philosophy. With regard to some 


ainters it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
etermine from so short a distance their 
actual position in the annals of modem art; 
but the rank of Bastien Lepage is less 
doubtful. The art of the master stands 
alone and inimitable, incapable of further 
development; and such was the art of 
Corot, Millet, Velasquez, Rembrandt, and 
some few others. Between the master and 
the clever craftsman is a great gulf fixed— 
a gulf which Lepage did not live long 
enough to cross, which, maybe, he might 
never have bridged, had length of days 
been vouchsafed to him. True that he 
discovered a new method of looking at 
nature, a standpoint peculiar to himself; 
the method, however, has been carried 
further, and the fame of Lepage remains 
a link, so to speak, in a golden rosary, 
but not as one of the great gems thereon. 
His works, meritorious as they are, lack 
atmosphere and envelopment; they are, 
moreover, distinctly portraits more than 
pictures, the result of an observing eye and 
a skilled hand, rather than that inspired 
combination of art and insight that goes to 
make a masterpiece. The name of Jules 
Bastien Lepage will pass down to tho 
generations to come as that of a talented 
and conscientious workman, a faithful and 
affectionate recorder; and, possibly, he him¬ 
self, in the sincerity of his soul, might havo 
desired nothing more; for to attain this 
alone is to have laboured to good purpose. | 
The book is illustrated with two portraits 1 
of Lepage, and with reproductions from | 
several of the most characteristic of his : 
pictures. The latter, unhappily, have l 
suffered much in translation, the portrait of 
Sarah Bernhardt in particular, where, tho 
values being lost and the outlines hardened, 
the woodcut in no way does justice to the 
original. Graham R. Tomson. 


THE FRENCH PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

Faria: April 16,18BS. 

Thr fourth annual exhibition of the Societe 
des Peintres-Graveurs Francais, at Durand- 
Rueil’s gallery, is, from an artistic point of 
view, by far the most interesting of the Petits- 
Salons of the season. 

The first name which figures in the catalogue 
is that of our countryman, the late Charles 
Keene, who is represented by twenty small 
drawings—figures, landscapes, and interiors— 
lent by M. Bracquemond, president of the 
society. These contributions are the first of a 
series of retrospective exhibitions of engravings 
and lithographs the society intends organising 
at the same time as its annual exhibition. 
Several living Frenoh and foreign artists, who 
are not members of the society, have been 
ipvited to exhibit. Among these is Mr. B. Goff, 
who contributes half-a-dozen clever etchings of 
scenery around Brighton, and an admirable 
“ Bridge of Sighs, Venice.’ ’ Mm. de Bios, Storm 
de Gravesande, Zilcher, are well represented. 

Among M. Zorn’s contributions of portraits 
is an admirable one of M. Benan in his study. 
M. Helleu exhibits a series of studies in dry 
point “from nature,” female heads, and 
profiles of exquisite delicacy of drawing; while 
some of his aquarelles are suggestive of a 
modernised rendering of Watteau’s sanguines. 
M. Maurin is represented by no less than 
twenty-seven paintings, dry points, engravings 
on wood, and wood-engraving in three colours 
—a very varied display, but somewhat unequal 
in merit. 
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M. Bracquemond’s set of “ Ex-libris ” are 
elegant and fanciful, though scarcely worthy of 
the president of the society; but he has 
promised to make a braver show next year. 
“La Femme: Joies et Miseres,” is the title 
given by M. Besnard to twelve proofs, some in 
an unfinished state, symbolical compositions, 
which portray, under the most dramatic aspect, 
various episodes of woman’s life—love, deser¬ 
tion, suicide, child-birth and death, joy and 
sorrow. M. Guerard, the life and soul of the 
society, of which he is vice-president, con¬ 
tributes a most varied and original series of 
engravings in colours on wood, aquatints, 
etchings, and what he terms panneaux au fer 
chaud —wood-panels, on which the drawing and 
design is burnt in with specially made irons, a 
process, we believe, of M. Guerard’s own 
invention. All the exhibits of this talented 
artist are worthy of more than passing notice. 

“ Honfleur, by Moonlight,” “Snow Effect at 
Montmartre,” are beautiful specimens of the 
etcher’s art. His wood engravings in three 
shades, such as “Pigeons,” and “Effet de 
Neige,” are thoroughly original in design and 
execution. Another highly interesting example 
of his versatile talent is the series of plates in 
which he initiates the public into the process I 
by which he gradually harmonises three tints, 
yellow, light blue, and yellow, until he attains 
a beautiful engraving in three colours—the 
portrait of a little boy. 

M. Riviere’s wood engravings in colours 
—views and scenes in Brittany—are wonderful 
imitations of Japanese art, even to the signature, 
quite a tour de force in their way, ana highly 
interesting to the artistic mind and eye. The 
well-known names of Desboutins, Goeneutte, 
Jacque, Lepere, are worthily represented. M. 
Redon is also a contributor of weird etchings 
and lithographs, such as “La Priucesse 
Maleine,” “ Perversite,” and “ Idole astrale.” 
Taken altogether, the fourth exhibition of the 
French Painter-Etchers marks a great progress 
on the preceding exhibitions. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A CHRISTIAN 
CATACOMB AT KERTCH. 

Prof. Kulakovski, of Kiev, has recently 
published a valuable monograph on the dis¬ 
covery made by him of a Christian catacomb at 
Kertch in 1690 (Kerchenskaya Khristianskaya 
Katakomba, 491 goda, Kiev). This catacomb was 
found under the house of M. Korobka, one 
of the residents in the Crimean city. According 
to a date on one of the inscriptions, viz., 788, if 
wo compute by the era employed at Panti- 
capaeum since the time of Mithridates (297 B.C.), 
the period of one of the burials would be 491 a.d. 
Among the inscriptions, besides the names of 
individuals, the catacomb contains portions of 
the Psalms in Greek, thus, among others, we 
have the first twelve verses of Psalm xc. 

In the fourth section of his work, the 
Professor goes into many details of palaeo¬ 
graphy and language; in the fifth he discusses 
the form of the Cross, as found in the catacomb. 
A corresponding form appears in Christian 
monuments only at the end of the fourth 
century, and in the West at the beginning of 
the fifth. It is of the kind ordinarily repre¬ 
sented among us. 

The importance of the discovery made by 
Prof. Kulakovski consists in the proof which 
it furnishes of the continued existence of a 
Christian settlement in the district after the 
kingdom of the Bosporus had come to an end 
in the middle of the fourth century. Mommsen 
in his RiimUche Gcschichte (ed. 1883), vol. v. 
p. 289, as cited by the Professor, asserts that 
Panticapaeum was destroyed by the Huns. If 


we find a settlement in the fifth century, the 
members of which had adopted the Greek 
language, we may conclude (Prof. Kulakovski 
justly remarks) that the city of Panticapaeum 
survived the destruction of the kingdom, and 
did not share the fate of that of Tanais, which 
was devastated by the Huns. The Russian 
Professor may thus be said to have disproved 
the dictum of Mommsen. 

The explanation given of two names found in 
the inscription, Eawtytu and +aeimri£pToi, is inter¬ 
esting. The former would mean, to judge from 
some Iranian and Ossetish analogies, the swift 
walker or perhaps messenger; the second is 
equivalent to “ the man who has been, tested, 
or is experienced.” Such is the opinion of 
Prof. V. Muller. Prof. Korsch does not quite 
agree with the latter interpretation. 

To the work are appended four plates of the 
inscriptions found in the catacomb. Prof. 
Kulakovski is in every way to be congratulated 
upon this interesting discovery, the details of 
whioh he has put before the public with so 
much learning. 

W. R. M. 


THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AT ARGOS. 

We quote from the New York Nation the 
following report addressed by Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, on March 16, to the committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens: — 

“At the Hcraeum, near Argos, we have been 
successful beyond all hopes. We are clearing the 
whole site of the second temple, cutting far into the 
hill below. The whole foundation will be clearly 
visible now (there having been Dothing to see before). 
We have done enough digging on the surrounding 
sites to discover the interesting foundations of the 
first temple (even with the remains of the charred 
wood of the superstructure, burnt in 429 B.c.), and 
have found a stoa and other interestirg buildings on 
the lowest terrace. The harvest of ancient pottery 
of the earliest periods, terracottas, and bronzes, is 
perhaps the richest yet made in these regions, in¬ 
cluding Mycenae, and I do not doubt will have the 
most important bearings upon the early history of 
art and ritual—a subject much under discussion at 
the present moment. We have also discovered many 
beautiful pieces of the architectural decoration of the 
second temple, and I trust we shall be able to make 
a restoration of it. Last, but not least, we have 
found most interesting pieces of sculpture, among 
them three well-preserved heads—one of them, 1 
believe, the most perfect specimen of the art of the 
fifth century b.c. to bo found in any extant head. 
The numerous other marble fragments will become 
the more valuable the further the excavation 
proceeds. 

“ I trust that we are just now at a point where 
further finds may be made. At the end of this or 
next week, the work at the second temple will come 
to a point where we can well stop for this year; we 
shall continue our work next year at the other 
portions of this excellent site. The Greek authorities, 
who have visited us while excavating, approve highly 
of our method of working. We are digging on a 
large scale, which the liberal contribution of the 
Archaeological Institute of America enables us to do, 
and the form of excavation has proved advantageous 
to the scientific aspects of the work. We have 
employed on most days (fortunately no rain and no 
holidays) from 150 to 180 workmen, and 20 to 30 
carts with horses. Four students have been with 
me. I shall have a cast of the beautiful head taken 
at once, and shall send the mould to you, that casts 
may be made in America and forwarded from there. 
1 have also made arrangements for good photographs, 
and shall have a set of selected specimens issued in 
phototype, as a preliminary publication, and shall 
add a short explanatory text. At Sparta this year I 
mean only to make excavations on one site in the 
city which belongs to the Government, and perhaps 
some trial excavations on the most promising private 
sites, leaving the chief work for next year.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Several exhibitions will open next week:— 
(1) The one-hundred-and seventeenth of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, in 
Pall Mall East; (2) that of the Society of Lady 
Artists (professional), at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly; (3) another series of pictures of 
Japan, by Mr. John Varley, together with 61 
drawings by a Japanese artist, Watanabe 
Seitei, at Mr. Larkin’s Gallery, New Bond- 
street ; and (4) a collection of pictures, 
drawings, and etchings by Miss C. M. Nicholas, 
entitled “ Gleanings by Woodland and Wave,” 
at Mr. Stacey’s Gallery, Old Bond-street. We 
may also state that Messrs. Tooth have added 
to their exhibition in the Haymarket an im¬ 
portant water colour by Meissonier, entitled 
“1807.” 


The number of works placed at the disposal 
of Messrs. Cassell & Co. for reproduction in 
Royal Academy Pictures is so largely in excess 
of previous occasions that the publishers have 
determined to issue the work this year in four 

E arts instead of three as hitherto. Part I. will 
e ready the first week in May. 

The first meeting of the newly founded Japan 
Society is to be held on Friday next, April 29, 
at 8.30 p.m., in the hall of the Society of Arts, 
John-street, Adelphi. Viscount Kawase, the 
Japanese Minister, will deliver an inaugural 
address as president, and Mr. T. Shidachi, 
secretary of the Bank of Japan, Tokio, will read 
a paper on “ Ju-jxtsu , the Ancient Art of Self- 
defence by Sleight of Body,” illustrated by 
practical demonstrations. Objects of interest 
will also be exhibited. 


During the first three days of next week, 
Messrs, Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
remaining portion of the very large collection 
of Cypriote antiquities, which was formed by 
the late Edwin Henry Lawrence, mostly by 
purchase from General L. P. di Cesnola. 

A curious pencil drawing of the Princesse de 
Lamballe has just been offered to the Museum 
of the Louvre by M. Clemen ceau. It is the 
work of an artist named Gabriel, who is 
supposed to have made the drawing at the 
moment when the princess was being taken 
from prison not long before her execution. 

The library committee of the Senate of the 
United States has favourably reported bills 
appropriating 30,000 dollars for a statue of 
Ericsson to be placed in Washington; 20,000 
dollars for a statue of Robert Dale Owen, in the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
15,000 dollars for a portrait of Lincoln, to be 
hung in the Capitol. 

The first livraison of the illustrated mono¬ 
graph on the saroophagi of Sidon found by 
Hamdy Bey is to be published at Paris next 
week. In the editorial work, M. Theodore 
Reinach has assisted the discoverer. The sub¬ 
scription price for the entire work is now 
raised to 200 francs (£8). 

There has recently been found at Narbonne, 
on the area of the ancient forum, the pedestal 
of a statue bearing the name of a certain 
L. Aponius Chaereas, augur and quaestor of 
Narbonne, who is further described as having 
received the decorations of aedile of that town, 
and also those of aedile, duumvir, flarnen, and 
of augustalitas of Syracuse, Palermo, Termini, 
and other sea-board towns in Sicily. The 
lettering of the inscription seems to be of the 
beginning of the second century, A.D., when 
Narbonne was the principal centre of maritime 
trade for Southern Gaul. Chaereas, therefore, 
was probably a merchant who had dealings 
with Sicily. 

In addition to the discoveries at Selinunto, 
referred to in last week’s Academy, Prof. 
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Salinas has also been excavating the necropolis 
of Megara Hyblaea, near Syracuse, which has 
hitherto been found to be rich chiefly in painted 
vases. 


THE STAGE. 

"4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM." 

Strotford-on-Aroa: April SO, 1883. 
The Shakspere week at Stratford-on-Avon coin¬ 
cides this year with the Easter holidays, so that 
the town has been more than usually full, and 
the bookings at the theatre good. 

Monday afternoon and evening and Tuesday 
were devoted to reproductions of this “ Fairy 
Play.” It was, therefore, hardly fair to judge 
Mr. Benson’s conception of the whole from the 
Easter Monday performances, which might be 
supposed to have been played “ a little low, to 
suit the gods.” But as the Tuesday evening 
performance gave the same rendering, I think 
Shaksperian students must protest. The scenery 
and music were all that one could desire, and the 
fairy scenes were very sweetly grouped—Mrs. 
Benson making a graceful Titania. The 
mortals, too, were fairly represented, and Miss 
Ada Ferrar and Miss Evelyn McNay as Helena 
and Hermia commanded respect and interest, 
except when they took to slapping each other. 
Mr. Benson’s Lysander was pleasant without 
being striking. This is not a play for Stars! 
But the Clowns were allowed to “teartheir 
passion to tatters to very rags.” 

In spite of Theseus’s words to Philostrate 
(act i., scene 1), “ Stir up the Athenian youth to 
merriment,’ Starveling the Tailor was represented 
in the last stage of deafness and decrepitude, 
and the others were greatly caricatured. In 
spite of Theseus’s gentle words (act v., scene 1) 
to Hippolyta regarding the players— 

“ For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 

“ And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence.” 

—there was neither “ simpleness,” “ duty,” nor 
“ modesty ” in the performance, but only saucy 
audaciousness and vulgar impertinence. 

The only one who even suggested the possi¬ 
bility of Shakspere’s conception was Quince the 
Carpenter, played by Mr. Mollison. It is true 
that Mr. Weir was funny as Bottom, but it was a 
fun for the most part only fitted for the Clown 
business in the Christmas Pantomime. He was 
a respectable ass in Fairyland; out of it, he was 
a most objectionable one. The loud and rough 
business jarred out the sweet memories of 
scenes that remind one of Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” and brought disproportion and dis¬ 
cord into the artistic whole. Actors should not 
play Shakspere without a critical study of all 
the parts that lie outside, however apparently 
unconnected with their cue. Bepresentations 
of Shakspere are not so numerous that one can 
afford to have him thus mistranslated by apart 
being put for a whole, and that part the lower 
one. 

Chablotte Carmichael Stopes. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Easter itself has not presented any theatrical 
novelty of special interest, though one or two 
promising entertainments loom in no remote 
distance. At the Criterion, for the moment, 
“ L’Enfant Prodigue,” which had such a 
phenomenal success at the Prince of Wales’s, 
has been revived ; and at Terry’s Theatre they 
have revived “The Magistrate” in place of 
anything new. The piece, as many playgoers 
will remember, had long ago its due success 


at the Court. But just before Easter there 
was performed at the 8 trand, for the first time, 
a comedy, or mythological farce entitled 
“Niobe,” which is so effective that it deserves 
to be discussed at greater length. Mr. Harry 
Paulton, a comique in his own way of the first 
order, and Mr. George Hawtrey are engaged 
in its performance; and the very subtle acting 
and admirable appearance of Miss Beatrice 
Lamb do wonders for the piece. Indeed, Miss 
Lamb’s success is possibly the greatest she has 
yet achieved. 

During the month of May, several perform¬ 
ances—as we understand—will be given of Mr. 
Isaac Henderson’s “ Agatha,” the long talked- 
of play founded on his thoughtful ana moving 
novel Agatha Page. For these performances, 
a cast which appears to us hardly less than 
extraordinary has, we are glad to say, been 
secured, so that the fullest justice is likely to 
be done to Mr. Henderson’s dramatic work. 

The Avenue Theatre has again changed 
hands, and at present Mr. Charles Charrington 
has control of its fortunes. He is appearing 
with Miss Janet Achurch in one of the pieces 
in which the talent of this remarkable actress 
is manifested at its best. We may add a note 
hereafter; but full justice was, we hope, done 
to the performance—in these columns—when it 
was first given. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Preludes and Studies. By W. J. Henderson. 
(Longmans.) This volume contains a series of 
essays on musical themes of the day, from 
pianoforte playing to “ Parsifal.” The per¬ 
formance of Wagner’s tetralogy, soon to take 
place at Covent Garden, renders the chapters 
on that work appropriate reading for the 
moment. Mr. Henderson is an intense admirer 
of Wagner, with qualifications ; he discusses 
the master sensibly and sympathetically. But 
why should he say “if Wagner demands of us 
that we shall study his libretto phrase by 
hrase, and his music measure by measure, at 
ome before going to hear the opera, does he not 
by this confess to a certain grave radical 
weakness in his system!'” Wagner would 
never have made that demand, but rather 
have exclaimed with Buskin: “ Analysis is an 
abominable business.” Mr. Henderson is right 
in saying that if Wagner, as some of his 
opponents assert, is such a wretched composer, 
he had better not be discussed, but left to 
“ sink into that obscurity which is the inevit¬ 
able doom of all false artists.” Discussion 
on this matter is seldom profitable, and 
fortunately it is every day becoming less 
common. In the chapter on “ The Evolution 
of Piano Music,” it is somewhat surprising 
that no mention is made of Conrad Paumann’s 


arbitrary rules. Again he remarks that some 
commentators have denied to Liszt’s Concertos 
the right to be classed as such; and he adds. 
“ it matters very little what they are called. ” 
But surely it does matter; the terms Sonata, 
Symphony, Concerto, have long been associated 
with certain particular forms, and it seems only 
right that new forms should be distinguished 
by new names. The last essay is entitled 
“ Schumann and the Programme Symphony.” 
Our author is justly angry with Emil. 
Naumann, who, in his History of Music, ranks 
Schumann among the “ talents ”; and many 
will agree with Mr. Henderson when he places 
Schumann only second to Beethoven as a com¬ 
poser of Symphonies. The name of Schumann 
leads naturally to a disquisition on programme- 
music. The views expressed on that subject 
are sound; for our author “the highest form 
of programme-music is that in which the 
programme is simply an emotional schedule.” 
These essays are the outcome of a thoughtful 
and intelligent mind, and are well worth 
reading. Some are based on articles contri¬ 
buted to the New York Times, and on lectures 
delivered at the New York College of Music. 

Songs of 'Two Savoyards. Words and Illustra¬ 
tions by W. S. Gilbert, Music by Arthur Sullivan. 
(Boutledge.) There are some books which need 
no advertisement, and among such may be 
counted the one under notice. Not only arc 
the names of Gilbert and Sullivan well known, 
but the comic operas written by the two in 
collaboration since 1875, when “The Sorcerer” 
was produced, have caused infinite fun and 
laughter. This collection then of the gems 
from these works will be welcome; and if only 
to recall merry evenings spent at the play, 
many will be glad to possess it. To name the 
most attractive songs is unnecessary, for all are 
popular favourites. The volume is handsomely 
got up, and the illustrations add to its 
attractions. Adaptations of choruses or 
concerted pieces for a single voice have been 
carefully made (with the composer’s approval) 
by Mr. C. King Hall. 

Ethical Songs with Music. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The objeot of this little book is to provide for 
home circles a collection of hymns having no 
theological bias. In a note at the dose of the 
volume it is stated that “ a difficulty has been 
felt in matching the elevated beauty of some of 
the verse with music which should at all ade¬ 
quately express the sentiment of the words, 
and yet be simple enough for family and 
congregational singing.” Some of the old 
chorale and modem hymn tunes, however, suit 
the words very well, and there are some 
pleasing settings by Flower, Trousselle, and 
others. But is it “ ethical ” to spoil the great 
masters by mutilation and alteration, as for 
instance in Nos. 10 and 127 (Schumann and 
Beethoven) ? 

J. S. Shed lock. 


Ars Organisandi (1452), which contains the 
earliest known music for keyed instruments. 
A very neat summary is given of the evolution 
of clavier music. The taste for programme- 
pieces in the seventeenth century should be 
noticed by some who would seem to think 
Beethoven was the originator of that genre in 
his Pastoral Symphony. Kuhnan’s six Sonatas 
on biblical narratives are striking early 
spedmens; and so must have been that Suite by 
this composer mentioned by Mattheson, “in 
which the passage of Count von Thurm across 
the Bhine, and the danger to which he was 
exposed from the river, are most dearly con¬ 
veyed to eyes and cars in twenty-six little 
pieces.” Mr. Henderson well observes that, 
previous to Bach, “ the technique of the clavier 
was simply obstructive to the progress of play¬ 
ing,” because based upon illogical and 


MUSIC NOTES. 

M. Duloup, the Belgian violinist, made his 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace concerts 
on Saturday, and played Max Bruch’s Concerto 
in G minor with much skill and taste, but 
there was a lack both of mental and physical 

S ower. He was well received. Mme. Bella 
Conti sang Menddssohn’s Scena “ Infelice,” 
but neither in voice nor in style did she satisfy 
reasonable expectations. She was heard to 
more advantage in the duet from “ The Flying 
Dutchman,” in which Mr. Ludwig took part. 
He also sang with feeling the “ Address to the 
Evening Star” from “Tannhiiuscr.” Beethoven’s 
Pastorale Symphony was admirably per¬ 
formed, and a spirited rendering of “DcrBitt 
der Walkuren ” closed the concert. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 

* NEW BOOKS. 


Cloth, small quarto, 5s. 

THE HISTORICAL PRAYER BOOK. 

With Marginal Notes, giving in detail the origin of the 
several parts, and the date of their incorporation. There is 
ample space for Manuscript Notes on the Margin. Printed 
on the best rag-made paper. 

A superfine Edition is also in preparation, printed on 
the Queen’s Printers’ new India paper. 

Prices: 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

The PSALTER with COMMENTARY. 

From “ The Teacher’s Prayer Book.” 

By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 

(Size by 7 by 1 inches.) Printed in two characters : the 
Psalter in English type; the Commentaryin Long Primer type. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S LIBRARY. 

Cloth board*, red edge*,; demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volume, 
No. X. 

THE FOUNDATIONS of the BIBLE: 

Studies in Old Testament Criticism. 

By Canon GIRDLE3TONE, M.A. 

“ A book of exoeeding breadth of learning, and quite ex¬ 
ceptional value.”— Literary Churchman. 

*‘A mine of strength to the holders of the ancient faith.” 

Globe, 

No. 2 . 

THE LAW in the PROPHETS. 

By Professor LEA THE 8, D.D., 

Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

** A careful Work.”— Church Quarterly Review. 

“Most valuable.”— (’h»rch Times. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

Library. 

For the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) fmm Two Guinea per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—'Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the IVwt Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced I'rices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


HUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to IS, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapaide, E.C. 


Fourth Edition - 


TDEOTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

JL By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


Harrison A Sons. Pall Mall. 


THE TEACHER’S PRAYER BOOK. 

Being the Bjok of Common Prayer, with Introductions, 
Analyses, Notes, and a Commentary upon 

THE PSALTER. 

By the Bight Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 

And a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 

Sew Edition. 

Numerous Editions. Prices from 3s. 6d. 

Also may be had in superior styles of biuding. 

The School Edition (without the Commentary on Psalter 
and the Glossary), price 2«. tfd. 

Retail of all Booksellers. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW YOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

London: Alexander & Shxpheard, Fomival Street, E.C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 

London : Great New Street, E.C.; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and New York. 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application he made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 
Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE) 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lano 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
ou demand 

TWo per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 

monthly balanccs.wheu not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHAMES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. i 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit*, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 1 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravkxscrukt Manager. j 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR ! 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND. 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, i»ost froc on 
appU'-ation. Francis Ravekscboft, Manager. 


gOUPS, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X PIES . Alio. _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEP, BEEP TEA) 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE ST REE T, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6a. poet free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHORCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MI ALL. 

Daily Sews says : “ It constitutes u trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

Grkkx, D.D., writes:—“All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
lull find herein most serviceable help.” ad j 

J' *j v ''.'.i.W] t, li ams writes; —“ It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
guidance” ** Wc 118 declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 

London : A L E XAN DER & SHEPHEAliD, Fukkival Sthekt, E.C. 


THEATRES. 


mrrra A DELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
gobmte- Bussell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 

Norttcote, &c.; Mra. P Campbell, kin E. Dane, Mrs.- 
Leigh, and Misa Clara Jecks. _ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chables Chabrixotox. 
HnTTRV DA J- Apri 110 , at 8.30, THE DOLL’S 

11UUBE. Miss Janet Achurch as Nora; Mr. Charles Char- 
nngton as Helm er. Poore open at 8 . Box-office 10 to 5. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE WIDOW. Messrs. Eric 
Lems, Vincent Stemroyd, A. Glenville, W. Wyes, and Arthur 
Leal; Mines Violet Armbuster, L. H enderson, Eva Williams. 
“ d At 1°. TIME IS MONEY. Mr. C. H. 

A^'&Y^SBJmG!”^ 6 “ d IX>tUe Veane ' At7 -«* 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

mrr7^®s e . ,t° d Mana « er . Mr. Charles Wyndhan.. 
THIS DAY, at 3 and 9, L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. Mdlle. 
Charlotte Raynard, Madame E. Bade, Mdlle. Francesca, 
HPirm'iBTi < Tr V U te, lT M ' E S n S?' ■ H - ArcuaO. At 8 16, 

vgaggS.* Vmin «- 


_ GARRICK THEATRE. 

H„A HI8 n VB ? IN< i\ at 8 - 4S - A POOL’S PARADI8E. By 
Sydney Grundy. At 7.66, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft. Next MatinCe, April U. us 

GLOBE THEATRE) 

THIS DAY, at 3. BEATA. At 8.30, THE TIN BOX At 
8, A STRANGE GUEST. Messrs. Evekrd, Melford, V^non* 
Helmore, Hughes, Selby, Grayson, Soutar, and Leonard 
^^iMcsdames^ Hughes, Burney, Buftoa, Vaughan, 
Baird, Goodchild, M il ls , Moore, Banyard, Luxmoore, Mrs. G. 
Gray, and Frances Ivor. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

_Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hokack Sedubii. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20. THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Mines Geraldine Ulmar, A. Jenoure, E. Moore, and L. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robertson, 
F. Cook, A. Playfair , C. Gilbert, Porteous, Bnrt, and H 
Monithouse. At 7.40, THE SENTRY. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIFE WE LIVE. Messrs. 
Charles Warner, Wilfred E. Shine, Henry Bedford. Ian 
Robertson, Walter Gay, Harry Eversfleld, and W. L. Abing¬ 
don ; Mrs. Dion Boudeault, Misses Brinsley Sheridan, 
Elizabeth Bessie, Lilian Mill ward, and Mary Rorke. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. C. J. Aiu-n. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 80, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Misses 
Nellie Stewart, K. Seymour, Phoebe Carlo, and Phyllia 
Broughton; Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Chaunccy Olcott, 
Brockbank, Burney, W. Warde, H. Grattan, and Wallace 
Brownlow. At 7.46. DONNA LUIZA. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holies, V. Sansbury, and 
Nutcombfl Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, GranvUle, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry, _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.60. THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds: Meedames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Israiaa 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Brandram. At 8. 
CAPT AIN BILLY .__ 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager. Mr. Jons Labt. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE MAELSTROM. Messrs. 
Reeves Smith, Beauchamp, Garthome, Leith, Pakonham, 
Stacey, and Mark Melford ; Misses Decitna Moore, Leyton 
Lester , Pauncefort, Bowman, and Olga Brandon. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edoiiix. 

TH38 EVENING, at 8.40, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbea Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Elliaaon, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Mines Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 

TERRY’S THEATRE) 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, THE MAGISTRATE, Messrs. 
Edward Terry, Macintosh, Henry V. Esmond, H. De Lange, 
W. Lugg. G. Trent, Richardson, Cape, Maxwell, aims. Bel- 
more, Brabourne; Mcsdames Fanny Brough, Annie Hill, 
A. Maitland, and E. Matthews. At 8.15, Musical Sketch by 
Miss Nellie Ganthony._ 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 46. Barrie’s new comic play, in three 
acts, WALKER, LONDON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors open at 7.30. Matincei or "Walker, 
London ” and “ Daisy’s Escape ” ev Saturdsv and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box-office 10 ill 6 

VAUDEVILLETHEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.43, HAPPY RETURNS. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, Messrs. Cyril Maude, Chas. S. Fawcett, C. 
W. Somerset, C. Dodsworth, Oswalde Yorke, J. Wheatman, 
Bill Edwards; Misses Ella Banister, Trench, and Dorothy 
Door. At 8, MEADOW SWEET. Mr. F. Gillmore. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA." 

Nearly ready, with Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, blue cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE ; and the Making of South-Western India. 

By J. S. COTTON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; Author of “The Decennial Statement of the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India,” presented to Parliament (1885), &c. 

*,* The “RULEBSof INDIA” Series is Edited by Sir William: Wilson Hunter, and forms a Popular History of the Indian Empire in Half-Crown Politics I 
Biographies. Those of DALHOUSIE, AKBAR, DUPLEIX, WARREN HASTINGS, CORNWALLIS, MAYO, HARDINGE, CLYDE and STRATH- 
NAIRN, and MADHAYA RAO SINDHIA hare already been issned, and others are in active preparation. 


Just published, in two vols., demy 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 28s. 

(LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Collected and Edited 

by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Note.— The present collection includes all the letters of JOHNSON known to be in 
existence, with the exception (1) of a few of wbioh it bas not been possible to obtain trans¬ 
cripts, and (2) of those printed in Da. BIRKBECK HILL’S edition of the “ life” (Clarendon 
Proas, 1887), to which exact references are given. 

“ All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the scholarly manner in which Dr. Hill has dis¬ 
charged his editorial task. We cannot but congratulate him on his fresh addition to the 
stately Johnsonian edifice he has reared with so much skill and labour.”—YAe Times, April 14. 

“ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s notes are full of information, and would be excellent reading by 
themselves, even though without such a background as Dr. Johnson ."—The Standard, 
April 16th. 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, Including Boswell’s Journal 

of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson's Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 6 vols., 
medium 8vo, half-bound, £8 3s. 

WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
RABSKLAB. With Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

bevelled boards, 3a. 6d.; parchment, 4s. 0d. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. Selections 

from his Letters and Characters. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LETTERS of DAVID HOME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. Edited, 

with Notes, Index, Ac. With a Facsimile. 8vo, 12s. 8d. 

“ We have never seen a book better edited or better annotated.”—Academy. 


•HISTORY OF SICILY.” 
(Vols. I. and II., price £2 2s. 


NEW VOLUME OP THE LATE PROF. FREEMAN’S 

Vol. HL just published, demy 8vo, doth, with Maps, £1 4a. 

Not sold separately.) 

THE HISTOBY of SICILY from the EARLIEST TIMES. By 

the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modem History, Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. With 

Maps. 

Vol. I. THE NATIVE NATIONS; the Phoenician and Greek Settle¬ 
ments. 

Vol. II. FROM the BEGINNING of GREEK SETTLEMENT to the 

BEGINNING of ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 

Vol. III. THE ATHENIAN and CARTHAGINIAN INVASIONS. 

"It constitutes such a monument of life-long labour, of disinterested study, of single* 
minded devotion to high and liberal pursuits, of commanding historical capacity, as lew 
Englishmen of our time can hope to rival."— The Times , March 31. 


Just published, crown 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Logical and Historical. By 

HENRY SWEET, M A., Ph.D., LL.D., formerly President of the Philological Society. 
Part I. Introduction*, Piioxoloot, and Accidence. 

The present work is intended to supply the want of a Scientific English Grammar , 
founded on an independent critical survey of the latest results of linguistic investigation as far 
as they bear, directly or indirectly, on the English language. 

“ Worthy to rank with the best works of its kind that have been written for the dead 
languages of Greece and Romo."— Scotsman, April 11th. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff oovers, price Is. 6d. 

A PRIMER of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the Rev. W. W. 

8KEAT, Litt.D., Ellington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Cambridge. 

From the Preface “In the present little book I merely endeavour to draw out a general 
sketch of some of the more important principles which should be observed by all who pretend 
to have any acquaintance with English etymology. The General ignorance of even ihe most 
eleiren'ory notions on the subject, as perpetually exhibited in our periodical literature, is truly 
deplorable, owing probably to the fact that anything like a scientific treatment of etymology is 
of comparatively modem growth.” 


Parti. A— Bup’B — Just ready. Price £1 Is. 

A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGTNT and other GREEK 

VERSIONS of the OLD TE8TAMENT, including the Apocryphal Books. By the late 
Rev. EDWIN HATCH, D.D., and the Rev. H. A. REDPATH, M.A., Assisted by 
other scholars. 

The present work is designed to be a complete Concordance to the Beptuagint version of 
the Old Testament, to the Greek Text of the Apocryphal Book*, and to the remains of the 
other versions which formed part of Origen’s Hexapla. 

To be completed, in 6 parts, at £1 Is. per jmrt. Subscriptions for the compete work, at the rate of 
£4 4s.. will be received until the publication of the fourth part. 

" A work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.”— Record, April 14. 


Crow n 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

THE DEEDS of BEOWULF: an English Epic of the Eighth 

Century, Done into Modem Prose. With an Introduction and Notes. By JOHN 
EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swans wick, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. 

" The translation is vigorous and lifelike, and the scholarly introduction and notes are an 
indispensable aid to the intelligent study of it."— Times, Feb. 25. 

" Will always hold its place as of value to the scholar and of pleasure to thelgeneral reader." 

Daily Chronicle, March 16. 

New Edition, Re vised and Enlarged (Fifth). Extra fcap. 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By the same Author. 

“ So far as its historical treatment of the language is concerned, it may be regarded as a 
manifesto of the soundest English scholarship .”—Notes and Queries. 


Crown 8vo, doth, price 7s. 6d. 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the ZAMBESI. With 

Notes on the Industries , We alth, and Social Progress of the States and Peoples. By the 
Rev. W. PARR GRES WELL, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, some¬ 
time Classical Lecturer at the Cape University, Author of " A History of the Dominion 
of Canada," &c. 

“ A very useful and opportune publication, by a very competent writer."— Times, March 21. 
" To the intending emigrant it will be invaluable ."—Scottish Leader , March 24. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. Edited, with 1 In¬ 
troduction. Notes, and Indices. By G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Senior 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, doth limp. Is. 6d. 

HOMER for BEGINNERS. ILIAD, BOOK HI. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by M. T. TATHAM, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with English Notes, by 

A. HAM AN N. Phil. Doc., M.A. A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction, by 
L. E. UPCOTT, M.A., F.8.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA-SELECT PLAYS. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 6d. 

MARLOWE.—TRAGICAL HISTORY of DR. FAUSTUS; and 
GREENE.—HONOURABLE HISTORY of FRIAR BACON and 

FRIAR BUNGAY. Edited by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, IittiD., Principal 
of the Owens College, Manchester, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse. 


Printed on the Oxford India Paper, in Six Volumes, 82mo, doth gilt, fitted in a doth 
case, Xls^j and in various leather bindings. 

THE OXFORD MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE: being the Com- 

plete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

«* A charming edition . . . the volumes are small enough to fit any pocket, but the type 
is clear and large enough to suit any eyes."— The Times, 

" Nothing more perfect can be imagined."— Spectator. 

“ The volumes are considerably smaller than a man’s hand, yet the paper and type are so 
good that the text can easily be read with ordinary eyesight ."—Daily Sews, 


In emerald type, crown 8vo, doth boards, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 

THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. By the same Editor. 

[There is also an extremdy light and portable edition on the Oxford India Aiper, which 
measures 2 of an inch in thickness, and weighs barely 10 ounces. Price, in superfine doth, 
with red under gilt edges, 10s. 6d.]. 

"A beautiful volume m every way ."—Bookseller. 


Demy 8vo, doth, 14s. 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. PART II. 

THE CROWN. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

A New Edition of Part I., PARLIAMENT, is in the Press, for early publication. 

"A valuable and comprehensive work.”—Times, March 24th, 


Just published, crown 8vo, doth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

HELPS to the STUDY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 

Being a Companion to Church Worship. 

An Edition on Oxford India paper, bound np with the Prayer Book, doth boards, red edges 
5s., and in various leather bindings. 

" A volume to be commended, in which much information is given in a copious and 
exegetical form ."—The Times , March 31. 


FULL CATALOGUE OF CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS POST FREE, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Heady Next Tuesday. 

MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, M.P. 

With Additional Matter, Special Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and Boute Map. 1 yoL, demy Svo, about 500 pages, cloth, One Guinea* 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. With Photogravure Portraits of 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth. __ l May 16. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA. By Julius M. Price, F.R.G.S. The Narrative 

of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. With 130 Illustrations, of which 64 Are full-page; 2 Photogravures, beiDg facsimiles of the two ride* of a 
Pen-and-ink Forgery of a Russian Bank Note, a wonderful example of penmanship; a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and a Route Map. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 3fiO pp.. doth, »4a. 

__ [ Heady May 12. 

THROUGH FAMINE STRICKEN RUSSIA. By W. Bames Steveni, of St. Petersburg. Dedicated 

to Count Tolstoi. With Portraits of Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. [ l>#y shortly. 


THE EARL of DERBY. By George Saintsbury. New Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” 

Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, doth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 

“ The volume is a useful addition to the excellent series in which it appears .”—Morniny Post. 


CONSTANTINE, the last EMPEROR of the GREEKS. The Conquest of Constantinople by the 

Turks (a.d. 1453); after the latest historical researches. By CHEDOMIL MIJATOVICH, formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. Illustrated, ciosn Svo, 
gilt top, doth, 7b. 6d. __ 

HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. By Frank Archer. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“ As a record and criticism of past productions the book has rent value.”— Athenaeum. 


“PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES .—new volumes. 

The SCOTSMAN says: “ This series, as it advances, in no way decreases in excellence.” 

BY the REV. C. H. SPURGEON.—MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE: being Ten Representative 

Sermons relccted at Mentone, and Two Unpublished Addresses ddivered on Memorable Occasions by Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. With Photogravure Portrait and Preface by 
J. A. SPURGEON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. [Just reuly. 


BY CANON KNOX LITTLE. 

THE JOURNEY of LIFE. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, 

M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY DR. REYNOLDS. 

LIGHT and PEACE: Sermons and Addresses. By H R. 

REYNOLDS, D.D., Principal of Chcshunt College. With Pho' igravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

“ One of the finest contributions to sermon literature which this generation has received.” 

britirh Weekly. 


A New, Uniform, and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS, 

At 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

With Portrait of the Author. 

STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
KILMENY. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

[Just ready. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Stories. By William Black. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, 6s. (First issue in book form.) [ May. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By Count A. K. Tolstoi. Trans- 

lated by Captain FILMORE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. [ I lay. 

THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By M. H. Catherwood, 

Author of “ The Romance of Dollard.” Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. [Heady. 

EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 1 voL, 

crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 11 Clever, original, and bright .”—Saturday Review. [Heady. 

DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA By William Black. New 

Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Ready. 


No. I. ready EARLY in MAY. Price HALF-A-CROWN. 

A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Gentlewomen. 

*„• This Magazine—the English Edition of “ La Mode I’batiquk ’’—will be 
chiefly devoted to the world of Fashion, although the literary and artistic tastes of 
Gentlewomen will not be overlooked in its pages. Each Monthly Part will contain 
four Coloured Plates and a Sheet of Paper Patterns, whilst scattered through the 
text many other illustrations will he introduced. All the dresses portrayed are re¬ 
productions of actual costumes, and are drawn from photographs. “ Fashions of 
To-Day ” will always seek to combine elegance and utility, and the modes repre¬ 
sented in the pictures will he new, artistic, graoefol, and practical. 


LOW’S ONE SHILLING STORIES. 

NEW VOLUMES, uniform 8vo, picture covers, la. each. 

I. THE VISITOR’S BOOK ; or, Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. 

By “IGNOTU8.” 

“ Admirable in every way, full of quiet, trenchant humour and observation.”— World. 

II. MARRIED BY PROXY. By a “ New, Humourist.’’ 

“Not often can so much hearty laughter be got out of ^ book as U txrilcd by a pciusal 
of ‘ Married by Proxy.’ ”—Glasyow Herald. 

III. HIS GOLF MADNESS, and other “QUEER STORIES.” 

By QEOHGE SOMES LAYAltD. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, 


Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Potter Lane, Pleot Street, E.C. 

Digitized by 


iane, Fleet Street 

iQogle 
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"IMODERN GREEK.—A Lady wishes to 

ATX RECOMMEND a TEACHER with whom ihs hu studied. 
Thorough grammar and conversation.—Addrew T. W., |17, Leinster 
Square, Bayswater. 

A GENTLEMAN ol considerable 

business experience, and having some capital at his disposal, 
is anxious to JOIN a well-established LONDON PUBLISHING 
PI KM as an active partner. Only Principals dealt with.—Address 
R., care of Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Carey Street, W.C. 


T^YPE-WRITING.—Every Deecription of 


M SS. INTENDED for PUBLICATION 

carefully REVISED by U. WASHINGTON' MOON, Hon. 
F.R.8.L., Author of “The Dean's English “ “ Bad English Exposed,” 
“The Revisers’ English,” “ Ecclesiastical English,” and other critical 
Works, and for several years Literary Adviser to one of the largest of 
the London Publishing Companies.—For terms apply at 16, New 
Burlington Street, W. 


ROOMS FOR A LEARNED 80CIETY. 

rro BE LET, UNFURNISHED, in one 

-L of the best houses in New Burlington Street (No. 16). the 
WHOLE of the FIR8T FLOOR, consisting of a handsome and lofty 
Suite of Five Rooms, communicating. The Three Principal Rooms 
measure 84 feet from front to back, and contain an area of over 1,000 
superficial feet. 

For terms apply to G. Washington Moon, on tbe premises. 


QALE of BORGHESE’S LIBRARY.— 

lO From Mat 16th to Jew* 7th, one part of the large LIBRARY 

of PRINCE PAOLO BORGHESE will be SOLD In ROME, by 

AUCTION, at Mr, V. MENOZZI, Bookseller. Catalogues sent gratis 

at once on application to Mr. V. Mehoui, 11, Via Pie di Marmo, or 

Palazzo Borgncse, Rome. 

OATALOQUE. 

■RAEDBKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

U TOURISTS OUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 

DULAU * CO re 67. Soho Soiarx. London, W 

NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 

On Sale by 

LUZAG Sc CO., Foreign Booksellers, 

Opposite British Museum. 

GOETHE'S FAUSTIDEE, EACH DEE URSPRUEG- 
LICHEN CONCEPTION AUFGEDECKT UND NACIIGE- 
WIESEN. Von W. GWINNER. 8to, 7s. 6d. 

ST I’D I ST O III Cl. — PEEIODICO THIMES TEA I. E I) I 
CR1VELLUC1E DI ETTORE PAIS. VoL I, Fasc. I. Annual 
Subscription (4 Parts), 16s. 

In May. 

IIUCK, A.-DIE SYEOPSE DEE DEKI EES TEE EVAE- 

GELIEN. 2s. 

Nearly ready. 

BUCK, CARL.-DER VOCALISM US DEE OSKISCHEE 

SPRACHE. 8vo, 7s. fid. 

HA EIJ. — COMMENT A R 7.UM EE USE TESTAMEET 
BEARBEITET. Von Prof. HOLTZMAXX, and others. 8econd 
Edition. VoL II., Part 2 BR1EFE AN ROMER GALATER 
PHILIPPER. 8vo,r*. 

In Blay. 

DESK jr l ’MUG KEl TEX A US DEM LEE EX DES 

GENERALFILDMARSCHALLS GRAVEN. You KOON. 

Complete Lists on application . 


UNIVERSITY 


OF LONDON 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in thl« Unlvenity will 
commence on MONDAY, the 1311: of Jose, laaj.-In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examination! will he 
held at Unlvcralty Colleve, Aberyatwith; UulTcrilty College, Banaor ; 
The Modem Schoool, Bedford; Queen'a college, Bimilngham : Univer- 
aily College, Bri.tol; Dumfries College (for Unlvcralty College), 
Cardiff: The Ladioe’ College. Cheltenham (/or Ladi-a oalg); St. 
Oregory'a College, Downaide; The Hertot-Wafct College, Edinburgh ; 
The Royal Medical College, Ejiaom; The Yorkshire College, Lents; 
SL Edward a College. Liverpool; Univeraity College, Liverpool: The 
Owens College, Manchester; The School of Soience and Art, New- 
oastle-on-Tync; University College, Nottingham; Tho Athenaeum, 
Ilymouth; Firth College, Sheffield; Stoneyhurst College; and St. 
Cuthbert's College, Ushaw. . _ , 

Every- Candidate is required to apply to the Reoiktkar (University 
of London. Burlington Gardena, London, W.) for a form of entry not 
less than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A , Registrar. 
April 23rd, 1892. __ 


THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—A 

JL COURSE of NINE LECTURES on “The Origia and Growth 
of Religion, as Illustrated by the RELIGION of the ANCIENT 
HEBREW^,” will be delivered by Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, 
M.A., at the PORTMAN ROOM8, BAKER STREET (Dorset Street 

.nfr.naal ran thn fnllnwlrarr ilavH_vie v Uth: Frirluv 1 .tt.h• 


__May ; and Thursday, 2nd, and rnaay,-.- 

Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by Ticket, without 
payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. Williams 4 Nokoatk, 14, 
Henrietta Street. Covent Garden. W.C., not later than May 2 nd, and 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will lie issued to as many 
persons os the llall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will alio be delivered by Mr. Mowtk- 
fiorx, at 90, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following 
days—via, Monday, 9th ; Tuesday, 10th ; Monday, 16 th ; Tuesday, 17th; 
Monday. 23rd: Tuesday, 24th ; and Monday, 30th May; and Tuesday. 
7th, and Wednesday. 8th June, at 9 r.M. Admission to the Oxford 
Course will be free, without ticket. 

Percy Law ford, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


THING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, LADIES’ 

X\_ DEPARTMENT, —Under the Patronage of H.R.H. tho 
Princesi of Wales, 13. Kensington Square, W.—Lectures are given 
and Classes are held for Ladies at 13, Kensington Square, under the 
direction of the Counoil of King’s College, London. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be 
given as follows :— 

Prof. Warr on “ The Poetry of Homer.” 

Mr. Cosmo Moxznousx on The National Gallery ” (with Demonstra¬ 
tions at the Gallery). 

Prof. Bvcuheim (In German) on “ Wsgner as a Dramatist." 

Carl Armbri ster (Wagner Class) on “ Parsifal Tristan and Isolde.” 

These Lectures arc all held at 13, Kensington Square. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the \ Ioe-Principal, 
Miss C. G. Schmitz, at the above address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, Mat 2xd. 

OXFORD SUMMER MEETING. 

FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS AND 
OTHERS.—JULY29—AUGUST 26. 

Courses on Renaissance and Reformation, Greek Drama, Greek Art, 


□JUIUUU8. All. IIIUHII IttWI, I IUIWVI 1ZVWUSU. I/I. IIKU, A/1, f nix - 

bairn, Mr. Jackson, A.R.A., Professor Bunion Sanderson, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Messrs. Gore, Drandram. A. Sidgwick, Moulton, 
lludson-Shaw, Collingwood, Mackinder, York Powell, Wicksteed, 
Churton Collins. Morse Stephens, Mrs. Humuhry Ward, Ac. For 
tickets (30s. and £11 and programmes, apply Secretary, University 
Extension Office, Oxford. 

’FHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

J- GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinbureli, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, See. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Secrktart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
Universit y, St. Andrews, N.B .___ 

1/ ICTORIA. INSTITUTE.—MEETING, 

» MONDAY, MAY 2nd, at 8 o’clock. Sir CHARLES WILSON, 
K.C.B., F.R.8., Ac., on “THE PAST and PRESENT WATER 
SUPPLY of JERUSALEM,” with a description of that of Palestine in 
earlier times. 

Francis Petrie, Hon. Sec. 

8, Adclphi Terrace, Charing Cross. 


H-EOMETRY OF STATISTICS.—A final 

COURSE of LECTURES on this subject, dealing principally 
with the representation of statistics by maps and surfaces, will be 
given by KARL PEARSON, M.A. (Gresham Professor of Geometry), 
at GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASING!! ALL STREET, on TUESDAY, 
MAY 3ui>; Wednesday, May 4th: Thursday, May 6th: and Friday, 
May 6th. The lectures, which will be accompanied by limelight illus¬ 
trations, commence at 6 p.m., and are free to the public. 

ESSRS7 DRUMMOND &T~C()7, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are 
thesole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANF8TAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 

S roccsa for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
lustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 GO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application._ 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Skcohd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

8 ermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illu.s- 
trationa of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

1 While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”— Christian Leader. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHETHEARD, Publisher*, 

21 AND 22, Furnival Sthkkt. E.C.; 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

-CV INSTITUTION, for the Relief at Distressed Artiste, their 
Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place, at the'WHITE¬ 
HALL ROOMS, the HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY. 
May 7, at half-past 6 o'clock. 

The Right lion. Sir CHARLES BOWEN, Lord Justice of 
Appeal, in the Chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including wines. One Guinea. Donations will be 
reoeived and thankfully acknowledged by 

Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart, R.A, Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, K.A , Treasurer. 

DOUGALS H. GORDON, Secretary. 

19, St. James’ s Street, 8.VV.__ 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES upon 

ITALIAN PAINTERS (Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michel¬ 
angelo, Titian) will be given in MAY and JUNE, by Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL in the West-End.—For Syllabus address letters to Miss 
E. Farxzll, Ashbridge House, Windsor Terraoe, Hampstead. 

■ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

JLt EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, the 2nd MAY. 

Admission (from 8 a.m. to 7 r h., except on first day, when it opens at 

10 a.m.), Is. Catalogues Is. and la 6d. Season Tickets, 6a 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

JL*' WATER-COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN-8, PALL MALL EAST- 
from 10 till 6. Admittance la Catalogue la 

Alfezd D. Fripp, R.W.8., Secretary. 


TjIRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

JL The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures 
by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. Admiarion Is. 


S !R 


JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

13, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 8, on TUE8DAY8, WEDNESDAYS. 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, in MAY, JUNE, JULY, and 
AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to bo obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. 


Tbe Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
n copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A j Fettle, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
In Guy's Hospital ; “ Spring," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seer, a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

I remarkable tor its display ol Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Bnckingham Palace and WindaorCaatle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and ol great Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ Ab'TOTYTK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpenoe, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 


DB. MACLAREN’8 NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, fie., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, lftth, and 16 th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

London: Ai.p.xandkb & Bhki-hkaud, Furnival Street, E.C. 

JfViere difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 10s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. Id 
Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 

THE SPANISH STOEY of tbe ARMADA, 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

13 y JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

870 , 12s. 

Contents 1. Spanish Story of the Armada—2. Antonio Perea: an Unsolved Historical Biddle—8. Saint Trnsa—4. The 
TempIars-5. The Norway Fjords-8. Norway once more. 

THE MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT, late Lieutenant-General 

in the French Army. Translated from the French by Author John Bvtlkb, late Fellow of Trinity College. Cam¬ 
bridge. With 2 Portrait# and 9 Maps. Second Edition, 2 vols , 8vo, 82s. [In a few days. 

*" Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the moat attractive books which it contains.He 

has given us a book which defies skimming. Whenever you turn a page over without reading it, you run the risk of missing 
a good story, a hairbreadth escape, or a fine martial passage.”— Standard. 

DARKNESS and DAWN: or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 

Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.8. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works more accurate or more useful than this 
‘ historic tale.* The author’s great learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the social 
life of the time, enable him to enrich bis pages with brilliant and truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of 
Rome.”— Church Times. 

THE FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. By Dr. Fridtjof 

Nansen. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With numerous Illustrations nnd a Map. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

“ This brok will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adventure and exploration that ever obtained 

publicity.Dr. Nansen is a born raconteur , whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy flashes of 

kindly humour.”— Daily Telegraph. 

TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. By A. E. Pratt, 

F.R.G.8., Gill Memorialist, 1881. With Illustrations and a Mep. 8vo, 18a. 

ELISABETH FARNESE. “ The Termagant of Spain.” By Edward 

Armstrong, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 

SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A., 

Author of “ Ireland before the Union,” &c. 8vo, 14s. 

“ Startling lights are thrown on incidents of the time and on many well-known characters, some of whom will now be 
better known than ever. Mr. Fit/Patrick has supplied many missing links. Historians will know how to value both the 
labour and result.”— Scotsman. 

NEW EDITION OF ftXJAIN’S ANATOMY. [/« Three Vole. 

QUAIN’S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. The Tenth Edition, Edited 

by Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.8., Professor of Physiology and Histology in University College, London; and 
Georg k Dancer Thaxk, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. 

Vol.n. PartH. ARTHROLOGY—MYOLOGY—ANGEIOLOGY. By Profeiaor Thank. Illustrated by 256 Engrav¬ 
ings, many of which are coloured. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

PRIMARY WITNESS to the TRUTH of the GOSPEL, to which is 

added a Charge on Modem Teaching on the Canon of the Old Testament. By Chables Wokdswobtb, D.D., D.C L. 
Lord Biahop of 8t. Andrew*, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: a Collection of Miscel- 

laneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of 
Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By Agnes M. Cleeke. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘‘The authoress gives many evidences of being remarkably well acquainted with the wide field of Homerology, and 
disensses in an interesting way many of the problems on which some of the foremost critics have written. She has brought 
together from many sources, and arranged in a striking way, a large amount of Homeric lore.”— Clasgow llerald. 

A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn Abuott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 

and Tutor of Baltiol College. Crown 8vo. 

Taut I.-Frora the EARLIEST TIMES to tho IONIAN REVOLT. 10e. 6d. 

PABTH.-From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 500-115 u c. 10d. 6<1. iml,U»lud. 

THE YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. By the Author of li The Atelier 

du Lye.” Crown 8vo, 6». 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY. 


HI3 GRACE. ByW. E. Nobbih. Chaps. I.-III. 
l’OSY RINGS. By Dr. Joux Evans. 

THE ritlDE OF THE HEDGEROWS. By the Rev. M. G. 
Watkins, M.A. 


RUSSIAN GAME-BIRDS: THE BLACKCOCK AT HOME. 
By Fbbd Whishaiv. 

HRS. JULIET. By Mia. Alfbbd W. Hint. Chape. 

xm.-xv. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By An DUE u Land. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 318. 

1. ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 

2. CULTURE an I ANARCHY. 

3. AN APOLOGY for ISLAM. 

4. THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 

5. LONDON in the PAST. 

6. 8NAKE8. 

7. DEAN BURGON. 

8. THE FRENCH DECADENCE. 

9. STATE PENSIONS for OLD AGE. 

10. NAVAL POLICY and NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

*• The new number of the ‘ Quarterly ’ is of sp-cltl ex¬ 
cellence. In the article * Culture and Anarchy * is embodied a 
review of three prominent novelists, which is quite refreshing 
in Rs outspokenness. There is also a very clever dissection of 
Maupassant, and some good gossippiog anecdotes of Queen's 
Messengers, founded on those of old Major Byng Hall.” 

The n'or/d. 

“ An admirable number.”— Scotsman. 


This day, with Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 

NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK 

HISTORY. Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 
Professor of Arcbmology in the University of Oxford. 


MR. WHYMPER’S NEW BOOK 

on the GREAT ANDES of the EQUATOR is now 
ready. With 120 Original Illustrations and 1 Map s. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK 

ARCHEOLOGY: Sculpture. Vases, Bronzes, Gems, 
Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, &c. By 
A. 8. MURRAY, Keeper of Greek aud Roman Antiquities. 
British Museum, ana Author of a “ History of Greek 
Sculpture.” With 134 Ulustrations. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6a. 

ESTHER VANH0MRIGH. By 

Mrs. M. L. WOODS, Author of a “Village Tragedy.” 

“ To me the warmth and pathos she packs in her eighteenth- 
century conversation, without modernising it thereby, is 
something amazing. ‘Esther Vauhomrigh* is a great feat, 
and its authoress is one of the few of whom almost anything 
may be expected.”— Speaker. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 

ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical 

Studies of their Work*. By GIOVANNI MORELLI 
(Ivan Lermolieif). Translated irom the German by 
CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKE8. with an In¬ 
troductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYARI), G.C.B. 
The Borghese and Doria Punphili Galleries in Rome. 


A DICTIONARY of HYMN 

OLOGY: Setting Forth the Origin and History of the 
Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations. Br JOHN 
JULIAN. M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 1 vol. 
(1,613 pp.), medium 8vo, £2 2s. 


SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. 

Part V. New Edition. Short Tales and Anecdotes from 
Ancient History for Translation in Latin Prose. Revised 
and Enlarged. By T. D. HALL. 12mn, 3s. 6J. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Re- 

searches into the Development of Myth-d"gy, Philosophy, 
Religion, Language, Art and Science. By EDWARD B. 
TYLOR, F.R.S., Kceppr of the Museum, Oxford. Third 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 8\o, 21s. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Including the Laws, In- 
stitutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c, Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. Ph.D. Leipzig; WILLIAM 
WAYTE, M.A , formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; and G. E. MARTNDIN, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridaa. Third Revised ana 
Enlarged Edition (2,140 pp.). With 90J Illustrations. 
2 vols., medium 8vo, 81s. 6a. each. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

Digitized by * ^ooQie 


THE MILLER’S HAND. By G. A. Scott. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WHITE ROSE. Mr, 
Leonard Bovne, Mr. Charles Cartwright; Messrs. J. D. 
Beveridge, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, Charles Collette, 
Fuller Mdlish. George Cockbum, Brodie, Bussell, Lei$b, 
Lingham, Northcote, &c.; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. Miss Clara Jecks, &c. __ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

Manager. Mr. Charlks Chahrixotok. 

TUESDAY NEXT. April 19, at 8.30, THE DOLL’S 
HOUSE. Miss Janet Achurch as Nora ; Mr. Charles Char- 
ringto n as Helmer. Doors open at 8. Box-office 10 to 5. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE WIDOW. Messrs. Eric 
Lewis, Vincent Sternroyd, A. Glenville, W. Wyes, and Arthur 
Cedi; Misses Violet Armbuster, L. Henderson, Eva Williams, 
and Annie Irish. At 10, TIME IS MONEY. Mr. C. H. 
Hawtrey; Misses Featberstone and Lottie Venne. At 7.45, 
A BREEZY MORNING. _ 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE NEW BUB. At 9.15, 
RO *ENCR ANTZ AND GUILDENSTBRN. At 10, A PAN¬ 
TOMIME REHEARSAL. Messrs. Thomas, Elliot, Little, 
Draycott, Coutts, Vaughan, Branscombe, Bertram, Rochfort, 
and Weedon Grossmith ; Misses G. Kingston, Terriss, Noel, 
Palfrey, and D. Moore. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’S PARADISE. By 
Sydney Grundy. At 7.65. MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft. Next Matinee, April 9. _ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THI3 EVENING, at 9, BEATA. Miss Frances Ivor, Miss 
Susie Vaughan, and Miss Estelle Burney; Messrs. Henry 
Vernon, Robert Soutar, Austin Melford, and Leonard Outiam. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE FIAT OF THE GOD8. Miss Frances 
Ivor, Mr. Aust in Me l fold, &c. ____ 

GRAND THEATRE, N. 

THE GREAT METROPOLIS, at 7 30. Arthur Williams. 
L. Cautley, H. Basing, Maycur. B. Roe, T. P. Haynes, T. 
Terriss, &c.; Mies R. Lewis, J. Warden, Bedford, B. Selwjn, 
P. Waud, &c. _ 

HAYMARKET THEATKeT 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bekrbohm Thkk. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Tree; Messrs. 
Fernandes, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin. Dacre, G. Barrett, 
Allan, Watson, Hudson, Harwood, Rose, Hallard, F. Watson, 
Caravoglia. Crawley, Garry; Misses Rose Leclercq, Ivanova, 
and Mrs. T ree._ 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, RICHARD III. Mr. Edmund 
Tcarle; Messrs. W. S. Hardy, F. Scarth. Jones Finch, A. Gow 
Ben thick, A. Paumier, C. Grier, Cooke, Beresford, Jus. Cooke, 
C. Tingay, ▲. Lenn&rd ; Misses Osborne, Glynne, G. Harris, 
Goepel, and KateQinton. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, THE LIFE WE LIVE. Messrs. 
Charles Warner, Wilfred E. Shine, Henry Bedford, Ian 
Robertson, Walter Gay, Harry Evers field, and W. L. Abing¬ 
don ; Mrs. Dion Boudcault, Misses Brinsley Sheridan, 
Eliz abeth B essie, Lilian Millward, and Mary Rorke. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holies, V. Salisbury, and 
Nutcombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, Gianville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. _ _ _ 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Caktk. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE YICAR OF BRAY 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Oourtice Pounds: Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Bran dram. At 8, 
CA PTAIN BILLY. _ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willik Edouin. 

THIS EVENING, at a40, NIOBE ( ALT. SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paul ton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawt rey, &c. 

TERRY’’S^ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, Messrs. 
Edward Terry, Macintosh, Henry V. Esmond, H. De Lange, 
W. Lugg, G. Trent, Richardson, Cape, Maxwell, Sims, Bel- 
more, Brabourne; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Annie Hill, 
A. Mai tland, and E. Matthews. At 8.15, Musical Sketch by 
Miss Nellie Ganthony. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

TO-NIG HT, a t 8.45, Barrie’s new comic play, in three 
acts, WALKER, LONDON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors open at 7.30. Matinees of “Walker, 
London” and “ Daisy’s Escape” ev Saturdav and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box- 'd Uce 10 tal 5 _ 

VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY, at 2 30 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operat c t*i>ectaele, VENICE, 'I >1K BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Doois open at 12 and 6. Sign. Wn&nzi, Coppini, 
Lombardi, Bando, Brighetti, Campona, Giaeomotto, Verdoni, 
Bimbi, Correttim, &c.; Signonanas Moretti, Mecherini, 
C&rona, and 1,400 performers. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, *7, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 
Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 
CONSUMPTION tnd ASTHMA in .11 stages Instantly relieved by 

DE. LOOOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

which taste pleasantly, and give instant relief and a rapid cure to 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Colds, Whooping Cough, 
Phlegm, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat and Lungs. In 
Rheumatism and Nervous Pains “ they act like a charm.” Prioe 
la lid., 2a 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11a per box, of all Druggists. 


171*t Thousand. Price 8a. ed., 544 pages, with Diagrams. 

BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 

Principle* and Exercise*, 

With a Copious Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, 
adapted for Beading and Recitation. 

By D. C. BELL 

AND 

ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, F.E.LS. 
London: Rudder & Stoughton*, 27, Paternoster Bow. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 8d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by B. A. V-, 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loudon : ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, 
21 and 22, Euehital Stbut, E.C. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will bo 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

I-FOB SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 

6 Months 12 Months. 

£ s. d. 

For One Volume at a time.O 12 O 

(Xovels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


£ 

1 


a. 

O 


For Two Volumes 

n ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

... O 17 6 ... 
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11 

6 

( Novels 

in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
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IL—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR 
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COUNTRY BOOKSTALL- 





For One Volume at a time. . 

... O 12 O ... 

1 

1 

0 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 




For- Two Volumes 
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11 
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(Novels 

in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
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For Twelve ,, 
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III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, Ac 




For Twenty-four Volumes at a time . 

... 5 5 0 ... 

8 
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0 

For Thirty-six 
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... 8 0 O ... 

14 
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For Forty-eight 
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DI6BY, LONG Sc CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

REX, the Black Sheep. 

By M. B. HALL. 

With Frontispiece. 1 vol., 6#. [Just out. 


IN SIN or FOLLY t By Arthur Nestorien. 

1 vol., 68. 

The A thenatwm says: *‘ In Sin or Folly ? * is a true story. One may 
dip into the book with a frequent laugh at the somewhat forced smart¬ 
ness of the author.But the story is not to be demined with a few 

light laughs—it takes hold of the reader.In a word, it is original 

enough to be read.” _ 


NOTICE.-THE THIRD EDITION OF THE POPULAR NOVEL 
IS NOW READY AT EVERY RAILWAY BOOK8TALL IN 
THE KINGDOM. 


A MODERN MILKMAID. By the Author 

of “Commonplace Sinners,’* “Leslie," Ac. Picture boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

* Remarkable and powerful; and it certainly ought to be read, and 
read attentively."— National Observer. 

“An interesting story, very cleverly worked out ."—Saturday Review. 


MY SUITORS. By Ella March, lvol., 6s. 

“ A pretty story .abounding in incidents that are well conceived and 
well described. What is generally believed to have been an elopement 
fills a portion of tho book, and the village tattle about this affair is 
delightful. Other love affairs are related with spirit, and those chap¬ 
ters are particularly interesting which tell how the heroine became 
Lady Fane. The writer has the imagination to conceive a story that 
interests, and has told it carefully ana wolL"— Scotsman. 


A ROMANCE OF TnE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

LEGEND and ROMANCE. By George 

MOTLEY, lvol., 6s. 

“We should strongly advise novel readers to make themselves 
acquainted with ' Legend and Romance,’ because it is a story which 
retains one’s interest from start to finish. —Public Opinion. 

NEW IMPORTANT BI03RAPHICAL WORK. 

LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORA- 

TION: Lady Russell, Lady Warwick, Lady Maynard, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Godolphin. By Mrs. GRACE JOHNSTONE. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. I Just out. 


AUTHOR8 31SS. (Fiction, Travel , Poetry , dr.) 

suitable /or, Publication in Volume Form are invited to forward 
them for consideration. MSS. read within fourteen days of receipt, 
and, if approved, will be published in the coming season. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 

18, Bouvbkik Street, Fleet Street, London. 


CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 

NOW READY. 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LI8B0N. By 

HENRY FIELDING, Esq. Edited, with Introduction and Notea, 
by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With engraved 
Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition, 475 copies on hand-made 

y aper, price 7s. 6d. net, aud 25 copies [all subscribed for J on 
apanese vellum paper, price 15s. net 
Note.— The next vol. will be SWIFT’S “POLITE CONVERSATION.” 
Edited by Gecrok Saintsbikt. 

TWO DOGES of VENICE. Being a slight 

Sketoh of the LiTea and Times of Tomaso Moeenigo and Francesco 
Foacari. By ALETHEA WIEL. Author of “ Vittoria Colonua: a 
Study." Limited to 600 copies. Fcap. 4to, boards, with Ten Full- 
Page Illustrations, price 7s. 6<L 


ON LONELY SHORES, and other Rhymes. 

Bj JAMES LEIOn JOYNES. Small rto, board* Se. not. 


London: CHISWICK PRESS, Tool'. Couar, E.C. 


A copy of this work has graciously been accepted by 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

Just Published, in 3 volumes, 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

ryjR HUMBLE FRIENDS & FELLOW 

V_/ MORTALS. By Gordoi* Stables, M.D„ C.M., R.N., Author 
of “In Touch with Nature," “Our Friend the Dog," Ac., Ao. 

Vol. I. FRIENDS of HOMESTEAD and FARM. 

With 6 Illustrations by IIarkisox Weib. 

Vol. H. FRIENDS of HEARTH and HOME. With 

6 Ill nitrations by Harrison Weir. 

Vol. IH. FRIENDS in WOOD and FIELD. With 

6 Illustrations by Harrisok Weir. 

London: Snmux Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Limited. 
Price Is. 4d.; post free, Is. 7d. 

TAXATION 

1891-1898. 

A HISTOBY. 

An Inquiry into the Justice of the Means at present in 
force for raising the National Revenue, and. 
suggestions for reasonable ones. 


Ede», Remixctox & Co., 15, King Street, Covent Garden. 
Fourth Edition.—5s. 


"PROTOPLASM: Physical Life 

I Bj LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. 


and Law. 


Harrisox A Sons, Pall Mall. 


MR. G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE. 

(A Poem in Three Parts.) 

* Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

By GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit., 

Author of “ Ugone,” “ The Tragedy of Israel,” “ Stories of Wicklow,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

SATURBA1 REVIEW. — 1 “One in the Infinite ’oomprises some two hundred lyrics, varied in metre, full of 
music, not merely melodious, and unified by one dominant aim—the expression of the quest of truth by a 
passionate, inquiring, and restless spirit. The poem, indeed, may be described as the Book of Obstinate 
Questionings. It is impossible, even with liberal quotation, to give any idea of the energy and variety of the 

Poet’s survey of the field of experience and inquiry.A book we sincerely commend to thoughtful minds. 

There is much in the poet’s vivid and pathetic representation of the helplessness, the loneliness, and the strife of 
the ‘ one ’ that Bhould interest the many.” 

O VARBI AN.—" It is impossible to regard Mr. Armstrong’s long and carefully constructed poem otherwise 
than with sinoere respect. Throughout its 426 pages there is no diminution of vigour; the really striking variety 

in tone and metre keeps monotony afar off, and the gifts of melody and imagination are not denied.It 

presents many of the aspects in the great controversy between Faith and UnfaitU in a very forcible manner, and 

is always eloquent and impressive.No one without genuine poetic gifts could have written this long poem, 

which in vigour of thought and expression contrasts very strikingly with the dilettante verses of oar present-day 
poets.” 

LITERARY WORLB. —“ Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s philosophical poetry is full of spirit and animation. 

The verses are admirably turned, and the diction is choice, the imagery expressive.The return of the wander¬ 

ing aoul to its early faith, expanded from narrowness and deepened in charity, owning the sacredness of all those 
symbols through which reverent men have touched the garment’s hem, is elaborately traoed, and we leave it ‘ at 
death’s portal ’ when the storm and darkness of night ‘ melt in the scarlet radiancies of Mom.’ ” 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD.—" The poets die, but poetry is not dead. Though Bbownino has left us, 
and the Laureate bends under his eighty years, the age will not lack singers worthy to deal with its deepest 
questions, and to interpret its inmost soul. Mr. G. F. Savage-Abkbteonq has already found an appreciative 
audience, but his latest production, ‘ One in the Infinite,’ strikes so full upon life's most central problems, and 
depicts with such poetic intensity the soul-tragedy through which multitudes in the present day have bad to 
pass, that we feel it will be a distinct gain to those of onr readers who do not know the book to give them even 
so slight an acquaintance with it as the limits of an article can offer.” 

'THE INQUIRER. —“Thereis a wealth of suggestion in the book which will amply repay the earnest 
thinker, and to our mind the course of reflection is, on the whole, well-calculated to aid many who are perplexed 
to find their rest in a deeply religious faith.We have no hesitation in commending the book.” 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & OO. 


This day, in 3 vols., crown Svo, prioe l?s. net. 

MAKERS OF MODERN THOUGHT; 

Or, FIVE HUNDRED YEARS’ STRUGGLE (1200 a.d. to 1699 a.d.) BETWEEN 
SCIENCE, IGNORANCE, and SUPERSTITION. 

By DAVID NASMITH, Q.C., LL.B. (Lond.), and Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews). 

Containing Sketches of the lives and Writings of the following Emancipators of the European mind:— 
BACON, ROGEB. HUBS. LUTHER. SHAKESPEARE. DESCARTES. 

DANTE. GUTENBERG. RABELAIS. GALILEO. PASCAL. 

PETRARCH. CAXTON. LOYOLA. KEPLER. SPINOZA. 

BOCCACCIO. COLUMBU8. MONTAIGNE HARVEY. LOCKE. 

WICKLIPFE. MACHIAVELLt BRAHE. GROTIU8. NEWTON. 

CHAUCEE COPERNICUS. BACON, FRANCIS. HOBBES. 

London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Flbkt Stbbbt, E.C. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, prioe 6s. post free. 

BISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE BEFOBMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. 8KEA.TS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By OHAS. S. MIALL. 

Daily News says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the straggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

Rev. S. G. Grp. ax, D.D.. writes:—” All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
sill find herein most serviceable help." ... . ... . .. ,. ,... , 

Mr. J. Carvkli.Wiu.iams writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kina ,wMcn 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference snd for 
guidance.” _ 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fcrnival Street, E.C._ 


Now ready, price Ifl*. 

\ TREATISE on PHYSICAL OPTICS. 

A. By A. B. Basset, M.A., F.R.S. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. With 

numerous Examples. Vol. I., 10». 6d. ; Vol. II., 12a Cfl. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HYDRO- 

DYNAMICS and SOUND. 7 b. «d. 

Cambridge: Deiuiitox Bell & Co. 

London: Gao. Bell k Hons- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

1 volume, crown Svo, wrapper, price 6d. 


QADDUCEE verms PHARISEE: a 

O dication of Nco-Matcrialism. In two Essays. T. Costs 


Vin- 

Const axce 

Nad ex : a Study in Auto-Monism. IL Pseudo-Scientific Terrorism 
B y George M McCrik, Editor of “Farther Rcliqucs of Constance 
Nudcu." With an Appendix reprinted from “The Journal of .Mental 
•Science." __ 

Bic&EUb k Hon 1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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Works for the Library. 

THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In S vols., demy 8vo, 36 b. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbedmg, Author of “ life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished Commanders on 
Steel, 42s. 


T ine FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Library 
Edition, in demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Popular Edition, in 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedeo Guille- 

MTO In demy Svo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 

Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, £2 6 b. 6d. 

• • Also sold separately as followsVols. I. and II., 21s. 
Vol. HI., 10e. 6d.; Vol. IV., 16s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Rome from Ciesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 

POLB, FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. Edited bv 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, £6 6s. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FEUCITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 

MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 

(The EDINBURGH EDITION.) 

6 vols., small crown Svo. The Set, 30s.; or separately as 
under:— 

MARRIAGE. 2 vols., 10s. 

THE INHERITANCE. 2 vols., 10s. 
DESTINY. 2 vols., 10s. 

This Edition is printed from the Original Edition, corrected 
by the Author, of whom a Short Memoir is prefixed is 
•• Marriage.”_ 

LIBRARY EDITION OF 

JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 

(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITIONS.) 

In 6 vols., crown 8vo, 36s. 

Vol. 1. SENSE and SF.*' I3ILITY. 

Vol. 2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

Vol. 3. MANSFIELD PARK. 

Vol. 4. EMMA. 

Vol. 5. NOBTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUA¬ 
SION. 

Vol. 6. LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS, &c. With 
a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoreea. 


WARD & DOWNE Y'S LIST. 

NEW NOVELS. 

BY LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 

A WANDERING STAR. By Lady 

FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

[Ifmo ready. 

BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 

KING of the CASTLE. By G. Manville 

FENN, Author of “ One Maid’s Mischief,” Ac. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 

A MAN and a BROTHER. By Mrs. 

HERBERT MARTIN. Author of ‘‘Common Clay.” 

3 vols., crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 

BY C. T. C. JAMES. 

HOLY WEDLOCK. By 0. T. 0. James, 

Author of “ Humbling his Pride.” 1 vol., 6a. 

“ In many ways the subject is a difficult one: but it is dealt with by 
a hand both vigorous and tender .”—Notional Observer. 

“Mr. Jamea has written a brilliant book. The story is a sort of 
Impressionist study of ouo side of modem life. The canvas is small. 

but the observation and accuracy with which it is painted sre beyond 

all praise, and every character is made to lead up to the central idea. 

Saturday Renew. 

A NEW WORK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR 
C. D. YONGE. 

OUR GREAT MILITARY OOM- 

MANDERS (Marlborough, dive, Wellington, Napier, 
Gough, and Clyde). By the late Professor C. D. YONGE, 
Author of "Our Great Naval Commanders.” Crown 
Svo, 6a. 

“ On tho whole the work may be oordially commended.... .It will be 
found useful for reference by the military student, while the.general 
public can obtain no more accurate and sympathetic compendium of 
tho life-work of our modern military commanders.” 

Admiralty and Horse Guard* Gazette. 

** It will do very well for a boy who wishes to learn something about 
his country’s great commanders. This, bo it observed, is not trifling 
praise ."—Saturday Review. 

ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 
2 vols., demy Svo, 24s. An Index has now been added. 

“ The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are 
perhaps the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very 
well worth reading .”—Natwntl Observer. 

MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 

MADDEN. Edited by hia Son, T. M. MADDEN, M.D. 
Demy Svo, 7s. 

“ His visits to many climes and cities of men. his literary tastes, and 
his friendship with Lady Blessington, Count d’Orsay, and a host of 
other celebrities, furnish abundant material for a fascinating bio¬ 
graphy."— Time*. 

TWO YEARS amongst the SAVAGES 

of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on 
North Queensland. By W. D. PITCAIRN, F.R.G.S, 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

•• This is a capital work of travel. It records in an unpretentious 
fashion the experiences of a oouplo of years on the Coast of New 
Guinea and the neighbouring isles: it narrates some thrilling adven¬ 
tures by sea and land ; and the author, without having much litenuy 
polish, has a happy knack of telling his story clearly and dramatically. 

Morning Poet. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, and 

other Verses, By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra port 
Svo, printed by Constable en laid paper, rough odgea, 
buckram, gUt top, 6e. 

Also an Edition of 200 copies on Dutch hand-made large 
paper, price £1 Is. net. 

And an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese paper, 
price £2 2s. net. 

Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once. 


CARDINAL MANNING’S LIFE. 

CARDINAL MANNING: a Biography. 

By A. W. HUTTON, M.A. With Portrait and Biblio¬ 
graphy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 

W. E. NORRIS’S NOVELS 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS SHAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 
rHIRLBY HALL. 


xOHabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 


THE STORY of the LIFE of the DANISH ADVENTURER, 
JOHGEN JORGENSON. 

The CONVICT KING. By J. F. Hogan. 

With Five Illustrations from the Original Sketches by 
Jorgenson in the British Museum. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ We can cordially oommend this book to young and old; they will 
find it interesting, amusing, and instructive.’'—.Athenaeum. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

’TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW. By 

BARON DE MALORTTE. Demy 8vo, Se. 6d. 

“ We may safely say that people who care for curious characters, 
military adventures, and the byways of history and politics, will And 
few dufi pages in this book."— Spectator. 

A CRUISE on the FRIESLAND 

BROADS. By the Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 
New Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“There is a delightful freshness about this thoroughly unconven 
tional narrative .”—Land and Water. 

THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 

GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F, 
NI8BET, Author of “ Marriage and Heredity.” 1 vol 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book is a curious and interesting one."— Timet. 

“ Open its pages where one will one is confronted with matter of In¬ 
terest alike to the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertain¬ 
ment Saturday Review. 

MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; or, 

Some Aspects of Social Evolution. By J. F. NISBET. 
6s. 

“ A remarkable treatise."— Atheneeum. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Yokk St., Covent Garden, 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHORIOF “MBHALAH.” 

N the ROAR of the SEA: a Tale of 

the Cornish Coast. By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” &c. 8 vol*., crown 8vo. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS: 

More, Carlyle, Kingsley, Raskin, Sec. By H. DE B- 
GIBBINS, M.A., Author of “ The Industrial History of 
England.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AUTHOR OF “INDIAN IDYLLS.” 

IN TENT and BUNGALOW: Stories 

of Indian Sport and Society. By the Author of ” Indian 
Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

“ These sketches are without exception good.” 

Morning l\j»t. 


ROWLAND GREY. 

THE STORY of CHRIS. By Rowland 

GREY, Author of “ Lindenblumen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

“ Delightful by humour which is always genial, by pathos 
whioh is never strained, by lightness of touch and unfailing 
grace, by quick observation and life-like creation.”—Academy. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn 

DICKINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A book of distinct and delightful promise.” 

Court Circular. 

“ In various respects a unique and highly meritorious work. 
8trong originality and individuality characterise all its per¬ 
sonages.* ’— Freeman's Jou rnal. 

“ One of the most powerful stories we have met for many 
months .”—Yorkshire Post. 


A MONOGRAPH of the MYXO- 

GA8TRES. By GEORGE MABSEE. With 12 
Coloured Plates. Royal Svo, 18s. net. 

%* This is the only work in English on this important 
group. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES SIMEON. 

By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A., Principal of Bidley Hall. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

“An excellent pieoe of work. Simeon’s career is strikingly 
revealed in this very readable volume .”—Saturday Eeriev. 


AIR and WATER. By Pro£ V. B. 

LEWES, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ The subject is one of universal interest, and Prof. Lewes 
has comprassed a vast amount of scientific information into a 
very small compass .”—Manchester Examiner. 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Street, W.C. 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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not to the Editoe. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D. 
By George A. Aitken. (Oxford: Claren¬ 
don Press.) 

Me. Aitken deserves to occupy a very high 
place among the accurate and industrious 
writers of biographical studies. His capacity 
for taking pains knows no limits ; and if he 
is once supplied with a clue which may 
unravel a vexed question of history, his 
energy does not slacken until it has been 
followed to the extremest points of enquiry. 
The life of Arbuthnot does not furnish so 
many subjects for investigation for him as 
were contained in the Memoir of Sir Richard 
Steele which he published a year or two since, 
but it cannot be charged against him that he 
has neglected to prosecute his researches in 
any question likely to reward him for his 
trouble. His labour sometimes ends in the 
destruction of an incident established in 
literature many generations ago, and re¬ 
peated even unto this day by successive 
writers with less desire for accuracy than he 
possesses. This is the case with regard to 
the statement that, on leaving Scotland, the 
first place at which Arbuthnot endeavoured 
to practise was Dorchester. It is dismissed 
by Mr. Aitken as “ without confirmation,” 
and with it must go into the limbo of for¬ 
getfulness the pleasant story that the Doctor 
was met by a friend when riding away from 
the town, and when asked where he was 
going gave utterance to the remark—“ Any¬ 
where ; but away from, Dorchester, for there 
a man can neither die nor live ”! More fre¬ 
quently his diligence succeeds in proving 
something which hitherto has only been 
matter of doubt, or in ascertaining some 
fact which had not even been suspected. 
Mr. Aitken has discovered that in the 
Michaelmas term of 1694 Arbuthnot, then 
aged 27, entered the walls of University 
College, Oxford, as a fellow commoner, and 
that his object in adopting this new line of 
profession was to act as companion and 
private tutor to the oldest son of a city 
alderman. Such a proceeding was not un¬ 
common then or even at a later date, and it 
probably gave the Scotch tutor the means 
of taking his degree in medicine at St. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Aitken has gleaned from a good 
many sources to enrich his work ; but the 
letters from the Ballard Manuscripts at the 
Bodleian, which Arbuthnot sent to Dr. 
Charlett, the chief news-gatherer at the 
University, are among the most valuable 
of his gatherings. In them many an inter¬ 
esting allusion comes to light. The diffi¬ 
culties about the royal grants of land to the 


king’s favourites from Holland, the scandals 
concerning Sir John Germain and the simo- 
niacal bishop of St. David’s (the latter of 
whom found a cautious defender in the city 
magnate), the magnificent entry of the Vene¬ 
tian ambassadors into London, and the diffi¬ 
culties in the exchange and scarcity of money, 
as well as the debased character of that in 
circulation—these are but a few of the topics 
on which he descants to his friend at Oxford. 
Arbuthnot’s letters are full of life and of an 
engaging simplicity. A perusal of them 
cannot fail to raise his character in the esti¬ 
mation of every candid mind, and his com¬ 
munications differ from those of Pope in the 
fact that there is no trace of their being 
“ doctored.” Not less in number or in 
importance are the letters which Mr. W. H. 
Baillie has permitted to be transcribed and 
published by Mr. Aitken. They are most 
of them addressed to Arbuthnot by his chief 
friends in literary circles, and they have 
descended to their present possessor, 
through some medical relatives of great 
eminence, from the Doctor’s great neices. 
Now after the lapse of nearly two centuries 
they are for the first time disclosed to the 
public gaze. 

Arbuthnot’s acts of kindness were 
incessant. He seems never to have wearied in 
doing good to those in distress, and every 
additional fact about him with which we are 
favoured serves to deepen the belief that in 
his character there was no trace of gall. Two 
of his letters, dated from the Greyhound 
Inn at Maidenhead, show his concern 
at the death of his friend, Dr. Gregory, 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
who, while on his way to London in a 
dj'ing condition, had sent for the doctor. 
A little later he interests himself in Berke¬ 
ley’s progress by a letter of introduction to 
Sir Hans Sloane, and obtains from Harley 
a present of one hundred pounds for Dr. 
Joseph Bingham "as an encouragement to 
go on with ye Antiquities of ye church." 
Although he was never in a position of 
great affluence, he offers to put two hundred 
pounds at Swift’s service, and his letters to 
the dean breathe everywhere the purest 
friendship. When Swift went to Ireland 
on the Queen’s death in an agony of despair 
on the failure of all his hopes, he sent 
his friend a letter threatening to forget 
him, which elicited an answer written “with 
tears in his eyes.” 

In an age of high-living and constant 
card-playing, Arbuthnot loved a good dinner 
and a game at cards. The references to 
ombre and piquet come across us in every 
section of this memoir. Even when he was 
endeavouring to prolong his life by a sojourn 
on the breezy heights of Hampstead, it is 
recorded that he had “ parties at cards 
every night.” His “bin 1 ’ was a subject 
of universal fame among his friends, and in 
his letters to a friend who was staying at 
Bath to “ recover his beef stomack, he 
dwells with especial gusto on the stores of 
“Pontack” which his cellar had once con¬ 
tained. These pleasures, when coupled 
with a disregard of healthy exercise, bring 
in their train a succession of severe penal¬ 
ties. Arbuthnot was for many years racked 
with attacks of stone, but neither these 
sharp spasms of pain nor his anxiety for the 


provision of his(family could permanently de¬ 
press his spirits. He knew that he was 
dying, hoped that every night daring the last 
six months of his life would be his last, but 
still found strength to “ enjoy the comforts 
of life with his usual cheerfulness.” 

The memoir and bibliography of Arbuth¬ 
not’s writings occupy less than two hundred 
pages, but they abound in curious refer¬ 
ences to the lesser luminaries of this illus¬ 
trious period. The notes of Mr. Aitken on 
these personages are on most occasions 
sufficiently full and to the point. In one 
of Arbuthnot’s letters he speaks of Curll, 
the bookseller, who published memoirs as 
soon as their subjects were dead, and dubbs 
him “ one of the new terrors of death.” 
“This,” says the editor’s note, “appears to be 
the source of the saying that Curu’s biogra¬ 
phies had added a new terror to death.” It is 
much more than that, for it is the original 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s celebrated sarcasm on 
Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors.” 
Over the writings of Arbuthnot hangs a veil 
I of obscurity which Mr. Aitken has had 
some difficulty in raising. They were nearly 
all anonymous; and while some of his 
writings have been assigned to others, to 
him hgve been attributed several which did 
not come from his pen. I doubt if, with 
the exception of “The History of John 
Bull,” their attraction has lasted to these 
days. Were I asked to produce the best 
specimen of the doctor’s composition, I 
should select his crushing epitaph on Colonel 
Francis Chartres, the “ chartered libertine ” 
of his time. 

W. P. Couetney. 


Marah. By Owen Meredith [Lord Lyttonj. 
(Longmans.) 

Bitter and brilliant has been Lord Lytton’s 
muse, and at the last he called her Marah. 

“ If thou art still a griefless girl or boy, 

In love with life, and ignorant of lore’s grave, 
Bead not herein! For thee no gilt have I, 

And be thou thankful that no gift I hare ! 

But if time’s wayworn traveller thou art, 

Hail, pilgrim! ’ Tis for thee this book was writ. 
The same sad pilgrimage, tho' far apart, 

We two have made, and know the pain of it.” 

The volume contains four series of lyrics. 
Here first sings Love with his “ Christian 
tears and Pagan kisses,” triumphant even 
to death. But soon “ the world has tangled 
in its web Love’s wings.” The woman does 
not understand her lover, but pets him for 
“ Rubies and Pearls.” Then the deception 
is acknowledged, but veiled decently. Let 
our looks be fond, though our hearts are 
cold. 

“ How sad were life, if bitter truth went bare ! 
And what were love itself without such lies P ” 

And finally life becomes so grey that storms 
cannot arouse it, and “ dulness, terribly 
intensified, makes terror dull.” We are 
haunted by “the ghost of Pain, whose 
name is now Ennui.” 

“ I have search’d the universe, beneath, above, 
And everywhere with this importunate lyre 
Have wander’d desperately seeking Love, 

But everywhere have only found Desire.” 

Such is the philosophy of an age that has 
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lost the dreams of its youth, and remembers 
that even they were bitter. This is 


“ THB ONLY DIFFERENCE. 


“ I deem’d you truest of the true, 

And loved you. Now I see 
That you were treacherous thro’ and thro’. 

And love you still, woe’s me ! 

“ The only difference is this : 

The gilt is off the chain, 

And what was once a golden bliss 
Is now an iron pain.” 

Long ago in “ The Wanderer ” Lord 
Lytton declared that the “ Canticle of 
Love” was sung alike by the angels of 
heaven and the spirits of hell. Therefore, 
perhaps, is it that he has himself sung of 
little else on earth. The passion of love 
gave intensity to his first work “ Clytemn- 
estra,” it pervaded “ Lucille,” and having 
disturbed the political dreams of “ Orval, 
played a leading part also in “ Glenaveril.” 
In the delightful “After Paradise, or 
Legends of Exile” we learn its origin. 
Adam and Eve gazed back on Eden from 
the desert, and at Adam’s request the Arch¬ 
angel’s sword was flashed before his eyes to 
banish from his memory the lost paradise. 
But as the sword was raised the Serpent 
whispered to the woman, “ Look not.” 

“ And there, 

In Eve’s shut eyes whate’er on earth is left 
Of Eden—faint reflections of it, fair 
Fallacious phantoms of a bliss bereft 
Of all reality—escaped the Btroke 
That from remembrance all the rest dispell’d. 


lyrics will fully sustain his poetic reputa¬ 
tion. It is mentioned in the preface that 
another volume, to which Mr. Blunt also 
alludes, is shortly to be published, but that 
Lord Lytton’s last moments were occupied 
with Marah, of which the epilogue, like that 
of his favourite poet’s Asolando, seems 
almost prophetic. 

“ But I and my songs, for awhile, 

As together away on the wing 
We are borne with a sigh or a smile, 

Have been given this message to sing— 

“ The Now is an atom of Band, 

And the Near is a perishing clod; 

But Afar is as Faery land, 

And Beyond is the bosom of God.” 

Reginald Brimley Johnson. 


11 And still Eve’s daughters in their looks retain 
Those mirror’d mockeries their mother’s eyes 
Bequeath’d them, tho’ the Paradise they feign 
Is now a long-forbidden Paradise. 

Reveal'd in Woman’s gaze Man seems to see 
The wisht-for Eden he hath lost. He deems 
That Eden still in Woman’s self must be. 

And he would fain re-enter it. 


“ No more, 0, nevermore, those steps of his, 

Whose progress is but a progressive pain, 

The Paradise they seek may reach and rove! 

Yet still the search is sweet, albeit in vain ; 

It lasts for ever, and men call it Love.” 

This “ legend of love” contains the view 
of its deceptiveness which is the keynote of 
Lord Lytton’s later treatment of this subject, 
and is even traceable in “ Lucille.” The love 
portrayed in Marah is of the body rather 
than the soul, it is founded on the “ ruins 
of man’s will,” and its votaries are “ zealous 
artisans,” not artists. 

But, as of old, Lord Lytton’s verses are 
fluent and musical. Mr. Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt has compared h :, n to an improvisatore, 
and this volume contains the faults and 
merits peculiar to such a style, now free and 
vigorous, now tame and diffuse. In lyrical 
work he does not fall into what Mr. R. L, 
Stevenson has happily called the “ loose 
cavalry manner” of his longer narrative 
poems, but one looks in vain for the minute 
perfection which it was not perhaps in his 
nature to achieve. Neither has he escaped 
the “ old outworn not ” of alliteration, in 
which Mr. George Meredith discovered him 
in 1868. 

The subject-matter and the treatment 
adopted in Marah do not give scope for that 
increased width of sympathy and delicacy 
of observation to which his later work has 
borne witness; but in cunning workmanship, 
daring imagination, and clear thought these 


Element* of Economics of Industry. Being 
the First Volume of “Elements of 
Economics.” By Alfred Marshall. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

The title of this book invites comparison of 
it with the Economics of Industry (1879)* 
written by the same author in conjunction 
with Mrs. Marshall. The earlier book was 
an attempt to construct, on the lines laid 
down in Mill’s Political Economy, a theory of 
Value, Wages, and Profits, which should 
include the chief results of the work of the 
present generation of economists.”—Prefaoe. 

It has been for the last dozen years the best 
short text-book for that part of the subject 
which it has covered. In 1890, Prof. Marshall 
published his Principles of Economics ,f in 
which his views on the same part of the 
subject were stated in much greater detail, 
and with the added maturity of ten more 
years of reflection. 

In the Principles our author achieved two 
tasks. He summed up, sifted out, and put 
in order the results of the desultory 
economic discussions carried out in this 
country since Mill’s death; and he made 
contributions of his own to economic theory. 
If the original contributions are sometimes 
hard to distinguish from the summary, it is 
because Prof. Marshall has himself played 
a great part in the discussions of the last 
twenty years, and so many of his suggestions 
have been received with favour that they 
have now the appearance of common 
property. Moreover, the wisdom of the 
wise is often shown in their use of the 
hints of others. Prof. Marshall’s treatment 
of Cournot’s theory of Monopoly Price is 
one instance of this wisdom among a great 
many (see Principles, p. 485 n., first edition). 
Political economy can only make progress 
if economic writers are willing in this way 
to co-operate with one another. 

“The present book, though it supersedes 
the Economics of Industry, is not an expan 
sion of that book, but, on the contrary, is an 
abridgment of the greater Principles of 
Economics. The abridging implies no Pro¬ 
crustean truncation of the arguments. As 
the author well says ( Elements , Pref.): “the 
difficulty of an argument would be increased 
rather than diminished by curtailing it and 
leaving out some of its steps.” The larger 
book is made into the smaller in a much 


* Reviewed by the late Cliffe Leslie in the 
Academy of November 2, 1879, 


t See Academy, August 80, 1890. 


better way—by the entire omission of dis¬ 
cussions on minor points or points of too 
great subtlety for junior students. The 
square brackets that were planted at intervals 
up and down the Economics of Industry, to 
show the “very junior” students what to 
avoid till they were older, have happily 
(almost all of them) disappeared in the 
Elements. There is also some little change 
of terms : “ Earnings and Interest Fund,” 
for example, occurs no longer. But enough 
remains the same in the two books to show 
that the leading ideas of the Economics of 
Industry were the germ of the system pre¬ 
sented in the Elements. 

The divisions of the new volume follow 
the lines of the Principles, and are as follows: 
First come two Books that might perhaps 
with advantage be made into one, a “ pre¬ 
liminary survey” (Book I.), and “ funda¬ 
mental notions ” (Book II.). The first 
includes, besides glimpses of history (ch. 
i.-iii.), three chapters that really deal with 
fundamental notions, namely the definition 
and method of economics, and the nature 
of a social and economic law. The second 
Book analyses the notions of Wealth, Pro¬ 
duction, Capital, &c. 

We then come (in Book III.) to the very 
pulse of the machine. The activity of the 
industrial world turns on consumption and 

S reduction, or (what is roughly equivalent) 
emand and supply. The nature of Demand 
is the subject of the third book. Since 
Mill’s death, Jevons had forced English 
economists to add new chapters to the theory 
of Demand; and in Prof. Marshall’s work 
the said theory includes a doctrine of wants 
and satisfactions, of utility total and final, of 
the relation of present and future needs, 
and (generally) a complete theory of con¬ 
sumption. 

There follows, in its primer turn, the 
theory of Production or Supply (Book IV.), 
considered largely on the lines laid down 
by Mill, under the heads of production from 
land, supply of labour, division of labour, 
&c.; but there are links of connexion with 
Consumption or Demand that were not 
introduced by Mill. For example, as 
marginal utility determines demand, 
marginal disutility controls supply. The 
peculiarities and complications of modern 
industry are also much more fully treated 
than by either Mill or Jevons. 

Coming to Book V. we see the two 
principles, Demand and Supply, brought 
together and exerting on each other a 
mutual influence, each determining and 
each determined. The distinction of long 
and short periods of time is shown to be 
very important in this connexion. 

“ The character of the markets varies with the 
area of space over which they extend; but it 
varies even more with the length of time of 
which account is taken; and we shall find that, 
if the period is short, the supply is limited to 
the stores which happen to be at hand; if the 
period is longer, the supply will be influenced 
by the cost of producing the commodity in 
question; and, if the period is very long, this 
cost will be influenced by the cost of producing 
the labour and the material things required for 
producing the commodity ” (pp. 208-9). 

This book takes account both of the tem¬ 
porary and the “ normal ” equilibria of 
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demand and supply here indicated, though 
the term “ normal ” is (it should he added) 
applied even to the equilibrium of a short 
period, and is as purely relative as “ long ” 
and “ short ” have been since the origin of 
language. Some of Prof. Marshall’s most 
skilful analyses occur in this book : for 
example, that of composite and joint demand 
and supply, and that of monopoly price. 

In Book VI. (“Value, or Distribution 
and Exchange ”), labour, capital, and land 
are viewed in their relation to each other, 
both on the side of demand and of supply; 
and the reasoning goes to show that 

“the amount of the commodity and its price, 
amounts of the several factors or agents of 
production used in making it, and their prioes 
—all these elements mutually determine one 
another, and, if any external cause should alter 
any one of them, the effect of the disturbance 
extends to all the others ” (p. 255). 

The volume concludes with a chapter on 
the ’ nature, prospects, and economic in¬ 
fluence of Trades Unions. In this chapter, 
which may perhaps be regarded as one of 
the first fruits of the Labour Commission, 
the Elements take a step in advance of the 
Principle*, and are pro tanto the nearer to 
being a complete text-book. The aim of 
the author is nere 

“ to inquire whether, by a judicious use of the 
threat of temporarily withholding the supply 
of labour, unions can force employers, and 
through them the community at large, to pay 
higher wages [permanently] ” (p. 380). 

After balancing arguments and counter¬ 
arguments, the author decides that on the 
whole the direct influence of Unions on wages 
is small in comparison with that of “ the 
great economic forces of the age ” (p. 405). 
The advantage secured only for a particular 
trade is usually at the expense of another 
trade (pp. 407, 369, &c.). Though, as a 
Labour Commissioner, Prof. Marshall has 
an embarrassing riches of figures and facts 
at command in reference to these questions, 
he himself trusts little to mere facts. (See 
especially p. 371, where he refuses their 
verdict on the effect of reduced hours of 
labour.) 

The main drawback of this volume is 
the drawback of both the others—they are 
three First Volumes. Even the question 
of the power of Trades Unions to raise 
wages permanently cannot be wholly settled 
without the consideration of International 
Trade. But International Trade, Banking, 
Currency, Bimetallism, and Taxation are 
reserved for the second volumes, which (we 
may hope) will not be long delayed. 

If these Element* become really a guide 
to younger students, and not simply a text 
for the leotures of their teachers, the fact 
will be to the credit of the present generation. 
Prof. Marshall puts as much of hard argument 
into a single book of his volume as the late 
Prof. Fawcett into his whole Manual. There 
are also many strange terms to be mastered, 
such as Quasi-Bent, • Consumer’s Rent, the 
Law of Substitution. “ Normal” itself, 
which seems a familiar word, is not really 
the easier on that account; and the sug¬ 
gestion is made (with all diffidence) that the 
average reader might sometimes gain by 
leaving out the term altogether. For 


example, in the new chapter (on Trades 
Unions) we read : 

“ The wage of labour of any kind tends, like 
the value of a material commodity, to a position 
of equilibrium, at which the amount wmch will 
be normally demanded is equal to that which 
will be normally supplied ” (p. 381). 

According to definition (p. 41), “ normal ’’ is 
the adjective of “ law ” (used to avoid the 
already compromised “legal”); and an 
economic law is the statement that under 
certain conditions a certain course of action 
may be expected from the members of an 
industrial group. It expresses the fact that 
certain causes acting on a group of human 
beings tend to produce certain effects. 
“ Normal demand,” therefore, should mean 
“ such demand as arises under certain con¬ 
ditions, on the part of an industrial group.” 
This becomes more definite when we refer 
to another passage (p. 228), where we are 
told that the term “normal” must always be 
used with an (expressed or understood) clause 
of interpretation, to indicate whether the 
conditions are those of a short, a long, or 
an intermediate period. Light is also 
thrown on the subject by the passage 
(p. 232), where “ normal supply price ” is 
explained as the price which is just sufficient 
to make people produoe a certain aggregate 
amount; it is the marginal cost price of 
production. But this very cost price may 
be higher or lower, according to the amount 
demanded (p. 230, &c.). 

It might, therefore, be far from clear to 
a young student in what sense he was to 
understand “normally demanded,” and 
“ normally supplied” in the passage above 
quoted in reference to wages. Left to 
himself, he could not go very far astray, 
it is true, if, instead of pursuing his clue 
from chapter to chapter, he understood the 
word in the current popular sense, namely, 
“ as a rule,” which no doubt might then 
suggest to him the interpretation “ under 
given conditions.” Assuming the uniformity 
of human nature, economists have usually 
argued that under “ given ” conditions men 
tend to act in a “given” manner. The 
divergency between historical and theoretical 
economists has been as to the possibility of 
making sure that we fully know what the 
given conditions are, and that we ever find 
the same conditions given twice. 

It is easier to treat facts by themselves, 
or principles by themselves, than to present 
both together; but “ hard is the good,” and 
Prof. Marshall has chosen the harder and 
more excellent way. 

J. Bonak. 


Essays from “ Blackwood." By the late 
Anne Mozley. (Blackwood.) 

These essays are of a comparatively recent 
date; but they have a certain old-fashioned 
air, far from unpleasing to those of us who 
find some of the new fashions in literature 
a little trying. Miss Mozley was not a 
“ stylist,” that blessed word and the thing 
which it denotes being non-existent in the 
days of her finest literary activity; but she 
had what the stylist generally lacks-—a style, 
by which is to be understood a literary 
method and manner dominated unconsciously 


by innate individuality, not consciously 
moulded by a strain after certain effects. 
Her first thought clearly was for what she 
had to say; or rather this was her only 
thought, anything worthy in the mere 
vehicle of expression coming naturally as 
the unsought spontaneous graee which 
adorns any utterance that has individuality, 
sanity, harmony, and lucidity. Many bril¬ 
liant things have been written about style, 
but nothing has been written that is more 
absolutely true than certain sentences to be 
found near the beginning of Miss Mozley’s 
essay on La Bruyere. 

“It is, in truth, the characteristic of all good 
books of this class [works of observation and 
reflection], and that in a special sense, that 
nobody could have written them but their 
authors. . . . Good writing is exact writing. 
It is delineation and thought sensitively true in 
touch and outline; and to express a man’s own 
conceptions, he has in a certain sense to invent 
his own medium. Every good style is instinct 
with a double truth—the thing drawn and the 
artist who draws it. He does not—that is, he 
ought not—to aim at anything but the render¬ 
ing of his subject; but he can only do this in 
his own way. His truth becomes a truism in 
another’s wording; his discoveries vanish unless 
he himself declares them. For old as is the 
study of humanity, nothing is tolerable that 
can be written about it unless it has flashed on 
some mind as a new thought, and been delivered 
with that close, careful rendering which makes 
style and thought inseparable and almost 
convertible terms.” 

There could be no better description of 
good literary work than this, nor would it be 
possible to give a more adequate account of 
the quality which characterises Miss Mozley’s 
own performances. She had none of the 
fine intuition of genius, none of the intel¬ 
lectual agility of highly vitalised talent; 
her gift was that of a clear, bright intelli¬ 
gence which never failed to reflect truthfully, 
though with varying sharpness of outline. 
Her chief virtue was intellectual, her most 
prominent defect was literary; she was 
always sane, but she was frequently heavy- 
handed and occasionally even long-winded. 
She had the defect of that thoroughness 
which one can well believe must have 
characterised her whole life—the tendency to 
overdo, to foroe completeness into super¬ 
fluity. The best essays in the book are the 
first and the fourth—“Social Hyperbole” 
and “ La Bruyere,” from which a quotation 
has been given—the one a bright, shrewd, and 
sometimes almost subtle study in social criti¬ 
cism, the other a piece of literary exposition— 
a “ literary portrait,” as George Gillfillan 
would have called it—which may be re¬ 
garded as a model of the class of work 
to which it belongs. In these papers the 
expression never overruns the central and 
significant thought; but it is by no means 
certain that their praise can be awarded un¬ 
reservedly to any one of the remaining half- 
j dozen Blackwood essays. For many years 
' Miss Mozley contributed to the Saturday 
Review ; and one cannot help wishing that 
such essays as those on “ The Four Ages,” 
“Temper,” and “Schools of Mind and 
Manners,” had been written for the weekly 
journal, with its necessary compactness of 
treatment, instead of for the more expatiatory 
Mag a. The thought in these papers is from 
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first to last not only just, but perfectly 
relevant, and it is impossible to lay the 
finger upon this or that paragraph and 
declare that it were better away; but one is 
nevertheless conscious of the flatness of 
effect caused by unduly sustained emphasis. 
Miss Mozley, to employ a homely illustra¬ 
tion, committed the blunder of a showman 
who, having one unique object of interest 
and various other objects which are simply 
uncommon, exhibits them all in the same 
chamber. She never wrote without having 
one thought which seemed to her specially 
worthy of expression; but she allowed its 
worthiness to be somewhat eclipsed by its 
association with a number of auxiliary 
thoughts which, without fixing attention 
upon themselves, serve to divert it from their 
chief. 

This criticism applies in some degree to 
the essay on “Illustration,” but it is so 
strong in genuine literary interest that to 
charge it with over-elaboration seems almost 
ungrateful. The subject has a real fresh¬ 
ness; for though much has been written 
about the metaphor, simile, and other 
figures of speech, as figures pure and simple, 
only occasional and passing attention has 
been paid to their true raison d'etre, which 
is not merely aesthetic but intellectual—the 
fortification or elucidation of thought. That 
Miss Mosley’s treatment is discursive and 
unsystematic is not a grave objection. She 
aimed at writing not a treatise, but an essay 
of the freer kind; and the very lack of 
system and definable purpose, the constant 
deviation from formal exposition into obiter 
dicta, is more than compensated by a stimu¬ 
lating suggestiveness which makes the article 
very enjoyable. 

“Hymns of the Populace” and “The 
Poets at Play ” are readable enough, but 
being simply fragmentary comments upon 
selected examples of revivalist hymns and 
poetical jeux <Pesprit, were hardly worth re¬ 
printing. Nor has the review of Adam Bede, 
from mat short-lived periodical Bentley's 
Quarterly Miscellany, any permanent value 
as a whole; and it would have sufficed to 
quote in the introduction its one historically 
interesting passage—the passage in which 
Miss Mozley gave such sufficient and con¬ 
vincing reasons for assigning a feminine 
personality to the author who was then 
known only by her masculine pseudonym. 
The brief and tasteful memoir contributed 
by a relative, and supplemented by a few 
pages of reminiscence from the pen of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, presents a gracious 
and winning picture of the woman who, 
without a single egoistic utterance, makes 
her habitual modes of thought and feeling 
so pleasantly manifest in the essays that 
follow; and while the book is in no sense 
remarkable, it has a charm absent from 
many weightier performances. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Old Touraine. The Life and History of the 
famous Chateaux of France. By T. A. 
Cook. In 2 vols. (Percival.) 

This book will form an acceptable gift for 
British tourists. It is in the well-known 
style of Mrs. Macquoid, and there is no 


style they like better. Begarded from any 
other point of view, it is a laborious work of 
supererogation: an ill-advised attempt at 
the impossible and undesirable. 

We are not surprised to learn that 
hitherto no English or French writer has 
anticipated Mr. Cook in his fantastic 
project, which is to identify each castle 
with some historical “ moment ” or person¬ 
age, arrange the castles in an arbitrary 
onler, and on their ruins build a continuous 
History of France from the tenth to the 
seventeenth century. Five minutes reflec¬ 
tion would convince him of the absurdity of 
Castellated History. Nay, if he looks into 
his book he will see how disloyal he has 
perforce been to his ideal. As he visits 
each chateau he by no means confines him¬ 
self to its “ moment,” but traces its life 
from its mythical first stone to its final ruin 
in the Bevolution. This is guide-book, not 
continuous French history. On the hand, 
aa somehow the “ moments ” are not by any 
means continuous or even consecutive (nay, 
too often coincident), he is always filling up 
the gaps by reciting the bare skeleton of 
history as though quoting from a school 
primer. It has not occurred to him that 
the ignorant tourist is hardly likely to be 
grounded in history by these desultory 
sketches. Surely, if any one sets out for 
Touraine with a taste for historical associa¬ 
tions, he will not unnaturally (if previously 
ignorant) fortify himself by studying a 
French History or at least a Primer, and 
purchasing a good guide-book wherein he 
will find, just when he requires it, all that 
is valuable in Mr. Cook’s book, more 
concisely, accurately, and conveniently put. 
These pseudo-guidebooks are not, only 
useless to the educated explorer, but in¬ 
tensely exasperating. They tell us at 
wearisome length what we know already; 
they are always inaccurate; such grain as 
they offer is lost among the chaff; their 
style is invariably affected and tedious. Of 
course when sound specialists like Petit and 
Arthur Young, or men of graceful genius 
like Curzon or Stevenson, allow us to join 
them on their tours they are always delight¬ 
ful and instructive—for when are they not ? 
—but such cases are rare. A guide-book 
is a good thing, and so is a personal 
narrative of a tour; but a mixture of the 
two is rarely successful. 

Books like Old Touraine are not only 
very fatiguing, but by their unpleasant 
manner and style they spoil one’s own 
recollections of beautiful places and vul¬ 
garise the great figures of history; it is, 
therefore, no small merit to have read 
half the first volume and dipped here 
and there into the second. The most 
pleasing feature we met with was the un¬ 
tiring zeal of the author, and his genuine 
belief in his subject and himself. He has 
carefully explored the district and ransacked 
the chateaux. He has not only consulted 
the best guide-books and local publications, 
but obtained personal assistance from several 
local antiquaries. Moreover, he has laid 
a good foundation of history from more 

f eneral works. All this is most creditable, 
ut it is not enough. The general reader 
will be struck by the air of prodigious 
learning both in the text and notes, but we 


fear it is illusory. Brantome he seems to 
have read, and perhaps some other originals, 
but the frequent and familiar references to 
obscure and out-of-the-way authorities we 
suspect are mostly second-hand. Early 
French history and literature, architecture, 
painting, and art generally form a some¬ 
what ambitious programme, and since the 
author but last year was still an under¬ 
graduate, his learning must perforce be rela¬ 
tive. Of the essential subject, architecture, he 
has but a slender knowledge; and when lie 
dispenses with the props of Viollet le Due, 
Petit, and Mrs. Pattison, he stumbles (see 
the note vol. ii. p. 38, and compare the 
description vol. i. p. 132 of the carving 
“ like the tracery, of lace upon a lady’s 
handkerchief ” with the engraving which 
stares it in the face). As to heraldry, an 
impaled shield (very badly drawn) is de¬ 
scribed as “ quartered.” 

The descriptions of the chateaux are 
pleasantly enthusiastic, but fail to bring 
back the scenes to our mind. On refer¬ 
ring to our own recollections, sketches, 
ana notes, we find many obvious and 
important points omitted by Mr. Cook. 
Take Loches for example — perhaps the 
loveliest, dreamiest, most picturesque littlo 
bijou town in all France, at least before the 
railway came there. Somehow all the 
charm evaporates in Mr. Cook’s chatter 
about Fulke Nerra, Agnes, and Louis Onzo. 
In the old castle he does not notice those 
curious life-sized figures scraped in low 
relief after a Byzantine style on the walls 
in the Tour des Prisonniors. (We omitted 
to test the jailer’s story that they were 
portraits of the English princes, &c., carved 
by the English prisoners in the fifteenth 
century; so information would have been 
acceptable.) We, too, were shown the 
very hook from which the iron cage of 
La Balue hung, and the very spyhole whore 
(so the jailer said) Louis used to go “ pour 
le lorgner ” ; but as we knew that chroniclers 
(with Bajazet in their mind’s eye) had 
caged him in more castles than one, and as 
Louis was too practical and thrifty a man 
to fit an iron cage into a small pitch-dark 
dungeon the shape of an inverted pudding 
basin, entered only by a door high above 
the floor, we were more incredulous than 
Mr. Cook. His visit must have been 
rather hurried, for he merely mentions 
without comment the Beffroi de St. 
Antoine — a most imposing and harmon¬ 
ious composition of the sixteenth century, 
as fine as any in the Leonnais; and 
does not even notice the charming Benais- 
sance fragment at the Chancellerie, nor the 
fine gate-tower on the river. Nor does he 
seem to have crossed the meadows to the 
famous royal abbey of Beaulieu-lcz-Loches. 
And did we not about 1876 taste some 
wonderful game pies at the inn, and was 
not the host Hereditary Grand Pie-maker of 
France by patent of Charles VII., and did 
he not tell us about his “ exportation A 
Paris et A l’etranger” under that proud 
title, with much more gossip quite in Mr. 
Cook’s line which we now forget ? Enough 
about Loches. Poor as oar memory is, it 
enables us to supplement the author’s re¬ 
searches in this one case, which is but a 
sample of others. 
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To test his accuracy, suppose we turn to clear statement is better than a page of 
the first pages of the second volume. We allusion, and a pinch of good grammar 
find (p. 15) a dispute “ brought to light worth more than a ton of bad rhetoric, 
again in the National Assembly ” in 1733. The labour he has given to this book, which 
On p. 16 we have “Renee, Comte de Ville- contains a great deal of good stuff, is 
neuve.” The fact that Catherine de Medicis remarkable. It is because we consider it so 


happened to build her long gallery at 
Ohenonceaux over the arches of the bridge 
suggests to Mr. Cook this profound archaeo¬ 
logical discovery—“ Touraine is a country 
of strange and varied habitations; if the 
holes and caverns at Rochecorbon and 
Saumur suggested Troglodytes, there is in 
Chenonceaux an equal resemblance to the 
lake-dwellings of an earlier age” (p. 5, 
note). The masquerades of Henri III. in 
female costume (p. 11) gives occasion to 
another scientific note: “Anthropologists 
may have noticed ”—if they have not, Mr. 
Cook has—“ a ‘ survival ’ of these extra¬ 
ordinary freaks of costume ”—namely, those 
of the court of Henri III.—“ in the peculiar 
fondness of the Bank Holiday revellers of 
to-day for an interchange of their mas¬ 
culine headgear with the more alluring 
ornaments of their female friends.” Again 
(p. 29), when Catherine arrives, in 1533, 
we find “ Diane de Poitiers pointing 
out the ‘shopkeeper’s daughter’ to Marie 
Stuart,” who was not born till 1542. There 
is no excuse; the author himself remarks 
that for ten years Catherine was childless, 
and her son and his wife Marie were nearly 
of the same age. 

Enough of these wanton slips! They 
arise not so much from ignorance as from 
following the most detestable models of 
composition, those of the female dabblers 
in history and memoirs. Nothing is clear, 
nothing straightforward; that would not bo 
grand enough. It is all periphrasis, allu¬ 
sion, roundabout suggestion, and that odious 
familiarity which is supposed to argue 
“ thorough identification with the spirit of 
the age, “ entering into the life of,” &c. 
It is not history—it is rubbish. And it is 
such an easy trick. You just choose a scene, 
jot down a few contemporary names, and 
drag them into the picture— 

“there stands the gallant A. curling his 
mustachios as he bends over the beauteous 
Duchess of B., whose great-granddaughter, 
&c., &c.; yonder ’neath the elms strolls the 
long-haired C., whose poems, &c., &c., dis¬ 
cussing the music of Signor D., whose maternal 
uncle, &c., &c., with the darkbrowed E., as 
yet unmindful that ten years hence his gory 
locks, &c., &o.; while above them at the window, 
whence just 327 years before the frail Marquise 
F. descended to shame and &c., gaily smiles 
the innocent Marechale G., little dreaming that 
ere four more decades have flown, she, too, 
&c., &c., &c.” 

How ghastly it all is, and how many times 
have we not heard it all before, and Oh, 
why don’t they leave it off! 

Of Mr. Cook’s imitations of this allusive 
manner we refrain from giving specimens, 
as also of his style which, save when he 
forgets to be grand, is about as pretentious, 
flowery, and verbose as he could make it. 
And this because we are sure that he will 
improve. His zeal has carried him to press 
ten years too soon. When his judgment is 
ripe, he will wonder how he could ever have 
written such nonsense about Joan of Arc 
and Louis XI.; he will own that a line of 


promising that we have taken the trouble 
to point out its defects. The illustrations are 
well chosen and excellent of their kind. 
Prefixed to the book are some thoughtful 
and elegant blank verses—the last lines 
especially beautiful. 

E. Purcell. 


STEW XOVELS. 

Mercy. By W. D. Howells. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas.) 

The Home by the Medlar Tree. By Giovanni 
Verga. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

Mine Vere. By Louis Couperus. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

Pretty Michal. By Maurice Jokai. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

On the Way Through. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Australian Life. By Francis Adams. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel. By Matt Crim. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Green lea. By V. Schallenberger. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Reviewers have of late had frequent 
occasion to note the cosmopolitan nature of 
that steady flow of fiction which pours forth 
almost without ceasing from year’s end to 
year’s end. There are critics who deplore 
the break with the old traditions, and view 
with disfavour the inevitable disappearance 
of the “ three-volumer; ” and some who, 
possibly with better reason, assert that 
peril to all concerned lies in the rapid ex¬ 
pansion of a public interest which is for 
ever craving a wider reach and new and 
unexpected vistas in the realm of romance. 
But others, again, believe that free trade 
is of as paramount importance to literature 
as it is, in a political sense, to the com¬ 
monwealth. We are in the main much 
more likely to gain than to lose by this 
free influx of fiction from America and 
Australasia and all the countries of Europe 
to the extreme East. There is a well- 
known country house in Sootland which 
has three hundred and sixty-five windows, 
one for each day in the year, according to 
the neighbours. Well, it may not be 
desirable to live in quite so liberally- 
windowed a palace of art, but in a sense 
the more windows the more sunshine and 
fresh air and general well-being. It is 
pleasanter to be able to look to “a’ the 
airts” at one’s will; and sight is not the 
keener, nor appreciation the deeper, because 
of restriction to a single outlook, whether 
over a wide stretch of country or only into 
one’s own kailyard. On the other hand, it 
is only fair to admit that many of our 
native novelists are handicapped by the 
adventitious glamour accompanying the 
writings of their foreign rivals; for in fiction, 
as in everything else, there is a charm in 


mere novelty, and nearly every intelligent 
reader is conscious of a peculiar interest in 
the perusal of a story in which alien people 
and strange ways of life and thought are 
depicted. 

There is certainly matter for the curiously- 
inclined in the batch of novels now under 
review. Among them there is only one 
book by an author we can claim as our own, 
and even Miss Gerard is by birth and 
naturalisation as much Austrian as Scottish. 
Mr. Howells and the author of The Adven¬ 
tures of a Fair Rebel are American, and V. 
Schallenberger, though also a Transatlantic 
writer, is obviously of German race. Giovanni 
Verga is the foremost living Italian novelist; 
and the same rank is taken in Hungary by 
Maurice Jokai, whose name, indeed, is as 
familiar throughout the Austrian and Ger¬ 
man empires as in his native land. Louis 
Couperus is one of the most promising of 
the new band of Hollanders who are 
attracting foreign attention to contemporary 
Dutch literature. Australian nationality is 
already so distinct that, for literary pur¬ 
poses, so able and representative a romancist 
as Mr. Francis Adams may be classed with 
the first-named writers rather than with the 
home-army. It is extremely interesting to 
turn from one to the other of the first four 
books on our list. The American novelist, 
the Italian, the Dutchman, and the Hun¬ 
garian, are all acknowledged “ realists ” ; 
yet neither in method nor manner is there 
much resemblance between any two of them. 
That Mr. Howells and Signor Verga have 
something in common is obvious, quite apart 
from the former’s highly sympathetic appre¬ 
ciation of the latter and his work : yet Mr. 
Howells has never written anything to 
correspond to I Malivoglia, and in all the 
series of studies from life by the author of 
the charming Vita dei Campi there is 
nothing suggestive of the narrator of the 
fortunes of SilasLapham or of thepeculiar 
journalistic doings of Mr. Bartley Hubbard 
or Mr. Pinney. Maurice Jokai bears no 
resemblance to either, and indeed his realism 
is rather a matter of vivid descriptiveness 
than of that quintessential analysis which 
is characteristic of both Mr. Howells and 
Giovanni Verga. Jokai and Couperus, 
again, are as unlike each other as two 
“ realists ” can be : the one a romancist of 
the diffuse German school, the other a 
follower of Guy de Maupassant. Yet it is 
suggestive to note how all four differ in 
some quickly recognisable way from the 
other writers with whom, in the present 
instance, they are associated. What is the 
distinction? It is as though each had 
pondered over his imaginary personages, 
then over their circumstances and general 
environment and the relation of each to 
each, and finally over the narrative setting 
in which to display them; while the main 
object of the others has been to evolve a 
good narrative in the first instance, and to 
adapt to this motive the personages, their 
characters, and their actions. A crude 
specification, no doubt, but possibly as 
approximately adequate as any other that 
could be stated in a few words. 

Perhaps the least felicitous thing about 
Mr. Howells’ new novel is its title. “ Con- 
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science ” would be more apt. It is a story 
without a “hero ’’; for Milton Northwick, 
the fraudulent bank-director, is at most the 
protagonist in a scene from the tragi¬ 
comedy of ordinary life. His feeble, selfish 
conscience, that of his strange associate 
Pinney, that of his elder daughter Adeline, 
and that of Suzette the younger, those 
of all who are linked in a chain of cir¬ 
cumstances owing to Northwick’s criminal 
folly—this byplay of manifold conscience it 
is that constitutes the actuality, the per¬ 
suasive interest, of the book entitled Meroy. 
It seems to me one of the author’s ablest if 
not most entertaining studies of contempo¬ 
rary life: though, to be sure, much depends 
upon what one means by entertainment. 
Mr. Howells has so much shrewdness and 
observation, so much delicate humour and 
subtle irony, so much of grace and charm, 
so much remorseless exactitude in petty 
detail, and withal is at once so reserved 
and so genial, that no book from his pen 
can fail to be worth reading. On the other 
hand, there seems to me, perhaps mistakenly, 
to be a tendency on his part to become more 
and more bald in style: to write, as it were, 
documentary evidence rather than an 
imaginative reoord. Yet again, for so 
scholarly a craftsman, there are too many 
flaws—as in “ a mellow glow from the in¬ 
candescent electrics penetrated to the outer 
dusk from them,” where the last two words 
are tautological, where the “to” following 
“penetrated” is pleonastic, and where 
“electrics” is, to say the least of it, an 
ugly colloquialism. In the same paragraph 
we are told that “ the house suggested^ a 
erfect functional comfort,” an epithet that 
ardly leaves one much the wiser. It is 
because Mr. Howells is so notable a writer 
that these and similar flaws are irritating, 
and they are certainly not adduced here in 
any spirit of petty fault-finding. As a 
study in criminal psychology, Mercy is 
valuable and interesting; but it is much 
more than this, for it contains several 
charming side-episodes, some extremely 
clever characterisation, and many winsome 
touches and acute thoughts or sayings, in 
the familiar manner of the author at his 
best. Moreover, the story, as a story, does 
not drag; and even extreme admirers of 
the no-plot-and-little-action style of fiction 
paay be brought to forgive certain almost 
conventionally sensational episodes, certain 
inconsistencies in the “realism” even, of 
this latest product of America’s foremost 
realist. Giovanni Yerga’s 1 Malivoglia 
has already been noticed in the Academy, 
and no more need be said about this 
translation of it by Mrs. Craig than 
that it deserves all praise as a faithful and 
adequate rendering of a notable book. The 
House by the Medlar Tree is “ The Village 
Tragedy ” of Italy. Students of contempo¬ 
rary literature should, moreover, obtain it if 
only for its short but suggestive preface by 
Mr. Howells: and this not merely on 
account of such challenges as “ [/ Malivoglia ] 
is a masterpiece of the finest realism,”— 
“ few tales, I think, are more moving or more 
full of heart-break than this; for few are 
so honest.” Possibly in all Mr. Howells’ 
writings there is no statement more 
personal, more characteristic, more sugges¬ 


tive, than that comprised in these few 
pages. 

I do not know whether Eline Vere is an 
earlier or a later production than the novel 
entitled Footsteps of Fate. They have not 
much in common. Eline Vere is the more 
interesting as a story, the other as a work 
of art. The latter is as concise as an episode 
by Guy de Maupassant or Catulle Mend&s: 
the former is essentially Teutonic in its 
complicated detail and general diffuse¬ 
ness. Eline Vere is a young woman 
whose story ought to have been told 
by the author of Germinie Lacerteux. 
But M. de Goneourt would not have 
needed over three hundred closely printed 
pages in order to reveal, in all its bareness, 
the morbid psychology of this girl’s nature 
and life. The story is a painful and in 
a sense a tragic one; but much of its 
native impressiveness is lost owing to 
the number of secondary episodes and 
to the lack of artistic concentration. At 
the same time, it is unquestionably a 
book worthy of careful consideration. The 
last chapter, descriptive of the madness 
of poor, overwrought Eline, of her con¬ 
sciousness of the mysterious blight and of 
the imminence of each fresh attack and of 
her suicide—which is more a bewildered, 
haphazard, stumbling into the arms of death 
than a reasoned effort at self-destruction— 
is powerfully written. 

There are episodes in Pretty Miehal of a 
much more sensational nature than any in 
Eline Vere, but there is not the same tragic 
atmosphere. The story is a recast of cer¬ 
tain horrible headsman-legends which are 
still current in Polish Germany, in Austria, 
and Hungary: these, at any rate, are 
wrought into the narrative, and in a highly 
skilful fashion. The story is “realistic” 
enough in a certain way to satisfy the most 
exigent in the matter of unpleasant detail; 
but too often, both in style and conception, 
it is merely fantastic. In how far this free 
translation of A Szcp Mikhdl is a literal and 
adequate rendering, specialists in Hungarian 
literature must decide. It reads well, despite 
some occasional peculiarities of phrase; but 
I am under the impression that it is consider¬ 
ably shorter than the German version which 
has had such popularity on both sides of 
the Danube. It is a picturesque and excit¬ 
ing tale. 

The author of On the Way Through, as 
well as he of Pretty Miehal, writes under the 
Austrian flag. It is, however, the sole 
thing Maurice Jokai and Miss Dorothea 
Gerard have in common. This latest 
volume by the clever and entertaining author 
of Orthodox, and joint author of Reata, consists 
of one relatively long, and three short 
stories. None of the latter are worthy of 
this resurrection. Even in magazine form 
they cannot have been very alluring, and 
“ My Nightmare,” which is meant to be 
thrilling, is about as tame an effort 
in the art of “ creeps ” as was ever per¬ 
petrated. The longer tale that gives its 
name to the collection is readable, but the 
book will add nothing to its author’s repu¬ 
tation. Her recent Reata was so striking a 


from Miss Gerard something different from 
these very ordinary tales. 

An emphatic welcome, on the other hand, 
is due to the group of striking tales 
brought together under the far from 
alluring title of Australian Life. Mr. Francis 
Adams gives us eight stories under the 
heading “Alongthe Coast,” and six more 
under that of “Up Country.” They are 
nearly all exceptionally readable. If Miss 
Gerard resent the above remarks about 
her “Nightmare,” let her read Mr. Adams’ 
story of “ The Hut by the Tanks ” in order 
to understand the distinction, in creepiness, 
between the merely gruesome and the 
horrible. The most original tale is, 
perhaps, the first, though Mr. Adams has 
done his best to ruin “ The Red Snake ” by 
an altogether unnecessary and unwelcome 
musical accompaniment, it his fantastic 
commentary can be thus described. It is 
meant to enhance the strange story; as a 
matter of fact it interferes with the versimili- 
tude of the latter in an irritating fashion. An 
author should not be seen before the foot¬ 
lights at the same time as his dramatis 
personae. People who are as tired of Aus¬ 
tralian as of Irish stories, can yet depend 
upon not being bored by these vivid and 
picturesque transcripts from life. We have 
a new story-teller among us, and one so 
able that it is to be hoped he will never 
again write so feeble a tale as the second 
in the present collection, “ Kate Robinson.” 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel is by an 
American writer, and is intended for 
American readers. Apart from its interest 
as a page from the history of the Great 
War, it is a pleasantly told story, and will 
be welcome to those who “can’t abide” 
tragic endings. 

No one need expect to find in the Green 
Tea of Mrs. or Miss V. Schallenberger the 
weird suggestions of Sheridan Le Fanu in 
his similarly entitled tale in In a Glass 
Darkly. This “ Green Tea ” may cheer but 
it will not inebriate. It is a Californian 
love-story, and if anything but enthralling, 
is at least readable; more than this cannot 
be said for it. 

William Shabp. 


SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 

Yorkshire Folk-Talk: with Characteristics of 
those who speak it in the North and East 
Hidings. By the Rev. M. C. F. Morris 
(Frowde). This is a delightful book. The 
author has a genuine enthusiasm for rustic 
dialect and character, together with a good 
deal of literary skill, and discourses so pleasantly 
and sensibly that the 264 pages which the 
volume contains (apart from the glossary) are 
all too few. The book abounds in capital 
stories, told with great zest and spirit. We 
will quote one or two specimens. As an 
illustration of Yorkshire cautiousness in speech, 
Mr. Morris gives the following answer, re¬ 
turned by a parishioner to the question how 
he liked the new parson: “We’ve summered 
him, an’ we’ve wintthered him, an’ we’ll 
summer him ageean, an’ then mebbe ah’ll tell 
ya! ” A poor woman thus recounted the sad 
misfortunes that had befallen her son : 

“Aw, ma’am, he’sjlost two pigs an’ two childer ! 
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He take on weeantly [makes strange lamentation] 
aboot t’ childer; bud as ah says tiv him, nivver 
heed aboot t’ childer, they’re a decal betther off 
an’ iwer thoo can deea for ’em ; bud, ma’am, ah 
i» sorry aboot t’ pigs! he scratted an’ soratted ti 
git ’em up, an’ they wer wo’th two pnnd apiece, 
an’ noo the’ve beeath on 'em deed.” 

The consolation offered by the same woman 
to her dying husband was certainly original : 

“ He take on weeantly, ma’am, bud ah says tiv 
him, deeant tak on seea; wa didn’t all on us cum 
into t’ wo’ldtigither, an’ wa can’t all on us leeave it 
tigither.” 

The chapter on “Customs and Superstitions” 
is interesting, though there are lew, if any, of 
the practices or notions which it describes that 
are not already familiar to folk-lorists. The 
philological value of Mr. Morris’s work is to 
some extent lessened by the too wide extent of 
the district from which the words have been 
gathered. If the exact localities in which each 
word was heard had been specified, this ob¬ 
jection would have been removed, is it is, we 
can only suspect, from certain phonological 
discrepancies, that two or three sub-dialects 
are mixed up in the vocabulary. The dialects 
of North and Bast Yorkshire contain a very 
large Scandinavian element, and Mr. Morris 
furnishes some interesting illustrations from 
the popular speech of Scotland, which he has 
studied with some attention. A few of his 
comparisons are unsound. The adjective bain 
has nothing to do with the Danish bane, “path¬ 
way ”; Mr. Morris also refers, and correctly, 
to the O.N. beinn. The Yorkshire bottry or 
bur-tree, the elder, has no connexion with the 
Jutland burre-tree, the burdock, nor has brim 
(M.E. breme), bleak, with the Danish bryn, 
brow of a hill, or conny (= canny) with the 
Danish kjdn. The interesting word forwoden 
“in a state of dirt, disorder, and waste,” is 
not connected with Danish at fordde , but is 
probably the old English forworden, the passive 
participle of forweorWn, to come to ruin. S/ceel, 
a milking pail, seems to be, as Mr. Morris says, 
the O.N. skjula ; but he is wrong in saying that 
skoal, a cup, is from the same root. As in 
most other dialects, there are curious instances 
of words of learned origin that have taken 
root in popular uses. The name brassic, for the 
charlock or wild mustard, seems to be nothing 
else than the Latin braeeica ; although the 
charlock is not botanically a Brass ica, it is 
nearly allied to that genus, several species of 
which are popularly confounded with it. Mr. 
Morris’s account of the pronunciation is clearly 
not the work of a trained phonetician, but it 
gives evidence of a good ear and considerable 
talent for acoustic analysis. In most cases, 
though not in all, a student of phonetics will 
be able to form an approximately correct guess 
at the sounds which Mr. Morris means to 
represent—a thing that can very rarely be said 
with reference to dialect glossaries in which the 
pronunciation is indicated without the use of 
any scientific alphabet. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to believe that the vowels m fool, safe, 
most, and seem, are in any dialeot rendered pre¬ 
cisely by one and the same sound, though in 
Mr. Morris’s specimens they are all represented 
by eea. A little knowledge of phonetic science 
would have made a good book still better; but 
we are grateful to the author for what he 
has given us. 

The Gentlewoman's Book of Sports. I. Edited 
by Lady Greville. (Henry.) Ladies now-a- 
days seem bent on enjoying all the sports 
which not so long ago were left to the sterner 
sex ; and some dozen, more or less known in 
society, here issue their manifesto on amuse¬ 
ments which must now be deemed epicene. 
“Diane Chasseresse,” Lady Colin Campbell, 
and Miss Starkey discuss trout-fishing. It 


cannot honestly be said that they throw any 
fresh light, either on it or on salmon fishing; 
and the confusion of their style, it maybe 
hoped, is redeemed by their skill as fisher- 
women. Perhaps we are old-fashioned, but the 
donning of male habiliments by some of these 
fair anglers does not greatly commend itself. 
Woman would scarcely be “a lovely appari¬ 
tion,” if met in some lonely valley, “ dressed 
in a pair of tweed knickerbockers, kilt skirt, 
loose, many-pocketed coat, woollen stockings, 
and thick, hob-nailed shoes,” together with a 
deer-stalker’s cap.' We are lost in amazement, 
too, at the 16-foot rod which Miss Starkey 
appears to recommend for trout fishing, though 
it is just possible this may be meant for salmon. 
There must be some mistake, too—probably 
ten feet left out of consideration—in the 6.J-foot 
rod which Mrs. Stagg, the celebrated American 
angler, prescribes for catching tarpon; at 
least, a masculine angler would hardly care to 
kill her “ reoord tarpon ” of 205 lbs. with such 
a weapon. The chapters on Golf, Fencing, and 
Archery are pleasantly written. The book is 
bright and amusing throughout; and, thanks 
to the portraits with which it is adorned, when 
the reader is tired of the ladies’ writing, he can 
use it as a Book of Beauty. 

Poultry far the Table and Market. By W. B. 
Tegetmeier. (Horace Cox.) The end at which 
this book aims is to increase throughout the 
oountry the supply of eggs and poultry fit for 
the market. The author’s suggestions ought to 
be pondered by all who keep poultry for profit: 
indeed, a more practical book on the subject 
was never written. Bearing of fancy breeds 
for sale is a totally distinct business. Mr. 
Tegetmeier treats, however, of Hie most im¬ 
portant breeds of fowls, illustrating the birds 
when first introduced, and when developed, as 
many now have, into monstrosities. Turkeys, 
ducks, and geese obtain chapters of their own. 
The author demolishes for the hundredth time 
the venerable fallacy that poultry-farms, as 
such, can ever be made to pay, whereas to rear 
a certain number of poultry in habits of finding 
muoh of their own food round a farm is a 
certain mode of increasing income. All who 
have made the experiments know that the 
author is right; although his dictum that “ as 
many birds can be kept around the homestead 
of a farm of thirty or fifty acres, as can be main¬ 
tained about one of five hundred or a thousand,” 
sounds somewhat paradoxical. His remarks on 
housing, feeding, hatching, and the rearing 
of chickens for market are full of good sense. 
The book will, it may be hoped, be the means 
of stopping much cruelty and disease among 
cocks and hens kept in small runs, such as may 
be seen in the outskirts of most towns. Even the 
most experienced poultry-keeper will learn 
much from it, and it cannot be too widely 
circulated in rural districts. 

Soils and Manures. By J. M. H. Munro. 
With Chapters on Drainage and Land Improve¬ 
ment by J. Wrightson. (Cassells.) This is an 
excellent addition to that good and cheap issue 
of agricultural text - books which Messrs. 
Cassell call the “ Downton Series,” and which 
have ere now been commended in the 
Academy. The names of the writers of these 
little books are sufficient guarantee for their 
correctness. It is much to the future advant¬ 
age of English agriculture that the researches 
of Liebig, Boussingault, and Lawes should 
thus be popularised, and these manuals ought 
to prove useful in technical schools and for 
fanning pupils. The chemistry of soils and 
the physiology of vegetable growth are here 
carefully treated, and the relative value of 
manures assessed. At present agriculture lies 
under a dark cloud, but science and special 
knowledge are more needed than ever, For 


use in the far distant plains of Manitoba and 
British Columbia the settler might well add 
the volumes of this series to his little library. 
Indeed, the information which they oontain 
oannot be too widely disseminated. 

Practical Fruit Culture. ByJ. Chdal. (Bell.) 
No further criticism on this little book is 
needed than to say that it exactly answers 
to ite title. It forms one of Messrs. Bell’s 
Agncultural Series, and is written by the head 
of the Crawley Nurseries. This, alone, ought 
to commend it to all fruit growers. The subject 
may be broadly divided into commercial and pri¬ 
vate growing, and of these the former brancn is 
excellently treated. In the sections on packing 
and exhibiting dessert apples for sale, Mr. 
Cheal gives some indispensable hints, if English 
apples are ever to compete with foreign 
supplies. He must be a clever amateur 
gardener who does not also find much worth 
remembering in the chapters on private 
orchards. It is worth while adding one 
wrinkle more to this meritorious little book. 
Apples and pears can be safely kept through 
winter when stored in the fruit-room by 
spreading newspapers lightly over them. For 
those who do not possess Miss Ormerod’s 
Manual of Injurious Insects, Mr. Cheal 
treats of the entomological pests which the 
fruit grower should dread. Where gardening 
classes are now taught in rural districts as one 
form of technical education, we cannot imagine 
a more useful book than Mr. Cheal’s. 

Live Stock. By John Wrightson. (Cas¬ 
sells.) The two previous volumes of this 
Agncultural Series have already been favour¬ 
ably noticed in the Academy, and the present 
one, the natural sequel, is no whit inferior to 
its predecessors. Above all, it is thoroughly 

S ractical. The different breeds of cattle are 
escribed and illustrated, and due honour paid 
to Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, the great improver 
of live stock by careful breeding. The ohapters 
on the management of cattle and on dairy- 
work are excellent, both in their fulness and in 
their condensation. Books never made a 
farmer, but suoh manuals as this series ought 
to make many farmers better than they are. 
Prof. Wrightson has designedly written the 
later chapters of Live Stock to suit more 
advanced students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The title which Mr. Swinburne has chosen for 
his forthcoming tragedy is The Sisters. 

We have a pamphleteer with us yet older 
than Mr. Gladstone. Earl Grey, who is now in 
his ninetieth year, has sent to press with 
Messrs. Macmillans a pamphlet on the Com¬ 
mercial Folioy of the British Colonies and the 
McKinley Tariff, which was, we understand, 
found to be too long for publication as an 
article in the Nineteenth Century, as was 
originally intended. 

Mr. William Watson has compiled an 
anthology of English love poetry, for publica¬ 
tion in the Golden Treasury Series. His title, 
borrowed from Browning, is Lyric Love. 

“ Q.’s ’’ new book, I Saw Three Ships, will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on May 
17, and simultaneously in New York. 


Mr. Bobert Bridges has in the press a new 
edition of Achilles in Scyros. It will be 
uniform with his volume of Shorter Poems, 
and will be published by Messrs. Bell. A 
large-paper edition is also announced. 


Messrs. G. Bell & Sons will shortly 
publish a fourth and cheaper edition of Mr, 
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Andrew Lang’s Helen of Troy, uniform in 
price and binding with the popular reprint of 
Mr. Lang’s books now being issued by Messrs. 
Longmans. 

The recent Whistler Exhibition seems to 
have created a new demand for The Gentle Art 
of Making'Enemies', the publisher, Mr. Heine- 
mann, announces a revised and enlarged 
edition, to appear in the course of May. 

The new volume of Book Prices Current, 
containing the record of sales at auction during 
1891, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for 
immediate publication. 

Mb. David Nutt will publish next week 
The Composition of the Book of Genesis, by Mr. 
Edgar limes Fripp, late Hibbert scholar and 
student of Manchester New College. This 
book contains an analysis of Genesis into its 
constituent elements, printed in different 
types in parallel columns, and restored as far 
as possible to their original forms, with full 
explanatory comment at the foot of the page. 
There will also be given a series of six maps, 
illustrating the historical relationships reflected 
in the patriarchal stories, an abridgment of the 
Chaldean flood legend, &c. 

During the first week in May, the Beligious 
Tract Society will publish James Gilmour of 
Mongolia: His Dianes, Letters, and Reports, 
edited and arranged by Mr. Richard Lovett, 
with three photogravureportraits, two maps, 
and other illustrations. The family and friends 
of Mr. Gilmour have entrusted to his old fellow- 
student, Mr. Lovett, his diaries, embracing the 
years 1870 to 1891, and a very large number of 
letters. The directors of the London Missionary 
Society have also allowed him to use the reports 
Mr. Gilmour sent to them from time to time. 
After careful study of this mass of MSS., Mr. 
Lovett has come to the conclusion that it would 
be better to tell the story of his life very largely 
in Mr. Gilmour’s own words. 

Me. Edward Salmon is collecting from the 
Home News some sketches of Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, and others, under the title 
“Twelve Men of To-day.” The volume will 
be published, with portraits, by Messrs. Chap¬ 
man & Hall next week. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish, 
early in June, a volume by Mr. I. Zangwill, 
entitled The Old Maid's Club, with illustrations 
by Mr. F. H. Townsend. 

Messes. Fbedebick Warne & Co. will 
shortly publish a new volume by Mr. J. 
Marshall Mather, entitled Popular Studies of 
Nineteenth Century Poets, a series of sketches 
from Wordsworth the Naturalist to Browning 
the Optimist. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son will 
issue next month a second edition, revised 
and largely rewritten, of Our Temperaments; 
their Studies and their Teaching, by Mr. 
Alexander Stewart. To the portraits in the 
first edition, those of Pope and Sterne, with 
quotations showing the association of mental 
with physical characteristics, have been added; 
and chromo-lithographs, from drawings by 
Lockhart Bogle, of temperaments very often 
seen appear for the first time. Indexes have 
also been added. 

We hear that Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
appointed her old friend and travelling com¬ 
panion, Miss Kate Bradbury, to be her literary 
executor. Communications should be addressed 
-to her at The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, 
near Bristol. 

The annual meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held at Rolls House, Chancery-lane, on 
Monday next, May 2, at 4.30 p.m, 


The committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have arranged a course of lectures on 
various points connected with the work and 
objects of the society, to be given during the 
months of May and June, in the lecture room 
of the Royal Medical Hall, 20, Hanover-square, 
at 4 p.m. The following will be the lec¬ 
turers :—Sir Charles W. Wilson on “ Jerusalem ’ ’; 
Major Conder on “ The Future of Palestine ” ; 
Canon Tristram on “ The Natural History of 
Palestine ”; Mr. Walter Besant on “ Twenty- 
seven Years’ Work ”; the Rev. Dr. W. Wright 
on “The Hittites up to date”; Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, on “The Story of a Tell"; 
Canon Dalton on “The Modem Traveller in 
Palestine.” 

Mr. Fbedebick Harrison is announced to 
deliver a series of public addresses on “ Positive 
Morals ” on Sundays at 7 p.m. during May, at 
Newrton Hall, Fetter-lane. 

On Monday next, May 2, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell a selection from the library of Mr. 
G. B. Anderson, of Selkirk, who seems to have 
devoted himself to first editions, &c., of the 
present century. The series of Thackeray is 
notable for including a copy of the Flore et 
Zephyr, with a letter of the author referring to 
it, and an engraved portrait, apparently 
hitherto unknown. We may also notice a 
remarkably fine copy of Poems by Two Brothers. 

On Thursday and Friday the same publishers 
will sell the collection of historical documents 
and letters formed by the late Dr. John 
Webster, of Aberdeen. Among the former 
class, we may mention an autograph letter of 
Oliver Cromwell, of December 17, 1642, desir¬ 
ing Captain Yemon to pay George Barton, 
Cromwell’s servant, the money for the pay¬ 
ment of his troop, according to Lord Essex’s 
warrant. With this is bound up, in a morocco 
volume, the original warrant, letters from 
Carlyle and Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, and portraits. 
Of the latter class, the following criticism by 
Wordsworth, dated April 27, 1815: 

“ You mentioned Guy Mannering in your last. I 
have read it. I cannot say that I was disappointed, 
for there is considerable talent displayed in the 
performance, and much of that sort of knowledge 
with which the author’s mind is richlv stored. 
But the adventures are, I think, not well chosen 
or invented, and they are still worse put together; 
and the characters, with the exception of Meg 
Merrilies, excite little attention.” 

A Junius Bibliography has been appearing— 
where we should not precisely have looked for 
it—in the two last numbers of the Bulletin of 
the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The May number of London Society contains 
a long article by Mr. W. Connor Sydney, 
entitled ‘ ‘ A Famous Lady of the Last Century, ” 
which is, in substance, a review of the two 
volumes of Letters and Journals of Lady Mary 
Coke, printed privately some little time ago by 
the Earl of Home. The same author wifi 
contribute, to an early number of the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, a paper on the social life of 
London in the times of Charles II. 

The Newberry House Magazine for May will 
contain the following articles: “A Charity 
Clearing House,” by the Rev. 8. A. Barrett; 
“Who were the Hittites?” by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce; “ Special Forms of Prayer (Sixteenth 
Century),” by the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox; 
“ The Life and Works of William Hunnes,” by 
Mrs. Stopes; and a fourth instalment of 
“ Church Folk Lore,” by the Rev. J. E. Vaux. 

Mb. Mackenzie Bell will contribute a 
poem to an early number of the Christian 
Leader. 


To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its publication, Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will give, 
as a supplement with the issue of Judy for 
May 4, 1892, an exact facsimile of the first 
number, which was published May 1, 1867. 
It will be printed on paper as like that used 
twenty-five years ago as is now possible. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The subject which Mr. Gladstone has chosen 
for the Romanes Lecture, which he is to deliver 
at Oxford during the current term, is “ Mediae¬ 
val Universities.” 

Mr. 8. Scheohteb, reader in Talmudic at 
Cambridge, is engaged on a catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the University Library. 

Mb. JahEs Bryce, regius professor of civil 
law at Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture 
to-day (Saturday) on “ The Law of Nature.” 

Prof. J. W. Hales, Clark lecturer in English 
literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, pro¬ 
poses to deliver a course of six lectures during 
the present term on “ Shakspere’s Comedies.” 

Mb. Claude Montefiore’s course of Hib¬ 
bert Lectures, upon “ The Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews,” will be given at Man¬ 
chester New College, Oxford (as well as in 
London), beginning on Monday, May 9. 

The Oxford Magazine for April 27 prints in 
full the Latin speech delivered by the late 
senior proctor on laying down office. Follow¬ 
ing the usual custom, it oonsists of a com¬ 
memoration of the academical events of the 
past year, special mention being made of deaths 
and of new professors. It is much to be desired 
that a collection of these speeches should be 

B ’ "shed, though we fear that some of them 
y exist even in MS. 

Sir M. Monier-Williams has issued an 
appeal for a further sum of £4000, for the 
extension of the Indian Institute at Oxford, 
so as to complete the original architectural 
design of Mr. Basil Champneys, as well as to 
provide a large lecture-room, and additional 
accommodation for the library. 

The following are the members of the Royal 
Commission appointed 

“ to consider and, if they think fit, alter and amend 
and extend the proposed [Gresham University] 
charter . . . so as to form ... a scheme 
for the establishment under charter of an efficient 
Lw.hing university for London” :— 

Earl Cowper, Lord Reay, Sir Lyon Playfair, 
Sir William S. Savory, Sir George M. Humphry, 
Prof. G. G. Ramsay of Glasgow, Canon 
Browne, Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Prof. J. S. 
Burdon Sanderson, Mr. James Anstie, Q.C., 
Mr. Ralph Charlton Palmer (master of the 
Mercers Company), and Principal G. H. 
Rendall, of University College, Liverpool. 

Four courses of lectures in archaeology will 
be given at University College, Gower-street, 
during the present term. Prof. Reginald 
Stuart Poole will himself lecture on “Tho 
Mediaeval Archaeology of the West,” and on 
“ The Mediaeval Archaeology of the East,” the 
introductory lecture of each of these courses 
being free to the public. Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
will lecture on “The Relations of Religion and 
Art in the Middle Ages”; and Mr. J. Kennedy, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, on “ Ancient and 
Saracenic Art in Northern India.” Most of the 
lectures will be illustrated by lime-light slides. 

A visit to Oxford will be arranged at the end 
of the term. 

Twelve lectures on Dante’s Paradiso will he 
delivered in Italian by Prof. A. Farinelli at 
University College, Gower-street, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays at 3 p.m. for six consecutive weeks, 
commencing on May 3. Admission is free. 
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Prof. G. C. Warr will give a special course 
of lectures on “ The Subject-Matter of Homer’s 
Odyssey” (in English) at the Ladies’ Depart¬ 
ment of King’s College, Kensington-square, 
commencing on Wednesday next, May 4, 3 p.m. 

Mr. J. E. Lloyd has been appointed lecturer 
in Welsh history at the University. College of 
North Wales, Bangor, where he already occu¬ 
pies the office of registrar. 

A Report has been issued on the peripatetic 
teaching in scientific and technical subjects 
carried on in country districts, during last 
winter, under the supervision of the Oxford 
delegates for university extension, acting in 
concert with the technical instruction com¬ 
mittees of County Councils. The courses of 
lectures were attended altogether by upwards 
of 10,000 persons. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A SIROCCO DAY. 

(In the Alban Mountains.) 

A sky with funeral pomp of cloudland hung; 

An air unstirr’d; the grey Campagna-sea 
To Ocean’s azure tossing drearily; 

A Btill blue lake, sleeping its pines among 
Wide grassy lawns, and o’er their carpet flung 
Asphodel-star and pale anemone, 

Where faintly sounds the hoarsely droning bee : 
Tt is a world how sad, though fair and young. 

Yes, this is spring, and yonder is the dome, 

The city young for all her buried years. 

Yet I, as sad these classic fields I roam. 

Seem in that underworld, as poets tell, 

Of shadows dim, untouch’d by smiles or tears, 
Who pace the joyless mead of asphodel. 

C. E. Tyree. 

Cartel Gnndolfo: April 8,189*. 


OBITUARY. 

FRIEDRICH VON BODEN8TEDT. 

In Friedrich von Bodenstedt, who has just died 
at Wiesbaden of the fell disease which has this 
year robbed Europe of so many men, great 
and good, Germany has lost a great and good 
poet. Mirza Schaffy is the name by which 
Friedrich von Bodenstedt was best known, the 
Songs, by which he, some forty years ago, 
took the heart of Germany by storm having 
been given to the world as “The Songs of 
Mirza Schaffy.” So it pleased the young 
German singer, who had spent happy years in 
the East, to call them, in compliment to a 
loved Persian teacher. There was, however, 
nothing Oriental about them, excepting here 
and there the metrical form adopted; and it 
was, at first, with amusement, and afterwards, 
with chagrin, that Bodenstedt learnt that a 
large portion of his countrymen believed his 
work with the Persian name to be merely a 
translation. Even now that they have passed 
through more than a hundred editions, and are 
part of the heart-lore of Germany, there are 
many who do not know that the “ Songs of 
Mirza Schaffy ” are the songs of Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt, and that the lady Edlitam, to 
whom they are dedicated, is none other than 
Mathilde,* his German wife, called still by 
those who, like the present writer, have the 
honour of knowing her, “ Frau Edlitam.” 

How German is the spirit of those songs may 
be seen by the following love-ditty, as little 
Oriental, surely, as anything in Heine : 

“;Down on the vast, deep ocean 
The sun his beams doth throw, 

Till every wavelet trembles 
Beneath their ruddy glow. 


* The h is dropped in the anagram. 


“ How likenest thou those sunbeams 
Upon my songs’ wild sea; 

They tremble all and glitter, 

Reflecting only thee ! ” * 

And this bit of wisdom could surely only come 
from one who had looked about him in the 
West of the world : 

“ Not always he most sage is 
Who oldest of his age is; 

And they who much do suffer 
Grow colder and grow—rougher.” 

The plain fact is that Bodenstedt, despite his 
Eastern pseudonym, is as German as was his 
compatriot, the Reformer, author of the 
remarkable couplet: 

“ Ja, wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang! ” 

“Wein, Weib, und Gesang”—these it is that 
make up the book of Mirza Schaffy. Here is 
the opening of one of his wine-songs, con¬ 
cerning whioh the question may well be asked: 
Who but a very German Hafiz would so sing ? 

“ In the goblet’s magic measure, 

In the wine’s all-powerful spirit, 

Lieth poison and delight: 

Lieth purest, basest pleasure, 

Ev’n according to the merit 
Of the drinker ye invite. 

“ Lo, the fool in baseness sunken, 

Having drunk till he is tired; 

When ho drinks, behold him dnrnken, 
When we drink, we are inspired! ” . . . 

Another of these German—very German— 
songs begins: 

“ Drink not unfeelingly, 

Nor yet unthinking drink.” . . . 

Pass we now with the poet from “Wein” to 
“Weib.” Would any but a Teuton have 
written this ? 

“ A perfect woman likeneth a fount, 

Whose pure, clear waters bubble as they mount, 
A very revelation of the Lord. 

It doth but joy and freshen us : no mast 
It will bear onward; but the ocean vast, 

Aye, and great rivers borrow from its hoard.” 

Of Song the poet whispers that its soul is 
brevity: 

“ Witty rimes and clever 
Never should too long be; 

This beware and never 
Let too long your song be.” 

His prevailing note is merry, but he can be 
very serious. His creed is beautiful: 

“ In early days methought that all must last. 

Then I beheld all changing, dying, fleeting; 
But though my soul now grieves for much that’s 
past, 

And changeful fortunes set my heart oft 
heating; 

I yet believe in mind that all will last, 

Because the old in new I still am meeting.” 

These are some of the songs the music of 
which (there is in the German originals of them 
a very sweet music) has passed into German 
life; but in Friedrich von Bodenstedt his 
country has lost not only a writer of songs, but 
also a fine scholar. His knowledge of languages 
was wide, and his translations of the poets, 
especially the Russian poets, are masterpieces. 
For a time he held the chair of Old English at 
the University of Munich, and England will 
long remember him as a Shaksperian scholar 
of the first importance; one, moreover, who 
was not only a commentator, for his contribu¬ 
tions towards Shaksperian criticism, many and 
valuable as they are, are not the first tribute 
which he has paid to our poet, as they will know 
who have read his superb rendering into German 

* The English versions of the songs here given 
are from the translation of “Mirza Schaffy,” 

. by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling, published by Karl 
Gradener, of Hamburg, in 1880. 


of the Sonnets. The music of Spenser also 
delighted him, and among his poems is an epic 
written in the Spenserian stanza, of whioh epic 
he said sadly one day, “ My people do not read 
it.” Though possessed of a perfect knowledge 
of English, he had but little acquaintance with 
England, and it was one of his beautiful beliefs 
that the people of Spenser’s country read 
Spenser. 

In daily intercourse Friedrich von Boden¬ 
stedt was singularly gentle and kind, with an 
old-world courtliness of maimer that was very 
charming. The present writer only once saw 
him really angry, and that was on a young 
girl’s venturing in his presence to speak 
slightingly of Thomas Moore. The poet, then 
already on old man, rose from the table at 
which he was sitting, and, without book, 
“ chanted,” in a rich musical voice, song after 
song from the Irish lyrist, repeating at the 
dose of each, “If that is not song, what is it?” 
The confession was made that that was song, and 
the poet, grown calm again, said gently, “ Is 
song not poetry ? ” 

The question is one the answer to which, it 
seems, the world is giving to-day, and—lie 
gently, earth, on those sweet singers, Moore 
and Bodenstedt!—very largely, alas ! in the 
negative. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keelino. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The principal article of L'Art et Vldfe for 
April is devoted by M. Octave Uzanne to an 
account of that ingenious artist with pen and 
pencil, M. Louis Morin—an article plentifully 
embellished both in the text and out of it with 
examples of M. Morin’s quaint and manifold 
skill. The most elaborately presented of these 
is an aquatint of Breton fisher girls. But some 
of the smaller vignettes and silhouettes in the 
text are excellently comic and graceful, and 
explain the fancy which rich bibliophiles are 
said to have for commissioning M. Morin to 
illustrate copies of favourite boots with original 
drawings. An odd contemporary compte rendu 
of “Justine,” executed with much propriety and 
perfect platitude, is supplied by M. Maurice 
Toumeux. There is also one on “ Les Artistes 
du Siide,” and several devoted to current 
literature, especially to that of Lea Jeunea, for 
“ Cet ftge est cans pitie ” in a new sense, and 
insists on our listening to its recitations. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Beckhaus, H. Zu Schillers Wallenstein. Leipzig: Fock. 

1M. 

Daudkt, Alphonse. LYvang&iste. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 
60 c. 

Goethe-Jaiibbucu. Hrsg. v. L. Geiger. 18. B(l. Fr&nk- 
furt-a.-M.: Riltten. 10 M. 

Guyiio, C. L’Empire in«?dit. 1866. Paris: Calmann I/»vy. 
8 fr. 60 e. 

Gwinnkr, W. Goethes Faustidee nach der ursprUnglichen 
Conception, aufgedeckt u. nachgewiesen. Frankfurt-a.- 
M. : Baer. 7hL60Pf. 

Houdard, Ad. Premiers principes de lY-conomique. Paris: 
Guillaamin. 4 fr. 

Kvacrala, J. Johann Amos Comenius. Sein Leben u. 
seine Schriften. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: Klinkhardt. 1 M. 
80 Pf. 

Nkukomk, E., et P. d’EsTRKRS. Les Hohcnzollern. Paris: 
Didier. 3 fr. 60 c. 

P£roZj A. An Soudan francais: souvenirs do guerre et de 
mission. Paris : Calmann Levy. 7 fr. 60 c. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Kuhn, G. Das muratorische Fragment Ub. die Bucher d. 
neuen Testaments. Mit Einleitg. n. Exklargn. hrsg, 
Zurich : Hohr. 2 M. 

Lagardk, P. de. Septuagintastudien. Gottingen: Dieterich. 
12 M. 

Rahlvb, A. ‘Anl u. ‘Anaw in den Ps&lmen. Gottingen: 
Dieterich. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Schwally, F. Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Yorstell- 
ungen d. alten Israel u. d. Judentums einscbliesslich d. 
Volksglaubens im Zeitalter ChristL Giessen; Ricker. 
5M, 
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HISTORY, BTC. 

Chassin, C. L. La preparation de la guerre de Vendee, 
1789-1793. Paris: Dupont. 80 fr. „ mi _, 

Kataloo der Danziger Stadtbibliothek. 1. Bd. 1. ThL 
Die Danzig betren. Handschriften. Danzig: Bertling. 

5 M. 

Lahret, le Baron. Madame M£re (Napoleonia mater). 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

London : April 14, 1892. 

In Prof. Bickell’s letter I find the following : 
“ I would call attention to the rule that OH3, 
when construed with the genitive of the inspirer 
(not with that of the person inspired), is invariably 
preceded by some words belonging to the inspired 
sentence (according to the analogy of the Latin 
inguit). We are, therefore, not only entitled, but 
even constrained, to prefix some words to the 
beginning of the psalm, and, most conveniently, 
to anticipate the first words of the oracle.” 

In other words, CM3 cannot, according to 
Prof. Bickell, begin a verse when it is followed 
by the name of God, but may do so when it is 
followed by the name of a man. Now why 
such a distinction should be drawn I cannot 
for the life of me imagine, for it must be 
evident to everyone who gives himself the 
trouble to consider the matter that this placing 
the DM3 first in a verse must, and does, impart 
either additional solemnity or a poetical tinge 
to the utteranoe which follows, while it directs 
the attention more especially to the speaker; 
and yet we are asked to believe that any 
advantage or any prominence derived from this 
position of the DM3 is found accorded to the 
utterances of men only, and never to those of 
God! Something similar is found in the use 
of the English word “quoth.” In thirty-four 
out of the thirty-six passages in which, accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance, the 
word “quoth” is found in Shakspere, it is 
preoeded, as is commonly the case, Dy one or 
more words; but, in the remaining two, it 
begins the sentence: in one (“ Troilus and 
Cressida,” i. 2), evidently for the sake of calling 
attention to the sex of the person whose words 
are quoted; and, in the second (“Hamlet,” 
iv. 5), because it forms part of a song. 

Olshausen had evidently no idea that any 
such distinction was to be made between the 
words of a man and those of God, for though, 
in commenting upon this psalm, he says that 
the presence of the '*' DM3 raises a suspicion 
that some words have fallen out before it, yet 
he goes on to say 

“Indessen ist die Sache doch keineswegs richer, 
da einlge Male wenigstens menschliche Ausspruche 


ebenso durch DM3 eingeleitet sind, wie hier der 
gottiiche ; 8. Num. xxiv. 3. f. 15. f.; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1; Spr. xxx. 1 ” (Kurzgef. exegel. ITbueh, 
1853). 

It would seem, therefore, that Prof. Bickell 
was led to formulate this singular rule by the 
notion that in no other passage excepting this 
psalm was DM3, when beginning a sentence 
or verse, to be found before the name of 
God. But this is not the case. I have been at 
the pains to go through all the passages in 
which, according to Buxtorf s Hebrew Con¬ 
cordance, the word DM3, when beginning a 
sentence or verse, is used (and there are 
more than 350 of them), for this was the only 
way in which I could be sure that I had not 
overlooked a passage; and I have found two 
other passages, both, no doubt, well known to 
Prof. Bickell, but overlooked by him, in which 
DM3 does begin the verse, and yet has as its 
genitive the name of God. These two passages 
are Is. lvi. 8 and Zech. xii. 1. The first runs 

as follows: .V^pn HTTP '31M. DM3; 

the second .... D'DB7 nt33 nW DM3 DM”!®' 
bs mif -m M17D- In the second passage, 
I take the five words preceding DM3 to be the 
heading, and I find Ewald in his Proplieten to 
be of the same opinion, for he leaves an interval 
of two lines between the two parts in his 
translation. With regard to the first passage, 
Delitzsoh says: “ Dass aucb v. 8 etwas Grosses 
und, weil etwa Befremdendes, feierlich zu 
Bekra ftigendes aussagt, zeigt das an rich schon 
feierliche und hier an die Spitze der Aussage 
gestellte 71 DM3.” And, further on, “Ausser 
hier und Zach. xii. 1 findet rich 'n DM3 nirgends 
so satzeroffnend. [Here he makes a mistake; 
he has forgotten Fs. cx. 1]. Auoh der Doppel- 
name Gottes 'H 'SIM deutet auf etwas 
Grosses.” Delitzsoh, therefore, quite agrees 
with me as to the import of Tt DM3 when 

laced at the head of a sentence or verse; and 

am the more glad of this, as I did not see 
these remarks of his until after I had written 
my own. We see, therefore, that there are 
really three passages in which DM3 followed by 
the name of God begins the sentence or verse,* 
and I am consequently forced to believe in the 
correctness of the conclusion which I ha ve already 
in part stated—viz., that Prof. Bickell laid down 
his “ invariable rule,” which I have now shown 
to have no existence in fact, because, in the 
first place, he had overlooked the passages in 
Is. lvi. 8 and Zech. xii. 1; and because, in the 
second place, he was anxious to make out the 
acrostic ]DD® in Ps. cx. 

Neither is Prof. Bickell much more fortunate 
when he suggests that the words, which he 
conceives may have fallen out in Ps. cx. 1 
before * DM3 are 'b DIP, borrowed from the 
'3'D'b DBI, which follows the formula; for in 
the whole of the 350-60 passages in which DM3 
occurs, I do not find a single repetition of 
anything like the same kind; and Prof. Bickell’s 
proposal seems to me, therefore, to savour 
rather of certain modem European languages 
in which such repetitions are frequent than of 
Hebrew. The only passages in which I have 
found anything like a repetition are Jer. iv. 1, 
xxix. 11, xlii. 11, Ezek. xxxii. 31, and Hag. i. 9 ; 
but in none of them, I fancy, will Prof. Biokell 

* Altogether there are, in the Old Testament, 
ten passages in which DM3 opens the sentence or 
verse. In six (Numb. xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1, Prov. xxx. 1), the utterance is the utteranoe 
of a man. In three (Is. lvi. 8, Zech. xii. 1, Ps. cx. 1) 
the utterance is the utterance of God. In one 
(Ps. xxxvi. 1) the utterance is ascribed to 37®D 
(“ transgression ”); but here, as might have been 
expected, Hebraists of the modem school have 
resorted to the lazy method of supposing a corrup¬ 
tion, and have apparently substituted D73. I fail 
to see, however, why transgression or sin should 
be refused a voice when one is so constantly 
attributed to conscience. 


find anything of a nature to support his own 
proposed repetition. In Jer. xlii. 11, indeed, 
the verse begins with IMD'H bM, and there is 
a repetition of this in a later clause; but, 
unfortunately, the *' DM3 comes immediately 
after this repetition, instead of before it. In 
Hag. i. 9, again, there is HD ID' 1 immediately 
before the '2 '' DM3, and 'H'D IS' immedi¬ 
ately after it; and, if Prof. Bickell considers 
this at all apposite, he is welcome to it. 

It is clear, therefore, that Prof. Bickell has no 
right whatever to suppose that any words have 
fallen out at the beginning of Ps. ox., and, 
accordingly, his aorostic, since he prefers to 
make it begin before '' DM3, falls to the ground, 
together with bis invariable rule. And, as for 
Mr. Margoliouth’s acrostic, I do not think it 
worthy of much more attention; for he arrives 
at it only by leaving ont altogether the words 
^ DM3, which I have shown to be so weighty 
when put at the beginning of an utteranoe, and 
by m a kin g the real psalm to begin after it. 
This prooeeding of Mr. Margoliouth’s is alto¬ 
gether opposed to what I have shown Ewald 
to do in Zech. xii. 1, and has virtually been 
knocked on the head by Prof. Biokell, for this 
gentleman, with Mr. Margoliouth’s attempt 
before him, has deliberately preferred to make 
the acrostic begin before DM3, and has given 
his reasons for so doing. It is evident also 
that Prof. Biokell prefers to make an acrostic 
occurring in a psalm embrace the initial letters 
of every verse in that psalm (and herein I 
should say that he is likely to be right); but 
Mr. Margoliouth can get no farther than the 
fourth verse, and has to seek refuge in the very 
convenient assertion that the remaining verses 
are corrupt. Why I myself, though no hand 
at acrostics, could do better than this, if I 
could make up my mind to follow Mr. Mar¬ 
goliouth in slicing off the noble opening words, 
Dlrib mrP DM3, and the verses which I find 
in my way; for would not the initial letters of 
the first five verses yield me the familiar 
adjuration M3 VD®, which is at least as appro¬ 
priate, and certainly less assailable, than 1VD®, 
with its defective Cholem ? And, indeed, if it 
were allowable in a Hebrew acrostic (and who 
can say that it is not P) to find some of the 
words indicated by the initial letters in full, 
and others abbreviated into their first letters 
only, I could take in the whole seven verses, 
and declare that I had found there— 

('TIDT)D (bM*i®)' M3 DD®- 

to which no one oould possibly object in view 
of the importance of the psalm. 

F. Chance. 

London: April 17, 1892. 

As Prof. Bickell repudiates the acrostic of 
Psalm lxvii., and substitutes for it Psalm ii., 
it is evident that I must have made a mistake, 
although I cannot account for it. When Prof. 
Bickell mentioned to me those acrostios of 
“ Shimeon ” and “Yanai,” I made a mark in 
my oopy of the Bible against Psalm cx. and 
ii. An exactly similar mark stands now in my 
copy against Psalm lxvii., and I therefore 
thought that those two (cx. and lxvii.) were 
the Psalms suggested by Prof. Bickell. It may 
be that, following his suggestion, I read the 
Psalms last year, with the view of finding such 
acrostics also in other Psalms, and lighted upon 
Psalm lxvii, whioh seemed to have the 
aorostic Yanai 'M3'. Henoe, probably, my 
mistake. 

But if it is impossible to admit that _'M3' 
should be the object of a Psalmist’s encomium, 
it is still less possible to admit him as author 
of Psalm ii., as Prof. Bickell asserts. I will 
not press here again the same objection to this 
acrostic which I raised against that of Shimeon 
—viz., that the spelling of the name is faulty. 
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We nowhere find that name spelt '2', bnt 
always iNS', or sometimes "3' in the Pales¬ 
tinian Talmud. 

A much graver objection is offered by the 
name itself, which is but a nickname, or, at 
least, a popular abbreviation from the real 
name, Jonathan, which appears on the coins of 
Alexander Jannaeus (c/. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, p. 86, ff. ). There does not exist any con¬ 
temporary monument in which that abbrevia¬ 
tion is to be found. It would thus be at least 
surprising to see it used as an acrostic for a 
sacred hymn, if it were not improbable on the 
face of it. Just as little as, for instance, 
Riohard Coeur-de-Lion would be styled Dick 
in an encomium, or William the Conqueror, Bill; 
so it is out of the question that such a nick¬ 
name should have been chosen either by 
Jonathan-Jannaeus himself, if he be the author, 
or by any other encomiast. 

One word more about the attempted recon¬ 
struction of the Hebrew text of Psalm cx. 
and ii. with the aid of the LXX. Z. Frankel 
has shown already, long ago, how little reliance 
is to be placed on the renderings of the LXX., 
which, like every translation, tries to avoid or 
to explain away the difficult and obscure 
passages of the text. For Biblical literature, 
however, the old critical rule holds good—that 
the more difficult reading is the more true; and 
it is hardly to be expected that we are nearer 
the truth when we prefer an easier to a more 
difficult reading. The LXX. itself has not yet 
been freed from the innumerable glosses and 
interpolations which have crept into it from 
very ancient times and have so disfigured it. 
It is time that we should begin to reverse the 
process and amend the LXX. with the aid of 
the Hebrew text, and not vice versa. 

M. Gaster. 


THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
LOATHLY DAMSEL. 

London : April 88, 1868 . 

Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter in the Academy 
of April 23 raises many important questions, to 
some of which I would ask your permission to 
draw attention. Firstly, there are two 
distinct forms of the “transformed hag’’ 
story in early Irish literature, the one which 
Mr. Whitley Stokes has translated from the 
Book of BaUymote version of the Coir Anmann 
(and of which O’Donovan has printed text and 
translation from the Book of Lecan), and the 
Dindsenchas of Cam Mail (Book of Leinster 
210), of which O’Donovan has printed and 
translated the Book of Lecan version (Miscel¬ 
lany of the Celtic Society, pp. 67-77). In the 
Coir Anmann form the hero goes into the hag’s 
house, and she bestows her favours upon him; 
in the Dindsenchas form she comes into the 
hero’s house, she threatens him and his 
brethren with witchcraft if her desire be not 
complied with; the hero sacrifices himself to 
save his brethren. “ It is enough for you that I 
only am lost,” says he. The transformed hag 
does not reward him with her favours, but 
promises that he shall have a son whom she 
will thus honour, and who shall be a druid, 
prophet, and poet. 

Keating professedly drew from the Coir 
Anmann in his summary of the story. Had 
his translator, O’Mahoney, noticed this, he 
would have spared himself the trouble of a 
reproving note (p. 243, n. 40) based upon the 
Dindsenchas form. It would be interesting to 
know which form is contained in the Stowe 
MS. mentioned by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

I think it will be agreed that of these two 
forms that preserved in the Coir Anmann 
looks the older and simpler. If this is so, it must 
either be derived from some earlier MS. material 
than any worked up in the Dindsenchas, or 


from an oral tradition which preserved the 
original form in a purer condition; in either 
case it must be substantially older than the 
compilation of the Dindsenchas. No one now¬ 
adays imagines this to have been compiled “ at 
Tara about the year 550” (MS. Mat. p. 188); 
but portions of it are probably much older than 
the eleventh century, and Mr. Whitley Stokes 
would confer a great favour upon laymen like 
myself if he would state his reasons for assign¬ 
ing this particular portion to that oentury. I 
may say en passant that a critical addition of 
the Dindsenchas with an adequate commentary 
would be the most valuable contribution that 
could be made at present to the study of early 
Irish history and romance. I would most 
willingly do all in my power to forward the 
material execution of such a project. 

What makes this story especially interesting 
is, that the Gawain cycle has already a definite 
point of contact with early Irish romance in the 
story of Gawain and the Green Knight, which 
is substantially the same as an episode in the 
Fled Bricrend, a hero tale glorifying Cuchu- 
lainn, the oldest preserved version of which 
was compiled and harmonised in the early 
eleventh century from then existing MS. 
versions, which differed considerably among 
themselves (H. Zimmer, Zeit. fUr vgl. Sprach- 
forschung, 1887, pp. 623, 6711. 

Turning to the English ballad forms, we note 
that in the Marriage of Sir Gawain (Child, ii., 
295a) the hero apparently goes to the loathly 
maiden’s house. In King Henry, on the con¬ 
trary (Child, ii., 298b), she comes to his house. 
This latter is also the case in the saga of Hrolfr 
Kraki, and in the Daughter of King Under the 
"Waves (Campbell lxxxvi). It hardly needs 
saying that the saga cannot compare as an 
authority with the eleventh century Irish 
texts (“a sixteenth century compilation built 
up with windy phrases upon a foundation we 
take it of some stray leaves of Skioldunga ” as 
C. P. B. i., 188 puts it); but in ease any 
ambitious young German desirous of emulating 
Prof. Zimmer wishes to maintain the paradox 
that the Gaelic tale and the Irish texts 
are loans from the Norsemen, I think 
I can point to one fact which clearly 
proves both the dependence of the Eng¬ 
lish. ballads upon the Irish story and the 
original character of the latter. In both of the 
Irish versions the point of the story is that by 
the hero’s compliance he secures the sovereignty 
of Ireland for himself and his race. It thus 
forms an integral portion of the heroic cycle 
dealing with the struggle for supremacy in 
Ireland between the stepson and the sons of 
Oilill Olum, a struggle terminated to the 
advantage of the former, the son of the hero of 
our tale, by the battle of Magh Macruimhe, 
which Tigheraach, the earliest Irish annalist, 
assigns to the year 218 A.D. It should be 
noted that this cycle has always been a favourite 
one with Gaelic story tellers, and that its chief 
personages and incidents form the subject of 
long tales, still current both in Ireland and 
Scotland. The hag is a goddess, who puts on 
her loathly shape to test the hero whom she 
favours. In the Marriage of Sir Gawain, the 
hero has to ascertain what women like best; 
the hag offers to tell him if he will consent to 
wed her; he does so, and she reveals the 
secret—it is sovereignty that all women long for. 
By frankly admitting her sovereignty, the hero 
frees the loathly maiden entirely from the spell 
that binds her. It seems to me quite obvious 
that the English ballad either misunderstood 
the Irish story, or deliberately transformed it 
by the substitution of an ethico-facetious motif 
for a mythico-historical one. 

Campbell’s Gaelic tale, taken down in Scot¬ 
land within the last forty years, contains the 
same incident as that which terminates the Coir 
Anmann form of the transformed hag, but moti¬ 


vates it, which the eleventh century story does 
not. I hesitate to say that the modem Gaelic 
peasant has retained a trait which has faded 
out of the recollection of the eleventh oentury 
ollamh, because the incident in question occurs 
in a number of other early Irish stories, as well 
as in French romances which undoubtedly 
derive from Celtic- sources, without being 
motivated at all. But it is none the less pos¬ 
sible that the living Marchem may be more 
original in this respect than the eleventh 
century version. 

It is, however, with regard to the loathly 
maiden herself that the most interesting 
questions present themselves. Mr. "Whitley 
Stokes has, I think, overlooked Prof. Kuno 
Meyer’s brilliant parallel (which I was privileged 
to communicate to the Academy, June, 1889) 
between the “damoisele” of Chrestien (the 
Kundrie of "Wolfram) and Leborcham, the 
female messenger of King Conchobor of Ulster. 
Since the date of my letter to the Academy, 
Prof. Meyer has further drawn my attention to 
a passage in the Book of Leinster, showing 
that Leboreliam was one of Cuchulainn’s many 
loves, and that she bore him two sons. In my 
Legend of the Holy Orail, I essayed to prove 
that one of the stories worked up in the Grail 
cycle, a story preserved with greatest purity in 
the Welsh tale of Peredur, is that of a hero 
egged on to certain feats by a relative of his, 
who is bespelled, and is released from the 
spell by the hero’s achievements. It frequently 
happens in stories of this type (but it does not 
so happen in the Welsh story) that the bespelled 
relative is a woman, and the tale ends with her 
wedding the hero. But Cuchulainn, in his 
enfances is the counterpart of Perceval-Peredur, 
and Leborcham is the counterpart of the loathly 
maiden, both of the French poem and of the 
Welsh tale; the casual reference to a love 
affair between them thus becomes of the 
highest importance, and almost warrants the 
conclusion that Cuchulainn, counterpart of 
Perceval in his youthful feats, was also the 
hero of some such adventure as forms the 
staple of Perceval’s Grail Guest. 

It may thus well be that the incident of the 
loathly lady in the English ballads owes 
nothin g directly to the Conte del Oraol, but is 
one of a number of Celtic commonplaces which 
were always at home in these islands, and 
which did not need to be reimported. If, 
however, it be held necessary to derive this 
trait from the French romance, I submit that 
Miss Thomas (to whom Prof. Child owes his 
reference) should have rather gone to the 
episode of Rosette and the Beau Mauvais in 
Gautier ( Conte de Oraal, v. 25380-25744) than 
to that of the “ Damoisele ” in Chrestien. 

In Gautier the hero meets Rosette (the 
loathly maiden) in the wood; she afterwards 
comes to Arthur’s court; Kai makes merry 
over her as he does in the Marriage of Sir 
Gawain, and it is finally told : 

“ . . . puis fu lapuci&le 

Si avenana et si tree bifele 

Con en parla par la contrie ; 

Je ne sai B’ele fu face.” 

Whereas it does not appear either from 
Chrestien or from any of his continuators that 
the loathly damsel who upbraids Perceval is 
under spells, or that these spells are loosed by 
the hero’s achievement of his quest. We only 
learn this from the Welsh story of Peredur, 
which Dr. Golther and other over ingenious 
German critics maintain to be solely derived 
from the French romance. 

This letter is already too long, or I should 
like to put together all the examples in Celtic 
romance of physical hideousness as the result 
of spells and removed by the action of the hero, 
from the story found in Cormac’s Glossary sub 
voce Prull, which is probably as old as the 
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seventh or eighth century down to the latest 
folk-tale picked tip from living peasants. The 
Celtic nature of the incident would then be 
placed beyond all possibility of doubt. In the 
meantime, I think it will be generally agreed 
that Mr. Whitley Stokes’s cautious phrase, 
“ There seems some reason to ascribe a Celtic 
origin to this incident,” rather under- than 
over-states the probabilities of the case. 

Alfred Nittt. 


THE COMrLTTTENSIAN POLYGLOTT AND THE 
PSALTERIUM TURICENCE. 

Cambridge: April 23,1892. 

A brief absence from England has prevented 
me from replying, hitherto, to Dr. Beard’s 
letter in the Academy of April 26. 

Dr. Beard will do good service if he succeeds 
in throwing fresh light upon the sources of the 
Complutensian text of the LXX. But the 
results he produces can hardly be regarded as a 
satisfactory basis for the theory that Cardinal 
Ximenes used the Zurich psalter, even in the 
contexts examined. A reference to Holmes and 
Parsons will show that, in almost all the 
passages adduced, the text of the Zurich 
codex is shared by a number of cursive 
MSS. I fear, therefore, that further evidence 
must be forthcoming before I can reconsider 
the statement that “ there is no ground for 
supposing that he [the Cardinal] had access 
• . . to any of our uncial codices.” 

H. B. Swete. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Sunday. May 1, 7.30 p in. Ethical: “ The Virtue of Faith,” 
by Mr. J. AlIanHon Pictan. 

Monday, May 2, 4.80 p.m. Camden Society : Annual General 
Meeting. 

5 p.m. Royal Institution : Annual Meeting. 

8 pm. Victoria Institute: “The Past and Present 
■Water Supply of Palestine,” by Sir Charles Wilson. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Arte : Cantor Lecture, “ Recent 
Bacteriological and Chemical Research in connexion with 
the Fermentation Industries,” I., by Dr. Percy F. Frank- 
land. 

Tuesday, May 8, 3 p m. Royal Institution : Tyndall 
lecture, “ The Sculpturing of Britain, its I*ter Stages,” 
II., by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ The Book of the 
Dead, Translation and Commentary, Meaning of certain 
Primitive Words.” by Mr. P. le Page Renouf. 4 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “Electrical- 
Measuring Instruments,” by Mr. James Swinburne. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Probable Identity of 
certain Specimens formerly in the Lidth de Jeude Collec¬ 
tion, and now in the British Museum, with those fhrured 
by Albert Seba in his Thesaurus of 1784.” by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas; “The Brain and Muscular Anatomy of Aula- 
codus ,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard: f ‘ The Systematic Position 
of Notoryctea typhlop ? (Stirling).” by Dr Hans Gadow. 

Wednesday, May 4, 4p.m. Archaeological Institute: “Early 
Painting and Colours from Medum,” by Mr. F. C. J. 
Spurrell; “8ir John Robsart and his Daughter Amy, 
the Wife of Leicester,” by Mr. J. Bain. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion : “ Eastern Legends in Welsh 
Dress/’ by Prof. G. Hartwell Jones. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Bradford Corporation 
Electricity Supply,” by Mr. James N. Shoolbred. 

Thursday, May 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Chemistry 
of Gases,” n., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Lichones Epiphylli Spruceani,” 
by Mueller: “Notes on the Runily Satumiidae, 

with Descriptions of New Species in the Collection of the 
British Museum,” by Mr. W. F. Kirby. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 6, 9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Sensitive¬ 
ness of the Eye to Light and Colour,” by Capt. W. de W. 
Abney. 

Saturday, May 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “J. S. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,” with Musical Illustrations, II., 
by Mr. E. Dannreuther. 


SCIENCE. 

THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

Stnaitische Inschriften. Von. Julius Euting. 
(Berlin: Reimer.) 

In this volume Prof. Euting has set before 
us, with his wonted accuracy and mastery 
of palaeographical detail, facsimiles and 
transcripts of between six and seven hun¬ 
dred specimens of the celebrated inscriptions 


on the rock faces of the Sinaitic peninsula 
which, since first they besame known in 
Europe, have excited the interest and specu¬ 
lation of the "West. For the most part (at 
least in this country) the theory has found 
favour that they are the relics of the wan¬ 
derings of Israel in the "Wilderness of 
Horeb. The most extravagant attempt at 
deciphering and interpreting them in this 
sense is that of Charles Forster, of whose 
work, The Israelitish Authorship of the 
Sinaitic Inscriptions (1856), a specimen is 
given by Prof. Euting on p. 33. The dark¬ 
ness which has hitherto ruled in regard to 
these memorials of the past is due, as Prof. 
Eating points out, to the fact that no one 
who copied them on the spot had the faintest 
inkling of their meaning or the correct read¬ 
ing of the letters he was transcribing. As 
the inscriptions run into one another, and 
cover the rocks in all directions, previous 
copies have, in addition to other imperfec¬ 
tions, divided that which should have been 
read together, and joined that which 
should have been divided. He himself 
claims to be the first who has visited the 
spot and copied the inscriptions with an 
adequate knowledge of their character and 
purport; and the key he supplies makes 
everything clear. 

What then are these celebrated scrib- 
hlings? They are short benedictory or 
memorial formulae, containing little else 
than the name of the writer and that of his 
father. The usual phrase is “Peace (or 
Greeting)! N. son of M. May good 
befall! ” or “ Peace! may N. son of M. 
be remembered with good! ” Sometimes 
the formula is a little more elaborate, hut 
the purport is the same. The language is 
Aramaic; but the proper names in the vast 
majority of cases are pure Arabic, for the 
most part identical with those borne by 
Arabs in Classical times. Sometimes the 
Aramaic yields to Arabic, as when -pn2 
takes the place of 2122 . The same pheno¬ 
menon, it will he remembered, appears in 
the Nabathaean inscriptions of Madain 
Salih, also collected by Prof. Euting, 
and generally it may he said that these 
records agree in every respect with those of 
the latter place, the dates and history of 
which are known. They are, in fact, the 
work of the same people—the Arabic-speak- 

^ but Aramaic-writing Nabathaeans, who 
the northern section of the great trade 
route which carried the sea-borne mer¬ 
chandise of India and Equatorial and 
Southern Africa northwards from Aden, 
along the Sarat and the Hijaz, to Petra and 
Bosra, whence it was distributed to Asia 
Minor and Europe. Three of Prof. Euting’s 
inscriptions are dated: one (457) is of the 
year 106 of the Era of Bosra, which is 
further particularised as the year of the 
Three Emperors—viz., Septimius Severas, 
Caracalla, and Geta = 210-211 a.d. Another 
(319) is of 126 of the same era = 230- 
231 a.d. A third (463) is dated “ the 
eighty-fifth year of the Eparchia, in which 
the Arabs laid waste the land ” ; this is the 
same as the Bosra era, and is equivalent to 
189 A.D. 

How did the inscriptions come to be where 
they are ? They are not on a caravan or 
pilgrim road, but scattered over tho most 


remote and out-of-the-way corners of a 
region whose only distinction is that it 
affords good pasture for camels. Tho 
following is Prof. Euting’s solution : 

“In order to answer this question, we must find 
a class of men who (1) could write Nabathaean; 
(2) were well acquainted with the art of writ¬ 
ing, and at the most found some difficulty in 
practising it upon stone ; and (3) had some in¬ 
ducement to explore all the valleys of the 
mountain group, even its most desperate culs- 
de-sac. 

“Anyone who understands the conditions 
under which camels live, and has spent some 
time among the Bedouins, will easily recognise 
the hearing of the third point. A true Bedouin 
takes no trouble whatever, under ordinary 
circumstances, to provide food for his camel 
from its birth to its death; he always endeavours 
to keep it in a region where it will find its 
pasturage for itself. But after specially long 
exertions the beast requires not only rest, hut 
also the richest possible nourishment to enable 
it to recruit its strength. After a foray, or 
a caravan-journey of three months, a camel 
which is not artificially provided with food 
(whether green fodder, barley, or meal) must 
be allowed to run wild and rest from labour 
for at least an equal time in the rich pastures 
of the wilderness. Before its hoofs have 
recovered their hardness, it cannot he used 
again. Accordingly, at such times the 
beasts, especially in spring, are allowed to 
scatter themselves over as wide an area as 
possible, so as to get the greatest benefit from 
the pasturage. To apply these considerations 
to the present case: In antiquity the course of 
the trade between India and Western Asia was, 
as will in the progress of time he more fully 
proved in detail, from the southern point of 
Arabia, parallel to the Bed Sea from five to six 
days’ journey inland from the coast, to tho 
northward, the first or southern half of the 
route, as far as al-‘Ola, being under the pro¬ 
tection and conduct of the Himyarites, ..while 
the second or northern half, from al-‘6la or 
al-Higr to Petra, was in the hands of the 
Nabathaeans, whose capital the latter place 
was. At Petra the caravans divided, in one 
direction to Gaza and Alexandria, in tho other 
to Damascus and so on to Byzantium. All this 
merchandise was carried by camels. Therefore 
periodically thousands of camels must have 
required to be turned loose from the caravans 
for rest and grazing, and were driven to some 
suitable place of pasturage until they became 
again capable of work. The chief pasture 
lands of the Nabathaeans were the Sinai 
peninsula and (as I venture to conjecture) 
the wilderness of Beersheba. With the 
camels went not only dozens of camel- 
drivers, but also a number of persons engaged 
in the trade, who acted as writers and keepers 
of accounts in the caravans and took tneir 
holiday at the same time as the animals and 
their owners. These men were the authors of 
the inscriptions, and only in this manner is the 
locality where they are found to be explained. 
For example, it is clear how, in the best places 
of pasturage, the same man came to write his 
name in widely separated parts of the Penin¬ 
sula, and how he came to write it time after 
time in the same place—t'.e., not in the same 
year, but in the course of different visits.” 

The proper names (to the elucidation of 
which Prof. Noldeke contributes) are fall of 
instruction, both as to the vernacular of 
their owners and the faith which they 
professed. The former can have differed 
very little from classical Arabic. It possessed 
the article al-, which, as in the classical 
language, was encroached upon by the 
terminal vowel of tho preceding word 
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(«/. 'bsabtroH, 'nbtms. beside ''nbiwis, 
' vPtibNUJ'iH ). This b. however, apparently 
persisted with the solar as with the lunar 
letters, and was not assimilated as in 
Hebrew and classical Arabic. The case- 
endings of Arabic, at least in the nom. and 
gen., are exemplified. Diminutives in fu'ail 
are extremely common. Forms in afal 
are frequent, but were perhaps triptote 
instead of diptote. The word for “ son ” is 
ibn (13M), and that for “God” Allah (not 
EldK ). 

As regards faith, the names compounded 
with Allah {Aus-, Garm-, Wahl-, Zaid-, 
‘ Aid-, Ghauth-, Sa‘d-, Taim- Alldht) show a 
great preponderance ; parallel to these are 
similar names where Ba'l takes the place of 
Allah, and evidently corresponds to it as 
the name of the Supreme Lord. Theo- 
phorous names referring to local or tribal 
deities are rare: Bhushard is found singly 
in No. 437 in an unusual phrase, and 
Taimu-Bhushard and 1 Abdu-Bhushard both 
occur once. ‘Abdu-l- 1 Uzza also appears once 
(though the t is marked as doubtful). 
Kos-‘adar is the only other heathen theo- 
phorous name I have observed. It is 
worthy of notice that ‘Abdu-l-Lat, which 
name Muslim transmitters of prae-Islamic 
traditions were supposed to have generally 
changed into ‘Abdu-l-ldh, is altogether 
absent from the inscriptions. Henceforth 
there need surely be no hesitation in ad¬ 
mitting the existence in prae-Islamic ages of 
the name 1 Abdu-l-ldh. 

The most important contribution which 
the book makes to our knowledge is, 
perhaps, the evidence it affords of the 
gradual development of Nabathaean into 
Arabic writing. Prof. Euting thinks that 
the inscriptions may cover a period from 
the first to the sixth century. In this, 
perhaps, he sets their dose somewhat too 
late; but it is unquestionable that they 
touch, on the one hand, the dated Naba¬ 
thaean texts of al-Higr, which go back to 
Christ’s time, and, on the other, end in 
a script which differs little from the 
earliest forms of written Arabic. The word 
’bsabNiay, in particular, often presents 
an appearance exactly similar, except in the 
N, to that which it would bear in early 
Kufic or Naskhi. 

C. J. Lyall. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN HARTNUP. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Hartnup, astronomer to the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, which occurred at the 
observatory, Bidston, Cheshire, on the morning 
of Thursday, April 21. Mir. Hartnup, in 
accordance with his daily custom, had mounted 
the fiat roof of the building for the purpose of 
inspecting the anemometers placed there; and 
it is presumed that, stepping backward in order 
to obtain the best view of their action, he was 
seized with one of the fits of giddiness to which 
he was occasionally subject. The wall protecting 
the platform is only eighteen inches in height, 
and Mr. Hartnup, falling 31 ft. to the ground 
below, was instantaneously killed by dislocation 
of the neck. 

Mr. Hartnup, who was in his fifty-second 
year, had been astronomer to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board since 1883, in which 


year he succeeded his father, whose assistant 
he had been since the days of his early youth. 
The duties of such a post necessarily compel 
special attention to the practical side of 
astronomical science, more particularly in 
reference to navigation; and one of the chief 
tasks of the Dock Board Astronomer is the 
regulation of ships’ chronometers, the variations 
of which we discovered by regular comparisons 
of the normal with the sidereal clock. Mr. 
Hartnup, senior, established a national fame 
by his invention of what is known as the ther- 
mometrical system of rating, which by a series 
of recorded variations at various temperatures 
enabled ships’ masters in all latitudes to 
correct deviations of their own chronometers, 
and thus to ascertain their position with some¬ 
thing like an approach to absolute accuracy. 
The credit of introducing this system, which 
has been adopted at Eew, at the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, U.S.A., and else¬ 
where, belongs entirely to the elder Mr. 
Hartnup; but while its merits were still 
matters of controversy, their general recognition 
was much accelerated by his son’s literary 
exposition and advocacy. On his accession to 
the post rendered vacant by his father’s retire¬ 
ment, Mr. John Hartnup devoted himself to 
perfecting the system, to completing and 
applying his knowledge of the laws affecting 
the deviation of ships’ compasses, and to 
acquiring a fund of astronomical information 
in virtue of which he was regarded as a 
valuable authority not onlj in Liverpool, but 
at the Admiralty and Trinity House. 

In nautical circles Mr. Hartnup will long be 
remembered with gratitude; and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Liverpool, where he was best 
known and most truly honoured, general regret 
has been expressed at the untimely close of a 
career so unpretentious but so beneficently 
useful. 

J. A. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CONCORDANCE TO THE UPANISHAD8. 

London : April 16,1892. 

In the concluding part of a highly appre¬ 
ciative notice of my Concordance to the Upani- 
shads, contributed, by Prof. A. Weber to the 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung of April 9, that learned 
Sanskritist has pointed out that certain portions 
of Brihadaranyaka 3.8.8 are not to be found in 
the Concordance. 

It is therefore due to myself, as well as to 
those who use the book, to explain that the 
missing clauses are found only in the Mddhyan- 
dina recension of that Upanishad, and not in 
that of the Kanva school which I followed. As 
Prof. Weber has edited the former recension of 
the White Yajur Veda, it is natural that he 
should be most familiar with its readings; but, 
in India, the Kauva text of the Brihadaranyaka 
is in most general use, because it underlies 
S'ankar&ch&rya’s bhashya. 

I imagine that, in Europe also, before Dr. 
BohtliDgk’s edition of the other recension 
appeared in 1889, that of the K&nvas was the 
only one read. Moreover, the two texts differ 
not only in the reading of certain passages, but 
also in the numbering of many of the sections; 
so, from every point of view, it was wiser to 
adhere to that best known and most widely 
used. G. A. Jacob {Colonel). 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

M. RENf: Oberthur, of Rennes, to whom 
the late Mr. H. W. Bates sold a portion of 
his collection of Coleoptera last year, has 
acquired the remainder, thus giving effect to 
Mr. Bates’s desire that his collection should 
not be dispersed. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Chemical Society, it was stated that the total 
number of members now amounts to 1823, 
being an increase of 51 on the preceding 
year. The volume of the Transactions contains 
95 original papers, occupying 1100 pages, 
apart from 1564 pages of abstracts. Out of a 
total income of £4321, no less than £2954 had 
been expended on printing the Journal and the 
Proceedings. In his presidential address, Prof. 
A. Crum Brown dwelt chiefly upon the work 
which is being done on the border lines of 
chemistry proper, referring both to that by 
which an approach is gradually being made 
towards understanding the chemistry of 
Nature’s organic laboratory, and to the 
application of mathematical and physical 
methods of inquiry to the solution of chemical 
problems. Prof. Crum Brown was re-elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

TnE twelfth annual exhibition of the South 
London Natural History Society will be held 
on May 5 and 6 at the Bridge House Hotel, 
London Bridge. Aong the exhibitors are Mr. 
R. McLachlan, Prof. Stewart, Mr. J. Jenner 
Weir, and a collection of living land and 
freshwater snails by Mr. E. Step. Lectures 
will be delivered by Mr. F. Enoch on “ The 
Life Hietorj' of the British Trap-door Spider,” 
by Mr. Step on “ Edible and Poisonous Fungi,” 
and by Mr. George Day on various natural 
history subjects, illustrated with slides shown 
by the oxy-hydrogen light. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The April number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) opens with a paper by Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick upon Aristotle’s classifica¬ 
tion of forms of government, dwelling 
upon its relation to Plato’s classification in 
the Politicus, and the inevitable ambiguity 
of the term roXnAa; Mr. Herbert Richards 
contributes some more Notes on Heron- 
das ; Mr. H. D. Derbyshire criticises a 
length the etymology suggested by Mr. 
Wharton for norma — *nonima , the ninth letter 
(L) of the Latin alphabet, and himself supports 
the old view making it akin to yrupluv ; Mr. 
R. Seymour Conway defends his theory of the 
origin of the Latin gerund, as against Mr. 
Dunn; Mr. D. B. Monro elaborately reviews 
Mr. Adam’s pamphlet on the Nuptial Number 
of Plato, maintaining the opinion he has before 
expressed—that Plato was only half in earnest, 
and that therefore there can be no satisfactory 
solution of the mathematical problem; Prof. 
J. Cook Wilson continues his exhaustive com¬ 
mentary on the text of Apelt’s edition of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises. Of the reviews 
we can only mention — Prof. Middleton’s 
Engraved Gems of Classical Times, by Mr. 
A. S. Murray; Blass on the Rhythm of Iso¬ 
crates, by Mr. H. Clarke; De Jubainville’s 
Gaulish Names in Caesar, by Prof. Rhys; and 
Stowasser’s Latin Etymologies, by Prof. 
Nettleship. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, have pub¬ 
lished, on behalf of Harvard University, an 
edition of the Jutaka-milla, or Bodhisattvava- 
dana-mala of Arya-«;ura, by Prof. H. Kern, of 
Leiden, based upon two MSS. in the Cambridge 
University Library and one in the Biblioth3que 
Nationale. The volume may be obtained in 
this country from Mr. Edward Arnold. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Rusk in Society .—(Friday , April S .) 

The Rbv. J. P. Favnthorpb, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. C. Oscar Gridley read a paper on 
“ Ruskin and Modem Social Tendencies.” Mr. 
Gridley commenced by alluding to the political 
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economy taught fifty years ago, and characterised 
by Carlyle as the “ dismal science.” Buskin, the 
neatest, and certainly the most pronounced, of 
Carlyle’s disciples, followed with “winged words” 
in the same strain. In Munera Pulveris, Crown of 
Wild Olive, and Unto this Last, he waged the same 
uncompromising battle. At the present time, it is 
generally admitted that the doctrine of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial philosophy of fifty years 
ago is dead. In its place we have, as yet, scarcely 
any definite teaching. The ground is, however, 
clear for laying the foundations of a permanent 
and satisfactory philosophy of industrialism. After 
pointing out the radical difference in the teaching 
of Carlyle and Buskin, Mr. Gridley showed what 
Buskin calls the 'political creed he wishes us to 
adopt, and summarised it as follows: First, there 
should be training schools for youths, established 
at government cost, and under government 
discipline, over the whole country; secondly, in 
connexion with these training schools, should be 
established workshops and manufactories, for the 
production and sale of every nece.- sary of life, and 
for the exercise of every useful art; thirdly, that 
any man, woman, boy, or girl, out of employment, 
should be at once received at the nearest govern¬ 
ment school, and set to such work as it appeared, 
on trial, they were fit for, at a fixed rate of wage, 
determinable every year; fourthly, that, for the old 
and destitute, comfort and home should be provided. 
Carlyle is the prophet of individualism ; Buskin, 
although contradictory in his teaching, is the 
prophet of socialism when he makes the above 
proposals. His second, third, and fourth proposi¬ 
tions are those which seem to demand the most 
careful consideration. Buskin expresses the wish 
that the government factories should not interfere 
with private enterprise or restrain private trade; 
but one fails to see how they could do otherwise. 
Mr. Gridley then touched upon the socialistic 
tendencies in the advanced .Radicalism of the 
present day, and the labour question as proclaimed 
by the “ New School,” and also the aims and 
principles of Democratic Socialism as stated by 
Messrs. Ben Tillett and Tom Mann in the New 
Review for February last. The Socialist is con¬ 
sistent, and in argument is unassailable if once 
you grant his premises, which may be summed 
up as—individualism is wrong, private profit 
is wrong, inequality is wrong, thrift is 
robbery and riches a sin. All this is quite 
logical if man is, and is to be considered 
simply as, a member of a commune bound to labour 
for the good of that commune, and not to work 
for his own benefit or to hold private property. 
Each individual being allotted his work, the only 
ambition or motive for self-sacrifice would be to 
sink desires in the spirit of social equality. Man’s 
personality would be destroyed and his nature 
entirely changed. Mr. Gridley stated the following 
propositions—viz. (1) That it is desirable to allow 
individual effort for individual profit in all ways, 
leaving the state or municipal authority to con¬ 
trol or remedy any injustice or excessive in¬ 
dividual profit as against public interest. (2) 
That the principle should be accepted in all things, 
exceptional cases being allowed for, that it is 
desirable for no one to obtain privileges for 
nothing. In fact, that nothing entailing labour to 
produce or maintain should be given away to able- 
bodied persons. (3) That the remedy for our 
present demoralised and disorganised state must 
be by individual and independent effort not 
directly under state or municipal authority. We 
must give Buskin credit for not being the Socialist 
at heart that his proposals would lead us to 
believe. He says, “The vital question for in¬ 
dividual and nation is never how much do they 
make, but to what purpose do they spend.” 
Again, “ What is really desired, under the name of 
riches, is essentially power over men; in its 
simplest sense, the power of obtaining for our own 
advantage the labour of servant, tradesman, or 
artist.” The new lesson of all progress just 
beginning now to be learned is that riches, being 
power over men for good or ill, must be considered 
as a moral trust to be used with judgment and 
wisdom largely for the public interest and benefit. 
The paper was brought to a conclusion with an 
expression of full hope and trust in Carlyle’s 
great prophecy, that “some chivalry of labour, 
some noble humanity and practical divineness of 
labour, will yet be realised on the earth.” 


FINE ART. 

The Remain* of Ancient Rome. By J. H. 

Middleton. In 2 vols. (A. &. G. Black.) 

“ The transference to Home of the capital 
of Italy has had,” says Prof. Middleton, 
“ from an archaeological point of view, the 
most disastrous effects.” True it is that the 
Italian cannon of 1870 battered down many 
a prejudice and many an interest which 
stood in the way of exploration with the 
spade. True it is that systematic efforts 
have almost reconstituted the old city for 
us, and have unearthed thousands of 
antiquities of every kind; that three import¬ 
ant new museums have recently been 
established in Borne; and that what is 
placed in them is scientifically arranged. 
No longer are statues of one man set on 
pedestals which bear the name of another, 
as in the Vatican galleries. But the charm 
of solitude within the circuit of Aurelian’s 
walls is every day more difficult to find. A 
large and nasty population, whose habits 
remind one of a certain proverb about 
Corcyra, is filling up the picturesque wilder¬ 
ness. The remains of other centuries than 
those called classical, of centuries which 
have their claims upon us too, have been 
defaced. Modern architects have repeated 
the mistake of Nero’s builders, ana have 
let the sun in upon the baking streets. 
Villa-gardens and avenues of ilex are gone, 
and even many of the “ finds ” have been 
destroyed, or damaged and reburied. Few 
people, perhaps, wish to see a cardinal’s 
coach again in the streets; but why must 
those streets be straightened, vulgarised, 
and disfigured ? Enough upon a disagree¬ 
able topic. It lies very near to Prof. Middle- 
ton’s heart, and he has spoken upon it often 
and conclusively. We shall watch more 
nervously than ever beatae Fumum et ope» 
strepitumque Romae. 

Prof. Middleton’s book (a revised and 
greatly enlarged version, in two volumes, of 
his Ancient Rome in 1885 and in 1888), 
valuable as it is at present, will be of yet 
greater value in the future. Posterity, 
which will not find everything that can be 
seen to-day, will be grateful to him. Even 
now it is of great advantage to have the 
remains of Borne described, not only by 
impressionists (though impressionists have 
their use), but by an exact measurer, and 
by a student whose interest in the practical 
side of architecture is no less than his 
interest in its romantic and aesthetic sides. 
Questions of construction are very important 
in Prof. Middleton’s eyes. He shows by 
explanation and by diagram how “ the real 
methods of construction in ancient Borne 
are frequently hidden behind very deceptive 
modes of surface decoration,” and he has 
the triumph of making his readers feel the 
questions involved to he no less important 
and interesting than he finds them. 
Furthermore, the knowledge of ancient 
and medieval art, which gave such depth to 
his study of Ancient Oemt, enables him to 
find for what he sees in Borne happy illus¬ 
trations from Greece or Britain, and to light 
up his description of the massive remains of 
the city by reference to diptychs from 
Brescia or glass bowls from Treves. 


The three parts into which the book 
naturally falls are—in reversed order—(1) 
a series of chapters on the tombs and 
arches, the walls and roads, the water- 
supply, and the baths; (2) an account of 
the other remains in each of the large 
natural divisions of the city, as the Capitol 
or the Forum Eomanum; (3) introductory 
chapters on the building materials and 
methods of construction used from the regal 
period downward. The plain materials 
which the side of Borne furnished, and 
which were but overlaid by the marbles of 
the imperial period, were the following: 
tufa ( tophus ), peperino (lapis Albantts and 
Oabinus), travertine (lapis Tiburtinus), lava 
(silex), pozzolana (pubis Puteolanus), sand, 
gravel, and brick-clay. 

The commonest, and often the softest, of 
the building-stones was the tufa, the volcanic 
ash and sand which time had hardened 
into a rock, and which time is crumbling 
again into earth wherever old remains 
are now exposed to the air, after long 
burial, and without roof or protective coating 
of stuoco. The Servian Wall and various 
pieces of prehistoric buildings within Boma 
Quadrata show—or showed lately—the use 
of this stone. Where the stone has been 
covered, it has lasted well, and the masons’ 
marks on it can still be deciphered. Some¬ 
what harder than most tufa are the two 
stones known as Peperino. They, too, are 
of volcanic origin; but the materials have 
probably been rearranged by water. One 
of these stones, the lapis Oabinus, was 
known of old to possess fire-resisting 
qualities, and its use on the fronts of houses 
was, therefore, enforced by law after the 
great fire in Nero’s time. The fine building 
for which Prof. Middleton with some hesita¬ 
tion accepts the name of Tabularium is faced 
with it; while the lapis Albanus is used in 
parts of the Servian Wall and for the three 
rings of voussoirs which make the exit of the 
Cloaca Maxima into the river. Travertine, 
a pure carbonate of lime, was used more 
sparingly in early times; but the Colosseum 
is faced with it and shows well the rich tint 
into which it weathers. Before the Flavian 
buildings it had been chiefly employed for 
archways and points of extra strain, as in 
the skew arch now called Varco de pantani in 
the Forum of Augustus. It was also used 
under the comers of buildings, or for the 
bases of columns, as in the Temple of 
Fortuna Yirilis. Lava served chiefly for 
the paving of roads and areas. But it 
was cement and concrete, rather than any 
other material, which “ contributed to make 
Borne the proverbially eternal city.” Un¬ 
sightly as the cores of concrete now are, it 
was they which furnished the massive and 
unyielding strength, and bore up the rest of 
the imperial buildings. They have been 
stripped of their marble facings, their 
mosaics, their cement decorations, or their 
surrounding blocks of stone, and now 
they stand—or hang—in naked strength. 
But “it was only by degrees that the 
Bomans found out how strong their 
concrete was, and under the Early Empire 
we find it occasionally used with needless 
timidity and caution.” For the making of 
this excellent concrete many of the materials 
already named were used. For building 
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purposes, pozzolano (another volcanic ash) 
was mixed with lime obtained by burning 
travertine, and poured in a liquid state over 
and among bits of tufa, or lava, or travertine, 
or spoiled and broken marble. The con¬ 
crete might be made in the box formed by 
an enclosure of stone blocks. Then, when 
set, it made a perfectly rigid and immensely 
strong foundation, holding the blocks to¬ 
gether and taking an impress of their form. 
Such impresses may be seen on what remains 
of the temple of Julius, and such a founda¬ 
tion makes part of the “strength far in 
excess of what was actually required” of 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux. For 
vaultings or for the doors of upper rooms 
the concrete could be made lighter, yet 
Btrong enough, by putting in lumps of 
pumicestone (or whole earthen jars, as in the 
Circus of Maxentius) instead of other stones. 
The remains in the House of the Vestals 
of a concrete floor of some twenty feet in 
span, supported merely at its edges, and the 
concrete wall hanging unsupported like a 
curtain from the concrete vault of the 
Thermae of Caracalla, show how firm and 
how durable this work was. Roofs and 
walls were built, or rather cast, in the same 
way, within wooden moulds or supports, 
the marks of whose boarding can still be 
seen in places on the retentive material. 
This kind of structure alone made possible 
the enormous span of Roman vaults; for it 
enabled the form, without the principle of 
the arch to be applied: “ the Roman con¬ 
crete vault was quite devoid of any lateral 
thrust and covered its space with the rigidity 
of a metal lid.” On this principle stands 
the bold cupola of the Pantheon. (The 
brick arches of its dome and those in the 
vaults of the Basilica of Constantine are 
but Bkin-deep, and possess no such con 
structional importance as has been assigned 
to them by Fergusson and Viollet-le-Duc.) 
The cement and concrete, if used for build¬ 
ing walls, were always faced with burnt 
bncks or small courses of stone : “ strange 
as it may sound, there is no such thing as a 
brick wall among the buildings of classical 
Rome.” For other purposes the cement 
was differently made, as in the opus sig- 
ninum, made with lime, pozzolana, and 
pounded brick or pottery, for lining the 
channels of aqueducts or the floors and 
walls of cisterns : and a finer stucco, made 
with marble dust, was used in the Re¬ 
publican period for mouldings and enrich¬ 
ments on stone buildings. These ornaments 
might be entirely modelled in stucco, as 
on the frieze of the Temple of Fortune 
Virilis, or partly worked in stone and 
finished in stucco, as seems to have been the 
case on the Baker’s Monument by the Porta 
Maggiore. 

Prof. Middleton has much to tell us about 
the decorative materials of the Roman city, 
but his accounts of the building materials 
and processes cannot so well be matched 
elsewhere, and we have therefore lingered 
on them. He has explained the secret why 
what has lasted at Rome has lasted, and he 
knows also why so much has disappeared 
It is not only a question of human violence, 
but there is human ignorance at work 
well. like other people, the Romans made 
mistakes, and, as in the famous accident at 


Fidenae, they suffered for them. They put 
stone blocks on their ends, not on their 
original bed, and the blocks have often split 
in consequence—as for instance the traver¬ 
tine piers of the Rostra. They used 
unburat brick (lateret crudi ), and that 
brickwork has absolutely vanished. Mr. 
Middleton cites Plutarch and Juvenal for 
the constant destruction of houses in old 
Rome by fire or through weakness of con¬ 
struction; and he might have mentioned 
floods. The houses which fell down after 
the Tiber-floods of 15 and 69 a.d. must have 
had groundfloors at least of merely sun-dried 
brick. 

We have left ourselves no room to do 
justice to the incidental subjects of interest 
which crop up in Mr. Middleton’s two 
handsome volumes. He overlooks none of 
the newer discoveries in Roman soil. He 
mentions how the burial place of Piso, 
Galba’s adopted son, was unearthed a few 
years ago, thoughhe does not go on to tell the 
tragi-comical story of what happened to the 
poor man’s ashes. He records the discovery 
in 1890 of the ritual directions of the Ludi 
Seculares for which cabmen, composvtt. q. 
hokativs. flaccvs. He prints the inscrip¬ 
tion in honour of the Vestals, and reckons 
up the great hoard of early English silver 
pennies found within their precinct. He 
accepts the probability that the large 
structure of (burnt) brick and concrete, 
lately cleared from modem workshops 
behind the Temple of Castor, is the Temple 
of Augustus. The remains were sketched, 
when the building was more complete, by 
Ligorio, who thought them the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator: but, if the building was 
a temple at all, “it was a very abnormal 
one in its whole design and plan.” Our 
idea of the line of the Servian Wall has to 
be slightly modified for the neighbourhood 
of the Capitol. It used to be thought that 
the Tomb of Bibulus was within the line of 
the wall; but remains of the wall and of the 
Porta Ratumena have been found south of 
it in the Via di Marforio. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


It also includes six early pictures by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. An appeal has been issued that David 
Cox’s masterpiece in oil, “ The Vale of Clwyd,” 
should be purchased for the nation. 

The sale of the unique series, formed by Mr. 
H. Montagu, of patterns and proofs of the 
coinages of the British Possessions and 
Colonies will take place at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 
We may especially mention the Summer Islands 
coins, of which no complete set has previously 
been submitted to public auotion in this 
country; the Australian pieces of one, half, 
and a quarter ounce of gold ; and the pattern 
dollars and cents for Hong Kong. In the 
Catalogue we notice (p. 13, bis) the mis¬ 
spellings “ Tamuli ” and “ Telugi.” 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for April contains a detailed 
report of Mr. F. J. Bliss’s excavations at Tell 
el Hesy, the site of Lachish, during last winter, 
illustrated with several plans and woodcuts. 
The most interesting objects found were a 
number of bronze weapons, and fragments of 
pottery with markings, both from thelowest, or 
Amorite town. Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
adds a note on the weights discovered, almost 
all of which belong to the Phoenician and 
Aeginetan systems. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week are : the 
Royal Academy, of which the private view was 
on Friday; a collection of works by Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer and his pupils, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street; and a series of 
landscapes, &c., by Mr. Alfred Ward, at the 
St. James’s Gallery, Piccadilly. 

Mb. Fbedebick Litchfield’s forthcoming 
book on furniture and woodwork will be entitled 
An Illustrated History of Furniture. It will 
comprise some nine or ten chapters, giving a 
history of decorative furniture from the earliest 
times to the present day, with illustrations 
from our national collections, foreign museums, 
private collections, old company (guild) halls, 
and other sources. These will be over two 
hundred and fifty in number, selected from 
authenticated specimens or good authorities of 
the different periods. The work will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Truslove & Shirley, Oxford- 
street, in one volume, imperial octavo. 

The first portion of the famous Murrieta 
collection of pictures is to be sold at Christie’s 
during Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday next. 
It is especially rich in works by David Cox, 
Copley Fielding, Stanfield, Roberts, and LinneU. 


THE STAGE. 

To-night, Saturday, is to be produced, by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, the long-talked-of 
adaptation of “ Le Demi-Monde ” of the 
younger and greater Dumas. The piece is to 
be styled “ The Fringe of Society.” The title, 
we will allow ourselves to say, is not a very 
good one—it does not quite describe the thing 
that is meant. “ Demi-Monde ” itself has lost 
its original meaning. It used to mean—it 
meant when Dumas used it—not the most 
degraded and least acceptable of all social 
strata, but a world of the more or lees dis¬ 
credited, yet still the well-bred; people who 
bad made mistakes, people who had put their 
foot in it, people who had got into trouble— 
who bore themselves gaily perhaps in their 
enforced Bohemianism or Ishmaelitism; but 
that is about all. Now “Fringe of Society” 
conveys this no more than does the present em¬ 
ployment of the phrase “ Demi-Monde.” 

“ Fringe of Sooiety ” conveys, not people who 
make a society of their own and who can never 
hope to belong again to Society itself; but, 
rather, people who are not in society wholly, 
not in society very much, yet who may be met 
therein from time to time—who rise to it from 
that which is only one “ circle ” below it in the 
“social purgatory” — folk, indeed, who may 
yet go a little higher or a little lower, according 
to their ambition, according to their chance; 
but who in any case are not wholly dis¬ 
qualified nor wholly disbarred. That, we take 
it, is what is implied by “ Fringe of Society.” 
But that is not the “Demi-Monde” either in 
M. Dumas’s sense or in the later one. 

Mb. Thorne’s latest venture at the Vaude¬ 
ville—the performance of Mr. Fred Homer’s 
“ Happy Returns ”—has been much the most 
successful of his recent efforts, and may yet draw 
good audiences to enjoy its many and quaint 
comic effects for several weeks to come. Vet, 
as the ‘ ‘ last nights ” are announced even while 
we write, this entertaining production will not, 
in any case, enjoy the length of run which has 
very often been enjoyed by the pieces that 
the Vaudeville management has mounted. _ The 
piece has been played for about sixty nights 
already; another twenty or thirty may, 
perhaps, be given it. Meanwhile, a new piece 
is rehearsing. 

Mb. Gilbert’s skit on “ Hamlet ’’-well- 
named after two of the least prominent of the 
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play’s personages: we mean “ Bosenerantz and 
gentle Guildenstern,” or, as the Queen amended 
it, “Guildenstern and gentle Bosenerantz”— 
was set down for production, with a good cast, 
seemingly, at the Court Theatre, later on in the 
present week. Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
and Miss Decima Moore will be found to be its 
chief interpreters. 

In a suburban theatre there is contagion in 
the enthusiasm of the good people who per¬ 
sist in hissing the villain whenever he 
appears, and who take heed less of the art of 
the artists than of the virtues of the characters 
they represent. We were, on Monday night, 
at the Parkstone Theatre, Holloway—a play¬ 
house which, doubtless, has a future like that 
of the Grand, at Islington, for the supply 
creates the demand. A company there—very 
well selected in regard to many of its members 
—had been playing the “ Country Girl ”—high 
comedy, indeed!—a week before, and were now 
playing Mr. Sims’s very sterling melodrama, 
“ Lights o’ London.” It is the piece in which 
his singularly complete studies of the low 
class London life of our day have borne the 
best fruit. Mr. Frank Fenton, Mr. James 
Thompson, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Cheeseman 
played principal men’s parts with more or less 
force and knowledge of effect; Miss Woolgar 
Mellon was ShakBpere Jarvis; Miss Ida 
Sala played with a measure of vigorous rough¬ 
ness as Hetty Preene; and Miss Muriel 
Wylford, returning from her performances of 
“ Tho Idler ” in the country, played with much 
tenderness and refinement the part of Bess, 
which one associates with Miss Eastlake. The 
womanliness and the distinction which Miss 
Muriel Wylford brings to bear upon her art, 
and which we have more than once insisted 
upon, are now getting to be recognised. 


Mr. Arthur Heathcote has organised a 
dramatic troupe, which, on lines, perhaps, not 
wholly unlike those followed by Mr. William 
] Poel, gives entertainments in drawing-rooms. 
Three “introductory performances” of pieces, 
some of which are by Mr. Heathcote ana some 
by others—such as the entertaining and well- 
known “ Duchess of Bayswater ”—will be given 
in the West Theatre of the Albert Hall next 
week, to enable people who may be present to 
see which way their choice may lie. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Crystal Palace concerts came to a close 
on Saturday with Mr. Manns’s benefit, and the 
popular conductor, whose ability increases 
with years, and whose energy is as remarkable 
as ever, was received with special favour. The 
chief feature of the concert was the performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, by Fraiilein 
Gabriele Wietrowetz, who has studied under 
Dr. Joachim, and is accounted one of his best 
pupils. Her finished technique and vigorous 
reading of the work won for her a brilliant 
success. Miss Fanny Davies was heard to 
advantage in the pianoforte part of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony. 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave a concert of 
chamber-music at the studio, No. 20, Fitzroy- 
street, on Saturday evening. The programme 
consisted entirely of instrumental and vocal 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and, moreover, viols, lute, and harpsichord were 
used, making the quaint music still more quaint. 
The stringed instruments are none the worse 
for age, but an old harpsichord is only a shadow 
of its former self; a modem pianoforte, how¬ 


ever, would have been out of place. The music 
given by English composers of the seventeenth 
century excited something more than anti¬ 
quarian interest, for it was indeed “most 
excellently choice and most eminently rare.” 
An attractive feature of the programme was 
J. S. Bach’s Sonata in G Minor for Viol da 
Gamba and Harpsichord. Miss H. Dolmetsch, 
who played tho viol, is young and talented. 

M. Heinrich Lutter, a pianist and teacher 
well known in Hanover, gave a recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The 
programme commenced with Beethoven’s 
“ Andante Favori ” and Sonata in E minor, the 
latter interpreted in an intelligent but punc¬ 
tilious rather than poetical manner. The 
pianist’s reading of certain pieces by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Chopin, could scarcely be 
called a re-creation. Again, in Liszt’s, M. Lutter 
seemed to remain outside the composer. He is 
an able and thoughtful player, and his pro¬ 
duction of tone is excellent, but he lacks depth, 
power, and brilliancy. 

Mmo. Sophie Menter performed Beethoven’s 
pianoforte Concerto in E flat at the Philharmonic 
ooncert on Wednesday evening. Her finished 
technique, the intellectual grasp of the music, 
and admirable self-restraint helped to render 
; her reading a striking one. Thero was not 
I quite sufficient dignity about the first movo- 
! ment, but then Mr. Cowen hurried the tempo; 
i and in the slow movement there was outward 
sentiment rather than inward feeling. Mine. 
Menter gave as encore a powerful rendering of 
Liszt’s "Erl King.” Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang “ Wio duftet doch ” from “ Die Meister- 
singer”; it was well given, though the vocal, 
rather the dramatic, element at times pre- 
: dominated. The programme included BafTs 
graphic “Lenore ’’Symphony. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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THE FATE of FENELLA. In 3 Vols. With over 70 Illustrations. 
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80 Illustaations by C. Raven-Hill, ▲. J. Finberg, J. L. Sclanders, and John Wallace. 
Crown 8 vo. cloth gilt, tis. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready Next Week,'the FIRST FART, price Is., of 

, "ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES,” 

1890. 

To be completed in Four Farts, price Is. each; or in One Volume, Gs. 

Xoticitlutanding the fact that an increased edition hat been each year prepared of 
this popular t cork, the Publisher* have hitherto been entirely unable to meet all 
demands; and although the price of the numbers has been advanced ihoi tly after pub- 
' lication, the work has rapidly gone out of print. Meters. CASSELL § COMPANY 
therefore desire to imprest on the public the necessity of ordering the forthcoming 
issue AT ONCE to prevent disappointment. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF ART for MAY.-Coxta™ : 

AN ETCHING.—“ON the BOAD-WALLACHIA.” By 

A. Sciibkyer. A Frontispiece. 

THE BOYAL ACADEMY, 1892. By the Editor. With 

Six Illustrationa. 

PRESS-DAY and CRITICS: Glimpses of Artist-Life. By 

M. H. Spi ELMAN s. With Eighteen Portraits. 

GEORGE DU MAURIER, ROMANTICIST. By W. Delaplaine 

Scull. With Four Illustrationa by George Du Maurier. 

“GAME-BIRDS and SHOOTING SKETCHES.” With Two 

Illustrations drawn bv J. G. Millais and Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A.. 

ARTISTIC HOMES: the Decoration of Ceilings. By G. T. 

Bobinbon, F.S.A. With Eight Illustrationa. 

MEBYON: a Beview. With a Portraitof Chas. Meryon, by Flameng 
“ON the BOAD—WALLACHIA.” Note on the Frontispiece. 
THE DIXON BEQUEST at BETHNAL GBEEN.—The Water- 

Colours. Bv E. Jope-Sj-ade. With Six Illustrationa. 

OUB ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Fourteen Illustrations. 
THE CHRONICLE of ART: Art in April. 
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_ . By Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 

THE VIGIL of the MATTERHORN (Illustrated). By Austin Clare. 

A LESSON in LOYALTY.By C. Peters 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL (Illustrated). By Rev. Henrt Hat man, D.D. 
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ALTARS in CHURCHES.By C. F. Yonoe- 

LIFE and WORKS of WILLIAM HUNNIS . . By C. C. Stopes 

CHURCH FOLK LORE.-IV. . . By Rev. J. E. Vaox, F.8.A.' 

A DEVONSHIRE DRIVER.By E. M. Green. 

AN AFFAIR of HONOUR. Chaps. VI. and VII. (Illustrated). 

By Alice Wkhek. 

Biblical (Questions for Competition—Answers to April Questions— 
Correspondence—Ciiurch Notes and Queries— Reviews. 

Grikhtu, Farran A Co., Ltd., Ncwbery House, London. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
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The MAY Number, now ready, contains |ArtioIes by the Bisuor of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Profeesore Plummer, H. E. Ryle, C. H. H. 
YVkigut, and Rotuk, Principal T. Witton Davies, Rev. F. W. Bussell, 
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Edinburgh : T. A T. Clark, 38, George Street. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co. 
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THE LIBRARY REVIEW. 

ASPECTS and TENDENCIES of CURRENT FICTION. 

' J. Stanley Little. 

MR. MEREDITH and his CRITICS . . F. Graham Aylwaud. 

LOUD TENNYSON as DRAMATIST . . J. Cuminq Walters. 

A POET’S RELIGION and his PHILOSOPHY. 

W. Basil Worskold, M.A. 
A PIONEER PERIODICAL .... R. Brjmlet Johnson. 
.SOCIAL QUESTIONS of TO-DAY . . . Harry Roberts. 
THE OUTCOME of INDIVIDUALISM . . Walter Lewin. 

THE IMMORTAL PICKWICK! . . . Fred. G. Kitton. 
THE BIRTHDAY of ROBERT BROWNING: a Sonnet 

J. J. Britton. 

* HAPPY LIVES-LOVE, LIFE, and ART . . . The Editor. 
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I GOD'S FOOL. Chapa. XIX.-XXIII. 
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IV. LOVE'S PROMISED LAND. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

Now ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 81s. 6d. 

THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford, 

Author of “Mr.Isaacs,’ 1 “The Witch of Prague,” “ Khaled,” &c. 

GLASGOW IlERALI). —“ Very delicately and charmingly worked out, and it is doubtful 
if Mr. Crawford has ever turned out any more perfect piece of literary work.” 

SCOTSMAN.—" As a study of modern manners and as a picture of everyday character it 
is both powerful and interesting.” 

NEW BOOK BY MR. CHARLES BOOTH. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Popular Edition, 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 

PAUPERISM A PICTURE, AND THE EN- 

DOWMENT OF OLD AGE, AN ARGUMENT. By CHARLES BOOTH. 
MANCHESTER G UA RD1AN. —“ No one can doubt that he has followed the right method. 
The style of his pamphlet is admirably suited to the matter—simple, direct, concise, and clear.” 

SCOTSMAN.—" An important addition to the material available for the discussion of the 
subject of State Insurance. 


will thoroughly appreciate. ... A valuable contribution to zoological investigation.” 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

8vo, 14s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 


FERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


ilications and Numerous Examples. 


riyinal article#, ami of A era have been re-written.' 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
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PLUTARCH’S LIFE of THEMISTOCLES. With 

Introduction, Critical and ExplanatoryNotes, Indices, and Map, by HERBERT ASHTON 
HOLDEN, LL.D. 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Hon. Sir 

CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., Author of “Greater Britain” and “Problems of 
Greater Britain,” and SPEN8ER WILKINSON, Author of “Citizen Soldiers” and 
“ The Brain of an Army.” 

TIMES.—" .A contribution to the higher policy of defence which invites serious study. 

and will reward it even if the attitude of the reader towards the writers is often one of dissent.” 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—" A very earnest and suggestive piece of work.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THRRE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. each. 

OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens. With 

27 Illustrations. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the PICKWICK 

CLUB. By CHARLE8 DICKENS. With 50 Illustrations. 

An accurate reprint of the texts of the first editions, with reproductions of ALL the original 
illustrations, and a short introduction written bg Mr. Charles Dickens, the novelist's eldest son , the 
next four volumes , at monthly intervals, will be:— Nicholas Nicklkry, Martin Chi /./.lewit, 
The Old Curiosity 8hop. Barnauy Rudgk. 

GLORE.—" The moat desirable cheap edition of the immortal ‘ Papers ’ that has ever been 
offered to the public. In its later form this humorous masterpiece will no doubt have 
thousands of new and delighted readers.” 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS in GREEK HISTORY. By J. P. 

MAHAFFY, Author of “Social Life in Greece,” &c. 

TIMES.—" Dr. Mahaffy is always lively and interesting, and his learning is incontestable. 

.8tudents of Greek history wiil find much acute criticism and much pregnant suggestion 

in Dr. Mahaffy’s pages.” 

GLASGO W HERALD.—" Contains much new and interesting information in fresh, lively, 

and dear style.The essay as a whole will be read with pleasure and profit both by the 

general reader and by the professional student.” 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

Now ready, Vol. VL, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by W. ALDI8 WRIGHT, In 0 vole. Vol. VI. Troilus and Creeoida, Corio- 
lanus, Titus Andronicus, Borneo and Juliet. Vols. I.-V. still on aale, price 10s. 8d. 
each. 

NEW PAET. 

Nov ready, Part n., 3s. 8d. net. 

DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Con¬ 
taining Articles on the main Subjects usually dealt with by Eeonomic Writers, with 
Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may bo found in their Works, and 
Bhort Notices of deceased English, American, and Foreign Economists and their chief 
Contributions to Economio Literature. Edited by R. H. JNGLIS PALGBAVE, F.R.8.. 
Second Part. BEEKE-CHAMBERLAYNE. 

NEW BOOK BY PBOFE8SOB MARSHALL. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. 

Being the First Volume of “ Elements of Economics.” By ALFRED MARSHALL. 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, sometime Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

*•* Thl. book is an abridgmiul of Proftssor Marshall's “Principals of Economics,'’ Vat. I., 
u-ith the addition a/ a Chapter on Trades Unions . 

NEW VOLUME OF NATURE SERIES. 

Nov ready, crown 8vo, cloth, It . 6d. 

THE AP0DIDJ3. A Morphological Study. By 

HENRY MEYNEB8 BERNARD, M.A., Cantab. With 71 Illustrations. 

SOoTSMAX .— "A book which zoologists Trill very greatly prize. Tho writer has worked 
out the task he set before him with the greatest care and in the most elaborate maimer, and 
I as presented the finite of Ills labour in a volume which every lover of scientific investigation 
will thoroughly appreciate. ... A valuable contribution to zoological investigation.” 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. 

Now ready, globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK 

SYNTAX of the Bev. W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M. A., LL.D., Head Master of 
Westminster. By the Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A., Assistant Master. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

Now ready, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. With Notes, 

Appendices, and Vocabulary, by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., Head Master of Christ’s 
College, Brecon. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Now ready, globe 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

TENNYSON.—THE PRINCESS. A Medley, with 

Introdudioh and Notes, by PERCY M. WALLACE. M.A., late Professor of English 
Literature, Mohammad an Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

Now ready, globe 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to COMMERCIAL GERMAN. 

By F. COVEBLEY SMITH, B.A., Asaistant Master in the High School, Nottingham, 
formerly Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With a Preface by JAMES GOW, 
M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of the High School, Nottingham. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 11s. 

THE ADVANCED PART of a TREATISE on 

the DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID BODIE8. Being Part II. of a Treatise on 
the whole subject, with numerous Examples, by E. J. ROUTH, Sc.D., LL.D., F .R.8., 
&c. t Hon. Fellow of Peterhousc, Cambridge. 

"In this edition," Dr. liouth remarks in the preface, “many additions and improvements have 
been made, particularly in the last half of the book. Many parts have been re-written." 

A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 8a. 6d. each. 

THE ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

By RAWDON LEYETT and C. DAVISON, Masters at King Edward’s High School, 
Birmingham. In Two Parts. 

DUBLIN MA1L. —“The authors have a great power of lucid and yet compendious 
statement.” 

NATURE.—" The book is one of the best we have met with on the subject.” 


NUMERICAL 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TABLES and CONSTANTS 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCES. By SYDNEY LUPTON, MA., F.C.8., F.I.C. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
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1. DON OR8INO. By F. Marion Crawford.' 5. An OYER-ADMINISTERED NATION. 

Chapter!! XI.-XIL «. THE OLD PLACE. 

2. CHAPTERS from some UNWRITTEN 7. A NOBLE LADY. 

MEMOIRS. My Witches’ Caldron. HI. 8. THE LAND of EVIL COUNSEL. By 
By Mrs. Ritchie. Rennell Rodd. 

8. THE NEXT CONCLAVE. By C. B. 9. LORD BEAUPREY. By Henry James. 

Roylance Kent. Port It. 

4. A CHAPTER on PLATO. By Walter 10. THE STRANGER in the HOUSE. 

Pater. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 

for MAY, 1882, price Sixpence, contains :— 

1. HIS ROYAL HIGHNE88 PRINCE j 6. A DAY in a SPICE FACTORY. Joseph 


GEORGE of WALES. Engraved by W. 
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3. PRETTY PIERBIE. Gilbert Parker. 

With Illustrations by W. D. Almond. 

4. “THE VANISHED ABBEY.” The Very 

Rev. Donald M. Spence, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. With Dlustrations by Detmar 
J. Blow and E. H. New. 


Hatton. With Ulus, by W. H. Margetson. 

6. ON MULEBACK in MOROCCO. Stanley 

J. Weyman. With Ulus, by G. D. Armour 

7. MATCHBOX-MAKING AT HOME. 

Clementina Black. With Illustrations 
by W. Hatherell, B.I. 

8. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Chaps. IV.- 

VI. (To be continued.) W. E. Norris. 
Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
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TORS. Joseph Bennett. With Portraits. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. From AD. 664 to the Extinction of the Plague in 

1666. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8to, 18e. 

“ This is the first attempt in English at a systematic study of epidemic* Apart from his aetiologkal theories, which have the merit of never being advanced without a clear statement 

of the grounds on which they are built, this history is a work of great research. At every point Dr. Creighton shows a praiseworthy passion for thoroughness in small incidental queeti ms, 
as much as in weightier matters.”— Lancet. 

“ Mr. Creighton has produced a most interesting and striking historical work in his ‘ History of Epidemics in Britain.' He has carried the historical method and original research into 

new and unexplored regions with remarkable industry, ability, and success. Historians have made occasional excursuses into the region Mr. Creighton has mad e his own.Mr. Creighton 

is the first who has endeavoured to traoe these epidemics to their source, to give a scientific account of them, and weave the causes, the appearance, and the consequence* of the great and, 
so to speak, historic diseases into a connected stoiy.”— Spectator. 

“ The historical part of his subject is treated with great patience of research and often with acute insight, and will be read with interest and profit by all serious students of our national 
history.”— Times. 

“ The present work is at once an important contribution to British epidemiology and a valuable instalment of that history of English medicine of which so small apart has been 
written.”— British Medical Journal. 

“ Dr. Creighton's work has been a labour of years, and provides us with a succinct, well-written, and admirably balanced account of the epidemics in Britain up to the of the ex¬ 
tinction of the Plague in 1666. The immense amount of detail is dealt with by a masterly hand, ana we can recommend it most strongly to our read erv/’—h'diitbnryh Medical Journal. 

14 Dr. Creighton possesses an easy and varied style, the valuable faculty of lucid arrangement, and trained critical acumen. He has thus produced an important and permanent con¬ 
tribution to the great department of social history, collecting, marshalling, and handling ms facts with such power as to bring home the significance of his researches to the popular as well 
as to the professional min d. This volume places him in the front ranks of the epidemiologists of our time.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ For those who are desirous of understanding our social history no book has been published of late days that is more important.”— Tablet. 

NEW YOLUME OP PROFESSOR JEBB’S SOPHOCLES. 

SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. Vol. V. TRACHINIAE. With Critical Notes, Com¬ 

mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12a. 6d. 

“ The fifth part of Professor Jebb’s monumental edition of Sophocles, * The Flays and Fragments, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation of English Prose' (Cambridge at 
the University Piers), oontains ‘ The Trachiniae.’.a play which has been very variously estimated by different scholars and critioa of equal competence and authority. Professor Jebb explains 
this variety of appreciation with all his accustomed lucidity, learning, and insight, ana produces an edition of the play which it is almost superfluous to praise.”—IV,or.. 

THE WITNESS of HERMAS to the FOUR GOSPELS. By C. Taylor, D.D., Blaster of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. Small tto, 7s. 6d. net. [ Immediately. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By 

W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. J Marly ready: 

THE ORIGIN of BfETALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By William Ridgeway, 

M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, late FeUow of GonviUe and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. Not. 

A TREATISE on the BfATHEBfATICAL THEORY of ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. Love, M.A., 

Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. [ Vol. I. immediately. 

SOLUTIONS to the EXABIPLES in a TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By S. L. 

LONEY, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Immediately. 

A COMPARATIVE INDEX to the LEONINE, GELASIAN, and GREGORIAN SACRAMENT ARIES 

of MURATORI. By H. A. WHSON, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. : yearly ready. 

ILLUMINATED BtANUSCRIPTS in CLASSICAL and MEDIAEVAL TIMES, their Art and 

Technique. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King'a College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 21». [ Xearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Book VI. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Appendices, by G. M. EDWARDSj M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Sidnev 
Sussex College. 2s. (8ubject for Cambridge Local Examination, Senior, December, 1892 ') 

[Immediately. 


MILTON’S PARADI8E LOST. Books XL and XU. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. (Subject for Cambridge Local Ex a mi n a tion, Junior 
and Senior, December, 1892.) 

CORNEILLE,—POLYEUCTE. With Introduction and 

Notes by E. O. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Fh.D., University Lecturer in French. 

[In the press. 

SCHILLER—OESCHICHTE des DREISSIGJAHRIOEN 

KKIEGB. Buck HI. With Introduction and Notea by KARL HERMANN BBEUL, 
M.A., Fh.D,, University Lecturer in German. 3e. {Immediately. 


OVID: METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. With Introduction 

and Notes, by L. D. DOWD ALL, LL.B., B.D. Is. 6d. 

GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK and LATIN 

AUTHORS. For First-Sight Translation. Selected and supplied with Short Notes for 
Beginners by H. BENDALL, M.A., Head Master, and O. E. LAURENCE, B.A., 
Assistant Master of Blackbeath Proprietary School. Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—EASY. la. sd. 

Part II.—MODERATELY EASY. 2s. 

Part III.—MODERATELY DIFFICULT. [/a the preen. 


New Volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 

Colleges. 

THE BOOK of EZEKIEL. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, 

D.D. 5s. 


New Volume of the Cambridge Creek Testament for Schools 

and Colleges. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. Edited 

by the Rev. J. J. LIAS, BLA. 8s. 
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QECRETAKY. - Well-Educated Young 

S', Man of Literary tastes, who has had Business Training, desires 
APPOINTMENT as AMANUENSIS or PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Fast Longhand and Shorthand Writer; excellent testimonials.—K., 
44, Bernard Street, Leith, N.B. 

ARTI8T8’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distnmed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place, at the WHITE¬ 
HALL ROOMS, the HOTEL METRoPOLE, on SATURDAY, 
May 7, at half-past 6 o'clock 

The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES BOWEN, Lord Justice of 
Appeal, in the Chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including wines. One Guinea. Donations will be 
received and thankfully acknowledged by 

Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A , Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A , Treasurer. 

DOUGALS H GORDON, Secretary. 

, 19, St. Jame s's Street, 8.W._ 


ABERDAKE HALL of RESIDENCE 

rt lor WOMEN STUDENTS ATTENDING the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of SOUTH WALE8and MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 

The Executive Committee are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 

for the post of PRINCIPAL. .. , 

The salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal will be required to 
enter on her duties in Beptcml»er, 18W. 

Applications, with copies of not less than three recent testimonials, 
to be sent not later tlian J css 4th, to the Hon. Secretary. 

For farther information apply to the Hox. Secretary, Aberdare 
Hall, Cardiff. _ 

T T NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALE8, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


whom applications, together with copies of Testimonials, must he sent 
on or before Jure 6th. 


“ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS ini 

X* WATER-COLOURS.-The ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN- 1892, under the Presidency of the LORD CHANCELLOR, the following 
TEENTH EXHIBITION Is NOW OPEN-8, PALL MALL EAST- Gentlemen were ELECTED OFFICERS and COUNCIL for the 


SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— SSSnftiSTS? 


The choice and important IAbrary of Prints* l Books and magni¬ 
ficently Illuminated Manuscripts of the late ED WIN 
HENRY LAWRENCE, Esq., E.8.A. 

l\/f ESSR8. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 

JLTX A HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their ROOMS, is. 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. W.C, on MONDAY, May 9, 
and Three Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the 
Executors), the choice ana important LIBRARY of the late EDWIN 
HENRY LAWRENCE, Esq., comprising many extremelv rare 
Printed Books, an extraordinary Collection of magnificently Illumin¬ 
ated Manuscripts, and most important Autographs. 

Amongst the Printed Fooks are Blake's Songs of Innooenoe—Book*, 
of Common Prayer and Breeches Bible of 1607, a magnificent specimen 
of contemporary Embroidered Binding—Burnet's Own Times, 6 vols.. 
Large Paper, tastefully illustrated—Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
First Edition—Charles 1. Workes, in 2 vols. folio, the copy formerly 
belonging to Charles II., In morooco, with his arms in gold on side* 
—Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, 3 vols. in 14, Large Paper, very 
tastefully illustrated — Coryate's Crudities, First Edition — Donnes 
Poems, Isaac Walton’s copy, with his autograph—Queen Elisabeth's 
Prayer-Book and her Precationes Private, the exoessirely rare edition . 

E Tinted in 1668 —Enchiridion Sarisburieuse, 1688—Gould’s Birds o t 
reat Britain—Grant’s Greeca* Llnqum Specileglum, the dedication 
copy to W. Cedi, Lord Burleigh—Heures a Lusaige de Rome, Three 
Editions, printed on vellum—Hone, printed on vellum—Manuale 
Sarisburtense, 1537— Melancthon's Loci Communes, with autograph 
sentences written by M. Luther and P. Melancthon— Miscale Sans- 


TEBNTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN-8, PALL MALL EAST- 
from 10 till 6. Admittance la Catalogue la 

Alfred D. Fairr, R.W 8., Secretary. 

TPRENCH GALLERY^120~PaU Mall.— 

X 1 The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures 
by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. Admission 1 b. 

OATALOQUE. 

T3 AEDE KER’S & BADDELEY’S 

JJ TOURIST 1 * GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent poet free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 87. Soho Square, Loxdox, W 

E88RS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAE^GL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and edition* de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisement a Ac., Measra DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved prooesses- Specimens oo 
vie w. Prices on application. _ 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

1 volume, crown 8vo, wrapper, price ed. 

QADDUCEE versus PHARISEE: a Vin- 

dication of Neo-Materialism. In two Essaya I. Coxstaxce 
Nader : a Study in Auto-Monism. II. PsKUDo-SciEKTiric Terrorism 
By Georue M. McCrir, Editor of "Further Reliques of Constance 
Naden." With an Appendix reprinted from "The Journal of Mental 

Soienoa'* __ 

Bicrkms A Fox 1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. I 


Year :— 

PR EMI D EXT 

The Right Hon. Lord HALSBURY, Lord High Chancellor. 

VK'K-PRKSIOENTB. 

Major-Gen. 81r Henry C. Rawlinson, G.C.B., F.RB. 

8ir Charles Nicholson, Bart., D.C.L.. LL.D. 

Gen. Sir Collingwood Dickson, R.A., G.C.B., V.C. 

Sir Charles T. Newton, M.A., D.C.L.LL.D., K.C.B. 
Joseph Haynes, Esq., J.P., ILL 
W. Knighton. Esq., M.A., LLD. 

Rev. the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, D.D. 
His Graoe the Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 

E. W. Brabrook. Esq.. F.8. A.. V.P.A.I. 

J. S. Phene, Esq., LL.D., F.8 A. 


F.S.8. 

James Curtis, Esq. 

Wm. II. Garrett, Esq. 

Major Alfred Hcalcs, F.R.A. 

J. Jlenniker Heaton, Esq., M.P. 


W. Wat kiss Lloyd, Esq. 

John Hay ball Pauli, Esq.. M I). 
Herbert J. Reid. Esq., F.8 A. 
Collard J. Stock, Esq. 

G. A. Tucker, Esq., M.D. 

G. C. Williamson, Esq , D.Lit. 


officers 

John Haynes. Esq.. J.P.. D.L.. Treasurer. 

Herbert J. ReidGEsq.. F.8.A., Librarian. 

C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq.. M.A., Foreign Secretary. 

Percy W. Ames, Esq, Secretary. 

AUDITORS. 

The Baron de Worms, F.8.A. 

Samuel Davey, Esq. 

Fourth Edition.—8s. 

PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

X By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


Uakrisox A Sons. Pall Mall. 


buriense, printed in 1888 — Missale Komanum, in magnificent Italian 
binding—Planti ComcDdia* Queen Elisabeth’s copy—Primer of Henry 
VIII.—numerous rare Books of Songs. 

Among the Manuscripts may be mentioned Ovide Epistres, with 21 
exquisitely beautiful M iniatures, presented to Anne of Brittany by 
Louis XII. as a weddiDg gift. The Horae described by Pettigrew as 
" the most exquisite of all the illuminated works 1 hare seen.*' Hone 
ad Uium Romanum, executed at the expense of Maximilian I. as a 
gift to his grandson. Charles V. (Lot 804). Several Latin Bibles—the 
excessively rare Brcviarium Herefordense - Evangelia IV. Greece, 
written circa 1050— Hymnnrium, containing probably the earliest 
setting of the English Service by Archbishop Cranmer—Precum Liber, 
written and illuminated by John Islip. Abbot of Westminster, for 
Henry VII.—Psalterium cum Cuntioes, Ac., by an Erglisli Scribe - 
several very curious and important Scottish Documents. 

May he viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One 
Shilling each. _ _ 

The valuable Collection of Autograph I setters formed by the late 
ED WIN HENRY LAWRENCE, Esq., E.8.A. 

M ES8RS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 

A HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 
13, WELLINGTON STREET STRAND, W.C.. on THURSDAY. 
May 1*, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the 
valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTER8 formed by the 
late EDWIN HENRY LAWRENCE, Esq., including the highly 
important and interesting Letter from the Earl of Strafford to his 
wife, dated Tower of London, February 4, 1640, telling her of the 
charge, and that “Ills Majesty will pardon all without hurting my 
fortune.” 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, including the liltrary, 
may be had, One Shilling each. 

THE NOVEL REVIEW. Now ready 

X Price Sixpence. Published by Messrs. 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL 
A CO., Paternoster Row. The May number oontains, amongst other 
things, a Story by Grakt Ali.e.n ; A Cigarette Paper, by Jo>trn 
Hattox ; A Character Sketch of George Giving, by Morlky Roberts, 
with Portrait; also articles on "Meredith for the Multitude.” by 
RIcuard le Gallikxhk, and “ How Mi. W. Clark Russell Writes his 
Novels,” by Ray oxp Blatiiwayt. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

JRECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in 

Central Africa. By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master 
Marin er. With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original 
Illustrations. Large poet 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

“A simple, straightforward narrative of miwrionaiy enter¬ 
prise and endeavour, and a vivid picture of actual life in 
Central Africa.’’— Times. 

EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES and FEVERS 

their Causes and Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory 
Principle*. By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

V This volume is intended as an epitome of existing 
knowledge concerning the nature and prevention of maladies 
commonly spoken of as “ preventable,” and now chiefly under 
the legal control of local representative bodies. In it are con¬ 
densed tiie opinions of the highest authorities, otherwise 
frequently very difficult of access. 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, 
each 14 inches by 11, engraved in the best Btyle, giving 
the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show the 
latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical list of 
over 90,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. Size, when shut, 7| inches by 12. 

* * Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on 
fine paper, ana embodying the results of the latest geo- 
re ® earc * ie *’ this inexpensive atlas is wholly admir¬ 
able.”— European Mail. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 

AU8TR ALA8IA. New and Revised Edition, reduced in 
pnce. Size, 66 inches by 63; scale, 64J miles to an inch. 


Psick 8 Coloured Sheets. 85 s. 

Mounted on rollers and varnished. . 46s. 

Mounted to fold in case.60s. 

Mounted on spring roller.£6. 


New and Revised Editions of the following Maps in 
Stanford’s Library Series are also ready, uniform in size and 
pnce with the above 


??SP^? T® cale ’ one inc h. 

ASIA . —Scale, 110 miles to one inch. 
AVBJKM.-43c.le, 941 mile, to one inch. 

1* j§r5vlF to one inch. 

SOUTH AM USIOA. —Bc&lo, 8Sj miles to one inch. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, CocKgppR Strebt, Char ing Ckoss, B.W. 

MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

Library. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Book* at the 
House* of Subscribers) from Two Guinea* per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.— 1 Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the ooet of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly List, of Books gratis and post /res. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduoed Price*. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


BY 


I. 


John Strange Winter. 




By the Author of 

O vW 

“Booties’ Baby,” “Mrs. Bob,” 
* “ The Other Man’s Wife,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

[At all Libraries. 

“ * Only Human ’ is a powerful story, true to its title, in that it deals 
with human passion, human weakness, and human suffering. 
Thoroughly healthy in tone throughout, and abounding in clever 
sketches of character, it has manifestly been written with a special 

purpose_This tale is no less forcibly than succinctly told. It strikes 

an ever-sensitire chord of human sympathy, and is, in every respect, 
worthy of the genial, introspective, ana versatile author of * Booties 
Baby.’ "—Daily TdegrapH. 

" The plot of ‘ Only Human ’ is admirably developed ; and those who 
take up the book need not be under any apprehension that they will 
find it dull... .Is bright and entertaining.”—London Figaro. 

“ That deservedly popular writer, John 8trange Winter, could not 
have hit upon a happier title for her latest story, * Only Human,’ for 
rarely have we met with a more thoroughly natural group of men and 
women than those which figure in the pages of this very interesting 
work. The plot of the romance is distinctly engrossing, and the author 
has shown her usual skill in Unking together all through the story the 
fates of Jack Broughton, Sir James Craddock, his victim and their 
respective families. The ohief value of the work is in its clever and 
vivid sketches of character.John Strange Winter has mastered the 
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and as forcible as the majority of its predecessors.”— Court Journal, 


ii. 

By “ Carmen Sylva ” (H.M. the Queen 
of Roumania). 

EDLEEN VAUGHAN; or, 

Paths of Peril. By the Author of 4 ‘ Thoughts of a 
Queen,” “Legends of the Carpathians,” “Rou¬ 
manian Fairy Tales,” &c. 8 vols. 

[At all Libraries. 

“It is a charming story charmingly told throughout, very true to 
nature, dexterously built, and illumined here and there by flashes of 
genuine iraetic feeling. Just the kind of stonr, in short, to win favour 
among all sorts and conditions of readers, ana quite certain, therefore, 
to be in great request at circulating libraries."—People. 

III. 

By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cndlip). 

OLD DACRE’S DARLING. 

By the Author of “Allerton Towers,” “Kate 
Valliant,” “ Friends and Lovers,” &c. 8 vols. 

[At all Libraries. 

IV. 

By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 

A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. 

By the Author of “ A Professional Beauty,” 
“ Daughters of Belgravia,” Ac. 3 vole. 

[Immediately. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


KUDU’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 13, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

41, Brampton Road, S.W.; and 3, King St., Cheapside, E.C. 


CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 

NOW READY. 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LI8B0N. By 

HENRY FIELDING, Esq. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by AUSTIN DOB80N. Crown 8vo. paper boards. With engraved 
Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition, 475 copies on hand-made 

J aper, prioe 7s. (Id. net, aud 35 copies [all subscribed Jbr] on 
spanese vellum paper, price 15s. net 
Note.— The next rol. will be SWIFT’S “POLITE CONVERSATION." 
Edited by Gkcbqk Saixtsuiky. 

TWO DOGES of VENICE. Being a slight 

Sketch of the Lives and Times of Tomato Mocenigo and Francesco 
Foscari. By ALETHEA WIEL, Author of M Vittoria Colonna : a 
Study." Limited to 500 copies. Fc.ip. 4to, boards, with Ten Full- 
Page Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

ON LONELY SHORES, and other Rhymes. 

By JAMES LEIGH JOYNES. ftnell 4to, boards, 5s. net 
Londok: CHISWICK PRESS Tooa’s Court, E.C. 


1 vol., doth, 8s. 6d. 

The BUSHRANGER’S SWEET- 

HEART: an Australian Romance. [2nd Edition.) By 
HUME NI8BET. With Original Illustrations by the 
Author. 

“ The author has been successful in producing an A ustralian romance 
of singular charm. The book abounds with adventures of a probable 

kind Evidently most of the incidents are worked up from soenes 

witnessed by the author while in Australia. The writing is vigorous, 
and the descriptive passages are ably done. It is an admirable book 
in every way ."—Public Opinion. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

A WITCH of the HILLS. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN. 

BEATRICE and BENEDICK: a 

Romance of the Crimea. By HAWLEY SMART. 

[Immediately. 

In picture boards, 2s. 

A LOST WIFE. (3rd Edition.) 

By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. [Immediately. 

E. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


NEW VOLUMES of VERSE. 

In fcap. 8to, tastefully printed and bound, prioe 3a. 6d. 

Love in Earnest. 

Sonnets, Ballade, and Lyrics. 

By J. U. F. NICHOLSON. 

“ A prttfcy volume of verse, pleasant and refined in tone.” 

, Bookman. 

The technical perfection is noticeablo.Will p’ease the 

taste of the time.”— Scotsman. 

“ Finely reflective, smooth, melodious, and full of feeling. 

“ Full of graceful imagery, and happy expression, and 
charming music, and delightful freedom of movement 
characterise many of the lyrioe.”— Western Daily :Mercury. ‘ 


In crown 8ve, tastefully printed and bound, prioe 2s. 6d. 

The House of Omri. 

Part I. Elijah. 

By STANLEY WEALL. 

“ There is a splendid swing and roll in the verse. It is the 
beet effort of the kind we have Been for years.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ From the high level of thought and diction maintained 
throughout this first act, we may fairly anticipate that this 
poem when complete will be one of rare excellence.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Temple of Man. 

Poema by THOMAS FOLLIOTT. 

" The conception ie bold and lofty, whilst the rendering in 
well-knit blank veme ie throughout thoroughly poetic.” 

Bradford Observer. 

“ Every lover of poetry will enjoy their elevated thought, 
their frankness, and the studied simplicity of their structure 
and diction.”— Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, cloth, 6s. 

Solitary Song. 

By ALLEYNE HARRIS. 

“ The author has a fund of genuine poetic feeling.” 

Black and White. 

“ We find in ‘ Solitary Song ’ much that is excellent and full 
of promise. The stndy in dialect, entitled ‘ Granny on the 
Jubilee,’ is really clever, and much feeling is compressed into 
it. The five stanzas addressed to Robin Redbreast also em¬ 
body a happy idea. * Footmarks ’ is lucid iu expression, and 
shows a command of language and metre.”— Oxfonl Chronicle. 

“ The strong point in Mr. Harris's poetry is measure and 
music. 4 Our Scotch Lassie ’ is a charming picture from the 
life. There is so much to commend in the volume that we 
may look for something more and better from the same facile 
pen.”— Best and Reaping. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 6s. 

All the Earth Round: 

A Nautical Poem. 

By A WANDERER. 

In Six Cantos. 

Dedicated by permission to Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Keppel, Admiral of the Fleet, &c., &c. 

44 The descriptions throughout of scenes and places are 
admirably done, while, when the author is describing the ever 
varying incidents on board ship, he is at his very best. Being, 
os it is, written in easy flowing verse, the author is to be con¬ 
gratulated on producing a work that is certain to secure many 
delighted readers, especially in the service which he evidently 
loves so much.”— Hampshire Telegraph. 

44 At times we have some effective bits of description, and 
there is a breeziness about bis poem as a whole that is 
refreshing.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

44 Verse of considerable merit. Many a pleasant half-hour 
may be passed in perusing It.”— Leicester Daily Mercury. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 , Paternoster How, 
London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 



THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for KAY contains, among other articles of interest 
GOD’S FOOL. Chaps. 13-23—AN EPISODE in 
the LIFE of GOUNOD.—JASMIN, the GABO ON 
POET.—AN OLD-WORLD PHILOSOPHER.— 
"THE REPROOF of CHANCE.”—DRYDEN and 
BEN JONSON.—THE SMITH’S STRIKE.—AUNT 
ANNE. Chape. 12, IS, &o. 


FOURTH EDITION. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

By MARIE CORELLI, 

Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds," "Thelma,” &c. 
In 3 yols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 

BID MB GOOD-BYE. 

By the AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 

In 1 toL, crown 8vo, 10s. 84. 

"Mrs. Henmker, the late Lord Houghton’s younger 
daughter, inherits much of her father’s brilliant fancy and 
keen appreciation of the ludicrous, which might hare been 
called cynicism. To her, too. has been given a power of deep 
but unstrained pathos, which is fully developed in this 
thoroughly natural and thoroughly English story.”— World. 


Now ready. 

TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

By WALTER RAYMOND. 

In 1 to Is., crown Sro. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
HOUSE ON THE HARSH.” 

RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

In 3 vols., crown Sro. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOCKET.” 

DB. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 

By Mrs. ALFRED MARES (Mary A. M. Hoppua). 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The work of Mrs. Alfred Marks is never commonplace, 
never deficient in a certain arresting quality; but her latest 
book is exceptionally striking and impressive. It is a long 
time since we have bad a study of the disintegrating effects of 
mh »t once so truthful, so powerful, so terrible, and vet so 
farcin tting as that which is to be found in these pages/’ 

Spectator. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 

By MAARTEN KAARTENS. 

The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 

By MARY LINSKn,L. 

THE DEWY MORN. 

By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

By MARY UNSKILL. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN HAABTENS. 

ALDYTH. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
THELMA. 

ABDATH. 

VENDETTA. 

WOEMWOOD. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 6vo, cloth, 6>. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher, in Ordinary to Her Majeety the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS . 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMBS PAYN. 

A Modem Dick Whittington. 

Bv Jakes Path, Author of “ By Proxy,’” ‘ Lost 
S& Maaamgberd, &c. 2 vole., 21a. 

[Ready shortly. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 

The Medicine Lady. By L. T. 

Meade, Author of “A World of Girls,” “A 
Sweet Girl Graduate,” &c. In 3 vols., 31a. 6d. 

[In preparation. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE. 

Mount Desolation. By W. Carlton 

Dawe, Author of “ The Golden Lake,” “ Sketches 
in Verse,” &c. Crown 8to, 6a. [Note ready. 


NEW WORK BY Q. 

“I Saw Three Ships,” and other 

Winter’s Tales. By Q, Author of “ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, 6s. [Ready May 17. 


The Career of Columbus. By 

ChABIES Enron, Q.C., M.P. Demy 8vo, 320 
pages, doth, 10s. 6d. [Readiy shortly. 


Round the Empire. By G. R. 

Parkin, of New Brunswick, Lecturer to the 
Imperial Federation League. With a Preface by 
the Rt. Hon. the Eabl of Rosebebt, K.T. Fully 
Illustrated, Is. 6d. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 

The Little Minister, by J. M. 

Babbie, is nearly exhausted, and a FOURTH 
EDITION is now at press. Price 7s. 6d. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW WORK. 

The Doings of Raffles Haw. By 

A. Conan Doyle, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” 
&c. Antique paper, doth, 6s. 


Smuggling Days and Smuggling 

WAYS. By Commander the Hon. Henbt N. 
Shoes, R.N. With numerous Plans and Drawings 
by the Author. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“La Bella,” and Others. Being 

Certain Stories Recollected by Eoebton Castle, 
Author of ‘ ‘ Consequences.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt lettered, 6s. 


PIERRE LOTI’S NEW BOOK. 

The Book of Pity and of Death. 

By Piebbe Lon, Member of the French Academy. 
Translated by T. P. O’Connob, M.P. Antique 
paper, doth, 6s. 


Part I. Now Ready, price Is. 

“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES” 

1892. 

Containing large and beautiful Reproductions of the 
Principal Pictures and Sculpture exhibited at this 
year’s Royal Academy. Complete in 4 Parts, 
price Is. each, or in 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 

N.B.—The Entire Edition of Part I. was subscribed 
for by the trade in advance of publication, and is now 
out of print with the Publishers. Parts II,, III., and 
IV. will be issued during May. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill,London. 


Sampson Low, Marstos 4 Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, M.P. 

With Additional Matter, Special Portrait, numerous Illustra¬ 
tions, and Route Map. 1 vol., demy 8vo, about 600 page*, 
cloth, One Guinea. 

“ Lord Randolph’s pages are full of diversified adventure 
and experience, from any put of which interesting extracts 

could be collected.A thoroughly attractive book.’’ 

Daily Telegraph. 4 

“ Lord Randolph is never dull.”— Daily chronicle. 

“ Brightened by entertaining sketches of native and colonial 
manners and customs, incidents of the chase, and the hundred- 

and-one adventures of the road.The volume is well and 

profusely illustrated.”— Morning Post. 

“ Lora Randolph is much struck by the paucity of British 
population in the Cape Colony and in South Africa generally, 
and waxes quite eloquent on the agricultural and mineral re¬ 
sources of the Transvaal.”— Daily News. 

“ Lord Randolph is at his best when describing his sporting 
adventures.”— Manchester Guard ian. _ ^ 

THE EARL of DERBY. By 

GEORGE 8 AINT8BURY. New Volume of the “ Queen’s 
Prime Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Saintsbury’s historical narrative is clear, accurate, and 
discriminating, and bis personal estimate of Lord Derby is 
brilliant, appreciative, and jnst.”— Times. _ 

FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 

No. 1, just ready, price Half-a-Crown, a New, High-dasw 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Gentlewomen. 

This magazine—the English edition of 11 La Mode Pratiqne ”— 
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LITERATURE. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. A Biography. By 

William Stebbing. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

' * At length I have fixed on Sir Walter 
Raleigh for my hero. His eventful story is 
varied by the characters of the soldier and 
sailor, the courtier and historian; and it may 
afford such a fund of materials as I desire, 
which have not yet been properly manu¬ 
factured.” 

So Gibbon wrote, in 1761; and two years 
later, he continued: 

“ I shrink with terror from the modem history 
of England, where every character is a problem 
and every reader a friend or an enemy ; where 
a writer is supposed to hoist a flag of party, and 
is devoted to damnation by the adverse faction. 
Such would be my reception at home; and 
abroad the historian of Baleigh must enoounter 
an indifference far more bitter than censure or 
reproach. The events of his life are interesting; 
but his character is ambiguous, his actions are 
obscure, his writings are English, and his fame 
is confined to the narrow limits of our language 
and our island. I must embrace a safer and a 
more extensive theme.” 

All that Gibbon said of Raleigh’s character 
is true; but we may conclude that 
Elizabethan heroes are no longer the sport 
of modern faction; and if an English his¬ 
torian treat an English hero worthily, he 
may hope now for some recognition among 
foreign scholars. Even though he fail 
there, his audience and his language are no 
longer “confined to the narrow limits of 
our island ”: our history and our great 
men are the common property of the whole 
English-speaking world; to none of them 
would this recognition be more grateful 
than to Raleigh himself; to none of them, 
we may add, is it more justly due. 

Mr. Stebbing’s Ralegh is not precisely 
what Gibbon would have composed: as 
literature, it is not so finished; as a bio¬ 
graphy, it is not so interesting as Gibbon 
would have made it; as a work of research, 
it is probably better, for a modern writer has 
many advantages that were not attainable a 
century ago. Mr. Stebbing has made the 
best use of his advantages; and this 
biography does the greatest credit to his 
judgment, to his perseverance, and to his 
devotion. His readers are indebted to him 
for collecting all the details of Raleigh’s 
life; and, when they have laboured through 
them, they will congratulate the author’s 
patience and their own. Works of imagi¬ 
nation, it has been said prettily, excel by 
their allurement and delight, by their 
power of attracting and detaining the atten¬ 
tion. That book is good in vain which the 
reader throws away. He only is the master 


who keeps the mind in a pleasing captivity; 
whose pages are perused with eagerness, 
and in hope of new pleasure are perused 
again; and whose conclusion is porceived 
with an eye of sorrow, such as the traveller 
casts upon departing day. It is with allure¬ 
ment that we take up the works of Raleigh 
himself, with delight that we peruse them, 
and with sorrow that we lay them down; 
and the man himself is no less attractive 
than his literature. Something of all this 
is lost in Mr. Stebbing’s presentation of 
him, careful and honest though it be. A 
biography should not be, in the first place, 
a work of imagination, it is true; but it 
should satisfy the imagination, by reflecting 
as much as possible of the charm and the 
human interest of the original. Mr. Stebbing 
deserves every acknowledgment for what 
he has given; but it is with sorrow of 
another kind, than for the splendour of a 
fading day, that we reach the conclusion of 
his book, and recognise all that has been 
denied to him, all that has been withheld 
from us. 

The life of Raleigh is one long enigma: 
from his birth to his death, there are 
problems and open questions at every turn; 
and it is impossible not to wonder at the 
patience with which Mr. Stebbing has in¬ 
vestigated, and the tact with which he has 
discussed them. The place and the date 
of Raleigh’s birth are not accurately known. 
Mr. Stebbing decides in favour of Budleigh 
as the place; and he appears to hold that 
1554 is the date. The right spelling of his 
name is no less uncertain, and is much more 
various. It wavers between the loDg 
“ Raughleigh ” and tho short “ Ralli,” 
yielding sometimes to the strange tempta¬ 
tion of “ Wrawly.” Sir Walter himself was 
used to sign “ Rauley ” in the early periods of 
his life; but, after his father’s death, nearly 
always “ Ralegh.” It is this form which 
Mr. Stebbing has adopted; but perhaps those 
who love old ways may still use the familiar 
“Raleigh,” though it is a variation which 
the man himself is never known to have 
approved. The name of his school has not 
been preserved, says Mr. Stebbing; but it 
would appear that Oxford may number him 
among her sons, and Oriel among her com¬ 
moners. In 1569, he was at the wars in 
France; and a few years later he entered 
at the Middle Temple. Then we find him 
campaigning in Flanders; and after that 
planning or pursuing adventures upon the 
sea. At length he passed over into Ireland, 
where he distinguished himself, and laid the 
foundations of his career. 

It was on his return thence that ho was 
introduced at court, and from that hour he 
must be numbered among the courtiers. 
From Elizabeth’s favour he hoped for 
wealth and for position : from the patron¬ 
age of James he hoped to mend his broken 
fortunes, and to accomplish his darling 
schemes. He disputed the favour of Eliza¬ 
beth with a crowd of rivals; in the contest 
he obtained some wealth, some credit, much 
disappointment, a great deal of unpopu¬ 
larity, and no real influence. The Queen’s 
favour was lost, almost past recovering, by 
the crime of matrimony with a Maid of 
Honour; though it is difficult to say 
whether Raleigh’s crime was in marrying 


at all, or in not making Elizabeth Throck¬ 
morton his bride until sue was on the point 
of making him a father. His wife was the 
best thing he obtained from the court: so 
noble was her character, and so devoted 
was her affection, that a biographer should 
be eager to allow her the benefit of every 
doubt; and there is no certain evidence of 
her impropriety, nor of her indiscretion. 
Like every other incident in Raleigh’s 
history, his courtship is mysterious, and 
encompassed with perplexities. The only 
evidence against his wife’s honour is the 
Queen’s displeasure, his own imprisonment, 
and a sentence in Camden; ana the truth 
of the latter is not established, as Mr. 
Stebbing argues, because it was left un¬ 
challenged. 

During the whole of Elizabeth’s life we 
find Raleigh a brilliant courtier, delighting 
the Queen with his wit, dazzling the world 
with epigrams or with brave actions. Some¬ 
times he is pining in the Tower, or in the 
honourable Danishment of a campaign. 
At other times, he is doing good service; as 
against the Armada, or against Cadiz; or, 
it may be, he is killing Irishmen and 
gathering in their spoils. He strove in 
vain to be chosen a Privy Councillor, or to 
share with Burghley in the highest confi¬ 
dences of Elizabeth. Now and then Raleigh 
was consulted about some desperate adven¬ 
ture, or entrusted with a subordinate com¬ 
mand in some enterprise against the 
Spaniard; but into the councils of the 
nation he never entered, and his highest 
office was to be Captain in the Yeomen of 
the Guard. In addition to this he was 
Vice-Admiral of Devon and Cornwall, and 
Lieutenant of the latter county. Besides 
these military offices, he held appointments 
which were more lucrative, and he enjoyed 
several monopolies. For these, and for his 
imagined favour with the Queen, he was 
most unpopular. His courage and his 
talents were questioned; and in the eyes of 
the people he was only one of a crowd of 
greedy satellites, who abused the confidence 
of Elizabeth, and became rich out of the 
public money. Raleigh became rich by his 
monopolies, and by his campaigns; he 
obtained land and he built houses, both in 
Ireland and in England. But more wealth 
passed through his hands than remained in 
them. He was magnificent in his expendi¬ 
ture, and rash in his outlay upon new 
adventures. 

Such was Raleigh’s position under Eliza¬ 
beth : never knowing whether he were in 
favour or in disgrace; never trusted by 
those in power, never liked among the 
people; never getting what he wanted; 
and not coming with great credit out of the 
dubious intrigues of the Essex party. At 
the accession of James, he lost his offices 
and his income; and it was not long before 
he was tried for the mysterious affair of 
Cobham. To be tried, in those days, was 
almost certainly to be condemned. Raleigh 
obtained the usual fate of the accused, but 
his execution was delayed. Mr. Stebbing 
says the trial brought out the great 
qualities of Raleigh, and no doubt it did; 
but we must receive them on faith, as 
Mr. Stebbing has not managed to trans¬ 
fer them to his pages. What he has 
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brought out, though, is the innocence of 
Raleigh, and the monstrous iniquity of 
all those who managed the case against 
him. Of all state trials, Raleigh’s would 
appear to be the most iniquitous, and the 
least defensible; and his persecution turned 
the tide of popular feeling. The long 
years in the Tower gave us The History of 
the World ; and our admiration for that 
great book is increased by our knowledge 
mat the author was busy all the time with 
two kinds of work, which are usually in¬ 
compatible with good literature. He was 
occupied with science, and with politics. 
He never ceased to make experiments, or to 
form plans for his restoration to liberty and 
power. The boundless resources of the 
man are most admirable in his imprison¬ 
ment, and in Mr. Stebbing’s account of it. 

He adds nothing new to the miserable 
story of Raleigh’s last enterprise, and of its 
failure; though he has added something to 
our clear knowledge of the meanness and 
the treachery of King James: the only 
Stuart who kindles no enthusiasm; a de¬ 
generate Scotchman, with none of the vir- 


the time; but various data relied on in the 
paper have been corrected, with the result 
of rendering its figures less appalling. The 
volume, however, consists of two distinct 
portions—a study, or as the author terms it, 


tues belonging to his country, and with 


none of its vices except pedantry and 
intemperance. To this miserable sovereign, 
and to his miserable policy, Raleigh was 
made a victim ; though it is impossible to 
read Mr. Stebbing’s book without feeling 
now and then that Raleigh was no less a 
victim to the defects of his own high quali¬ 
ties. His career was unfortunate; his life 
is melancholy reading ; but there stands out 
in it one charming figure, and our best 
thanks are due to Mr. Stebbing for making 
Lady Raleigh so well known to us. She 
comes upon the scene as Elizabeth Throck¬ 
morton, the Maid of Honour, “ tall, slender, 
golden-haired ” ; Raleigh’s brave and faith 
ful wife; his adviser and consoler in all his 
troubles; his comfort at the end; the 
defender of his memory. She was excellent 
in everything, except in spelling; and there 
she allowed herself even more than the 
licence of her licentious age. “ No cords 
have ever lasted long, but those which have 
been twisted by love only,” says Raleigh, in 
his History. He was fortunate enough to 
have it proved to him in his life. Two such 
good things, as his own fine irony and his 
wife’s loving devotion, were enough to com¬ 
pensate a man for any misfortunes; even 
though they be as many, as great, and as 
unmerited as were Sir Walter Raleigh’B. 

Akthuk Galton, 


Pauperism, a Picture; and the Endowment of 
Old Age, an Argument. By Charles 
Booth. (Macmillans.) 

The editor of Labour and Life of the People 
has so clearly won his way to the front rank 
among what may be called our social statists 
that ms work on Pauperism and the Endow¬ 
ment of Old Age was looked forward to 
with eager interest; and its simultaneous 
publication in editions at different prices 
(5s. and Cd.) shows the large demand for it 
from readers of all classes which is antici 
pated by its enterprising publishers. To a 
great extent it is an expansion of a paper 
read before the Statistical Society 


December last, which was much noticed at 


m 


picture” of pauperism in two London 
parishes, Stepney and St. Pancras, and one 
provincial one, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, including 
chapters on the enumeration of paupers, 
and on the causes of pauperism, with which 
four out of the five appendices are con¬ 
nected ; and an “ argument ” On the endow¬ 
ment of old age, with an appendix con¬ 
taining particulars of old age pension 
schemes. 

The first part of the book, the Picture of 
Pauperism, is one that must always retain 
its historical value, even when its utility for 
practical purposes shall have long since 
away. Wo see here pauperism 
traced to its causes in a London union of 
over 57,000 inhabitants, in a London parish 
of over 230,000, and in a country parish of 
about 36,000. In both the London examples 
the principal cause of pauperism is old age, 
accounting for 32'8 per cent, of the cases in 
Stepney, and for 23 4 in St. Pancras. Next 
to old age in Stepney is sickness, which 
accounts for 26 7 per cent, of the cases, and 
third drink, which accounts for 12-6. In 
St. Pancras drink comes next to old age 
accounting for 21'9 percent., sickness for 
20 7, the throe causes added together 
amounting in Stepney to 72-1, in St. Pancras 
to 66 0 of the whole. The only other cause 
accounting for more than 10 per cent, is, in 
St. Pancras, laziness—10 6, which in Stepney 
falls to 19. If we add this as a fourth 
cause, in both cases it will be found that 
the totals are nearly approximate in the 
two parishes, 73-10 for Stepney, 76-6 for 
St. Pancras, showing a difference of only 
34, these four causes thus generating about 
three-quarters of the whole amount of 
pauperism in both. In Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
on the other hand, although percentages 
are not given, drink stands highest on the 
list of causes (16 cases out of 125), the two 
next being mental derangement and old 
age, each accounting for fifteen cases. The 
greater amount of drunkenness in the 
country district than in the two town ones, 
and in the richer than in the poorer town 
district are remarkable facts, calling for more 
extended observation. 

Still more noteworthy is the testimony 
of Mr. Booth’s figures against that fearful 
scarecrow of plutonomists, the dire sin of 
early marriage among the poor, with its 
supposed concomitant of large families. 
“ On the whole,” says Mr. Booth, 
“neither of these causes seem to have 
as much effect on pauperism or poverty 
as is sometimes supposed,” the fact 
being that neither is of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be separately reckoned by the 
side of the thirteen enumerated causes. 
Moreover, if we examine the cases which 
are referred in the index to early marriage 
as a cause (pp. 26-9), we find that scarcely 
one justifies the reference. In the first case, 
although husband and wife were both under 
eighteen when they married, they had only 
three children in nine years, the first of 
whom died a baby, and the total amount of 
their pauperism consisted in applications 


for medical relief in 1881, 1887, and 1888. 
In the next case, where the wife was 
eighteen and the husband nineteen when 
married, there were only two children in 
five years, and the total amount of pauper¬ 
ism consisted in applications for medical 
relief for a child in the fifth year after 
marriage. In another case of early marriage 
the date is not given, but only two children 
are spoken of, and in fact there is only one 
case specified in which early marriage 
appears to have been followed by a large 
family (twelve). 

But although Mr. Booth’s “picture” of 
pauperism affords abundant ground for 
observation, it is his “argument” on the 
endowment of old age which, in reference 
to the many schemes afloat on the subject, 
is invested with the more immediate interest. 
As above indicated, since reading his paper 
before the Statistical Society, he has seen 
cause considerably to reduce his figure of 
old age pauperism. Last year he reckoned 
the paupers over sixty-five years of age 
at 507,660, out of a total population at 
that age of 1,322,696. He now reduces 
the figure to 343,962, or a trifle under 26 
per cent, of the whole, instead of nearly 
38}. He still advocates the payment of a 
universal pension of 5s. a week at 65, the 
cost of which he estimates at £17,000,000 a 
year for England and Wales, with our 
present population, honestly warning us 
“ that year by year the sum needed must 
steadily increase, faster very likely than the 
rate of increase of the whole population,” 
and as frankly admitting that the only 
public saving to be anticipated would be 
that of the present cost of maintaining aged 
paupers, representing more than one-third 
of the £500,000 now spent on poor relief, 
possibly to be followed by the gradual 
abolition of all outdoor relief. He con¬ 
siders that the local authorities might con¬ 
tribute fully £4,000,000 of the required 
amount, leaving £13,000,000 to be provided 
by taxation, with £3,000,000 more for 
Scotland and Ireland, in all £16,000,000. 
He admits that, “ to raise fairly such a sum 
as this, indirect as well as direct taxes would 
be needed, and the ‘ free breakfast table ’ 
would become a dream of the past.” With¬ 
out attempting to balance claims, he points 
out that “}d. a pound on the sugar im¬ 
ported in 1891 would amount to over 
£6,000,000, that 2d. on tea would provide 
nearly £2,000,000 ”; that “ drink seems to 
be able always to supply another £2,000,000 
when called upon” ; that “ 3d. on the in¬ 
come tax is fully £6,000,000, and we have 
an adjustment of death duties in reserve.” 
He believes that “the financial resources of 
the country are probably more elastic than 
is supposed,” and holds that the securing of 
a minimum provision in old age would 
stimulate saving, and thereby add to the 
productiveness of taxation. 

Mr. Booth has done good service in 
facing the problem of the maintenance 
of the aged and its cost. That any 
present or future Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer now living will include a sum of 
£17,000,000 for the purpose in any budget 
of his is not, however, I think, conceivable. 
It is curious, moreover, that neither Mr. 
Booth nor any other of the advocates of 
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pension system for the aged—not even 
9 Eev. W. Moore Ede, os appears from 
article of his in the number of the 
momic Review for April 1892—have faced 
e fact that the payment of a pension is 
it synonymous with the maintenance of 
pensioner; that this can only be secured 
eolutely by the supplying of his necessities 
kind—by food, clothing, shelter, medical 
satment, nursing; that otherwise some 
achinery of relief must always be kept up 
r the undeserving as well as for the un- 
rtunate—for the pensioner who drinks 
ray his weekly 5s. at a sitting, and for 
e one who loses or is robbed of it; and 
at a universal pension system would be 
re to call out an appalling amount of 
aud and personation. 

To myself it appears that Mr. Booth’s 
Stories of Stepney Pauperism ” are alone 
Efficient to show the problem as one far 
o complex to be dealt with by any single 
rnedy; and that the main clue to its 
lution lies in that which he summarily 
smisses as impracticable, the separation 
• far as possible of the deserving from 
te undeserving poor, leaving the latter 
i be dealt with by a stringent poor 
,w, and assigning the provision for the 
inner to some distinct authority, which 
sed not be wholly official, and which 
lould be invested with a large discretion 
i to the form of relief, more especially by 
le providing of decent homes for the 
eserving, instead of forcing them into the 
orkhouse, as we see the Charity Organisa- 
on Society trying to do in the following 
tepney instance: 

Old Mrs. Stimson has been asking for assist-, 
nee ever sinoe 1877. It has been usually 
•/used, her case being thought one for the 
house.’ Nevertheless she has struggled on, and 
now 73, She obtains some food from her 
lughters, and does needlework to pay the rent, 
or room is reported very untidy, but her 
ersonal character is good; she is honest and 
ird-working. She was given 2s. 6d. a week 
ir a while, but is considered a ‘poor law’ 
we.” 

That encouragement is there to the poor 
ther to go on working for themselves or 
i maintain their aged ones, when an 
honest and hard-working ” woman, who 
t seventy-five still “ does needlework to 
ay the rent,” receiving “ some food from 
9r daughters,” is refused 2s. 6d. a week by 
society which sets itself up for a pattern 
! enlightened charity, in order that she 
ay be compelled to end her days in the 
orkhouse, m the company of the dissolute 
id worthless ? 

John M. Ludlow. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MISS TYNAN. 

Nun, her Friends and her Order. By 
Katharine Tynan. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

allads and Lyrics. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Kegan Paid & Co.) 

7 k have here Miss Tynan’s latest volume of 
use and her first volume of prose. That 
e shall have many more of the former 
om her is to be expected: she has facility, 
.vention, melody, and has already by her 
nse won herself a place in English litera¬ 


ture. The critic, therefore, need not urge 
her, as the oracle urged Socrates, to “ make 
musio,” for she is certain to do that; but 
he may very well urge her to make more 
prose, for in her life of Mother Xaveria she 
has done something not only good, and 
exceedingly good, in itself, but also, it is 
probable, good for her art. The right hand 
appears to have profited not a little by what 
Miss Tynan has here written with her left. 
The faults in her earlier poetical work were 
diffuseness and a lusciousness of diction, 
caught from the richly coloured verse of 
Rossetti, but not always accompanied by 
Rossetti’s pregnancy of meaning. And then 
her religious poems, of which there were 
many, often seemed to me—if a heretic is 
entitled to have any opinion on the religious 
poetry of a Roman Catholic—to be largely 
an affair of diction too, the sentiment rather 
caught from books and pictures, and those 
not of the best sort, than springing from 
a strong sense of spiritual reauties. Of 
course I am not presuming to criticise Miss 
Tynan’s mind, but merely her poetry—the 
manner in which she has found it possible 
to express her mind. It is also most true 
that in every volume she has hitherto pub¬ 
lished there were clear signs of a sincerity 
of feeling and an intellectual power which 
might be expected some day to make an 
end of the prettinesses and artificialities 
which obscured them. If these expectations 
have been realised, as I think they very 
largely have been, in her last volume of 
verse, the improvement is probably due in 
no small measure to the discipline involved 
in writing the history of Mother Xaveria 
and her Order. For here she had to keep 
in close contact with realities, and realities 
which could not, without a conspicuous want 
of good taste, be treated otherwise than 
with perfect simplicity and sincerity. 8he 
had to write the life of a saint, but a saint 
who was also a woman, known to her and 
to many others, and, till a couple of years 
ago, living and labouring in our midst. She 
has written it with a beauty, delicacy, and 
insight which should make this little book 
a classic in its kind, and in doing it she has 
gained the strength and restraint which 
enable her to strike so deep and true a note 
of religious passion as she has done, to 
take one instance, in this lyric from her 
new volume: 

King’s Frisonbbs. 

“ Love in his net hath taken us and bound us 
Hath pinioned hands and feet tight fast 
within. 

Our master’s mesh of gold goes round and 
round us, 

Cunningly wrought, and fairy fine and thin 
To hold us in. 

“ 0 Love Divine, 0 larger Love, oome take us, 
Weave Thy sweet net outside our house of 
love; 

Prisoners of Love, O Love Divine, come make us. 
Caught in thy snares, and seeking not to rove 
Outside Thy Love. 

It is not however in the religious poems 
alone that the advance in truth and power 
is manifest. Of the sixty-nine poems, in 
this volume I reckon as many as fifteen 
which are of high and flawless excellence in 
their way—strong, melodious, true in con¬ 
ception, sustained in passion, finished and 
pure in style. These are: “ King’s 


Prisoners,” “ Second Sight,” “ A New Old 
Song,” “ To Rose in Heaven” (a beautiful 
and touching commemoration of a beautiful 
soul), “ In a Cathedral ” “ St. Francis and 
the Wolf,” “ The Fairy Foster-Mother,” 
“ Michael the Archangel,” “ The Witch ” 
(very racy and dramatic), “ The Dream of 
Mary, “ The Hiding-Away of Blessed 
Angus ” (an exquisite story from the Irish 
hagiology), “The Last Word” (a poem 
full of an intense dry-eyed passion of grief 
which makes it very noticeable among Miss 
Tynan’s work), “Fairy Horses,” “In 
Iona ” (the lament of a farmer brother for 
the voice of the kine which Columba had 
banned), “Rondeau.” These are far from 
being the only good things in the book. 
I should have included among them a 
gorgeous piece of fantasy, “ The Chapel of 
the Grail, but that it contains the word 
“ silkenest,” a degree of comparison of the 
word “ silken ’’ known to commerce but not 
to poetry; and “Prince Connla,” were it 
not that in one stanza a melody is described 
as “fair.” I did, indeed, ask a minor 
poet of my acquaintance whether “fair” 
can be considered an appropriate epithet 
for music, and he asserted that it was. 
But still I doubt. Miss Tynan is certainly 
careless at times—in one short poem here 
we have a spirit in heaven arrayed in a 
“gold gown” at the beginning, and in a 
white one at the close. But such a poem 
as “In a Cathedral” (perhaps the very 
best thing in the book) would outbalanoe 
more negligence than Miss Tynan has ever 
been guSty of. 

The Mother Xaveria Fallon, of whom 
Miss Tynan writes in A Nun and her Order, 
was at her death Superior-General of the 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin, or, as they 
are called, the Loretto Nuns, whose chief 
convent is the Loretto Abbey at Rathfarn- 
ham, near Dublin. They are a teaching 
Order, and in that capacity have done 
excellent work in Ireland and elsewhere. 
Into the interior life and history of this 
cloistered community Miss Tynan leads us 
as far as it is possible for the outer world to 
go, and rarely indeed has so beautiful and 
convincing a picture been drawn of a society 
living for holiness and bound together by 
discipline, toil, and love. Many Protestants 
who read Miss Tynan’s book will, perhaps, 
be surprised to find that there is no lack in 
this conventual Order of human brightness 
and gaiety. Witness, among many other 
things, her charming description of the two 
nuns chasing the deer at Lough Cooter! 
Perhaps not a few Protestants will also be 
surprised to hear of an achievement which 
was performed in the town of Gorey by a 
branch of the Loretto Order. On its estab¬ 
lishment there it found things in rather a 
bad way: 

“ Protestant and Catholic were at open war. 

. . . Protestants dealt with Protestant trades¬ 
men, Catholics with Catholic; friendship be¬ 
tween a Protestant and Catholic was impossible, 
since if two had been found large-minded 
enough of themselves to overstep the barrier, 
each would have been banned by his co-reli¬ 
gionists. Mother Benedicts was horrified at 
this state of things. With a very unnunlike 
courage she took the first step. The Catholics 
of Gorey held up their hands m horror at hear¬ 
ing that the Rev. Mother of the new Corn- 
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inanity had placed some of her orders with 
Protestant traders. Remonstrances followed, 
bat were quite unavailing. Then the little 
Catholic children thronging the schools were 
taught kindness and courtesy to the Protes¬ 
tants, whom they had hitherto harried as a 
duty. Again, the Rev. Mother instituted 
sewing classes, and Protestant and Catholic 
girls were alike entrusted with the work. 
Before six months things were altered in Oorey. 
The rector and his family were welcome guests 
at the convent; kindness and friendship existed 
between the nuns and the Protestant gentry, 
their neighbours; the people at large followed 
Mother Benedicts’s lead, and gave up 1 hating 
each other for the love of Cod’; there was 
peace in the atmosphere that had been so 
troubled.” 

The “Mother Benedicta” who did this 
was one Margaret Somers, daughter of Mr. 
Miles Somers of Ballywilliam. Benedicta 
et heata tit! 

T. W. Kolleston. 


Garnet Ancient and Oriental, and How to Play 

Them. By Edward Falkener. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Modern ingenuity has been for many years 
engaged in attempting to solve the puzzle 
how the games of the ancients, to which 
only scanty allusions can be found in their 
literature, were really played; and to no 
game have more efforts oeen directed than 
to the Ludus Latrunculorum of the 
Romans. 

In 1620 Salmasius collected all that his 
wide reading could bring to bear on the 
subject; and the storehouse of his learning 
was employed by Hyde, in 1694, in an idle 
effort to prove that the game was identical 
with chess. As, howover, the first allusion 
to chess in any European literature is to be 
found in the Byzantine historian, Anna 
Commena, contemporary with the First 
Crusade, the fact that chess was introduced 
into Europe at that period is now acknow¬ 
ledged by all scholars, and no writer since 
Hyde has confounded the two games. In 
1838 Becker, in his Gallut, brought together 
all that was known regarding the Ludus 
Latrunculorum, but made no effort to 
solve the mystery as to how the game was 
really played. The first attempt, so far as 
I can trace, to show how the game was 
played was made by Becq de Fouquieres in 
his Jem: det Ancient (1869); and in the last 
edition of Smith's Dictionary of Clatsical 
Antiquitiet (1891) my friend Mr. Wayte, 
equally distinguished as a scholar and 
chess player, gathered up all that bad been 
written about the game in an admirable 
article, in which he appears to have ac 
quiesced in the solution come to by Becq de 
Fouquieres, though he admits that some 
practical difficulties still exist which cannot 
be satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. Falkener in his handsome volume on 
Games Ancient and Oriental, and How to Play 
Them, has, of course, grappled with the 
special problem of the Ludus Latruncu 
lorum, which forms his most interesting 
chapter, and has rejected Becq de Fou¬ 
quieres’ solution, bringing forward another 
system by which he believes that the game 
can be played on the rules he has laid 
down. 


Probably Mr. Falkener is correct in 
identifying the Egyptian Game of Robbers, 
possibly played in the time of Joseph, with 
the Ludus Latrunculorum as played under 
the Roman Emperors; but this helps us 
little, as no details of the Egyptian game 
are known. The authorities for the Roman 
game are few—some allusions by Ovid and 
Martial, a passage from Isidor, Pollux, 
Macrobius, and Seneca, and about fourteen 
lines from the Panegyric of Calpurnius 
Piso, whom a scholiast on Juvenal repre¬ 
sents as a master of the game, to watch 
whose play crowds used to gather, like the 
gallery in a modern chess club. 

From these allusions it is acknowledged 
by all without dispute that the game was 
played on a chequered board of 64 or 
144 squares, by two armies of different 
colour ; that the object of the players was 
to take off their opponent’s pieces, which 
was effected by shutting in one enemy’s 
man between two of your own, and that 
when it was your turn to play you could 
take off a man thus hemmed in, and make 
your move, victory resting with the player 
who had taken all his opponent’s men, or 
driven them into positions whence they 
could not move. 

Becq de Fouquieres considers that there 
were eight officers and eight men, placed 
like pawns and pieces on a chess board 
of sixty-four squares; that the men, 
the latronet, moved one square at a 
time straight forward, until their pro¬ 
gress was intercepted by an opponent, but 
that the attack of a latro was diagonal as 
well as vertical. The officers, latrunculi, had 
the powers of the queen at chess— i.e., they 
could move in every direction, vertical or 
diagonal, backwards and forwards, as long 
as their range was unobstructed either by 
their own or an opponent’s piece. It must 
be remembered that neither latrones, nor 
latrunculi, took pieces as they are taken in 
chess, by removing an opponent en prise, 
and placing their own man on the vacated 
square; and that the whole object of the 

f ame was to hem in an opponent’s man 
etween two of your own, either vertically 
or diagonally, and that consequently when 
once an officer had broken through the line 
of opponent’s pawns, he could do great 
execution, and soon clear off his foes. 

Mr. Falkener considers that there is no 
authority for supposing that the pieces had 
different powers; and he puts 30 men on 
each side of a board of 144 squares, placed 
on the alternate squares of the first five 
rows, giving to each piece the power of 
moviug one square in every direction. As 
he found on trial that, played in this man¬ 
ner, the pieces would always arrive at a 
dead lock in the centre of the board, and as 
he would not obviate this by giving different 
powers to the pieces, he ended by allowing 
the men to jump over an opponent in 
any direction, provided the next square 
were open, as in draughts, but without 
taking. In this way he olaims to have 
arrived at the practical result of a game that 
can be played; but it would be less scientific 
than the game evolved by the theory of 
Becq de Fouquieres, which has been accepted 
by Mr. Wayte. 

The following passage from Isidor is 


relied on as the authority for the pieces < 
different powers. 

“ Calculi partim online moventur, partiin vag 
Ideo alios ordinarios, alios vagos appellan| 
At vero qtii omuino moveri non powunt, incitt 
dicunt” (Isidor, Oriy. xviii. 67). 

The pieces move, some of them 01 
square, ordine, others to any extent, tq 
is the accepted interpretation, which ca 
tainly covers Beoq de Fouquieres’ assuim 
tion of the different powers of men an 
officers in the game. 

But I would reject Mr. Falkener’s theor 
on the more important issue that it dot 
not meet all the varied stratagems attributs 
to the skill of Calpurnius Piso in h 
Panegyric. The lines which form the It 
clatticus on the game are as follows : 

“ Bed tibi quis non terga dedit ? quu, te dtn 
cessit 

Calculus? aut quis non periturus perdifl 

hoslem? (1) 

Mille mod is odes tua dimicat, ille petentem 
Dam fugit, ipse rapit: longo renic ille reccssa 
Qui stetit in specuus: bic ee committere riiae i 
Audet, et in praedam venientem decipit hostoaj 
Ancipites subit ille moras (3), similisque ligate, 
Obligat ipse duos: hie ad maiora movetor, 

Ut citua effracti prorumpnt in agmina msndro,, 
Clausaque dciecto populetur moenia vallo (4). 
Interea sectis quamvis aoerrima surgunt 
Praelia militibus, plena tamen ipse phalange 
Aut etiam pauco spoliata milite vincis, 

Et tibi captiva resonat manus utraque turba " 
Here are four distinct stratagems described 
(1) the successful sacrifice ; (2) the did 
covered check as it would be called as 
chess, the advance of a latro, so as to brier 
the powers of a latrunculus, hitherto an- 
moved, into play; (3) the manoeuvre f 
which a man places himself under a doubi] 
attack, and, appearing to be en prise, himsel 
attacks two of the enemy; (4) the crownioj 
manoeuvre by whioh tbe line of enemy't 
men is broken through, and a latruncuh 
posted behind them plays havoc with their 
ranks. These, it must be remembered, a k 
given as a description of the feats of skill 
by which Calpurnius Piso when engaged it 
the game routed his opponent and delightec 
the gallery; and it must be clear tha 1 
Nos. 2 and 4 are quite incompatible witl 
the theory of the game propounded b; 
Mr. Falkener. 

Our author has given what he calls a fre< 
rendering of the above lines. He translates 

“ longo venit ille rocessu 
Qui stetit in speculis ” 

hy 

“ There comes a man from his retreat, 

Who ever has been on the watch.” 

Can anything be more bald ? The Lati 
words clearly describe an action, as Mi 
Wayte puts it, analogous to the discovers 
check at chess, by which an officer, Ion 
lurking in his corner, is brought into efl 
cient work in the centre of the boan 
There is, of course, nothing like the chec 
to the king in chess; but the words we 
describe the mode of bringing into actio 
an officer as yet unmoved, who can the 
get into the enemy’s rear, and place h 
files between two fires, which is the who! 
object of the game. Mr. Falkener translate 

“ hie ad maiora movetur, 
Ut citus effracta prorumpat in agmina manat 
Clausaque deiecto populetur moenia vallo.' 

“ Swift how he breaks the ramparts dense, 

And uow the (city) walls lays waste." 
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Bare he takes mandra to mean something 
ike the 7roXis, in the analogous Ghreek game 
if woX«s, a species of rampart made up by 
t separate body of men in a strong posi- 
ion. I hare no doubt that the word is 
.pplied to the chain of men, or, as we should 
ay in chess, pawns, which must be broken 
hrough to enable the attacking pieces to 
lo any execution, and the success of the 
nanoeuvre is described in the closing line 
rith the ordinary military metaphor. 

I must acknowledge that Becq de Fou- 
[ui^res’ theory leaves many practical diffi- 
ulties. It is hard to see how the chain of 
nen in front of their officers can be broken 
.hrough by force, and it looks as if success 
nust always be due to some oversight or 
irror of the opponent, which could alone 
nake it feasible. I should much enjoy a 
lalf hour’s conversation with Calpurnius 
Piso as to the technicalities of the game; 
md I think, as a chess player, I might find 
out whether his reputation for skill was 
founded on anything more than what we 
call a quick sight of the board, an intuitive 
power of at once taking advantage of his 
opponent’s blunders. Mr. Falkener’s method 
doubtless produces a game that can be 
played, and might possibly amuse children ; 
I do not see now it could give any scope 
for those skilful strokes which we are told 
constituted the great charm of the Ludus 
Latrunculorum. 

Mr. Falkener attempts to reconstruct 
three other of the ancient Egyptian games, 
one of which he identifies with the Hiera 
Gramme of the Greeks; and he describes in 
detail all the amorphous forms of chess 
that have been invented by the Oriental 
mind, in modification, and intended as im¬ 
provements, of the great game which still 
stands alone, unapproached and unapproach¬ 
able. He is also strong on the subject of 
Magic Squares and the Knight’s Tour, 
which he has apparently exhausted. 

I have examined at such length his 
chapter on the Ludus Latrunculorum, that 
I have only space left to allude thus briefly 
to his other labours. 

James Innes Minchin. 


From the Eaty Chair. By George William 
Curtis. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

It is no disparagement of his contemporaries 
to say that, of living American men of 
letters, Mr. George William Curtis stands 
easily at the head. There are few, if any, 
English writers on either side of the 
Atlantic who, in the regions of pure litera¬ 
ture, are entitled to rank with him. Many 
are more talked about; many have written 
more; many are more generally read. It 
is, however, no new discovery that popular 
authors and great men of letters are not 
identical. The essential conditions of popu¬ 
larity make this almost impossible. For, 
as no man can serve two masters, the writer 
must choose between popular taste and 
letters—he can hardly be the efficient servant 
of both. At best, if he honourably serve 
letters, he will win public admiration only 
by slow degrees. By way of illustration, 
we may refer to Mr. Curtis’s own country¬ 
man, Bayard Taylor, a man who undertook 
many things and achieved a certain amount 


of suooess in them all. He was the most- 
talked-of writer of his day. The success of 
his books of travel, of poetry, of fiction, 
was marvellous. Yet now many persons 
do not recollect that they ever heard of 
Bayard Taylor, or, having heard of him, 
are not sure in what connexion. The same 
fate may easily be predicted for some of the 
most-talked-of writers of the present day. 
On the other hand, consider how slowly 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s supreme literary 
genius came to be appreciated; or take the 
case of Mr. Curtis himself, a man of letters, 
the master of a style second only to 
Hawthorne, a scholar and thinker. He has 
been before the public as a writer of books 
for more than forty years; and, although we 
suppose he is not without honour now 
among his countrymen, yet Mr. Charles F. 
Richardson, who undertook to produce a 
history of American literature up to date, 
hardly names him, while in an American 
“ Synopsis,” where the merit of authors is 
distinguished by style of type, Mr. Curtis 
ranks in the same class as Mr. Henry James 
and Mr. Whipple. As to this country, 
where the popular writer may say what he 
will in our magazines, while the man of 
letters gets admittance only on rare occasions, 
we doubt if there is one periodical which 
would honour itself as Harper''» Monthly 
has honoured itself by settling Mr. Curtis 
in its “ Editor’s Easy Chair” as a kind of 
professor of things in general, to hold 
monthly discourse with its readers, and pro¬ 
nounce literary and social judgments. 

A few of these discourses and judgments 
have now been republished. They are an 
extremely small proportion of those which 
have appeared in the magazine; a small 

n ortion, too, of those which well deserve 
e republished. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Curtis that he has written only a few 
books. He values too highly “ the thing 
called a book ” to try to make one of any 
material but his very best. Whatever of 
his writings is ephemeral disappears when 
it has served its momentary purpose. He 
does not adopt the modern custom of giving 
“permission” to a convenient friend to 
collect articles which their author might 
well hesitate to take full responsibility for 
reproducing. A journalist, he recognises 
that journalistic work, however excellent 
in its place, has no business to take the 
form of a book. Accordingly, for the 
present, we must be contented with this 
small but choice selection from the many 
pages of good, suggestive, and often per¬ 
manently valuable matter which Mr. Curtis 
has written for the instruction and delight 
of Harper'» readers. 

In the days when New England “Trans¬ 
cendentalism ” was a new and lively faith, 
Mr. Curtis was one of the younger disciples. 
He was one of the students at Brook Farm, 
and a little later a contributor to the Har¬ 
binger, the organ of the Brook Farm 
Phalanx, when Brisbane and Horace Greeley 
had converted Mr. Ripley to Fourierism. He 
and Mr. Russell Lowell, to name no others, 
carried the lesson of that movement into 
the practical life of a later generation. The 
present volume contains several references 
to the leaders and teachers he then knew, 
l He gives a slight but suggestive sketch of 


“ Emerson Lecturing,” and his reference to 
Thoreau compares favourably with Mr. 
Lowell’s carping criticism of a man he 
never really understood. Thoreau, says Mr. 
Curtis: 

\ 

“ had always something to say. His knowledge 
was original. He was a Fine-ear and a Sharp- 
eye in the woods and fields; and he added to 
his knowledge of nature the wisdom of the 
most anoient times and of the best literature. 
His manner and matter both reproved trifling, 
but in the most impersonal manner. It was 
like the reproof of Pan’s Statue. There seemed 
never to be any loosening of the intellectual 
tension, and a call from Thoreau in the highest 
sense ' meant business ’ ” (p. 63). 

The same cordial recognition of the merits 
of others is to be found wherever persons 
are discussed; and even the social foibles 
are treated always with good temper, 
although often with sarcasm — not less 
crushing because expressed so coolly. Of 
Robert Browning and his wife we have an 
exceedingly pleasant glimpse in the remi¬ 
niscence Mr. Curtis gives of his first meeting 
with them in Florence, when Browning was 
thirty-five years old and his admiring visitor 
much younger. Equally pleasing are the 
notes on “ Dickens Reading ” and “ A Little 
Dinner with Thackeray.” In both cases 
the cordial recognition of which we have 
spoken, amounting even to enthusiasm, is 
plainly visible. The best piece of social 
criticism is, probably, “ Mrs. Grundy and 
the Cosmopolitan.” It is a good example 
of the author’s fine humour. Mrs. Grundy 
is represented as proposing to the Cosmo¬ 
politan that he should allow himself to be 
introduced to a man “ enormously, fabu¬ 
lously rich,” and is shocked at the Cosmo- 
olitan’s retort, “Will he give me any of 
is money ? ” which leads to this explana¬ 
tion of his meaning :— 

“ Mean,” answered the cheerful Cosmopolitan, 
“ my meaning is plain. If I am introduced to 
a scholar, he gives me something of his scholar¬ 
ship; a traveller gives me his experience; a 
scientific man information; a musician plays or 
sings for me; and if you introduce me to a man 
whose distinction is his riches, I wish to know 
what advantage I am to gain from his acquaint¬ 
ance, and whether I may expect him to impart 
to me something of that for which he is dis¬ 
tinguished ” (p. 37). 

To the Cosmopolitan the house of the man 
whose distinction is his riches is 
“ A magnificent museum. It is full of treasures. 
But they all dwarf and deride him. They are 
so many relentless lights turned on to show how 
completely he is not at home in his own house. 
. . . He has books and pictures merely because 
he has money enough to buy them, and because 
it is understood that a fine house should have 
a library and a gallery ” (p. 39). 

In short, he is but “ the curator of a fine 
museum.” He “ opens the door to a well 
furnished club,” but is in no sense master 
of his house. He does in fact give the true 
owner—namely, not the man who possesses 
but the man who uses—some of his riches. 
He gives him some of his money in giving 
him “ some of the pleasure which is 
derivable from what his money buys.” 
Clearly Mr. Curtis’s early “ transcendental ” 
influences are still active. 

We need not specify further. The only 
complaint to be made is that the treatment 
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of the subjects is in most cases too re¬ 
stricted-—due of course to the occasion for 
which the papers were written. We would 
gladly welcome fuller and more elaborate 
studies of life after the manner of the 
Potiphar Papers or of the ever delightful 
Prue and I. 

Walter Lewis. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sis Sister’s Sand. By C. J. Wills. In 3 
vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Nor Wife nor Said. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Maisie Derrick. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 

In 2 vols. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

In the Service of Love. By Mrs. A. Wallace. 
(John Flack.) 

Sis Great Self. By Marion Harland. 
(Frederick Wame.) 

Flsket and other Stories. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (Osgood, Mdlvaine & Co.) 
Through To-day. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

A Strange Trio of Artists. By Cecil B. 

Cramer. (Digby & Long.) 

The Sistory of a Failure and other Tales. By 
E. Chilton. (Longmans.) 

A Vain Sacrifice. By Mrs. J. K. Lawson. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Mr. Wills is a great mystery man. Sis 
Sister's Sand is clever, creepy, weird, and 
incomprehensible. It draws us on with a 
strange fascination from first to last; and 
at the conclusion the reader will find one of 
tho most extraordinary sensations ever 
prepared for a jaded appetite. The 
author was determined to be out of the 
common, even on his title-page; for half of 
it is covered with the musical notes of a 
strange melody which Geoffrey Nevill finds 
ringing in his ears at every crisis in his 
existence. Geoffrey’s sister Lucy, the 
heroine of this novel, had—in addition to 
many other attractions— 

“hair of that rich pale gold which we see in 
the pure metal of a spade guinea, and not the 
coppery effulgence of the British sovereign, or. 
the fashionable brazen hue produced by art; 
such coloured hair as Goethe’s Marguerite 
possessed, the colour which poets describe and 
dream of, but which in actual life is so very 
rare, save among the Germans and Scan¬ 
dinavians.” 

Yet poor foolish Lucy throws herself away 
upon her old guardian out of a mistaken 
feeling of gratitude, while she rejects the 
honest love of the Eev. Gerald Moore, a 
muscular Christian without vice, and of a 
noble nature. Her guardian, Joshua Caird, 
has only married her for her money, 
and in order to obtain it he forthwith 
proceeds to poison her. The terrible 
retribution exacted by Geoffrey, and the 
consequences which ensue, we will not 
detail; they properly belong to the author, 
as the reward of his ingenuity. Lucy, after 
her death, still holds communion with her 
brother; there is a strong spiritual con¬ 
nexion between them; and It is “ his sister’s 
hand ” which appears again and again, 
pointing the way he must take, until 
eventually they are re-united in death. 


Such are a few of the features of this 
remarkable story, but, behold, all is a 
dream. The epilogue, entitled “ The 
Awakening,” throws a curious light upon 
what has gone before. Mr. Wills’s 
sketches of character are sometimes very 
amusing, but now and then there is a 
flippant tone in the manner in which he 
strikes at the follies and crimes of society. 
What between ghostly visitations and 
piquant comments on men and things, the 
reader will find plenty to interest him and 
hold him in thrall in Mr. Wills’s novel. 

Mrs. Hungerford is such a bright, 
vivacious writer that it is with the more 
regret we are compelled to pronounce Nor 
Wife nor Maid a failure. The subject- 
matter, which forms its groundwork, is one 
that only calls for brief treatment; and to 
elaborate it into three volumes is a grave 
mistake from the artistic, and indeed from 
every point of view. For the sorrows of 
Mary Garden we oannot but feel a genuine 
sympathy, but there was no necessity what¬ 
ever to dwell at such great length upon all 
the harrowing details of her bitter trial. 
With the exception of the amusing passages 
between Mary’s delightful young sister, 
Arabella, and her dry, scientific lover, Lord 
Bilminster, there is no lightness whatever 
in the book. Garden’s first wife, Mme. 
Desterre, who appears, loug after her 
supposed death, only to bring tribulation 
into two households, is but a lay figure, 
and the closing incidents in her evil career 
are very improbable. The whole work 
carries with it an air of unreality; it fails 
to arouse our enthusiasm in any appreciable 
degree; and it is certainly far from being 
in Mrs. Hungerford’s best manner. 


Mrs. Macquoid presents us with some 
capital studies of girl life in Maisie Derrick. 
Maisie herself is a fresh, charming creature, 
whose open and generous nature is well 
contrasted with the shallow, scheming, and 
heartless character of DrusillaLescure. We 
are not sorry when the latter meets with 
her deserts after marrying the bullying 
millionaire Boyd. For the hero of the story, 
Luke Stanmore, we cannot get up much 
enthusiasm. With the love of such a girl 
as Maisie within his reach, he ought to have 
been above the folly of yielding to the 
empty fascinations of Drusula. Neverthe¬ 
less, the novel altogether is extremely 
interesting. 

The brave devotion of a youth to duty is 
the burden of Mrs. Wallace’s story, In the 
Service of Love. Theodore Howard is quite 
a boy at the untimely death of his mother; 
but by constant effort and a noble patience 
carried on for years, he draws his father away 
from the degrading vice of intemperance, 
and, humanly speaking, makes a new man 
of him. The narrative has passages of 
another description in it, and ultimately 
Theodore’s own lot is brightened by his 
success in art, fostered by a woman’s love. 
This is a good, wholesome story, which may 
be cordially commended to the young of 
both sexes. 

Sis Great Self is a thrilling account of 
life in Virginia during the reign of 
George n. While the narrative keeps the 


reader’s attention on the alert all through, 
the descriptive passages are very pictur¬ 
esque, and the character-drawing power¬ 
ful. Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter¬ 
borough, is the hero, and Evelyn Byrd, 
daughter of a fine -old irascible colonel, is 
the heroine. The sorrows of these faithful 
lovers are even deeper and more harrowing 
than usually fall to the lot of the un¬ 
fortunate ; but the pair remain true to each 
other till death. Colonel Byrd and his wife 
are two of the most natural characters in 
the book, and the cold-blooded villain Colin 
Bass is a creation not easily dismissed from 
the mind. We noticed one little anaohronism 
which is rather surprising in a careful 
writer like Marion Harland. The famous 
line “ Bemote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow,” was not written by Oliver Goldsmith 
until some thirty years after the time at 
which it is supposed to be quoted by Lord 
Peterborough. 

Mr. Nelson Page is an American writer 
with a keen appreciation of the pathetic 
aspects of life, and a fine sense of the 
ludicrous. His “Elsket,” a short Nor¬ 
wegian sketch, is marked by many tender 
and beautiful touches, while “ George Wash¬ 
ington’s Last Duel”—many old negroes 
are called after the father of the oountry— 
excites our laughter to an uncommon degree. 
It is a bit of genuine comedy. Old Major 

B-was a man with the courage of his 

convictions. He was “ dead opposed ” to 
the very advanced theology now current: 
“ That’s part of this modern devilment of 
substituting humanitarianism for Chris¬ 
tianity. Next thing they will be wanting 
to abolish hell! ” The Major thus described 
the ancient spinster Miss Jemima, who was 
consumed by a thirst for knowledge: “ If 
that old woman knew as much as she 
wanted to know, she would with her wisdom 
eclipse Solomon, and thus destroy the value 
of the Scriptures.” The Major was so 
annoyed by her persistent attentions that 
he gave her a good deal of information that 
was far more startling than accurate. “ Bun 
to seed,” a story of the heroism of a poor 
boy of good family, can scarcely be read 
without moistened eyes. 

There is a great deal about lofty ideals 
and the higher life in the anonymous Btory 
Through To-day. The work is by no means 
destitute of ability, and as a study of mental 
evolution it is not to be despised. Whether 
it will attract as a narrative is another 
matter. There are some amusing little 
touches of character-description. One person 
talks sweetly of her wish to be “ gathered 
to a better home,” but discusses medicines 
to detain her here. Another lives upon 
reminiscences of her marriage, tempered 
with the advantages to be denved from the 
possession of a brick grave. The sketch of 
Longford’s Christian community is good, 
though the founder is uncertain in his 
views, like most enthusiasts. The exposure 
of the Amateur Authors’ literary Help 
Society ought to be of service in warning 
off victims from such undertakings. 

Errol Lisle, the principal character in A 
Strange Trio of Artists , is a conceited young 
fellow, who, after one abortive love affair, 
secures a girl who is far too good for him. 
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A young heiress, Miss Violet Herbert, 
vainly endeavours to entrap him before 
this. Miss Herbert’s rooms contain cabinets 
and tables almost worth their weight in 
gold, miniatures on ivory, Niirnberg faience, 
majolica, and Wedgwood ware, priceless 
Chinese cabinets, Indian draperies, &c., &c. 
She is given out as enormously wealthy, but 
she makes all this brave show on £5000 a 
year. The author’s scientific knowledge is of 
an amazing character. Speaking of Miss 
Herbert, he says there “ rushed over her a 
wave of feeling, that congealed the snow about 
her heart with the warmth of its nature, and 
thawed away the ice of enmity and vindictive¬ 
ness.” 

There is simple, genuine pathos in Miss 
(?) Chilton’s History of a Failure. It bears 
some tender human lessons for the mere 
Dry-as-dusts of the day. All these little 
sketches are decidedly above the average, 
and give good hope that the author may be 
successful with more ambitious work in the 
future. She manifests considerable skill in 
the delineation of character. 

Mrs. Lawson relates some touching inci¬ 
dents in A Vain Sacrifice. The little volume 
contrasts vividly the vice of selfishness with 
the virtue of self-sacrifice. It is well written, 
and not without interest. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

A Transatlantic Holiday. By J. Fitz-Patrick. 
(Sampson Low.) Of the making of books of 
travel there is no end. The voyage to America, 
New York, the New England States, Niagara, 
the Hudson, Washington, and the return home 
have been described and illustrated again and 
again; but, notwithstanding this, the author 
has succeeded in producing a pleasant, scholarly 
book, not too long and not overburdened 
With the ordinary experiences which befal 
every voyage to the West. Mr. Fitz-Patriuk 
describes his position as a first-class misde¬ 
meanant in an American hotel, where his im¬ 
prisonment was tempered by the attentions of 
the elevator boy, and infrequent visits from 
black waiters. He found the relationship of 
host and guest had long disappeared, and that 
a severe system of registration reigned in its 
stead ; but with the skill of an old traveller he 
at onoe grasped the principle of payment in 
advance, and secured some comfort and service 
at table by the “ glint of a dime.” Of fine 
arts, of architecture, in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, of the beautiful cemeteries 
and the cult of the dead, the author speaks 
with authority and appreciation; but he is 
somewhat hard upon the American girl, who has 
been much en evidence of late, and treated as the 
last best gift of the gods. Here is his descrip¬ 
tion :— 

“The American girl of to-day has certainly for¬ 
feited none of the attractive qualities ascribed to 
her predecessors of a hundred years ago. She is 
an unrivalled coquette in the best sense of the term, 
and has raised the art of flirtation to the dignity of 
a national institution. But she is at the same time 
essentially practical, and stands in little danger 
of being carried away on the current of an 
amiable illusion. The heart which we are wont 
to attribute—I hope not in vain—to her sister in 
other lands has in her become rudimentary, like 
certain disused organs of the animal economy.” 

To bear out this argument the author tells the 
following story—the names of the actors in it 
I forbear to give. A pretty and engaging 
school-girl of twelve to thirteen years had 
incurred the penalty of chastisement, and had 


actually advanced to the place of execution, 
when a chivalrous but fat boy, touched by the 
sight of beauty in distress, volunteered to take 
her place. The original culprit retired without 
a smile or glance of gratitude to the unfortu¬ 
nate sufferer, and took care to secure the most 
advantageous seat from whence she could watch 
each stroke get home. Yet one more of Mr. 
Fitz-Patriek’s anecdotes:— 

“The Princess-, who lives at Boston, was in 

want of a maid, and was dnly waited on by a young 
lady who was shown iuto the morning room of the 
mansion. When the Princess appeared she found 
a showily dressed girl reclining on the sofa reading 
one of her books, and was told by the intruder 
that she had not come in quest of the situation, 
but that never having seen a real princess, she 
thought the opportunity of making the acquain¬ 
tance of one too good to be lost.” 

Heartless! Ungrateful! Inquisitive! Have Mr. 
Howells and Miss Amelia Rives then written 
in vain, or are visions about ? Of the liability 
to accidents in railway travelling in the United 
States the author speaks with the force of an 
expert, as he narrowly escaped with his life 
from a ddraillement of the Philadelphia 
express. The term “ heterophemy ” has kn 
invented by the railway authorities themselves 
to designate a condition more or less prevalent, 
and is defined to be “ thinking one thing while 
saying, hearing, or reading another.” After 
nearly falling a victim to this infirmity of 
mind, and the recklessness of “ section boss 
Toomey,” Mr. Pitz-Patrick gladly trod once 
more the deck of the swift, the safe, the com¬ 
fortable Teutonic. 

About Ceylon and Borneo. By W. J.Clutterbuck. 
(Longmans.) The author lacks two qualities 
necessary to render his book of travels interest¬ 
ing or useful: he possesses little power of 
observation and less gift of expression. 
“About Ceylon” is merely a rechauffe of a 
diary of the year 1877,' containing a series of 
stories of low-class planter life, written iu some¬ 
what questionable taste. The tone may be 
gathered from the first page: “I stayed with a 
planter called Douglas two long dry months, 
and at the end of that time I should not have 
gone if I had not been turned out.” After¬ 
wards the author wandered aimlessly from 
estate to estate, and gives no further reasons 
for his departure; but as he seems to extract 
much pleasure from the performance of practical 
jokes at the expense of his friends and 
acquaintances, we may assume that he was 
invited to move on. The Ceylon portion of 
the book gives a wrong impression of the island 
as it is now, with prosperous planters who can 
pick and sell their tea from month to month, 
with good roads, easy communication, a grand 
harbour, no land tax, and the railways the 
property of the State. The whole tone of the 
life has changed of late years, as much as the 
face of the country is altered by the felling of 
the jungle and the sowing of the tea plant. 
The coolie-kicking, nigger-driving (for with our 
author all coolies are niggers), devil-may-care 
existence has to a great extent passed away. 
To the older planters prosperity has brought 
refinement; and the young men who look after 
distant estates are well paid, and are able to 
return home every third or fourth year and 
recover the polish they may have lost. We 
believe that the incident told with so much 
glee by the author, of his partner coming drunk 
to dine at a friend’s house, could not possibly 
now occur without both guest and friend being 
excluded from European society. It is a relief 
to get away from Ceylon to Borneo. This is 
the author’s description: 

“ Borneo is one of the largest inlands in tbe 
world. One of its mountain peaks goes wandering 
up thirteen thousand odd feet into the sky. We 
anchored eventually off Labuan, which is an inter¬ 
esting little island, about six miles from the main 


coast. This, unlike North Borneo or Sarawak, is 
a little British colony.” 

From Labuan he goes to Sandakan, the 
capital of British North Borneo. With this 
place the aut or was muoh pleased. 

“ Sandakan is a very jolly little place, because it Is 
at present so very original,’’ and also because ‘ the 
dulcet strains of an English comic song were 
wafted to us on the hot wet April air.” 

From Sandakan he wandered to a tobacco 
plantation, and on the return journey called 
upon that decayed potentate, the Sultan of 
Brunei. The visit closes thus:— 

‘ 1 So having given us some of the groundiest coffee 
it has ever been my fortune to encounter, and 
some cigarettes, like his own, which were capital 
smoking, he sat and looked at us till we did not 
think we were getting any ‘ forarder.’ Then we 
concluded to go, and we went.” 

The author had some sport; he assisted at the 
death of a pigeon, a bison, and an elephant. 
The body of the last— 

“ was brown, aud his height at the shoulder seven 
feet nine inches. His tusks were three feet three 
inohes and a quarter in length, and he was alto¬ 
gether, as the nigger said when the railway engine 
ran over his wife, ' the bulliest old efferlant that 
ever I seen.’ ” 

The rest of the book is taken up with minute 
descriptions of the action of noisome insects on 
the human body, and the painful circumstances 
that attend sea-sickness, or the quarrels of 
fellow-passengers, aud the moats and drinks 
consumed in the course of the travels. The 
style is jaunty and flippant, and may be amus¬ 
ing to those who can appreciate the badinage 
and jocosities of a Mr. Bob Sawyer and a Mr. 
Benjamin Allen on an Eastern holiday 
excursion. 

The Modern Odyssey : or Ulysses up to Date. 
(Cassells.) Everything in this fin de siede age 
is up to date, even the latest voyage. The 
author of the book before us passed from 
Wes', to East — from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, from thenoe to New Zealand, 
northward to Japan, and home by India, 
Egypt, Greece, and Constantinople. Flashing 
as he did from place to place, and resting but 
from steamer’s arrival to steamer's start, he 
could not be expected to see very deeply into 
the life of man, nor display much originality 
in his descriptions of the fauna and flora and 
the wonders of nature that he beheld from 
time to time. But though not by any means 
a perfect book of travel, it is trustworthy, and 
depicts with accuracy and some literary skill 
the impressions formed on the mind of the 
traveller. A sunset on the Inland Sea of 
Japan, the Taj, the deserted city of Amber, 
the view from the Parthenon, stand out as 
having left the most abiding memories. In 
his Australian tour the author with consider¬ 
able tact abstains from hurting the delicate 
sensibilities of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, and has paid the due tribute of 
admiration to “ our beautiful harbour.” The 
tour in India, the stay in Egypt, and the visit 
to Athens are the most interesting parts of the 
book. In fact, the farther the author advances 
on his Odyssey, the b tter he succeeds in pleas¬ 
ing, and we part from him at Dover with 
regret. The illustrations are in collotype; but 
reproductions of photographs upon so minute a 
scale have little artistic merit, and require a 
magnifying glass to bring the details into 
prominence. 

Farthest East and South and West. By an 
Anglo-Indian Globe-Trotter. (W. H. Allen.) 
It is enough to say of this book that, in the 
words of its sub-title, it consists of “ notes of 
a journey home through Japan, Australasia, 
and America.” In the Preface we notice a 
new word, which we trust not to meet with 
again—a “ round-the-worlder.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tiie Hon. George Curzon’s elaborate work on 
Persia, which has been in preparation for three 
years, will be published by Messrs. Longmans 
in a fortnight's time. It consists of two volumes 
of 600-700 pages each, with one hundred illus¬ 
trations, ten entirely new maps, many statisti¬ 
cal and other tables, and an index. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce an 
illustrated edition of Jane Austen’s novels, in 
ten volumes, which will resemble, in price and 
appearance, that of Peacock, edited by Dr. 
Garnett. The novels will be printed in the 
order of publication, and from the text of the 
last editions revised by the author. A general 
biographical and critical introduction will be 
written by the editor, Mr. Reginald Brimlev 
Johnson, and each novel will be furnished with 
bibliographical and other notes. The illustra¬ 
tions will be from the pen of a new artist, Mr. 
W. C. Cooke. 

Mr. William Connor Sydney— who brought 
out last autumn two learned and entertaining 
volumes on England and the English in the 
Eighteenth Century — has now completed a 
similar work for an earlier period, dealing with 
various aspects of the national life between the 
Restoration and the Revolution, which will be 
published by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

A new volume of essays by the Author of 
“ Obiter Dicta,” entitled Res Judicata, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to issue a 
volume of poems, mostly on Italian subjects, 
entitled Life and Death. 

Tiie next volume of “ The Children’s 
Library ” will be An Enchanted Island and 
Other Stories, by Mrs. Molesworth, with illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Henessey. 

The new work in two volumes, by Miss M. 
Betham Edwards, that Messrs. Percival & Co. 
will publish, is entitled France of To-Day : a 
8urvey, Comparative and Retrospective. "Vol. i. 
will be issued during this month, and will treat 
of the following provinces: Bourbonnais, 
Auvergne, Velay, Languedoc, Pyrenees, Anjou, 
Poitou, Gascoigne, Berry, the Vosges, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Franche-Comt£, Burgundy, the 
Morvan. In this work Fiance is described as 
seen by the authoress, no place unvisited by her 
being included. Her endeavour has been to 
give a lird’s-eye view of the entire country, 
while dwelling at length upon features of special 
interest and importance. The book will be 
published simultaneously in England, France, 
Germany, and America. 

Mr. James Payn’s new novel, A Modem 
Dick Whittington, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell and Company during the course of the 
present month. 

Suffering London is the title of Mr. Egmont 
Hake’s new work, which will be issued shortly 
by the Scientific Press. It treats in detail of 
our hospitals system, and is a plea for the 
maintenance of the voluntary principle. There 
will be an Introduction to the book from the 
pen of Mr. Walter Besant. 

London City Suburbs, written by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, and illustrated by Mr. William 
Luker, Jun., is announced to appear in the ] 
autumn as a companion volume to London City. | 
The Queen has accepted the dedication. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. announce 
a romantic novel by Mr. Fergus Hume, entitled 
The Island of Fantasy. 

The next volume in the Scott Library, to be 
published at the end of May, will be Selections 
from Plato, from the Translation of Sydenham 
and Taylor, revised and edited by Sir. T. W. 


Rolleston, who has not been afraid to include 
one of the disputed Epistles (the seventh). The 
whole of the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo will 
be given, with portions of the Republic, 
Phaedrus, and Symposium. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will issue, next 
week, In Ladies' Company: Six Interesting 
Women, by Mrs. Fenwick Miller. The same 

S ublishers also announoe In Fool's Paradise, by 
[r. H. B. Finlay Knight. 

The third edition of Mr. Barrie’s Little 
Minister is already nearly exhausted. A fourth 
edition is now printing, which will be ready in 
a few days. The colonial edition has also 
been reprinted to meet the large demand. 

We have reason to believe that the article on 
Prince George of Wales, in the current number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, is written 
by Canon Dalton. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has made arrange¬ 
ments with Mr. Montagu Williams for the 
publication in Household Words of a series of 
papers on “ London Life in the East and West.” 
The first will appear .on May 14. 

The next number of the Religious Review of 
Reviews will contain a contribution from Mr. 
Diggle, the chairman of the London School 
Board, entitled “ Our Educational System— 
Needed Reforms”; also articles on “The 
Church Missionary Society,” and “ The Church 
and the Coming General Election.” The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol writes a 
sermon. 

The First Lord of the Treasury has sanc¬ 
tioned a compassionate grant of £200 to Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, the Chartist poet, who is now 
in the eighty-fourth year of nis age and infirm 
in health. 

The “ Achamians ” of Aristophanes is to be 
performed in Greek at Leamington College 
during June. 

On Wednesday next, May 11, Mr. Claude G. 
Montefiore will commence his course of nine 
Hibbert Lectures on “ The Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Hebrews.” The lectures are delivered 
at the Portman Rooms, Baker-street, on Wed¬ 
nesdays and Fridays, at 5 p.m. 

At the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, to be held on Monday 
next, papers will be read by Mr. Hew Morrison 
on “The First Year’s Work of the Edinburgh 
Public Library,” and by Mr. David Stott on 
“Booksellers’ Discounts to Publio Libraries.” 
The report of the committee on size notation 
will also be presented. 

The Report of the Council of the Camden 
Society presented at the annual meeting on May 
2, announces that only one volume, the accounts 
of Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards King 
Henry IV., will be issued during the coming 
year. It will be edited by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith. The report also states that the appe al 
made to subscribing Librarians and Institutions 
to elect representatives to take part in the 
general meetings has been freely responded to, 
and it has therefore been rendered possible to 
extend the basis of the Council and so to 
strengthen its position. The concluding para¬ 
graph is as follows:— 

“ It has come to the knowledge of the Council 
that some persons desirous of joining the Society 
have been deterred by the erroneous belief that the 
access to its membership is surrounded with diffi¬ 
culties ; and it is therefore to be hoped that the 
present members will do their best to dispel this 
illusion and to make it known that a letter addressed 
to the secretary of the Society [James Gairdner, 
Esq.] at the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, 
W.O., will always receive prompt attention." 

During the first four days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 


library of the late Edwin Henry Lawrence, 
which is especially rich in illuminated Horae, 
Missals, and other MSS. We notice, also, 
Charles II.’s copy of Basilika ; John Evelyn’s 
oopy of Spenser; the first edition (with the 
earliest title-page) of Paradise Lost, in the 
original binding; four copies of Coryat’s 
Crudities ; several rare English Bibles; and a 
set of the nine numbers of The Star-Chamber, 
by Disraeli. 

Browning’s prose “Life of Strafford,” 
which he allowed so long to go under the name 
of John Forster—for whom when ill he wrote 
it—has just been published for the Browning 
Society by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
with a historical Introduction by Mr. C. H. 
Firth, correcting errors and bringing the book 
up to date, and an appendix of such letters of 
Strafford as have come to light since Radcliffe’s 
two volumes of them were published. Dr. 
Furnivall writes Forewords, giving Browning’s 
statements to his authorship of the book, and 
Mr. Sagar adds a full index. The book is issued 
both in large and small paper, and corresponds 
in binding, size, and prioe with the separate 
volumes of the last edition of Browning’s 
Poetioal Works. If a sufficient. demand oe 
made for like issues of Browning’s Essay on 
Shelley, they will be published by the Society. 
In the present reprint, the firm of Mr. Dana 
Estes, the chairman of the Boston Browning 
Society, takes part; and to that firm the sale of 
copies in America is reserved. 

Messrs J. E. Garratt & Co, of South¬ 
hampton-row, have issued, in time for the 
Shakspere anniversary, the first part of their 
promised facsimile of the First Folio by the 
Dallas type process of photography, containing 
the Droeshout portrait and all the introductory 
matter. Each part is to consist of sixteen 
pages, so that the total number of parts 
required will be fifty-seven, spread over two 
years. ' It should be added that the folio is 
reduced in size to imperial octavo. It is not a 
little owing to the quality of the paper used 
that the facsimile comes out so well. As the 
Staunton reproduction is now practically un¬ 
attainable, there ought to be a sufficient publio 
demand to reward the publishers for their 
enterprise. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have published a 
Handy Atlas of England and Wales, edited by 
Mr. John Bartholomew. Apart from oounty 
maps marking the parliamentary divisions, it 
also oontains a series of maps of all England 
showing physical and other general features, 
and a number of plans of towns. The county 
maps are double-page maps, and consequently 
it has been found impossible to draw them 
all on the same scale. The most important 

C " it to remark is, they are so bound that the 
k will open, and lie open, anywhere. A set 
of tables are prefixed, which suggest some 
remarks. First, we have the population of 
every parliamentary constituency in 1881 and 
1891, followed by similar figures for populous 
places which are not parliamentary boroughs. 
West Ham, however, appears in both lists. 
The second list ends with the portentous name 
Ystradyfodwg, which seems to possess no less 
than 88,350 inhabitants, though it has not yet 
obtained a representative in parliament, ana— 
with still crueller injustice—it is not to be 
found in the index to this volume. Ystrady¬ 
fodwg is really, we believe, an urban sanitary 
district in the Rhondda valley. Next comes a 
table of mean annual temperatures, based upon 
Dr. Buchan’s statistics. We trust, however, 
that Dr. Buchan is not responsible for the 
classification of meteorological stations under 
oounties, from which it would appear that 
Truro is in Devon, and Hastings ana i Norwood 
Kent. We must also protest against the 
hography of names in the Channel Islands. 
Here we nave “ Seroo ” in the map, but “ Sark " 
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in the index; “St. Pierre” and “St. Aubyn ” 
in the map, bnt “St. Peter Port” and “St. 
Aubin” in the accompanying insets. Some 
other matters, too, have caught our eye in 
which Mr. Bartholomew’s staff have failed to 
exhibit their usual accuracy. 

Corrigendum .—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter 
on “The Marriage of Sir Gawain,” in the 
Academy of April 23, p. 399, column 3, line 4, 
for “ couches” read “ a oouch.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Sayce, who is still in Egypt, will return 
to Oxford in time to deliver two public lectures 
on June 1 and 2 : the subjects are “ Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Palestine in the Age of the 
Exodus”; and “The Bomance of Cuneiform 
Discovery.” 

Pbof. T. G. Bonney has chosen for the 
subject of his Bede Lecture, to be delivered at 
Cambridge on June 13, “The Microscope’s 
Contributions to the Earth’s Physical History.” 

Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, the new regius 
professor of physic at Cambridge, will deliver 
his inaugural lecture on Tuesday next, May 10. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, will 
deliver a course of lectures at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, during the present term, upon “The 
Christian Communities of Asia Minor.” 

Mr. W. B. Morfill, reader in Bussian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
Friday of this week upon “ Ivan Turgueniev.” 

Two courses of leotures on education will be 
given at Cambridge during the next fortnight: 
by Dr. W. Mitchell, upon “ Authority and 
Obedienoe in Education” ; and by Prof. S. S. 
Laurie, upon “ Ancient Humanism—Quintilian, 
his Aims and Methods.” 

Some studentships, of the value of £25 to 
£30, have been founded at Cambridge by a 
private benefactor, in memory of the late 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, of Lincoln. 
They are intended to assist candidates for holy 
orders to continue in residence and study 
divinity after taking their degree. The election 
is vested in the five professors of divinity. 

Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin—who is 
perhaps beet known in England for his Hibbert 
Lectures (1885) on “ The Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of 
Christianity’’—has been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer at Edinburgh University, in succession 
to Sir G. Stokes. 

The senate of the University of Gottingen 
has elected Prof. Kiel horn, C.I.E., to be the 
bearer of their congratulations to the University 
of Dublin on the occasion of the tercentenary 
festival. 

The Oxford Magazine for May 4 contains 
some interesting notes on Balliol College in the 
reign of Elizabeth. It appears that the college 
register only begins in 1520, and even then was 
irregularly kept until a fellow was told off for 
the duty with an annual stipend of 6s. 8d. The 
earliest account-book dates from 1545. 

Prof. Buchheim will discuss Wagner’s 
merits as a dramatist in a short course of 
German lectures, to be delivered at the ladies’ 
department of King’s College, Kensington- 
square, beginning on May 13. 

Prof. H. E. von Holst, of Freiburg, author 
of The Constitutional History of the United States, 
has accepted the chair of history in the newly 
founded University of Chicago. 

It is stated that the Bev. Dr. William H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia, father of the Shaks- 
perian scholar, is now the oldest surviving 
graduate of Harvard University. He was a 
member of the class of 1820, 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON THE WAY to AVALON. 

Tit it may be I shall sleep sound, 

And nothing shall mar my rest, 

Though I have no bed, like others, 

Deep down in the earth’s soft breast. 

If Merlin spake true, I shall wait there, 

With nought to disturb my sleep, 

As calmly in Avalon lying, 

As though my grave were deep. 

Till the day I return to my people, 

Ere all things have passed away; 

For after the night has vanished, 

He spoke of an earthly day. 

Is it the truth; must I dumber ? 

Or watch through the changing years, 

Till that which must be is ended— 

The toil, the sorrow, the tears. 

There are dreams in the soundest sleep, though, 
And I may be back once more, 

With the Knights of the Table round me, 

In the glorious days of yore. 

The days ere a stain had fallen 
On the lily claspt close to my breast, 

Ere ever he stooped to dishonour, 

The friend whom I loved the best. 

Pray God that Merlin has lied, 

And I may awake no more, 

Till, all earthly sins forgiven, 

We meet on the heavenly shore. 

Yes; let me sleep quiet and silent, 

Till the day I awake in that land, 

Where all the dark past is forgotten, 

And I may clasp Lancelot’s hand. 

Florence Peacock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for May is specially marked 
by Dr. Sanday’s admirable article on the 
critical theories prevalent at the present 
time among those who deny an apostolic 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. More 
especially his criticism of Weizsacker (who is 
so much less studied in England than he 
deserves) is noteworthy, while the two pages 
in which Dr. Banday seeks to help us to realise 
the transformation of the original John into 
the author of the Gospel are among the finest 
that he has written. Dr. Driver’s learned and 
authoritative paper on Klostermann’s critical 
views (which some English writers have 
supposed to be favourable to traditional belief) 
should once for all put an end to a strange 
misapprehension. The article concludes by 
referring to some points of Hebrew scholarship 
noticed by one of the chief advocates of 
Klostermann, in oonnexion with a charge of 
“recklessness” brought by him against Dr. 
Driver. Mr. Llewellyn Davies defends the 
Authorised Version of Phil. i. 7 against the 
Be vised, showing that St. Paul was accustomed 
to describe his apostolic commission as a *<h>u 
or special privilege. The other articles are by 
the Dean of Armagh, Prof. Beet, and Prof' 
Marcus Dods. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for April (David 
Nutt) opens with an essay by Dr. Giidemann on 
“ Spirit and Letter in Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity,” which is not a Jewish counterpart to a 
recent volume of Bampton Lectures, but a very 
attractive explanation of the declaration in the 
Mishna that “ he who affirms that the Tora does 
not come from God” forfeits eternal life. Dr. 
Neubauer adduces documentary arguments for 
the late composition of the books called Bahir 
and Zohar. Mr. J. E. B. Meakin describes the 
history and present condition of the Jews of 
Morocco. Mr. L. M. Simmons explains the 
much criticised attitude of Graetz and the 
Breslau School to modem Judaism. Prof. 
Bacher inquires into the origin of the word 
Haggada (Agada). Dr, Friedlander replies to 


Mr. Montefiore’s reoent review of his book on 
the Jewish religion. Mr. S. Schechter describes 
at length Weiss’s great work on the history of 
Jewish tradition. Prof, van Manen gives a 
bibliography of the writings of the late Prof. 
Kuenen. Critical notices by Drs. Neubauer 
and Hirschfeld, and notes and discussions by 
Drs. Berliner and Hirschfeld, Mr. Abrahams, 
Prof. Kaufmann, and Prof. Bacher conclude the 
number. Among these we may mention Dr. 
Neubauer’s account of the newest hypothesis 
on Eccleriastes (the key to the book is found by 
Leimdoerfer in the history of Alexander 
Jannaeus). 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
general literature. 

Brkmond d 1 Abb, le Comte Oay de. Lee temps prochains: la 
guerre, la femme, les lettres. Paris: Dima*. 8 fr. 60 e. 
Chatknet, O. Etudes but lee podtee italieas. Paris : Fteoh- 
bacher. 6 fr. 

Daudbt, Alph. L'lvang&iste. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 60 e. 
Episodes d'histoire contemporaine, tir& des papiers de 1C. 

Thouveoel. Paris: Calmaon L£vy. 3 fr. BO e. 

Ettinger, M. Einfluss der Goldwahrong auf das Ein- 
kommen der Bevdlkeruogsclassen u. d. Staatee. Wien: 
Breitenstein. 81C. 

Gastklmanm, H. Dramatik. Kritik d. ariatotel. Systems 
u. Begrandg. e. neuen. Berlin: Fischer. 6 M. 

Hf.iss, A. M^a&illeurs de la Renaissance. Florence et la 
Toec&ne sous les Mod ids. T. 2. Paris: Rothschild. 
260 fr. 

L£on XUI. devant ses oontemporains. Paris : Taira. 
3 fr. 66 c. 

Miohkl, E. Rembrandt: sa Vie, son oeuvre et son temps. 

Livr. 1. Paris: Hachette. 1 fr. 

P&bret, P. L’amour et la guerre. Paris: Ollendorff. 8 fr. 
60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Hahn, G. L. Das EvangeHum d. Lucas, erklart. 1. Bd. 

1. Lfg. Breslau : Morgens tern. 4 M. 

Ter-Mikelian, A. Die armenische Kirohe in ihren Bezie- 
hungen zur byzantinischen (vom 4. bis zum 13. Jahrh.). 
Leipzig: Fock. SM. 

Wilpbrt, J. Die gottgeweihten Jungfrauen in den eraten 
Jahrhunderten der Kirohe. Nach den p&trist. Quellen 
u. den Grabdeskm&lern dargestellt. Freiburg-i.-Br.: 
Herder. 18 M. 

HISTORY. 

Bismarck, FUret. Politische Reden. 1. Bd. 1847—1862. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 

Schwarz, W. E. Briefe u. Akten zur Geechiohte Maxi¬ 
milians II. 2. Thl. Paderborn: Schroder. 4 1C. 40 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Hertz, H. Untersuchungen ub. die Ausbreitung der 
elektrischen Kraft. Leipzig: Barth. 6 M. 

Paoel, J. L. Leben, Lehre u. Leistungen d. Heinrich v. 
Mondeville 1. Thl. Die Chirorgie d. H. v. M., nach 
Berliner, Erfurter u. Parker Codices hrag. Berlin: 
Hirschwald. 20 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Buck, C. D. Der Vocalismus der oakischen Sprache. 

Leipzig: Koehler. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Mistake du Viel Testament, p.p. le Baron James de Roths* 
child. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 10fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DATE OF LYDGATE’S “SIEGE OF TROY.” 

Cambridge : April as, 1892. 

It is time that some of Warton’s dates 
should be amended. In the last edition, ed. 
Hazlitt, vol. iii., p. 40, we read, “ Henry IV. 
died in 1399.” For which, read 1413. In fact, 
the edition of 1840 has 1413, correctly. The 
change to “ 1399 ” is due to Hazlitt’s editorial 
care. 

At vol. iii., p. 81, we read that Lydgate’s 
Troy-book was “ begun in 1414, the last year of 
the reign of Henry IV.” However, it was not 
begun in 1414, neither was 1414 the last year 
ofHenry IV. How could it be, according to 
his own statement quoted above ? 

It so happens that Lydgate tells us the very 
day, and the very hour, when he began the 
book; the year being 1412. And he hints 
pretty plainly that it was ended in the latter 
part of 1420. 

The commentators have not understood his 
astronomical language. He tells us, in the 
Prologue (evidently written last, because in it 
Henry IV. is the late king), that he began the 
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work in the fourteenth complete yearof the king’s 
father’s reign. By complete year he means 
regnal year; for Henry IV. did not finish his 
last “ complete ” year. The fourteenth regnal 
year of Henry IT. began September 30, 1412, 
and ended March 20, 1413. He goes on to 
say that it was at a time of year when 
the sun’s meridian altitude was twenty degrees. 
He then tells us that the moon was in Scorpio, 
and had “ her colde arysingein Ootobre.” It 
was therefore in the month of October. He 
then tells us that “the bright kalends of 
Phoebus ” were iust at hand, and would soon 
rise. That is, he began his work on October 
31, the next day being the kalends of November, 
or November 1. Moreover, he began at sunset, 
that is, just after four o’clock in the afternoon. 
He even adds that the sun would soon enter 
Sagittarius, which it did, at that date, about 
November 12. Putting all together, he began 
his Troy book about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of Monday, October 31, 1412; than which 
nothing can be more explicit. The meridian 
altitude of the sun on that day was, as near as 
I can judge, about twenty-one degrees, which 
is near enough; it varies but slightly during 
several days at that time of the year. 

As to concluding the work, he gives the 
year as “a thousand and four hundred yeare 
And twenty nere,” &o., meaning 1420. He 
further speaks of Henry V. as “regent of 
France,” which style he did not assume till 
May 6 in that year. He farther alludes, 
rather vaguely, to “ one that is called 
Katheryne, ’ whose “graoyous aryuayle” in 
England was soon to be expected. Henry 
married Katherine at Troyes in June, but did 
not return to England with her till February, 
1421. Hence we gather that Lydgate wrote 
his epilogue in the hitter part of 1420. 

It thus appears that the Siege of Troy was 
about eight years in hand. The poet’s work 
averaged about thirteen lines a day for 300 
days in the year, giving a total of 3900 lines 
per year, or 31,200 lines in eight years; which 
is about the length of the poem. No doubt he 
frequently did more work than this in the day, 
and probably had in hand a great many 
smaller works at the same time. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED EARLY PRINTED 
COPIES OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Hnddenfleld: April 96, 1899. 

It is not surprising that copies of the English 
Bible and Testament printed in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century are now very 
rare, when we consider the reception they met 
with from friends and foes. 

Most early Testaments were issued in 12mo 
or in 8vo size. Those by whom they were 
prized carried them about in their pocket and 
read them by day and night, so that they were 
soon worn out by constant use. The paper on 
which they were printed was generally of poor 
quality—very different to the stout, parchment- 
like paper employed by Guttenberg, Fust, 
Schoeffer, Eggestyn, Coberger, and other 
fifteenth century printers—and, therefore, they 
were ill able to withstand the oonstont use to 
which they were subject. 

Those who disapproved of an English trans¬ 
lation made short work of any copies that oame 
into their possession, no doubt more irritated 
by the notes and glosses than by the text itself. 
One of the first acts of the people of the North, 
during the Pilgrimage of Grace, was to go 
into Durham Cathedral and destroy the English 
Bible that had recently been placed there. 
The men of Devonshire and Cornwall, who 
took arms about the same time under Sir 
Thomas Arundel, complained most bitterly that 
the English Bible was forced upon them. We 
cqpnot, then, wonder that whole editions have 


entirely perished, and that of other editions care for ma, yet because this wedowe troubleth me, 
only a few copies remain. I wyll auenge her lest at the last she come and 

Of the first New Testament, translated by hagge on me.” 

andprinted at Worms by A curioug featur<Jj pe^,. to this Testament, 
Peter Schoeffer m lo25, two imperfect copies . that the t ^ ntg numer0u8 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral. Subsequent editions are metal> M if a gurvival of block-printing; this 

still more rare. Of one we have only a trace, render8 the Bpaoing very irreg ular. 

from a record in the archives of the Town Coverdale’s l2mo New Testament of 1539, 


1531, when John Silverlinke sued the repre¬ 
sentatives of Francis Birckmann for the balanoe 
of £25 10s., due for an English edition of the 


a rare book. 

A copy was discovered in a secret drawer of 
an old carved oak cabinet, where it had lain 


m , A *1* « - . M uia dau mu tdva van. VIMVAAIOV, nuoio ill aaova tai i s 

° f °°P le8 ’ f ° r undisturbed for more than three hundred years, 
which £3 7s. 3d. had been paid on aocount. The pgjgon w ho purchased the cabinet in a 

market overt, finding the back to be very much 


and of the issue of 1532 nothing is left but one 
title-page. 


worm-holed, had the panels removed; this 
disclosed a secret drawer containing the 
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The writer recently had the good fortoine to Testament, which is now in my possession. 


piok up, in Wales, a copy of a hitherto totally 
unknown edition. Noticing that it had a 
different number of lines on a full page to any 
recorded Tyndale, it was at once forwarded to 
the British Museum, and Dr. Garnett reported 
as follows: 


After the title-page follow a calendar, 
printed in red and black, a prologue to the 
Testament, a woodcut of St. Matthew, and a 
short prologue to the Gospel, filling, altogether, 
fourteen pages. 

On Big. A is the summary of the first 
chapter: “ The genealogye of Christ, and 
maryage of hys mother Marye. The AngeU 


“ This imperfect copy of an unknown edition of chapter: “ The genealogye of Christ, and 
Tyndale’s last revision contains some of the maryage of hys mother Marye. The AngeU 
identical woodcuts and initia l letters used in gatysfyeth Josephs mynde.” Then come three 
printing the G.H. edition of 1534-5.” rows of portraits, commencing with Abraham 

The book is small octavo size—the printed and ending with our Lord, the middle row all 
matter measures 3g by 2£ inches. There are wearing crowns. 


thirty-four lines on a full page of the Gospels. 
The order of the books corresponds with that 


At the end of the book are thirty pages of 
chapters from the Old Testament, to be read in 


of 1534-5, Hebrews ooming after St. Peter and the Church in place of Epistles on oertain days 
the three Epistles of St. John. The text is of the year, a page of “ Fautes escaped in 
printed in small blaok letter, but the prologues the pryntyng,” and nine pages of tables, 
are in Gothic type. The marginal notes and ending with the colophon, “At Antwerp, by 
references are in slightly larger type than the Matthew Crom. mdxxxix,” 
text, but similar to it in the Gospels; in the The leaves are not numbered. The wood- 


down the sides. 

Unfortunately, this solitary remnant of a 

__.jfi*_ : _ £ _a I 


William’s Tyndale’s celebrated prologue to 


very early edition is imperfect, beginning at the Epistle to the Bomans is inserted in this 
St. Matthew, chap, iv., and ending just before book in small type, and fills twenty-seven 


the Bevelation. 

As it has no title-page or colophon, its exact 


es. It has separate signatures, and at the 
is a woodcut, representing Faith, Hope, 


date can only be fixed by internal evidenoe; but and Love. 

there can be little doubt that the book was The glosses are doubtless Myles Coverdale’s 
printed at Antwerp by Marten Emperowr, and own composition. They are not so bitter and 
published by Godfried van der Haghen, in the unoharitable as those that disfigure most early 
year 1535, just before Coverdale’s first com- English versions; they may have been prepared 
plete Bible was finished. for insertion in the “Great” Bible, three 


the 1 St. Peter, chap. ii. D, here has : “ Which, allowed to append notes, aitnougn ne promised 
when he was reuyled, reuyled not agayne; whu his patron, Thomas Cromwell, that he would 
he buffeted he threatened not.” Tyndale’s avoid “ any pryuate opynion, or contencious 
reading is, “ When he suffered he threatened wordes, and offre the annotacions first to my 
not.” sayde Lorde of Herdforde ” (Bishop Bonner). 

St. Matthew, chap, xviii. D.: “Sir, geue me Certainly, the glosses in this book are not 
respite, and I will pay it euery with.” “ contencious.” 

“Philippyas,” chap. iii. 0.: I forget that which Many instances might be given of words 


i the “Great” Bible, three 
ih had pointing hands in the 
e passages which Coverdale 
t,” but to which he was not 
d notes, although he promised 


respite, and I will pay it euery with.” “ contencious.” 

“ Philippyas,” chap. iii. 0.: I forget that which Many instances might be given of words 
is bdhynde, and stretche my selfe vnto that which being used, at the time this translation was 


is before, and preache vnto that marke apoynted.” 
“ Preache ” for “ press.” 


made, in a different sense to that now under¬ 
stood. St. Luke, chap, viii., has “ Whyle he 
yet spake, ther came one fro the ruler of the 
Synagoges house, and sayde vnto hym, thy 


The book is not paged, but each leaf is yet spake, ther came one fro the ruler of 
numbered—the last leaf is “ Fol. cccxxviii.” Synagoges house, and sayde vnto hym. 

The signatures are in eights—four blank and doughter is dead, dysease not the master. _ 
four numbered. This copy ends on verso The reply of the man who asked his friend 
0 f §_ for a loaf of bread is thus given: 

Many curious readings might be quoted, but “Dwquyete me not, the dore is shut already, 
two or three shall suffice: and my children are with me in the chamber, I 


St. Luke, chap. xii. D.: “ But God laid vnto can not ryse and give the, I saye vnto you that 
him, thou foie, this nyght will they fetch awaye though he wolde not aryse and giue him, because 


thy soule agayne from the.’ 1 

St. Mark, chap. vi.: “ And they toke vp twelue 
ba&kettes full of the gobettes, and of the flashes.” 
St. Luke, chap, xviii. A.: “And ther was a 


he is hys friende, yet because of his vnshame taste 
beggynge he wolde aryee and giue him as many as 
he neded.” 

Acts, chap. xi.: “ The dyseyples cocluded (euery 


certayne wedowe in the same cyte, which come to cue accordynge to his abilite) to sends an hand 
him sayinge, auenge me of myne aduersary. And reachyng vnto the brethren which were in Jewry: 
he wolde not for a whyle. But afterwarde he whych they also dyd and sent it vnto the Elders 
sayde to hjm selfe: though I feare not God nor hy the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 
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Tyndale’s translation of this passage is 
“ purposed to send sooour to the brethren.” 

Coverdale had Tyndale’s Testament in his 
hands eight or nine years before he commenced 
the work of translation; the above example 
shows that his emendations were not always 
improvements. Coverdale employed many 
ecclesiastical words that Tyndale always 
purposely avoided, suoh as ‘‘church” for 
•‘ congregation,” and “ penanoe ” for “ repent¬ 
ance.” 

In St. Luke, chap, x., Coverdale’s Testament 
reads: 

“Wo vnto the Chorazyn, wo vnto the Beth- 
sayda: for yf the myntcltu whyche haue bene 
among you, had bene done at Tyre and Sydon, 
they had done penautce logo ago, syttinge in 
sackclothe and ashes.” 

The most interesting event that has occurred 
for a long time in the bibliographical world is 
the recent discovery, by the writer, of an 
edition of Coverdale’s version of the Sacred 
Scriptures in 16mo, before entirely unknown. 

Unfortunately, the fragment consists of 
thirty-two pages only, the rest of the book 
having perished; and only a portion of the Book 
of Proverbs remains to prove that suoh an 
edition ever existed. 

These leaves were found in the lining of the 
oover of a quarto copy of a book, printed early 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, mtitled “ An 
Abstract of the Penal Statues, collected by 
Fardinando Palton, of Lincolnes Inne, gentle¬ 
man,” and printed by Christopher Barker, who 
held the patent for Bible printing. 

In this pocket edition of Coverdale’s Bible 
there are twenty-three lines to a full page, not 
counting headings nor catch-words. The tyi 
used is English black letter, similar to the 
fonts of James Nicholson, of Southwark, who 
published the first English Bible of 1535. The 
running titles are in italic, and the chapter 
divisions in Roman type. The pages measure 
3J by 2| of an inch; the wire lines go across 
the pages. 

The fragment was first identified as a portion 
of a Coverdale’s Bible by noticing that in 
Proverbs, chap, xiii., were the words, “ He 
that beleeueth in the Lord loueth mercy,” no 
other version containing this interpolation. It 
has been examined by the experts at the 
British Museum and pronounced “ to be un¬ 
doubtedly Coverdale’s.” 

Probably it was originally published in five 
separate volumes, as several other very small 
Bibles were, notably Daye & Seres’ edition of 
Taverner’s version in 1549. This particular 
volume must have commenced with the Psalms 
of David, as Proverbs, chap, xii., is on Big. D, 
Of oourse, there is no positive proof that the 
other four volumes were issued. 

The last we shall mention of the little 
Testaments of Tyndale's translation is the 
12mo printed by Daye & Seres in 1548, 
Until the last week or two the Windsor copy 
was considered unique, but another copy has 
turned up. The title-page reads: 

“ The New Testament of ovr Sauiour Christ, 
newly set forth after the best copie of Wm. 
Tyndale ’b translation, whervnto are added the 
notes of Thomas Matthewe, wyth other healpynge 
verie very much to thevnderstandynge of the Text. 
Imprinted at London by John Daye and Wm. 
Seres, dwelling in Sepulchres Parish, at the sign 
of the Resurrection, a little aboue Holboum 
Conduit, Anno 1548. OctL 27.” 

Both printers must have changed their 
residence about this time, for in 1549 we find 
“Jfjon Daye dwelling at Aldersgate, and 
William Seres in Peter College.” 

The “Bug” Bible of 1549 has always been 
supposed to be an original production; but so 
far 8s the New Testament is concerned, it is 
merely a reprint of the 1548 issue—even every 


note is the same, including the curious one in 
1 St. Peter, chap. iii.: 

“He dwelleth wyth his wyfe according to 
knowledge that taketh her as a necessarye hetdper, 
and not as a bonde slaue. And yf she be not 
obedient and healpfull vnto hym endeuoureth to 
beate the feare of God into her heads, that ther by 
she may be compelled to leame her dutie, and to 
do it.” 

The Kalendar presents some remarkable 
features, including a table of Gospels and 
Epistles, from which several of the feasts 
prescribed by the Prayer-book of 1549 are 
omitted, as well as the second and third 
Communion on Christmas Day. Before this 
Kalendar come the printer’s preface and an 
Almanac for twenty-nine years, a table for 
finding Easter, and it is followed by Tyndale’s 
long preface to the New Testament. The most 
interesting part of the book is the end, whioh 
contains a urge number of chapters from the 
Old Testament. These are all independent 
translations from the Vulgate, excepting one 
chapter in Exodus, which is taken from 
Tyndale’s Pentateuoh, published in 1530 ; none 
of them follow any Bible ever printed. In 
this respect they are like the Decalogue in 
the Book of Common Prayer, which is not 
copied from any Bible. 

J. R. Doee. 


OB. JOHN SPENCEB OB MB. HBBBEBT SPENCER. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Mays, 1882. 

In common with other friends of Prof. 
Robertson Smith, I have been a little puzzled, 
and not a little amused, at seeing him described, 
in the current number of the Edinburgh Review , 
as a disciple “in philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer.” 

Is it possible that the Reviewer may have 
confused Mr. Herbert Spencer with Dr. John 
Spencer, Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, who is spoken of in Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s preface to his Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites (p. vi.) as “ one of the greatest of 
English theologians,” and whose work, De 
Legibua Hebraeorum, he adds, “ may justly be 
said to have laid the foundations of the science 
of Comparative Religion ” P Such a supposition 
has at least the merit of explaining what is 
otherwise unintelligible. 

A similar instance of the substitution of & 
more familiar name for one less familiar occurs 
in Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
where an example of “ Access,” in the sense of 
“increase,” is given as from “Fuller, Holy- 
War,’’whereas the previous editor, Todd, from, 
whom it was taken, had rightly attributed it to 
Bacon. The only wonder is that, while he was 
about it, Latham did not substitute the still 
more familiar “ Bunyan.” 

William Aldis Wright. 


SOME ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

Oxford: April 20,1892. 

The modern English “dull” is generally 
supposed to be the descendant of Old English 
dol “ foolish.” But apart from the irregularity 
in the development of the root vowel which we 
should have to assume, this identification 
leaves Orm’s dill “ sluggish ” unexplained. I 
take it that Orm’s dill and our “dull” are 
identical, and that they both come from an 
unrecorded Old English 'dyll (— *dulja-). 
This 'dyll, which is a ja- stem, stands in the 
same relation to dol, which is an a stem, as the 
Old English strenge (adjective) does to 
“strong,” or emylte to “smolt” (c f. Sievers, 
Age. Oram. § 299, Anm. 1). 

Assuming “ dull ” to be from an Old English 
'dyll, the root vowel presents no difficulty; 
Old English y (y) is not unfrequently repre¬ 
sented in Modem English by u, as the following 
instances show = “ bundle ” (O. E. byndele), 

“burden,” “ busy,” “burial,” “ duster” (O. E. 
clytter), “ clutch ” (O. E. dyccan), “ orutch,” 
“ cudgel ” (O. E. cycgel), “furze/’ “hurdle,” 
“much,” “ muck ” (Old Norse myk), “ murder,” 
“ a rush ” (O. E. rysce), “ to rush ” (O. E. 
hrQscan, M. H. German rilschen, Modem 
German raueehen, cf. Anglia 13,324), “to 
shut,” “ shuttle,” “ stubble,” “ suoh, 
“thrush,” “to thrust” (Old Norse Wtfsta' 
“trundle,” &c., and, perhaps, “to blush,” 
“busy” [cf. New English Dictionary). 

The Modem English “to rustle ” seems to be 
a further instance of this sound change, as it 
is, no doubt, identical with Old English hristlan 
(? = hryetlan): cf. Wright’s Anglo-Saxon, Ac., 
Vocabularies, ed. Wuleker, 504, 8 stridentibus = 
hrittlendum. 

Our modem verb “ to puff ” also belongs to 
this category. An Old English pyffan is not, 
it is true, recorded in Bosworth-Toller, but it 
is, in spite of that, a well authenticated Old 
English word. It occurs, only to mention one 
instance, in apiece of eleventh century English 
published inTechmer’s Internationale Zeitachrift 
fur aUgemeine Sprachwiaaenschaft (vol. ii., p. 
121), pyf on binne acytefinger = “blow on thy 
forefinger.” 

A. S. Napier. 


THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 

British Museum: April 19,1893. 
Hebrew students ought to be grateful to 
Prof. Bickell for his bold and suggestive 
letter in the Academy of April 9, and all 
praise is also due to Dr. Chance for his pains¬ 
taking criticism of Prof. Bickell’s position. It 
is by original and even daring scholarly conjec¬ 
ture, revised and moderated by subsequent 
patient examination of details, that we very 
often arrive at true results in literary criticism. 
Students of the Old Testament will now know 
that among the more than 350 occurrences of 
DM3 in the Bible, there are three instances in 
which this poetic word heads the sentence, and 
is at the same time followed by a divina name. 
The really decisive passage given by Dp. 
Chance appears to be Zech. xii. 1, for tho 
CM3 in Is. lvi. 8 may possibly be taken to 
refer back to the divine utterance in the 
previous verses. It was quite unnecessary for 
Dr. Chanoe to quote Ewald in order to establwh. 
the proposition that the five words preceding; 
DM3 in Zech. xii. 1 constitute the heading off 
the prophecy. In a case like this, the structure 
of the text is the the only authority needed ; 
and there can be no doubt that “needless” 
reference to the “dicta” of commentators, 
however eminent, is more likely to diminish, 
than to enhance the deference that modem 
writers may claim for the opinions whioh they 
advocate. 

On Prof. Bickell’s side it might be argued 
that two or three instances out of more than. 
350 look like exceptions rather than anything 
else, and that this proportion cannot be allowed 
to stand side by side with the ratio of two to. 
thirty-six observed by Mrs. Cowden Clarke in 
the usage of “ quoth ” as found in Shakspere. 
I will also remark that Is. lvi. 8 and Zech. xii. 1, 
can only be taken to exemplify the usage of 
DM3 in exilic and post-exilic tunes, and that 
the phrase '3isb mm DM3 would therefore still 
stand as an isolated instance on the supposition 
that Ps. ox. belongs to the pre-exilio period. 
It is for this and other reasons not at all un¬ 
likely that scholars will finally arrive at the 
conclusion that the usage of DM3 in these three 
passages is due to a later development of 
Hebrew construction, and that the example 
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presented in Ps. ex., 1 is the latest of the 
three. 

For my own part, I adhere to the view which 
I advocated in former numbers of the Academy, 
and 1 consider that my theory has been 
strengthened by Prof. BiokeU’s reference to 
“ Greek acrostics, giving royal names of the 
Ptolemaean period.” Dr. Chance devotes the 
last part of his letter to a criticism of my 
position, and I think that the best 
reply that I can make is to invite 
the readers of the Academy to set 
my communications of February 14 and 27 
side by side with Dr. Chance's remarks 
on what I then said. It will easily be seen 
whether it is fair criticism to accuse me of 
“ slicing off the noble opening words,” and of 
seeking refuge in “ the very convenient assertion 
that the remaining verses are corrupt." I 
should, indeed, not be able to understand the 
Psalm at all if the significant introductory 
phrase had by some mishap been lost, and I 
have shown that the manifest incompleteness 
of the Psalm serves to “strengthen” my 
position. Dr. Chance ought also to have 
acknowledged that I gave a good reason for the 
selection of ZW as the starting-point of the 
acrostic ; and he ought not to have passed over 
the fact that competent critics have looked 
upon the second part of the Psalm as deficient, 
before the aorostio was thought of either by 
Prof. Bickell or myself. 

G. Margo liouth. 


London: April SO, 1894. 

Erratum. —In p. 424, col. 2, 11.'24, 25 from 
the top, a transposition has taken place in the 
Hebrew. The two lines should run thus : 

“the second DN3 bl-ntm bp mm 121 HB3Q 
.... D’QtP nt33 mm In the second passage,” 

F. Chance. 


“CBI8SOM WAND.” 

Dunstable: May 4,1894. 

In the ballad of “ Clerk Saunders,” as 
edited by Mr. William Allingham in the 
Golden Treasury Ballad, Book, the word 
“ crissom” is printed at the foot of page 155, 
with a note of interrogation. 

“ Crissom wand ” occurs in the following 
manner in the ballad. The ghost of a murdered 
lover appears to his desolate sweetheart, and 
twice demands from her his “ faith and troth ” : 

“ * Are ye sleeping, Margaret ? ’ he says, 

‘ Or are ye waking presentlie ? 

Give me my faith and troth again, 

True love, as I gied them to thee.’ 

* » • • . 

“ Then she has taken a crissom wand, 

And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 

She has given it him out of the shot-window, 
Wi’ mony a sad sigh and heavy groan.” 

The ghost takes the “stroken crissom wand,” 
and returns satisfied to the grave. 

“ Crissom wand” is possibly equivalent to 
chrism-wound or cliriam-wind, the piece of 
material wrapped or wound round an infant 
after baptism and blessing with holy oil. Such 
wrappers or dresses are sometimes still pre¬ 
served in families and handed from one 
generation to another as revered objects. This 
sense seems to be implied by a prior verse, 
where Margaret says to the ghost— 

“ ‘ Thy faith and troth thou sail na get, 

And our true love sail never twin, 

Until ye tell what comes o’ women, 

Wot ye, who die in strong traivelling ?’ ” 

Margaret, expecting the birth of an infant, 
asks the unborn child’s ghostly father what 
becomes of women who die in childbirth; 
haying received a definite answer, she takes a 
child’s chrism winder, and having stroken or 


marked it—possibly with the sign of the cross 
—gives it to the ghost as a pledge of faith and 
troth. 

Worthington G. Smith. 


THE FOLKLORE OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Barn wood Court, Gloucester: April 27, 1894. 

Owing to the Easter holidays, I have only 
just seen the Academy of April 6, containing, 
in a notice of the current number of Folklore, 
a statement that I have “ already collected the 
folklore of Gloucestershire.” 

Perhaps you will allow me to say that there 
is a slight misunderstanding here. I have only 
edited a small collection of folklore items 
from the county histories of Atkyns and 
Rudder, and the first four volumes of Gloucester¬ 
shire Notes and Queries. This collection is in¬ 
tended as nothing more than a foundation for 
the real work of collecting the folklore of 
Gloucestershire. There is much to be done, 
both in putting together in accessible form the 
folklore scattered in newspapers and elsewhere 
in the literature of the county, and in taking 
down the still living traditions from the lips 
of the peasantry and others. The Folklore 
Society is seeking for help from everyone 
interested in local matters; and I shall be glad, 
on behalf of the society, to be put into com¬ 
munication with all who are willing to aid in 
this work. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


CALDWELL ROSCOE’s POEMS. 

Eutbouroe: April 29, 1892. 

My attention has been called to Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne’s review of my niece’s new edition 
of the Poems of her father, W. Caldwell Roscoe, 
in the Academy of April 16, and I beg to 
correct a mistake he has made. The first 
edition of Mr. W. C. Roscoe’s poems, together 
with his essays and a memoir of his life, was 
brought out, and the memoir written, in 1860 
by my brother, Richard Holt Hutton (not 
William Hutton), the 6ro</;er-in-law (not son- 
in-law) of Mr. W. C. Roscoe. 

John Hutton. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, May 8, 7.30 p m. Ethical: “The Ethical Element 
in Religion,” by Dr. Felix Adler. 

Monday, May 9, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Art* : Cantor Lecture, “ Recent 
Bacteriological and Chemical Research in connexion with 
the Fermentation Industries,” II, by Dr. Percy F. 
Frankland. 

8 p.m. library Association : “ The Edinburgh Public 
Library and it* First Year’s Work.” by Mr. Hew 
Morrison ; “ Booksellers’ Discounts to Pablic Libraries,” 
by Mr. David Stott. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical : “ Imerina, the Central 
Province of Madagascar,” by the Rev. James Sibree. 

Tuesday, May 10. 3 pm. Royal Institution : “ Photography 
in the Colours or Nature,” I., by Mr. Frederick E Ives. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ The Distribution and 
Measurement of Illumination,” by Mr. A. P. Trotter. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: “New Zealand,” with 
Lime-light Illustrations, by Mr. Weetby B. Perceval. 

8.30 pm. Anthropological: “ The Ainos of Japan,” 
by Mrs. Bishop. 

Wednesday, May 11, 8 p.m. Geological: “ The so-called 
Gneiss of Carboniferous Age at Guttannen (Cantin 
Berne, Switzerland),” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “The 
Lithophyses in the Obsidian of the Rooche Rouse, 
Lipari,” by Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole and Mr. G. W. 
Butler. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore Society: “Armenian Folk-Lore,” 
by Prof. Tchersz. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Uses and Applications of 
Aluminium,” by Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke. 

Thursday, May 1J,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Chemistry 
of Gases,” III, by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ An Operator that produce* 
all the Covariants and Invariants of any System of 
Quantics,” by Dr. W. E. Story; “Applications of a 
'I hrory of Permutations in Circulsr Procession to the 
Theory of Number,” by Major Macm&hoa. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “The Light of the 
Electric Arc,” by Mr. A. N. Trotter; •* The Cause of 
the Changes of Electro-motive Force in Secondary 
Batteries,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone and Mr. W. Hibbert. 

8.30 p m. Antiqnaries. 


Friday, May 13, 5 p.m. Physical: “An Instrument for 
Drawing Parabolas,” by Mr. R. Inwards; “ Some Electric 
Instruments,” by Mr. F. H. Nalder: “ An Instrument 
for Measuring Magnetic Fields,” by Messrs. E. Edser 
and H. Stansfleld. 

8 p.m. Philological: Anniversary Meeting: “The 
Place of Armenian in Comparative Philology,” by Mr. 
G. A. Schrumpf. 

8 p.m. Raskin Society : “ The Economical View of 
Interest on Capital,” by Mr. T. Hewitt. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The New Star in 
Auriga,” by Dr. W. Huggins. 

Saturday, May 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “J. 8. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,” with Musical Illustrations, in., 
by Mr. E. Dannreuther. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OF SAMAS-SUM-YUKIN. 

▼ 

Samassumukin K’dnig von Bahglonien. By C. 

F. Lehmann. (Leipzig: Hinriehs.) 

The title which Dr. Lehmann has pre¬ 
fixed to his work gives but little idea of the 
contents of this large and handsome volume. 
It is one of the most exhaustive monographs 
on Assyriology which have appeared since 
the publication of Dr. Oppert’s famous 
Expedition scientifiqne. The inscriptions of 
Samas-sum-yukin or Saosdukhinos which 
are the immediate subject of it form a 
starting-point for a very full discussion of 
historical and linguistic questions of high 
importance to the Assyrian student. The 
stormy period which preceded the rise of 
the Babylonian empire is examined in the 
light of the new material which Dr. Leh¬ 
mann has collected in the present work, and 
its influence on the decline of the Assyrian 
power and therewith on the history of the 
world is made abundantly clear. 

Samas-sum-yukin was a half-brother of 
the Assyrian king Assur-hani-pal, and, after 
the death of his father Eaar-haddon, received 
the ancient kingdom of Babylonia as his 
share. After nearly twenty years of vassal- 
age to Assyria, he put himself at the head 
of a national movement which endeavoured, 
with the help of Elam, to restore to Baby¬ 
lonia its former independence. The attempt 
failed, and Samas-sum-yukin had to pay for 
it with his life; but in crushing the insur¬ 
rection, Assyria was compelled to exert all 
its powers and so exhaust its strength. The 
conquest of Elam, which was a necessary 
supplement to the suppression of the Baby¬ 
lonian rebellion, was the last great effort of 
the Assyrian empire; another generation 
had hardly passed before Nineveh became a 
heap of ruins, and the imperial sceptre was 
transferred to the hands of Babylon. 

One of tho most interesting of the inscrip¬ 
tions which Samas-sum-yukin has left us is 
bilingual, being written in Sumerian and 
Semitic Babylonian. The Sumerian is the 
work of men who were composing in a dead 
language, and consequently made mistakes 
similar to those which we find in mediaeval 
Latin. But, as Dr. Lehmann points out, 
this revival of the primitive language of 
Babylonia had a political purpose. Kham- 
murabi, the founder of the united Chaldaean 
monarchy nearly two thousand years before, 
had published his inscriptions in the two 
languages spoken at the time by his sub¬ 
jects in the north and in the south; and 
Samas-sum-yukin wished to prove himself 
a second Khammurabi, the restorer of the 
Babylonian kingdom and the founder of a 
new line of independent kings. Although, 
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therefore, Semitic Babylonian had long been right in holding that the sound in question times the parakku was called 


Holy 


understood throughout the country, the old had been lost. Egyptian Arabic, however, eminence,” and the month of the autumnal 
Sumerian language was once more em- is on my side, as here the soft breathing equinox was dedicated to it. Dr. Lehmann 
ployed in an official edict, and with it forms not unfrequently becomes a h. But doubt- has convinced me that the word has nothings 
of characters which had long been disused, ful points apart, Dr. Lehmann’s contribu- to do with the Hebrew paroketh, “ the veil yy 


It is needless to say that the forms are not tions to the phonology of the inscriptions of the temple, as I have supposed in my 
always archaeologically correct. But Dr. are an important step in advance, aud the Hibbert Lectures. I may add that ho is 
Lehmann is probably right in believing that differences he points out between the quite right in believing that abarakku “a. 
under the cover of these complicated forms, phonology of Sumerian and of Assyrian are seer” is a loan-word from Sumerian; a 
and of a language which was intelligible very instructive. The contrast, indeed, lexical tablet (82. 2. 18.) informs us th 


seer is a loan-? 
lexical tablet (82. 


2. 18.) informs us that 


only to the learned, the priests were able between the two systems of phonetics is abrik was the original non-Semitic word, 
to express sentiments which would other- extremely striking, when we remember the He is, however, mistaken in thinking that 


to express sentiments wnicn would otner- extremely striking, wnen we rei 
wise have brought down upon them the close relations which existed be 
vengeance of the Assyrian officials. for so many centuries, and is a fresh testi- 

A considerable portion of Dr. Lehmann’s mony to the conservatism of a Semitic 
book is occupied with a clear and cogent dialect. 

reply to the paradox which sees in the I should not be performing m 


close relations which existed between them the comparison of o I8u>, said by Hesykhios 
for so many centuries, and is a fresh testi- to be the Babylonian word for "moon,” 
mony to the conservatism of a Semitic with the Sumerian iti is due to Dr. Jensen ; 
dialect. it was made years ago by Lenormant. The 

I should not be performing my duty as a ordinary ideograph for the moon—th.® 


reply to the paradox which sees in the I should not be performing my duty as a ordinary ideograph for the moon 
Sumerian language of ancient Chaldaea an reviewer if I concluded without mentioning numeral thirty — signifies “ half,” 
elaborate system of Cabbalistic writing. It a few instances in which Dr. Lehmann’s because it denotes a half-moon, but because 
may, perhaps, be thought a pity that he statements may, I believe, be supplemented it is the half of a sou or sixty, 
should thus have spent nis time in slaying or corrected. Thus, I do not think that he In taking leave of Dr. Lehmann’s work, I 
the twice-slain. But there are many scholars need bo much concerned about finding a ought to say that it is provided with ex- 
who are not Assyriologists, and who may satisfactory philological explanation of cellent indices. It is, in fact, complete in 
have fancied that there must be something Saosdukhinos, the Greek form of the name of all respects, and a book which no student 
solid at the bottom of the flood of words Samas-sum-yukin. Any one who has heard of the cuneiform inscriptions can afford to 


because it denotes a half-moon, but because 
it is the half of a soss or sixty. 

In taking leave of Dr. Lehmann’s work, I 
ought to say that it is provided with ex¬ 
cellent indices. It is, in fact, complete in 


which has been poured out upon “ the the way in which European names are 


Sumerian question.” It will, therefore, transformed in the mouths of the modern 
be an advantage for them to have the facts Egyptians will have no difficulty in under- 
of the case fully and clearly presented by standing the ancient Greek inability to 


neglect. Its tone is that befitting a scien¬ 
tific work, free from dogmatism and 
personalities ; and it is thus honourably 
distinguished from some of the productions 


or tne case iuiiy ana cieany presentea Dy standing tne ancient tfreek inability to distinguished from some of tne producl 
one who has been trained in the methods of represent foreign names with even approxi- of the younger school of Assyriologists. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


modern science. Dr. Lehmann is remorse- mate correctness. To try to fiod a system A. H. Sayce. 

less in pointing out how, one by one, the in them would be waste of time. It is on -- - - 

arguments of the “ Anti-Sumerists ” sin this account dangerous to build phonological wotfs 

against the canons of scientific reasoning, conclusions on the Greek transcription of SCIENCE MOIES. 

This, however, is inevitable, since they rest Oriental names. For the pronunciation of ^ R - Frederick E. Ives will on Tuesday 
upon assumptions and points of view which the Assyrian word for “ son,” the Biblical next. May 10, begin a course of two lectures at, 
belong to the age of Rabbinical literature. “ pil-eser ” is a better guide than the Greek r :l ° n ’ on otography in the 

In looking through the pages of a recently- “ Sardanapallos.” . . ‘ , , „ . 

published Assyrian Dictionary,one is forcibly Dr. Lehmann accepts Dr. Oppert's vie w las^sSydt 

reminded of Kimchi on the one one hand, that the Kassi of the inscriptions were the stated that the property of tho i D8t itution now 
and of Dr. Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary on natives of Kissia or Elymais. But, if so, am0 unts to £83,000, entirely derived from the 


upon assumptions and points of view which the Assyrian word for “ 
belong to the age of Rabbinical literature. “ pil-eser ” is a better guide than the Greek r :l ° n ’ on otography in the 

In looking through the pages of a recently- “Sardanapallos.” . ,, . ‘ , , „ . 

published Assyrian Dictionary,one is forcibly Dr. Lehmann accepts Dr Oppert’s view t^^^BrihKSd las^sSyJt 
reminded of Kimchi on the one one hand, that the kassi of the inscriptions were the stated that the property of the i n8t itution now 
and of Dr. Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary on natives of Kissia or Elymais. But, if so, amounts to £83,000, entirely derived from the 
the other. how is it that the Kassite words given in contributions of members; the number of new 

It is much to be regretted that the study the lexical tablets do not belong to the members elected during the past year was 50 j 
of Assyrian, since the demonstration of its language of Elam ? the number of volumes added to the library 

Semitic character, has had so great an The passage in which Sennacherib de- WM 765, of which 248 were presented, 
attraction for scholars who have never scribes the seal of Tiglath-Uras, which he Following Prof. Rhys’s example, Dr. J. 
undergone a sound training in linguistic brought back from Babylon, ought to be Beddoe is printing his Rhind Lectures on “Tlx® 
science. Statements have accordingly been translated: “This seal accompanied the Anthropological History of Europe” in tbse 
made in regard to its phonology and struc- king TTiglath - Urasl from Assyria to Scottish Review (Alexander Gardner). Ttx© 
ture which would be incredible to the Accad,” the verb iktadin, “accompanied,” A™t lecture which is of an introductory nature 
students of comparative philology Not the having the same root as kidiner, “com- ^“"cranSo^ map *5' e 5<J e”howhf^ 
least valuable portion of Dr. Lehmann s pamonship. That this is the meaning of by colonr8 the ° verage £ reftdth of *t he sku u <*§ 
book is that which he devotes to Sumerian the passage has been shown by the frag- the several races. Dr. Beddoe touches upon 
and Assyrian phonetics. Liko Prof. Haupt, ment of the Babylonian Chronicle recently the Aryan question, evidently inclining towards 


1 Photography in tlxe 


It is much to be regretted that the study the lexical tablets do not belong to the 
of Assyrian, since the demonstration of its language of Elam ? 

Semitic character, has had so great an The passage in which Sennacherib de¬ 
attraction for scholars who have never scribes the seal of Tiglath-Uras, which he 
undergone a sound training in linguistic brought back from Babylon, ought to be 
science. Statements have accordingly been translated: “This seal accompanied the 
made in regard to its phonology and struc- king [Tiglath - Uras] from Assyria to 
ture which would be incredible to the Accad,” the verb iktadin, “ accompanied,” 
students of comparative philology. Not the having the same root as kidiner, “ com- 


and Assyrian phonetics. Liko Prof. Haupt, 


the several races. Dr. Beddoe touches upon, 
the Aryan question, evidently inclining towards 


he is a scientific philologist as well as an discovered by Mr. Pinches, and published in tho modem view, which regards Europe as tho 

a _!-i :.i. ii _ • a_ji hi. at .1 o*.i i /> .i *■ • ■ .i __ i „ „ £ a_ tt_ 


Assyriologist, well acquainted with the the fifth volume of the new series of the 


most recent results of phonological research. 
One of our chief difficulties in determining 
the pronunciation of Assyrian words arises 


Records of the Past (see pp. ix, 106 sqq.). 

I should interpret tne Biblical passage 


original home of the Aryans. He also dis¬ 
cusses, in a very novel and interesting manner, 
some of the causes which may be supposed to 


lermimng l snouid interpret tne .Biblical passage “—“ T ^ w 

rds arises (Gen. x. 10) which speaks of the kingdom P, I ; odu ° e °. f to* Incident- 

, ■ „ v , XT . , r, t v. 6 ally, he records his opinion that a process of 

(seed in a of Nimrod differently from Dr. Lehmann Action, which may L called natural, works 
as a most The expression “m the land of Shmar,” against the perpetuation of certain types in our 
ntmg the refers, I believe, only to the nome of Calneh, cities. He also remarks that more evidence 
In many not to those of the other cities of the Baby- exists than is generally known of the deteriora- 
uncertain Ionian plain. The Babylonian parakku corre- tive effect of malaria on physical type. 


from the fact that they were expressed in a of Nimrod differently from Dr. Lehmann, 
foreign system of writing, which was a most The expression “in the land of Shinar,” 
imperfect instrument for representing the refers, I believe, only to the nome of Calneh, 
sounds of a Semitic language. In many not to those of the other cities of the Baby- 
cases, therefore, we are still uncertain Ionian plain. The Babylonian parakku corre- 
whether the apparent want of a character- sponded to the “ mercy-seat ” of the Hebrew 
istically Semitic sound in Assyrian is due temple upon which “the Lord of Hosts” 
to the imperfections of the cuneiform was enthroned (Exod. xxv. 17-22, 
syllabary, or to the phonetic decay which 1 Kings viii. 7, 2 Sam. vi. 2). When 
followed on long contact with a foreign Nebuchadrezzar says that on the feast 
language. I believe, for example, that the of the New Year Bel seats himself on 


sound of M (h) existed in Asyrian, and that the parakku of his great temple at Babylon, g e if_> » The paper dealT m 
from time to time the Assyrian scribes and there delivers his oracles, while the chapters in Prof James’s 
endeavoured to express it by the use of a other gods stand around him “ bowing down “ The Stream of Thought ” an 
particular character; but as this character in reverence,” we have a parallel picture to ness of Self,” and was divided 
was also employed to denote other sounds, that of the God of Israel descending upon 

it is possible that Dr. Lehmann may be the cherubim above the ark. In Accadian an attempt was nm d* to show 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian Society. —( Monday, April 25 ) 
Shadwokth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair. Mr. George Dawes Hicks read a paper 
on “ Prof. William James’s Treatment of ‘ The 
Self.’ ” The paper dealt mainly with the two 
chapters in Prof. James’s Psychology, entitled 
“ The Stream of Thought ” and “ The Conscious¬ 
ness of Self,” and was divided into three sections. 
In the first Prof. James’s strictures on some 
familiar theories of knowledge were examined, and 
an attempt was made to show that those on Kant 
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and the Post-Kantian writers were not justified. 
In particular, it was argued that the philosophy of 
Hegel never ignored the fact that the psychical 
activities of the finite spirit had their place as 
portion of the total world of experience. In the 
second section, Prof. James’s own theory of 
momentary “pulses of thought” being the nephis 
ultra for the psychologist was criticised as pre¬ 
judging the ultimate question of the Theory of 
Knowledge, and it was contended that it was liable 
to the very objections which he brings against 
Transcendentalism on the one hand and Empiricism 
on the other. In the third section it was argued 
that this was an unfruitful hypothesis even in psy¬ 
chology itself, inasmuch as it had led Prof. James 
to a wholly inadequate conception of the scope of 
the science, to a mistaken statement of the 
psychologist's attitude towards cognition, and to 
an ignoring of that genetic method of research on 
which modem psychologists had so justly laid 
stress. Prof. James had all along treated con¬ 
sciousness from the point of view of an outside 
observer, rather than from the point of view of 
the conscious subject himself.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 

Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday, April 26.) 

Dr. E. B. Tylor, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
R. K. Douglas read a paper on “ The Social and 
Religious Ideas of the Chinese, as illustrated in the 
Ideographic Characters of the Language.” The 
paper began with a short introduction, bhowing 
that the Chinese ideographic characters are picture- 
writings, and that as such they supply an inter- 
; . station of the meaning of words as these were 
understood by the inventors of the charact-rs 
representing them. Following on this was an 
account of the earliest or hieroglyphic form of the 
writing, with examples, and the development of 
this resulting in the ideographic characters. These 
were taken as being illustrative of the ideas of the 
people on political, social, scientific, and religious 
ideas. For example, the importance attached to 
the qualities of a sovereign is exemplified in the 
choice of the symbol employed to express a supreme 
ruler, the component parts of which together 
signify “ ruler of himrelf.” By means of the same 
graphic system a kingdom is shown as “ men and 
arms within a frontier.” Passing to the social 
habits of the people, their domestic life was illus¬ 
trated by a number of ideograms descriptive of 
their household arrangements and relationships. 
In succession were traced in the written characters 
the ideas associated with men and women, their 
virtues and their failings; the notions associated 
with marriage; and the evidences of pastoral as 
well as of agricultural habits among the people. 
Turning to the popular religious faiths,it was shown 
how prominent is the belief in the god of the soil, 
whose presence brings blessings, and whose averted 
countenance is followed by misfortune. The ideas 
associated with objects of nature were next treated 
of, and the paper concluded with references to 
the coinage of the country as described in the 
ideograms employed to represent its various 
forms.—Mr. J. Offord, Jun., also read a paper on 
“The Mythology and Psychology of the Ancient 
Egyptians.” 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I. 

The first question which the visitor to the 
great annual display at Burlington House puts 
to himself and to his fellow is “ Does the ex¬ 
hibition compare well or ill with its immediate 
predecessor P ” And the question for him who 
would answer it seriously is not an easy one— 
for the reason, among many others, that it is 
extremely difficult to compare mentally the 
respective first impressions received; and that, 
on the other hand, to place aide by side the 
last impression of one gathering of pictures 
with the first of the next is to establish an im¬ 
perfect basis of comparison. Last year there 
were several points of light in the relative 
obscurity of the whole : artistic successes of the 
first order being Mr. J. S. Sargent’s “ La 


Carmencita,” and Mr, Oroh&rdson’s “Walter 
Gilbey, Esq.” ; while a not undeserved popular 
triumph was obtained by Mr. Luke Fildes with 
“ The Dootor.” This year there is no such 
stimulating seasoning to the dullness and de¬ 
pressing character of the exhibition as a whole, 
but the general average is, it appears to us, as 
good, or perhaps a little better. It is not, 
however, on this present occasion genre and 
portraiture that triumph, but those much 
neglected and abused branches of painting, 
“high ” imaginative and decorative art. 

Sir Frederick Leighton is for once master in 
his own house, and has sent to the Academy 
some of the best and most earnest work that 
he has produced since the “Alcestis” and 
the “ Summer Moon.” We may pass lightly 
over the classic figure-study “At the Fountain,” 
and the lifeless “ Bacchante ” (257); and we 
will not even dwell upon the “ Clytie ” (489), 
in which a highly original and imaginative 
conception—that of presenting the hapless 
nymph in the act of adoring the angry orb 
of the sun-god, who, veiling his face with 
heavy clouds, withdraws himself] from her—is 
marred by the cruelly hard and metallic quality 
of the painting. It is, perhaps, scarcely neces¬ 
sary to repeat, what has been many times told 
already, that tiie great design, “And the sea 
gave up the dead which were in it ” (115), was 
originally prepared for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The large circular canvas 
presents as its central group, majestically 
rising, as if with an effortless, passive motion 
from the blue deep, a young man of noble and 
heroic mien, already re-endowed with the 
semblance of life, and gazing in awe, yet not 
in abject terror, up to the heavens, as with one 
arm he supports the as yet livid and half- 
animated form of a woman, clinging to his 
shoulder, while with the other he clasps a 
shrinking boy, who, with a pathetic and 
natural movement, hides his head on his 
father’s breast. On the bore, rocky ledge of 
an island, which bounds the lapping waters of 
the sea, yawn open graves, giving up their 
august dead—the kings and mighty ones of the 
earth. The work is not free from some of the 
blemishes of the president’s polished art—hard¬ 
ness, opacity, and want of atmospheric envelop¬ 
ment; but these are less felt here than in 
performances of the more usual order; and they 
who approach the consideration of the picture 
without parti pris must own themselves in the 
presence of a noble and pathetic conception, 
earnestly and powerfully wrought out. That 
monumental art which aspires to be something 
beyond mere decoration is yet completely mis¬ 
understood in this country, may be gathered 
from some of the criticisms passed upon the 
president’s latest achievement. One finds 
fault with it because the figures of those who 
have risen again do not emerge from the sea 
with dark hair and dripping garments, as from 
a shipwreck; another because the painter has, 
to suit the exigencies of the subject, worked 
with a relatively sombre palette and tempered 
the gay tints and harmonies in which he 

g enerally delights. To the branch of pure 
ecoration belongs, on the other hand, the same 
artist’s “Garden of the Hesperides” (204), in 
which he has revelled in the studied graces of 
intricate composition, as in the grouping of 
the gayest ana most fastidiously chosen tints— 
all tnis, however, without entirely escaping 
from his characteristic hardness and want 
of transparency. The' main design is, not¬ 
withstanding tiie exuberance of detail and 
accessory with which it is overlaid, one of 
great beauty. Its starting point is the vast 
tree which bears, nestling among the emerald 
leaves of its strong branches, the coveted 
golden fruit; beneath recline the fair Hes¬ 
perides in cunningly contrasted attitudes, 
their faultlessly beautiful heads, painted in 


a delicate half-shadow, bearing each to the 
other two a singularly harmonious relation. 
The central nymph, nke Gustave Flaubert’s 
Salammbo, is amorously encircled by a huge 
python, the upper folds of whose scaly length 
still coil round the great girth of the tree. 
There is authority in more than one classic bas- 
relief for this substitution, as guardian of the 
precious apples, of the more pictorial python 
for the orthodox dragon, which Turner in his 
presentment of the same subject preferred. The 
greatest reproach which we have to bring 
against the work is that all these crumpled, 
intricate folds of the many-coloured draperies, 
in which the president indulges even beyond 
his wont, are but very insufficiently accounted 
for by the forms and surfaces which they oover, 
and should suggest: their arbitrary employ¬ 
ment in this fashion lends, no doubt, a sort of 
superficial clasBicality to the design; but it is, in 
principle and practice, as little Greek as any¬ 
thing can well be. 

A very appropriate courtesy has been shown 
in placing, in a position of honour correspond¬ 
ing to that of the last-named canvas, but on 
the opposite wall, a painting by M. Adolphe 
Bouguereau, who has often been styled the 
Leighton of France. He calls this fair, cold 
nymph or mortal, who listens, not much dis¬ 
quieted, to the whisperings of the invisible 
love-god, “Distraction” (250). The drawing 
is not less consummate than usual, the light, 
cool colouring a shade more silvery and less 
leaden; but, on the whole, many more striking 
Bouguereaus have been seen. While we cannot 
declare ourselves in sympathy with work so 
purely artificial and limited in scope as this, it 
appears to us foolish to deny its very evident 
technical merits. As compared with Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the French academic 
master departs in less arbitrary fashion from 
natural truth ; while, with all his exquisiteness 
of draughtsmanship, he has not that feeling for 
style which the English painter can on occasion 
display. 

To approach the discussion of one of Mr. 
Watts'B latest works from the standpoint to 
which one generally holds in estimating a 
picture proper would be to do an injustice ; fcr 
with him—especially at this stage of his career 
—the didaotic intention is ever paramount, 
and to it the pictorial intention remains 
tributary and subservient. While some artists 
who could be named have retained mastery of 
the brush and technical completeness long after 
the true essence of their genius has evaporated, 
Mr. Watts, on the other hand, is distinguished 
to the end by a noble, aspiring mode of con¬ 
ception, and a creative power which is much 
less that of the painter than of the poet. His 
vision of the newly-created Eve, entitled by 
him, “She shall be called Woman” (164), 
half reveals her through rainbow-shot clouds, 
wrapped round with the great waves of her 
golden hair, and greeted by flights of song¬ 
birds, while at her side spring lilies, and at her 
feet purple and yellow crocuses. All these 
beauties of idea rather than of representation 
we must, however, seek out for ourselves; for 
we have before us what at first sight appears 
not a picture at all, good or bad, but a painted 
enigma. 

Mr. Poynter shows all his usual capacity for 
taking pains in his elaborate study of three 
classic damsels clad in diaphanous robes of 
mauve tissue, and seated at a wide open 
casement looking out upon a rock-bound coast 
and sea: this he calls “ When the World was 
Young ” (265). The fastidious elegance shown 
here in the elaboration of attitude, costume, 
and adjunct, is not backed up by any more 
serious motive, pictorial or literary; and the 
result achieved is dangerously akin to a trivial 
prettiness. Clever use is made in the archi¬ 
tectural adornments of a beautiful Roman (f) 
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column (perhaps rather Etrusco-Roman) lately 
acquired by the South Kensington Museum, 
the drum of which is covered with a close-set 
pattern of ivy leaves and ivy berries. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s “A Kiss” (258) does 
not soar, or attempt to soar, above the domain 
of classic genre, but it is nevertheless one of 
the most charming things that he has done of 
lateyears. It is a scene showing women and girls 
who bathe and disport themselves at the foot of 
a magnificent flight of marble steps sloping to 
the shore of a wide bay, whose green, gently 
inclined banks enclose an expanse of calm 
waters. Fair shapes in innocent nudity are 
seen on the beach and gleam half-revealed 
through the clear waters, while up and down 
the steps move nimble female figures in Roman 
costume, the chief group on the platform above 
being formed by a mother who stoops to kiss a 
little girl fresh from her bath and accompanied 
by the balneatrix. The atmospheric effect of the 
open air imperceptibly enveloping the figures 
is well given, the general tonality of an 
exquisite delicacy and unity, while an unusual 
chum is communicated to the work by a faint 
but sufficient note of human sympathy—just 
that indefinable quality which the Dutch master 
as a rule so conspicuously lacks. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee’s diploma work ‘ ‘ Startled ” 
(150) does not appertain exactly either to 
idealistic or realistic art, and halts, indeed, 
somewhat unsatisfactorily between the two. 
Two lithe young girls, one of them yet a child, 
have started in affright from the river in which 
they have been bathing, surprised at the sudden 
approaoh of a boat of classic build; bathed in the 
rays of the setting sun, which pierce through 
a canopy of leaves, they save themselves by 
swift night. There is not to be found in 
the composition that harmony which arises 
from cunning balance and contrast, but on the 
contrary a too great monotony of line in the 
chief figures. And then, would not sunlight, 
however red, when filtering through an inter¬ 
posed veil of greenery, leave on the naked body 
seen in the open air greenish as well as ruddy 
lights P The American artist, Mr. Alexander 
Harrison, has admirably worked out this 
problem in a large modem idyll “ En Arcadie,” 
which gained great acceptance at the Salon, 
and then at the Universal Exhibition of 1889. 
The same painter’s “ Leila ” (97) is a fair-haired, 
fair-skinned Circassian beauty, who forms the 
centre of, and the excuse for, a colour symphony 
in pink, orimson, and gold, very carefully 
thought out, but not genuinely harmonious, 
the fault being rather in the quality of the 
painting than in the grouping of the rich and 
carefully graded tints. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker’s work always stands out 
in a miscellaneous exhibition, in virtue of a 
quality singularly rare in English art—that of 
consummately skilful and at the same time 
apparently spontaneous design. His beautiful 
“Syrinx” (344) is a free variation—as we 
imagine the painter himself would concede—of 
Ingres’s famous “La Source,” now in the 
Louvre. In this new paraphrase the beloved of 
Fan stands erect in the tall, dry rushes, her 
pallid nudity set off by folds of sombre 
drapery; in the Frenoh prototype the white, 
impersonal form of the water-nymph is 
relieved.against the bare rock, and is absolutely 
and divinely naked. “The Annunciation” is 
an ingenious and delicate, if not a convincing, 
version of a subject once the most constantly 
repeated of any in religious art. The Virgin 
Mary is presented as a large-eyed Oriental girl, 
dad in long white draperies and halting at a 
well, while behind her floats, unseen, in the 
air, the diaphanous form of Gabriel, bearing 
the wand of lilies and whispering his divine 
message. The half-seen figure of the Archangel 
is posed with extraordinary success ; the draw¬ 
ing of the Virgin’s face and form, enwrapped 


in the long folds Of her linen robe, is admirable. 
If hidden under all this charm is some element 
that repels thebeholder, it is less anything in the 
composition itself than the indefinable, yet very 
evident, insincerity of the conception, whioh 
forces itself to the surface. This is a pretty, 
pseudo-mystic fantasy, in the technical treat¬ 
ment of whioh there is everything to admire ; 
but it reveals no real grasp of, or sympathy 
with, the great subject approached in such 
light-hearted fashion. 

Mr. Briton Riviere’s “ A Master of Kings” 
(46) is yet another, and, as it appears to us, a 
very weak version of a well-worn theme. It is 
nothing more or less than the picture of a rosy 
Eros triumphantly mounted on a huge lion— 
which, or something very like which, was 
always one of the favourite allegories of the 
later Hellenistic art. In his “ Dead Hector ” 
(242) be aims higher, but is not, as regards true 
grasp of the subject chosen or appreciation of its 
poetio import, much more successful. On a sandy 
seashore, encroached upon by the blue waves, 
and sparsely covered here and there with pale 
green vegetation, lies the dead body of Troy’s 
hero, all naked, and abandoned save by hungry, 
prowling dogs, whom an invisible influence 
restrains from desecrating the corpse. There is 
little here but the name of the picture to sug¬ 
gest that we are in the presence of something 
mighty even in death; the carefully arranged 
and not ill-drawn body suggesting the living 
model in an uncomfortable attitude rather than 
the dead. Admirably given, as may well be 
imagined, are the expectant dogs, sneaking 
stealthily around in the fashion of the ferocious 
and cowardly hyaena. 

A very original harmony is that attained by 
Mr. Albert Moore in his delicate piece of 
decoration, “Lightning and Light” (672)—a 
harmony deliberately cold and restrained, but 
fresh, cool, and delicious. Three fair-baired 
damsels, of the Aughy-Greek type invented by 
this artist, are grouped on a balcony, opeuing out 
on a leaden sea and a threatening sky rent by 
lightuing; their draperies are of yellow, green, 
and greyish white, while the balcony itself is 
adorned with plaques of cold blue and grey 
faience, and the whole is relieved by notes of 
orange-tawny and yellow supplied by scattered 
flowers. All is harmonious and subtly appro¬ 
priate, save the sky, in whioh the repre¬ 
sentation of lightning is, even from the purely 
decorative standpoint which here necessarily 
obtains, impossible. 

That most various and interesting of water¬ 
colour painters, Mr. Albert Goodwin, has long 
shown a disposition to wing his way into the 
airy realms of imaginative art, but he has never 
yet revealed such ambition as in his “ City of 
Dis ” (114). Here he attempts to realise the 
infernal fortress whither Dante and Virgil came 
in the eighth Canto of the Inferno , and to 
which the poet has in his description given 
an Oriental aspect—thinking, perhaps, of the 
mosques and minarets of the abhorred Lucero, 
dei Saractni, founded in Southern Italy by 
Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen. To the edge of 
the stagnant waters which border the huge 
crenelated battlements of the city have come 
the Florentine and his mentor, opposed by 
swarms of the demon dwellers in Dis, whom an 
angelic presence, dimly seen in the air, restrains 
from attaok. All aloDg, from the left to 
right of the picture, sweeps the great curve 
of the stone walls, through whioh are 
pierced never-ending burning galleries, flanked 
on either side by huge, uncouth colossi. Behind 
rear themselves into the air the blazing minarets 
of Dante’s text, and interspersed with these the 
vast pyramidal structures of Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian architecture. Here is a very ingenious 
and, in its way, an imaginative realisation of 
the lurid horrors suggested in Dante’s few lines 
of description; yet, with all its ingenuity, it 


lacks mystery and suggestiveness, such as even 
Gustave Dorl could on occasion command. All 
this is too complicated, too deliberately worked 
out, too like in its minuteness to a finely con¬ 
ceived dScor de theatre, to induce the awe or 
the fascination chiefly aimod at. We want more 
reticence, a greater power of evocation, and, 
above all, more largeness and simplicity. 

Claude Phillips. 


THE SALONS. 


i. 

Paris: Hay 1,1898. 

N otwithstanding the dynamite scare and the 
terror of the impending First of May, the 
Vernissage of the Exhibition of French Artists 
—the original Salon—took place yesterday, 
with its accustomed overcrowding and brilliant 
display of spring toilettes. The Catalogue of 
this year’s exhibition records 1718 pictures, 
998 pieces of sculpture and casts, and a good 
round number of pastels, engravings, etchings, 
&o., which, in their ensemble, afford a fair 
criterion of the talents of MM. Bouguereau, 
Bonnat, Benjamin-Constant, Lefebvre, Gerdme, 
and their pupils—transcendental merit and 
originality being quite out. of the question. 

An alarming symptom of the last three Salons 
has been the increasing number of huge 
canvases and decorative panels, whioh take up 
so much space, and, owing to their garish 
colouring, tire the eye, and are prejudicial to 
surrounding works of more modest dimensions. 
For instance, on entering the Salon Carre, the 
visitor is at once attracted by M. Benjamin- 
Constant’s “Paris inviting the World to its 
Fetes,” painted for the ceiling of the ball-room 
of the Hotel de Ville—a monster decorative 
canvas, in which the violent oppositions of 
reds, oranges, and blues are trying to one’s 
sense of artistic harmony. As much may be 
said of M. Ferrier’s “Flowers,” also painted 
for the deooration of the ceiling of the Salle des 
Fetes in the Hotel de Ville. These and other 
exhibits of the same order ought to be placed 
apart. Equally large, but of more sober tone, 
is M. Roussel’s patriotic illustration of “The 
Return of General Maroeau’s Body,” somewhat 
marred, however, by the theatrical attitude of 
a group of officers in tears at the sight of the 
hero's corpse borne on the shoulders of a 
detachment of Barco’s Hussars. M. Chigot’s 
“Fishermen hauling in their Boat, Stormy 
Weather,” is a fine piece of vigorous painting, 
with a background of surging waves. In “Bella 
Nefas,” M. Vimont depicts the killing of Archi¬ 
medes by a Roman soldier at the siege of Syra¬ 
cuse. M. Salle's “ Arius before the Council of 
Nice” belongs to the conventional form of 
historical illustration, while M. Blashfield’s 
‘ ‘ Christmas Bells ” is a somewhat over- ambitious 
attempt at symbolism. With a sense of relief 
the eye rests on two beautiful landscapes— 
“The Meadows of Riorge, Morning,” by M. 
Balouzet, and “ A Pool in the Forest,” by M. 
Tanguy. In this same Salon Carre, foreign art 
is worthily represented by M. Van Aken’s 
“ Human Misery,” a poor dying woman 
attended to by a kindly neighbour; while 
M. J. Walker's “ En Batterie,” artillery 
coming into action, is a spirited piece of 
military punting. M. Reynold-8tephens’s 
allegory, “ Summer,” with its five maidens 
reclining in various graceful attitudes, is a 
charming idyl. But before proceeding any 
further, I must at once notice a very remarkable 
picture, also the work of an English artist, 
which is hung in Salle 14. “ For of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven ” represents a child’s 
funeral—the scene is the quay of a small port 
on the Channel coast; in the foreground three 
little girls carry baskets of flowers, followed 
by four elders ones bearing the small coffin 
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sprinkled with flowers; behind them come the 
bereaved parents and little brothers and sisters 
of the dead child; as the sad procession passes 
on, a group of fishermen and their wives follow 
it, with looks of sympathy and respect. 
Fainted in sober colours, combined with the 
most conscientious study of human expression, 
the ensemble of this work is remarkable; and 
Mr. Frank Bramley has by the simplest means 
achieved a result we vainly look for in the 
more ambitious attempts which surround him. 

_ The portraits form one of the great attrac¬ 
tions of the Salon for the general public. First 
in rank comes M. Bonnat’s portrait of M. 
Renan, a splendid specimen of the painter’s 
talent. The “ eminent philosopher ” is repre¬ 
sented seated, leaning slightly forward, his 
episcopal looking hands resting on his knees, as 
if listening to the spectator with the kindly 
smile and affability which characterise his 
relations with all who approach him. The 
flesh painting of the face and hands is wonder¬ 
ful. A captious critic might object that in 
real life M. Renan’s expression of countenance 
is not quite so open, that the eyes are heavier, 
the gait and attitude slightly ungainly, and, 
that the artist has not noticed a certain fleeting 
glance of sceptical indifference which at times 
surprises those who have but a superficial know¬ 
ledge of his real character. It is also for pos¬ 
terity that M. Chartran has painted the attrac¬ 
tive portrait of Pope Leo XIII., gorgeously 
arrayed in scarlet, seated on the papal throne, a 
gentle smile on his features, in apparent blissful 
ignorance of the anti-religious misdeeds of M. 
Chartran’s countrymen. M. J. P. Laurens has 
sent an admirable portrait of Colonel Bennet, 
remarkable for its life-like energy of ex¬ 
pression. M. Saintpierre’s full-length of a lady 
in a yellow satin dress, M. Lefebvre’s portrait 
of M. Guy of Champagne celebrity, “ MUe. 
Juana Romani,” by M. F. Roybet, Mile. 
Abbema’s “ fin de siecle” likeness of the Com- 
tesse de Martel (“Gyp”), and other Parisian 
celebrities by fashionable portrait-painters will 
delight the crowd. 

M. de Vuillefroy, the secretary of the 
Society, contributes this year “ A Herd of 
Cattle” passing through a grove of orange 
trees, which is a very brilliant piece of colour¬ 
ing ; while his “ Posada in Ola Castille ” is a 
clever study of gaily attired peasants. 

Before dosing these first impressions of the 
Salon des Champs-Elysees, I must mention that 
the clou of the exhibition are M. Gerome’s tinted 
marble and bronze statues, which excite as 
much curiosity as M. Detaille's great (in size, at 
all events) picture, “The Surrender of the 
Garrison of Huningue.” 

M. GKirome has also sent two pictures—“ The 
Conspirators,” a group of three seated at a 
table at the end of a long dark room, their 
faces slightly lighted up by the flicker of a 
tallow candle; the other, “A Black Bard,” 
represents an Ethiopian minstrel clad in a rose- 
coloured sort of burnous, his chest and feet bare, 
seated on a many-coloured carpet: singular 
relief is given to the figure by the background of 
a blue and green enamelled wall. “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea ” is a life-size group in tinted 
marble. Galatea has just come to life : the 
lower part of her body still preserves its 
appearance of cold marble, but the arms, bust, 
and head are tinted with the glow of life. She 
is represented in the act of gently leaning her 
head towards the right to return Pygmalion’s 
passionate kiss: their eyes and lips meet in 
ecstatic bliss, their arms and hands are linked 
in the first embrace of dawning love. A most 
voluptuous rendering of the old fable, but far 
too sensational and wanting in artistic correct¬ 
ness in certain details—for instance, in the 
somewhat inelegant and clumsy arrangement of 
the hands. “ Bellona,” a fanciful arrangement 
in bronze and ivory, is a startling conception. 


The goddess is standing on tiptoe on a globe of 
bronze (the earth), ready as it were to rush into 
the fray. The head, arms, and sandalled feet 
are in ivory, tinted and enamelled; the flowing 
robe, the under garment, the breastplate, and 
winged helmet are in coloured and. silvered 
bronze. On her left arm she holds an embossed 
shield; in her right hand she brandishes 
villanous-looking sword-dagger. The face is 
fierce beyond measure, the mouth wide open, 
the lips red as blood, the teeth glistening like 
those of a wolf; her green enamelled eyes 
flash with rage as she (apparently) utters the 
war cry of the Maenades. And to complete 
this highly dramatic tableau vivant, a cobra 
rises from her feet with uplifted hood, its jaws 
wide open, foul and poisonous, typical of 
treachery and violent death. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


THE SOCIETY OF SCOTTISH ARTISTS. 
The first exhibition of the Society of Scottish 
Artists was opened by the president, the 
Marquis of Huntly, in the National Galleries, 
Edinburgh, on Friday, April 22. The society 
has been formed to provide additional oppor¬ 
tunities for the display of contemporary art in 
Scotland, and to give encouragement to the 
younger artists to produce important and 
original works, by providing more hanging 
space than is at the disposal of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. The exhibition may be 
pronounced a decided success. The exhibits 
appear to have been selected with judgment 
ana hung with taste; comparatively little 
work of a commonplace character has been 
admitted; the walls display much freshness 
and originality in the current exhibits; and 
further interest has been secured by including 
a few loan pictures by the old masters. 

Many of the finest of the last named works 
come from the rich collection of Mr. Arthur 
Sanderson, of Edinburgh, whose contributions 
include an admirable, if rather early, example 
of Rembrandt—a portrait of an old lady, 
seated in half-length, clad in black, and with 
white cap and circular ruff, a masterpiece of 
character and expression. From the same 
collection comes a “ Death of Dido ” by 
Reynolds; “Moonlight,” an admirable land¬ 
scape with sheep, by Charles Jacque; a noble 
cattle subject by Troyon; an exceptionally fine 
landscape by Thomson, of Duddingston; and a 
typical “ Ale House Door,” by Morland. While 
Mr. Hamilton Bruce lends a most spirited oil 
sketch by Constable, and Mr. James Orrock 
exhibits a slight but transparent and deli¬ 
cate female portrait by Raeburn. 

The London painters are well represented. 
The exhibition includes no fewer than seven 
works by Mr. J. L. Sargent, including his 
brilliant portrait of Mrs. Playfair. Mr. J. 
Waterhouse sends the large original sketch of 
his “ Marianne.” By Mr. William Stott we 
have the strange circular picture of “ Venus 
born of Sea Foam ” ; and a refined alpine view, 
“The Amethyst Cloud—Jungfrau.” While Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth is represented by three works 
of rather indifferent quality, and Sir J. D. 
Linton sends two of his carefully finished 
water-colour studies of ladies in fancy dress. 

The exhibition is remarkable for the number 
of important and effective landscapes by the 
younger Scottish painters that it contains. 
Of these, one of the most notable is “A 
Summer Evening,” by Mr. Robert Noble, a 
large rendering of stream and wooded banks, 
seen under an ardent effect of evening light. 
The “Summertime” and “Evening Glow” 
are smaller but very effective works by the 
same artist; and his “Corn Field/’ an 
autumnal subject, is especially successful for 
its rendering of a brilliant mass of sun-lit 
clouds. In his “ October Afternoon,” Mr. 


G. N. Langlands shows a quietly-tinted and 
harmonious landscape. Mr. W. S. Mac George 
has a picture of “ Woodcutters ” at work in a 
forest glade, pleasantly varied in oolour and 
expressive in the action of its figures; and in 
his “Orchard in EastLynton” Mr. William 
Milne attains vivid colouring in the foreground 
blossoms, and a fine sense of mystery in the 
vaporous background. Mr. James Cadenhead 
exhibits a striking full-length seated portrait 
of a lady, but in the department of landscape 
his finest contribution is a dreary moonlight 
view of “ Druid Stones ” on a vast and desolate 
moor by the sea. In his “November,” Mr. 
C. H. Woolford paints with much force and 
vigour of brush-work a large evening subject, 
swept by hurrying masses of black rain-clouds; 
and Mr. Mason Hunter is seen to advantage in 
his " Cloud and Moorland, Kintyre ”; while 
Mr. Coutts Michie in his “ Autumn Shadows” 
deals very effectively with a subject of ripened 
corn-field. The most effective sea piece on the 
walls is Mr. Henry Moore’s “Beaching the 
Boats,” a picture conveying an exquisite sense 
of the vivid light and swift motion of clouds 
and waves ; and Mr. W. D. McKay, Mr. A. D. 
Reid, and Mr. Robert McGregor are represented 
by excellent landscapes. 

In the department of portraiture, also, the 
exhibition is distinctly strong. Here one 
of the most noticeable works is Mr. Austen 
Brown’s portrait of “Miss Minnie Brown,” 
a crimson-clad figure of a girl, seen under an 
effect of subdued lighting. Sir George Reid 
shows an admirable cabinet-sized head of 
Mr. J. R. Findlay; Mr. J. C. Noble’s most 
important picture is a three-quarter length 
portrait of a lady; Mr. Joseph Farquharson is 
represented by two accomplished full-lengths 
of ladies; and in his head of Mr. Robert 
Alexander, the animal-painter, Mr. C. Kay 
Robertson shows one of the very best works 
than he has yet produced. 

The figure-pictures of the exhibition are 
comparatively few and unimportant. Some of 
the best are by Mr. R. Payton Reid, whose 
works include a very graceful picture of a 
maiden gathering poppies. Mr. Coutts Mtchie's 
“Story of the Madonna,” a picture of a nun 
instructing a peasant girl, has plemceg variety 
and brilliancy of colouring, but the figures are 
somewhat stiff and hard. Mr. R. Duddingston 
Herdsman’s “ I sent a Letter to my Love,” is 
graceful and refined in its tinting, and in the 
pose and oontour of its figure; Mr. W. 
Burn Murdoch sends a very clever ball-room 
scene; while the “Saturday Night” of Mr. 
John Shirreffs, in the unflinching thoroughness 
of its drawing and modelling, is a work of 
distinct promise. 

Among the water-oolours is a fine series of 
landscapes by Mr. R. B. Nisbet; a series of 
twelve brilliant crayon studies by Mr. G. 
Clausen ; Mr. J. M. Swan’s admirable rendering 
of a “ Lioness in Den ”; an effective figure- 
picture, “ Viscount Dundee leaving Edinburgh 
for the North, 1689,” by Mr. Allan Stewart; 
and a broadly touched rendering of “ A 
Galloway Moor,” by Mr. T. Marjoribanks Hay. 

The architectural department includes Dr. 
R. Rowand Anderson’s designs for “ Go van 
Parish Church,” “ The Peace Memorial TTall 
and Institute, Go van,” and “The Central 
Station Hotel, Glasgow ”; Mr. Bimie Rhind’s 
‘ ‘ Design for the Decoration of Poroh for the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery” ; and a 
number of studies of interior decoration by 
Mr. T. Bonnar. 

Among the works of sculpture one has to 
note the recumbent figure of the Marquis of 
Montrose and “ The Reaper,” by the late John 
Rhind; several busts by Mr. Pittendrigh 
Macgillivrsy; a noble bronze groupof animals 
by Barye ; Rodin’s head of Victor Hugo ; and 
a case of medals and plaques byM. L. O. Roty. 
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OBITUARY. 

3. YATES CARRINGTON. 

James Yates Carrington died at his St. 
John’s Wood home, 3, Hill-road, on Sunday 
last, May 1. He had been ailing for a con¬ 
siderable time, and it was apparent early this 
year that the heart disease to which he suc¬ 
cumbed must have a fatal termination. He 
leaves a widow and one little daughter. 

Mr.' Carrington was best known to the 
public, outside that smaller section who 
appreciate clever pictures on the walls of 
exhibitions, by his remarkable little publication 
of ninety quarto pages, Teufel the Terrier, or 
the Life and Adventures of an Artist’s Dog, 
in which, besides characteristic sketches, many 
of his engraved works were reproduced. This 
book came out in a cheap form, as well as 
in an Edition de luxe, in 1890, and has attained 
an enormous circulation. It was, however, his 
“ Sport by Proxy,” hung on the line at the 
Royal Academy m 1883, which first brought 
the artist and his beloved terrier conspicuously 
before the public, although in the previous year 
his picture, “ A Tranquil Morn, had shown 
signs of promise. “ Sport by Proxy” was a series 
of three pictures, entitled respectively, Antici¬ 
pation, Agitation, and Realisation, representing 
three attitudes of a fox-terrier turned fishei 
man, anxiously watching his master’s floi 
After this first success, every year’s exhibition 
showed some fresh examples of the artist’s 
facile brush and natural humour. The death 
of his dog Teufel, however, in September, 1889, 
paralysed his efforts for a while. His intensely 
nervous temperament never quite recovered 
from the shock. His right hand had not lost 
its cunning, and his love of dogs—as deep as if 
they had been human beings of the most 
lovable type—remained; but his dog of dogs, 
though-dead, was ever without a rival in his 
sympathies. 

Yates Carrington was the fourth son of the 
late Samuel Ratcliffe Carrington, of Stockport, 
himself known as a philanthropist. He was 
boro there on April 15, 1857. Early in boy¬ 
hood he showed a passion for painting. For 
two years or more he studied in the Academy 
at Munich, and his first subsequent efforts were 
mainly in landscape ; a series of these he ex 
hibited at Stockport in 1878. After he had 
fallen in love with Teufel, however, he painted 
very little unconnected with dogs, so deep 
became his sympathy with them. Although 
of a slight frame, he was conspicuous as an 
athlete. As a bicyclist he once rode a race 
with a railway train at Munich; as an adept 
at punting, he was a prizewinner at Henley 
in 1881. 

It is fortunate for posterity that many of 
Mr. Carrington’s studies of dogs have been 
reproduced by various processes. Perhaps the 
most widely known of his pictures is that which 
is the property of Messrs. Pears, “The Out- 
Patient,” depicting the actual collie that went 
to King’s College Hospital of his own accord 
to have his wounded leg dressed by the house 
surgeon. But it is only those who knew Yates 
Carrington as a man and a friend who can 
quite understand what the world has lost by 
his death. H. T. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

C. C. C. ARTISTS. 

Toynbee Hall, Whitech.pcl, E.: April 30,1895. 

I wish to make mention in tbo June number 
of the Pelican Record —the magazine of Corpus 
Cbristi College, Oxford—of any pictures by 
old members of the college which may be in 
this year’s galleries. May I ask that readers 
of the Academy who know of such will kindly 
send me a hint where they are to be found. 
I shall also be grateful for the names of any 
C. C. C. artists. E. K. Chambers. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The exhibitions to open next week are few. 
Mr. 8. H. Lefevre will have on view Rosa 
Bonheur’s latest work, “ On Guard,” together 
with some popular English pictures, in King- 
street, St. James’s; and Mr. Beroheim a col¬ 
lection of French paintings, at the Barbizon 
Gallery, Piccadilly. We may also mention the 
third annual exhibition of artistic fabrics in 
silk, &c., of British manufacture, at the 
Aesthetic Gallery, New Bond-street. 

Mr. Burne Jones has been elected a corre¬ 
spondent of the Academic des Beaux-Arts, in 
the room of Mr. Alma Tadema, who is now a 
foreign associate. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Royal Australian Society of Artists: Mr. 
David Murray, the Hon. John Collier, and Mr. 
Arthur Lemon. 

We have to record the death of the veteran 
line-engraver—the last representative of his art 
in the Royal Academy—Mr. Lumb Stocks, who 
had reached his eightieth year. He is probably 
beet known for his reproduction of Maclise’s 
fresco of “ The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher,” for the Art Union, in 1872. 

A paper on Lake Moeris was read by Brugsch 
asha before the Society de Geographic Khe- 
diviale at Cairo on April 8. He remarked 
that, notwithstanding the opinion expressed by 
many savants that Lake Moeris existed only in 
the brain of Herodotus, there was abundant 
monumental evidence to show that at a very 
early period of Egyptian history there existed 
near the plateau of Hawara an immense basin 
of water, which gave its name to a whole 
province, the Fayum or “ lake district.” In 
ancient times there were forty-two divisions or 
nomes of Egypt, each having its own capital, 
local government, and cult us, and all more or 
less worshipping Osiris ; but from these it is 
evident the Fay dm was excluded. It formed 
an isolated part of the kingdom, was divided 
like the parent country into nomes with their 
governors, and, save in the necropolis at Hawara, 
was given over to the worship of Sebak, the 
crocodile god. It was known in the hiero¬ 
glyphs as To She, the lake district, which in 
Coptic became P-ium, the maritime district, 
ana survives to-day in the Arabic Fayum. 
It is evident from the celebrated Fayhm 
papyrus, of which there are two copies, 
that the term Mer-uer, the great water, 
or lake, was also applied to it; and perhaps 
herein lies the origin of the name “Moeris.” 
The waters of this lake must have reached to 
the plateau of Hawara, the necropolis of the 
inhabitants of a town called Shed, on the site 
of which stands the modern city of Medinet-el 
Fayum. It was in ancient times a royal 
residence, and contained a magnificent temple, 
dedicated to Sebak, whose dimensions far 
exceeded those of the temples at Thebes. 
Tradition gives Amen-em-hat III. of the Xllth 
Dynasty as the constructor of Lake Moeris, 
and his burial place is the crude brick pyramid 
at Hawara ; but fragments bearing the car- 
touches of Amen-em-hat I. and Usertsen II., 
found near Medinet, would prove it of more 
ancient date. Moreover, it was hardly possible 
that a town of such dimensions as Shed would 
be built at any distance from water. A canal 
named Hune, or Hunet, cut from the Nile, fed 
the lake and provided for the needs of the city ; 
the mouth of it was called in the hieroglyphs 
La hune, “the opening of the canal,” a name 
which survives in the modem “ El-Lahfin.” 
There is an interesting allusion to this “ open¬ 
ing of .the canal” in the celebrated Stela of 
Piankhi, written about the eighth century B.c, 
Brugsch Pasha also most ingeniously suggested 
that Ra-pa-ro-hunet, “the temple of the 
mouth of the canal,” might give us the deriva 
tion of the word “ labyrinth. 


THE STAGE. 


TWO PLAYS. 


“ The Fringe of Society,” which Mr. 
Charles Wyndham produced at the Criterion 
on Saturday, is not by any means a transla¬ 
tion ; it is at most a very free adaptation of 
that famous play by the younger and. 
greater Dumas which was somehow held to 
be unacceptable at the Franqais in the not 
particularly squeamish days of the First 
impire, and which accordingly had to 
achieve its first successes at what they 
called a Thidtre de Genre. As the Criterion, 
piece does not aim to render the original as 
faithfully as had been anticipated, it is not 
fairly subject, perhaps, to such criticism in 
regard to its title as we were moved to make 
in last week’s Academy : the “ Fringe of 
Society ” is, very likely, after all, a name 
that may pass. The piece itself was re¬ 
ceived on Saturday in an uncertain manner. 
The “ gods ” and the self-constituted critics 
of the pit expressed themselves unfavourably 
with regard to it. The stalls entertained, 
as it would seem, a contrary opinion. 
Under all the circumstances—admirably 
supported as the piece is by Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. Yanderfelt, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mrs. Langtry, and Miss Mary 
Moore—“ The Fringe of Society ” is hardly 
likely to see its days abruptly terminated, 
though we by no means anticipate for it a 
long run. This adaptation of a curious 
masterpiece is unquestionably well acted; 
the cast is, indeed, of unusual strength. 

We have again seen “ The Doll’s House,” 
which having secured actually two or three 
weeks’ run at the Novelty Theatre a couple 
of years ago, is entertainingly spoken of by 
some of its admirers as if its success had 
rivalled that of “ Our Boys ” (a thousand 
nights), or of “The Bells”—we forget how 
many hundred. As a matter of fact, this 
least unacceptable of its writer’s pieces is now 
upon its trial. The genius of Miss Achurch 
—or, at the very least, her magnetism 
and her elaborated art—has again drawn at¬ 
tention to it, and it may be that for a few 
weeks it may attract fairly good houses. 
We hope so, not so much because the play 
is thoughtful, though dull, and occasion¬ 
ally true, though habitually didactic and 
one-sided, as because it is so very well per¬ 
formed. Mr. Charles Charrington, as the 
husband, manages to convey that sense of 
stolid self-satisfaction and stupidity proper 
to a husband—we had almost said proper 
to a map—in any drama by Ibsen, whose 
experiences, whatever they may have been, 
have, it would appear, profoundedly con¬ 
vinced him of the utterly hopeless inade¬ 
quacy of the male sex. What a mistake of 
Providence or Nature that it was ever 
created! Then, again, Messrs. Fleming and 
Fulton play Kronstad and Dr. Rank with 
a good deal of skill—the representative of 
Dr. Rank in particular performing with 
quite as much conviction as one could 
expect the part of the melancholy pseudo¬ 
lover of Nora, a medical man whose father 
—“ bad husband of his fires,” if we may 
use a phrase of Emerson’s—has bequeathed 
to the unfortunate Dr. Rank a nervous 
system of curious and inexplicable infirmity, 
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a nervous system the precise date of whose 
complete collapse the invalided practitioner 
of medicine is able to calculate with all the 
ease of Old Moore foretelling a national 
disaster from the conjunction of the stars, 
and all the assurance of Dr. Gumming 
issuing a religious prophecy. Miss 
Marion Lea is very discreet and sufficient 
as a martyred woman—Ibsen’s women, 
be it observed, being most of them either 
martyred or rebellious; for do they not, by the 
very fact that they are women, suffer “ that 
last misery ” (as by one of the greatest 
philosophers it has been called) the misery 
of being governed by their inferiors ? 
The performance of Miss Janet Achurch, as 
Nora, is wonderfully various and convinc¬ 
ing, full of insight and fascination; 
though we confess we are not quite sure 
whether the extreme elaboration of detail 
and the great decisiveness of touch have 
left Nora, in the eyes of the spectator, a 
less really irresponsible person, a character 
less young, less undeveloped, less naive and 
blank, so to say, than that which was sug¬ 
gested by the earlier interpretation—the 
interpretation given before the admirable 
actress, whose return we welcome, went 
away to Australia. But whatever may be 
said on this score, the performance is 
remarkable—it is emphatically a thing to 
be seen, even at the risk of the play’s still 
further leading captive (with its ideas so 
inapplicable, or so unnecessary to our day 
ana place) die silly woman, the suburban 
revolutionary, and the academic doctrinaire. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Herr Willibald Richter gave a pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
His performance of the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor showed that he had 
great command of the keyboard. In Beet¬ 
hoven’s Sonata Appassionata he played with 
earnestness, but he seemed too much bent on 
giving a reading; the phrasing was overdone, the 
mud passages too hard, ana the tempo often 
hurried. Of the three movements, the middle 
one was the most satisfactory. In Schumann’s 
“Cameval” the same faults were perceptible, 
and in some of the movements intensified. 
The remainder of the programme consisted 
of pieces by Liszt, Brahms, and Chopin. 
Herr Richter has in him the makings of a 
good pianist, but at present he lacks dignity 
and repose. 

The last of the three Wind Chamber Concerts 
took place at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The programme opened with Mr. C. E. 
Stephens’stuneful, well-scored, but conventional 
“ Allegro entremeld d’un Andante varie” for 
wood-wind and horn. The chief feature of the 
programme was, however, the Brahms’ Quintet 
in B minor for strings and clarinet (Op. 115). 
The performance bv Messrs. Ludwig, Collins, 
Clinton, Krause, and Squire was, on the whole, 
decidedly good, and at the close the artists 
were twice recalled. Mr. O. Beringrr played 
Chopin's Ballade in G minor, but with more 
strength than poetry. Mme. Clara Samuell 
sang Dr. Mackenzie’s fine song, “ In our Boat,” 
but she was heard to better advantage in 
Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds.” Mr. J. 
Ludwig gave some short violin solos in a suc¬ 
cessful manner. 

On the same evening the first of a series of 
three chamber conoerts was given at Princes’ 


Hall, with Miss M. Wurm as pianist, and 
Messrs. Elderhorst and Bast (violin and ’cello). 
Artistic performances of works by Dvorak, 
Volkmann, Gade, &o., were given. We shall 
hope to notioe the second concert at greater 
length. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The 
first piece was announced as “ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor,” by J. S. Bach. Now the 
composer wrote many fugues in that key for 
harpsichord, but the one played was originally 
written for organ. A transcription of this kind 
ought to be properly announced, and, moreover, 
our gifted English pianist would do well not to 
play organ music on the pianoforte—at any rate, 
not in public. Her execution was excellent, 
but in this form she could not do justice to the 
music. Her reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A flat (Op. 110) was intelligent and full of 
good intentions, but Miss Davies was not at her 
best. She interpreted short solos by Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin with taste and skill. 
Fraulein Gabriele Wietrowetz played Spohr’s 
Dramatic Concerto for violin with great 
power, purity of tone, and artistic taste. She 
is a pupil of Dr. Joachim, and has faithfully 
copied him in the matters of tone-production 
and style. Of course, she could not have a 
better model; but, for the present, her 
individuality is hidden under her teacher’s 
strong influence. She bids fair, however, to 
become an artist of the very first rank. She 
was received with great enthusiasm. She was 
accompanied, in a sympathetic manner, on the 
pianoforte by Miss Davies. The two ladies 
afterwards gave an earnest and artistic reading 
of Brahms’ Sonata in G (Op. 78) for piano and 
violin. 

The performance of “ Elijah ” at the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening, with Mesdames 
Albani and Belle Cole, and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and Watkin Mills as soloists, attracted a large 
audience. These artists did full justice to 
themselves ; and the choral singing, under Mr. 
Bamby’s direction, was, as usual, most 
brilliant. J. S. Shedlock. 


CHATTO & VINDDSS NEW BOOKS. 

ROBERT LOOTS STEVENSON'S NEW BOOK. 

ACROSS the PLAINS: with 

other Memories and Essays. By ROBERT LOUIS 
8TEVEN80N. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Genuine Stevenson—Stevenson at his best. If there is 
anything more masterly in modern English prose, anything 
saner, more human, more stimulating, we ao not know it. 
Broad sympathy, shrewd insight, imperturbable good humour, 
in short, true humanity, is the note of them all/’ 
_ Daily Chron i cU. 

MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE SISTERS: a 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Tragedy. By 

TNBURNE. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

A VALLEY of SHADOWS. By 

A Conspiracy of Silence." 
. . developed with skill and 


O. COLMORE, Author of 
8 vole., crown 8vo. 

“In all respects a good novel., 
power.”—Scotsman. 


ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. 

By W. CLABK RUS3ELL S vols.. crown 8vo. 

“A most engrossing and pathetic romance.told with 

simplicity, freshness, and delicacy.”— Athenaeum. 


WALTER BESANrS NEW BOOK. 

VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS. 

&c. By WALTER BE8ANT, Author of “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” With a Frontispiece by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly . 

BEET HASTE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Vol. vn. : TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE—II. With 
a Portrait by John Pettie, R A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “THE VOYAGE of the ARK.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. Sd. 

GREEN as GRASS. By F. M. Allen. Author 

of “ Through Green (Basses,” &e. With a Frontispiece 
by Joseph Smyth. 


OBITUARY. 

The death is announced of M. Edouard 
Ledo, one of the most distinguished of modern 
French composers. He was bom at Lille in 
1823. He is, perhaps, best known in this 
country by the Symphonic Espagnole, which 
has so often been played by Sarasate; that 
eminent violinist introduced, indeed, another 
of his works, a Concerto in F, at a Philharmonic 
Concert iu 1874, but it has not been heard here 
since. M. Lalo’s “ Roi d’Ys,” produced at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, in 1888, met with much 
success. The composer had a horror of the 
commonplace, and this may at times have led 
to bizarre and forced effects; but his music 
displays charm and skill. His Aubade for 
string and wind instruments, lately performed 
at Mr. Clinton’s concert, gave good evidence of 
both these qualities. He lacked, perhaps, deep 
originality ; but there is character in his com¬ 
positions, and he was justly held in high esteem 
by contemporary composers. 
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NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

TUB GILDED AGE. By Hark Twain. 

BACK to LIFE. By T. W. Snewht 

THE SIN Of OLGA ZA8B0ULICH. By Frank Barrett 

THE BELL Of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Beaant. 

BELL BARRY. By B. Aahe King. 

SYRLIN. ByOuida. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark RueeelL 
ZBPH : a Circus Story. By Georgs R. Bimi. 
WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE- By Hawley Smart 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

ST. KATHERINE'S by the TOWER. By 

WALTER BE8ANT, Author of “ Dorothy Forster,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations byC. Green. 

“ The attraction of the book is undeniable; it is like an old 
picture, full of quaint characteristic charm.”— Gunrdian. 

COLONEL STABBOTTLE’S CLIENT, and 

SO HE OTHER PEOPLE. Bv BRBT HARTE. With 
a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 

“ Bret Harte is an ideal Btory-teller .”—Pall Mall Gazelle. 

THE JUNIOR DEAN. By Alan St. Anbya, 

Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity.” 

“ It would be difficult to find more delightful picture* of 

college life.The book ia well and pleaaantly written, and 

has a strong human interest.”— Mornimj tost. 

AHISIORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELEC¬ 
TIONS and ELECTIONEERING, from the STUARTS 
to QUEEN VICTORIA. By JOSEPH GREGO. A 
New Edition, with 92 Illustrations. Demy 8ro, cloth 
extra, 7a. 8d. [ Shortly. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Beaant. 

With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, with additional Illustrations and a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

I advise everybody not merely to glance at it, but to * read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest it’ It is emphatically a 
volume to be always at hand.”— Piccadilly. 


HINTS on COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. 

HUTCHISON. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. [Shortly. 

HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY NOTES (18W). With Sketches, la. 

NEW GALLERY N OTES (18M ). With Sketches. Is. 

THE PARIS SALON (MW). With Sketches. 3e. 
London: Chatto & Wnrous, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HORTICULTURAL 


•EXHIBITION, Earls Court, S.W. 

A'J OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 7th. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, U. E. Milner, Esq., 
_ F.L.B., Assoc. M.In stC.E.___ 

TNTEKNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, 8.W. 

A Floral Fairyland. 

Mimes of Glorious Bloom. 

All the Flower* that grow. 


TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION. Earls Court, 8.W. 

A wealth of Palm* and Fern*. 

Bed* of Flowering Shrub*. 

A Paradise of Roeee. 


TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION. Earls Court, S.W. 

Landscape Gardens under cover. 

Exquisite Walks and Slopes. 

_ Elect ric C olour ed Fountains. _ 

TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, 8.W. 

The beet Military Bands in Europe. 

The finest Promenade in London. 

_A Sce ne of E ndless Beauty. 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, 8.W.—Reproduction of the Long 
Walk in Windsor Park. Insectivorous House, showing rare plants 
that prey upon insects. Tudor Baronial Hall and Garden A Garden 
of Ancient Home. Roman Terraces and Statuary. The Villa of Pliny. 
A Garden of Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. The Guard 
of Sphinxes. The Jacobean Garden. Trimmed Trees and Hedgea 
Geometrical Flower Beds. 


TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, 8 W. —The ARENA’ (RECON¬ 
STRUCTED) will be oocupiod by TI1E JUBILEE YEAR SENSA¬ 
TION, BUFFALO BILL'S (Colonel W. F. Codt) WILD WEST, in 
tli eir unique exhibition, com plete in ev er y deta il.__ 

TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, S.W. 

The Floral Maxe. 

The Alpine Switchback. 

_ The Leafy Avenue. 


TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Cocrt. S.W. 

Grand 8how of Garden Pottery, 

Conservatories, Rockeries, and Ferneries. 

Splendid display of Garden Implement* ._ ' 

TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION. Earls Court, 8.W. 

Frequent Floral FOtes. 

Battles of Flowers. 

_ £3,000 in Priies. _ 

TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, S.W. 

Brilliantly Illuminated 
Brilliant Music. 

_Bril liant in Flo wer and Fo liage._ __ 

TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, 8.W. 

Admission One Shilling. 

2.800 Free Scat* In the Arena for Buffido Bill’s Wild West Show 
_ Season Tickets. 10s. 6d. ea ch (now ready!. _ 

TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION.—All inquiries as to Schedules. Pr'ses, Flower 
Shows, Ac., should "be addressed to the Secretary, Exhibition Offices, 
Earle Court, S.W. __ 

TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

X EXHIBITION, Earls Court, 8.W.— Arrangements have been 
made with the Director of the HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, at 
HWANLEY, to organic a SERIES of LECTURES and DEMON¬ 
STRATIONS, sh owing both tbescience and practi ce of H orticulture. 

I NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION, Earls Court, S.W.-The ARENA (RE-CON¬ 
STRUCTED) will be occupied by THE JUBILEE YEAR SENSA¬ 
TION, BUFFALO BILL’S (Colonel W. F. Cody) WILD WEST, in 
their unique exhibition, complete in every detail._ _ 


Kegan Pail, Trench, TrnbnerS Co. Ltd. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 

THE OAK: a Popular Introduction to Forest 

Botany. By H. MAR8H ALL WARD, F.R.S., Professor of Botany 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, 2*. 0 d. 

'* Fills a distinct gap. Clear and well arranged."—JVofure. 

** Written with clearness and ability."— Speaker. 

“ Must be oounled one of the few completely successful attempts to 
combine scientific with popular exposition.... .The author is business¬ 
like, explicit, methodio, yet thoroughly readable .”—Saturday Review. 

THE “G.W.R." AND THE “GREAT EASTERN."| 

DIARIES of SIB DANIEL OOOOH, Bart. 

With an Introductory Notice by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C.B. With 2 Portraits and an Illustration. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LATE MEMBER FOR FINSBURY. 

THE LITE of FBANOIS DUNCAN, O.B., 

R.A., M.P., late Director of the Ambulance Department of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England. By TIENRY BIRD- 
WOOD BLOGG, Vicar of Frodaham. Cheshire. With an Intro¬ 
duction by the LORD BISHOP of CHESTER. Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. | 

DANISH ARCHAEOLOGY. 

THE AEOHITECTURE of the CHURCHES 

of DENMARK. By Major ALFRED HEALE8, F.8.A. With 
10 Full-Page and 70 smaller Illustrations Royal 8to, 14s. 

EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE; or, the 

Relation between the Teaching of Scripture and the Conclusions of 
Astronomy. Geology, and Biology. With an Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Scriptures and Inspiration. By ARTHUR HOL- 
BOROW. Crown 8vo, «e. 

BY THE REV. ALFRED GURNEY. 

THE STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the 

Author of " A Christmas Faggot.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN as a MUSICIAN. 

By EDWARD BELLASIS. feral. It. ftl. 

ESSAYS in VERSE. By May Sinclair. 

Small crown 8vo, 2 a 6d. 

“Miss Sinclair’s literary standard is high.Contains some ad¬ 

mirable description .”—Morning Poet. 

A SONG-BOOK of the SOUL. By Marjory 

G. J. KIN LOCH. Small crown 8yo. fls. 


“ Neatly got up, as all Arrowsmith’s publications aie." 

The Profeuion >1 World. 

NEW VOLUME OF ARROWSMITH’8 3s. 6d. SEBIE8. 

A TIGER’S CUB. By Eden Phillpotts. 

Author of “ The End of a Life," Ac., Ac. Four Illustrations 
by Dudley Hardy. 

“A vigorously-written story."— Bradford Obtervcr. 

“ One of those fascinating problems of heredity.The story is well 

told."— Gla»ffOtv Herald. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 286 pp., cloth, 1 vol., 2 s. 

HPHE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Mrs. 

X Bennett-Edwards. Also by the Same Author, 

FOURTH EDITION OF 

QAINT MONICA. 

a' “ ‘ Saint Monica' is a fine and refined emotional work, written 
with great honesty of views and purpose. A perfect psychological 
study. —Court Paul Vasili. 

“ In handling the difficult subject of the English divorce laws, the 
fine boundaries of tact and refinement are never overstepped. The 
characters are original, clearly and powerfully drawn, ana hold the 
reader’s interest from first to last. A book we can most strongly 
reoommend to all libraries."— Leiptiger Corrteponderu Hiatt. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROW8MITH. 

London: Simfrix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Limited. 


Just published, New Edition, cloth, price One Shilling. 

TNVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. By W. G. 

A SPENCER. With a Prelaw hr HERBERT SPENCER. 

THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1891. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

1" ECTURE8 on the ORIGIN and 

X_d GROWTH of the CONCEPTION of GOD as Illustrated by 
ANTHROPOLOGY and HISTORY. By COUNT GOBLET 
D’ALVIELLA, Professor of the History of Religions at the University 


"NTERN AT ION AL 

-_ 

Horticultural 


XPXHIBITION, Earls Court, S.W. 

JLD OPENING DAY, SATURDAY. MAY 7tii._ 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Bir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., See. 


STANNU8, F.R.I.B.Aj, Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Heater's Work by e 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Gaines*. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING 
CROSS ROAD, W.C. 

171st Thousand. Price 8*. ®d., 544 pagee, with Diagrams. 

BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 

Principle! and Exercise*, 

With a Copious Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, 
adapted for Reeding and Recitation. 

By D. C. BELL 

AND 

ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, P.B.I.8. 
London: Hoddeb & Stocobton, 97, Paternoster Row. 

A copy of this work baa graciously been accepted by 
Her Majesty tbe Queen. 

J a.t Published, In 3 Tolumes, 8 ro, as. fld. each. 

f\TJR HUMBLE FKIEND8 & FELLOW 

MORTAL8. By Gordon Stables, M.D., C.M., R.N., Author 
of “ In Touch with Nature,” “ Our Friend the Dog." Ac., Ac. 

Vol. I. FRIENDS of HOMESTEAD and FARM. 

With 6 Illustrations by Harrison Wijr. 

Vol. H. FRIENDS of HEARTH and HOME. With 

6 Illustrations by Harrison Wkjk. 

Vol. III. FRIENDS in WOOD and FIELD. With 

6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

London: Simprin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Limited. 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 

POTTEDMEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X PIES. Also, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA7 
'I'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLS ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ANTHROPOLOGY and HISTORY. By COUNT GOBLET 
D’ALVIELLA, ProfeMor of the History of Religion, at the University 
of Brussels. 

J ust published, 8ro, 726 pp., prioe 12 s. 

ORIGINAL NOTES cn the BOOK of 

Vy PROVERBS, mostly from Eastern Source*. By the Rev. 8. C. 
MALAN, D.D., late Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. VoL II., 
Chap. XI. to XX. 

Just published, in 1 voL, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6*. 

T3EGNI EYANGELIUM. A Survey of 

XV the Teaching of Je*us Christ, by EDWIN PINDER BAR- 
ROW, M.A. 

William* A Norqate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MAY. 

THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. By J. E. RxdmoNd, 
M.P. 

HUMAN ELECTRICITY. By Professor McKkndricr. 

AMONG the CHIEFS of BECHUANALAND. By Theodore Bent. 
PAUL BOURGET. By Edward Delille. 

A DOCK LODGING-HOUSE. By Miss Maucii.Phiu.m fs. 
AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. By W. H. Mallocr. 

THE VICTORIA NYANZA RAILWAY. (With Map.) By Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart.. M.P. 

A SPANISH MUSIC-HALL. By Arthur Simons. 

GLIMPSES of CARLYLE. By the late General Sir Lewis Pellt, 
M.P. 

THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. By Z. R. Brochway. 
REMINISCENCES of E. A. FREEMAN. By Canon Vksableh. 
CORRESPONDENCE:—OLD-AGE PEN8I0N8. By Sir Julius 
You el. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited 

THE ART JOURNAL. 

MAY Number, now ready, Is. 6d, contains: 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, Original Etching, by Herbert Dicksee, 
and the following Illustrated Articles: 

THE LATE MR. LEY LAND’S COLLECTION, with 8 Illustrations 
THE ACADEMY of INTENTIONS, with 3 Illustrations. 

AN UNKNOWN GLEN, with 9 Illustrations. 

DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A., with 4 Illustrations. 

JAPANESE POTTERY, with 8 Illustration?. 

London : J. S. Virtue & Co., Ltd., 20, Ivy Lan e, E.C. _ 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums or. 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 


annum, on each completed £1. 


Francis Ravenscroit Manager. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OP LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular^ post free on 
application. Frurrcis Raveubcroit, Manager. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Bindinj. _ 

ALEXANDER & SIIEPHEARD, 

Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 

21, Fubxival Bt., Holboh.v, & 27, ChanciiBy Lane, lsisuvn. 

Digitized by VjUOyIu. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS 

EACH IN ONE VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

DONOVAN. 

A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 

WE TWO. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “DONOVAN.” 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

WON BY WAITING. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 


HUEST & BLACKETT’S 

THREE-A ND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK 

BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

BY MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

BY M. E. LE CLERC. 

A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 

BY JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

NINETTE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “VERA,” “BLUE ROSES,” &c. 

A CROOKED PATH. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

ONE REASON WHY. 

BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s., Illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIURET FOSTER, LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women. 

A Life for a Life. 

Nothing New. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Mistress and Maid. 


Christian’s Mistake. 
A Noble Life. 

TTn.n ruth 

The Unkind Word. 
A Brave Lady. 
Studies from Life. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 

Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 

The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

The Orescent and the Gross. I Darien. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Grandmother’s Money. I No Church. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

Nathalie. I Adele. 

BY AMELIA Li. EDWARDS. 

Barbara’s History. I Lord Brackenbury. 


Adam Graeme. 
Laird of Norlaw. 
Agnes. 

Life of Irving. 


A Bose in June. 

Phcebe, Junior. 

It was a Lover and hi 
Lass. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


David Elginbrod. Alec Forbes. 

Bobert Falconer. Sir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The Beal Lord Byron. I A Book about Doctors. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

The valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Sirs. Norton. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of “ Janita’s Cross.” 

My Little Lady. By E. F. Poynter. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasbnt. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By Prof. C. D. Yonob. 

Sir Bernard Burke's Family Romance. 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 

Burke’s Bomance of the Forum- 
Dixon's New America. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Pones. 

The Englishwoman in Italy- By Mrs. Gretton. 


London,: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Printed by AI.KX ANDES k Hmo-mcART), Lonsdale Printing Works, Chaaesry Lane; Published by HENBY VTT.T.Eim, tr, Chaneery lane, W.O. 

Digitized by C joogle 
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SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1892. 


Price 3 d . 

[Registered as a Newspaper. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 

Studies of the Live*, Works, and the Influenced the Principal Authors of French Literatuie. Edited by J. J. JUSSERAND. Each with Heliogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. each. 

MADAME DE STAEL. By Albert Sorel. 

“ Will be welcome to many readers..The book besides being pleasing in no ordiiary degree to read, hie a solidity that makes it specially valuable.” 

Bsotsman. 

A. THIERS. By P. de Remusat. Translated by Melville B. Anderson. 

Other Volumes in preparation. [Just ready. 


VOL. XXX. OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W. 0. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of 

All Souls’, Oxford. With Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 

“ Meretricious and conscientious in its historical treatment......Mr. Oman is a capable and instructive guide.”— Timet . ' 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.’* 

THE ESCAPES of LATUDE and CASANOVA from PRISON. Edited, with 

Introduction, by P. YILLARS. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 6s. 

‘‘In a well-written introduction the editor gives a very interesting account of both men,”— Timet . 


A GAMEKEEPER’S LIFE. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER-—JOHN WILKINS, 

of Stanstead, Essex. Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNG and STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. * 

“ His book deals with all manner of topics inddental to his calling, from tales of dishonest keepers to a story of how he was noarly done to death by a gang 
of poachers at Ryecroft, and makes excellent reading for lovers of the countryside .”—Daily Telegraph. 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

THE SINNER’S COMEDY, By John Oliver Hobbes, Author of “ Some 

Emotions and a Moral.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. * , 

DREAMS. By 01i\ Schreiner, Author of “The Story of an African Farm.” 

With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

“ They can be compared only with thopainted allegories of Mr. Watts.The book is like nothing else in English. Probably it will have 'no successors, as 

has had no forerunners,”— Athenaeum. 

BY ILSE FRAP AN. 

HEAVY LADEN, and OLD-FASHIONED FOLK. By Ilse Frapan. (Volume 

XIII. of “ The Pseudonym Library.") 24mo, paper, Is. 6d.; doth, 2s. 

“ Use Frapan is an artist of singularly refined method, dealing in subdued colours and tones, and with a fine and almost perfect sense of proportion.” 

_ Daily Telegraph. 

THE NEW VOLUME OF i( THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.’’ 

MAKAR’S DREAM, and other Stories from the Russian. 24mo, paper, 

Is. 6d.; doth, 2s. _ _ ready. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

ROSE and NINETTE: a Story of the Morals and Manners of the Day. By 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ This attractive story appears in an attractive form, both as regards binding and printing. The translation is a faithful one.”— Observer. 


BY T. E. S. T. 

THE TWO SPHERES of TRUTH. With Relation to Present-Day Theories. 

Containing a Revised and Extended Version of “ The Two Kinds of Truth.” With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Next week. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, 

Administration, and Politics. By HENRY NORMAN. Nearly 60 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Candid, keen in observation, vivid in presentment, facile in reflection.”— Times. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. - 

Digitized by Google 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. --- 

T A W/l A W VTIT A • YHavran Vnora in NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK 


CATALOGUE. 

DAEDEKEE’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue Bent po«t free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 87. Soiio Suvake. London, W 

(CATALOGUE, illustrated with Photo- 

graphs of the LIBRARY of Don PAOLO BORGIIESE, Prince 
of Hulmono, printed on large and thick paper, with the list of the 
price* obtained at tho Sale, which will be sent after the Sale, price 12a ; 
the li»t only, price 4s. 

(CATALOGUE of the COLLECTION of 

MUSIC of tho 16th and 17th Centuries of Cardinal SCIPIONE 
BORGIIESE. Extracted from the above Catalogue. Only *250 copicti, 
printed on fine par.cr made at tho mill (A lacuve) of Fabriano, with 
the list of the prices obtained, which will Iw scut after tho Sale, 
pnee 8a. 

» Published by O. Mknozzi, Bookseller, Via Pie di marmo 11, Rome. 

OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

• WATER C H.orns-The ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN- 
TEENTII EXIIlB. I l-»\ is NOW OPEN-5, PALL MALL EAST- 
frum 10 till 0. Aditiiiuncc is Catalogue Is. 

Ai.krkd D. Fairp, R.W 8., Secretary. 

M esses, dkummond & co~ 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly oelebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
vie*w. Prices on application. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in 

Central Africa. By EDWARD OOODE HORE, Master 
Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original 
Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ A fimple, straightforward narrative of missionary enter¬ 
prise and endeavour, and a vivid picture of actual life in 
Central Africa.”— Times. 

EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES and FEVERS 

their Causes and Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory 
Principles. By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

‘‘The work will find a useful place in the library of all 
sanitarians.”— Glasgow Herald. 

44 The work will be welcome as a valuable supplement to the 
ordinary text-books of public health, and as a useful book of 
reference for all who are interested in the progress of sanitary 
science.”— Scotsman. 

44 Of gre\t utility.”— Manchester Examiner. 

STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, oonrirting of Thirty Haps, 
each 14 inches by 11, engraved in the beet style, giving 
the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show the 
latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of 
over 80,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. Bias, when shut, 7} Inches by 18. 
“Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on 
fine paper, and embodying the results of the latest geo¬ 
graphical researches, this inexpensive atlas is wholly admir¬ 
able.”— European Hail, 

STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 

AUSTRALASIA. New and Revised Edition, reduced in 
price. Size, 65 inches by 63; scale, 64$ miles to an inch. 

Pricks Coloured Sheets. 35s. 

Mounted on rollers and varnished . • 46s. 

Mounted to fold in case.60s. 

Mounted on spring roller.£6. 

New and Revised Edition^ of the following Maps in 
Stanford’s Library Series are also ready, uniform in size and 
price with the above 

EUROPE.—Scale, 60S miles to one inch. 

ASIA.— Scale, 110 miles to one inch. 

AFRICA. —Scale, 91$ miles to one inch. 

NORTH AMERICA —Scale, 83$ miles to one inch. 
SOUTH AMERICA.— Scale, 83$ miles to one inch. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 2 7, CocKsru R Street, Charing Cro s s, S.W. 

pOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

1 volume, crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6<1. 


CADDUCEE venu* PHARISEE: a Vin- 

k-/ (Mention of Neo-Materialism. In two Essays. I. Constance 
Naden : a Study in Auto-Monism. II. PsKino-SciEirriric Terrorism 
By Georgs M. McChik, Editor of " Further Rcliqucs of Constance 
Nadeu." With an Appendix reprinted from "The Journal of Mental 

Science.” _ 

Bdevrh 4 Sox 1, L.iccstcr Square, London, W.C. 

' j'HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

A CHANTS TUE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Elimination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are Ht. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Ijondon. Loughborough, Manchester, Nowcastlo-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro. 4c. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Secretary, LLA. Scheme, the 
U Diversit y. St. Andrews, N .B.__ 

JCJIGH SCHOOL of DUNDEE. 

WANTED, a L.DY SUPERINTENDENT for the Girls' High 
School, who must Imj qualified to take part when necessary in the 
teaching of the Advanced Ciasws. Salary £150. rising to £ 200 . Appli- 
cttions, with 24 Copies of Printed Testimonials, must be lodged with 
the St« rktabv on or before .‘list May. Printed statement as to duties, 
Ac., may be obtained from the Ski iietarv. Candidates may see the 
Rector at tho High School on Tuesdays and Thursday*, from 2 to 
4 p.m. 

_ , . A. IV. Ci mmixu, Secretary. 

2. Bank-street, Dundee. 


HISTORY. Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greeoe and Asia Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 
Professor of Archaeology in the University of Oxford. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 

44 Archaeologists in general, and Phil-IIellenes in particular, 
have substantial reason to bo grateful to Prof. Gardner.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

"Few modem scholars are better qualified to undertake 
such a work and to pursue it adequately.”—rimes. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK 

ARCHAEOLOGY: Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, 
Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Moral Paintings, &c. By 
A. S. MURRAY, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum, ana Author of a 44 History of Greek 
Sculpture.” With 184 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 18s. 

44 The Handbook is eminently worthy of its learned author, 
and of the great institution to whioh he belongs. Its intrinsic 
value is greatly enhanced by the numerous illustrations, all of 
which are appropriate and instructive, while the more elaborate 
are very beautifully executed.”— Times. 

ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held (bypermimiou of the 
nmXT Chancellor and Senate) in the IIALL of the UNIVERSITY of 

LJLUIN Ot LONDON, BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, Mat *3rd. at 
»1 SCIPIONE 2.20 p.m. The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.8.I., Ac., 
□lv *250 codIch. President, in the Chair. 

^abriano°with The DINNER will take place at tho WHITEHALL ROOMS, 

ifter the Sale HOTEL METROPOLE, WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W., at 7 oclock 
on the same day. 

„ „ w m The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, President, in the Chair. 

l0Ii * Kome * Dinner charge, 21a Tickets to be obtained, and plaoes taken, at 

. I, Savile Row. Burlington Gardens, W. Friends of Fellows are also 
’JjRS 111 admissible to tne Dinner. _ 

all 8 east- QCULPTORS desirous to undertake the 

O EXECUTION of the BUST of HI8 LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
I., Secretary. the DUKE of CLARENCE and AVONDALE, proposed to be placed 

-in the Entranoe Hall of the New Courts of Justice, \ orlc, are requested 

to forward their names to the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, the 
Mansion House, York, not later than the 21 at inst. 
viinf* Geohoi McGuire. Town Clerk. 

t r ®ta5?£ , i York, llth ljgg._. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

DRUMMOND X.I; (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Specimens on _ 

_ Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

THURSDAY, 19rn MAY, at 8.30 r.x.. 

• n Vin- The following Paper will be read:—“THE PUBLICATION of the i 
, 7. T “ GASCON ROLLS by the ENGLI8II and FRENCH GOVERN- I 
I. Constance MENTS,” by Professor MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A , V.I*. R.Hist.8. 1 
,c Terrorism 20, Hanover Square, W. 
of Constance ~ 

mol of Mental A BEEDAEE HALL of RESIDENCE 

etJL tor WOMEN 8TUDENTS ATTENDING the UNIVERSITY 
v c COLLEGEof SOUTH WALESand MONMOUTHSHIRE,CARDIFF. 

TYD T?WTQi The Executive Committee arc prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
UK Kj W D for the post of PRINCIPAL. 

The salary will be £80 yearly. Tho Principal will be required to 
enter on her duties in September, 18P2. 

' UMli N . Applications, with copies of not less than three recent testimonials, 

-„a _# to be sent not later than Jone 4 th, to the Hon. Secretary. 

For further information apply to the Ilox. Secretary, Aberdare 
AbcnUeu': "»!>■ _ 

fur.Lh'cn^i: RIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 

'yne, Paisley, X? _ 

The Council of Firth CoUege propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
. Scheme, the of MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £*25y a year, with half the Fees of 
_ his Classes. Duties to commence in October next. Names of Candi- 

rw-.T-T'k-r-i-r-i dates to be sent in not later than June 8 th. Particulars on applica- 
1 J N I l ibP j . tion to the K>qi*tkak, Firth College. __ 

Girls' High fTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

a’mViL ABERYSTWYTH. 

h day training colleoFfor MEN AND WOMEN. 

s may *.•<• the The Council invite applications for the APPOINTMENT of MASTER 
ij*. from 2 to °f METHOD (Normal Master). Hilary £*2l*0.—Full lenticular* of 
duties. 4c., may lie obtained from the Rkukstkah, at the College, to 
i. Secretary. whom applications, together with copies of Testimonials, must be sent 
on or beferc J tax (iiu. 


Studies of their Work*. By GIOVANNI MORELU 
(Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from the German by 
CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. with an In¬ 
troductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 
The Borgheee and Doria Pamphili Galleries in Rome. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 

14 Robert Browning pronounced Morelli’s books to be 
4 amongst the most delightful and instructive he ever read *— 
on the subject of art-criticism, we suppose he meant; and 
this verdict will be endorsed, we feel sure, by those who have 
the pleasure of being introduced to Morelli’s critical studies 
by Miss Ffoulkes’s excellent translation .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

ESTHER VANH0MRIGH. By 

Mrs. M. L. WOOD8, Author of a 44 Village Tragedy.” 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, fle. 


ADVENTURES AMIDST the EQUA- 

TORIAL FORE8T8 and RIVERS of SOUTH AMERICA 
also in the West Indies and tho Wilds of Florida. To 
which is added “JAMAICA REVISITED.” By H. 
VILLI ERS 8TUART of D ROM AN A, Author of 44 Egypt 
after the War,” Ac. With Map and Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches 

into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Language, Art and Science. By EDWARD B. TYLOR, 
F.B.8., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, 
Revised 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


THE REALM of NATURE : a Manual 

of Physiography. By HUGH ROBERT MILL, Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustra¬ 
tions. 880 pp., crown 8vo, 6e.! (University Extension 
Series.) _ 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. 0. 

KEENE, Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta. 220 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. (University 
Extension Series.) _ 

THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By 

JOHN H. MUIRHEAD, Balliol College, Oxford 
Lecturer on Moral Scienoe, Royal Holloway College. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. (University Extension Series.) 

THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. 

By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. 
With many Illustrations. (University Extension Series.) 

[Nearly ready. 

SMITH’S PRINOIPIA LATINA 

Part V. New Edition. Short Tales and Anecdotes from 
Ancient History for Translation in Latin Prose. Revised 
and Enlarged. By T. D. HALL. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS AGES 

and COUNTRIES. Selected from the Collection of LADY 
CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 

VOL. I, with 144 Plates, folio. 

English and Scottish; Dutch and Flemish. 

44 These little records of the past illustrate the changes of 
fashion, and the fleeting sentiments of the periods at which 
they were published. Some of them, espcci »ily the English 
and Dutch, portray historical events. Amongst the earlier 
examples of the works of no mean artists.”— Author's 
Introduction. [ Nearly ready, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


With 88 Portrait*, Woodcuts, and Facsimile, 8 volg., medium 8vo, Two Guineas. 

MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


Compiled from the letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Backs. 

By FRANCES PABTHENOPE VERNEY. 

With a Preface by S. R. GARDINER, M.A, LL.D., Author of “A History of the Great Civil War, 1612-1619,” &c. 

On Monday next. 

2 vols., 8vo, Two Guineas. 

PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEORGE CTJKZON, M.P., 

Author of “ Russia in Central Asia and the Anglo-Rustian Question.” 

With 9 Haps, 81 Full-page Plates, and 53 Illustrations in the Text, Appendices, and an Index. 


[ On May 19. 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

LAST WORDS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 0d. net. [ On May 23. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
“LETTERS’’ and “CHARACTERS.” 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Coplou3 Index, 

By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “Milton’s 
Poetical Works," Gray’s Poems,” Ac. 

In 3 Vols , 1,500 pages, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 

per set, net. [ Ready. 

The present Edition contains all the mailer published by 
Lord Mahon In his Fhe-Volume Edition (1845-1853); and the 
omitted passages, printed for the first time In 1853, now 
appear In their proper places. 

In addition to the Letters by Lord Mahon, Dr. Bradshaw 
has been fortunate enough, at the cost of great lalwmr and 
research, to obtain possession of some original Letters, 
which have been discovered by Dr. Ingram, among uncata- 
logued MsS. In the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
placed by him at Dr. Bradshaw's disposal. The letters are 
addressed to Falkner, the Dublin printer, and one of them 
refers to the strange murder of Miss Knox. The New 
Edition also contains some unpublished letters of Chester¬ 
field, copied by Dr. Bradshaw with sir Bernard Burke's 
permission from the archives of Dublin Castle ; and a remark¬ 
able letter from Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, 
containing a criticism of Lord Chesterfield’s “ Letters," the 
story of their first publication, and some anecdotes of Philip 
Stanhope. This letter never appeared In print till a few 
mooth8 ago, when published in one of the reports of the 
Royal Manuscript Commission by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, M.R.I.A., 
from whom Dr Bradshaw has obtained permission to repro¬ 
duce it. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. With 23 Illustrations by 

C. H. M. KERR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 

THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA : and other Essays. Bv 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8yo, 12a. 

Contents 1. Spanish Story of the Armada— S. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa— 
4. The Templars—5. The Norway Fjords—6. Norway once more. 

DARKNESS anil DAWK; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 

Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

“ No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works more accurate or more useful than this 
‘ historic tale.’ The author’s great learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the social 
life of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of 
Rome.”— Church Timea. 

THE WITNESS of the EPISTLES; a Study in Modern Criticism. 

By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, M.A., Vioe-Principal of King’s College, London. 8vo, 15s. 

THE FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

New and Cheaper Edition, Abridged. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adventure and exploration that ever obtained 

publicity.Dr. Nansen is a bom raconteur , whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy flashes of 

kindly humour.”— Daily Telegraph. 

TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. By A. E. Pratt, 

F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With 8 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 18s. 

ELIZABETH FARNESE. “ The Termagant of Spain.” By Edward 

ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo, 164. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By Agnes M. Clerke. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Very interesting and valuable studies, and even the general reader may peruse them with entertainment.On the 

whole, Miss Gierke's book is a most pleasant and popular treatment of Homeric Itealien.* 1 —Saturday Heview. 

WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. Revised and entirely 

Rewritten, by H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of, and lately Assistant Professor of Chemistry in, 
University College, London; and M. M. PATTIBON MUIR, M.A., F.R.8.E., Fellow and Prtvlector ia Chemistry, 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. To be published iu 4 vols., 8vo. 
Vol. HI. £2 10s. [ Jusl published. 

Vols. I. and II. 42s. each. 

THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By H. Dunning 

MACLEOD, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Selected by the Royal Com¬ 
missioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. In 
2 vols. Vol. I. (Fifth Edition), 12s., just published ; Vol. II. (Fourth Edition), 14s. 

THE HISTORY of a FAILURE ; and other Tales. By E. Chilton. 

Fcap. Gvo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Charmingly toll... ...The pathetic and the humorous ara successfully blended.”— Saturday Heview. 

“ These stones are written with convincing naturalness an.1 ; lightforward simplicity.”— Daily Chronicle. 

A YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. By the Author of “The Atelier 

du Lys.” Crown 8vo, 6s. __ 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE LIVERY COMPANIES of the 
CITY of LONDON. 

An Historical Vikw op tbkir Origin, Charactsr, 
DKVfLOPMKNT, AND SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
IMPORTASCE, PAST AMD PRESENT. 

With a General Introduction, and an Account of those 
Gilds which have not survived or have been 
merged into existing bodies. 

By W. CAKEW HAZL1TT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

With 2 Coloured and Emblazoned Plates and 260 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. In 1 Vol., royal 8vo., 700 pages, with full 
index, 25s net. The whole Edition is limited to 750 Copies 
for both the British and American markets. 

Also a Laboe-paper uditiom, of loo copies only, at 63s. 
net, a large number of which are already subscribed for. 

The Subscription List wiH be closed very shortly, when 
the book will be published. The Subscription Pricks are 
respectively 21s. net and 52s. Od. net, and copies are being 
reserved, where cash accompanies the instructions, in the 
order in which they are received. 


ANIMAL OOLORATION. 


An Account of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to 
the Colours and Markings of Animals. 

By FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A. (Oxon), F.R.S.E., Ac., Pro- 
sector to the Zoological Society of London, Lecturer on 
Biology at Guy’s Hospital. 

With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 
cloth extra. [Next week. 

Tills work Is an expansion of the “Davis Lectures,” 
delivered by the author in the Zoological Society’s Gardens 
in 1890. It is addressed, as were the lectures, to persons 
having no special knowledge of zoology, but that general 
interest in the facts and problems of tne science which Is 
now so widely spread. It does not contain much that is new, 
but professes to give some account of the principal pheno¬ 
mena of coloration exhibited by animals. Some Important 
facts and theories, however, have not as yet found their way 
into works of a popular character—more particularly the 
ingenious theories of Dr. Eisig and M. Stolzmann—and these 
Dr. Beddard here describes. 


A HISTORY of /ESTHETIC. 

By BEKNABD BOSANQUET. M.A. (Oxon.). Hon. LL.U. 
(GlasgowX formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

510 pages, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


This work forms the fifth volume of “The Library of 
Philosophy,” edited by J. H. Muirhkad, M.A. (Oxon.), of 
which the previous volumes— Erdmann’s •' History of 
Philosophy," in 3 Vols. (now in a third editionX and 
Pfleidkrer’s “Development of Rational Theology 
since Kant. ’’—are still in print. 

The present work is primarily addressed to those who 
may find a philosophical interest In understanding the place 
and value of beauty In the system of human life, as con¬ 
ceived by leading thinkers in different periods of the world's 
history. Besides professed students of philosophy, there is 
a large and increasing public of readers who are genuinely 
attracted by a clear and connected exposition of a philo¬ 
sophical science the subject matter of which comes home to 
them, and who, as lovers of beauty, will be glad to make 
acquaintance with the thoughts of great men upon this 
Important element of the spiritual world. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster, 
square, London. 
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STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 86s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Prof. CREASY. Library Edition, 
in demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
fcjvo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT', M.A., LL.D., of Bulliol College, 
Oxford. In (5 vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 

YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GINDELY, by Prof. TEN BROOK. In 2 vols., large 
crown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


BISHOP THIRLWALLS LETTERS 

to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Doan STANLEY. 
A much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo, with a 
Portrait, 6s. 

The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. By B. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 9 b. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 

POLE, FOUI1TH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. In 9 vols., demy Svo, 
with Portraits, £5 5s. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 

MIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Romo from Ctesur to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. w. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., Svo, with Maps, 36s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols., demy Svo, £9. Each separately (with 
the exception of III., IV., VI., and VII.) 15s. The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


Prof. MOMMSENS HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, 46s. Gd. 

Also sold separately as followsVols. I. and II., 21s.; 
Vol. III., 10s. Gd.; Vol. IV., 15s. 


DEAN H00E: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbedmg, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. ’The Popular Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 6s. 


IhcriAHD Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
PubUahen in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Quesa. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just published, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 36s. 

With Maps, Pedigrees, and Tilustrations. 

LANCASTER and YORK: a Century 

of English History (a.d. 1399-1485). By Sir JAMES H. 
RAMSAY of BAMFF, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Student of Christ Church. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 16s. 
With a Portrait. 

ISAAC CASAUB0N, 1559-1614. By 

MARK PATTI80N, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 


Beady on Tuesday next, in 3 vols., demy 8vo, half-roan, 
price £3 3a., with 14 Mops. 

THE LAND SYSTEMS of BRITISH 

INDIA: being a Manual of the Land-Tenures and 
Svstems of Land-Revenue Administration prevalent in 
the several Provinces. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL. 
C.I.E , F.R.8.E., M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and one of the Judges of the Chief Court of the 
Pan jit b. 

Just published, Volume I., crown Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

SWIFT.—SELECTIONS from his 

WORKS. Edited, with Life, Introduction, and Notes, 
by HENRY CRAIK. 

Volume II. (completing the I Fori;) is in the press , and will 
be published very shortly. 

“A most serviceable edition.”— Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME of the “RULERS of INDIA” 8ERIE8. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE and 

the MAKING of SOUTH-WESTERN INDIA. By 
J. 8. COTTON, Esq.. M.A., formerly Fellow of Queen » 
College, Oxford ; Author of “ Decennial Statement of the 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 
presented to Parliament (1885), &c. 

“ Mr. Cotton’s sketch is admirably adapted to satisfy the 
growiDg demand for a knowledge of Indian history and of 
the personalities of Anglo-Indian statesmen, which Sir William 
Hunter has done so much to create.”— Tima. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, Revised, Svo, cloth, 
price 18s. 

CICERO—SELECT LETTERS. With 

English Introductions. Notes, and Appendices. By 
ALBERT WATSON, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Bra-senose College, Oxford. 


Just published, demy Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE CONTRACT of SALE in the 

CIVIL LAW. With References to the Laws of England, 
Scotland, and France. By J. B. MOYLE, D.C.L., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


Just published, Third Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 32s. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 
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The History of Sicily frjm the Earliest Times. 

By E. A. Freeman. Yol. III. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) 

The publication of the second instalment of 
Mr. Freeman’s work cannot fail to intensify 
our regret at the untimely loss of the great 
historian. Even if the succeeding volumes 
are, as is believed, in a forward state of 
preparation, they must necessarily be pub¬ 
lished without that final revision which no 
one but the author could adequately bestow. 

In the first portion of this volume Mr. 
Freeman deals with the most dramatic 
episode in his story, the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse. Here he has the advantage of 
following in the steps of the greatest of all 
historians, whom, he well says, “ we will not 
call of the first rank, because he stands alone 
above all ranks,” and thus telling again “ a 
tale which was told at its first telling as no 
other tale has been told since.” 

It may be said at onco that Mr. Freeman 
has here risen to the full grandeur of his 
subject. In all his voluminous writings 
there is nothing so eloquent and so masterly 
as his account of the futile siege of Syra¬ 
cuse, and the disastrous overthrow of the 
invading armament. 

Mr. Freeman deserves special commenda¬ 
tion for having endeavoured to look at the 
siege from a Sicilian rather than, like Grote, 
from an Athenian point of view. His sym¬ 
pathies are, as they should be, with the 
defence, and not with the unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion. He observes that this “frantic 
enterprise ” bears out the suggestion of 
Bishop Butler, that “it is within the com¬ 
pass of possible things that a whole nation 
may go mad ”; though we may not so 
entirely agree with him when he compares 
the Biege of Syracuse with the siege of 
Sebastopol—an enterprise which he thinks 
“ was surely as wild, as unjust, as utterly 
lacking in any reasonable hope either of 
advantage or of true glory ” (p. 109). He 
considers that the Athenians had a “fairer 
plea” for attacking Syracuse than the 
Western nations had for resisting the Mus¬ 
covite aggression. He forgets that, dis¬ 
claiming ml desires for territorial aggrand¬ 
isement, we were chivalrously defending an 
ancient ally from the unprovoked attack of 
an assailant who had formally proposed to 
us to share with him the inheritance of the 
sick man; while the avowed and sole object 
of Athens was to add the wealthiest of Greek 
colonies to that overgrown dominion of the 
Isles which she had already exercised so 
oppressively. 

The tale of the siege of Syracuse is told 
so admirably that it affords little oppor¬ 


tunity for anything but laudation. It may, 
however, be noticed that Mr. Freeman 
mentions an interesting discovery made by 
Signor Paolo Orsi in 1890. When the 
Athenian fleet was so utterly overthrown 
in the sea fight in the great harbour, Nicias, 
in his haste to escape, neglected to ask for 
the usual burial truce. It now appears 
that the Syracusans gave honourable burial 
to the bodies of the Athenian sailors which 
covered the Great Harbour. The hill of 
Plemmyrion is honeycombed with prehis¬ 
toric tombs. In July 1890 these cave tombs 
were discovered and re-opened; and it 
appears that into them the bodies of the 
slain Athenians were hurriedly thrust, and 
that the caves were then re-fitted with new 
doors. The date and nature of the inter¬ 
ments has been established by the evidence 
of contemporary coins which were found 
among the mortuary remains, and which 
prove that the bodies of the slain were 
not stript or dishonoured before burial. 

In the account of the siege we have a 
most amusing illustration of the limitations 
of Mr. Freeman’s immense erudition. 
Speaking of the “eclipse of the planet,” 
which had such disastrous results for the 
Athenians, he ventures on an obiter dictum 
which is quite needless, remarking that 
“ the unscientific mind ” finds it easier to 
understand the cause of an eclipse of the 
sun than of the moon, and goes on to explain 
to his readers that just as an eclipse of the 
moon is due to the moon getting “ entangled 
in the shadow of the earth,” so an eclipse 
of the sun is really produced by the moon 
casting “ her shadow on the sun ” (p. 325). 
No doubt, as Mr. Freeman observes, this 
explanation is hard, very hard, for “ the 
unscientific mind ” to understand. But for 
the scientific mind it is still harder to 
understand how a body can cast its shadow 
towards, instead of away from, the source of 
light. It is hard to say which is the more 
comic, the notion that a shadow should 
extend in the wrong direction, or that the 
conical shadow of a small satellite like 
the moon, which does not always reach as 
far as the earth, should be able to extend 
over the vast distance to the sun. The mis¬ 
conception is so astounding that one would 
be inclined to treat it as a mere error of the 
press, if it had not been discussed and 
repeated in the appendix (p. 692), and if 
Mr. Freeman had not so naively expressed 
the difficulty felt by his “ unscientific mind ” 
in understanding it. 

One or two small points, not without in¬ 
terest, seem to have escaped Mr. Freeman’s 
diligent topographic research. He has 
noticed that the cornfields, the olive yards, 
and vineyards which occupy the deserted 
space within the outer walls of Agrigentum 
are strewn with “ all that comes of the 
crowded occupation of a great city.” The 
soil, in fact, resembles that of the vineyards 
on the deserted Oppian hill in Rome. But 
the curious fact which he fails to notice is 
that, in thevast space occupied by the thickly 
peopled Syracusan suburbs of Neapolis, 
Tyche, Epipolae, and to some extent of 
Achradina, we find no vestiges of building 
materials, and are even unable to trace the 
lines of stones which must have been used 
by the besieged and the besiegers in con¬ 


structing their walls and counterwalls. It 
is possible that the houses in these suburbs 
may have been constructed of perishable 
materials, but this was not the case with the 
military walls. A possible solution of the 
problem is afforded by an examination of 
the seats of the theatre, which are excavated 
in the limestone rock. Where they are ex¬ 
posed to the weather, they seem to have been 
lowered to the amount of an inch or two by 
atmospheric denudation, the limestone hav¬ 
ing been dissolved by the carbonic acid in 
the rain. If, as seems probable, the walls 
built during the siege were composed of un- - 
mortared stones piled on one another, it is 
manifest that they would be exposed on 
every side to the dissolving action of the 
rain. This would account for the dis¬ 
appearance of the walls, the stones having 
been actually dissolved, and carried away in 
the form of hard water. 

Describing the huge drums—some of them 
thirty-four feet in circumference—of the 
great unfinished temple at Selinunto, many 
of which lie strewn in long straggling lines, 
as they were overthrown by some un¬ 
chronicled earthquake, others, still un¬ 
finished, being left in the quarry where they 
were hewn, Mr. Freeman observes that it is 
hard to understand how these huge blocks 
were brought over the space of several miles 
between the quarry and the temple (p. 457). 
Mr. Freeman does not seom to have noticed 
a road paved with massive blocks of stone, 
extending from the quarry to the temple, 
forming a sort of inclined plane, along which 
the drums must have been moved on sledges 
mounted on rollers. This causeway re¬ 
sembles the paved roads leading from the 
Nile brink to each of the pyramids of 
Ghizeh. The road at Selinunto leads only to 
the quarry, and there stops abruptly; and 
though now mostly covered up with soil and 
overgrown with dwarf palm scrub, it may be 
traced, to the best of my remembrance, for 
nearly four miles, forming one of the most 
impressive evidences of the magnitude of 
the operations undertaken for the construc¬ 
tion of the temple. 

In mentioning the written despatch sent 
by Nicias to Athens, Mr. Freeman strangely 
remarks that at that period (413 b.c .) “ there 
was comparatively little writing in Greece.” 
And yet papyrus ( byblos ) was in common 
use in the time of Herodotus; and not only 
did Gela send written letters to Syracuse in 
406 b.c., but at this very time Herodotus, 
Aeschylus, and Pindar had written, all the 
chief works of Sophocles and Euripedes 
had been composed, and Thucydides, 
Aristophanes, and Xenophon were writing. 
Hence it is difficult to understand the 
grounds for the statement that these were 
“ times which had very little writing.” 

The last part of this volume is concerned 
with the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily in 
410-404 b.c. It is decidedly inferior to the 
former part of the volume, partly because 
we lose the masterly guidance of Thucydides, 
and have to rely mainly on Diodorus, but 
also because Mr. Freeman has allowed his 
ethnic hatreds to warp his judgment, 
whereas in the account of the struggle 
between Athens and Syracuse he is con¬ 
spicuously fair. He forgets that our ac¬ 
counts come solely from Greek historians, 
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themselves partisans; hut instead of making 
allowance for the inevitable colouring, as he 
does when the Syracusan siege is narrated 
by an Athenian, he rather exaggerates than 
minimises those Greek statements which 
tell against the Carthaginians. Thus, Mr. 
Freeman finds it “hard to believe” the 
statement of, Diodorus,,when he says that 
Dionysius obtained a decree sentencing to 
death all the rich and powerful men in Gela; 
and yet he readily credits, and even accentu¬ 
ates, every charge, howeverimprobable,which 
Diodorus brings against the Carthaginians. 
Thus, when Diodorus tells us that Himilco 
sacrificed a boy to Cronus, using a phrase, 
irat8a arcpayiaircK, which excludes the notion 
that the boy was burnt alive, Mr. Freeman 
constructs out of this phrase the statement 
that “ the fires of Moloch were kindled ” 
and that Himilco “ caused a boy, perhaps his 
own son, to pass through the fire.” The 
suggestion that the boy was his own son is 
quite unwarranted, and the statement about 
the “fires of Moloch” is wholly unjusti¬ 
fiable. In like manner he strains the words of 
Diodorus when he talks of the “ many tortures 
or mutilations ” inflicted by Hannibal 
on his prisoners; and when narrating 
Himileo’s sacrifice to Poseidon, the invidious 
suggestion that “this time” the victims 
were “doubtless not human” is expressly 
excluded by the words of Diodorus. 

In the text he repeatedly speaks of the 
fires of Moloch and the victims of Moloch ; 
but hidden away among the “ Additions and 
Corrections,” which not one reader in a 
hundred will notice, there is a lame apology 
for the use of this misleading phrase. Mr. 
Freeman admits that it “is undoubtedly 
true ” that “ Moloch is not the name of any 
Phoenician deity,” but says that he uses the 
name because he is “ not scientifically deal¬ 
ing with Phoenician mythology.” He is 
pedantically careful to write Hcrakles and 
Apollon, and he would indignantly denounce 
as a falsification of history any chance refer¬ 
ence to Greek temples of Venus, Diana, or 
Minerva on Sicilian soil; but to call Artomis 
by the Boman name of Diana would not be so 
misleading as uniformly to speak of Car¬ 
thaginian deities, whose real names we know 
from inscriptions, by invidious designations 
which we know the Carthaginians r ever used. 
In like manner he speaks of '.l.nnibal as 
the “ servant of Baal,” coming “ by the 
grace of Baal,” and of Himilco as “the 
devout worshipper of Baal,” and he puts 
into the mouth of Diodorus a phrase which 
Diodorus never used about the “ prophets 
of Baal ” (p. 523), expressions as inaccurate 
and misleading as if he were to speak of 
Nicias as a servant of Theos, or, to make the 
parallel more close, as a devout worshipper 
of Deus. 

It would have been more fair if Mr. 
Freeman had said something about the 
manifest superiority of the Carthaginians to 
the Greeks in the arts of life, in military 
science, and in nautical skill and enterprise. 
How miserable was the Athenian strategy, 
and how clumsy was the attempted circum- 
vallation of Syracuse, when compared with 
the well-planned Carthaginian descent on 
Sicily, with military engines and mechanical 
devices which enabled the Carthaginians 
to capture three of the wealthiest and 


strongest of the Sicilian cities; and how 
utterly beyond the nautical skill and enter¬ 
prise of the Athenians was the Periplus of 
Hanno, who reached Cape Verd and Sierra 
Leone a full generation before the Athenians 
ventured timidly to coast along to the 
Sicilian shores. Then we have a good deal 
about “ the horrors of barbarian conquest,” 
and the cruelties of the Carthaginians, 
“men who knew not what mercy was.” 
But this is hardly fair to Hannibal, who 
allowed the Selinuntines to come back to 
their lands and till them in peace, while 
nothing that these “ barbarians ” ever did 
approaches the horrors of the imprisonment 
of the six thousand Athenians in the Latomie 
at Syracuse, as described so vividly by 
Thucydides; nothing was so cruel and 
meaningless in its vindictive ferocity as the 
capricious decree of the Athenian Demos, 
which ordered the massacre of the whole of 
the adult citizens of Mitylene, or the actual 
slaughter of the whole male population of 
the island of Melos. The baseness of the 
| Greeks, the general belief that Greek 
generals were capable of taking bribes to 
betray their country, the cowardice of the 
Syracusans in leaving to their fate the allies 
they had tardily marched to rescue, or of the 
Agrigentines in forsaking their city and 
leaving the old and feeble to their fate, 
the folly and cruelty of the fierce democracy 
of Acragas in listening to unproved charges 
against their own elected generals, who, 
j without being allowed to be heard in their 
own defence, were howled down and stoned— 
all these things compare unfavourably with 
the wildest tales related of the Carthaginians 
by their bitter hereditary foes. Mr. Free¬ 
man forgets that we possess no account, 
from the Carthaginian side, of the invasion 
of 8icily; but oven judging from the Greek 
writers themselves, the Greeks were their 
inferiors in wisdom, discipline, civilisation, 
and humanity. But it seems impossible for 
Mr. Freeman to be fair to Orientals. Their 
unpardonable crime is that they should 
exist, and though the Phoenician colonies in 
Sicily were earlier than those of the Greeks, 
they are barbarian intruders in an island 
which ought by rights to belong to “ Aryan 
man,” whatever that may mean. 

But passing over these blemishes, and 
looking back on this great uncompleted 
work, it is impossible not to regret that Mr. 
Freeman’s passion for thoroughness should 
have led him to devote so large a portion of 
his first volume to the prehistoric ethnology 
of Sicily, a matter foreign to his pursuits, 
and his treatment of which is comparatively 
of little worth, whereas he might have 
passed rapidly over matters of which he 
understood so little, and before his lamented 
death might have been able to bring his 
history down to the First Punic War ana the 
Boman administration, in which he would 
have been more at homo. As it is, the 
greatest of his works must in all probability 
remain only a splendid fragment, and not, 
as he promised us, a completed “ History of 
Sicily from the Earliest Times.” 

Isaac Taylok. 
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Across the Plains : with other Memories and 

Essays, By Bobert Louis Stevenson. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Stevenson has three or four distinct 
reputations. Even his reputation as a 
story-teller is subdivided. For the majority 
his is the Promethean fire reluming the 
torch of Old Bomance. For such ho wrote 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped. To others, 
a chance expenditure of a shilling on a 
railway journey—a shilling that might just 
as easily have been credited to Capt. Hawley 
Smart — made them and Mr. Stevenson 
“ acquent.” 

In the light of later days, such readers 
have doubtless come to regard The Strange 
Case as a prophecy of the Whitechapel 
murders. In fact, I know that for certain 
members of Mr. Mansfield’s audience, at one 
of his representations of Hyde, “ Jack the 
Bipper” was the one possible explana¬ 
tion—in spite of some most painstaking 
psychology on the play-bill. Then we step 
up to The New Arabian Nights, thus approach¬ 
ing the still fairer fame of the Travels with a 
Donkey, The Inland Voyage, and Virginibus 
Puerisque. It is curious to notice how, as 
the number • of editions diminish, “ the 
murmur of the loved Apollian leaves ” grows 
on the ear. Mr. Stevenson’s final fame will 
be that of an essayist, nearest and dearest 
fame of the prose-writer. Nearest and 
dearest, because the largest amount of sel¬ 
fish pleasure enters into the writing of 
essays, approaching, as it does, as nearly as 
possible to writing merely for writing’s sake 
—as the lyric-poet just sings for singing’s 
sake: the joy in the mere exercise of a 
faculty. In the essay no octave-spanning 
architecture has to be considered, with a 
half-heart that would fain be at the dona¬ 
tion of niche and capital. Such magnum 
opus is, one supposes, the greater work, cer¬ 
tainly it is bigger; but the essayist cannot 
but feel the essential and somewhat jeering 
limitation of the greatest monuments of art, 
monuments which attain their air of majestic 
completion, simply by a roof, which shuts 
out tho stars. The essayist is essentially a 
son of Shem, and his method is the way¬ 
ward travel of a gipsy. He builds not, 
but he pitches his tent, lights his fire of 
sticks, and invites you to smoke a pipe with 
him ovor their crackling. While he dreamily 
chats, now hore now there, of his discursive 
way of life; the sun has gone down, and 
you begin to feel the sweet influences of 
Pleiades. 

At least, so it is with Mr. Stevenson, the 
Stevenson we care for most. And it seems 
certain that it is so he would be remembered 
of us: for this new volume of essays 
abounds in continual allusions to the joyous 
practice of the literary craft, plainly con¬ 
fiding to us that the pleasure of the reader 
and the writer in their “ Stevenson ” is 
mutual. One of the great charms of 
Fontainebleau for Mr. Stevenson appears 
to have been its sympathetic environment 
for the young “ stylist.” “Style ” as the end 
and aim of existence was in the air, not 
only in the ardent chatter of young artists, 
but in the very dignity and grace of the 
woods themselves. Only in such a place 
and in such company, of his fellow-crafts- 
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men, may the young artist hope to be 
understood, hope to preserve his tempera¬ 
ment unspoiled of Polonius. 

“ For art is, first of all and last of all, a trade. 
The love of words and not a desire to publish 
new discoveries, the love of form and not a 
novel reading of historical events, marks the 
vocation of the writer and the painter. The 
arabesqne, properly speaking, and even in 
literature, is the first fancy of the artist: he 
first plays with his material as a child plays 
with a kaleidoscope; and he is already in a 
second stage when he begins to use his pretty 
counters for the end of representation. In that 
he must pause long and toil faithfully : that is 
his apprenticeship ; and it is only the few who 
will really go beyond it, and go forward, fully 
equipped, to do the business of real art—to 
give life to abstractions and significance and 
charm to facts. In the meanwhile, let him 
dwell much among his fellow-craftsmen. They 
alone can take a serious interest in the childish 
tasks and pitiful successes of these years. They 
alone can behold with equanimity this fingering 
of the dumb keyboard, this polishing of empty 
sentences, this dull and literal painting of dull 
and insignificant subjects. Outsiders will spur 
him on. They will say, ‘ Why do you not 
write a great book ? paint a great picture ? ’ 
If his guardian angel fail him, they may even 
persuade him to the attempt, and, ten to one, 
his hand is coarsened and nis style falsified for 
life.” 

The business of real art—“ to give life to 
abstractions and significance and charm to 
facts.” The latter half of this simple and 
suggestive statement is especially applicable 
to Mr. Stevenson’s own work, particularly 
in the case of such books as the Travels with 
a Donkey, and The Inland Voyage. Nothing 
could be more commonplace than the 
“ adventures ” which supply the theme, 
nothing less so than Mr. Stevenson’s account 
of them. Looking ahead, sometimes, the road 
seems straight and uninteresting enough. 
Nothing in sight promises anything. So 
wo are often inclined to feel wnen, slowly 
but surely, some well-worn fact, which 
we had ignored as quite unpromising, begins 
opening out beneath the eye of Mr. 
Stevenson’s meditative imagination like a , 
morning flower. He sees everything as if : 
it had never been looked on before. Nothing i 
has, so to say, gone cold for him. For him 1 
there is no such thing as merely hard fact. 
Each fact is a sensitive centre of infinite 
interests. And he makes us aware of this 1 
with a simplicity so natural that we are i 
apt to forget that his record is anything ] 
more than a record of actual fact, that it is, < 
as Mr. Pater would say, “ the transcript of i 
his sense of fact rather than the fact” t 
itself. The expression which his themes ‘ 
thus take on is not that of mystery or , 
wizardry, as in Coleridge or Miss Christina f 
Rossetti; it is rather, to use a phrase of Mr. 4 
Stevenson’s own, that of a “ solemn fresh- j 
ness” : born, I should say, of a constant f 
habit—a co-operation between the philo- < 
sophic and the poetic instincts—of relating 
particulars to generals. 

Travelling “Across the Plains” to San ? 
Francisco, in a dreary emigrant train, Mr. : 
Stevenson turns tolookon a fellow-passenger, 
a Chinaman, and straight his mind is apply- j 
ing to that “ dhirty Mongolian ” its various j 
re-agents of deduction and dream: 1 

“ When either of us turned his thoughts to c 
home and childhood, what a strange cussinii- 1 
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Of his other fellow travellers he makes 

this acute observation, just a little acid with village i£ ck . up afc ’ CMtillon-sur-Ioing, as a 
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lanty must were not nave oeen m tnese pictures 
of the mind—when I beheld that old, gray, 
castled city, high throned above the firth, with 
the flag of Britain flying, and the red-coat 
sentry pacing over all; and the man in the 
next car to me would conjure up some junks 
and a pagoda and a fort of porcelain, and call 
it with the same affection, home.” 

Of his other fellow travellers he makes 
this acute observation, just a little acid with 
the memory of their somewhat undesirable 
company: 

“ They were mostly lumpish fellows, silent and 
noisy, a common combination; somewhat sad, 
I should say, with an extraordinary poor taste 
in humour, and little interest in tbeir fellow- 
creatures beyond that of a cheap and merely 
external curiosity. If they heard a man’s 
name'and business, they seemed to think they 
had the heart of that mystery; but they were 
as eager to know that much as they were in¬ 
different to the rest.” 

This humour, always so quiet and 
exquisite, just perceptibly brightening the 
eye, no more, communes with itseS all 
through that dreary journey. And well is 
it to have so gentle and commonsense a 
companion. There is nothing like a sense 
of humour to help one with one’s temper in 
times of trial. Once only does Mr. Stevenson 
break loose—and that only in his narrative. 
It was in North Platte, at supper one 
evening: 

“ One man asked another to pass the milk- 
jug. This other was well dressed and of what 
we should call a respectable appearance; a 
darkish man, high spoken, eating as though he 
had some usage of society; but he turned upon 
the first speaker with extraordinary vehemence 
of tone— 

“ ‘ There’s a waiter here ! ’ he cried. 

“‘I only asked you to pass the milk,’ ex¬ 
plained the first. 

“ Here is the retort verbatim : 

“ ‘ Pass! Hell! I’m not paid for that 
business; the waiter’s paid for it. You should 
use civility at table, and, by God, I’ll show you 
how! ’ 

‘ ‘ The other man very wisely made no answer, 
and the bully went on with his supper as though 
nothing had occurred. It pleases me to think 
that some day soon he will meet with one of 
his own kidney; and that perhaps both may 
fall.” 

But though seldom aroused thus, Mr. 
Stevenson often kindles to the surprises of 
the country lying along the route, expressing 
himself in those sudden unexpected turns 
of phrase and analogy in which he has 
always been so happy. Nearing Sacramento, 
after a dreary monotony of mountains, 

“ Suddenly,” he writes, 

“ we shot into an open; and before we were 
swallowed into the next length of wooden 
tunnel I had one glimpse of a huge pine- 
forested ravine upon my left, a foaming river, 
and a sky already coloured with the fires of 
dawn. I am usually very calm over the dis¬ 
plays of nature; but you will scarce believe 
how my heart leaped at this. It was like 
meeting one’s wife. I had come home again— 
home from unsightly deserts to the green and : 
habitable comers of the earth.” 

It was like meeting one's wife ! The com¬ 
parison comes on one with just the very . 
unexpectedness that belonged to the moment 
described. One dreamed of it as little as 
Mr. Stevenson of the green ravine. 


" me JUantem-Hearers ' and “Pulvis et 
Umbra ” are the most striking. 

Mr. Stevenson has never touched a home- 
spun theme to finer issues than in “The 
Lantern-Bearers.” His power, referred to 
above, of transfiguring facts into symbols, 
is here seen in its triumph. The strange 
passion of small boys for a bull’s-eye is 
the humble text for a large and literally 
illuminative discourse on that poetry— 
more difficult than anything in Browning— 
other people’s poetry; and on the true 
realism, which “ always and everywhere is 
that of the poets.” He describes how when 
autumn nights began to set in, half a dozen 
of “ the fellows ” used to meet on the links 
equipped with bull’s-eye lanterns fastened 
to their waists, but carefully swathed in 
buttoned great coats. “ When two of these 
hsses met, there would be an anxious * Have 
you got your lantern ? ’ and a gratified 
‘Yes!’ That was the shibboleth.” Why 
they carried them they hardly knew. True, 
they would now and again crouoh inside 
some hollow of the links, and revealing the 
blazing eye in their centres, “delight them¬ 
selves with inappropriate talk.” 

But, “ the essence of this bliss was to walk by 
yourself in the black night; the slide shut, the 
top-coat buttoned; not a ray esoaping, whether 
to conduct your footsteps or to make your 
glory publio: a mere pillar of darkness in the 
dark; and all the while deep down in the 
privacy of your fool’s heart, to know you had 
a bull’s-eye at your belt, and to exult and sing 
over the knowledge.” 

Realism would desoribe these youngsters 
as little 

“ boys very cold, spat upon by flurries of 
rain, and drearily surrounded, all of which 
they were; and their talk as silly and indecent, 
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which it certainly was .... but ask them¬ 
selves, and they are in the heaven of a recon¬ 
dite pleasure, the ground of which is an ill¬ 
smelling lantern.” 

Thus in depicting life at large, “ To miss 
the joy”—that is, the lantern—“ is to miss 
all.” “To find out where joy resides, and 
give it a voice far beyond singing,” that is 
at once the true poetry and the true realism. 

In “Pulvis et Umbra,” Mr. Stevenson 
starts in one of those strange fantastic 
moods of low spirits, when, like Hamlet, 
wo ask ourselves, “ What is this quint¬ 
essence of dust ? ”; when the familiar 
countenance of life changes to an unmean¬ 
ing fantastic visage, just as sometimes in 
reading a familiar English word will take 
on a moro gibberish aspect than the remotest 
Welsh, and won’t come right again. In 
such a mood Mr. Stevenson ponders on the 
truth that man was made of the dust of the 
earth. He takes it literally. He sees dust full 
of strange fertility, swelling up and taking 
shape, becoming flowers and beasts and men 
—man “ grown upon with hair like grass,” 

“ fitted with eyes that move and glitter in 
his face, .a thing to set children screaming.” 
He sees all these various lives living on the 
murder of each other—a circumstance which 
in his dream seems more quaint than terrible. 
Then the aspect of this “ monstrous spectre,” 
man, “ the disease of the agglutinated dust,” 
begins to wear a kindly, though still more 
comical, aspect. This mere sport of winds, 
this fortuitous concord of atoms, actually 
imagines that such a chance-child as he 
owes duties to an unseen something and to 
his neighbour; he has a conscience, cherishes 
a “duty.” Not only man, but “ the whole 
creation, groans in mortal frailty, strives 
with unconquerable constancy.” And, with 
the hearty laugh that comes of the con¬ 
templation of this odd spectacle, the sickly, 
spectral vision takes a better meaning— 

“ Surely not in vain 

My substance from the common earth was ta’en.” 

The strong reminiscence of the style of Sir 
Thomas Browne in this “ Pulvis et Umbra ” 
essay is appropriate to the quaint vision 
which is its theme, and is blent with Mr. 
Stevenson’s own individual styl > no less 
successfully than Lamb used lu ulend such 
rich old colours in his own wonderful writing.. 
In these two essays, and in similar essays in 
Yirginibus Puerisque , Mr. Stevenson reminds 
us of the old prose masters in another 
quality than their Latinisation. He has 
the same high solemnity of accent, stirring 
one’s heart by groups of simple words, 
wherein one seeks in vain for the secret of 
the magic. We have no writer of nobler 
English than Mr. Stevenson at present 
among us. Occasionally, one admits, the 
art peeps out a little, but it serves to remind 
us mat we are in the hands of a writer who 
will not willingly give us less than his 
highest. 

And then the all-pervading manliness, 
blowing like the breath of pinewoods through 
all Mr. Stevenson writes, the real feeling 
of camaraderie set up between him and his 
reader, and the still untroubled sanity of 
his simple philosophy of life. These are 
the root-qualities beneath all his charm of 
expression. Mr. Sidney Colvin, who has 


seen the book through the press, expresses 
the fear, in a prefatory letter to Mr. Steven¬ 
son, that the tone of the later essays (those 
of which I have been writing) may be round 
“ less inspiriting ” than Mr. Stevenson’s 
wont. Surely Mr. Colvin is needlessly dis¬ 
quieted. It is true one feels in them the 
struggle of faith with experience, but it is 
a struggle in which faith is no less victori¬ 
ous, if just a little wearied, than of old. 

One word concerning that “Letter to a 
Young Gentleman who proposes to embrace 
the Career of Art.” It is a manly protest 
against that literary commercialism which 
has recently been somewhat blatant. But 
if literature is ill-paid, asks Mr. Stevenson, 

“ the wonder is it should be paid at all. 
Other men pay, and pay dearly, for pleasures 
less desirable.” Literature, like virtue, is 
its own reward. A view in which, un¬ 
doubtedly, there is a large measure of truth; 
for, when the writer grumbles about poor 
pay, he must not forget that he did his work 
not to please the public, but himself. In 
fact, the practice of art—like the practice of 
prayer—is simply the indulgence of one of 
the higher appetites. But in a sort of fakir 
zeal for cutting himself with knives, Mr. 
Stevenson goes on to deduce from the 
pleasure in the production of literature the 
essential unmanliness of literature as a 
profession. 

“Tolive by a pleasure is not a high calling: 
it involves patronage, however veiled; it 
numbers the artist, however ambitious, along 
with dancing girls and billiard markers. The 
French have a romantic evasion for one employ¬ 
ment, and call its practitioners the Daughters 
of Joy. The artist is of the same family, ho is 
of the Sons of Joy, chose his trade to please 
himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing others, 
and has parted with something of the sterner 
dignity of man.” 

Is not “ a romantic evasion ” delicious ? 
In blunter English the artist is a spiritual 
prostitute. At the first blush the position 
has the attractiveness of all half-truths. 
But, really, it is perhaps hardly true 
at all. For the essence of prostitution 
is not in the pleasure, but in the sale; 
and Mr. Stevenson admits that the artist 
(when he does his real things, that is 
when he is an artist) works first to please 
himself, sings, writes, paints, because he 
must, would do so were there never a buyer 
in the world. The idea of sale is but a 
second thought. In some cases, doubtless, 
it becomes a second nature. But by that 
time the man has ceased to be an artist, and 
is out of the question. Take such a case as 
Montaigne’s. No writing relies more for 
its charm on its personal revelation than 
his, and yet we know that he proposed to 
himself “ no other than a familiar and 
private end.” Whether or not his vanity 
really had an eye to publication does not 
matter. Certainly he did not write to sell 
himself. In fact the artist, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, is a sort of Narcissus, and he 
writes books and paints pictures as so many 
mirrors of his own darliDg individuality; 
to give to others, but chiefly to himself, to 
enjoy “ the taste of himself.” If either is 
of the Children of Joy, the writer or the 
reader, it is surely the reader; his is the 
barren pleasure, certainly not the writer’s 
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—often no little prolific. Yet one can 
quite understand the fascination which this 
“ Daughter of Joy” theory has for Mr. 
Stevenson as a man of letters. It is, of 
course, the fascination of suicide. 

Bichard Le Gallieyne. 


Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. By John 

Addington Symonds and his Daughter 

Margaret. (A. & C. Black.) 

This is an agreeable collection of things old 
and new, most of them being chips from the 
Alpine workshop of Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
though a few are from the pen of his 
daughter Margaret, who inherits her father’s 
gift of vivid description. 

In the case of Mr. Symonds, the man is 
the style. It is the personal flavour which 
gives the charm to what he writes. It is 
not everyone nowadays who has sufficient 
faith in his readers to publish a volume 
chiefly made up of personal experiences— 
prose vignettes on autumn mists and Feb¬ 
ruary mornings, odes to the Fohn wind and 
sonnets written in a Graubiinden stable. 
But Mr. Symonds’s faith is not at all mis¬ 
placed ; and the egotism, even the occasional 
affectations of his style, get readily forgiven 
for the sake of the naive and piquant indi¬ 
viduality with which they put the reader in 
touch. To the development of these qualities 
the author’s secluded life at Davos has no 
doubt contributed. Of course there are no 
great libraries there; but, to use his own 
phrase, his seclusion from the petty affairs 
of society and business, and the marvellous 
braiu-tonic of the mountain air, have been 
in themselves more than compensation for 
the loss of privileges enjoyed by more 
fortunate students. If proof were want¬ 
ing, the list of work accomplished— 
twenty volumes and serial things innu¬ 
merable—(given us a note to “A Page 
of My Life ”) sufficiently demonstrates the 
good luck of the writer. Still more for¬ 
tunately, as it seems to us, he has, as he 
says, never been able “to take literature 
very seriously ”; and, perhaps for that 
very reason, writing primarily for his own 
satisfaction, he has been more apt to satisfy 
his readers. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Symonds went to 
Davos a restless invalid in search of tem¬ 
porary relief. He not only obtained there 
the health which he sought, but was so well 
pleased with the conditions of existence 
that, except for a few months each spring 
and summer, he has resided there ever 
since. He has been to Davos Platz (to 
some extent) what the late Lord Brougham 
was to Cannes, and has helped to give a 
vogue to the little Graubiinden village 
similar to that which the ex-Lord Chan¬ 
cellor gave to the little seaport of the Yar. 
Not the least interesting paper is that 
recounting his experience of that first 
sojourn, from August, 1877, to April, 1878, 
when, in bis own person, he tried the winter 
cure for consumption. New York and 
Boston doctors were already sending their 
patients to winter in Minnesota, but iu 
Europe it was quite a new thing. On his 
arrival he could not go up two pairs of 
stairs without discomfort; now he can 
enjoy a four days’ sleigh drive through 
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the snow over the highest passes of the 
Engadine, and can unharmed cross the 
Albula in a winter’s storm. He can ring the 
bells and make the rounds on the last night 
of the year, drinking healths and profit 
neujahrs, in punch and old Montagner, with 
the Baumeister and the postman; and this, 
with a bitter north wind whirling the snow 
in their faces. This is a higher testimonial to 
the life-giving qualities of Davos even than 
those twenty volumes octavo. How this came 
about, how he helped others to find out the 
secret, how the old Davos became “ trans¬ 
lated,” all is told with excellent verve. 
One cannot, however, escape the melan¬ 
choly reflexion, “ Sic vos non vobis,” when 
we read how, in these latter days, the 
“ dwelling houses have increased to a very 
serious, I might say, dangerous extent,” and 
how the chimneys make it impossible any 
longer to speak of “ the flawless purity of 
the air.” 

The English reader who conforms strictly 
to the type which M. Taine considers 
national, wno first and last wants facts, will 
greatly find his account in this narrative; 
while the archaeologieally disposed should 
rejoice in Mr. Symonds’s slight but spirited 
sketch of Davos in the olden days. He 
shows it to us when it was but one of the 
Zehn-Gerichte, which, united with the Gottes- 
haus-bund and the old Ligia Grigia, started 
in 1471 as the separate political entity of 
the three Grey Leagues or Graubiinden. 
The wonderful persistence of the apparently 
helpless State (it survived till 1799), the 
influence of the noble families in this purest 
of democracies, the roughness of popular 
manners, the merriment of the kubis or 
markets, the patriarchal methods of justice 
and execution, all are dexterously outlined. 
So, too, of the civic discipline, to which 
all submitted without a murmur when 
avalanches were to be dug through, or 
roads replaoed, or wolves to be killed. Not 
a very superstitious folk these German 
Graubiindeners; but they cling to the belief 
that the dead still walk in Davos, in which 
case they must be a little puzzled at the 
electric light. Fortunately, all are not able 
to see the Todten-volk, though a cousin of 
a native friend of Mr. Symonds possesses 
the uncomfortable gift: 

“ A peculiar call, or intimation, warns the seer 
when this vision will be granted. He is then 
bound to rise from bed or to leave the society 
of friends. He must go forth alone to a cer¬ 
tain place where the dead walk. There he 
beholds the inhabitants of the churchyard pass 
before him. Each long since buried face gazes 
at him full in the eyes. The face of the last 
walker in this dread procession is that of a 
living man or woman; and when the seer 
recognises it, he knows that So-and-so will 
shortly die and join the fellowship of the dead 
folk. But—ana this is a terribly pathetic fate 
imposed upon the seer—the last and living 
member of the train may avert his face ana 
pass unrecognised. If that happens, the seer 
knows that it is now his turn to die and join 
the fellowship.” 

For the other sort of reader the 
“Vignettes in Prose and Verse” will have 
greater attraction; and dealing almost 
entirely with objects of nationcu beauty, 
they lend themselves to the display of Mr. 
Symonds’s talent as a word-painter. His 


description of a winter morning in the Via 
Mala, just before dawn in the light of a 
waning moon, all hung with gray green ice, 
is a charming example; but surely he must 
have been reading Longfellow when he 
broke into such verse as this: 

“ With a sense of things that are over, 

A touch of the years long dead, 

A perfume of withered clover, 

An echo of kindness fled, 

“ We wake on this morn when snow-wreaths 
Silently thaw the rain, 

And the love that the old years know, breathes 
Dying, not born again. 

“ Cold and gray is the morning, 

Gray with evanishing rose ; 

We wake, and I feel her warning, 

I know what the doomed man knows. 

“ Stayed are the streams of madness, 

Dried is the fount of tears; 

But oh, at the heart what sadness ! 

And oh, in the soul what fears! ” 

The word “evanishing” is trying, but 
in truth little affectations like these the 
reader must make up his mind to put up 
with. Sometimes they are even funny, as 
when, in a brilliant sketch of that pathetic 
spectacle, a dead avalanche upon an upland 
mil-side, he notes that the snow has choked 
the stream with its “ compact incum¬ 
bency,” a phrase which smacks of a college 
living. So too when, in the exceedingly 
entertaining account of his train journey 
with Swiss gymnasts going to Geneva, 
he tells us that “the silver vision 
of the Jungfrau soared from fleecy 
clouds into pale light above the town 
of Berne.” It is a pretty picture ; but, alas, 
so faint and far and low on the horizon lie 
the Jungfrau snows (they are more than 
forty miles off), we feel that this is—well 
—mirage. But Mr. Symonds is an artist, 
and, like other artists, he has the defects 
of Ids qualities. 

Reginald Hughes. 


influence of a modern master. At times, 
indeed, it would seem that the poet has 
inherited some cadence of the Elizabethan 
music—take for example “ John Baliol at 
Stratheathro ”—but it would certainly be 
unsafe to suppose that Mr. Davidson was 
more familiar with Shakespere than with 
Marlowe or even Chapman. 

The section which gives its title to the 
volume is the most novel in the collection, 
and it is not wanting in daring. Obviously 
it is the most open to diversity of opinion. 
It possesses at any rate this curious merit, 
that it demands re-perusal, and yet again 
re-perusal; and as one yields to its exigency 
one begins to feel—should the perception 
not have been clear at the outset—that we 
have in these rhythmic “ hurrygraphs ” 
of six music-hall artists at least four 
creations—three veritable women and one 
man—whose lives might furnish the novelist 
with materials for as many striking works 
of fiction. To have achieved so much in less 
than a dozen pages is surely no insignificant 
tour de force. Of these sketches, the two 
which strike me as the most subtle in ex¬ 
position and replete in psychological interest 
are those entitled “Stanley Trafford” and 
“ Selene Eden and it may accordingly be 
legitimate enough to surmise that in these 
the poet has given less of the objective 
reality and more of his own sympathetic 
interpretation. 

Turning to the miscellaneous poems, the 
reader is arrested almost at the threshold 
by the remarkably fine ballad, “Alice.” 
The situation it describes is one of singular 
delicacy in itself, and in its treatment here 
is, so far as I can recollect, absolutely new 
to fiction or to poetry. The melody is 
perfect; the phrasing a wonderful instance 
of the elusive fluidity of language. Of 
one charming conceit near the beginning, 
it is hard to say whether it adds a beauty 
to or detracts from the narrative : 


In a Music-hall and Other Poems. By John 
Davidson. (Ward & Downey.) 

The unmistakable individuality which 
marked Perfervid and the volume of plays 
entitled Scaramouch in Naxos —the fresh 
imaginative power with its tricksy caprices, 
its subtlety of epithet and phrase, and its 
accomplishment of verbalmelody, which gave 
these books their special charm, are not far 
to seek in Mr. Davidson’s present collection 
of poems. As was to be expected in the 
case of poems ranging in date of composition 
from 1872 to 1889, there is evidence of 
growth, of modification of method, of change 
of temperament, but the individuality of the 
poet is as distinctly perceptible in the oldest 
as it is in the most recent of his utterances ; 
and this characteristic I am disposed, it ra&y 
be, even to over-value at a time when so 
much admirable verse is written by men and 
women whose one defect often appears to 
be that they are not exclusively or even 
noticeably themselves. Here and there, in 
these pages, one feels confident that this 
stanza or the other was penned in the 
younger days of tropical luxuriance, or that 
this or this bears token of maturer thought 
and restraint; but rarely, if ever, does it 
happen that one can put finger on a passage 
or even on a phrase which suggests the 


“ One from her hair the pearl-strings tore : 

She seemed as fair again; 

The pearls, the only gems she wore, 

Lost all their lustre then.” 

And here we have almost the sole instance 
in which a phrase recalls another writer; 
but who can help remembering 

“ Ere she was kissed by other men, 

Beal rabies were they then ” ? 

I must, however, content myself with 
merely referring in a general way to these 
poems, which could scarcely have been more 
aptly chosen had the writer’s intention 
been to indicate merely the range of his 
sympathy and power. Ballads, lyrics, 
idyllic reveries, character sketches, a touch 
of satire, an epical fragment (“ John Baliol 
at Stratheathro ”), a piece of eerie mysticism 
(“No Man’s Land”) which ought to hold 
spell-bound the lover of “ Chilae Roland ” 
—all these and other matters are to be 
found in these hundred and twenty pages. 
For my own part I could have spared “ The 
Male Coquette ” and “ The Madhi ” for two 
other poems as delightful as this lyric of. 

“ THE SWING. 

“ We sat on the swing together; 

At the end of the orchard-close, 

A hill with its budding heathor 
Like a purple dome arose 
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“ On the beavily-ivied chapel 

The sun for the windows sought; 

In the shadows of pear-tree and apple 
The daisies were crowded and caught. 

“ And this was her thirteenth summer, 

And I was as old as she; 

But love is an early comer; 

He came to her and me. 

“ O, silently, slowly swinging, 

Till a star peered half-afraid, 

And the chapel-bell was ringing, 

And the shadows were lost in shade! ” 

We have had many triolets and rondels 
and vilanelles in our day and generation; 
but how rarely have we seen anything so 
artlessly sincere and tender than this 
pathetic cry 

“ FBOM GRUB-STREET. 

“ On her hand Bhe leans her head, 

By the banks of the busy Clyde; 

Our two little boys are in bed. 

“ The pitiful tears are shed; 

She has nobody by her side; 

On her hand she leans her head. 

“ I should be working; instead 
I dream of my sorrowful bride, 

And our two little boys in bed. 

“ Were it well if we four were dead ? 

The grave at least is wide. 

On her hand she leans her head. 

“ She stares at the embers red; 

She dashes the tears aside, 

And kisses our boys in bed. 

“ ‘ God, give us our daily bread ; 

Nothing we ask beside.’ 

On her hand she leans her head; 

Our two little boys are in bed.” 

William Canton. 


Tteo Sappy Years in Ceylon. By B. C. F. 

GordonCumming. In2vols. (Blackwoods.) 

These volumes contain all that any traveller 
in Ceylon can wish to know of its history, 
the life of the people, the temples, the 
worship, the animals, and the botany of 
that delightful island. 

Exhaustive and authoritative, full and 
faithful, are the adjectives necessary to 
describe the methods in which Miss Gordon 
Cumming has dealt with the interesting 
subject of her book. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to assign to the two happy years their 
proper date. From internal evidence one 
year preceded the date 1875, the other must 
have been passed some time between 1875 
and 1891. But in the unchanging East a 
work which describes the marvellous ruins 
of Anuradhapura, the rock temples of 
Pollonarua, the climb to Adam’s Peak, the 
Jetawanarama Yihara, and all the sounding 
place-names of Ceylon does not lose much 
by the delay of a few years. To the sacred 
Bo tree of Anuradhapura, which has a re¬ 
corded history of 2180 years, a decade or 
two makes but little difference. The change 
of cultivation from coffee to tea, and the 
reckless and prodigal clearing of the forest¬ 
land between Kandy and Nuwara Eliya, 
which has been going on since Miss Cum- 
ming’s visit, has altered and partly destroyed 
the beauty of the face of the country ; but 
in'Other respects the book might have been 
written last year, so carefully has it been 
kept up to date. 

No part of the island seems to have been 
unvisited by this most thorough of travellers: 

rom Trincomalee to Tangalle on the South 


Coast, and from thence to the distant Giants’ 
Tank, all places of interest were seen and 
sketched. No fear of the noisome and 


of merit. That they are all clever need 
not be said. Mr. James has never 
neglected, has indeed seldom been in need 


leeches or that curse of the of, the inscription over the door which says 


East, the mosquito, daunted the authoress. 
She floated up the lovely lagoons to 
Negumbo, clambered up ruined dagobas, 
penetrated the tropical forests, scaled the 


ated the authoress. “Be clever”: it is the other whereof he 
lovely lagoons to has too rashly and persistently dared the 
p ruined dagobas, dangers and incurred the mishaps. Here, 
forests, scaled the to us at least, he seems with rare exceptions 


Peak, sought for gems, measured the mighty to have kept the right side of the portal 
tanks, mounted the thousand steps of whereon is written “Be not too clever”; 
Mihintale, and gives us a vivid and faithful and when he does that, he is always in good 
picture of the sights she saw and the dangers vein himself, and good company for others, 
she escaped. I have read no better book Yet we shall own to a certain relief in 
on Ceylon. Amid so much that is excellent, passing from Mr. Jame 3 to “ Roy Tellet.” 
it is a critic s duty to point out that eight Pastor and Pre i ate is not a book that at 
hundred pages and two volumes do not all out of its way to be clever : its style, its 
lighten the pleasant task of reading and i ncide ats, and its characters are for the 
mastering the contents, and that a traveller most p ar t usua l enough; but they are 
would hesitate to burden himself with so << intensely ” usual—that is to say, they are 
large a volume in a country where the not ia the ] ea8t ord i nary . A misguided 
carnage of parcels has not been brought to per80n might for a Uttle think that 
a fine art. The map, the index, and the they were this—especially if he had pre- 

ilu.nian Iinnn mna nHHifiAnol TrolilA rn Ih A i ■» ■ i . > * . *' . . .. . * 


illustrations give addition^ value to the pared bim8e if f or ' a fea ^ t of «language 
book, but the last chapters dealing with the raised t0 a bi g be r _ „ and 80 
battle of the creeds in Ceylon appear to me But a he be not hopelessly misguided, the 
to be expanded at uaaue length. book will, sooner or later, “ enlist ” him, if 

8. M Calmont Hill. we ma y enr jch the language which is in so 
— great want of being raised to higher powers 

by a term much needed and quite as good 
new novels. as “encash.” It will become pleasingly 

'he Lesson of the Master, and Other Stories, evident to him that, though Huckleston is a 
By Henry James. (Macmillans.) very ordinary town, and the Reverend 

'astor and Prelate. By Roy Tellet. In 3 Marmaduke Jones a rather ordinary parson, 
vols. (Blackwoods.) and fact that his daughter is not his 

» T rr ir n o /i u u aus j daughter an intensely ordinary novel fact, 

)r. Willoughby Smith. By Mrs. Alfred the handling of all these things is not 

Marks. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) ordinary at all. Not—let us hasten to say 

Hone on a Wide, Wide Sea. By W. Clark —that Pastor and Prelate is anything 

Russell. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) wonderful: a niggard nature has denied us 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Lesson of the Master, and Other Stories. 

By Henry James. (Macmillans.) 

Pastor and Prelate. By Roy Tellet. In 3 
vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Dr. Willoughby Smith. By Mrs. Alfred 
Marks. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea. By W. Clark 


Eunice Anscombe. By Mrs. J. H. Gordon. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Ihe Avenging of Hiram. By Bennett Coll. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


the gift which some of our brethren seem to 
possess of discovering a genius once a 
quarter and a masterpiece once a week. 
But “ Roy Tellet ” knows his craft, knows 
how to write a novel, and has written one 


Me. Heney James remarks that the ex- in Pastor and Prelate. To be sure, he 
istence of one of his characters “had been has indulged too much in revolutions and 
intensely usual.” The phrase is sufficiently discoveries, and his third volume especially 
characteristic of Mr. James’s own later reminds us a little of that famous chapter 
manner, and there are those (among whom wherein the Cardinal in disguise, after 


we willingly rank ourselves) who think 


converted by the bishop, proposed 


that he would do his great talent more to the Duchess’s daughter. He is very 
justice if he bestowed less of it on the unkind, too, to his wicked heroine; and 


endeavour to be intensely unusual. How¬ 
ever, he is at one with the multitude in this 


this always grieves us. The good heroines 
can take care of themselves, and they 


respect, just at this moment; and what the generally do: the wicked ones require a 
multitude says is law in these days, save for little kindness on the part of their creator, 
a few outlaws who dwell in the clefts of the And we are old-fashioned enough to agree 


rocks and intend to stay there. Meanwhile, 


Reverend Marmaduke 


Mr. James does the thing better than almost rather than with his daughter about the 
anybody, and it injures Ms work of necessity conduct of the hero. When you are rejected 
far less in short stories than in long. At by Amaryllis, to go off and take Neaera in 
any rate, we should rank the contents of your arms is extremely human and natural, 
the present volume much above The Tragic and to be caught in that attitude by 
Muse. The title story is strong as a piece of Neaera’s papa and mamma is sheer ill luck, 
overt (we intend no pun on the hero’s name), But when, having accepted the situation and 
stronger perhaps as a piece of covert satire, discovered that Amaryllis had only acted 
“ The Pupil ” is a most ingenious addition out of duty, you avail yourself of Neaera’s 
to Mr. James’s list of portraits—we shall confession of attempted arson to shake her 
not say in what style—of Ms Europe- off and return at once to her rival, we do not 
haunting countrymen : “ Brooksmith,” a quite know what to think of it. Also, the 


pleasing ditto to another gallery, that revolutions and discoveries certainly do 
of subjects from below stairs, which come with a tremendous rush at the finish, 
contains few masterpieces but those Still, these things are easily forgivable. All 
from very eminent hands indeed; “The the people are alive, the writing without 
Solution” is an ingenious perversity; being pretentious is crisp and individual, 
“Sir Edmund Orme,” a “ phantasmery ” and the whole tMng is good. 
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There are not wanting in Dr. Willoughly 
Smith the makings of a strong book; but 
we are not sure that the strength is as 
sufficient to compensate for the length as, 
according to a beautiful song which no man 
forgets when he has hoard it sung with a 
true Aberdeenshire whine, the strength of 
11 Hi eland Whusky ” is to compensate 
for the length of “ ta Hieland roads.” 
Mrs. Marks’s book is very long indeed, and 
its treatment is very elaborate. The hero is 
one of the atheistic men of science who are 
rather popular with novelists now. He is 
engaged to a girl much too good for 
him in every way, but on a short holiday 
trip he meets a married woman who, 
without knowing it, or meaning to do 
so, enchants him. The situation is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that this married 
woman, Delia Hayward by name, though 
really fond of her husband, has already 
made that husband (who is not “ modern ” 
in his ideas) miserable by flirting with his 
cousin. Smith becomes very intimate with 
Hayward; and without telling too much of 
the story, we may observe that, as the reader 
will probably anticipate, Hayward dies (never 
mind how), that Smith jilts his betrothed, 
and that Delia does not marry him. The 
rest of his expiation, and what it was an 
expiation for, may be left to reward the 
reader’s trouble. It is unfortunate that it 
should be literally somewhat of a trouble; 
for if the book had been thinned very 
considerably, it would have been far better. 
There is not much that could be spared in 
the third volume; but if the first and second 
had lost about half their bulk, the improve¬ 
ment would be immense. 


Alone on a Wide Wide Sea combines Mr. 
Clark Bussell’s two favourite motives-—the 
situation of being derelict, and the little inci¬ 
dents of life on board a crowded ship. He has 
never piled up the agony of dereliction quite 
so high as he has in the first volume of this 
book, and the humours of the middle are 
rather ingeniously complicated and elab¬ 
orated by means of the heroine’s loss of 
memory—also, if we mistake not, a motive 
which Mr. Bussell has been fond of sug¬ 
gesting, if not of working out. If the old 
appetite for the persecuted heroine is not 
dead, readers will find plenty to satisfy it 
in this book. The end, we must confess, 
doos not please us at all. Indeed, we find 
it slightly loathsome. Just before the 
return of the heroine to England, her 
husband has married her sister. The sister 
is ready to make way, and actually leaves 
him who is not her husband. But the first 
wife will not go to him till the sister 
shortly afterwards dies (in childbirth too), 
when she returns at once. We should have 
been less disgustod if they had all lived 
together like the good Count of Gleichen 
and his pair of wives. 

Eunice Anscombe is a book of some merit 
in parts, but not of much as a whole. We 
beg to suggest to University Extension 
lecturers a subject of the kind apparently 
dear to their souls, “ The Dangers of the 
Journalist as a Novel-Personage.” Eight 
lectures, or, by’r lady, twelve might be 
spent in surveying examples from Pendennis 
to Cashel Byron, and noting the few successes 


and the many failures among them. Mrs. 
Gordon’s “ Godfrey Freeman” will, we fear, 
not add one to the successes. The women are, 
perhaps, naturally better, but there are too 
many misprints in the book. Who is 
“ Cherbouillez ” ? 

Mr. Bennett Coll (though we doubt 
whether this be the surname of his actual 
corpus), in relating the intricacies of Diego 
and Julia (that is to say of Bobert and 
Frederick, of Gertrude and Sophia), together 
with the surprising fraternity of Hiram 
Wilcox and the pleasant motion of Nimrod 
the form-master, has adopted a style which 
sometimes smacks a little of those admired 
wits of his university—Messrs. Eudolph 
Lehmann and Barry Pain. But this style is 
not ill mated to the aforesaid intricacies, 
which are of a most intricate character, and 
at times really humorous. It is by no 
means a bad tragi-comedy, and Mr. Lewin’s 
silhouettes assist the reading of it not 
a little. We do hereby authorise Mr. 
Bennett Coll, if he chooses to do so, to 
except us by name in his second edition 
from the “ chorus of critics crying * Bosh,’ ” 
whom he has introduced in his preface. 

George Saintsbury. 


SOME BOOKS OK HEBREW 
L1TERA TURK. 


Essays, chiefly on the Original Texts of the Oh 
and New Testaments. By T. K. Abbott 
(Longmans.) 

Canon and Text of the Old Testament. Bj 
Franz Buhl. Translated by John Macpher 
son. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 

“Cambridge Bible for Schools.” — The Boo) 
of the Prophet Ezekiel. With Notes and ai 
Introduction. By A. B. Davidson. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) 

Die Agada der Paliistinensischen A moriier 

Erster Band. Von Dr. Wilhelm Bacher 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) 

Untersuchangen zur Entstehung and Entwickeluru, 
der Ilebriiischen Accents. Erster Theil. Von 
Adolf Biichler. Sitzungsberichte der kais. 
Akademic der Wissenschaften in Wien: Band 
exxiv. (Vienna: Temsky.) 

The first book on our list is a collection oi 
essays which have appeared in various philo¬ 
logical and theological journals. It opens with 
an article on the Massoretic text which found 
its first home in the Chnrrh Quarterly Review. 
This is an excellent study, full of learning and 
sagacity, pointing out the causes of corruption 
in the received Hebrew text. “ The general 
conclusion is that the Massoretic text contains 
errors as many and various as might have been 
expected in a text with such a history.” One 
regret we have—that a conservative bias against 
the “ higher criticism,” from which we hope 
Prof. Abbott will yet free himself, leads him 
to assume that the reading of 1 Chron. xx. 5, 
“ the brother [«c/u'] of Qoliath the Gittite,” is 
more original than that of 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 
“ eth— Goliath the Gittite” [eth, the mark of 
the accusative]. Perhaps, however, this is not 
his final opinion, for he refers in a footnote to 
Prof. Driver, on the text of Samuel (p. 272), 
j where the more natural explanation is given 
that achi was substituted by the Chronicler for 
i the true, original reading eth. The author 
passes into a more difficult field in the second 
1 article, which deals with the Hebrew text 
before the Massoretic; it is, however, equally 
. worthy of perusal. Probably, however, the 
third essay will attract a wider circle of 


readers, as it deals with the more familiar 
subject of New Testament linguistic usage. It 
is primarily a review of the late Dr. Hatch’s 
Essays in Biblical Greek, and a protest is made 
against that lamented writer’s too often 
arbitrary use of the Septuagint. Still it may 
fairly be said that the theories here offered are 
notin every case, any morethanDr. Hatch’s, self- 
evidently correct—take, for instance, the view 
of thcaioi (Matt. i. 19) on p. 75, and Gratz’s view 
of the ‘aniyyim of the Psalms, as poor, pious 
Levites, adopted on p. 82. The other essays are 
on the sacrificial sense of woiAe, on the language 
of Galilee in the time of Christ, on historical 
evidenoe and the miracle of the Holy Thorn, 
and on certain text-critical problems of the 
Old Testament. The last-mentioned is import¬ 
ant-more especially the second part, in which 
fifteen more or less probably corrupt passages 
are dealt with in a bold and often felicitous 
manner. 

’Die next book to be noticed is the work of 
an able Danish scholar (trained in Germany), 
who has become the successor of Franz 
Delitzsoh at Leipzig. Though the Canon is 
referred to first in the title, it forms the 
subject of the smaller part of the work, and 
the treatment of it is not by any means as 
satisfactory as that in Wildeboer’s Dutch hand¬ 
book (now accessible in a German translation). 
For instance, on p. 27 we read these words: 


“ The result is therefore this, that even the third 
part of the Old Testament writings, which in the 
time of Ben Sirach was as yet without firmly 
determined limits, had its canon finally closed even 
before the time of Christ, although we know 
nothing as to how or by whom this was accom¬ 
plished ; enough that the canon and the clear idea 
of the canon were there, and formed the basis of a 
definite dogmatic theory of the eacred writines” 
(p. 27). 


This is dangerous doctrine to put before 
students, and needs to be corrected from 
Wildeboer, whose work, at once progressive and 
“reverent,” we once more commend to our 
readers. The second jpart of Prof. Buhl's 
work, however, is in a high degree instructive; 
the concluding pages may be compared with 
Prof. Abbott’s first two essays mentioned 
above. 


A good book on Ezekiel has long been 
wanted; and until a fuller work can be 
produced, Prof. Davidson’s will be indis¬ 
pensable, not only for “school and col¬ 
lege” students, but for all who desire a 
thoroughly English, but not on that account 
uncritical, treatment of this difficult Prophet. 
Criticism is, of course, throughout presupposed ; 
and it will be interesting to some reaaers to 
try to find out from this commentary what 
position the learned author takes up on the 
deep matters connected with the subject. 
For as a rule Prof. Davidson has avoided 
expressing an opinion on the hardest ques¬ 
tions, not, we may be sure, from a want of 
interest in them, but from a sense that much 
was to be said on both sides, and that the 
public was but slowly rising to a comprehen¬ 
sion of their significance. One could hardly 
expect a very stirring book on Ezekiel yet, and 
certainly not from so cautious and theory- 
distrusting a writer. There are those who will 
feel that Ezekiel may yet in a certain sense 
be discovered, even though the hypothetical 
element may be large in the discovery. There 
is, perhaps, only one passage in which Prof. 
Davidson lets his own personal feelings appear. 
This is in the Introduction, where the 
differences between Ezekiel’s ritual details and 
those of the Law are referred to in connexion 
with the disputes of the Jewish doctors. 

“ Hananiah ben Hezekiah of blessed memory,” 
is our author’s description of the man who had 
300 measures of lamp-oil brought him when pre- 
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paring to reoonoile the weighty differences 
referred to. It is, no doubt, a humorous 
story; but why not have quoted something a 
little more adapted to interest the reader in the 
Talmudic writings ? For instance, on the very 
next page of the treatise Chngiga we read this, 
in explanation of the greater length of Ezekiel’s 
account of his vision of God: “ To what is 
Ezekiel like?” He is like a rustic who 
has seen the king. And to what is Isaiah 
like ? He is like a townsman who has 
seen the king” ( Chag. 13 b). Our author 
seems to be afraid of being lively, and 
many English writers of the Old Testament 
take after him. But he gives a great deal in 
a small space, and his book deserves the most 
attentive study, especially in those parts which 
relate to Ezekiel's religious ideas. A consider¬ 
able amount of help, too, is given on the 
textual difficulties, which are great in Ezekiel. 
“ Many passages,” observes Prof. Davidson, 

‘ ‘ have baffled the ingenuity of the best scholars, 
and appear to be incurably confused.” And 
altogether, he says, one must take leave of the 
book with a oertain sense of defeat. This is, at 
any rate, better than pretending to have the 
wisdom of the “Prince of Tyrus” (Ezekiel 
xxviii. 3), and does credit to the beautiful 
modesty of the oldest and ablest of Scottish 
Hebraists. 

The continuation of Dr. Bacher’s learned 
work on the Agada—that strange compound 
of study and sentiment which opens a window 
into the early Jewish mind and character—will 
be greeted by all lovers of Jewish lore. We 
have already said enough on the general merits 
of this interesting series of volumes, and will 
only add that the appearance of the Mishna 
makes a broad line of demarcation between the 
Tannaites (to whose Agada Dr. Bacaer’s former 
volumes were devoted) and the Amoraeans their 
successors. As Gratz remarks ( History of the 
Jews, English edition, ii. 494) : “ The Tannaites 
had treated the text of the Bible; so also did the 
Amoraim treat that of the second code [the 
Mishna], and their discussions are stored up 
in the Gemara, which forms the second element 
in the Talmud [Tannaite = lecturer; Amoraean 
virtually=expounder].” It should be added, 
however, that with respect to Agadic teaching 
there is no distinction between Tannaites and 
Amoraeans, and it is of Agada that Dr. Bacher 
discourses here. 

The last book on our list is the first part of 
a series of critical researches on the origin and 
development of the Hebrew accents; it deals 
with the origin of the vertical lines in the 
accentuation and their true Massoretic signifi¬ 
cance. It is the work of a young but learned 
Jewish scholar, who has had the good (or evil) 
fortune to light upon a field where few recent 
workers have preceded him, but also where the 
interest even of Hebrew scholars is somewhat 
difficult to gain. Dr. Biichler is as studious 
of acouracy as our learned countryman, Dr. 
Wiokes, whose researches on the accents have 
won the approval of all experts; but to give the 
details of nis theory would exceed the limits of 
our space. It is clear, however, that in the 
theory of Hebrew accentuation, as in other 
theories, simplicity is not a conclusive evidence 
of truth. We heartily commend this olever and 
exhaustive work to students of a difficult 
subject. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. G. W. Leitner has this week returned 
to England, after a visit of some duration to 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco, with a view 
to making arrangements for the next Oriental 
Congress. Difficulties having arisen with 
regard to the proposed meeting in Spain, 
it has now been definitely settled that the 


tenth congress shall be held at Lisbon, from 
September 23 to October 1 of the present year. 
The King of Portugal, who is himself a Hebrew 
scholar, has accepted the office of president; 
and all the local arrangements will be made 
by the Geographical Society of Lisbon, of 
which Senhor Luciano Cordeiro is secretary. 
In addition to the usual list of subjects, there 
will be special sections for the discussion of 
questions relating to Portugal and the East, 
and to the Philippine Islands. Excursions are 
proposed not only to Cintra, Batalha, and 
Evora in Portugal, but also to Seville, Cordova, 
and Granada in Spain. It is expressly an¬ 
nounced that there will be no fetes. 

Prof. A. S. Napier, of Oxford, is to be the 
new president of the London Philological 
Society ; and Mr. Henry Bradley, who retires 
after having held the chair for the usual term 
of two years, will become one of the society’s 
vice-presidents. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press an 
important work by Mr. J. H. Bound, entitled 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, dealing with all charters 
and documents which throw light on the con¬ 
stitution and state of Feudalism in Stephen’s 
reign. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
will publish next week a book of poems by 
Michael Field, entitled Sight and Song. The 
aim of the little volume is to translate into verse 
the poetry expressed by the lines and colours of 
certain pictures seen by the author in English 
and Continental galleries. It will be printed 
by Messrs. Constable at the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity Press, in an edition limited to 400 copies. 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has completed an 
elaborate work on the Livery Companies of the 
City of London, which will be published in a 
limited edition by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. Its object is to present an historical 
view of the origin and growth of all the City 
Companies, with an estimate of their politico 
and social importance; an aocount is aim given 
of those guilds which have not survived, or 
which have been merged in existing bodies. 
The volume will be illustrated with two 
coloured plates, and with 260 woodcuts in the 
text, exhibiting the coats of arms of the 
Companies, their plate, and other objects of 
interest. 

The late Wolcott Balestier’s short stories ; 
“ A Common Story,” “ Beffey,” and “ Captain 
my Captain,” will be published immediately in 
one volume by Mr. William Heinemann under 
the title of The Average Woman. 

Mu. William Heinemann will also issue in 
one volume The Naulahka, by Mr. Budyard 
Kipling and the late Wolcott Balestier, imme¬ 
diately on its completion in the Century 
Magazine in July. 

Mr. John Hodges announces a series of non- 
controversial Christian biographies, to be called 
“ Heroes of the Cross.” The two first will be 
St. Gregory the Great, by the Bight Bev. Abbot 
Snow, O.S.B., and Christopher Columbus, by 
Mariana Monteiro. These will be followed by 
Hugh of Lincoln, by Canon Perry, and St. 
Stephen Harding, reprinted from Newman’s 
“ Lives of the Saints.” 

An English translation of Prof. Godet’s 
Introduction to the New Testament will be 
published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edin¬ 
burgh. The original work is to form three 
large volumes: Vol. I., containing St. Paul’s 
Epistles; Yol. II., The Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles; and Yol. III., Hebrews, 
Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. The 
first volume is now in the press, and 
arrangements have been made for the publica¬ 
tion of the translation as soon as possible 
after the original is ready. 


The same publishers announce that the first 
volume of the authorised English translation of 
Prof. Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus will be 
published, in this oountry and in Amerioa, on 
May 23. 

Mr. William Heinemann will issue im¬ 
mediately, as the first two volumes of his new 
series, “TheGreatEducators”: Aristotle, and the 
Ancient Educational Ideals, by Prof. David¬ 
son ; and Loyola, and the Educational System 
of the Jesuits, by the Bev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. announoe an 
edition of Byron’s Letters, with introduction 
and notes by Mr. W. E. Henley. 

Under the title From Punch to Padanaram; 
Essays by a Boving Philosopher, Mr. Elliot 
Stook announces for immediate publication a 
volume of sketches by Mr. Alfred T. Storey. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will in a few days 
publish a cheap edition of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
novel, A Modern Ulysses. 

We may mention that an illustrated edition 
of Father Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries is now being issued by Mr. 
John Hodges in monthly parts, at one shilling 
each. 

Mr. C. V. Durham’s story, “ Parson Joel,” 
which appeared in All the Year Round for 
January, has been translated into German. 

At the meeting of the Boyal Historical 
Society, to be held on Thursday next, May 19, 
a paper will be lead upon “ The Publication of 
the Gascon Bolls by the English and French 
Governments,” by Prof. Montagu Burrows, of 
Oxford, who has already devoted some atten¬ 
tion to this subject in his history of the family 
of Brocas of Beaurepaire. 

On Friday and Saturday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of the late 
Sydney Williams, of the firm of Williams & 
Norgate, which is very characteristic of the 
special tastes of the owner. It includes editions 
of Beynard the Fox, in many languages; an 
extraordinary oolleotion of illustrations of the 
various known Dances of Death; old playing 
cards and treatises thereon ; works relating to 
Wyclif and his precursors; Sbaksperiana; and 
a number of the dialect translations of portions 
of Holy Scripture, made and printed at the 
expense of the late Prinoe L.-L. Bonaparte. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. H. Morse Stefhens, of Balliol College, 
Oxford—the historian of the French Bevolution 
—has been appointed lecturer in Indian history 
for the Indian Civil Service students at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The degree of Master of Arts, honoris causa, 
has been conferred by the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, upon Mr. S. Schechter, reader in 
Talmudic. 

The University Musical Society of Cam¬ 
bridge will perform an ode on June 13, in 
honour of the inauguration of the Duke of 
Devonshire as Chancellor. 

Prof. Westlake, Whewell professor of 
international law at Cambridge, will on 
Tuesday next, May 17, deliver a special lecture 
upon “ The International Doctrines involved 
in the recent Anglo-Portuguese Question, with 
regard to the Partition of Afrioa.” 

On Friday of this week Prof. Bay Lankester 
was to give a public lecture at Oxford upon 
“ Points of General Interest in Animal Bio¬ 
logy ”! cud Mr. Everard F. im Thum, from 
British Guiana, was to read a paper before the 
Junior Scientific Club. 

Mr. W. Losing, of King’s, has been elected 
Craven scholar tor a second term; and Mr. 
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A. 6. Bather, also of King’s, has been ap¬ 
pointed to the Prendergast Greek studentship. 
The Lightfoot Scholarship, for ecclesiastical 
history, bus not been awarded this year. 

The abstract of the accounts of the University 
of Oxford for the year 1891 shows a total 
income of £66,987, of which £9979 was derived 
from estates, £5000 from the Clarendon Press, 
£11,158 from university dues, £5659 from 
examinations, £9600 from degree fees, and 
£313 from proctorial fines. For the first time, 
St. John’s College pays £420 towards the 
endowment of the Laudian chair of Arabic. 

Prof. William Wallace, of Oxford, has 
undertaken to deliver a course of lectures on 
“Ethics,” at the second annual session of the 
School of Applied Ethics, to be held at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, during July and 
August. 

Oxford and Cambridge each have a new 
academical paper this term: the Isis and the 
Cambridge Observer. 

At the meeting of Convocation of London 
University, held on Tuesday of this week, Mr. 
E. H. Busk was unanimously elected chairman, 
in succession to the late Dr. Wood ; and his name 
also received a large majority of votes for sub¬ 
mission to the Crown for the vacant fellowship. 
A resolution was carried, advocating degrees in 
language; but Mr. James Sully and Mrs. S. 
Bryant were unable to obtain sufficient support 
for ^their proposal to institute a new degree 
recognising the importance of a scientific study 
of education. 

Tiie Bev. Dr. J. W. Stubbs, the historian of 
Dublin University, has published in a pamphlet 
(Longmans) various English and Latin speeches 
delivered in connexion with the foundation of 
Trinity College (1592) by Archbishop Loftus, 
the first provost. These speeches, whioh are 
now printed from a MS. at Armagh, have 
hitherto been published incorrectly. 

The committee formed under the presidency 
of the Marquis of Lome, for the restoration of 
the library of Toronto University, have brought 
their labours to a close. Having sent out 
about 30,000 volumes, they are now forwarding, 
as a last instalment, four further cases of 
books, containing some 350 volumes of 
Prussian scientific publications, the gift of the 
German Emperor. 

We have received the Calendar of the Madras 
Christian College for 1891-92, which is, we 
believe, the first that has been issued. This 
institution was founded in 1837 by the Bev. 
John Anderson, in connexion with the Church 
of Scotland, and was the first to give instruc¬ 
tion in English to natives of Southern India. 
At the time of the Disruption, its teachers 
sided with the Free Kirk, as, indeed, did all 
the Scotch missionaries in India. In 1877, other 
Protestant bodies were included, such as the 
Wesleyans and the Church Missionary Society; 
and the present name was adopted. It now 
oonsists of two departments—a college proper, 
teaching up to the requirements of the Madras 
University; and a school. The annual expendi¬ 
ture upon both together is about £10,000; 
while of the total income one half is derived 
from fees, and the remainder in about equal 
proportions from home subscriptions and from 
the government grant. In the college proper 
there are ten professors (all Europeans), two 
assistants, eight tutors, and twelve pandits. 
The number of students is 032 ; of whom 42 
matriculated at the University, 88 passed the 
F.A. examination, and 171 the B.A. Gymnastics 
is compulsory, and there is a flourishing cricket 
club. A list is given of all the graduates from 
the beginning, with a statement of their present 
occupations. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 

Suggested by Mr. J. R. Weguelin's picture (No. 

267) in the New Gallery. 

Amid the springiug grass and blooming flowers 
A maiden lies in indolent delight, 

And dreams a future full of rosy light, 

Whilst round her sweetly swoon the summer hours. 
A tall and sculptured Pan above her towers, 

She dimly sees the great god gleaming white, 
His sad and solemn eyes devoid of sight, 

Whilst from his flute a silent song outpours. 

Iu vision now she sees Love’s dearest face. 

Who woos her with a passion-laden breath, 

And clasps her in a mystical embrace; 

Yet Love shall never give her life his grace, 

For Fate her doom hath sternly fixed, and saith, 
“ This maid shall be the bride alone of Death.” 

W. E. A. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A hew quarterly review, specially devoted to 
the interests of liberal religious thought, has 
recently been started in Amerioa. It is called 
the New World, and is published at Boston. A 
notice contained in tne first number, which 
appeared last March, explains the object held 
in view by the editors, and defines the suffici¬ 
ently wide limits within which their contri¬ 
butors will work. The New World will not be 
the organ of any one religious sect or school, 
and apparently will deal with all topics whether 
philosophical, literary, or social, in so far as 
they oan be studied from a religious point of 
view. The first number already exhibits a 
considerable diversity of opinion on the part 
of the contributors, although all profess their 
adhesion to a liberal and progressive theology. 
In America, as in England, orthodox Christianity 
has felt the necessity of abandoning some of its 
old positions and seriously modifying others. 
But while with us the result has been a fresh 
development of metaphysical dogmatism, in 
America the movement is rather in the direction 
of mysticism and sentiment. Articles by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott on “ The Evolution of Christi¬ 
anity,” by Prof. Sohurman on “ The Future of 
Liberal Keligion in America,” and by Mr. 
Alger on “The Common, the Commonplace, 
and the Bomantic,” seem to offer examples of 
this evolution, which is incisively criticised by 
Mr. E. H. Hall in one of the best written papers 
of the number. On the whole it may safely be 
predicted that the views chiefly represented in 
the new periodical will not differ much from 
those of Dr. Martineau; and indeed that inde¬ 
fatigable veteran is named among the prospec¬ 
tive contributors, while papers by Prof. Julius 
Wellhausen and Mrs. Humphry Ward are 
promised for the next number. English 
scholarship and criticism are already well re¬ 
presented in the first number by Mr. Estlin 
Carpenter, who traces the “Theistic Develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism,” and by Mr. Upton, wno 
analyses the “ Theological Aspects of the Phil¬ 
osophy of T. H. Green.” The latter seems to 
succeed iu showing that Green’s philosophy 
excludes belief in a personal God, freedom of 
the will, and human immortality. But is it 
not a mistake to call the famous Oxford pro¬ 
fessor a Hegelian ? It seems to us that Green 
was no more a Hegelian than Mr. Spencer is a 
Comtist. He may have been stimulated by 
Hegel; but his philosophy was evolved by 
direct descent from the systems of Berkeley and 
Kant. 

Mr. Andrew Oliver contributes to the 
Antiquary some interesting notes concerning 
the memorial brasses and fragments thereof 
which are to be found in London museums. 
They are not so numerous as we had thought. 
f Considering how many churches have, in recent 


times, been robbed of their brasses, there must, 
one would hope, be many still preserved in 
private repositories. Mr. James Hilton con¬ 
tributes another paper—the ninth—on chrono¬ 
grams. He is the authority on this fantastic 
form of liierature. We must admit that his 
papers thereon are not without value, but they 
are very dull reading. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 
has a learned paper on an altar stone in Bolton 
Priory, which is said to have in it a repository 
for relics. The little cavity so named is, we 
think, the sunk recess for a small monumental 
brass. The Catholic altars were displaced early 
in the reign of Elizabeth, many were broken 
up, others put to secular uses, but in some 
plaoes they were paved into the floor. At 
Northorpe in Lincolnshire, a monumental brass 
of the seventeenth century is inserted in the 
old altar slab, and at Scotter in the same county 
an inscription to a former rector is engraved 
thereon. 

The Library for March, which has only 
just been issued, contains a long and apprecia¬ 
tive notice of the late E. C. Thomas (see also 
Academy for February 27), from the pen of his 
friend H. B. T., who wrote jointly with him 
the article on “Libraries” for the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica. At the end is a list of 
the books which Thomas wrote or. translated, 
and also of the papers which he contributed to 
periodicals. His admirable edition of the 
Philobiblon of Bichard of Bury will always 
keep his memory green among book-lovers. 
The same number gives the third and conclud¬ 
ing part of Miss 8. T. Prideaux’s painstaking 
bibliography of book-binding; and reprints 
John Durie’s curious pamphlet of the Common¬ 
wealth period (1650) on “ The Beformed 
Librarie-Keeper.” We may add that this 
magazine is now to be obtained only at the 
office of the Library Association, 20, Hanover- 
square. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BssTaiAi’, Ch. Eanisur lea loia dais population. Faria: 
Chevalier-Marescq. 6 fr. 

Bixtz, J. Der Bjnttmw der ars poetic* d. Horn auf die 
deuteche Litteratur <L 18. Jahrh. Hamburg: Herold. 
2 M. 60 Pf. 

Gyp. Mariage civil. Faria: Calmann LSvy. 8 fr. 60 c. 
Haraszti, Jules. La Pofaie d’Andrtf Chenier. Faria: 
Hachette. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Janet, P. Fdnelon. Faria: Hachette. 8 fr. 

J annex, C. Le Capital, la speculation et la finance an 
XJX« 8i£cle. Paris : Plon. 8 fr. 

Klappebich, J. Zur Sprache d. Luatapieldichters R. B. 

Sheridan. Leipzig: Fook. 1 1C. 

Lecomte, G. L’Art impresaionniate. Faria: Durand-Ruel. 
60 fr. 

Lkboy-Beaulieu, A. La Papautl, le socialisme et la 
d&nocratie. Faria: Calmann L£vy. 8 fr. 60 c. 

MsNDfcs, Catulle. Luacignole; roman. Paris: Dentu. 
3fr. 60 c. 

Bf.dligh, C. Ch. Lessing’s Briefe. Neue Nachtrage n. 

Berichtiffgn. Hamburg: Herold. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Souza, R. de. Le rythme po^tique. Paris: Didier. 8 fr. 
60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Brimbach, W. Die verloren geglaubte Historia de Sancta 
Afra Marty re u. das Salve Regina d. Hermannns Con¬ 
tractus. Karlsruhe : Groos. 16 M. 

Harnack. A. Medicinisches aus der altesten Kiichen- 
geechichte. Leipzig : Hinrichs. 4 M. 

Schumann, G. Die Wellhausen’sche Pentateuchtheorie, in 
ihren Grundziigen dargeatellt u. auf ihre Haltbarkeit 
geprilft. Karlsruhe : Reiff. 1 1C. 20 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Aulard, A. P. Le culte de la raison et le culte de l'dtre 
supreme (1793 -4). Paris : Alcan. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Cosnac, le Comte G. J. de. liazarin et Colbert. Paris: 
Plon. 15 fr. 

Guerre NapolConienne. Campagne de 1818 en Allemagne. 
Fragments str&tfgiques. lor Faac. Paris: Baudoin. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

Hruza, E. Beitrage zur Geschichte d. griechischen u. 
rumischen Familienrechtes. I. Die EhebegrOndg. nach 
attischen Reehte. Erlangen: Deichert. 8 M. 

Reoel, W. Ueb. die Chroma d. Cosmas v. Prag. Dorp&t: 
Karow. 2 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Beri.kse, A. N. leones fungorum ad usum sylloges Saccar- 
di&nac aocommodat&e. Ease. II. Berlin: FriedlUnder. 
24 M. 

Herbabt’s, J. F., samtliche Werke. In chronolog. Reihen- 
folge hrs^v. K. Kehrbach. & Bd. Langensalz* 
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Kefbrstbiv, H. Die phHosophiaohen Grondlagen der 
Physik n&ch Kant. Hamburg: Herold. 2 M. 60 Pf. 
Eolfks, E. Die aristoteHeohe Auffassoog vom Verh&ltnisee 
Oottea zur Welt a. zum Menschem Berlin: Mayer & 
Mfiller. 3 M. 

Spick, C. Physiologic d. menschlichen Athmens, nach 
eigenenUnteraachgn. dargestellt. Leipzig: Vogel. 6 M. 
40 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

AoFBicnT, Th. Florentine Sanskrit MSS., examined. 
Leipzig: Kreyeing. 8 M. 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. Yol. H. 8uppl<*mentum. 
Inscriptionum Hispaniae latinarum supplementum, ed. 
Ae. Hilbner. Berlin : Reimer. 64 M. 

Klussmann, M. Exoerpta Tertullianea in Isidori Hispalensis 
Etymologiis. Hamburg: Herold. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Kraft, Ph. Konjugationswechsel im Neufranzdsisehen von 
1600 bis 1800 nach Zeugnissen v. Grammatiken. Ham¬ 
burg : Herold. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Kuvzb, O. “The desputisoun bitwen the bodi and the 
soule,” e. textkritischer Yersuch. Berlin: Mayer & 
Mtiller. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Schbnk, R. De dativi poasessivi usu Ciceroniano pars I. 

Hamburg: Herold. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Scholia vetera in Nicandri Alexipharmaca e codice Got- 
tingensi edits. Adieota sunt scholia recentia. Recen¬ 
sion em ab E. Abel inoohatam ad flnem perduxit R. VAri. 
Berlin: Calvary. 3 M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FOLKLORE OF 'WALES. 

Oxford: May 10,1892. 

A friendly writer in the Saturday Review 
closes his notiee of Mr. Yeats's “ Irish Fairy 
Tales ” with the following words: 

“ If the Child’s Library will only confine itself to 
traditional tales of the best, no nursery can desire 
a more agreeable present. For example, perhaps 
Mr. Bhys’s Welsh tales might be reprinted from 
a place inaccessible to children— Cymmrodorion — 
where they exist at present.” 

With regard to this, I beg to say that my 
folklore contributions to the Cymmrodor are 
being edited to form a part of my volume on the 
Folklore of Wales and the Isle of Man, which 
is to be published by the Clarendon Press. So 
I am in hopes of effectually putting an end to 
the complaint that the folklore in question is 
not sufficiently accessible; and the reviewer’s 
suggestion of a future selection for children is 
one which I shall be happy to consider. 

J. Ehys. 


AN ANCIENT FORM OF SUBMISSION. 

London: May 7. Is92. 

Last month, when the Hunzas surrendered, 
near Nilt Fort, to Lieuts. Manners-Smith and 
Townsend, they grovelled on the ground and ate 
grass (see The Times for April 25, 1892). The 
Times correspondent alleges that this was equiv¬ 
alent to a prayer for quarter, and that the 
Hunzas thereby showed “ that they were no 
longer fighting men, but as mere beasts of the 
field.” 

I do not venture to say whether either or 
neither of these glosses is correct. I would 
only point out that in the eleventh century the 
practice of grovelling on the ground and eat¬ 
ing grass seems to have existed in at least one 
European country, as a recognised form of 
submission. 

Thus in Spain, when the Cid performed his 
omildanza to King Alfonso : 

“ A todos los eos estarlos mand6, 

Sinon i\ eetos cavalleros que querie de corazon. 

Con unos quince a fierra s flri6, 

Como lo comidia el que en buena ora naci6. 

Los hinoios e las mams en tierra los finco ; 

Las yerbas del eampo d dientes las tomd ; 

Lorando de los oios tanto avie el gozo mayor. 

Asi eabe dar omildanza a Alfonso so tefior.” 

(Poema del Cid, vv. 2027-2034 ) 
Literally rendered: 

“ All bis men be bade them stay as they were, 

Excepting those cavaliers whom he loved in his 
heart. 

With fifteen of them he alighted on the ground, 

As ho hed determined, he that was born in a 
good hour. 

His knees and his hands in the ground he fixed them, 

The grasses of the field in his teeth he took them, 

Weeping with his eyes —such great joy had he. 

Thus he knew how to make Submission to 
Alfonso, his lord.” 


The ancient Irish act of submission was 
somewhat less degrading. The beaten man 
knelt on the ground and took between his teeth 
the point of his conqueror’s sword or javelin 
(see Keating, History of Ireland, O'Mahony’s 
translation, p. 436). This was called gtallad fri 
claideb, “ submission at the sword’s point,” 
Lobar na h'Uidre, 116b, 28. 

The three instances above mentioned may be 
added to the lists of similar practices in 
J. Grimm’s Deutsche Reclitsalterthiimer and in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Ceremonial Institutions. 

Whitley Stokes. 


THE PEDIGREE OF “JACK” AND SOME ALLIED 
NAMES. 

I. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Ap.il 80,1898. 

I hope in this and a following letter to 
render unnecessary any further controversy as 
to whether “Jaok” is a diminutive of the 
English Johan, or whether it is borrowed from 
the French for James. 

To Dr. Chance’s second reply I think I need 
only rejoin— 

1. That I omitted to quote Prof. Skeat’s 
explanation of “donkey” and the Scottish 
diminutives in -ikie because I thought it 
mistaken, and that I will make good my 
position. 

2. That I never disputed the existence of 
modern diminutives in -y. 

3. That I never derived Johnny from Jonky, 
and that Dr. Chance seems to have overlooked 
my footnote. 

4. That I did not in either letter derive 
Willy and Tommy from Wilie and Toinmti; 
but that, if I had, there would have been no 
“ flagrant contradiction.” I, merely held that 
they were “virtually identical” with those 
fourteenth century forms, and were not made 
out of the more recent Will and Tom. 

5. That I find my friend (who was Mr. 
Mayhew) did not mean to maintain the opinion 
I attributed to him as regards the French 
spellings with the double guttural, so that I 
abandon that point. But, when Dr. Chance says 
that the Eng. “jakke,” a coat of mail, is 
derived from the French “jaque,” I suggest 
that the contrary is more probable, because 
(1) the word is found in England as early as 
1375, while Dueange gives no French instance 
so early; and (2) Palsgrave also has the spelling 
“ iacq ” for the French word: unless it was a 
loan-word from English, with two pronuncia¬ 
tions, like its English original, I do not see 
how it came to be without a final e —which in 
Palsgrave’s time would not naturally have 
become mute in French. 

To Canou Isaac Taylor I have only to answer 
that I never derived Jack from Jenkin, but 
derived both Jack and Jenkin from Jankin, a 
diminutive of Johan (= John); that he has 
pretty clearly proved an important point, that 
in the North of England Jak was regarded, 
circa 1379, as representing not James but 
John; and that by mentioning the existence 
of a name Jonkynson, though he gave no 
reference, he has set me on a prolonged index- 
hunt, which has furnished me with a very 
important collection of forms, and has ended 
with the discovery of the perfect godsend of a 
passage which I will now quote. 

The book is Historia Monaslerii S. Augustiui 
Cantuariensis in the Bolls Series. The date of 
its completion is almost certainly about 1414, 
and its author almost certainly Thomas of 
Elmham. On p. 338 ho calls attention to a 
customary corruption of tho name Etbelbertus, 
and he then proceeds: 

“ Mos enim est barbaricae locutionis et maxime 
Saxonum, verba ac nomina, etsi non transponere, 
transformare tamen apocopando, ac paepins 


syncopando: ut pro Thoma Tomme sive Tomlin ; 
pro Johanne Jankin sive Jacks ; et in omnibus 
talibus apocopae et syncopae quasi apponuntur 
epenthesis et paragoge; unde tabs cormptio 
barytona vitium, ut mihi videtur, inexcusabile 
comprimit, cum improprietas excusabilis approbari 
non poterit per flguras.” 

Now I do not claim for Thomas of Elmham 
either infallibility or even a scientific knowledge 
of language. But he was a learned man, 
whose remarks show that he had paid atten¬ 
tion to the popular forms of English proper 
names, and he must have had an acquaintance 
with those forms which, perhaps, no amount of 
research will give us. Moreover, he was bom 
while Jacke yet existed as a dissyllable, and he 
wrote while thousands of French Jacques’s still 
owed allegiance to England. And he tells us 
quite distinctly that Johannes was transformed 
into Jankin and Jacke. 

I shall now give the results of my fuller 
knowledge of the history of Jack and Jock, 
giving dates and references, and marking with 
a * ml forms which I cannot at present prove 
to have existed. But first let me explain why 
there comes to be so much difficulty about pro¬ 
ducing forms, and why I am not able to 
produce each in its exact chronological order. 

As I shall show, Jacke had come into 
existence at least as early as 1312. Now of 
that date we have next to no English prose’ 
that is not purely religious. We also have 
next to no English poetry of that date which is 
not either religious or romantic. Consequently 
we have to look to official records for our 
popular names. But the ordinary language of 
these records is Latin; and, although they give 
the surnames at least approximately in their 
English forms, they Latinize the forenames, so 
that we cannot find such a name as Jacke at all 
unless in the form of a surname, as Jackeson, 
or unless the owner has no surname given him 
—which is the case with the Jacke of 1312. 
The Year Books, indeed, are in French, and give 
the forenames in their English forms—but in 
what English forms ? We have hundreds of 
Jon’s in the Year Book for 1292, but not a 
single Jankin ; and the explanation is that tho 
law does not record names in their pet forms. 
There is a very celebrated case, the most 
frequently quoted case I know, in which two 
persons were hanged for the projected murder 
of a third. The parties were named respec¬ 
tively Jack, Jimmy (Jim, Jimmee), and Billee 
(Bill, Billy), but there is no doubt that, if any 
official records of that case exist, these persons 
will appear in them as John, James, and 
William. Their actual styles have only been 
preserved by a rates sacer, and the parties in 
the 1292 suits had no vates sacer. Luckily the 
Record of Caernarvon in 1335, &c., gives Welsh 
forenames in their common forms, and by the 
richness of its derivatives from Jonkin enables 
us to infer what we have lost from the scarcity 
of similar records. 

In the Orrmulum, written about, or soon after, 
1200, John (found only as a New Testament 
name) is always Johan. The metrical accent 
proves that it was pronounced in two syllables, 
with the accent on the second ; arid the writer 
shows that the o and the a were both long, by 
leaving the h and the n undoubled—it being his 
well-known practice to double consonants after 
short vowels. The reader will find throe 
instances on the last page of Holt’s ed., vol i. 

flohan is also found with the accent on the 
-an in a poem which Dr. Bichard Morris dates 
just before 1250 ( E. E. T. ,S'., 49, p. 38, 1. 26) ; 
it there rimes with iurdan. It also rimes with 
the same Iordan in Cursor Mundi (167, 
where one MS. spells it loan), and with other 
words ending in -an; Dr. Murray puts the 
poem at about 1273. 

t In old English MSS. I is continually used 
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From this Johan arose: (1) Joan and Jan, 
(2) Johan and Jon. In the Bodleian MS. Laud 
Miso. 108, which Dr. Horstmann is certainly 
right in placing before 1300, Johan is pro¬ 
nounced as one syllable, riming with words in 
-on, and that is henceforth the ordinary custom 
in verse ;f it also came to be spelt Jon, and 
this is the regular form in the Year Book of 
1292 (Bolls Series). 

Jan is still used for John in Berks, Hants, and 
Weet Somerset (E. D. S., 56, 40, 50); it is also 
found as a surname in Scotland in 1331-7 (Rot. 
Seotiae i. 485), and in Surrey in 1360 ( Literae 
Cantuar. ii. 394, in Bolls Series). As from Jon 
we get Jones as a Somerset surname in 1322, so 
from Jan we get Janes (still current among us) 
as a Gloucester surname in 1325 (Pari. Writs ii., 
div. 2, 255 and 727), while, beside Jonson and 
Johnson, we still have Janson. The same 
doubling of form arose in the feminine—we 
have Janet (or Janne) and Joan (generally 
spelt Jone in the old texts I have seen), Janet 
and (commonly in the fifteenth century) Jonet. 

From Jan we get a little before 1250 Ianekin, 
so spelt in a contemporary MS., or “ ianekyn” 
as spelt in a MS. of the end of the same century 
(E. E. T. IS. 49, pp. 188-9,1. 56). The name 
was then so common that it is used in that 
passage as a generic name for young men in 
general. Janekyn is found as a surname at 
“Chiriton” in 1329 (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Edward III., 365). 

From Janekin or Janekyn came Jankin or 
Jankyn, of frequent occurrence in Chaucer (e.g., 
Wif of Bathe’s Prologue, 1.628, where both 
Iankyn and Iankin are spelt by different MSS.). 
Iankyfi is also found in Herefordshire in 
1422 (E. E. T. S. lxxxviiL 50). I find Jankin 
as a surname in) Hunts in 1279 (Rot. Hundred., 
ii. 678), Jankyn in Wales in 1335, and Jankyns 
ns a Staffordshire surname in 1327 (IF. Salt. 
Arch. Soc. vii. pt. 1, 233). And in my first 
letter I referred to Tusser’s Fine Hundred Pointes 
of Good Husbondrie (ch. 10, st. 45) for Jankin 
used as late as 1580 as a generic name for male 
servants. But, as a flattening of the a in 
Jane or Janne produced Jenny and (Tusser, l. c.) 
Jenikin, so a flattening of the a in Jankin § 
(-yn) produced Jenkin (-yn), which eventually 
superseded the older form altogether. I find 
Jenkynson in Durham as early as 1358 (Surtees 
Soc. Ixxxii. 22), if the name has been rightly 
read; Jenkinson at Skipton (Yorks) in 1468 
(Surtees Soc. xlv. 339) ; and Jenkyn as a 
surname at York in 1469-70 (Surtees Soc. 
xxxv. 73). The pedigree of one of the 
many families named Jenks which I find 
in a Bodleian MS. (MS. Blakeway vi. 4) 
gives an interesting sequence of corruptions 
from this stem. Since the middle of the 
sixteenth century the family have spelt their 
name Jenks almost without variation, but 
before then there were three generations named 
Jenkes, who were preceded by two generations 
named Jenkys—-the first Jenkys being the son 
of Jenkin Cambury. This is an excellent 
instance, moreover, of the dropping of final n 
when $ is to be added. 

Beside Janekin and Jankin, however, if not 


t In Heywood’s Mery play hetwene Johan Johan, 
4c., printed in 1533, Johan rimes almost ex¬ 
clusively with words in -an; in this case, it is 
probably meant to = Jan. 

X It must not be forgotten that in the sixteenth 
century this would be pronounced with a as in 
“ father.” I have not gone into the history of the 
feminine forms, but have noted Iaii" (in Hereford- 
shite V) in 1422 (R. E. T. 8. lxxviii. 50), and in the 
1558 Visitution of Essex (Harl. Soc. xiii) I find 
Janne thrice in four consecutive pages (117-20). 

$ We even get Jen—Jan=.lohn, in the name of 
Robert Griffith ap Jen, in Denbighshire, temp. Eliz. 
(1‘roc in Chancery, Q. Eh:, i. 375.), and Thomas 
Jen in London in 1603 (Middlesex County Records, 
i. 287). And Jens is a London surname in 1575 
(Reg. of St. Botolph, Bishopsyate, i. 275). 


before them, there were 'probably the forms 
•Janeken and NFanken. There were Anglo- 
Saxon diminutives in -con (Sweet, New Eng. 
Grammar, 1590), and diminutives in -ken are 
to be found in modern dialect—for in six lines 
on p. 21 of Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland there are by the side of “ manikin ” 
and “ napkin ”—both literary words—no fewer 
than four diminutives in -ken (thoomiken, 
tooniken, hosiken, nosiken). We shall see by- 
and-by that the Scottish derivatives of Jon 
point to the existence of Jonken, and similarly 
the existence of Janken is indicated by 
Lydgate’s form Jenken (Skeat, Specimens of 
Eng. Lit. 26). Jenken is also found as a sur¬ 
name in Monmouthshire in 1535-6 ( Valor Eccl. 
iv. 358), and in Kent in 1669 (Harl. Soc. xxiii. 
163), while a Jenkenson in Oxon in 1568 (Harl. 
Soc. i. 52) is the son and grandson of a Lanca¬ 
shire Jenkenson and Jenkensonne. 

The passage in Lydgate of itself strongly 
supports the derivation I have been maintain¬ 
ing. The poem is “London Lyckpeny,” the 
line “ Some songe of Jenken and July an for 
there mede,” i.e., some for payment sang 
songs about Jack and Jill (= lads and lasses). 
No one knows better than Prof. Skeat that 
Jill — Julyan = Juliana, but he did not see 
that Jenken is simply a longer form of Jack, 
as Julyan of Jill; consequently in commenting 
on this line in his Specimens (375) he has sug¬ 
gested that Julyan = the male saint of that 
name, and he has not given any explanation at 
all as regards Jenken. For early examples of 
Jack and Jill see the Towneley Mysteries 
(Surtees Soc. iii.), p. 28, “ Sir, for Jak nor for 
Gille wille I tume my face ” (quoted by 
Bardsley), also “ Thei weyl asseyUe both Jacke 
and Gylle,” in a fifteenth century MS. (Reliq. 
Ant. ii. 247), and “ iangylle nether with Iak ne 
Iylle,” in a MS. of about 1500 (E. E. T. S. 
xxxii. p. 22, 1. 90). 

Either out of Jankyn or out of *Janken arose 
Jacke, found in Yorkshire in 1311-12 (Surtees 
Soc., xlix. 439), but possibly of much earlier 
origin—for we find Jakkes as a surname in 
Hunts in 1279 (Rot. Hundred., ii. 612). In South 
England, Jacke was a dissyllable as late as the 
end of the fourteenth century; we find it so in 
the Canterbury Tales (e.g., 1. 3708), and in 
Gower’s Vox clamantis (i. 790) it appears as a 
trochee in Latin verse. The difficulty about 
obtaining it from Jankin is that we ought to 
find an intermediate Jackyt—which we do not 
find unless our modem Jacky is a nursery 
survival of it—and that we have to suppose the 
final vowel worn down into the common Middle- 
Euglish termination -e, which does not seem 
unnatural, but to which I cannot at present 
offer a parallel. It would accordingly seem 
simpler to derive Jacke from ’Janken, through 
an intermediate ’Jakken; and the dropping of 
the final -n would find its exact phonetic 
parallel in the transition from “smacken” to 
“ smacke ” and “ smack.” On this supposition 
our modem Jacky would be one of three things: 
(1) a new creation from Jack—which I gravely 
doubt, (2) a formation from Jacke, or (3) a 
separate formation from Jankyn (as holly from 
hollin?) 

In the development of Jacke, or Jakke (as it 
was often spelt), from either ’Janken or 
Jankin there is this further difficulty, that in 
English no undoubted case seems to be known 
of -nk passing into-/./; or -ch. But in Icelandic, 
as Mr. Mayhew tells me, this change had been 
quite common : as an instanee he gives bakki — 
our "bank.” And I shall show good cause to 

t Of course, Jacky would be preceded by 
Jakkyn ; and, as Jakke posfed into the common 
fifteenth century Jak, so Jakkyn might pass into 
Jakyn, which we find in Kent as early as 1313-4 
(Arch. Cantiana xii. 295). “Robert Jakys son” 
in Norfolk in 1463 (raston Letters, ii. 327) is also 
worth noticing. 


believe that it took place not merely in the one 
case of Jacke, but in that of several other names 
formed from a stem, J-nk-n, as diminutives of 
Johan. 

Almost all Englishmen pronounce -nk as -ngk 
whenever they can without an obvious violation 
of etymology. For my own part, I say Jen-kin, 
but I am pretty sure that five men in every six 
say Jeng-kin. And so ’Janken would tend to 
be pronounced Jangken, from which the 
transition to ’Jakken would be easy. More¬ 
over, the pronunciation Jangken would tend to 
produce an alternative form ’Janggen, from 
which we should get ’Jaggen and Jagge. 
And accordingly we find that in the B-text of 
Piers Plowman one of the best MSS. reads 
Jagge instead of Jakke the only time the 
latter occurs (vi. 72). That is in a text of 1377 ; 
but the form had probably been developed at 
least as far back as 1256, when it is found as a 
surname in Northumberland (Surtees Soc. 
lxxxviii. 123). 

Lastly, of course from Jakke or Jacke came 
Jak or Jack. This seems to have happened in 
some parts of the kingdom at least as early as 
1319 (Uhartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
ii. 361), when we find Jak as a surname— 
which we also do in Norfolk in 1330 (Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, Edward III., p. 561). In Wales 
we find ap Jak about 1352 (Record of Caern, 85). 
Jakson appears as a surname in Durham in 
1364 (Surtees Soc. Ixxxii. 29). Where a conso¬ 
nant is doubled in English, it regularly degener¬ 
ates into a single one in actual speech; hence 
Jake, a Scottish surname as early as 1270 (Cal¬ 
endar of Doc. rel. to Scotland, i. 519), and a 
Cambridgeshire one as earlyas \276(Rot. Hand. 

i. 54) may=Jacke, and the surname Jakes, 
found in Norfolk as earlyas 1318-9 (Pari. Writs 

ii. , div. 2, p. 205) may=Jacks. Even Jaques 
and Jacques may only be variant spellings from 
the 8amestom. Ido not know howtheyare pro¬ 
nounced now, but in 1508-11 aparticularOxford 
graduate has his name spelt sometimes as 
Jakson, sometimes as Jaqueson (Register of 
the University of Oxford, i. 62); in an Essex 
Visitation of 1612 we find a man called Jakes 
who had been called Jackes in the Visitation of 
1558 (Harl. Soc. xiii. 117, 305); and we find a 
sixteenth century Jakes of Dorset whose son’s 
name is spelt “Jakes vel Jaques” (ib. 353). 
These instances tend to show that in the six¬ 
teenth century Jakes and Jaques were merely 
variant spellings of Jacks, and had the same 
pronunciation with it. 

There is a curious bit of evidence in the 
Register of the University of Oxford (ii. pt. 2, 
27, pt. 3, 59), from which we may infer that 
in Wales, if nowhere else, the fourteenth 
century Jacke survived as a dissyllable at least 
as late as Elizabeth’s reign. A certain David 
Jacke, of Brasenose College, graduated in 1576. 
His name is also spelt Jace—why ? Because in 
Welsh c always=/c. But, if Jace was the 
Welsh spelling of his name, it must have been 
a dissyllable—for final e is never mute in Welsh. 
Jacke itself, preceded by “ ap ”, is found in 
Wales as early as about 1352 (Record of Caern. 
86, 87). 

Let me add that the degeneration of a double 
consonant into a single one will account for 
Jakyn (==’Jakkyn = Jankyn), a Kentish sur¬ 
name in 1313-4 (Arch. Cantiana xii. 295), for 
Jakys (= either ’Jakkys or ’Jakyns), a Kentish 
surname in 1363 (Arch. Cant. xv. 263), and for 
Jakis, a Suffolk widow’s surname in 1515-6 
(Cal. of Bodleian Charters, 476). 

And that ends what I have to say about the 
derivatives of the J ank- stem, considered by them¬ 
selves. As regards the Jenk- sub-stem, I would 
point out that as we have Jake, Jakyn, Jakys, 
and Jacks, so we have Jeke in Leicestershire in 
1391-2 (Cal. ing. post mortem iii. 144), Jekyn in 
Kent in 1358-9 (»'&. ii. 210), Jekys at Kenil¬ 
worth in 1537 (Syllabus of Rymer, Tib), and 
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Jeoka (now spelt both Jecks and Jex) in Suffolk 
(Gal. of Btmeian Charters, 493). The Kenil¬ 
worth Jekyg is said, in Dugdale (vi. 220), to 
have been also called Jakya. We likewise have 
Jeckys in Suffolk in 1374-5 (Cal. of Bodleian 
Charters, 415), Jekkes in Norfolk in 1460 (Poston 
Letters, i. 530), and Jeken in Sussex in 1685 
(Suss. Areh. Coll. xv. 192). In the Boston 
Letters (ii. 350) we also have Jekson. 

From the sub-stem Jenk- arose a sub-sub- 
stem Jink-. In order to establish a particular 
connexion for one of its derivatives, I must 
consider that after the stem Jonk- and its 
sub-stem Junk- in my seoond and concluding 
letter. 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 


“ever” and “yet." 

Aim Arbor, Mich.: April, 1892. 

In the Academy for December 19, Mr. 
Mayhew says: “ Prof. Hempl illustrates the 
umlaut of defre by the form cerende <drundi. 
. . . The vowel de of cerende corresponds to 
a Germanic a>, and is not due to t-umlaut.” 

While the at in cerende is as truly the 
t-mutation of G c at W.G. u as is the at in latce, 
as distinguished from that in latcntan (Sievers* 
§ 57 A 3 ), I must confess that I could hardly 
have chosen a more unfortunate illustration, 
because of the apparent identity of mutated and 
unmutated vowels. How I came to use this 
one is plain enough: I took the first word in 
the list given by Sievers (Addenda to the second 
German edition, p. 228); w merge, O. H. G. 
eimuria, would have been better. 

Whether my etymology of dtfre be finally 
accepted or not, it must not be forgotten in 
proposing other explanations (Platt, Academy, 
January 9, Cosijn-Bradley, Oxford Dictionary) 
that it is necessary to account for the spelling 
b in this word in Cur. Past., in which / was no 
longer so spelled, and that, consequently, the 
word cannot be derived from a word with /. 
Moreover, I cannot understand how anyone can 
be contented to explain a mutation by saying 
that, though there is no i in the word involved 

i feorh, Goth, falrliwue), there is one in a word 
f'tras) that some have thought related to it. 

Allow me to add that the discussion of the 
origin of “ yet ” (Academy, December 19) has 
been transferred by Prof. Hart to the columns 
of Modern Language Notes (February, April). 

Geoeoe Hempl. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suhdiy, Mar IS, 7.30 p m. Ethical. 

Moxday, Mar 18, 8 p.m. Societr of Art*: Castor Lecture, 
“ Recent Bacteriological and Chemical Research in con¬ 
nexion with the Fermentation Industries,” III, br Dr. 
Peror F. Fraokland. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: 11 Primitive Man,” br Sir 
W. Dawson and the Rev. J. Hello. 

Tuesday, Mar 17, 8p m. Riyal Institution: 11 Photography 
in the Colours of Nature,” II., by Mr. Frederick E. Ives. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: " The Recent Movement of 
Labour in Different Countries, in reference to Wages, 
Hours of Work, and Efficiency,” by Mr. J. 8. Jeans. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “ The Dis¬ 
tribution and Measurement of Illumination,” by Mr. 
A. P. Trotter; “The Measurement of High Tempera¬ 
tures,” by Prof. W. C. Boberte-Austen. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Mud, a Material for 
Architecture in Persia and the East,” by Mr. William 
Simpson. 

8.3) p.m. Zoological; "The Geographical Distribu¬ 
tion of the Land-Moliusca of the Philippine Islands,” by 
the Rev. A. H. Cooke; “ Resultats dos Recherches 
Omithologiques faites au Perou par M Jean Kalinowski,” 
by Count Hans von Berlepsch and M. Jew Stolzmann ; 
“Lucioptrca marina ,” by Mr. G. A. Doulengrr; "The 
Antelopes of the Genus Cephalophus ,” by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas. 

Wednesday, May 18, 7 p.m. Meteorological; “ Results of 
a Compsrison of Richard Andmo-CinCmographe with the 
Standard Beokley Anemograph at the Kew Observatory,” 
by Mr. G. M. Whipple; “Bain-drops.” by Mr. E. J. 
Lowe; “Levels of the River Vaal at Kimberley, South 
Africa, with Remarks in the Rainfall of the Watershed,'' 
by Mr. W. B. Tripp. 


* Cook’s, “which may be more directly related 
to,” k a doubtful extension of Sievers’s “ sju.” 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Colour Blindness,” by 
Oapt. W.ds W. Abner. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ The Organs of Opposition 
in certain Cattle Ticks,” by Mr. B. T. Lewis; “The 
Penetrating Power of the Microscope,” by Mr. B. M. 
Nelson; “ The Bings and Brushes of Crystals,” by Mr. 
E. M. Nelson. 

Thursday, May 19,3 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ The Chemistry 
of Gases,” TV., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arts : “The Administration of 
the Imperial Census of 1801 in India,” by Mr. Jervoise 
Athelstane Baines. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8 30 p.m. Historical: “The Publication of the 
Gascon Bolls by the English and French Governments,” 
by Prof. Montagu Barrows. 

a30 p m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 20, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The Earl of 
Surrey and his Poetry,” by Mr. Sidnev L. Lee. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Electro-Metallurgy,” 
by Mr. J. Wilson Swan. 

Saturday, May 21, 3 p.m. Boyal Institution: “J. 8. 
Bach's Chamber Music,” with Musical Illustrations, IV., 
by Mr. E. Dannreuther. 


SCIENCE. 

“ Handbook of Psychology.” —Feeling and 
Will. By James Mark Baldwin, Professor 
in the University of Toronto. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Guides to the study of psychological science 
are becoming so numerous that the supply 
will shortly exceed the demand. Remember¬ 
ing what slight attention is usually given 
to mental science at our universities, how it 
is entirely ignored in even liberal schools, 
one cannot but wonder how even the exist¬ 
ing stock of “ handbooks ” is absorbed. Are 
we to suppose that the would-be teachers of 
the on-coming race have become possessed 
of a burning desire to undergo a training 
in the theory and art of education, implying 
preliminary knowledge of the workings of 
the mind, before entering upon their arduous 
vocation? Or is it the private reader of 
mature age, dissatisfied with the unpractical 
curriculum of his scholastic years, and 
anxious to repair omissions, who absorbs all 
these books? Whatever the explanation 
of the mystery may be, the phenomenon is 
certainly a striking one, and deserving of 
special note. Is it at all possible that the 
world is coming to see, with Wundt of 
Leipzig, that 

“everybranch of moral science needspsychology 
for its adequate understanding. History and 
statistics may without it collect facts; but every 
attempt at interpretation must have recourse 
to psychological motives. And no less will 
philological criticism, as well as the investiga¬ 
tion and application of the conceptions of 
economics and law, in future have to be guided 
by psychological considerations.” 

To those in search of a general syste¬ 
matic account of mental phenomena, 
thoroughly impartial, and embodying the 
results of the most recent inquiry, Prof. 
Baldwin’s Handbook may be cordially com¬ 
mended. Nothing important is omitted, the 
style is always clear, the references to further 
treatment closing the chapters are ample, 
and, on the whole, metaphysical assump¬ 
tions and inferences are suppressed. The 
second part now before us, on Feeling and 
Will, has distinctly the advantage over the 
first as regards the last point, and is per¬ 
haps comparatively more complete, the 
emotions being treated in great detail. The 
new volume is also more original, as will 
presently appear. 

The first two chapters on the structure 
and functions of the nervous system will, 
doubtless, in a future issue be consigned to 
the general introduction of the whole work. 


These chapters are written with great care 
I and judgment. The text is not overloaded 
with anatomical or merely physiological 
detail. The psychological bearings are 
strictly kept in view. The following is the 
apt “ final statement ” : 

“ We are now in a position to give the general 
conception of nervous function in broadest 
statement: a statement the accepted terms of 
which have great psychological significance. 
All the phenomena of consolidation ( echopfen , 
‘ downward growth ’), on the one hand, illus¬ 
trate what is known as the law of Habit ; all 
the phenomena of specialisation (‘upward 
growth’) illustrate the law of Accommodation ; 
and the results of the two together, as trans¬ 
mitted by generation, illustrate the law of 
Inheritance. 

“1. Law of Habit. —Physiologically, habit 
means readiness for function, produced by 
previous exercise of the function. Anatomi¬ 
cally, it means the arrangement of elements 
more suitably for a function, in consequence of 
former modifications of arrangement through 
that function. Psychologically, it means loss 
of oversight, diffusion of attention, subsiding 
consciousness. 

“ 2. Law of Accommodation. —Physiologically 
and auatomioally, accommodation means the 
breaking up of a habit, the widening of the 
organic for the reception or accommodation of 
a new condition. Psychologically, it means 
reviving consciousness, concentration of atten¬ 
tion, voluntary control—the mental state which 
has its most general expression in what we 
know as Interest. In Habit and Interest we 
find the psychological poles corresponding 
to the lowest and the highest in the activities of 
the nervous system.” 

Writing of the difference between per¬ 
fectly ana imperfectly organised reflexes, 
cases of total and partial absent-mindedness, 
the author remarks: “this distinction was 
first pointed out, it is thought, by Carpenter, 
to whom the expression ‘secondary-auto¬ 
matic ’ is due ”—an ignoring of the scien¬ 
tific insight of Hartley ( Observations on Man, 
Part I., chap, i., sect. 3, and elsewhere), 
to which Carpenter himself does justice 
(Mental Physiology, fourth edition, p. 16, 
note). 

Not a little of the difficulty encountered 
in the early study of mental science is due 
to the wavering use of terms expressive of 
elementary state and operations. The am¬ 
biguity of the word Feeling has often been 
commented on, and it has not been success¬ 
fully obviated in the treatment of Prof. 
Baldwin. The five pages of chap. iii. of the 
general introduction to Feeling we suspect 
will prove a stumbling-block to not a few. 
We are there told that “ feeling is the subjec¬ 
tive side of any modification whatever of con¬ 
sciousness, or it is the simple awareness of 
the unreflecting consciousness that “ it is 
safe to speak of the feelings as phenomena 
of pleasure and pain,” but, “ as concrete 
facts, pleasure ana pain are always elements 
added to some conscious content and in 
opposition to writers who “ find a something 
called feeling apart both from qualitative 
sensations and from pleasure and pain,” 

“ Wundt’s later position seems more true, 
namely, that sensation and sensuous feeling 
are one and the same thing.” It would be 
somewhat hard after this to say what 
Feeling is not. The author tries to make 
matters clearer by observing 
“ what we mean by my consciousness in oppo- 
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sition to your consciousness sums up feelings. 
You can know what I know, and you can will 
what I will, but you cannot by any possibility 
feel what I feel : this is subjectivity, this 
peculiar and unapproachable isolation of one 
consciousness from another.” 

But you cannot know what I know and will 
what I will any more than you can feel 
what I feel. You can have similar know¬ 
ledge and similar volitions to mine ; but so 
you can have indistinguishably like feelings. 
Psychology proper knows nothing of the 
contrast of subject and object. 1 agree 
with the professor that there is no “ pure 
unqualitative feeling but then that is 
because feeling is never “ simple aware¬ 
ness.” If it were, it would be “ unquali¬ 
tative.” Nothing is gained by suppressing 
the term Consciousness in favour of Feeling. 
Further, if Feeling be always either pleasure 
or pain, it can never be “simple aware¬ 
ness.” Why not be content to accept the 
description of Feeling as pleasure and pain, 
and nothing hut pleasure and pain? The 
identification of “sensation and sensuous 
feeling,” though “ more true ” than the 
non-qualitative view of feeling, is, it may 
be remarked, not quite true in the author’s 
judgment; for, in reference to the cutaneous 
feelings, he observes, “here also a careful 
note must be made of the presence of 
leasure and pain, that is, such feelings 
ave tone.” What need, however, of this 
addendum, “such feelings have tone? ” For 
have we not been told “it is safe to speak 
of the feelings as phenomena of pleasure 
and pain ? If there be exceptional cases, 
it is because such states are rich in tone, 
not because all tone is absent.” 

Feeling is divided into Sensuous and 
Ideal. In discussing the former, the author 
grapples with the difficult question of the 
relation of Sensation to Thought. The 
following is, in brief, his deliverance on this 
subject:— 

“ Feeling and knowledge are, finally, only two 
sides of tbe original fundamental fact, con¬ 
sciousness, which is a dynamic creative thing in 
relation to its own content. It begins by 
creating blindly, impulsively, under the lead 
of cerebral processes : this is feeling. It ends 
by creating with prevision, selection, thought : 
this is knowledge.” 

The justification of this theory against 
rivals is somewhat too condensed ; but the 
position itself is sufficiently defended for 
clear comprehension, albeit the language of 
the foregoing citation is not beyond criti¬ 
cism. The contention is that sensation and 
thought are homogeneous, equally synthetic; 
the apparently associative processes by which 
the mental fabric is built up being really 
and essentially apperceptive. Usually, tbe 
two positions—the homogeneity of thought 
and sensation, and the apperceptive essence 
or basis of consciousness—have been held 
to be mutually exclusive; but Prof. Baldwin 
contrives to maintain both, and thus to 
harmonise physiological and intellectual 
psychology. 

The author’s theory of sensuous pleasure 
and pain is that they are the reflex in con¬ 
sciousness of enhanced or enfeebled vital 
processes. He maintains that in this psy¬ 
chologists of all periods are agreed, however 
divergent their modes of expression. 


The author deals at considerable length 
with Ideal Feeling. He first marks off 
Common from Special Ideal Feeling, and 
further subdivides the Special class into 
Emotions of Activity and Emotions of Con¬ 
tent, practically in agreement with Herbart’s 
formal and material groups. 

The chapter on Common Ideal Feeling is 
perhaps the most valuable in the book. 
The feelings alluded to are thoso most general 
modifications of consciousness which are 
“ due to the fact of mental synthesis itself.” 
Those treated at this stage of the work are 
Interest, Reality-feeling, and Belief. 

By interests the author means stimuli of 
whatever kind to voluntary attention. They 
are distinguished from affects, the term 
employed by him for stimuli to involuntary 
attention. Accordingly, Interest as a mode 
of feeling is the name for the affective 
aspect of the apperceptive function purely. 
The writer complains, not without reason, 
that the topic has been inadequately dealt 
with by psychologists in general. 

Prof. Baldwin deserves great credit for 
clearly distinguishing Reality-feeling from 
Belief. Much of the prevalent confusion 
of thought on the subject of Belief is cer¬ 
tainly due to a failure to apprehend the 
distinction now taken. Prof. Baldwin seems 
perfectly justified in laying the stress upon 
it that he does, and in claiming originality 
for his exposition. 

Reality-feeling is the earlier phenomenon 
in mental history. It might be paraphrased 
as consciousness of presence to consciousness, 
acquiring proper meaning only when con¬ 
nected with the unreality-feeling, grounded 
in unsatisfied impulse, or consciousness of 
absence to consciousness. This mere presence 
to consciousness is exhibited in the dream- 
state. There is no distinction of percept 
and illusion in dreams, no opening for 
true belief. The low animal and the infant 
simply dream. Between the mere Reality- 
feeling and Belief proper, according to the 
professor, comes Doubt. We wake from 
our dream and find its images displaced 
by others which will not fit into the same 
framo with those of the sleeping hours; and 
recognising the images now present in con¬ 
sciousness as having had a similar previous 
location in consciousness, wo discard the 
dream-images os illusory, and believe in 
the contents of our waking state. This 
implies intellectual affirmation and nega¬ 
tion, following not unfrequently even in 
mature life, and probably always in early 
life, on a state of hesitation, perplexity, or 
doubt. Now, for the first time, we expressly 
draw the contrast of reality and ideality. 
Our author remarks, “ realities to me thus 
become what 1 believe, and what I believe is 
what meets the requirements of my life.” 

The author carefully guards himself 
against a confusion of Belief and Will. 
Belief is consent, but it is a forced consent: 

“Further, in cases in which belief is brought 
about by desire and will, there is a subtle con¬ 
sciousness of inadequate evidence, until by 
repetition the item desired and willed no 
longer needs volition to give it a place in the 
objective series. Then it is for the first time 
belief; but then it is no longer will.” 

In dealing with the Special Idoal Feelings, 
or Emotions, the largest space is devoted to 


the Emotions of Relation, and in particular 
to the ethical group of these. At this stage, 
perhaps, Prof. Baldwin even goes beyond 
the scope of his work, discussing and criti¬ 
cising theories of the Moral End. The 
writer’s standpoint may be gathered from 
the following note: 

“ While the treatment above is quite indepen¬ 
dent, its outoome in its philosophical bearings 
is similar to the doctrine of Herbart, its ethical 
implications are nearest the teaching of Sidg- 
wick, and in psychological detail it endorses 
in many points the analysis of Hodgson.” 

The account of Aesthetic Feeling is 
disappointingly brief. Ideal pleasure and 
pain are brought indirectly under the 
principle of the subjective aspect of vital 
furtherance and decline upheld at the 
stage of sensuous feeling. As regards 
asserted absence of tone in certain forms 
of feeling, Prof. Baldwin holds, with 
apparent truth, that their “ neutrality ” is 
rather a mark of excess of tone than of 
defect, conflicting pleasure and pain being 
summed into seeming indifference. 

Will is considered under the two head¬ 
ings : Motor Aspects of Sensuous Feeling, 
and Motor Aspects of Ideal Feeling. Under 
the former we have discussed the motor 
consciousness in general and involuntary 
movement; under the latter, voluntary move¬ 
ment and developed volition. 

The lowest form is the Reactive Con¬ 
sciousness, which is “ simply consciousness 
of nervous reactions, and memories of such 
reactions or of their elements.” The con¬ 
sciousness of the hypnotised subject, where 
the man’s activity is determined mechani¬ 
cally through extranoous suggestion, is 
analogous to this of the normal individual 
where there is no sell-apprehended execu¬ 
tive. 

The next stage is involuntary action 
where the stimulants are the antecedents 
termed by the author “ affects.” These are 
finally reducible to pleasure-pain and sug- 

f estion. There is, however, no clear line of 
emarcation between the reactive conscious¬ 
ness in its simplicity, and the manifestations 
of sensuous impulse and perceptional in¬ 
stincts. Neither involves “ deliberation ” 
or the idea of an end or of a self. It is not 
quite clear, indeed, whether Prof. Baldwin 
wishes the two phases of mind below voli¬ 
tion to be nicely distinguished ; for he says 
“ impulse belongs to the reactive conscious¬ 
ness.” But, in his list of “ affects,” hecites 
“ pleasure and pain, suggestion, impulse, 
and instinct ”; remarking that “ we may 
conclude that involuntary movement, when 
not spontaneous nor simply reflex, results from 
one or more ” of these; but the spontaneous 
and simply reflex movements would pre¬ 
sumably be those appertaining to the bare 
reactive consciousness. The point is not 
material, the passage from involuntary to 
voluntary movement beinjj the real crux. 

“ Voluntary movement is only a particular 
case of voluntary attention.” To voluntary 
attention, then, we must go for explanation. 

“ Selecting of one of many presentations takes 
place only in the attention ; it is either itself 
involuntary or itself a fiat. If involuntary, it 
is a matter of reactive consciousness, in which 
case the resulting reaction in movement is in¬ 
voluntary also. When a man acts at random, 
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having no time for deliberation, or perhaps no 
information to deliberate on—throws a mental 
penny, so to speak, to guide his choice—his 
action is not voluntary at all.” 

The fiat of attention is the all-important 
fact. How do we come by this “fiat”? 
and what does it presuppose? Reading 
Prof. Baldwin’s statements over and over 
again, I cannot get any more out of them 
than that it is a condition of “ can’t-help-it- 
ness,” so to speak. The growing tension 
of the complex of affects and motives has 
become so overpowering that we can hold in 
no longer—we decide, we resolve, we act. 

“The feeling of fiat —Let it be! Let it go! 
I hold in no longer. The time is come for 
action and I act. Here the feeling is absolutely 
peculiar to the voluntary life. It is the kernel 
of felt self-agency. The outburst of the 
reactive consciousness is accompanied by a 
helpless runaway-horse foeling; but here the 
outburst is felt as the urging on of a steed well 
under rein. This is the consciousness of 
volition proper.” 

Turning over a few pages, we come to the 
averment: “ The attention moves through¬ 
out the series of elements, grasping, re¬ 
lating, retaining, selecting ; and when the 
integration it effects swells and fills con¬ 
sciousness—that is the fiat. In the last 
result, accordingly, the “ fiat” is an integra¬ 
tion of ends absorbing and possessing con¬ 
sciousness. The metaphor above borders 
on the mixed. The reactive consciousness 
is exemplified by the bolting steed; but the 
volitional consciousness is likened to the 
sure-handed driver. Let us have either 
steed or man, but not both in the same 
broath. The point is this: Is there any 
hard and fast line to be drawn between 
the- incomplete integration which never 
issues in a “ fiat,” and the complete integra¬ 
tion we style choice, resolve, self-control ? 
In other words, is Will sui generis, or is it 
only an advanced stage of the “reactive 
consciousness ” become fully aware of itself ? 
On p. 347 the professor says volition is sui 
generis ; but he adds that the “ ‘selection’ 
of passive, the ‘ attention ’ of reactive, find 
their fruition in the fiat of volitional con¬ 
sciousness.” After all, the difference of 
view supposed may turn upon the familiar 
suggestions of language. Prof. Baldwin 
so stoutly contends for the unity and 
homogeneity of mind that it cannot well be 
otherwise, an idea which is confirmed by 
his sober rendering of the free-will doctrine 
—where we find all that we desire in the 
pithy remark, “ so volition is, after all, for 
psychology, simply the expression of the 
nature of the man himself.” 

The criticisms offered in this article 
must not be taken to imply any retractation 
of the estimate set upon the volume at the 
outset. It is iu truth just the book a 
genuine student needs. 

W. C. Coupland. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 

“For the first time In its history, on April 21, 
the American Oriental Society met in Washington, 
as the guests of the Catholic University and the 
Smithsonian Institution. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, 
president, in the chair. This was the first meeting 


of the society under the new plan of holdiug only 
one longer session a year, instead of two short 
ones. The change has proved to be a good one. 
Some forty papers were presented. 

“ In view of the coming WoiId’s Exposition next 
year, it was eminently proper that Dr. Cyrus Adler 
(Johns Hopkins) should present a paper on 
' Christopher Columbus iu Oriental Literature,’ 
with special reference to a Turkish manuscript. 
Dr. Adler went over the early Jewish statements 
in regard to Colnmbus, and dwelt especially upon 
a Turkish work called Tdrikh Hind Gharlnj, a 
notice of which is to be found in the first volume 
of the society’s publications. It was the first book 
printed in Turkey. Dr. Adler, while in Constanti¬ 
nople, was able to secure a MS. of this work of 
the date 1550. The account of Columbus in it is 
of little value, but the maps — which, by the way, are 
all turned upside down—are extremely interesting. 
Dr. Adler was also able to give some more definite 
information in regard tj Mr. W. B. Hodgson, an 
Oriental scholar of America whose name has been 
almost forgotten. A catalogue of his valuable 
collection of Oriental manuscripts, printed at 
Washington in 1830, was accidentally found in 
the National Library in Paris. After a long 
search, Dr. Adler located the MSS.—or a portion 
of them-in the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Savannah. These are now in the 
United States Museum at Washington. What has 
become of the others is, as yet, a mystery. It 
turns out that the collector, Mr. W. B. Hodgson, 
was charge d’affaires for his couutry at Constanti¬ 
nople aud in Northern Africa. He was the first 
representative sent out by the Government for the 
express purpose of studying Oriental languages and 
literatures. He reported directly to the President. 

“ Dr. John P. Peters, director of the late 
expedition to Babylonia sent out by the University 
of Pennsylvania, was able to m ike a verbal report 
to the society of the chief results obtained. 
Attention was directed by the excavating party to 
the series of mounds known by the name Niifer, 
once among the oldest of the cities of Babylon 
They there uncovered the old temple of Bel, the 
chief sanctuary of the place. Tablets were found 
which go back to the earliest Babylonian dynasties, 
forty centuries before the beginning of our era. A 
workshop was found aud coloured glass —perhaps 
the oldest discovery of glass outside of Egypt. 
Dr. Peters searched long for the clay cylinders 
which were always placed in the corners of the 
building, and which are so valuable as historical 
material. He was unsuccessful; but, in making 
this search, he had occasion to test the accuracy of 
the orientation of the buildings. He found in 
most cases that this was iu no way accurate or 
mathematical, but vague and often quite incorrect. 
The collections made by the expedition are now on 
view in the Museum of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. In connexion with Babylonia, Mr. John 
Dyuely Prince (Johns Hopkins) attempted to settle 
the meaning of the enigmatical inscription which 
appeared on the wall of the bauqueting chamber of 
Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon. Following 
a hint given by M. Clermont-Ganneau, he trans¬ 
lated the words, time, mcnc, tekcl upharsin, ‘ There 
have been counted a miua, a shekel, and half 
minas.’ According to Talmudic usage, an unworthy 
son of a worthy father is metaphorically called a 
‘ half mina, son of a mina.’ In this way the author 
of Daniel wished to draw a parallel between Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar the father and Belshazzar the son. 
The mina was the largest Babylonian weight. 
The shekel was one-sixtieth of the mina, and 
would represent Belshazzar as the unworthy 
successor of the founder of the Babylonian Empire. 
The two half minas point to the division of the 
Kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar between the Medes 
and Persians. 

“ One of the most interesting papers of the whole 
session was that of Dr. K. Kohler (New York), on 
‘The Historical and Literary Relations of the 
Early Christians to the Essenes.’ Dr. Kohler 
believes that the Apocalyptic literature shows 
clearly that Essenism forms the connecting link 
between the Old Testament and the New. Dr. 
Kohler also finds that the so-called Apostolic 
leaching, the ‘Didache,’ and the Apostolic 
Constitutions, are essentially Eseene iu character 
and of pre-Christian origin. Prof. H. Ilyvemat, 
of the Catholic University, made a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the history of Semitic scienoe in a 


paper entitled 1 Historical Sketch of the Work of j 
the Popes and of the Propaganda for the Advance- J 
ment of Oriental Learning.’ He showed how the * 
Popes, through their interest in the conversion of I 
‘heathen’ nations, had done everything to further , 
the study of Oriental languages in Southern 
Europe. They had invited learned represent! ive-t 
of these nations to come to Rome, h trt established . 
colleges, and had been among tho first to airi ,t | 
the efforts that were made to establish printing- 
presses for the diffusion of Oriental text) in | 
Europe. 

“ The society adjourned to meet next year a‘ tic 1 
call of the Board of Directors.” 


SCIENCE NOTES „ 

The May number of Natural Science (Mac- ^ 
millanB) contains two or three articles worthy . 
Of notice. Prof. George Henslow examines 1 
Weismann’s theory of heredity from the point | 
of view of a practical botanist, adducing ex- 
perimental evidence that changes in structure 
are directly produced by changes of environ - 
ment; Mr. J. T. Cunningham repeats his views l 
as to the evolution of flat-fishes; and Mr. 

G. A. Boulenger writes in a popular manner 
upon the poisonous secretion of batrachiaur, J 
giving an elaborate bibliography for further 
reference. I 

We have received the first number of the 
Irish Naturalist (Dublin: Eason), which is I 
intended to be the official organ of all the 
natural history societies in Ireland. Mr. A. G. 
More describes, with details, no less than nine 
species that have been added to tho Irish avi- i 
fauna during the last two years—the most 
interesting of these is, perhaps, the American | 
robin (tardus migratorius); Mr. R. J. Ussher 
gives an interesting account of the marked 
increase of the crossbill all over Ireland duiing 
the last few years; the Rev. W. F. Johnson I 
begins a list of coleoptera (700 species) that he ! 
has himself collected in the neighbourhood of 
Armagh; Prof. T. Johnston points out the * 
importance of the west coast of Ireland for the 
study of rare sea-weeds; and Prof. Grenvillo 
A. J. Cole begins an explanation (with wood- 
cuts) of the geology of Dublin. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

I 

Clifton Shakspbeb Society.—( Saturday , April S3 ) I 
Walter Steachan, Esq., president, in the chair.— 

Miss Emma Phipson, in a paper on “ The Author- | 

ship of ' The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ” dealt almost > 

entirely with the question whether it would have 
been possible for Shakspere to have treated the 
subject of the love of friends in the way tha< 
appears in this play. For the love of friends is thi 
theme of the whole play. In Shakspere's time 
this was a specially favourite subject for authors. 

Tho story of Damon aud Pythias had been 
dramatited, and there was an earlier play on 
Palamon and Arcite. Lyly represented Euphues 
and l’hilautus as examples of romantic friendship, 
an emotion which he also celebrated in “ Endim- 
ion.” Shakspcre in his Sonnets has given us his 
idea of what a friend shonld b», and there is no 
need to name the persons in his plays whom he 
represents as true and steadfast friends. But he has 
drawn no portraits of such a pair of friends as are 
depicted in “The Two Noble Kinsmen.” Pirithous 
and Theseus, as well as Emilia and Flavina, are 
represented as fast friends ; but the friendship is all 
descriptive, and does not appear in action. As a 
glorification of friendship, the play is an utter 
failure, and could not have been written by Shnk- 
spere after he had learned what true friendship 
meant. If it should be shown that he undoubtedly 
had a band iu it, it would have to be placed quite 
early in his career, when he was under the influence 
of Lyly. The resemblances between it aud “ The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ” might be some 
evidence that part of it was an early sketch for 
that play which Shakspere threw aside after read¬ 
ing Plutarch. In “The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
love is degraded to a mere animal passion, with 
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nothing of intelligence or soul to ennoble it. It is 
impossible to believe that the action of the two 
knights in reference to Emilia could have been 
delineated by Shakepere. The underplot of the 
gaoler’s daughter is no coarser in sentiment than 
the other part of the play. This girl has been 
hardly treated by the critics, who have not taken 
iuto account the associations of her girlhood with 
the low class criminals, who were her father’s 
charge. If, amongst these prisoners, Palamon and 
Arcite were the salmon, what must the minnows 
have been 1 Ulrici has pointed out other imper¬ 
fections in the structure of the play, and shown 
that the fundamental dramatic law, which Shak- 
spere never failed to respect, it violated in almost 
every point by the first act. It is clear that this 
drama does not waken the emotion or interest 
which almost every play of Shakspere’s has power 
to stir. 

Aristotelian.— (Monday, May 0 ) 
Shaowokth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Alex. F. Shand was elected a member. 
The society then passed to the discussion of a 
remarkable passage in Dr. Julius Bahnsen’s Dry 
Widertprueh ini H'imen and Wrsen der Welt, vol. i., 
p. 33, which he makes the foundation of his system 
of Realdialektik. 

FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

The members of the “Old” Society may be 
acquitted this year of any ostentation in the 
display of their many talents—it might even be 
said that they are, if anything, somewhat too 
careless as to the maintenance of their long- 
established reputation. Out of an effective 
strength of over eighty members, about twenty 
are absent altogether, and about twenty more 
send only one drawing each ; so that if it were 
not for the energy of some fifteen or sixteen 
members, the present collection would be 
diminished by one-half. Nor can these fifteen 
or sixteen be quite described as the ilower of 
the flock, though they comprise such well- 
known artists as Messrs. Callow, JacksoD, 
George Fripp, Thome Waite, and the late 
Charles Robertson, whose death is a serious loss 
to the society. It is impossible not to notice 
the absence of nearly all the distinguished 
painters in oil like Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Mr. Bume Jones, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Albert 
Moore, and Mr. Holman Hunt, or that Mr. 
Alma Tadema's one contribution is not of quite 
his highest quality—Mrs. Allingham, too, is 
absent, and Mr. Du Maurier, and Mr. Charles 
Gregory, and Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. 
Boyce, and Mr. Frederic 8hields. 

To look upon the brighter side, it may be 
urged that it says much for the strength of 
the society that, notwithstanding all these 
absentees, there should be so much in the 
exhibition to please and interest. One is glad 
to see that the vigour of the president, his 
gallant style and fine free handling, are 
undiminished. No one but himself could have 
drawn the brave “ Standard Bearer ” (101); nor 
is there any sign of failure in the hand of Mr. 
Carl Haag, who for so many years has devoted 
himself to those elaborate ana forcibly painted 
scenes of Eastern life, of which “ A Bridal Pro¬ 
cession in Damascus ” is the last but not the 
least. The exhibition would, indeed, lose much 
if the work of veterans like these, or like Mr. 
Callow or the Messrs. Fripp, were subtracted 
from it; but the time has long been passed when 
anything new that is worth the saying can be 
written of these artiBts, or even of the birds 
and quaint old gentlemen of Mr. Stacey Marks, 
or the thoroughly picturesque and English 
country scenes of Mr. Birket Foster, who has 
two large and fine examples of his graceful 
talent. 


From Mr. Alfred Hunt we are sure of 
refined work, aiming after delicacies of atmo¬ 
spheric effects and subtle effects of colour. This 
year he has gone abroad for a subject, and has 
presented us with a picture of “ Grasse ” which, 
though full of fresh observation and poetical 
feeling, is as a picture somewhat ineffective, 
scarcely justifying the infinite care which has 
evidently been bestowed upon it. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin in several drawings shows the variety 
of his strange genius. There is nothing which 
he does not attempt. The Maries at the 
Sepulchre (9), Salisbury Close by Moonlight 
(14), a bird’s-eye view of Wells from the 
tower of the Parish Church (23), Windsor seen 
over fields full of red and purple flowers (29), 
Venice in bright sunlight (208), and other 
drawings equally distinct in effect and 
sentiment, attest the versatility of his mind 
and the dexterity of his hand. He remains, 
however, as usual, one of the most unsatis¬ 
factory of artists, unable to bring to perfection 
any of the brilliant visions of his imagination 
—in colour especially perverse, oscillating ever 
between the real and the ideal, spoiling ever 
the one with the other, and never quite 
achieving a thoroughly harmonious compromise. 
Mr. Thorne Waite has a simpler and more 
peaceful ideal, and in his numerous pretty 
pictures of English scenery here shows himself 
as one of the best of those living artists who 
follow the traditions of the old school of 
Constable and De Wint. Still, though always 
fresh, and generally in tune, he has no drawing 
here remarkable enough for special distinction. 

Indeed, with all desire to make the most of 
what is remarkable in this exhibition, it is 
unusually difficult to find drawings worthy of 
more than moderate praise. Perhaps the 
“Eastern Shepherd” (162) of Mr. Arthur 
Melville, unpleasing as it is in many respects, 
and slovenly too, is the finest of all in colour 
and pure artistic feeling; while, for force and 
mastery of his material, there is nothing to 
equal Mr. Henry Moore's sea scene, “ Pack- 
away Clouds ” (84). Mr. Robert Allan, who 
here and elsewhere tells us that he has been to 
India, is also as forcible and (even in India) as 
chilly as usual; but there is a notable exception 
in his sketch of the sands at Madras (237), 
where ho has struck some strong and vivid 
notes of colour with a certainty and truth which 
reveal unsuspected capacities as a colourist. 

The Oriental feeling and richness of colour in 
Mr. Wallis’s “ The Fountain of Arethusa at 
Ortygia, Syracuse ” (231), the dainty prettiness 
of Mr. Bulleid’s “Phyllis” (43), the dexterity 
of Mr. Henshall’s execution in depicting a 
young lady lying on her back playing with 
kittens (loti), the violent sunset effect of Mr. 
Brcwtnall (113), the drawings by the newer 
members, especially Mr. Lionel Smythe’s “ In 
Safe Keeping” (41), and Mr. Robert Little’s 
pretty girl by a fire, called “Firelight and 
Twilight” (183), Mr. Matthew Hale’s poetical 
drawings of evening effects, varied this year by 
a daylight view of a blue, sunny sea (180), are 
among the other drawings which help to 
relieve the general medioority of the exhibition. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE SALONS. 
ii. 

Faria: May 9,1892. 

The exhibition of the National Society of Fine 
Arts—the Salon of tho Champs de Mars—is 
certainly superior to the Salon of the Champs- 
Elysees, and for the following reasons: the 
exhibits are not so numerous, and, taken 
collectively, are of greater merit; the galleries 
I are broader, longer, and better lighted, while 
I the decoration of the walls, panels, and flooring 
I produces a general harmonious effect. Besides, 

1 the pictures are hung in only two rows, with 


plenty of space between them, and there is no 
“ sky-eing.” 

Additional interest is imparted to the exhibi¬ 
tion by the very liberal admission of foreign 
artists, 132 out of a total of 397 exhibitiors. 
The Americans alone number thirty-three, 
though it must be said that, excepting such 
original painters as Dannat, Harrison, Sargent, 
and Whistler, their work is but the pale reflec¬ 
tion of what they have learnt from their French 
masters. But in the case of the Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish artists, we recogniso 
a decidedly personal attitude, a healthy develop¬ 
ment of impressionism, to which is added great 
firmness of touch. 

As a complement to the paintings and 
sculpture has been added a section of fine art 
applied to industry. Here such men as 
J. Baffler, Dampt, and Ericksonn, the 
well-known sculptors; Guerard, the painter 
and engraver; Mme. Besnard, and others 
are among the exhibitors. The exhibits 
consist of beautiful specimens of the jeweller’s 
and silversmith’s art, enamelled porcelain, 
exquisite glass work from Galli of Nancy, 
artistic furniture, and ornamental iron work. 
This section, which is likely to be developed 
considerably in future years, is particularly 
attractive to the amateur of Renaissance and 
eighteenth century art. 

A novel feature of this year’s exhibition 
is an increase in the number of piotures 
in which Christ, in the conventional garb 
of the Old Masters, appears as the principal 
personage, surrounded by men and women 
of the present day—Scripture adapted to 
Jin de siecle manners and customs. M. 
Beraud, who last year created such a sensation 
with “ Christ at the Pharisee’s House,” contri¬ 
butes a very modem adaptation of Rubens’s 
“ Descent from the Cross.” The cross has been 
erected on the heights of Montmartre; round 
it are grouped thedisciples, some clothed in sober 
black, others in tho workman’s blouse; the body 
has just been taken down and is being rever¬ 
entially wrapped in a winding-sheet; Jesus’s 
mother, a grey-haired woman of the humbler 
class, leans weeping on the shoulder of one of 
the disciples; Magdalen, dressed in fashionable 
mourning, is prostrate at the foot of the cross; 
in the foreground a workman shakes his 
fist with frantic rage at the city below and its 
inhabitants, who have as of old crucified the 
Great Socialist. The sky overhead is black and 
stormy ; and the general effect of the picture, 
notwithstanding all the talent displayed by 
such an accomplished artist as M. Beraud, is too 
sensational to be pleasing. In “The Guest,’’ 
M. Blanche shows us Christ in a richly em¬ 
broidered dressing-gown, seated at the break¬ 
fast-table of a well-to-do bourgeois family—a 
most elaborate picturo of the comforts of a 
modern household. Round him are grouped 
two gentlemen, a lady, her daughter, and a 
lady’s-maid. There are several other examples 
of the same kind, equally uninteresting. How 
different M. Lhermitte’s noble work, “ L’Ami 
des Humbles,” which represents the besmoked 
interior of a peasant’s cottage; the father and 
two sons are seated at the supper-table, a little 
boy has brought in a piece of roast meat in an 
earthenware dish, while the good wife stands by 
wiping and handing round the plates. The 
Friend of the Humble, dressed all in white, has 
taken his seat beside them; and they gaze at 
him in silent wonder and awe as, with uplifted 
eyes, he breaks bread and murmurs a blessing. 
M. Lhermitte has painted this simple scene 
with great power of observation. If at first 
sight the brush-work seems rough, the second 
impression is one of noble breadth of delineation 
of features and characters, and the technical 
details are carefully rendered. This is one of 
the best piotures of the year. The same artist’s 
‘ ‘ Gardeuse d’Oies,” a ragged peasantgirllooking 
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after a flock of geese, isa fine study of humble life, 
and of the stolid resignation of the peasantry to 
their hard lot. M. Carriere has sent only one 
canvas, but of larger dimensions than usual, 
and probably the best work he has exhibited. 
It is entitled “ Maternity,” and represents a 
homely interior. In the foreground is a 
woman nursing her child, while a little sister 
nestles at her side; in the dark background as 
in a dim vision sits the grandmother with two 
other children; the scene is enveloped in the 
somewhat weird, smoky atmosphere in which 
M. Carriere delights—a modernised application 
of the sfumato of the ancient pinacographs— 
add which imparts an appearance of vague 
unreality to what is after all a charming piece 
of impressionism. M. Tournes, without imi¬ 
tating M. Carriere, has adopted to some extent 
the same chiaroscuro effects, for instance, in 
his “Matin” and “Interieur.” In the first a 
woman is combing her hair before her toilet- 
table ; in the second she is standing half-dressed 
before a fire, one arm leaning on the chimney- 
piece. Both are fine specimens of correct 
modelling of the semi-nude figure, of grace of 
attitude, and of delicate flesh-painting, the 
effect of which is enhanoed by a slightly misty 
atmosphere. 

Last year M. Puvis de Chavannes contributed 
a large panel entitled “ Summer ” ; this year he 
exhibits another of the same dimensions— 
“Winter”—both of which have been painted 
for the decoration of the Motel de Ville. By 
the way, when finished, the interior of the 
Hotel ae Ville will not only present a very 
pleasing and gay aspect, but it will 
be a sort of gallery of modem French art, for 
the ceilings, walls, and panels of the various 
council chambers and reception rooms will all 
be ornamented with works of the leading 
French artists of the period. The present 
panel represents a snow-covered landscape, in 
which woodmen are cutting down trees, while 
groups of huntsmen and peasants impart an 
appearance of animation to an otherwise un¬ 
interesting scene. As usual in M. Puvis de 
Chavannes’ decorative work, the principal 
oharm lies in the softness and sober harmony of 
his colouring; but the monotony of his style 
is enough to make one rebel against the ex¬ 
aggerated opinion his countrymen entertain of 
Iiis talent as a decorative artist—and there are 
even people bold enough to question the much- 
vaunted impeccability of his drawing. 

Among the limited number of “ paysagistes- 
animaliers,” our countryman, M. H. W. B. 
Davis, deserves the first place as a faithful 
interpreter of Nature, and as one who knows 
how to paint cattle from life, and not de chic, 
as is too often the case. His three exhibits— 
“ Le Soir Tranquille approche ” and two land¬ 
scapes of flood and field in the Fas-de-Calais— 
represent modem English art in its best aspect. 

M. Carolus-Duran’s annual show of brilliantly 
executed portraits consists this year of nine, 
besides the usual study from the nude. The 
most striking among the portraits is that of 
the inevitable American lady. This year she 
is dressed in a gray satin of metallic hue; 
her head is adorned with what would be termed 
by a Parisian modiste “a beautiful black hat 
with an elegant arrangement of ostrich 
feathers ”; the background of rich crimson 
adds to the gorgeous appearance of the 
picture, one of the fashionable clous of 
the exhibition. Connoisseurs will, however, be 
better pleased with M. Carolus-Duran’s portrait 
of M. J. Henner, small in size, but an 
admirable presentation of that eminent artist. 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s portrait of a lady in 
a transparent pink dress against a light 
green background, the head most gracefully 
posed on her right hand, the arm resting on a 
table—an exquisitely elegant arrangement in 
all its details—may be considered one of the 
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best of the year. Among the pretty and 
eminently French portraits is M. Courtois’ 
Mile. Bartet, iu the part of Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, and M. Gervex’s Mile. Cleo, of the Opera. 
M. Boldini is, as usual, delightfully original and 
clever beyond measure in his two lifelike portraits 
of a pretty Parisienne and her little girl, both 
gentilles d croquer. Mr. Whistler’s full-length 
of Lady Meux, already exhibited in England, is 
greatly admired by French artists, while the 
initiated rave over his various Harmonies and 
Nocturnes in blue and silver, blue and gold, 
grey and pink. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabiyeh Itlar, Cairo, Egypt: April 25,1892. 

I will begin at the point where I left off in 
my last letter, the geographical lists of Ramses 
III. at Medinet Habu. Since I last wrote I 
have gone over them again together with Mr. 
Wilbour, and we have also examined the geo¬ 
graphical list of Ramses II. at Karnak given in 
so unrecognisable a form in Brugsch’s History 
of Egypt (Engl. Transl., first edit., ii., p. 65). 
The names in the latter list turn out to be 
those of places in Southern Palestine, and 
(with one exception) to contain nothing which 
is not in the lists of Ramses III. Among them 
are the names of Salem or Jerusalem, Carmel 
of Judah, Hadashah or “ Newlands,” Rosh- 
Qadcsb, Gaza, and Yaqb-ael or Jacob-el. The 
name of Hebron, however, does not occur. I 
find that the name of Jacob-el is also given by 
Ramses III., who places it between “ the dis¬ 
trict of Sela’,” supposed to be Petra by tho 
commentators on 2 Kings xvii. 7, and Gaza. 
This will throw light on tho geographical list 
of Thothmes III., which has been discussed by 
Mr. Tomkins in the last volume of the Records 
of the Past (new series, vol. v.), where the reader 
will find all that is known about Jacob-el. 
Both Ramses II. and Ramses III. mako men¬ 
tion of “the district of Tabara,” called “the 
upper district of Tabara” by Ramses III., 
who inserts it between Carmel of Judah and 
Ir-Shemesh. As the dental is that which 
corresponds to a Semitic d in the names of 
Damascus and Megiddo, it would seem that we 
have hero tho name of Debir or Kirjath- 
Sepher. 

I have further discovered in the two lists the 
Egyptian name of the Dead Sea. Between the 
names of Salem and Yerdana or the Jordan 
comes “the lake of Rethpana.” As the Dead 
Sea is the only “ Jake ” in that part of the 
world, the identification of the name is certain. 
Rethpana could correspond with a Canaanite 
Reshpon, a derivative from Rcshpu, the sun- 
god, who revealed himself in flames of fire. 

A little to the south of MeshOkh, a village 
nearly opposite to Gizeh, I came across a 
tomb which had not previously been visited, 
but which contains a certain number of inscrip¬ 
tions. These I copied. The tomb belonged to 
a “royal scribe’’and “chief of the scribes,” 
named I-ma-tua. 

In the quarries of the Gebel el-Tukh I was 
fortunate enough to obtain another Greek 
inscription which had escaped my notice on 
previous visits. The following is a copy of it: 

L mTOTKAICAPOC T jTKTPIOT BEOIC CflTHPCl 
H P AC A nOATC'I A OC [IEPfl] IlOIOC [KAI] APXinPT- 
TANIC 

O OIKOAOMHCAC TO 1EP[0N] BEO(«VN CftTHPflN 
EK TOT IA[10T] EriEK>[l] IT EnATABfll 
TOnOC AAEOn POAEMAIC COTHPIIAASMOTC 
AM MflNI[OC'] CAPAniAN CflTHPOC 
EriArAem. 

The letters before and after noioc have been 
supplied from another inscription. Tho letter 
n which follows the date of the “ third year ” 
(24 b.c!) is explained by a Ptolemaic ostrakon I 


bought at Luxor this winter, where the word 
TaAa)([jji] is written after the year. According 
to Hesykhios, wa\axv was a technical term 
signifying “office.” The tide given to Hfira 
is, so far as I know, a new one; and it is in¬ 
teresting to find that under Augustus the wor¬ 
ship of “ the saviour gods” was still maintained 
in Ptolemais. It appears from this and other 
inscriptions which I have discovered that the 
Gebel el-Tukh was called “ the quarries of 
Ptolemais.” Doubtless they began to be worked 
when Ptolemais, the modern Menshiyeh, was 
founded; I found in them this winter two 
demotic texts, one of which is dated “ Pha- 
menoth, the 21st year of Ptolemy the son of 
Ptolemy,” and the other “Athyr the 11th 
year ” of Ptolemy Philopator. 

I spent several days at Tel el-Amama with 
Mr. Petrie, when coming down the river, and 
examined the fragments of cuneiform tablets 
which he has discovered there. Among them 
are portions of letters from the governors of 
Miuikhuna in Palestine and Gebal in Phoenicia. 
But to me the most interesting are some lexical 
fragments. One or two of these formed part of 
a sort of comparative dictionary of three (or 
perhaps five) different languages, one of them 
of course being Babylonian, in which the words 
of the other languages are explained at length. 
The work seems to have been compiled by 
“ order of the King of Egypt.” Another work 
was a dictionary of Sumerian and Babylonian, 
in which the pronunciation of the Sumerian 
words is given as well as their ideographic 
representation. Thus the Babylonian risapu 
and [di~\kate are stated to be the equivalents not 
only of the ideographic GAZ-GAZ, but also of 
the phonetically written ga-az-ga-az. The fact 
is particularly gratifying to me, as it confirms 
the view which Prof. Oppert and myself ex¬ 
pressed long ago as to the comparatively late 
date at which Accado-Sumerian ceased to be a 
spoken language. 

The appointment of M. de Morgan as 
director of the Gizeh Museum is likely to meet 
with general approval. Ho is young and 
energetic, and the work he has done in the 
Caucasus and in Persia has placed him in the 
first rank of archaeologists and explorers. 
Moreover, he is an engineer, and therefore 
possesses a practical knowledge which, in view 
of the conservation of the ancient monuments 
of Egypt, is a matter of prime importance. 

I canuot close this letter without a reference 
to the sad news of the death of Miss Edwards, 
which has just reached me. The loss will be 
felt as a personal one both by Egyptologists 
and by travellers on the Nile to whom her book 
has been a constant companion; to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund her loss is irreparable. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

Tel el Amain: April SO, 1692, 

As the important subject of the date of 
Aegean pottery in Egypt has—for the fir s t 
time—received open criticism, I may be mis¬ 
understood if I leave without notice the attack 
in the Classical Review for March, which has at 
last reached me here. 

The discussion therein of the Maket tomb is 
based on an extraordinary canon of criticism— 
i.e., that the absence of objects of any particu¬ 
lar period proves a deposit to be subsequent to 
that period. It seems obvious that the deposit 
may equally be before as after the date when 
such absent objects were made. Yet this 
axiom is said to be “ singularly inconsistent.” 
I may add that all evidence since found shows 
that if I have erred, it is in taking too late, 
and not too early, a date for this tomb. 

The discussion on the Aegean pottery from 
Gurob is solely based on another strange 
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canon—that if a style is proved to have 
existed in one period (Ramessu III.), this proves 
that a pattern “very closely related” to it 
cannot nave existed two or three centuries 
earlier. As some patterns are known to have 
lasted for many centuries with scarcely any 
change, it seems obvious that the later 
examples cannot bar the dating of the earlier. 
I need only add that my “ capricious ” and 
“fallacious argument” has been overwhelm¬ 
ingly proved by my later excavations here. 
Thousands of fragments of Aegean pottery 
have now been found intermixed with the 
rubbish which was probably from the palace 
of Khuenaten, and which oertainly has not 
produced a single object dateable later than 
the successor of that king about 1380 B.C., 
while nearly a hundred examples of the names 
of Khuenaten and his family were mingled 
with this pottery. 

The sneers at De Rouge’s identification of the 
races named on the monuments are in disaccord 
with the balance of critical opinion at present. 
To myself it seems that the discovery of a large 
quantity of the products of the Akhaian race at 
a period and place where the Aqauasha were 
in Egypt, is a strong confirmation of De 
Rouge’s view, if it needed any such help. The 
question of dating the Aegean pottery found in 
the heaps of the XUth Dynasty at Kahun I 
have always particularly stated to be debate- 
able. I have put the arguments without 
attempting to enforce an opinion. But I can¬ 
not see that any contrary argument is adduced, 
beyond internal consciousness. The fact that 
not a single parallel to these Kahun fragments 
can be found among all the unnumbered 
examples of Aegean pottery found here, at Tel 
el-Amarna, of 1400 B.C., nor among all the 
Greek pottery dateable subsequent to that age, 
seems to point plainly to their being earlier 
than the XVIIIth Dynasty, as their position 
indicates. 

Many assertions scattered through the attack 
are obviously answerable, but the facts on the 
main questions render it needless to consider 
such details. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


THE PROPOSED DAM AT ASSOUAN. 

London: May 5, 1862. 

Readers of the Academy who are interested 
in the preservation of the monuments of 
Ancient Egypt will learn with something like 
consternation that Assouan is the site selected 
for the gigantic dam or barrage for controlling 
the waters of the Nile, Mr. W. Willcocks, the 
engineer in charge, having finally settled, after 
a careful survey, that the granite bed of the 
Cataract at Assouan offers such natural facilities 
that any alternative plain is superseded. 

I propose now to describe, as briefly as 
possible, what this decision involves. An 
extract from a letter contributed bv Sir Samuel 
Baker to the Daily Graphic will illustrate, 
more fully than any criticism I am able to 
offer, the magnitude of this outrage upon the 
feel ings of those who see in Egypt something 
more than a highway to our Indian possessions 
and a granary to feed her own inhabitants. 

The following passage in Sir Samuel Baker’s 
letter will speak for itself: 

“The original intention if Hr. Willcocks was to 
erect a masonry barrage 75 ft. high. This would 
have raised the level of the Nile to an extent that 
would have submerged the ruins of 1 hilae. 

“ I sm ?o great a Vandal that, personally, I 
would nut hesitate to sacrifice there ruins for the 
public good; but sentiment has become a force, 
and Mr. Willcocks has yielded to public opinion 
by a compromise. 

“ Instead of carrying out his original design to 
its full extent, he will accommodate the height of 
his dam to the level of the floor of Philae; thus 
nothing will be submerged, and the appearance of 


the ruins will be enhanced by the grandeur of the 
lake expansion produced by the increased level. 

. . . Hr. Willcocks has considerately adhered 
to the style of Ancient Egypt, so that the dam 
will harmonise with the Philae temples, and will 
form a magnificent adjunct to the ruins of 
antiquity.” 

It would be an interesting subject for specu¬ 
lation to explain why it is that the practice of 
engineering, the value and importance of which 
I should be the last to deny, would seem 
entirely to deaden the artistic faculty and the 
appreciation of the beautiful both in art and 
nature which is so conspicuous among the 
higher class of architects. 

With one other quotation from Sir Samuel 
Baker’s report, I will condude:— 

“In the ancient quarries of Assouan where the 
Obelisk still lies, Mr. Willcocks has measured and 
computed the amount of material already cut and 
lying there to be sufficient for the completion of 
the dam. This near presence of the stone required 
will of necessity reduce the amount of estimated 
expenditure, and save the vast labour of conveying 
granite from a great distance.” 

Travellers in Egypt will not need to be 
reminded that the Obelisk above referred to is 
the unfinished one which was never completely 
excavated, and lies there to the present day as 
a most interesting record of the manner in 
which the Obelisks of Egypt were dressed and 
finished in situ before they were detached from 
the living rock. 

As Sir Samuel Baker seems to glory in his 
self-accusation of “Vandalism” where, as he 
conceives, the welfare of the Egyptian people 
is concerned, I may be permitted to pronounce 
this last case to be a typical instance of 
“ Vandalism ” pure and simple. 

Frank Dillon. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

For the last two years, several of the large 
gallery pictures of Mr. J. T. Nettleship— 
whom we make bold to call the foremost of 
living animal painters, in design, if not in 
execution—have been hanging on the walls of 
the Com Exchange at Gloucester. We are glad 
to hear that a committee has now been formed, 
comprising the mayor, the sheriff, and the 
representative of the city in parliament, to take 
measures for purchasing the entire collection of 
thirteen pictures, and presenting them to the 
corporation of Gloucester for permanent 
exhibition. The proposal reflects the greater 
credit upon its advocates, as we believe that 
Mr. Nettleship has no local connexion with the 
city or county; and this perhaps is a reason 
why some outside admirers of the painter’s 
genius may like to contribute to the fund that 
is being raised. The total amount asked for 
is only £1000, in subscriptions of one guinea. 
Cheques should be sent to the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary of the committee—Miss Adah Knight, 
Glevum Studios, Bell-lane, Gloucester. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will hold their 
tenth annual black-and-white exhibition at the 
Cutlers’ Hall, from May 25 to June 10. The 
drawings will include those made by Sir James 
Linton for Henry VIII. by Mr. Frank Dicksee 
for Othello, and by Mr. W. L. Wylie for The 
Tidal Thames. Admission is only by ticket, 
to be obtained on application. 

Mr. Thomas McLean will have on view, at 
his gallery in the Haymarket, during the next 
three weeks, a collection of pastels and draw¬ 
ings by J. F. Millet, and also a number of pic¬ 
tures of the early English school—by Crome, 
Stark, Cotman, Gainsborough, Cox, Muller, &c. 

From Monday to Friday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling the choice 
collection of English coins formed by Mr. 

I Simpson Rostron, which is remarkable for the 


fine condition of its contents, and also because 
many of them are attested by pedigrees from 
historic cabinets. Not a few of the varieties are 
unpublished, and almost unique. 

Messrs. Cassell have issued this week Part 
II. of Academy Notes. As compared with the 
other reproductions that abound, these certainly 
deserve praise for the large scale which permits 
details to be seen. Two more Parts are yet to 
be published during the present month. 

We have received from Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus the Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris 
Salon, which is now in its fourteenth year of 
publication. The illustrations fill no less than 
280 pages, and many of these pages have two 
sketches each. The mode of reproduction is 
certainly better than in corresponding English 
works—partly, we believe, because more use is 
made of drawings by the artists, and less of 
photographs. For example, the design of a 
soldier, from M. Detaille’s great picture of the 
Huninguen garrison, is an admirable piece of 
work. But when will the French publisher 
employ an Englishman to translate, or at least 
to read the proofs ? “ Au pied de Vesuve ” is 
rendered “ at the foot of the Vesuve ” (p. 52); 
‘ ‘ la batel§e d’herbe,” ‘ 1 a boat-full of herbs ” (p. 
55); “la place au soleil” as “the /canny 
place ” (p. 120); “ souvenir ” becomes “ remem¬ 
brance,” instead of “ reminisoence ” ; and 
“ environs ” “ vicinity,” instead of “ neighbour¬ 
hood ”; “ panel ” always has to nn’s ; while 
the title of poor Mr. Bramley’s picture is dis¬ 
torted almost out of recognition as “ Foogsach 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have issued an 
English edition of La Mode Pratiqtte, under the 
title of Fashions of To-day. We mention it 
here because of the admirable coloured plates, 
which are reproduced from photographs by 
some new process known as “ helio-chromie.” 


THE STAGE. 


A Vaudeville matinee, to which many long- 
suffering people repaired on Tuesday, was 
managed with an extraordinary absence of 
despatch or reasonable punctuality—so much 
so that we were ourselves unable to witness the- 
oompletion of a performance which had begun 
ridiculously late. There were two pieces in the 
afternoon’s bill. The first was Mr. Justin 
Huntley McCarthy’s translation of “The 
Caprice,” by Alfred de Musset. It is a piece of 
work gracefully and dexterously executed, and 
does Mr. McCarthy nrtich credit, though we 
admit that we would fain see him grappl'ng 
with the difficulties of original work. “The 
Caprice,” by reason of the slender nature of its 
material, can never hold spellbound the average 
British audience; but its occasional perform¬ 
ance, or its performance before selected and 
appreciative audiences, is to be desired and 
looked for. Work so dainty and so delicate 
must somewhere or other find appropriate 
place. The piece was played with intelligence, 
and, in virtue of its very slightness, it demands 
much from its interpreters. Miss May Whitley 
played with admirable naturalness and sim¬ 
plicity the part of the young wife who more or 
less successfully represses a tendency to be 
jealous. Miss Manon Lea, whose comedy is 
always entertaining and individual—the result 
of an original insight—was very acceptable as 
the young woman of the world who proffers her 
good offices to the wife, and Betties things as 
satisfactorily as they are likely to be settled 
between' a woman who is over sensitive and a 
man who is over frivolous. Mr. Jan Robertson 
is too austere, not to say too ascetic, looking to 
be in his place as the extremely susceptible 
young man. He was chosen ill for the part; 
but he played, of course, not uninteUigently. 
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A translation by Mrs. Hugh Bell of a thing 
from the Swedish by Alfhild Agrell was 
perhaps the main motive of the matinee. The 
original piece—to which, doubtless, Mrs. Hugh 


ugh Bell of a thing to French composers in the scheme distinguishes 
Alfhild Agrell was it from that of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel; but 
of the matinee. The though the music of Massenet, Messager, 
loubtless, Mrs. Hugh Cheminade, Godard, may be graceful and pleas- 


Bell has done justice—is, like most Scandinavian ing, it will not bear comparison with that of 
work so far as we are privileged to know it, a Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. The pro- 
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sombre study of the bad relations existing gramme included a quaint duet, “ Fierezza si with Marginal Notes giving in detail the origin of the 
between a man and his wife. The husband in Vaga, by Legronzi (162o), and another by several parte, and the date of their incorporation. There is 
the present instance is naively and even stupidly Dalayrac, also two simple but graceful songs ^b^rtM-made*™™ 554 notes on 4116 n “ rsin ’ rrint « d on 

egotistieai. The faults are all his own —cela va by Hervey, and an elegant one by Tosti. Mrs. . mSTI. . 1 — __ ... 

tans dire —and the lady is blameless. The Oudin has a powerful voice, and sings with UwQueen’a Printos^w^tadinpaper” ° n 

gallantry of the average Scandinavian author intelligence; but the quality of the tone was - 


is, indeed, amazing and admirable. He is still, 
perhaps, the unconscious victim of his first 
illusions. That it is just possible for a woman 
to be other than charming, and for a man to 
be other than a tyrant and extremely unin¬ 
telligent to boot—that is something which, 
seemingly, it has not entered into the heart 
of the Scandinavian dramatist to conceive. 


somewhat hard, and the intonation was not 
always perfect. M. Oudin sang in an artistic 
manner, though Gounod’s “ Le Vallon ” was 
exaggerated in sentiment. He gave an 
extremely refined reading of Grieg’s Wagnerish 
but interesting “ Ein Schwann ” song. 

Mr. Frederic Griffiths gave a Flute Becital at 
the Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening. His 


Accordingly—to the unprejudiced observer of tone is good, and he plays with much taste and 
the world—the Scandinavian dramatist is wont refinement; if he has a fault, it is, indeed, that 


to appear as unduly burdened with an inappro¬ 
priate mission, and to have in his character¬ 
drawing the exaggerations of the faddist. 

Mr. Beauchamp, Miss Elizabeth Robins, and the instrument, have helped to bring it some- 
Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) did all that intelli- what into discredit. Mr. Griffiths, assisted by 
gent interpretation could do for the piece. Mr. Septimus Webbe, gave a highly satisfactory 

The forthcoming volume of Mr. Pinero’s 
plays will be “ Lady Bountiful,” to be followed 
by “ The Magistrate.” 


of being over careful. Cherubini’s cynical (Size si 
remark about the flute, and the unsatisfactory real ter in 
attempts of some amateurs to extort music from 
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‘ The Magistrate.” 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


performance of Bach’s delightful Sonata in 
E flat for flute and pianoforte. The pro¬ 
gramme included a light Suite for flute by Mr. 
German, accompanied by the composer. Miss 
Hannah Jones and Mr. A. L. Oswald were 
successful as vocalists. 

A Vocal Recital was given by Miss Evangeline 
Florence and Miss Marguerite Hall at St. James’s 


Sir C. Hat.tJ . commenced a series of Schubert Ha ^ 0I t Wednesday afternoon. The former has 


Recitals last Friday week at St. James’s Hall. a Phasing and well-trained voice, ai 
As a rule, it is not wise to give programmes one of exceptionally high comps 

consisting entirely of the works of one com- sang songs by Schubert, Gi 

poser; but an afternoon with Schubert is so Schumann in a most artistic manner, 
fascinating that, while listening to him one Jean Gerardy played some short solos, 
forgets that, though in his way, as marvel- T“ e Philharmonic Concert, on 
Ions a genius as Beethoven, his music lacks ““7 evening, was one of .considerable 


a pleasing and well-trained voice, and, more¬ 
over, one of exceptionally high compass. Miss 
Hall sang songs by Schubert, Grieg, and 
Schumann in a most artistic manner. Master 


The fifth Philharmonic Concert, on Wednes¬ 
day evening, was one of .considerable interest, 


the organic structure and evolutionary power ttn ”> moreover, one in which all the solo 

v:. n.^.1 ___ • nflrfnrmfirfl n.nH vonulinfa worn la/lino 


of his great contemporary. Sir Charles is 
giving Schubert’s works in chronological order, 
and the “ heavenly ” lengths are at any rate not 
noticeable in the early ones. Why did he not 
play one of the four Sonatas recently published 
in the Breitkopf and Hiirtel edition P The pro¬ 
gramme included the two Sonatas in B (Op. 


performers and vocalists were ladies. 
Fraulein Wietrowetz gave an admirable 
reading of the Mendelssohn Concerto, but she 
would do well to imitate Dr. Joachim rather 
than Signor Sarasate as to the pace of the 
Finale. i:‘he was recalled at the close several 
times, but wisely refused the encore. Miss i 
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147) and A minor (164), written in 1817, and Dora Bright played a Fantasia for pianoforte, 
the lovelv “Moments Musicaux.” The nianist, with orchestral accompaniment of her own 


the lovely “Moments Musicaux.” The pianist 
played with much taste and refinement, appear¬ 
ing to the greatest advantage in the last-named 
pieces. Fraulein Fillunger gave an artistic 
rendering of some of the composer’s finest 
songs, in which she was admirably accompanied 
by Sir C. Halle. 

Master Otto Hegner, who attracted consider¬ 
able notice two or three seasons back, has 


with orchestral accompaniment of her own 
composition ; it is bright and c’everly written, 
but not in any way remarkable. The sisters 
Ravogli made their first appearance since their 
return from America. Signorina Giulia sang 
with much dramatic force an air from Mozart’s 
“ Clemenza di Tito,” and for an encore the 
“ Che Faro ” ; the latter was finely rendered, 
but the vocalist must beware of exaggeration. 


returned to London, and on Monday afternoon Signorina Sofia sang an air of Rossini, and 
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at St. James’s Hall went through a programme J^ me 
ambitious enough to satisfy a pianist twice his Gowe 
age. In the Liszt transcription of Bach’s great . ° u 
Organ Fugue in A minor, the talented youth m 
displayed good technique and excellent produc¬ 
tion of tone—full and without a trace of hard¬ 
ness. The performance of Beethoven’s ‘ ‘ Appas- 
sionata ” Sonata was one of considerable An £ 
promise: the playing was full of life, though 0 f m 


joined her sister in “ Quis est homo.” Mr. 
Cowen gave a careful though somewhat too 
calculated a reading of Brahms’s Symphony 
in F. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

An Historical Reoital, illustrating tho progress 
of music for keyboard instruments from the 


it lacked the necessary depth of feeling and fifteenth to the nineteenth century, will be 
dignity. So far as Master Hegner is concerned, given by Mr. J. H. Bonawitz at Princes’ Hall 
it is decidedly an advantage for him not to have on Saturday afternoon, May 21. Analytical 
the head and heart of a person of ripe years; and hi?* uical comments will be offered by Mr. 
but it would be wise of those who have the Edgar F. J. Jacques. 

framing of the programmes to select works of - - 

a less oxacting kind. Tue “Variations POPULAR EDITION 

Soricuses” of Mendelssohn were performed i-argo -ito, with portrait, "price s<l. 

with skill and spirit. There was a large and JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 
appreciative audience. with two KsMiys by MAZZINI: “TITOUGHTS on 

Mr. and Mrs. Oudin gave the first of a series democracy " and “ tue duties of man." 

of three Vocal Recitals at Princes’ Hall on Loxdok : Alexander a shepheard, 

Tuesday afternoon. The prominence accorded si **» w, Fubxival Stbzkt, e.c. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 

London: Great New Street, E.C.; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and New York. 

BY BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 

(Hon. Mrs. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE). 

Crown 8 to, 6». 

JONQUILLE; 

Or, THE SWISS SMUGGLE E. 

Translated from the French of T. COMBE. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GRISONS INCIDENTS 
IN OLDEN TIMES. 

With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6e. 

ENGELBERG, and other Verses. 

London : PERCTVAL & CO., Kino Stbket, Covrnt Garden. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1*. 6d., post free. 

'I'HE FATE of the DEAD: an Address 

A to Laymen By Thomas Clarke, M.l). 

“ An var.tvat and thoughtful discourse, written to defend and enforco 
the doctrines of Christianity nguinst modem scientific scepticism and 
religious apathy.”—i'cohuuan 

*• Au intensely thoughtful and carefully ooniidcreddn^uirg/^ 
London: F. Norqate, 7, King Street, Covent Carden. 

Fourth Edition.—3s. 

DKOTOPLA.SM : Physical Life and Law. 

XT Dj LIONEL BEALE, F.ttA 

11 ark! soa k Sons, Pall Mall. 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S 

NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

Second Edition of Mr. C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 

HIS SISTER’S HAND. By C. J. Wills. 3 vols., 

crown 8vo, price 31i. 6d. 

“ We can only advise novel readers to take their fill as soon a s may be of the feast provided.”— Athenaeum, 

“The novel is a good novel, an entertaining novel, an interesting novel, smart enough and witty enough to please any¬ 
body.” — Scotsman. 

“ Bright, fascinating story, and quite unique in its surprising conclusion .”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The plot is exciting to a degree.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ It is lively and distinctly worth reading; only on no account glance on to the end .”—Scottish Leader. 

“ Clever, creepy, weird, and incomprehensible. The reader will find plenty to interest him and hold him in thrall in Mr. 
Wills’ novel.”— Academy. 

By CLARA LEMORE. 

A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara Lemore, 

Author of “ A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vole., crown 8vo, price 3ls. 6d. 

“ An uncommonly good novel with a strong plot so excellently devised that the reader cannot possibly imagine how the 
denouement will come about in satisfactory fashion .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ An exceptionally interesting, well-constructed story/*— Liverpool Mercury. 

“ A book with plenty of life and energy in its pages, and will be enjoyed by everyone into whose hands it falls.” 

Scottish Leader. 

Fifth Edition of FLORENCE MARBYAT’S BOOK. 

THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence Marryat. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3e. 6d. 

“ RITA’S” NEW BOOK. 

BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by “ Rita,” Author 

of “Dune Durian,” “ My Lady Coquette,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price So. 6d. 

By C. J. WILLS. 

IN and ABOUT BOHEMIA. By C. J. Wills, Author 

of “ The Pit Town Coronet,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 

By CLARA LEMORE. 

A HARVEST of WEEDS. By Clara Lemore. New 

and Cheapfr Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

“ A strongly told and very readable story.An excellent, exciting novel .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A thrilling love story gives life to the book.”— Standard. 

“ The plot is intricate, and the style free and easy.Facile delineation of charact. r.”— Morning Post. 

“An agreeably written story, and contains two remarkably well-drawn studies of character.This portion of the 

narrative is exceedingly well told .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

By RICHARD FRYCE. 

AN EVIL SPIRIT. By Richard Pryce, Author of 

“ Mias Maxwell’s Affections,” “ The Ugly Story of Miss Weatherby.” New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

By RICHARD PRI CE. 

JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce, Author of 

“ Mias Maxwell's Affection*," “ The Ugly Story of Min Weatherby.” New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., orown 
8vo, price 8e. 6d. 

By H. HERMAN. 

EAGLE JOE: the Story of a Wild-West Iago. By 

H. HERMAN. With Frontispiece. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

By THOMAS COBB. 

THE WESTLAKES. A New Novel in One Volume. 

By THOMAS COBB, Author of “ On Truat,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO. beg to announce that on the 
21st inst. they will publish a New Three Volume Novel entitled ,' " NO 
COMPROMISE," by HELEN F. HETHERINGTON and Rev. H. D. 
BURTON, Authors of "Paul Nugent." 

GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., Ltd., Chabing Cross Road, London; 

And at all Booksellers ami Bookstalls. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE BEFOHMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. 8. MIALL. 

Daily Hews says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Beligious Equality in England.” 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Euknival Street, E.C. 


The Antotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Antotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, Ac., of Portraite by Holl, E.A., 
Ouiees, R.A ; Pettie, E.A.; Prinsep, A.B.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “ Spring,” by Herbert Draper, &c., 4c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Antotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatloan, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WindaorCastle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post bee to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Slxpenoe, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VoL VI., No. 5.-MAY.-1*. 6d. not. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Number*), 18*. 6d., poet free. 
Contexts. 

G. DUNN—THE NASAL SONANT. 

J. W. MACK AIL-NOTES on GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

F. G. TUCKERr—NOTES on AE8CHYLUS. 

F. W. THOMAS and H. D. DARBYSHIRE—ON the FORMS of the 
NEGATIVE “NE.” 

E. C. MARCHANT-ON the TEXT of TI1UC. VII. 

W. It. PATON-THE TWO ISLANDS called I KAROS 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. R. C. SEATON, and J. D. ON DR. BAY 
FIELD’S “THEORY of CONDITIONAL SENTENCES.’' 

R. ELU8-THE CORSINI MS. of the CULEX. 

C. II. TURNER-TWO EARLY LISTS of 8. CYPRIAN'S WORKS. 
A PELT'S I)E XENOPHONE. J. Cook Wilson. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTE8. 

ARCHAEOLOGY— 

Murray's History of Greek Sculpture. A. Micuallis. 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

David Nutt, 270 and 271, Strand. 


To H.K.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


gOUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL PIES. Alio, 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rjpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, ^nd otlior 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. ~ 

SOU! ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

RKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balance*,when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchaeed and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit*, and allow* Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Rayknscroft Manager. 

UOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

J-JL TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

free on 
[onager. 


The BIllKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, lwret f 
application. Francis Ravrxschoit, Manat 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 

By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., 

Joint Author of •* Argentine Ornithology.'* 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 16a. 

“Mr. Alfred R. Wallace in HA TURE eays: “ This volume is, bo far as the present miter 
knows, altogether unique among books on natural history. Never has the present writer 
derived so much pleasure and instruction from a book on the habits and instincts of animals. 
He feds sure that it will long continue to be a storehouse of facts and observations of the 
greatest value to the philosophical naturalist, while to the general reader it will rank as the 
most interesting and delightful of modem books on natural history.” 

RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 

By E. B. LANIN. 

Reprinted with Revisions, from the FomlghUg Review. 

Demy 8vo, 14s. 

Mrs. Stjspniak in the NATIONAL 0B8ERVER says: “E. B. Lanin’s ‘Russian 
Characteristics * is one of the cleverest and moat brilliant books on Russia that has been written 

for many yean.Whether he suggest or mislead, he invariably charms you with his excellent 

gift of observation and narrative.He is a very keen observer, who has seen much, and rend 

much .....His every fact is correct; his every illustration is undoubtedly authentic; there is 
always some truth at the bottom of his sharpest censures.” 

STUDIES AT LEISURE. 

By W. L. COURTNEY, 

Author of “ Studies: Old and New,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 6e. 

The WORLD says; “ We welcome Mr. Courtney's 1 Studies at Leisure,’ a volume of essay 8 

of conspicuous and various merit.Those who are acquainted with Mr. Courtney’s earlier 

works will not require to be told that in the present collection, whatever subject may be under 
consideration, they will find themselves confronted by the criticisms of an extremely 
accomplished scholar and a philosophical thinker of unusual depth and grasp of mind.” 

A MIRROR OF THE TURF; 

Or, the Machinery of Horseracing Revealed; showing: the Sport 
of Kings as it is To-day. 

By LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 

Crown 8vo, 8«. 

FROM SINNER TO SAINT; 

Or, Character Transformations. 

Being a few Biographical Sketches of Historic Individuals whose Moral Lives underwent a ! 

Remarkable Change. 

By JOHN B. BAILEY. i 

Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. j 

W. H. MALLOCK. ‘ 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 

8 vola., crown 8vo. 


' Xt.i ! iced;. 


MABEL E. WOTTON. 

A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. 

By MABEL E. WOTTON. i 

Crown 8vo. [This dag. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “JACK SKEFFINGTON.” 

HORSLEY ORANGE: a Sporting Tale. 

By GUY GRAVENHIL. ) 

2 vole., crown 8vo. > 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH sayB: “ ‘Horsley Grange* is far better than the ordinary ! 
steeplechasing, fox hunting, slangy novel, and clearly belongs to the school of which Wlivtc 1 

Melville and Hawley 8mart have been the leading professors.It is never strained for undue I 

effect, but told in the language of a sportsman.” 

A NEW EDITION. 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 

By OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

CROWN EDITION 18 NOW COMPLETE. 

In 17 Tola., printed on good paper, from type specially cast (or this Edition, 
and containing 

All the Original IUastrationa by Seymour, Phiz (H. K. Browne), Tenniel, Leech, 
Landseer, Cattermole, Cruikahank, Marcus Stone, Luke Plldea, and others. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 

The Pickwick Papers. With Forty-three Illustrations by Seymour and 

Phiz. 

Nicholas Nickleby. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Dombey and Son. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

David Copperfleld. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Sketches by “ Boz.” With Forty Illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. With Seventy-five Illustrations by George 

Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

Barn&by Budge : a Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With Seventy-eight 

Illustrations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

Oliver Twist and A Tale of Two Cities. With Twenty-four fflustra- 

tlona by Cruikahank and Sixteen by Phiz. 

Bleak House. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Little Dorrit. With Forty Hlustrations by Phiz. 

Our Mutual Friend. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
American Notes; Pictures from Italy: and A Child’s History of 

ENGLAND. With Sixteen Hluetrationa by Marcus Stone. 

Christmas Books and Hard Times. With Illustrations by Landseer, 
Macliee, Stanfield, Leech, Doyle, F. Walker, &c. 

Christmas Stories and Other Stories, including Humphrey’s Clock. 

With Hluetrationa by Da!riel, Charles Green, Mahoney, Phiz, Cattermole, arc. 

Great Expectations; Uncommercial Traveller. With Sixteen Hlos- 

trationz by Marcus Stone. 

Edwin Drood and Beprinted Pieces. With Sixteen Illustrations by 

Lnke Filde* and F. Walker. 

Uniform with above in size and binding. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Added at the request of numerous subscribers. 

The Dickens Dictionary: a Key to the Characters and Principal 

Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. 

The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices; No Thoroughfare; The 

PERILS of CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS. By Cuaklcs Dickzss and Wiljux 
Collins. With Illustrations. 

%• These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the first time. 

THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

37 vols., small crown 8vn, 87s.; separate vols., Is. each. 

Sartor Besartus. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 

French Bevolution: a History. 3 vols. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 5 vols. With Portrait of 

Oliver Cromwell. 

On Heroes and Hero Worship and the Heroic in History. 

Past and Present. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 7 vols. 

The Life of Schiller, and Examination of his Works. With 

Portrait. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

Wilheim Moister. 3 vols. 

Life of John Sterling. With Portrait. 

History of Frederick the Great. 10 vols. 

Translations from Museeus, Tieck, and Bichter. 2 vols. 

The Early Kings of Norway; Essay on the Portrait of Knox. 

Or in Set*, 37 vols. in 18, 37s. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 

The Six-Shilling Edition is still to be luvl. 


A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 

CROSS CURRENTS: a Novel. 

By MARY A. DICKENS. 

Crown 8TO. ; rrnhj. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

I DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 

| EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL of RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 

! HARRY RICHMOND. 


SANDRA BELLONI. 

YITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMPS CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT; 
and FARINA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


ranted by ALEXANDER * SHKFHEABD. Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lone; Published hy HENBY YILLHB8, T7, Chanoery Lane, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By ! 

E. J. GOODMAN. Author of “ Too Curious,” Ac. With l 
86 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 7«. 6d. 

The book describes, with many practical details, a new ! 
Circular Tour through the hitherto little known but most I 
beautiful scenery of South-West Norway. | 

HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. 

By FRANK ARCHER. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top 
Os. 

“ Am a record and criticism of past productions the book has 
real value.”— Athenaeum* 

HOW to TIE SALMON FLIES. By 

Captain J. H. HALE. With about 70 Wood Engraving! 
of Salmon Flics. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

“ Captain Hale has, in short, supplied us with the best work 
on the tying of salmon flies yet produoed.”— Field. 

THE RACE HORSE, HOW to BUY, 

TRAIN, and RUN HIM. By Lieutenant-Colonel WAR- 
BURTON, RE. Ilhutrated, crown Svo, doth. 83 . 

THE MAOIO INK, and other Tales. 


By WII.L1AM BLACK. 
(First issue in book form } 


1 vol., crown 8vo, clotli, As. 

[May 81. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. . 

LORO RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Special Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol., demv 8vo, cloth, One Guinea. 

“ The letters are readable and lively. They are the work of a shrewd observer.”— Times, 

;; Dorf Randolph is never dull.”— Daily Chronicle. “ His diversified and agreeable pages.”— World. 

Lord Randolph’s pages are full of diversified adventures and experience, from any pait of which interesting extracts 
could be collected. A thoroughly attractive book.”—7>ai/y Telegraph. 

THE EARL of DERBY. By George Saintsbury. New Volume 

of the “ Queen'. Prime Minute. ” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 03. 
i . ‘‘ Mr. S&intebnry's historical narrative is dear, accurate, and ducriminetisg, and his personal estimate of Lord Derby 1. 

! brilliant, appreciative, end just."— Tina. 

THE LIFE of LIEUT. GENERAL Sir HENRY EVELYN WOOD. 

By CHARLE8 WILLIAMS, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Photogravure Portrait, Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 14s. 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. By Sir 0. Gavan Duffy. 

With Photogravure Portraits of Mr. and Mr.. Carlyle. 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth. . [.VmI week. 

LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES KEENE, the “Punch” 

Artist. By GEORGE BOME8 LAYARD, B.A. With Portrait and 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustrations, 
including 16 Photogravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 2 is. [In a few day*. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 260 copies for England and America, demy 4to boards, with Extra Illus¬ 
trations, Three Guineas net. 

CONSTANTINE, the Last EMPEROR of the GREEKS. The 

Conqufst of Constantinople by the Turks (a.d. 1463) ; after the latest Historical Researches. By CHEDOMIL 
MIJATOVICH, formerly Serv ian Minister at the Court of 8t. James. Illustrated. Crown Svo, gilt top, cloth, It. 6d. 
‘‘Mr. MJiatovich’s straightforward, lurid narrative, which will be accepted as a scholarly contribution to an attractive 
department of historical research.”— (Jlohe. 


THE FEVEB of LIFE By Fergus 

HUME, Author of “A Creature of the Night,” Ac. 
S vda, crown Svo, doth, ale. . May *8. 

THE TERRIBLE 0ZAR. By Count 

A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Captain PILMORE. 
2 vols , cro w n Svo, cloth, 21s. [June 1. 


THE 


PREACHERS OF 

BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 

MESSAGES to the MULTI- 

TUDE: being Ten Representative Sermons selected at 
Mentone, and Two Unpublished Addresses delivered on 
Memorable Occasions. By the Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, i 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 0 d. 


AGE.—- FEW VOLUMES. 

BY CANON KNOX LITTLE. 

THE JOURNEY of LIFE. By 

Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


JUST READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA: the 

Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. By JULIUS M. PRICE, ; 
F.R.G.8. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimiles, and 160 Hlustrations. Route Map. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA. By W. Barnes 

STEVEN I, Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of Count Tolstoi and the Author. , 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. , 

•* It is hard to realise that in the very heart of one of the great powers of Europe there are from fourteen to sixteen 
millions of people in absolute want of the necessaries of life, and dependent upon measures of relief for continued existence.” 

The Usitkd States Minister at St. Petersburg in the North American He vine. 

A HISTORY of WATER COLOUR PAINTING in ENGLAND. 

By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. New Volume of Poynter’s Series of Handbooks of Art. Illustrated with 34 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, doth, 5t*. 

“In these pages biography and criticism are gracefully blended, and the rise and progress of water-colour painting 
in this country is clearly traced.”— Speaker. 


Being the English Edition of La Mode Pratique. 

No. I. NOW READY, price Half-a-Crown. 

A New High-Claes Monthly Qluatrated Magazine 
for Gentlewomen. 

“A work of art as well as of fashion, the illustrations, 
especially those in colours, being simply admirable. At 
present, at any rate, we have nothing in England like it.” 

Daily Tcleyraph. 

Mrs. Sala says of No. 1:—“Speaking of fashionable 
feminine attire, we should advise every woman who considers 
it her first duty in life to be thoroughly well dressed to order 
the new magazine, Fashions of To-day.” — Sola's Journal. 

A NEW , UNIFORM , AXI) CHEAP REVISED 
MONTHLY ISSUE OF 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS 


COMPLETE GUIDE to the WORLD’S TWENTY-NINE METAL 

MONETARY SYSTEMS *, also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold* Silver, and Inconvertible Paper on 
the Unit of Weight System. With Aids to the Construction of the Science of Money. By JOHN IIENRY NORMAN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


at 

3b. 6d. per Volume. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 

With Portrait of the Author. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ WORKS. New and Complete 

Riverside Edition is now ready. 13 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Four Guineas. 

LARGE-PATER EDITION. Twenty^five Copies only. Fourteen Guineas net (nearly all sold.) 

“ The Riverside Edition will take its natural place on library shelves side by side with the collected writings of his friend 
Mr. Lowell.”— Times, April 18, 1802 ^3 columns). 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. KILMENY. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Notes and News. 

Tiie Forthcoming Magazines . • . • 

University Jottings. 

Original Verse: “A Knot of Hair,” by Mici 

Field. 

Magazines and Reviews . . 

The Bodleian Library .... 

Selected Foreiqn Books .... 

Correspondence— 

The Decipherment of the Ilittite Inscriptions , by 
Savce ; The Trojan 1 Tar, by Sir George Coe 
“ Potatoe. ” in Shakspere , by H. A. Evans . 

Appointments for Next Week 
Current Scientific Literature . • • 

Correspondence : — 

Discoveries in a Buddhist Stupa in Southern India , by 

Dr. James Burgess .... 

Science Notes. 

Philology Notes. 

Meetings of Societies .... 

Goodyear’s Grammar ok the Lotus, by Dr. E. B. 

Tylor . 

The Royal Academy, II., by Claude Phillips 
Correspondence:— 

Aegean Pottery in Egypt, by Cecil Turr 
Notes on Art and Archaeology . 

Htagk Notes. 

Music ok the Week, by J. S. Shkdlock 


Prof. 

The 


^TYPEWRITING and SHORTHAND 

A- WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 


VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translation*—Mins ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, S W. 


rpYPE-WRITING.—Every Description of 

A- Work. Literary, Scientific, Ac .undertaken. Orders carefully 
and promptly attended to. Moderate Terms. Extra Copies at reduced 
rates.—Miss Thomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, S.W. 


CATALOGUE. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURIST'S GUIDE BOOK8. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., S7. Soho Suiakk. London, W 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14. HENBIF.TTA BTRVCT oovnew ntnnnu _ 


-—, 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C., are 
tV iole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENUL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 

■tennilv lnmvniinu riam.nrl v.. ,1.1. :_ n _1 ,_. > 


L V"a k h 1 AUTBrupeincuii, ®c., aiessrs. nnuMJiuwH 

*. LU * ii a T« Die latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


SECOND EDITION, price Is. 6d. f post free. 

THE FATE of the DEAD: an Address 

A- to Ltymen. By Thomas Clarks:, M.D. 

Ijoughtful discourse, written to defend and enforce 
tlie doctrines of Christianity against modem scientific scepticism and 
religious apathy. —Scotsman 

** An intensely thoughtful and carefully considered inquiry/’ 
_Dondon: F. Noboate, 7. King Street, Covent Garden. 1 * 1 *"** 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

Library. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 


BPAMISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Boohs gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Price*. 

LISTS (illATIS AND Po*T FREE. 


MUDIE’S KAN CHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with thin Library. 


mrDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

41, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Chcapside, E.C. 


0 


RIENTAL CONGRESS, 1892. 


Box. Pkkmdiwt-H.II.H. the PUKE of CONNAUGHT, K.G., Ac. 
President —Prof. MAX MULLER. 

Presidents or Sections— 

India— Lord REAY. 

ARYAK-Prof. CORVELL. 

Archaic Greece & the East—T he Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P 
China and the Far East— Sir THOMAS WADE, G.C.M.G. 
Assyrian—T he Rev. Professor SAYCE, M.A. 

Semitic— Professor W. ROBERTSON SMI til, M.A. 
AusTRALiAN-Slr ARTHUR GORDON, K.C.M.G. 
Anthropological— E. B. TYLOR. D.C.L 
Egyptian— P. LE PAGE RENOUF, Esq. 

The CONGRESS will meet in LONDON, SEPTEMBER 5th— 12th- 
Applications for Membership (price £1; Ladies, 10s.) to be made to 
the lion. Treasurer, 22, Albemarle Street 
The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered by Professor MAX 
MULLER, on MONDAY, Sept. 5m, at 11 a.m. 

The’ Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE will deliver his ADDRESS on 
TUESDAY, 8ept. 6th. or THURSDAY, Sept. 8rn. 


T3RITI8H ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, Burlington, House, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
EDINBURGH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 3rd. 
President-Elect— 


Sir ARCHIBALD OEIKIE, LL.D., D.Sc., For. Sec. R S., F.R.8.E., 
F.G 8., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS —Authors are re¬ 
minded that the acceptance of Memoirs, and the days on which they 
are to be read are, as far as possible, determined by Oreanising Com¬ 
mittees for tho several Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. 
Memoirs should be sent to the Office of the Association. 

Information about local arrangements may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Edinburgh. 

G. Griffith, Assistant General Secretary. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

J-\i BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT (May 24) at 3 o’clock, Professor R.C. JEBB. M.P. 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “SOME ASPECTS of GREEK 
POETRY." Half-a-Gulnea the Course. 


THURSDAY (May 26), »t 3 oclock, R. G. MOULTON, Esq., M.A., 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “FAUST." Half-a-Guinea. 


SATURDAY (May 28). Professor II. MARSH ALL WARD, F.RS. 
-of THREE LECTURES on “SOME MODERN DIS¬ 


COVERIES in* AGRICULTURE and FOREST BOTANY.' 
Guinea. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


pjOYAL GE0GRAP1 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held (brpermlMion of the 
Chancellor and Senate) in the HAUL of the UNIVERSITY of 

LONDON, BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, Mar 33kd at 

3.-0 r.a. Tlie Right lion. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.I, Ac., 

* The'B i’nNER will’'take place at tho WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W , at 7 o clock 
on the same day. 

The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, President, in the Chair. 
Dinner charge. 218. Tickets to lie obtained, and places taken, at 
1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W. Friends of Fellows are also 
admissible to tho Dinner. 


r ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, 

JlJ s W.—NOTICE.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of thcMEMBERS of the London Library will be held in 
the READING ROOM, on THURSDAY, June 2nd, 1892, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Roiir. Harrison, Sec. and Libn. 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—Tlie ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN—fi, PALL MALL EA8T— 
from 10 till 6. Admittance Is. Catalogue Is. 

Alfred D. Fripp, R.W.8., Secretary. 


ABERDAEE HALL of RESIDENCE 

XJL for WOMEN STUDENTS ATTENDING the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Executive Committee are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the i* 0 Ht of PRINCIPAL. ...... . . 

Tlie salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal will be required to 
enter on her duties in Scptcmlfr, IKK. . . , 

Applications, with copies of not less than three recent testimonials, 
to he sent not later than J one 4 th, to the Hon. Secretary. 

For further information apply to tho Hon. Secretary, Abcrdarc 
Hall, Cardiff._____ 


piRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


The Council of Firth College propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £250 a year, with half the Fees of 
his Classes. Duties to commence in October next. Names of Candi¬ 
dates to be sent in not later than June 8 th. Particulars on applica¬ 
tion to the Registrar, F irth Colleg e.__ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

U ABERYSTWYTH. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


1 invite applications for the APPOINTMENT of MASTER 
I) (Normal Master). Salary £200.—Full particulars of 
. “ ’ the C 


The Conned 

of METHOD -•**‘**i - —• . 

duties, Ac., may be obtained from the Kkuim-kah, at the College, to 
whom applications, together with copies of Testimonials, must be sent 
on or before Jure 6th. _ 


H 


IGH SCHOOL of DUNDEE. 


WANTED, a LADY SUPERINTENDENT for the Girls’ High 
School, who must >>e qualified to take part when necessary in the 
teaching of the Advanced (’lasses. Salary £150. rising (4. £ 200 . Appli¬ 
cations, with 24 Copies of Printed Testimonials, must In: lodged with 
the Secretary on or l*ef«»re 31st May. Printed statement as to duties, 


&«• may be obtained from the Secret\rv. Candidates may see tho 
Hector at the High School ou Tuesdays ami Thursdays, from 2 to 


4 p.m. 


1, Bank-street, Dundee. 


A. W. Ccmmino, Secretary. 


Fourth Edition.— 5s. 


T3R0T0PLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

JT By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. 


UARRiboN & Sons fcl’all Mall. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 

IN the ROAR of the SEA: a Tale of 4 

the Cornish Coart. By S. BARING-QOULD, Author of 
“John Herring,” “ Urith.” &c. 8 vols. 

“ Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is uo 
halting in the development of the story. Altogether this is one of the 
best Imagined and most enthralling stories the author of ‘ Mehalah ’ j 
has produced.’— Saturday Review. , 

“ Even the creator of * Mehalah ’ lias seldom drawn a stronger and 
finer woman than Judith Trevisa."— Athenaeum. 


BUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, and 

other Verses. By BUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post ‘ 
8vo. printed by Constable on laid paper, rough edges, 
buckram, gilt top, 6e. 

The large First Edition of this hook having been exhausted on 


publication , a Second Edition will be ready in a Jew days. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 

(More, Maurice, Kingsley, Carlyle, Raskin, &c.). By 
H. de B. GIBBINS, M.A., Author of “ The Industrial 


History of England.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ The sketches have a particular interest and educational valuo." j 

Scotsman. 


THE RURAL EXODUS : the Problem 

of the Village and the Town. By P. ANDEB60N 
GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CARDINAL MANNING’S LIFE. 

CARDINAL MANNING: a Biography. 

t> 1 ttt ... hwb aw ar a xxtjav _1__a ntvt:. 


By A. W. HUTTON, M.A. With Portrait and Biblio¬ 
graphy. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

“A literary portrait, palpitating with life, written with studious 
simplicity and chastity of style, by a hand which has the touch of an 
artist,”— Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 1 

THE KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una \ 


TAYLOR, Author of “ The City of Sarras.” 2 vols., 21s. 

THE POISON of ASPS. By B. Orton 

PROWSE. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE: a Romance 

of the Isle of Wight. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3a. Gd. 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Street, W.O. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., Illustrated, price 12s. 

TABAMATIC WORKS and MINOR 

JLJ POEMS. By Henry John Smith. 

Niemeyer. 


ENGLAND’S GOD the BIBLE’S BAAL. 

J_J A Challenge to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Id. 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 


Digitized by 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

Google 


18, Boyal Crescent , BATH. — Library of the late 
Judge FALCONEIl. 

M essrs, horton brothers beg 

to announce that they have been favoured with instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY.M at 26, at the above address, 
tho Interesting and Valuable LIBRARY of the late Judge 
FALCONER, consisting of, amongst other desirable Works, a Portion 
of the Works of tlie F.arlv English Text Society, Chertsey Worthies, 
Holbein Society, and other Learned Societies— Onnerod s Cheshire, , 
Reprint. 20 Parts, complete, with other County Histories—County l 
Visitations—and other Valuable Books. 


Catalogues will be ready on the 16 th iust., and will be sent to all 
applicants ou receipt of 6a. in stamps by Messrs. Horton Brother** 
Bath. 


Illustrated by Adelbert 
London : William Ridgwat. 16!), Piccadilly, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

1 volume, crown 8vo, wrapper, price fid. 

QADDUCEE verms PHARISEE: a Vin- 

O dlealion of Neo-Materialism. In two Essays. T. Constance 
Naden : a Study in Auto-Monism. II. Pskido-Scikntikic TrnRoRi-M 
By Gkorok M. McCkie, Editor of “Further R cliques of Constance 
Naden." With an Appendix reprinted from “The Journal of Mental 

Scicnoc.” __ 

Bickers & Son 1. L.iccster Square, London,_W.C._ 

READY. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inchcB, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Steves*, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNU8, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at tho Boyal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Foil-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six tinftneus. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 

NEW BOOK8. 


Cloth, small 4to, 5s. 

THE HISTORICAL PRAYER-BOOK 

With Marginal Notes giving in detail the origin of the 
several parts, and the date of their incorporation. There is 
ample space for manuscript notes on the margin. Printed on 
the best rag-made paper. 

A superfine Edition is also in preparation, printed on 
the Queen’s Printers’ new India paper. 

Cloth, 8vo, 6e. 6<L 

THE VARIORUM EDITION of th« 
APOCRYPHA 

With Various Renderings and Readings from the best 
Authorities. 

By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE PSALTER with COMMENTARY. 

From “ The Teacher’s Prayer-book.” 

By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 

(8ize 8$ by 7 bv 1 inches.) Printed in two characters: the 
Psalter in English type; the Commentary in Long Primer type. 
Prices : 3s. 0d. to ISs. 6 d. 


THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 

Cloth boards, red edges, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

No. 1. 

THE FOUNDATIONS of the BIBLE: 

Studies in Old Testament Criticism. 

By Canon GIRDLES TONE, M.A., 

“ A book of exceeding breadth of learning, and quite ex¬ 
ceptional value .”—Literary Churchman. 

“A mine of strength to the holders of the ancient faith.” 

Globe. 

No. 9. 

THE LAW in the PROPHETS. 

By Professor LEATHE8, D.D., Prebendary of Bt. Paul’s. 
44 A careful work .”—Church Quarterly Review. 

‘‘Most valuable .”—Church Times. 


THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER-BOOK. 

By the Bight Bev. ALFRED BABBY, D.D., 

And a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 

New Edition. 

Numerous Editions. Prices from 3«. 64. 

Also maybe had in superior styles of binding. 

The School Edition, without the Commentary on Psalter and 
the Glossary, price 2s. 6d. 

Retail of all Booksellers. 

EYRE & 8POTTIBWOODE, 

London: Great New Street, E.C.; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and New York. 


Just out, crown 8ro, 258 pp., cloth, 1 vol., 2s. 

rpRE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Mrs. 

JL BENNETT-EDWARD8. 

44 Mr*. Bennett-Edwards need not to apologise for reproducing her 
story after a lai*se of vean. The plot throughout is dexterously woven 

_deftly blended with incidents in ordiuary English country life, and 

altogether forms a most charming tale. She can be heartily com¬ 
mended for the excellent studies her characters undoubtedly are." 

Public Oinnion. 

Also by the same Author, FIFTH EDITION OF 

S AINT MONICA. 2s. 6d. 

44 4 Saint Monica' is a fine and refined emotional work, written 
with great honesty of views and purpose. A perfect psychological 
study. —Count Pail Vasili. 

** In handling the 'difficult subject of the English divorce laws, the 
fine boundaries of tact and refinement are never overstepped. The 
characters are original, clearly and powerfully drawn, and hold.the 
reader's interest from first to last. A book we can most strongly 
recommend to all libraries ."—Leipsiger Corres/>onden 2 Blalt. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROW8MITH. 

London: Sutrtix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Limited. 


In imperial 8vO, Vol. I. (A—H), pp. 856. 

XfODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 

-HJL By FREDERIC BUASE. Containing nearly 8,U00 concise 
Memoirs of persons who have died sinco 1850. With an Index of the 
most interesting matter. 30*. net, carriage free. 

44 As a work of reference the book is just what it should be.” 

_ lime*, 14th April. 

Xctukbton A Worth, Truro. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with two Emays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY <' and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loxdox: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEABD, 
SI urn 22, Fur.vival Stbibt, B.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in 

Central Africa. By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master 
Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original 
Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

44 A simple, straightforward narrative of missionary enter¬ 
prise and endeavour, and a vivid picture of actual life in 
Central Africa.”— Times. 

EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES and FEVERS: 

their Causes and Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory 
Principles. By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Demy 
8 vo, cfoth, 16s. net. 

“The book will find a useful place in the library of all 
sanitarians .”—Glasgow Herald . 

“It will be welcome as a valuable supplement to the 
ordinary text-books of public health, and as a useful book of 
referenoe for all who are interested in the progress of sanitary 
science.”— Scotsman . 

“ Of great utility .”—Manchester Examiner. 

A GUIDE to ELECTORAL CHANGES 

SINCE 1886 (to April, 1892), giving the results of all the 
bye-elections, numbers polled! ana names of new and 
former members, indicating the Party with which each is 
associated. Forming a Supplement to STANFORD’S 
HANDY ATLAS and POLL BOOK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is.: or gratis with any Edition of the Handy Atlas and 
Poll Book (1886, 0e.; 1886, 6s. ; or the two bound in 

1 vol., 10 s. 6d.) 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, 
each 14 inches by 11, engraved in the best style, giving 
the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show the 
latest Political Boundaries ; also an Alphabetical List of 
over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. Size, when shut, inches by 12. 
“Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on 
fine paper, and embodying the results of the latest geo¬ 
graphical researches, this inexpensive atlas is wholly admir¬ 
able .”—European Mail. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES — 

NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1802. With Map, 
and Flans, doth, 2j. each. 

BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited 

and Revised by the Rev. P. H. D1TCHFIELD, M.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. 

Edited and Revised by B. N. WORTH, F.G.8. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. 

TAYLOR, F.L.S., Ac. 


THE WYE and it* NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Second Edition. Edited and Revised by B. N. WORTH, 
F.G.8. 

The Series embraces in addition to the above — 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CORNWALL. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

DEVON, NORTH. 

DEVON, SOUTH. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

ENGLISH LAKES. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

KENT. 


LONDON (THROUGH). 
LONDON (ROUND). 
NORFOLK. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
SURREY. 

SUSSEX. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
WILTSHIRE. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
YORKSHIRE (E. and N. 
RIDINGS). 

YORKSHIRE (W. RIDING). 


BOOKS FOR THE SPRING. 

Btj ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY {Mrs. Fisher). 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 

With 74 Illustration*. 24th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and 

other Lectures. A Sequel to “ The Fairyland of Science.” 
With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

LIFE and her CHILDREN. Glimpses 

of Animal life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. With 
100 Illustrations. 13th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Just published, in deinij 8ro, strongly bound in buckram, 
and printed on good paper, with broad Margin for 
Notes and Additions, price £1 7 s. 6 d. net, 

TEE FIFTH VOLUME OF 

Boole Prices Current. 

Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been 
sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descriptions in 
Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the 
Purchasers, containing from December, 1890, to 
November, 1891. ' —- 

“ Valuable to booksellers and still more so to bookbuyem.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ It will furnish a record of great use and interest to the 
bibliophile .”—Notes and Queries. 

“ Such a publication has long been a desideratum needed by 
booksellers, librarians, and bibliophiles.” 

Trilbner’s Literary Record. 


SECOND EDITION, Revis ed and Enlarged, tastefully 
printed and bound, price 6e. 

William Wordsworth. 

The Story of hia Life: with Critical Remarks 
on hie Writings. 

By JAMES MIDDLETON SUTHERLAND. 

With an Interegtin* Letter from the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P., to the Author. 

“ A modest and valuable biography.”— Si. James's Gazette. 
“A book of very meat interest, for which all lovers of the 
mighty lake poet will be duly grateful.”— frit anil Wisdom. 


Beady this day, in handsome crown 8vo, doth, price 3e. 6d. 

Lex Mundi. 


By ALEXANDER VINCENT. 

Contents. 


Lex Mundi. 

Evolution. 

The Law of Protection. 
The Origin of Laws. 
Law of Teaching. 

The Law of Progress. 
Inherited Education. 
The Making of Laws. 
Classes of Laws. 

Rulers and Leaders. 
The Law of Tyranny. 


Taxation. 

Constructive Power. 
Hereditary Legislation. 
Ownership of Land. 

Degrees of Civilisation. 

The Right of Disturbance. 
Usuiy Laws. 

The Law of Trespass. 

Law of Marriage. 

The Effect of the Law¬ 
making Body. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a. Gd.; or in paper 
covers, price Is. 6d. 

England's Greatest 
National Sin. 

Being Selections and Reflections on our Asiatlo 
Opium Policy and Traffic. 

By H. H. T. OLIEFE, M.A., 

Rector of Hardington- Vaudeville. 

Contents. 

India and the Opium Trade. 1 Important Testimonies. 
Alcohol and Opium Com- | The Pernicious Traffic with 
pared. i China. 

The Malwa Stakes j Medical Opinions. 

The Trade from a Religious The Financial Aspect. 

Point of View. 1 Statistics. 

Our Relations with Bunnah. 1 Ac. Ac. 


Tastefully printed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

That Barber's Boy. 

A Simple Tale Told in Soene and Dialogue. 
By “ ENIGMA COUNTERPOISE.” 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RAGE; or, the 

Great Back-boned Family. With numerous Illustrations. 
6 th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

Ready shortly. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 

SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time 
of the Greeks to the Present Time. With 77 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
8 s. Gd. 

MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. Trans 
lated by Arthur John Butler. Jn 2 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

The reputation of Marbot’s Memoirs, as 
one of the most interesting and readable 
books of the present generation, has been 
speedily gained: it leaped into a well- 
deserved popularity the moment it appeared 
in Paris; its wealth of anecdotes was im¬ 
mediately pillaged by the paragraphs; 
and every journal on the continent noticed 
it at length. It is too late in the day to 
take advantage of the appearance of Mr. 
Butler’s translation to attempt an elaborate 
criticism of a work which has already taken 
so firm a hold of the reading public; but 
there is one aspect of it, as the embodiment 
of the spirit of Napoleon’s Grande Anr.ee, 
which has somewhat escaped notice, and 
which deserves to be examined at some 
length. It is as a raconteur that Marbot 
has been generally admired—as a charming 
story-teller, whose anecdotes are numerous, 
pithy, and pointed. But he is more than a 
mere picker-up of good things circulated in 
the mess-rooms and by the camp-fires: he 
is an ideal representative of the officers who 
imbibed and propagated the military senti¬ 
ment, which succeeded in the army of 
Napoleon to the patriotic sentiment of the 
French Bevolution, and which made it quite 
as invincible to the monarchs of Europe. 
In a notice of Marshal Macdonald’s Recol¬ 
lections in the Academy of March 19, 1892, 
it was remarked that Marbot’s Memoirs 
contained the epopee of the Grande Armee, 
while Macdonald only knew the French 
army of the Revolution, and of Napoleon’s 
decadence. A further perusal of Marbot 
only serves to strengthen this impression; 
and it is as the vivacious exponent of the 
spirit of the Grande Armee that he possesses 
the most serious interest for the historical 
student. Others have chronicled the deeds 
of that army, others have contributed to its 
anecdotic history, others have surpassed 
him in the skilful narration of its military 
achievements; but no one except Marbot 
has so unwittingly but so truly revealed its 
spirit in all its heroism and its weakness. 
Such being the case, it is worth the trouble 
of trying to illustrate the history and causes 
of that spirit from his pages. 

The Grande Armee of Napoleon resembled 
in many points the other famous military 
machines which have influenced the history 
of Europe, such as, for instance, the army 
which Hannibal led across the Alps into 
Italy, the army of Julius Caesar, and the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus. In all alike 
the military spirit of discipline reigned 


supreme; the genius of a great leader 
attached the pnde as well as the interest 
of every officer and soldier to himself; and 
every member felt the importance of the 
due execution of his duty, however humble 
it might be, to the welfare of the whole 
body. Instance after instance of this feel 
ing might be quoted from Marbot’s Memoirs 
The fight at Diirrenstein in 1805, when 
Marshal Mortier refused to desert his men 
in their perilous position (vol. i. p. 179) 
the heroic conduct of the 14th Regiment of 
the Line at the battle of Eylau (vol. i. pp 
264, 265); the indignation of Marbot at 
the threatened flogging of a French prisoner 
of war by the Prussians (vol. i. p. 242) 
and Duroc’s behaviour in his support—all 
show in their different ways the sense of 
military honour entertained by the French 
officers and soldiers of the Grande Armee 
But this feeling of absolute discipline and 
brotherly loyalty cannot be inspired into 
vast body of men in a moment; no perfect 
military machine was ever made in a hurry. 
The Grande Armee of Napoleon was the 
lineal successor of the fourteen armies of the 
Republic, which had sprung into existence 
in 1793, when France was beset with foes on 
every side, who openly declared their inten 
tion to re-introduce a hated regime and 
hinted at annexation of French provinces. 
These armies were welded together out of 
regular soldiers of the monarchy, bourgeois 
national guards, volunteers, and conscripts, 
by the genius of Dubois-Crance and the 
heavy hand of the Committee of Public 
Safety; inflamed with patriotism, they were 
led to victory by Hoche and Pichegru, 
Jourdan and Moreau, Dugommier and 
Moncey, acting on plans of campaign drawn 
up by Carnot and his Topographical Com¬ 
mittee sitting at Paris. When from resist¬ 
ing invasion, they became invaders, these 
different armies were gradually pervaded 
with a new spirit; they were no longer 
fighting to save France, but to punish her 
enemies and incidentally to win profit and 
promotion for themselves. As the new 
military spirit arose, a fresh kind of esprit 
de corps arose also. Soldiers of the Army 
of the Rhine became the rivals of the 
soldiers of the Army of Italy; each fresh 
army created was jealous of its neighbour; 
Marshal Macdonald proves that the Army 
of Naples lost the battle of the Trebbia 
owing to want of harmony with the 
Army of Italy; Marbot shows how deeply 
the former Army of the Rhine resented the 
accession of the victorious general of the 
Army of Italy of 1796 to power, and that 
this feeling caused the plots and conspiracies 
of Moreau and Bernadotto against Bona¬ 
parte, when First Consul. When he be¬ 
came Emperor, Napoleon abolished these 
internecine jealousies by creating the 
Grande Armee in 1805. But it was not 
only in its entire internal harmony and in its 
military as opposed to patriotic spirit that 
Napoleon’s creation differed from the armies 
of the Republic. The peace of Luneville 
gave him four years in which to re-organise 
what was most warlike in those armies 
into a more perfectly disciplined machine. 
Officers, who had risen from the ranks 
simply because they were good sans-culottes 
and who were without education, were 


weeded out; old men, whom the cry of 
“ La patrie en danger ” had summoned to 
the ranks, were relegated to the gendarmerie 
or sent to their homes; years of warfare 
had inured those who remained to the hard¬ 
ships of campaigning; and had blotted out 
all who were sickly or unfit otherwise for 
war. The Grande Armoe was an army of 
picked veterans with no delight but war, no 
religion but fidelity to their colours and 
their chief. With wonderful skill, Napoleon 
attracted the fealty of this perfect army to 
himself. Love of country was strong enough 
to draw Frenchmen from their homes in 
1792 and 1793 to resist invasion, but it 
could not have induced them to battle for 
years far away from the fatherland for un¬ 
intelligible motives of ambition. It was, 
therefore, succeeded in the Grande Armee 
by a personal love for a man, their victorious 
chief, the Emperor. Napoleon knew well 
how to encourage this entnusiasm for him¬ 
self. By countless little acts he endeared 
himself to his soldiers and won the attach¬ 
ment of his officers. His personal mag¬ 
netism never failed to tell, and in the 
heat of battle he knew how to rouse the 
ardour of his troops to frenzy. Many of 
the most charming anecdotes in Marbot’s 
Memoirs illustrate the growth and strength 
of this feeling; and it is not the least of the 
merits of the book, that it brings this side 
of the character of Napoleon and of the 
French army into strong relief. 

The career of Marcelin Marbot exhibits 
the whole history of the Grande Armee. 
Entering the army as a private in the 
1st Hussars, he had to win his way to a 
commission. It happened that his regiment 
was one of those of the old royal army, 
chiefly filled by Alsatians. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the force of education than 
the story of his few months’ service in this 
regiment as a boy of seventeen. On a little 
reconnoitring expedition, when an accident 
deprived his troop of their officer and 
cowardice of their non-commissioned officer, 
the inexperienced lad was chosen by his 
comrades to command them. This he 
did with such daring and success as to 
win his sergeant’s stripes. A few weeks 
later, for a gallant feat of arms on the 
field of battle, his troop was directed by 
the general commanding, Ghampionnet, 
to select one of their body for a commission, 
and the brave troopers, in spite, or perhaps 
in consequence, of their long experience, 
felt their own unfitness for superior rank, 
and at once chose Marcelin Marbot. 
His career during the palmy days of the 
Grande Armee at the battles of Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, was passed 
upon the staff as aide-de-camp to Marshals 
Augereau and Lannes, and in this capacity 
he was enabled to form an opinion of the 
efficiency of the great military engine, the 
movements of which he helped in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity to direct. 

But Napoleon wasted the matchless 
instrument he had beneath his hand. The 
losses the Grande Armee sustained in the 
Polish campaign of 1807, not only in the 
sanguinary battle of Eylau, but from stress 
of weather, was the first serious diminution 
of its effectiveness for war. The Spanish 
campaigns did far more harm. Marbot’s 
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picture of the difficulties of the guerilla war¬ 
fare, roused by Napoleon’s unjustifiable usur¬ 
pation of the throne of Spain for his brother 
Joseph, shows in vivid colours the constant 
strain to which both officers and men were 
subjected in fighting against a nation in 
arms. It was no wonder that Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1809 against Austria was 
far less successful than the campaign of 
Austerlitz. The Emperor felt the difference 
of the troops under him; and though trium¬ 
phant at Wagram, he dared not pursue and 
crush his beaten foe as in the days of his 
greatness. But if the falling off of the 
Grande Armee was evident at Wagram, it 
became still more clearly demonstrated in the 
invasion of Russia in 1812. Two more 
years of constant warfare in the Peninsula, 
the invasion of Portugal by Massena and 
his retreat, had depleted the personnel as 
well as weakened tne morale of the French 
army. Of the troops that crossed the 
Niemen, less than half were French, it is 
true. But it was with French soldiers that 
the Emperor with difficulty won a sanguin¬ 
ary victory at Borodino. They were French 
soldiers that fell into utter disorder during 
the retreat from Moscow, and were almost 
entirely consumed by the way. This de¬ 
cadence appears clearly in Marbot’s pages. 
He had in 1812 relinquished service on the 
staff, and received the command of a cavalry 
regiment. He narrates ho w his veterans main¬ 
tained their discipline to the bitter end, and 
so doubtless would have done the old soldiers 
who won the victory of Austerlitz. In 1813 
the falling off in the spirit of the French 
army became yet more marked; Marbot 
does not paint the saure qui peut, which 
followed the defeat of Leipzig, in such 
sombre colours as Marshal Macdonald; but 
the general conclusions of both give full 
evidence that the Grande Armee had prac¬ 
tically ceased to exist. It was inevitable that 
it should be so. The Grande Armee was, as 
has been pointed out, the result of peculiar 
conditions, and the fruit of the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the wars of the Revolution ; 
the conscripts, whom Napoleon summoned 
to his help, might indeed rival their pre¬ 
decessors in personal bravery, but they could 
not be expected to possess, and rnd not 
possess, either the experience in war or the 
physique of the veterans of Austerlitz and 
Jena. 

A word should be said of Mr. A. J. 
Butler’s translation of this singularly inter¬ 
esting book, which gives material for con¬ 
sideration to the student and thinker as well 
as amusement for the general reader. It is 
excellently done. Marbot’s style is not his 
greatest charm; his work is not dependent 
on it for its interest, and it therefore does 
not suffer, like so many other French 
memoirs, from the ordeal of translation. 
Mr. Butler has also done well to cut down 
many of Marbot’s disquisitions on general 
history. Marbot is only valuable when he 
speaks of what he himself saw and did; 
his historical knowledge is often faulty and 
his account of events is sometimes opposed 
to fact. But one or two remarks in the way 
of criticism must be made. It seems a 
mistake to translate general de brigade and 
general de division as Major-general and 
Lieutenant-general; for these English ranks 


are not equivalent to the French, as we have 
also the rank of full general; whoroas the 
French general de division has no superior 
but the Mareehal de France, which corre¬ 
sponds to our Field-marshal. There are 
also an incredible number of misprints in 
proper names; in some of these Mr. Butler 
merely follows the errors of Marbot, as in 
“ Mascareguas ” for Mascarenhas. Most 
of them do not affect the sense, and are of 
no real importance; but in vol. ii., p. 186, 
it is a serious mistake to have passed “ the 
preliminaries of peace signed at Lisbon ” for 
Leoben. 

H. Morse 8tepiiens. 


The Formal Garden in England. By Reginald 
Blomfield and F. Inigo Thomas. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

A daintier little volume than this we have 
seldom handled. Its white vellum cover, 
embellished with a suitable design in gold, 
its illustrations, taken from early paintings 
or reduced from the the bird’s-eye views in 
our older county histories, its excellent 
type and paper combine in lending ad¬ 
ditional attractions to a subject in itself 
already attractive. Of course, in the minds 
of a few there may seem to be something 
condemnatory in the epithet “formal” as 
applied to a garden; but, as a matter of fact, 
design necessarily enters into the laying out 
of grounds reclaimed from a state of nature, 
and the mode in which this is done, and the 
principles on which it is based, are matters 
well worthy of consideration. Messrs. 
Blomfield and Thomas—both of whom, we 
believe, are architects by profession—con¬ 
sider that the garden should be treated in 
connexion with the house to which it is 
attached. 

“ The object of formal gardening is to bring 
the two into harmony, to make the house grow 
out of its surroundings, and to prevent its 
being an excrescence on the face of nature. . . . 
The harmony arrived at is not any trick of 
imitation, but an affair of a dominant idea 
which stamps its impress on house and grounds 
alike.” 

Of course, the object of what is called 
a landscape gardener is the very reverse. 
By him the house, with its special architec¬ 
tural features, is ignored. His “ dominant 
idea ” is so to modify the natural conditions 
around as to suggest ideas of space, and by 
sedulously concealing all boundary lines, 
walls, and paths, to deceive the beholder’s 
eye. His motto is “Through artifice to 
nature.” But, after all, is it nature that is 
arrived at? Suppose, in accordance with 
the modem system of landscape gardening, 
you introduce masses of tropical plants, 
widely differing in tone and tint and pro¬ 
portion from the vegetation which our 
climate and soil produce, are you not setting 
at naught the course which nature pursues 
and adopting one of your own ? 

But it is unnecessary to carry further this 
discussion. Those who wish to see the one 
side of the case put forward with skill and 
strength will find what they want in Mr. 
W. Robinson’s popular books and widely- 
circulated paper; those who desire to read 
all that can be advanced—and it is no little 
—in favour of the formal method of garden¬ 


ing will be amply satisfied with the volume 
before us. Neither mode is universal in its 
application nor wholly free from faults and 
affectations. A well-trimmed yew hedge is 
seldom out of place in anygood-sized garden; 
but the eccentricities of topiary work seem 
to us to be false art, and we are surprised 
to find Messrs. Blomfield and Thomas 
praising, as “a charming instance of cut 
yew—two doves, about seven feet long, 
billing each other”—which form an arch¬ 
way in the garden hedge at Risley Hall, 
Derbyshire. 

On one point in connexion with this 
subject we feel rather sceptical. We all 
know those views of country mansions 
which adorn such books as Atkyns’s Glouces¬ 
tershire, Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, and 
others of the same era; but are they to be 
regarded as faithful representations of an 
actual condition of things ? In some cases, 
no doubt, they are. But wo are disposed to 
think that in others they are only a conven¬ 
tional treatment by the engraver of his idea 
of what things should be. The alleys of a 
certain length, the converging paths, the 
pyramidal trees—perhaps even the terrace 
steps, and the fountains and statues—had 
not a more substantial existence than the 
coach and six which is often seen in the 
foreground of the picture. 

Be that as it may, the formal garden was 
undoubtedly the vogue in England through¬ 
out the seventeenth century, and we must 
judge of its merits by the examples which 
this period supplies. They are such as to 
justify us in believing that it accords well 
with the domestic architecture of the same 
period, and that as the taste for houses of 
this typo has revived, it would be wise to 
bring back again—in its best form—the old 
formal garden, which harmonises with the 
buildings, and by the very regularity of its 
features lends dignity and stateliness to its 
surroundings. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


Julius Caesar, and the Foundation of the 
Roman Imperial System. By W. Warde 
Fowler. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

To write a life of the great Julius is no 
very severe test of scholarship, for the 
ground has been so thoroughly worked that 
it is not easy with ordinary care to go very 
far astray, though even this feat can be 
and has been achieved. But it is an excel¬ 
lent test of soundness and sobriety of judg¬ 
ment. The glamour of the genius of the 
greatest ruler of men, and the reaction 
against the petty hide-bound pedantries of 
his belittlers in ancient and modem times, 
are very likely to lead a biographer, as 
they have led the most brilliant of Roman 
historians, into extravagance. Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s life is appreciative, even en¬ 
thusiastic, but never extravagant. That he 
possesses a thorough command of the 
literature of his subject need hardly be said: 
it is evident on every page, though never 
obtruded. What is almost more important 
for the purpose of a sketch intended for the 
general reader is that he shows the firmest 
grasp of the political drift of the time, of 
the needs which had to be met, and of the 
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manner in which Caesar dealt with them. In 
one respect the title under which the book ap- 
pears is more correct than that under which 
it is announced in the series, edited by Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott, to which it belongs. Mr. 
Fowler indicates with admirable clearness 
the principles on which the Boman Imperial 
system was founded. He could not describe, 
for this would have required him to advance 
beyond his limits, the organisation of the 
Boman Empire. The erection of the build¬ 
ing was the work of a later period, and 
would fall to be dealt with by the Diographer 
of Augustus, if room could be found for 
that very unheroic character among the 
“ Heroes of the Nations.” But what Mr. 
Fowler promises on his title-page he does 
excellently. Only one criticism suggests 
itself as to the manner in which he has 
dealt with Caesar’s personality. He is 
undoubtedly right in discarding much of the 
gossip and scandal that is accumulated by 
writers like Suetonius and Plutarch. But 
many of the anecdotes given by them bear 
the stamp of genuineness: and if some of 
these had been quoted, illustrating on the 
one hand the charm and on the other the 
weaknesses of his singularly interesting 
character, the picture might have gained in 
vividness and perhaps in accuracy. The 
qualifying phrases, which at times satisfy 
Mr. Fowler’s historical conscience, and 
testify the steadiness of his judgment, will 
hardly have the due effect upon the average 
reader; and possibly he may feel that he 
has a clearer conception of Caesar as a states¬ 
man than as a man. 

A few trifling slips which have escaped 
the attention of Mr. Fowler and the accom¬ 
plished scholars who have read his proofs 
may be noted. Theoretically, patricians 
were excluded from comitia plebis ; but the 
view seems probable that they were in 

S ractice usually present (p. 11), as they 
oubtless were in the concilia tributa. On 
p. 27, the phrase “ the laws were abrogated ” 
is misleading in its connexion: what is 
meant is the Sulpician laws, the passing of 
which has not been mentioned. In the 
account of the trial of Babirius “ Cicero 
unfurled the red flag ” (p. 77) is an error: 
our best authority, Dio, says: 
sthn »f S’ fti> ural srapb rf S bpup i&Au, »I fti/ i McrtAAot 
4 K iAtf . . . &W bpapty is ri ’JarhovAov . . . Ka\ rb 
aimiior rb OTpaTMTiicbr ««rl>rui, (xxxvii. 28). 
Does any one ascribe this action to Cicero ? 
The identification of Bibracte with Autun 
has long been abandoned, as we have lately 
been reminded again by the republication 
of Prof. Freeman’s essay. The brief and 
isolated reference of Velleius to the action 
of C. Gracchus nova constituebat portoria 
(ii. 6), perhaps hardly justifies the state¬ 
ment that Caesar in taxing foreign imports 
was following in his steps. Whatever may 
be the meaning of “ f/unK^ agebat” in 
Cicero’s well-known letter (and there seems 
little doubt about it), it cannot mean “ after 
taking some kind of stomachic medicine,” 
as Mr. Fowler renders it. The sentence, 
that Pompeius “ knew little or nothing of 
Africa,” was surely written in momentary 
forgetfulness of the fact that in that pro¬ 
vince he was first saluted as Imperator, and 
that his first and memorable triumph was 
gained by victories on African soil. 


No part of Mr. Fowler’s narrative is 
better written than that which deals with 
military movements; and Caesar’s campaigns, 
especially in Gaul and in Greece, are de¬ 
scribed with clearness and vividness. In 
one or two cases the description would have 
been much aided by better maps. Caesar’s 
tactics at Dyrrhachium are rendered far 
more dear by Mr. Moberly’s plan in his 
little edition of the Civil War than by that 
which Mr. Fowler has borrowed from 
Stoffel; and a comparison of the various 
accessible plans of Pharsalus shows strange 
discrepancies even in the physical features, 
to say nothing of the difficulty in determin¬ 
ing the exact scene of the battle, on which 
point it would be interesting to know how 
Mr. Fowler would deal with Mommsen’s 
objections to the view now supported by 
Stoffel. 

Mr. Fowler is, indeed, to be condoled with 
upon many of his illustrations. The head 
and tail pieces certainly contribute neither 
adornment nor instruction; the maps are 
roughly and somewhat inaccurately exe¬ 
cuted ; Cyrenacia and Berserta stand close 
together on one; and with regard to the 
rest, a sacrifice of quantity in favour of 
quality would be of advantage. But these 
detract little from the substantial value of 
the book. It gives an account of a critical 
period in the world’s history, which is at 
once vivid and trustworthy; and the greater 
the reader’s familiarity with the times of 
which it treats, the more he will admire the 
competence and the sagacity of his guide. 

A. S. Wilkins. 


On Shibboleths. By W. S. Lilly. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

A knowledge of the Old Testament history 
is not now as common as it used to be and 
as it ought to be. Many persons if they 
were suddenly asked what was the origin 
of the word Shibboleth could give no better 
answer than that it was “somewhere in 
the Bible; ” perhaps adding, rather irre¬ 
levantly, “ Didn’t they lap up the water ? ” 
It may therefore bo well to remind the 
reader that it was a test-word very judi¬ 
ciously chosen to distinguish the cowardly 
and treacherous clansmen of Ephraim from 
the men of Gilead whom they had at first 
refused to help against a common enemy 
of Israel, and had then most spitefully 
attacked for daring to win the victory 
without them. Like the Servians who 
played a similar part in our own time, they 
received a well-merited beating. The 
fugitives, endeavouring to recross the 
Jordan which lay between them and their 
own land, found the fords occupied by the 
infuriated Gileadites, who, as a test of 
nationality, called on them to say “ Shibbo¬ 
leth,” a word naturally suggested by the 
stream itself; and all who said “ Sibbo- 
leth,” which it seems was the Ephraimite 
pronunciation, were summarily put to death, 
not for dropping an h, reprehensible as that 
no doubt was considered, but for their mean 
and jealous behaviour. Hence the term is 
often used to denote some brief cry or 
watchword by which the friends of a cause 
are distinguished from its foes, and more 
especially its real from its seeming ad¬ 


herents; for some principles acquire so 
much popularity that they are claimed as 
distinctive badges by every party in turn. 
Any writer therefore performs a public 
service who employs himself in reminting 
the intellectual currency of his age, that 
is to say, who makes it his business to 
examine conceptions of which the sharp 
edges have been worn down by popular 
usage, to recall them to their original 
significance, or to limit them to that con¬ 
notation which combines the widest com¬ 
prehension with the least inconsistency of 
application. 

For such a task Mr. Lilly possesses some 
important qualifications. He exhibits in an 
eminent degree that sort of culture which 
the Boman Catholic training of our own 
time seems peculiarly fitted to impart. He 
has some philosophical learning; he is 
widely read in good literature, and can 
appreciate what is excellent in writers whose 
general principles he most abhors—to the 
extent indeed of deluging us with extracts 
from their pages; he has a sure literary 
instinct for the treatment of interesting 
topics in an interesting manner, and he 
commands a style which, though too snip¬ 
pety, is clear, pointed, and forcible. Un¬ 
happily Mr. Lilly is a true Sophist in the 
Platonic sense: he has the appearance with¬ 
out the reality of knowledge; hardly the 
appearance, certainly not the reality of 
logical exactness. The very title of his 
book gives him occasion for blundering. 
“As precedents,” he tells us oracularly, 
“are the application, or misapplication of 
principles, so shibboleths are the application 
or misapplication of syllogisms” (p. 2). 
The foregoing may be recommended as a 
good preparatory exercise towards saying, 
“Mrs. Smith’s fish-sauce shop,” but it can 
serve no other purpose. Passing over the 
rather odd notion that precedents are the 
application of principles instead of being, as 
is commonly assumed, the material out of 
which principles are constructed, we may 
ask how can a syllogism be applied or mis¬ 
applied to anything else? The conclusion 
of a syllogism may be applied (or mis¬ 
applied), and so may the syllogising process, 
but not a syllogism as such. Apparently 
Mr. Lilly means by shibboleths vague 
popular notions, not clearly apprehended 
by the understanding, but exercising a 
powerful influence over the affections and 
the will. But we have seen that a shibboleth 
is nothing; if not a sharp and ready test of 
party membership, not admitting of a 
“distingue” from those to whom it is 
offered. Such was the Homoousion to the 
Catholic Church of the fourth century, such 
has been Papal Infallibility to the Boman 
Church of the nineteenth century. Now, of 
Mr. Lilly’s seven “ shibboleths,” five—Pro¬ 
gress, Liberty, the People, Public Opinion, 
and Education—are commonly used without 
distinction of party, and almost always 
with a certain respect for the objects which 
they denote. The sixth shibboleth, Women’s 
Bights, is indeed the watchword of a distinct 
party; but as such it is neither popular nor 
vague : on the contrary, it is used by con¬ 
troversialists in a perfectly well-defined 
significance, to which, for convenience’ sake, 
it is now exclusively appropriated. The 
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question whether women should or should 
not be released from their present civil and 
political disabilities is quite independent of 
any particular phraseology, and indeed no 
issue of our time has been less clouded by 
ambiguous phrases than this. Appeals to 
popular ignorance, prejudice, and passion, 
have not been wanting; but, as a rule, they 
are the weapons employed by Mr. Lilly’s 
party, which, as I need hardly say, is the 
party opposed to the emancipation of women. 
There seems nothing new in his own con¬ 
tribution to the debate beyond the rather 
cheap humour of always giving the title 
“ Miss ” to the writer whom everyone else 
knows as Mary Wollstonecroft; and the 
astounding assertion that the “ Woman’s 
Question” slumbered during the seventy 
years which elapsed between the death of 
that lady and the publication of Mill’s book 
on The Subjection of Women in 1869 (p. 160). 
Mr. Lilly has probably never heard of the 
debate raised by Mill in the House of 
Commons two years previously, nor of Mill’s 
famous article in the Westminster Review for 
July 1851; but the date of Tennyson’s 
Princess, which poem he quotes, might 
have taught him better. But even very 
recent contemporary history is quite un¬ 
familiar to our author, if we may judge by 
the following utterance: “ Mr. Gladstone, 
.after delivering himself of his celebrated 
rodomontade about the ‘classes and the 
masses,’ was enthusiastically saluted as the 
‘People’s William’” (p. 74). Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was, if I am not mistaken, first called 
“ the People’s William ” twenty years—in 
any case several years—before he coined 
the phrase alluded to. Other and much 
more mischievous instances of ignorance will 
meet us presently. 

The seventh and last shibboleth is 
Supply and Demand. Now here we have 
an expression never used as a party dis¬ 
tinction, not appealing to popular passion, 
with, in fact, no more meaning than 
“Abracadabra,” except when it enters into 
the statement of economic law. Apparently 
what Mr. Lilly objects to is the belief (1) that 
prices and wages are determined by the 
competition of buyers and sellers, all trying 
to do the best they can for themselves, that 
is, to give the least and to get the most, and (2) 
that this is an altogether desirable arrange¬ 
ment, or at any rate the best at present 
possible. But it would be a waste of words 
to show that this is not the popular belief. 
Newspaper articles, election pledges, and 
modern legislation, all point in a different 
direction. An attack on what Mr. Lilly 
calls the Smithian school of political economy 
had better been hung on some other peg, 
if the attack was called for, which may be 
doubted. H Mr. Lilly thinks the Smithian 
economy as at present constituted a pseudo¬ 
science, why does he not boldly grapple 
with the exposition of its principles con¬ 
tained in Prof. Marshall’s treatise? I sup¬ 
pose because it is so much easier to repeat 
than to originate, so much safer to contro¬ 
vert the dead than the living. It must, 
however, be admitted that there is some 
novelty in the charges brought by our 
author against the old economists. Ignorance 
of human nature has often been imputed 
to them; never before that I know have 


they been accused of changing human 
nature. They studied wealth apart from 
other social phenomena, therefore people 
now seek money as if it was the only good; 
they supposed that buyers and sellers were 
actuated by self-interest rather than by a 
benevolent regard for the public welfare, 
therefore the world has become shamelessly 
selfish ; they taught that prices were deter¬ 
mined by competition, that is why lying 
advertisements and adulterated goods meet 
us at every turn. Bentham is chargeable 
with part of the mischief. To judge an 
action by its foreseeable consequences is, it 
seems, an incentive to fraud; to make the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number 
our standard is to favour the accumulation 
of wealth rather than its equal distribution; 
to proclaim that everybody should count 
for one, and nobody for more than one, is 
to furnish a reason for keeping the labourer 
down to starvation wages. Mr. Lilly quotes 
an instance of bad logic on the part of a lady 
to show that women are too illogical to be 
lawyers (p. 174). I should not give much 
for his own capacity to exercise the legal 
profession were it judged by a similar 
standard. Let me add that the moral 
degeneracy so irrationally attributed to the 
teaching of Adam Smith and Bentham is 
most probably an illusion. On this point 
we can appeal to a higher authority than 
Mr. Lilly. Prof. Marshall tells us that 
“ neither tho records of history nor the con¬ 
temporary observation of backward races, when 
carefully studied, give any support to the 
doctrine that man is on the whole harder and 
harsher than he was, or that he was ever more 
willing than he is now to sacrifice his own 
happiness for the benefit of others in cases 
where custom and law have left him free to 
choose his own course. . . . Adulteration and 
fraud in trade were rampant in the Middle 
Ages ” ( Principles of Economice, pp. 6, 7). 

The same writer supplies us with another 
anticipatory opportune contradiction of 
another reckless calumny. “ The whole 
school of Smithian economists,” says Mr. 
Lilly,. . . make abstraction of all the motives 
of human nature save one, that is selfish¬ 
ness” (p. 215). “ This opinion,” says Prof. 
Marshall, “ finds no support in the teaching 
or practice of the best economists ” (op. cit., 
p. 78). 

But the word selfishness occurs as readily 
to our author as if he were an angry woman, 
and he flings it about with even less pro¬ 
priety. “The Utilitarian philosophy resolves 
morality into self interest . . . virtue being 
enlightened selfishness ” (p. 136). And to 
this belief he attributes the notion that 
people can be moralised by an intellectual 
education, quoting Mill in pretended cor¬ 
roboration of his statement—Mill who has 
declared that “ moral excellence must have 
a deeper foundation than the calculations of 
self-interest or the emotions of self-flattery ”! 
It does not need Macaulay’s schoolboy to 
know that Macaulay believed in the moral¬ 
ising power of popular education while 
thoroughly despising the Utilitarian phil¬ 
osophy, and that Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
great despiser of our popular education, is 
in morals a Utilitarian. 

The truth is that Mr. Lilly can rarely 
touch on philosophy or speak its language 
without blundering. “ Political rights,” h 


tells us, “could not have been predicated 
of” Rousseau’s natural man (p. 83). Nor, 
he might have added, of any other 
man; for it is the possession of rights 
that is predicated, not rights themselves. 
In a former volume he impressed on 
us that “ a right is that one posses¬ 
sion of the individual with which, in 
virtue of the moral law, no power outside 
him can interfere.” Without accepting this 
doctrine, I greatly prefer it to the contra¬ 
dictory statement of his new work, that there 
is “a conflict of rights in moral beings” 
(p. 219). “In the eighty years which pre¬ 
ceded the Revolution ... the Cartesian 
philosophy dominated men’s minds ” (p. 80). 
It is a notorious fact that from 1730 down 
to the Restoration Cartesianism was extinct. 
We are warned against “ a debased 
Materialism which explains life as the 
potentiality of atoms, mind as a correlation 
of magnetic and psychic forces ” (p. 23). 
Who ever talked such nonsense as this ? 
“ The potentiality of atoms,” strictly speak¬ 
ing, means that which may develop into 
atoms: Lord Kelvin’s space-filling fluid, 
for example. But perhaps our author 
means to indicate the theory that atoms are 
potentially living matter—3urely a very 
harmless notion, which a better-informed 
Aristotle would certainly have accepted, and 
which we verify every day by eating and 
drinking. And what materialist ever ex¬ 
plained mind by a phrase which assumes 
that it already exists as a force to be cor¬ 
related with some other force ? No wonder 
Mr. Lilly dislikes Shibboleths. It is for¬ 
tunate for him that his life does not depend 
on his ability to repeat with accuracy the 
language of his opponents. 

To be always prating about right and 
wrong is one thing: to observe their 
distinction in practice is another. The 
righteousness of literature consists pre¬ 
eminently in veracity; and to be veracious 
a writer must not merely refrain from saying 
what ho knows to be false, he must say 
nothing that he does not know to be true. 
Now Mr. Lilly asserts, and repeats after 
correction, what he cannot know to be true: 
what, if he read the authors whom he 
quotes, he would know to be offensively 
and unequivocally false. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


TWO BOOKS ON LANDOR. 

Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage 
Landor. With Bibliographical and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes by Charles G. Crump. 
In 6 vols. (Dent.) 

Walter Savage Landor : A Critical Study. 
By Edward Waterman Evans, jun. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

This reprint of Landor’s Imaginary Conver¬ 
sations may call to mind what he said about 
Italian churches, where there was ever 
something of importunate paint and mis¬ 
applied gilding. The six volumes are ablaze 
with gold leaf, in glaring and complicated 
flourishes; while the misapplied paint, 
speaking by metaphor and Asiatically, is 
not invisible in the notes. Cicero conversing 
with his brother Quinctus refers to the 
Lemures. The superfluous editor annotates 
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“ videlicet bogeys.” Horace quotes the first 
line of Fere icon odi ; the editor must needs 
recite Mr. Austin Dobson’s pretty paraphrase 
of the entire poem. This surely is not the 
kind of help a reader with moderate intelli¬ 
gence would be likely to ask for. In the 
bibliography appendod to the last volume it 
is thought necessary to state that certain 
Conversations may also bo found in a little 
volume of extracts published eight years 
after Landor’s death. As if this mattered. 
The bibliography contains references to all 
the persons who take part in the Conversa¬ 
tions, but there is no further attempt at an 
index. So far, therefore, the edition is 
inferior to the American reprint. Of errors 
in the text, something has been said already. 
A list of corrigenda is sadly needed. On 
the other hand, the various readings given 
in the notes are often very useful. 

And now for the critic. Mr. Edward 
Waterman Evans, junior, who describes 
himself as “ University Fellow, Princeton,” 
tells us—nor would anyone doubt it—that 
his critical essay on Landor was composed in 
his undergraduate days when he was com¬ 
peting for a college prize. He has a good 
deal to say, but does not always know now 
to say it properly. It is strange that any¬ 
one whose study of a fastidious writer like 
Landor has been “ at once careful, pro¬ 
longed, and enthusiastic,” should turn out 
clumsy and ill-ordered sentences like the 
following: “ the speculative side of Chris¬ 
tianity ho placed no emphasis upon.” Did 
Mr. Evans, junior, carry off the prize he 
competed for ? He goes on to say that the 
business of a critic is to examine the emotive 
and ethical impulses that lie at the root of 
intellectual life; and he accordingly con¬ 
siders Landor wanting in the critical faculty. 
Landor’s estimates, we are assured, rarely 
appear to be thoroughly reasoned, nor do 
they penetrate the personality of an author 
and grasp his relation to his period. But 
Landor, Mr. Evans should remember, for¬ 
mulated a somewhat simpler scheme of criti¬ 
cism. Instead of seeking to examine emotive 
and ethical impulses, the main thing to his 
mind was to show where a book is good or 
bad; why it is good or bad, and to what 
extent the same ideas and reflections have 
come to others. One piece of advice he 
offers to critics is that they should read the 
book to be criticised, “ a thing greatly more 
useful than is generally thought.” There 
are signs that Mr. Evans has omitted any 
such preliminary exercise. For instance, 
he lays it down as a fact beyond dispute 
that “ Boccaccio’s honest and lusty, if some¬ 
times coarse, realism aroused Landor’s 
admiration ”—Landor’s, who wrote: 

“Boccaccio represents to us seven unmarried 
ladies of the first families, of the noblest 
principles, of the most elegant manners, listen¬ 
ing to the recital of such stories as would drive 
away five out of every seven washerwomen on 
the Seine.” 

Undoubtedly the Decameron was a work 
Landor exulted in; but he nevertheless 
makes Petrarch recommend Messer Giovanni 
to eradicate twelve or thirteen of the nouxelle 
and insert the same number of better. 

More than once, again, Mr. Evans cites as 
a fault in Landor’s writings the absence 


of some feature or other which Landor 
especially objected to. 

“Our author,” we read, “is not proficient in 
the play of repartee, which really constitutes 
the life of the dialogue . . . and con¬ 

sequently our wits are not aroused to a 
fascinated play of thought.” 

Neither wit nor thought can be aroused and 
fascinated at the same moment, but the 
confusion may pass. “ That facility of 
reply which, if delivered with sharpness, is 
called repartee,” never seemed to Landor 
worth cultivating. Mere quickness, he said, 
was among the least of the mind’s pro¬ 
perties. 

“The mad often retain it, the liar has it, the 
cheat has it; we find it on the racecourse and 
at the card table ; education does not give it, 
and reflection takes it away.” 

It is hardly worth while to follow Mr. 
Evans in the more intricate divagations of 
his critical study. Landor, he is of opinion, 
saw but rarely the under and spiritual side 
of nature. Landor at times sculptured his 
sentences in a winning, graceful, Fraxitelean 
way. Landor objectifies desperate and tre¬ 
mendous emotions—Landor’s “ Hellenios ” 
best exhibit the note of objectivity. Landor 
in his verse, instead of keeping his lines 
relatively entities, does something else. 
Landor has too little of the trancendentalist 
about him. Landor sometimes leaves his 
meaning needlessly opaque. All this of a 
writer who disliked puffiness of phraseology 
and reckoned lucidity the first requisite of 
style. One is almost tempted to think 
that the undergraduates of Princeton might 
have been better employed in giving counsel 
to Sulla, privatus ut altum aormiret. The 
charm and distinction of Landor’s writings 
will never be fittingly set forth in the 
jargon of a criticism which takes, as he 
said, four-fifths of its metaphors from the 
oil-and-colour-man and the remainder, we 
might add, from school-books. Landor, 
it is true, looked to dine late with guests 
few and select. He spoke of himself as 
walking alone on far eastern uplands, 
meditating and remembering. It was his 
aim to write as the ancients have written. 
But for all that he was no eclectic philo¬ 
sopher, too deep and too obscure except for 
a wiser minority. There is hardly a sub¬ 
ject of the many that come up for daily 
discussion, in politics or literature, which he 
has not touched on in one way or another: 
now preaching plain, practical wisdom, now 
speaking in the large utterance of the early 
gods; but never bewildering his readers in 
the mazes of metaphysics or losing them in 
the swamps of sententiousness. “ Clear 
writers, like clear fountains, do not seem so 
deep as they are, the turbid look most pro¬ 
found ”; and the compiler of appreciations 
and introductions who goes about explain¬ 
ing Landor’s profundity wastes ink and 
paper. 

StETHEX Wheklek. 


St. Paul's Cross. By John B. Marsh. 

(Kaithby, Lawrence & Co.) 

It is a curious sign of the indifference with 
which famous spots are sometimes treated 
in England that nothing has been done, or 
at present is likely to be done, to denote 


the site of St. Paul’s Cross. Four years ago, 
when the ground belonging to the great 
cathedral was laid out as an ornamental 
garden for public use, the foundation of the 
ancient pulpit, after being hidden for more 
than two centuries, unexpectedly came to 
light. It is at the north-east corner of the 
churchyard, and consists of stones arranged 
in the form of an octagon. Yet, although 
a question which had previously excited a 
little discussion among antiquaries was thus 
set at rest, we look in vain for a tablet or 
obelisk drawing attention to the interest¬ 
ing nature of the discovery. Apart from 
a well-informed few, the many thousand 
persons who daily pass the place are 
never reminded that it is rich in asso¬ 
ciations with conspicuous figures and 
events in English history. For some years 
we have had in our midst a Society for the 
Preservation of Memorials of the Dead. 
Might not this body extend their welcome 
work to memorials of the past in a wider 
sense ? 

St. Paul’s Cross, an open-air pulpit near 
the cathedral, stood on the meeting place 
of the city folkmote, the antiquity of which 
is described as going beyond written records. 
It first comes before us in 1191, when 
William Fitz-Osbert, otherwise Longbeard, 
delivered from it his harangue against the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong. In 
the course of a few years it acquired a good 
deal of importance. Henry III. repeatedly 
appeared there, on two occasions to take 
leave of the citizens before going over to 
France. In 1529, according to Stow, he 
“ commanded a general assembly to be met 
at this Cross, where he in proper person 
commanded the Mayor that on the next 
day following he should cause to be sworn 
before the Aldermen every stripling of 
twelve years of age or upwards to be true 
to the king and his heirs, kings of Eng¬ 
land.” In the same place, too, historic 
Bulls were first promulgated in London, 
one of them being that in which Urban IV. 
absolved Henry from his oath to the Parlia¬ 
ment at Oxford to observe the “ Provisions.” 
To what extent the Cross had hitherto been 
used for ecclesiastical purposes is not 
exactly known; but the praotice of preaoh- 
ing from it every Sunday forenoon would 
seem to have originated in 1285. More 
than a century and a half later, having 
been defaced by a “ tempest of lightning,” 
it was rebuilt by Thomas Kemp, Bishop of 
London. One of the last scenes enacted 
before the old structure was Boger Boltyng- 
broke’s abjuration of all things pertaining 
to necromancy. Arrayed, we are told, 
in marvellous guise, holding a sword in his 
right hand and a sceptre in the left, and 
surrounded by all the instruments of his 
forbidden art, he sat on a chair furnished 
with a sword at each of its four corners, and 
placed on a stage above all men’s heads. 
His submission, however, did not save him 
from being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
The new Cross became more and more a 
centre of national life as time went on. 
Like its predecessor, but on a larger scale, it 
was applied to the fourfold purpose of 
disseminating religion, of announcing 
matters of general moment, of holding up 
heretics and other sinners to public view, 
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and oi playing, aa Roger l’Eetrange would 
have said, on the humour and affections of 
the great body of the people. In these 
droumstances it could hardly fail to have a 
history worth relating. Here Dr. Shaw 
sounded the citizens on the pretensions 
of Gloucester to the throne; here Jane 
Shore did penance for her transgressions; 
here the marriage contract between 
James IV. of Scotland and the English 
king’s daughter was proclaimed; here Sir 
Edmund de la Pole was denounced with 
bell and book and candle; here Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament was com¬ 
mitted to the flames; here, at the command 
of Leo X., Bishop Fisher declaimed against 
Luther, Wolsey, with a canopy of cloth of 
gold held over his head by four doctors of 
divinity, being present as the pope’s legate; 
here Protestant heretics stood with lighted 
tapers in their hands and bundles of faggots 
on their shoulders in token of recantation; 
here the emancipation of England from the 
yoke of Rome was formally proclaimed to 
the chief city in the realm; here the prin¬ 
ciples of the Reformation were expounded 
to the people by men like Coverdale, 
Latimer, Ridley, Jewell, and Grindal; here 
English voices were “ first raised in the sing¬ 
ing of a psalm after sermon ”; here prayers 
for the pope ceased to be offered up in this 
country; here Gardiner and Barnes wrangled 
with each other over the “ Bloody Statute ” ; 
here the Roman Catholic prelates under 
Mary sought to undo the work of the Re¬ 
formation ; here Elizabeth, royally attended, 
returned thanks for the annihilation of the 
Armada; here, at the bidding of the court, 
a preacher branded Lord Essex “ as a hypo¬ 
crite, papist, and confederate with the pope 
and King of Spain to make him king and 
bring in idolatry”; here James I. and 
Charles I., each as king, came in state to 
hear sermons of special interest. The record 
ends with almost startling suddenness. 
Preaching in the pulpit was given up in 
1633; and nine or ten years afterwards, 
during the mayoralty of Isaac Pennington, 
an uncompromising Puritan, the Cross was 
razed to the ground by order of the Long 
Parliament. 

Probably the most attractive part of the 
story of St. Paul’s Cross is that which is 
connected with the progress i n En gland of 
the Reformation. Henry VIII., by his 
Council, gave directions, at the close of 1533, 
that 

“ Such as shall preach at Paul’s Cross from 
henceforth shall continually, from Sunday to 
Sunday, preach there, and also teach and 
declare to the people that he that now calleth 
himself Pope, or any of his predecessors, is and 
were but only the Bishops of Rome, and hath 
no more authority and jurisdiction by God’s 
laws within this realm than any other foreign 
Bishop hath, which is nothing at all; and that 
such authority as he hath claimed heretofore 
hath been only by usurpation and sufferance of 
princes of this realm; and that the Bishop of 
London may be bound to suffer none others to 
preach at St. Paul’s Cross as he will answer, 
but such as will preach and set forth the 
same.’’ 

It is needless to go further than this docu¬ 
ment for a proof of the influence exercised 
in the sixteenth century by the sermons at 
the Gross. 


Mr. Marsh’s monograph, which is so 
prettily got up that it may be expected to 
find favour as a gift-book alone, will be 
gratefully received by all good anti¬ 
quaries. Without pretending to exhaust 
the chronology of Paul’s Cross, he sets 
forth all the incidents mentioned in annals, 
diaries, histories, and state papers, as 
having occurred at that place (which, by 
the way, he somewhat too enthusiastically 
describes as the most famous spot in 
London). The worst fault of his book is 
that it does not go to sufficient length. He 
is content to be little more than a mere 
chronicler. He resists the temptation to 
draw a picture in words of some of the 
remarkable events under his notice, such as 
the proclamation at the Cross that the power 
of the Papacy in England was at an end. 
In the case of many writers this diffidence 
would be matter for the most heartfelt con¬ 
gratulation ; but Mr. Marsh, as some of his 
previous writings have shown, deserves 
to be placed in a different category. 
Curiously enough, he omits to state of what 
materials the pulpit was constructed (it had 
a timber frame, stone steps, and a leaden 
roof), and that when rain came on the 
preacher and his hearers took refuge in the 
“ Shrowdes,” which are believed to have 
been at the side of the cathedral. The 
volume contains two illustrations of the 
Cross, one being a reduction of the well- 
known panel representing it in 1620, 

Frederick Hawkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Soul of Lilith. By Marie Corelli. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

King of the Castle. By G. Manville Fenn. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Stolen Honey. By Margaret B. Cross. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Fellowe and His Wife. By Blanche Willis 
Howard and William Sharp. (Osgood, 
McHvaine & Co.) 

Chapters in My Wife’s History. By A. S. K. 
Bellairs. (Digby & Long.) 

Riches or Ruin. By the Author of “The 
Prigment.” (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Sybil Knox. By Edward E. Hale. (Cassells.) 

The taste for Marie Corelli, for the literature 
of the supra-mundane and the infra-mun- 
dane, is an acquired one. But there is no 
doubt as to existence or its strength. It 
will not, however, be adequately gratified 
by The Soul of Lilith, which is at once the 
most ambitious and the poorest story that 
its author has written. The Philistine 
reader will obstinately decline to take any 
interest in the too unreal Lilith, in the 
marvellous monk from Cyprus, or in El- 
Rami himself, even when he 
“resisted the temptation that assailed him to 
clasp her in his arms, to shower a lover’s kisses 
on her lips, and thus woken her to the full 
bitter-sweet consciousness of earthly life, till 
in the sharp extremity of his struggle, and 
loathing himself for his own folly, he suddenly 
dropped on his knees by the side of the couch, 
and gazed with a vague, wild entreaty at the 
tranquil loveliness that lay there so royally 
enshrined.” 


If The Soul of Lilith can be taken seriously, 
as an exposition of a new religion, it may 
perhaps be enjoyed, in spite of the monk of 
Cyprus, and in spite of the fact that poor 
El Rami becomes a harmless lunatic in the 
end, if indeed he has not been so from the 
beginning. There is a touch of ordinary 
humanity, though hardly of ordinary femin¬ 
inity, in the critic-proof Irene Vassilius, 
and she has the common sense in the end to 
contract a conventionally good marriage. 
It will take Irene, however, and the smart 
American young woman, who pops up now 
and then in the course of the story, to 
reconcile ordinary novel-readers to The Soul 
of Lilith. 

King of the Castle is one of Mr. Manville 
Fenn’s secondary stories—one of the novels 
he writes when he deliberately devotes him¬ 
self to plot-invention and gives character¬ 
sketching a back seat. The chief object 
which he has in view is to conceal the 
murderer of the coarse-grained, bad-tem- 

E ered, Welsh millionaire Gartram, and this 
e accomplishes with marvellous success. 
There are at least three men and one woman 
who are interested in bringing about his 
death, and it is only towards the end of 
the third volume that one has any reason 
whatever for accusing the right man. Mr. 
Fenn surely sins against nature, when he 
makes Gartram so harsh and his daughter 
so loveable. The faithful lover, Chris Lisle, 
too, is eminently unsatisfactory. He has 
occasional outbreaks into that rude English 
life and energy which appear so suitable in a 
novel that is at all characteristic of Mr. Fenn. 
But he is generally limp and apparently 
incapable of moral continuity. Glyddyr, 
the chief villain, though not the leading 
murderer, of the story, is a better sketch 
in every way, although he is a trifle too 
saturated with alcohol to be perfectly satis¬ 
factory. A good deal of force—though of 
the kind which recalls Mr. Richard Dowling 
rather than Mr. Manville Fenn—is ex¬ 
hibited in the vindictive doings and inten¬ 
tions of the woman who blames the million¬ 
aire father of the heroine for causing the 
death of her husband. But some of the 
altogether subordinate personages, such as 
Glyddyr’s fearfully and wonderfully Cockney 
friend, and his flighty and very French first 
wife, make by far the best sketches in the 
book. The accent of the natives in the 
book is no doubt literally and linguistically 
all that it should be; at all events, it is 
hideous enough. 


Stolen Honey is very painful, very well 
written, very interesting, and a trifle too 
incredible. It seems altogether impossible 
that a man essentially so good—chastened, 
too, by misfortune into unselfishness—as 
Major Blake should have married Susie 
Holland while he has a wife alive, and 
should have expected her to pardon the 
bigamy and deceit. Some women would 
have been forgiving even under such 
provocation no doubt, but not Susie, 
who was a vicar’s daughter, brought up 
like the majority of vicars’ daughters, and 
whose very charm lay, even in Blake’s eyes, 
in her sweet Puritanism, her serene con¬ 
ventionality. Blake thought his act was 
dictated by love, but it was really prompted 
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by selfishness. He ought either to have 
deceived his young wife completely, or not 
to have deceived her at all. Then, Susie on 
her side is a trifle too hard, and her descent 
into rebellious womanhood—the slight indis¬ 
cretion with the too insolently Don Juanish 
Temple—is forced and improbable. The love- 
making, however, in Stolen Honey is sketched 
with delightful patience; and the portraits 
of the subsidiary characters—Mrs. Kenyon, 
Blake’s worldly but not hard-hearted sister, 
her daughter Adelaide, and Christine, Susie’s 
agreeably fussy sister—are probably the best 
that have yet been given by an author from 
whom incomparably better books than she 
has yet published may be expected. 

It was a very difficult task that Miss 
Blanche Willis Howard and Mr. William 
Sharp set themselves to accomplish in A 
Fellowe and hit Wife ; they have accomplished 
it with great skill and perfect delicacy. A 
friendly separation, for artistic and other 
reasons which the reader will soon discover, 
has taken place between the Count and the 
Countess von Jaromar. She is studying art 
in Home; he is eating his heart out in a 
Pomeranian Schoss all the while that he is 
endeavouring to keep up his wife’s illusion 
as to the relationship between them boing 
only one of friendship under the guise of 
matrimony, and sometimes falling into such 
rather ponderous sarcasm as, 

‘ ‘ S urely you have effectually guarded us from the 
insidious perils of proximity; and since, what¬ 
ever infelicities we may call our own, we are 
spared for the present the traditional dulness of 
daily intercourse, we ought by good rights to 
escape a lot of conventional rubbish, the advice 
and warnings of elderly prigs, and all thread¬ 
bare epigrams on wedlock.” 

One has not read half a dozen of the pages 
written by the Countess to her husband 
before one sees that she is in great danger 
from her surroundings, and in particular 
from her being thrown so much into the 
society of a sensual artist, who is surely, 
however, too much of a habit and repute 
seducer. How this danger increases, how 
it is perceived by the husband, how it all 
but sweeps her into dishonour, and how she 
is saved by love and jealousy between them, 
these letters allow us to learn by degrees. 
They are a complete revelation of two hearts 
that ought to know, and, doubtless, in time 
do know, each other thoroughly. Miss 
Howard takes the part of the Count, and 
Mr. Sharp the part of the Countess. An 
interchange of sex under such circumstances 
is always a perilous experiment, but in this 
instance it has been perfectly successful. 
In Count Jaromar’s story, the leading 
character is beyond all question the faithful 
husband himself, although there flutters 
into it a little feminine angel before it comes 
to its close. In the Countess’s, on the other 
hand, Herwegh, the sculptor, and the 
Countess Mallerini, one of the numerous 
women whom he has deceived, occupy fore¬ 
most places from first to last. Thoy are 
both strongly sketched ; the colouring in 
neither case is too pronounced. Altogether, 
A Felloice and hit Wife is one of the most 
successful attempts at collaboration in fiction 
that have been made. 

A certain simplicity of motive and of 


everything else is the leading characteristic 
of Chapters in My Wife’t History, which 
seems to have been written chiefly to prove 
that the old proverb, according to which 
there is no fool like an old fool, does 
not always hold true. The supposed narrator 
is old enough to be his wife’s father; at all 
events he is old enough to be that father’s 
friend before his wife’s first unfortunate 
marriage is contracted. Why he does not 
marry her at the first, seeing that she is 
quite willing to marry him in the end, does 
not by any means clearly appear. All that 
one is permitted to know is that Winifred 
Washington, left too much to the company 
of men, contracts an intimacy with the 
daughter of the doctor of the place—“ a 
good-looking young woman, badly educated, 
of emotional tendencies and romantic tem¬ 
perament,” who “on the one hand is 
devotedly attached to the pleasures of the 
moment, and on the other is an advanced 
religionist of what is called the Ritualistic 
type.” But it seems utterly inoredible that, 
even under such worse than dubious 
guidance, Winifred should have allowed 
herself to drift into love and marriage with 
a thoroughly vulgar underbred creature 
like the man who in name and only for a 
time is her husband. She has so much 
hereditary refinement—and that instinctive 
perception of character which is universally 
associated with such refinement—that she 
would have seen through so despicable a 
being at her first meeting with him. Wini¬ 
fred’s father is a good example of “a 
thorough gentleman,” in spite of his sur¬ 
roundings and at first almost in spite of 
himself. 

Riches or Ruin is one of the shortest and 
simplest, and not one of the most original, 
of stories. Charles Barkston, a man of 
somewhat morbid mind, finds that nothing 
can save him from ruin and disgrace— 
involving the abandonment of his son’s 
engagement to the girl of his choice, who 
happens also to be the daughter of Bark- 
ston’s most intimate friend—but the sudden 
death of his brother, whose heir he is. That 
brother is miserably ill, and wishes to die. 
In consequence, Barkston allows himself to 
bo worked up into one of his unhealthy 
moods about his brother, and even fancies 
he was instrumental in bringing about a 
death which was due entirely to natural 
causes. What is more, he demeans himself 
in such a manner as actually to bring him¬ 
self under the suspicion of his friend, 
Lancaster, and to imperil the happiness of 
the young folks. This is, of course, a very 
old story; but it is very cleverly, and in 
parts, too realistically, told. When a man 
argues in this wire-drawn fashion : 

“ Knowing how miserable was my brother’s 
existence, I think I was less eager for its pro¬ 
longation than I should have been otherwise; 
and this, coupled with my anxiety to avoid 
bankruptcy, which appeared certain unless my 
brother should die within a day or two, pro¬ 
duced feelings abominately akin to a desire for 
his death, although I strenuously and deter- 
minately wilted his life, so far as I had the 
power of willing ”— 

it is high time he were sent to bed, if not 
packed off with a watchful companion on 


a foreign tour. The best portraits in what 
can hardly be styled a novel are those of 
Harry Barkston and Grace Lancaster, who 
are almost the ideal boy and girl of English 
middle-class life, ^ and whose happiness 
when married is assured by their own 
temperaments. 

A very pleasant story pleasantly told in 
the fasliionablo neutral-tinted style is Sybil 
Knox. Presumably also, it is quite American. 
At all events, Mrs. Sybil Knox is an 
American widow who for four winters has 
made her headquarters in Rome; and when 
she returns “ home,” after an absence of 
seven years, confident that she can draw a 
cheque and can sign a receipt for her 
dividends, it is America she means when 
she uses the word “ home.” Perhaps, too, 
John Coudert, who has not the courage to 
tell Mrs. Sybil Knox at an early stage in 
their acquaintanceship that she is the only 
woman he has ever cared for, and who is ready 
to do anything and everything for her in 
the way of fetching and carrying—and even 
far more serious enterprises—is American. 
But then he does not strike one as distinc¬ 
tively American, ne is a modest, resolute, 
upright Anglo-Saxon, who takes special 
pains in almost anonymously advancing the 
interests of the woman whom he admires. 
His exposure of the great Mr. Baal, the 
railway swindler, is, no doubt, a quite 
American exploit; but then the great 
Mr. Baal himself could only be found in 
America. In truth, Sybil Knox and John 
Coudert are two simple creatures in tolerably 
“ smart ” surroundings, who cannot help 
aiding folks like the Berlitzes, who are 
bound to come together at some time or 
other, and who would probably have come 
together sooner than they actually do, were 
it not for the inexplicable mistake John 
makes in fancying Sybil to have re-married. 
The story of the two is in every respect a 
delightful one. 

William Wallace. 


THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Ultonian Hero Ballads. Arranged by Hector 
Maclean. (Glasgow: Archibald Sinclair). In 
days when that prosaic product of over¬ 
abundant or deficient leisure and scant imagina¬ 
tion, that nauseous babble measured by money 
and prolonged to tediousness, which we are 
pleased to call our literature, is so busy dis¬ 
secting the dead or diseased bodies of ourselves 
and our society, how refreshing to catch a 
strain of Homeric music from the past of a 
warrior people, who knew bow to love and how 
to hate ! We are grateful to Hector Maclean 
for his noble and simple translation of these 
generous heroic chants. How clearly we can 
see them all!—Emer asking of Connel the 
names of the heads he has taken in vengeance 
for his foster-son and her lord, Cuchullin, but 
unsatiated by vengeance, and thirsting for 
death; Fierval, the clear-white king’s daughter, 
who releases the three children of Visneachan 
in spite of her father’s wrath, but will not flee 
with them, because they tell her she must be 
second to one woman in their land, to Deirdri; 
and Deirdri herself, who blames them for it, 
saying she would never wish to be above one 
who had so befriended them; but who, when 
they are slain in battle by her husband, 
craving to give a last honey-kiss to their white 
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bodies lying etark upon the shore, begs a knife 
from a shipwright, 

“ And she put tho black knife through her heart, 

But she died without regret; 

But she threw the black knife in the sea, 

Lest the wright should be blamed.” 

Such were men and women in the Celtic lands 
in the days gone by. 

The Professor, and Other Poems. By the 
Author of “Woods,” “Times and Days,” 
Ac. (Kegan Paul & Co.) The sordid 
sorrow of sordid human life is not poetry. 
Human life is full of misery, and deserves 
endless pity: but pity is not poetry. No; 
nor even is righteous indignation, an emo¬ 
tion, when pure, still nearer to the divine. 
Poetry is of the gods—godlike. The mistake 
began with Wordsworth, a true and great poet, 
more misunderstood by his friends than by 
his enemies, and who himself took infinite 
pains to prevent it in his critical prose, A 
world in which the spirit lay dying of inani¬ 
tion, while the body was either pampered or 
starved, and the will crushed by ever-growing 
law, fastened eagerly upon the simple tales of 
every-day sorrow which he told with such deep 
feeling, and praised him for them. Ana, 
indeed, these were worthy of all praise; but 
it was not by them that he proved himself a 
great poet. The splendid glow of imagina¬ 
tion, fused with passion, which broke out here 
and there across the dull gloom was seen only 
by a few spiritual kinsmen; the most loved 
him just for tho gloom, for tho pathos—the 
sympathy, not the poetry. This, of course, 
applies only to his treatment of man and the 
passions, not to his descriptions of landscape. 
The anonymous writer of this little book, when 
he is not merely argumentative and dull, has 
occasionally something of Wordsworth’s pathos, 
but none of his poetry. “ Lovers Here and 
Lovers There ” is as sad as it is truthful, but 
the sparse images are confused or meaningless, 
and the verse nas no movement; a stagnant 
pool without a wave, without even a green 
scum which might give colour — flat prose. 
Perhaps the explanation of some of this may 
be found in the formalism and materialism 
which make such a poem as “Doubts and 
Duty” possible. Socialism, moreover, is an 
excellent thing in any form, but it only 
beoomes poetic when it reaches the revolu¬ 
tionary stage. Tou cannot make poetry out 
of an eight-hour day; out of the Commune of 
Paris—yea, if you are equal to it. 

Passion and Reflection. By W. Luther 
Longstaff. (Sunderland: Hills.) “The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness ” : the utterance 
of a man roughly clad, in goat skins, it may 
be, and fed upon wild honey, but eloquent 
and prophetic as it is sometimes violent and 
uncouth. Let the timid leave this little volume 
unopened, and the loose laughers and mockers 
keep for once a watch upon their lips, for this 
is not the voice of a fool or a weakling. 
Passion is here, with blood-rubies in her yellow 
hair, and the reflection on her cheek of the 
glare of torches; murder that stifles the dying 
shriek of a rival with wet hand drawn across 
his mouth; and love that nerves the arm to 
stab even by treachery. Nor is there wanting 
something even loftier: a gleam at least of 
that upward and inward vision, to which alone 
are unveiled those brief glimpses of the lovely, 
callous World-Spirit at her weaving work of 
creation and destruction. For Liberty lies 
bleeding to death, bestrode by Falsehood, 
crowned and sceptred, still faintly dreaming of 
some armed and saving Messiah, while a world 
grown amorous of sin seems like enough to 
leave Death grinning alone among its ruins. 
But these eyes that strain to pierce the cloud 
of the future have visions beyond of a revival 
of the knightly past. “The maiden threw 


down a flower, All for true love’s sake ”; and 
all for true love’s sake her hero enters the 
stronghold of his enemies, and the lovers die 
together. This last poem has music, too— 
musio as of sword-blades beaten out on the 
anvil; changeful, chiming music, amid flying 
sparkles of molten metal. The true poet is 
also the seer; and his heart beats wild welcome, 
it may be, to new-born manhood and the 
warrior communes of the future. 

J. E. Barlas. 


ing, &c., of the house. Both volumes will be 
ready shortly. 

Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, will 
publish on June 6 a Summer Annual, entitled 
Travellers' Tales. It consists of six stories by 
different authors, illustrated with portraits and 
sketches by Mr. Alfred Bryan. 

A volume of essays on some current 
economic and social questions, by Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Vincent, entitled Lex Mundi, is announced 
for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has left almost 
the whole of her property to found a profesor- 
ship of Egyptology, under certain conditions, 
at University College, London. We believe 
that the value of the chair will amount to 
about £400 a year. 

Tue third edition of Prof. Jowett’s Transla¬ 
tion of the Dialoi/ues of Plato is in type; but 
publication is being delayed, in order that an 
American copyright may be secured by the 
simultaneous issue in New York of an edition 
that is being printed there. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons will publish 
immediately, Six Months in the Apennines ; or, 
a Pilgrimage in search of Vestiges of Irish 
Saints in Italy, by Miss Margaret Stokes, with 
numerous illustrations of architecture, sculpture, 
paintings, and personal relics. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
next month a Life of Tom Paine, by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, in two volumes, with 
illustrations. The work contains a complete 
history of his career—literary, political, and 
religious—in England, France, and America. 

A new work by Mr. F. T. Piggott, author of 
Music and Musical Instruments of Japan, will be 
published about the end of this month, entitled 
The Garden of Japan : a year’s cycle of its 
flowers, with illustrations by the author, and 
four pictures by Mr. Alfred East. A small 
number of copies will be issued on Japanese 
paper. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, of Norwich, 
announce for publication by subscription an 
elaborate work on the Church Bells of Buck¬ 
inghamshire, by Mr. Cox, of Marlow, on the 
lines of the late J. C. L. Stahlschmidt's well- 
known publications. It will contain full 
accounts of all the bells in the county, and 
also of their founders, and will be illustrated 
with twenty-four plates of mediaeval letter¬ 
ings, founders’ marks, &c., besides numerous 
figures in the text The edition is limited 
to 430 copies. 

Mr. Zanowill’s new book, The Old Maids' 
Club, which will be published by Mr. William 
Heinemann in England and by Messrs. Lovell 
in America, early in June, will be a revised and 
largely supplemented version of the story that 
appeared in serial shape, and will contain a 
number of humorous poems and forty-five 
illustrations by Mr. F. H. Townsend. Mr. 
Zangwill is holding over his Children of the 
Ghetto till the autumn season. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have in the press 
A Manual of the Guild and School of Handicraft, 
being a guide to County Councils and technical 
teachers, edited by Mr. C. B. Ashbee, of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The next volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
“ Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour ” 
will be The Jolly Pashas : or, The Story of an 
Unphilanthropic Society, by Mr. John A. 
Steuart. The forthcoming volume of the 
“Victoria Library for Gentlewomen” will be by 
Mrs. Talbot Coke, who, under the title of The 
Gentlewoman at Home, will deal with matters 
appertaining to the artistic decoration, furaish- 


Mr. Horsfall Turner, of Idel, Bradford, 
editor of the Yorkshire. County Magazine, is 
issuing, as an incorporation memorial. The 
Illustrated History of Brighouse, Rastrick, and 
Hipperholme, including the anoient churches 
of Coley and Lightcliffe. Mr. Turner has been 
gathering information for thirty years from 
documents covering the last six centuries. The 
volume will be illustrated with views of old 
buildings, coats of arms, portraits of worthies, 
&c. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish shortly 
a work, entitled Lawful Wedlock; or, How 
shall I make sure of a Legal Marriage ? It is 
written by two barristers, and contains chapters 
on breach of promise, women’s property, table 
of fees, &c. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrirr 
will issue shortly What and How to Preach : 
Lectures delivered in the U.P. College by the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Oliver. 

Mr. William Heinemann will have ready 
next week a three-and-sixpenny edition of 
The Scapegoat, by Mr. Hall Caine. The advance 
orders are already twice as great as in the 
case of the same author’s Bondman. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & Co., of 
Glasgow, have in preparation a revised edition 
of their Illustrated Pocket Guide from Glasgow 
to Belfast, to whioh has been added a fresh 
chapter descriptive of the run from Glasgow to 
Ardrossan, from which latter place the R.M.S. 
Adder this season begins its “ daylight ” service 
to Belfast. 

Mesbrs. Owles & Reader have in the press 
the first number of The Book Review Index, 
being an index to all the reviews of the new 
books that have been published during the 
current quarter. 

Dr. Emil Reich has been appointed to the 
lectureship in general history in the Ladies’ 
Division of the Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science, and Literature, in succession to the 
late Dr. G. G. Zerffi. 

At the meeting of the Browning Society at 
University College on Friday next, May 27, 
Mr. Oscar L. Triggs will read a paper on 
“Browning and Walt Whitman.” The chair 
will be taken by Mr. H. Buxton Forman. 

Prof. R. C. Jebb will on Tuesday next, 
May 24, begin a course of three lectures at the 
Royal Institution on “ Some Aspects of Greek 
Poetry” ; Mr. R. G. Moulton will, on Thursday 
next, May 26, begin a course of three lectures 
on “ Faust ” ; and on Saturday, May 28, Prof. 
H. Marshall Ward will begin a course of three 
lectures on “ Some Modem Discoveries in Agri¬ 
cultural and Forest Botany.” 

Herr J. A. Staroardt, the well-known 
antiquarian bookseller of Berlin, has for sale 
the original letters of Goethe to Charlotte von 
Stein, which were printed in Adolf Scholl's 
edition (1883). The letters, which are bound 
up in chronological order in seven folio volumes, 
number 1748 in all, extending from the year 
1776 to 1829. 

Denmark has remembered the centenary of 
Shelley, by the issue of a translation of 
Prometheus Unbound, which is stated on the 
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title page to be “ udgivet i hundredaaret etter 
digterens foedsel.” The translator is Dr. 
Adolf Hanses, who has already produced a 
Danish version of Shakspere’s Sonnets, and 
also translations of short poems of Longfellow, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and Swinburne. 
We have it, on the authority of Prof. George 
Stephens, that his rendering of Shelley is 
highly successful, even in the more difficult 
passages. The book which contains a portrait, 
introduction, and notes, is published by 
Gyldendal, of Copenhagen. 

The Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, of Stuttgart, 
has begun to issue the fifth illustrated edition 
of Schiller's works. This splendid edition de 
lure will appear in Bixty-five parts, and all 
the illustrations will be the work of first-rate 
masters. The first eight parts, which have 
recently appeared, contain some exquisite 
drawings, more especially those referring to 
the ballads. The editorship of the letterpress 
has been entrusted to the poet, J. G. Fischer, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee for the 
correctness of the text. 

The Revue Critique for May 16 contains a 
very appreciative review of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards’s latest book by Prof. Maspero, who 
has added the following note on hearing of 
her death: 

“8a bienveillance, sa bonne grace, son empresse- 
ment a louer les mt-moires de uos debutants, lui 
a valent conquis rapidement 1’affection de to us : il 
n’y a personne parml nous a qui elle n’ait rendu 
service, plotfit aix fois qu’une. Ce n’est pas 
settlement un confrere que nous perdons, c’est 
une amie devoue dont beaucoup d'entre nous ne 
retrouveront jamais la pareiUe." 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The June number of the Antiquary will be 
of special interest to Ex Libris collectors, as it 
will contain an article on the book-plate of 
Dr. Hector Pomer, prior of 8t. Lawrence’s 
Church, Nuremberg, dated 1525. A facsimile 
will be given of this very fine specimen of early- 
wood engraving. The oldest known English 
dated book-plate is of 1574. The same number 
will contain an account, illustrated with 
ground plan and other drawings, of the only 
perfect Cistercian abbey now standing—namely, 
that of Maulbronn, Wiirtemberg. 

The forthcoming number of Romania will 
contain an article by Mr. Paget Toynbee on 
“ Christine de Pisan and Sir John Maunde- 
ville.” Mr. Toynbee has made the interesting 
discovery that in one portion of her poem, Le 
Livre du Chemin de Long Estude, Christine has 
borrowed largely from Maundeville’s well- 
known book of travels. 

The June number of the Albemarle (Sonnen- 
schein) will contain an illustration by M. Fantin 
Latour, a poem by Mr. Lewis Morris, and an 
article on “ Phil-Hellenism ” by Mr. Louis 
Dyer. 

An article by Bear-Admiral P. H. Colomb, 
on “The Strategical Condition of the English 
Channel in an Anglo-French War,” will appear 
in the June issue of the United Service 
Magazine. 

Good Words for June will contain “ How I 
found the Bemains of Osrio, King of North¬ 
umbria,” by the Dean of Gloucester ; “ An Irish 
Peasant’s Soliloquy,” by the Marquis of Lome; 
“New Com from Old Fields,” a study in 
etymology, by Mr. William Canton; “ Prima- 
vera di Capri,” a complete story, by Mr. 
William Sharp; “ Prof. Huxley and the 

Deluge,” by the Bev. J. Langton Clarke; and 
the first instalment of “A Bide in the Great 
Sahara,” by Mr. J. H. Forbes, with illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author. The 
frontispiece, entitled “ Summer,” will be from 
Mr. Lmley Sambourae’s pencil. 


Me. B. L. Stevenson has written a long 
article describing the great hurricane at Samoa 
in March, 1889, which will be published in the 
National Observer of May 21. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Pboe. Saxday, Ireland professor of exegesis 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, has been elected 
Bampton Lecturer for 1893. We understand 
that his subject will be “ The Early History 
and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspira¬ 
tion.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A KNOT OF IIAIR. 

I. 

She has a knot of russet hair: 

It seems a simple thing to wear 
Through years, despite of fashion's check, 
The same deep coil about the neck; 

But there it twined 
When first I knew her. 

And learned with passion to pursue her, 
And, if she changed it, to my mind 
She were a creature of new kind. 


Pbof. J. A. Fbocde has visited Oxford this 
week, in order to be inducted into his official 
fellowship at Oriel. But it is stated that he has 
deferred his inaugural lecture to next term, 
i.e. , until after the long vacation ; and that he 
will not enter upon residence before 1893. 

Prof. Max Muller will deliver two public 
lectures at Oxford on Tuesday and Thursday of 
next week upon “ Esotoric Buddhism.” 

In a convocation to be held at Oxford on 
Tuesday, May 31, it will be proposed to confer 
the honorary degree of M.A. on Mr. Joseph 
Foster, the author of Alumni Oronienses. 

The University of Gottingen has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, honoris 
rausa, on Mr. J. F. Fleet, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, in recognition of the eminent 
services rendered by him to Indian epigraphy 
and history. 

The following are some of the subjects to be 
dealt with by Prof. Barnsay, of Aberdeen, in 
the course of six public lectures on “The 
Christian Communities of Asia Minor,” which 
he is delivering at Mansfield College, Oxford: 
Hadrian’s rescript to Fundanus and Pliny’s 
report; the Acts of Polycarp, Carpus, Papylus, 
Paul, and Thekla; Montanists and Catholics in 
Phrygia; and the miracle at Colossae. 

Mb. H. W. G. Mark heim gave a public lecture 
at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, on May 18, 
upon “Moliere’s Tartuffe , and the Catholic 
Church in France,” to illustrate the party 
feeling still existing in the present day against 
the piece. The lecturer drew attention to a 
fact which, we believe, has not been noticed 
elsewhere, that under the Second Empire in 
1861, when the Comedie Franyaise proposed to 
revive the play, it was discouraged by a hint 
from an official quarter. 

Last week we quoted some figures from the 
university accounts of Oxford. At Cambridge, 
the total receipts of the university chest for 
1891 amounted to just under £40,000. Of 
this, £13,083 was derived from degree fees ; 
£10,935 from capitation tax; £8161 from 
examinations; £4728 from matriculations ; and 
only £2212 from common rents and dividends. 

The subject fixed for the Lothian prize at 
Oxford next year is “ The University of Paris 
in the Seventeenth Century.” 

The Oxford Art Society, which has been 
formed for the purpose of encouraging local 
talent, opened its first exhibition this week at 
the Clarendon Hotel. The president of the 
society is Prof. Herkomer, who himself con¬ 
tributes eight pictures, including the famous 
portraits of his father and of Miss Grant. 
Among the other contributors are the Vice- 
chancellor, the President of Trinity, Sir Henry 
Acland, Mr. Macdonald, Lady Markby, Mrs. 
Turner, Mrs. Morrell, and Miss Mabel Price. 

The Bev. Dr. William P. Dickson, professor 
of divinity at Glasgow—who is perhaps better 
known as the translator of Mommsen—has 
published in pamphlet form (Glasgow ; 
Maclehose) a lecture delivered in the Divinity 
Hall of that university, in which he criticises the 
preface on miracles, prefixed by Prof. Max 
Muller to his third volume of Gifford Lectures. 


ii. 

On others she may flash the wise, 

Strong light of apprehending eyes, 

And make who fronts her beauty great 
With hopes that awe and stimulate. 

The happy lot 
Be mine to follow 

These threads through lovely curve and hollow, 
And muse a lifetime how they got 
Into that wild, mysterious knot. 

HI. 

O first of women who hast laid 
Magnetic glory on a braid.' 

In others’ tresses we may mark 
If they be silken, blond, or dark; 

But thine wc praise, 

And dare not feel them ; 

Not Hermes, god of theft, dare steal them ; 

It is enough for aye to gaze 
Upon their vivifying maze. 

Michael Field. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the third and fourth quarterly parts of 
the Altnreussische Monatsschrift for 1891 (Hefte 
5-6, and 7-8), Dr. Beicke continues the publica¬ 
tion of those “ Loose Leaves from Kant’s 
Bemains,” of which he issued in separate form 
(Konigsberg: Beyer) in 1889 a volume contain¬ 
ing the first four (A-D) out of thirteen bundles 
into which the MSS. had been arranged by 
Schubert. The present instalment—it covers 
142 pages in the two parts—gives the contents 
of the fif th (E) and largest bundle of the collection. 
These treat almost entirely of ethical and jural 
topics—in many cases, apparently, as notes for 
use in lecture. For the detailed study of the 
Kantian moral theories, they furnish new and 
interesting material. The other article in the 
third quarterly part is on Von Gunther, the 
organiser and chief of the Bosniac lancers in 
the age of the Great Frederick and his suc¬ 
cessors. The last part for the year (which a 
printers’ strike has kept back till April, 1892) 
follows up the aforesaid Kantian fragments by 
a paper on “ Prussian Folk-Bhymes and Folk- 
Plays,” by H. Frisckbier, whose death in the 
end of 1891 is chronicled subsequently, with a 
notice of his services to Prussian folklore. 
A few shorter contributions, such as some on 
ballad history, by J. Bolte, and the usual 
reviews and reports of societies, conclude the 
number. 

The greater part of the Bahtin of the Beal 
Academia de la Historia for April is occupied 
with a valuable memoir on the “ Etat des 
Monasteres Espagnols de l’Ordre de Cluny, aux 
XIII C -XV° Siecles,” byM. Ulysse Bobert. The 
introduction is in French, the reports of the 
visitors to the Chapter at Cluny are given in 
the original Latin. The period is 1259-1480. 
The state of the Spanish Benedictine Monasteries 
generally was deplorable. Property was 
alienated, the buildings were in ruins, the 
sacred vessels and ornaments of the church 
were pledged or sold. Murder, highway 
robbery, peculation of all kinds, incontinence, 
neglect of services are often mentioned, and 
all classes are concerned therein—a cardinal, 
bishops, visitors, priors, monks, and sacristans, 
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as well as the laity. The monasteries were 
plundered by all alike, and in spite of all the 
efforts of the Order at Cluny to prevent it. 
Father Fita remarks in a postscript how different 
are these facts from the statements of earlier 
authors which have too readily been adopted 
by historians. Sanchez Moguel praises the 
style of Oliveira Martin’s “ Os Filhos de 
D. Joan I.,” but complains of a want of 
research as to original authorities. 

The Theulogisch Tijdschrift for May contains 
a long article on the basis of morality, by J. P. 
Heringa, with particular reference to Darwin 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer, and a further 
specimen of Dr. Boekenoogen’s bold attempt to 
form a symbolical Christology. The notices of 
books are of no special interest. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

The annual report of the curators of the 
Bodleian library for 1891, incorporating that 
of the librarian, has been printed as a supple¬ 
ment to the Oxford University Gazette. 

The total number of printed and MS. items 
received during the year was no less than 59,274, 
of which 34,035 were acquired under the Copy¬ 
right Act. The total was exceptionally 
swollen, owing to the transfer from the Public 
Becord Office of 7616 duplicate pipe office rolls 
from 1715 to 1821, and to the gift by the 
Boyal Society of 2955 maps of the French 
Depot de la Marine. Turning to the countries 
of origin, we find that 5649 came from France, 
4823 from Germany, 862 from Italy, 577 from 
the United States, 528 from India, and 251 
from Australia. Argentina, Mexico, and Chile 
are also represented. 

Among the donations of MSS., the follow¬ 
ing may be specially mentioned. A third 
Zend MS., containing the Yasna with 
Pehlavi translation, presented by Dastur 
Darab Peshotan San j ana, of Bombay, through 
the good offices of the Bev. Dr. L. H. Mills. 
Though written as recently as 1780, it repre¬ 
sents a family of MSS. different from that of 
which the Bodleian already possesses examples. 
The donor stipulated that a photographic fac¬ 
simile should be sent to him. The Bev. 
Greville J. Chester gave two very singular 
incised wooden tablets, from Egypt; some of 
the letters are apparently Coptic, but others 
have hitherto baffled identification, while some 
known Coptic letters seem to be altogether 
absent. Mr. Chester also gave two ancient 
reed-pens, found at Ekhmim. The vicar and 
churchwardens of Dymock, Gloucester, pre¬ 
sented a leaf (which had formed part of 
the binding of a parish register), con¬ 
taining a fragment of John xvi. 26—xvii. 
12 in the Vulgate. This leaf is in beautiful 
Hiberno-Saxon half-uncial characters of the 
eighth century, with an occasional mixture of 
continental uncial forms in common words, 
tending to show that the MS. was written in 
England. From the daughter of the late Dean 
Elliot, of Bristol, was received a series of 
twenty-two volumes, containing the collections 
made by her father for a bibliography of all 
books on religious subjects printed in England 
from the fifteenth century down to 1825. The 
arrangement is chronological, with separate 
volumes for (1) Bibles and liturgies, and (2) 
prayers by authority, which are brought down 
to 1860. There are also author and subject 
indexes. 

The total number of volumes of MSS. 
purchased was 83, of which 29 were English, 
28 Hebrew, and 13 Welsh. The principal 
purchase was that of a collection of Anglo- 
Saxon charters, of which the Bodleian has 
hitherto possessed no example. For this, 
£220 10s. was paid, which is believed to be 
the largest sum ever paid by the Bodleian for 
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a single volume, MS. or printed. Several of the 
charters relate to the old see of Crediton, in 
Devonshire; and most of them have never been 
printed, or only from imperfect copies. An 
edition of the whole series will probably be 
published by Prof. Napier and Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson, in the “ Anecdote Oxoniensia.” 
Next in importance was the purchase of a Latin 
commentary on the Pentateuch, consisting of 
180 leaves, apparently written in the latter half 
of the eighth century—of great interest not 
only palaeographically, but for its corrupted 
Latimty. Its authorship is at present unknown, 
but the writer makes use both of Isodore 
and of Bede. We may further mention— 
an Aramaic marriage-contract, in Hebrew 
characters, dated in the year corresponding to 
990 a.d. ; 13 Welsh MSS., Tanging from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, containing 
a great many poems by the celebrated Dafyd 
ap.Gwilym; and an epistle in verse by Southey, 
describing his first journey to Oxford and 
arrival there as a student, in 1792. 

With regard to coins, presents were received 
from Mr. Greville Chester, Mr. C. Oman, and 
Mr. J. Grafton Milne (21 Greek coins from the 
neighbourhood of Megalopolis). A set of war- 
medals was purchased out of a special grant of 
£50; and also 23 pennies of Cnut. Mr. Oman 
finished arranging and labelling the Anglo- 
Saxon coins, which number 520 ; and Mr. E. 
J. Bapson, of the British Museum, has 
examined the Gupta coins (81 in number), and 
printed a paper on them in the Numismatic 
Chronicle. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Braitmaibr. Guthekult u. Gothephilologie. Bine Streit- 
achrift. Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Caprin, G. Document! per la atoria di Grado. Trieet: 
Schimpff. 3 M. 

Ehrmann, E. Die bardische Lyrik im 18. Jahrh. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 3 If. 40 Pf. 

Gerspach, E. La manufacture nation ale dee Gobelins. 
Pari* : Delagrave. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Guyho, Corentin. L’Empire tn&lit—1855. Paris: Calmann 
Ldvy. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Haebbrlix, C. Eduard Hiller. Berlin: Calvary. 2 If. 
40 Pf. 

Jarras, Souvenirs du General (chef d’dtat-major gf'nf'ral de 
l’arm4e du Rhin, 1870). Paris : Plon. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Kill*, J. Geschichte der deutechen Litteratur von der 
ii l tea ten Zeit bis zur Mitte d. 11. Jahrh. Berlin: Besser. 
8 M. 

Lsclrrcq, Jules. Voyage au Mont Ararat Paris: Plon. 
4 fr. 

Lkitzmann, A. Briefe von Wilh. v. Humboldt an F. R. 

Jacobi, hrsg. u. erlautert. Halle: Niemeyer. 8 M. 
Moxumknta Germanise et Italiae typographica. Auswahl u. 
Text v. K. Burger. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 
30 M. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jaoques, Lettree incites de, p.p. H. de 
Rothschild. Pans: Calmann L6vy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bachmann, J. Praeparationen zu den kleinen Propheten. 
8. Hft Hosea: Cap. L—VII. 4. Berlin: Mayer A 
Mtiller. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Babntsch, B. Das Bundeabuch Ex. xx. 22—xxiii. 88, seine 
ursprilngl. Gestalt u. a. w. Halle: Niemeyer. 2 M. 
80 Pf. 

Reich, W. Das prophetisohe Bchrifttum. Exegetiachkrit 
Studien verzQglich auf histor. Grundlage. 1. Bd. 
Jesaias. Wien: Frank. 6M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Cocchia, E. Tito Livio e Polibio: Innanzi alia critica 
btorica. Turin : Loescher. 1 fr. 60 c. 

Dbmolr, E. Histoire monftaire de Geni've de 1792 6 1848. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Frank, A. B. Lehrbuch der Botanik, nach dem gegenvrart 
Stand der Wissenschaft bearb. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann. 15 M. 

Hertwio, R. Lehrbuch der Zoologie. Jena: Fischer. 10 M. 
Molisoh, H. Die Pflanze in ihren Be zi ehungen zum Eisen. 
Jena: Fischer. 3M. 

Wkibsknborn, H. Zur Geschichte der EiofUhrung der 
jetzigen Ziffern in Euro pa durch Gerbert. Berlin: 
Mayer & Mliller. 3 M. 

Wolf, R. Handbuch der Astronomie, ihrer Geschichte n. 
Litteratur. 3. Halbbd. Zurich: Schulthess. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Bullinorr, A. Aria to teles’ Metaphysik, in Bezug auf 
Entstehurgsweise, Text a. Gedanken klargelegt. MGn- 
chen: Ackermann. 4 M. 

Herzoo, E. Zur Litteratur ttb. den Staat der Athener. 
Tubingen: Fues. 1 M. 

Joachim, H. De Theophrasti libria Cv uy ’ Leipzig: 
Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Klrinpaul, R. Das Stromgebiet der Sprache. Ursprung, 
Entwickelg. u. Physiologic. Leipzig: Friedrich. 10 M. 
Middbmdorf. E. W. Die einheimtachen Sprachen Perns. 

6. Bd. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 12 M. 

Monument a Papyrocea Aegyptia, recensuit et digessit Horat. 

Maruochi. Rome: Loescher. 12 fr. 

Schuoht, H. De documents oratoribus atticis inserts et de 
litis instruments prions adversus Stephan urn oratonis 
Demosthenioae. Konigsberg-i.-Pr.: Grafe. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Texte, babylonisoho. Hft. YL B u. X. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 
12 M. 

Zurbtti, C. O. Analecta Aristophanes. Turin: Loescher. 
6 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


Batel: Georg. 12 

v. IT T’Alli.nn., 


M. 


Bawl: Georg, 2 M. 40 Pf. 

H.llkr, J. Die deutache Publiziatik in den J. 1668—1674, 
Heidelberg: Winter. 4M. 

Jiuczbk, O. L. Die Hreniache Chronik in diploma tiachem 
Abdruck nacb der Stockholmer Handachrift. Berlin: 
Mayer A Muller. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Eianr, Ae. R Grilnde der Gefangenaehaft Richarde I. v. 

England. Berlin: Mayer Sc MiUler. 1 M. B0 Pf. 
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Herafeld. Gottingen: Vandenhoock. 1 M. 40 Pf. 
Pzaxicz, A. Labeo. 8. Bd. 1. Abtlg. Halle: Niemeyer. 
a M. 
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Berlin: Simion. 811. 
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Dahablyeh Tatar, Cairo: April 90, 1892. 

I have, I believe, at last succeeded in break¬ 
ing through the blank wall of Hittite decipher¬ 
ment which has so long defied my efforts. 
Twelve years ago, with the help of the bilingual 
text of Tarkondi'mos, I advanced a little way, 
but want of materials prevented me from going 
further; and though I believed that the 
method I had pursued was correct—a belief 
which the bilingual cylinder recently acquired 
by the Asbmolean Museum has now confirmed 
—it seemed to lead to no fresh results. At 
length, however, the want has been supplied, and 
new materials have come to hand, chiefly through 
the discoveries of Messrs. Ramsay, Hogartb, 
and Head lam in Asia Minor. The conclusions 
to be derived from the latter are stated in an 
article of mine which has just been published 
in the last number of the Recueil de Travaux 
relatifs a la Philologie et a I’Archeologie 
egyptiennes et assyriennes. Since that article was 
written, I have onoe more gone through the 
Hittite texte in the light of our newly-acquired 
facts, and have, I believe, succeeded in making 
out the larger part of them. 

Here I can give only a sketch of the chief 
results at which I have arrived; a detailed 
account of toe process by which these results 
have been obtained will appear in another 
place. 

As in toe languages of Van, of Mitanni, and 
of Arzana, toe Hittite noun possessed a 
nominative in -s, an accusative in and an 
oblique case which terminated in a vowel, while 
the adjective followed the substantive, toe same 
suffixes being attached to it as to toe substantive 
with which it agreed. The character which I 
first conjectured to have toe value of se, and 
afterwards of me, really has toe value of ne. 

The inscriptions of Hamath, like the first and 
third inscriptions of Jerablus, are records of 
building. The second inscription of Jerablus 
is little more than a list of royal or rather 
high-priestly titles, in which the king “of Eri 
and Khata ” is called 

“ the beloved of the god (Sutekh), the mighty, 
who is under toe protection of the god Sarus, the 
regent of the earth, and the divine Nine; to whom 
the god (Sutekh) has given the people of the 
Hittites ... the powerful (prince), the prophet 
of the Nine great gods, beloved of the Nine and of 
. . . , son of the god.” 

The first inscription of Jerablds states that 
“toe high priest” and his god have erected 
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“images” to Saras- • -erwes and hi* son. Who 
the latter were is not mentioned, nor is the 
name of the son given. Those who have read 
what I have written formerly on the Hittite 
inscriptions will notice that I was wrong in 
supposing that Saras- • -erwes and his father 
were the father and grandfather of the 
Carchemish king to whom the monument 
belongs. 

One of the most curious facts that result 
from my decipherment of the texts—supposing 
it to be correct—is the close similarity^ that 
exists between the titles assumed by the Hittite 
princes and those of the Egyptian Pharaohs 
of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties. The 
fact has an important bearing on the age to 
which the monuments of Hamath and Carche¬ 
mish must be assigned. The similarity extends 
beyond the titles, the Hittite system of writing 
presenting in many respects a startling parallel¬ 
ism to that of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
Thus, “word” or “order” is denoted by a head, 
a phonetic character, and the ideograph of 
“speaking,” the whole being a fairly exact 
counterpart of the Egyptian tep-ro, “ an oral 
communication.” It would seem as if the 
inventor of the Hittite hieroglyphs had seen those 
of Egypt, just as Doalu, the inventor of the 
Sei syllabary, is known to have seen European 
writing. This likeness between the graphic 
systems of the Hittites and the Egyptians has 
been a surprise to me, since I had hitherto 
believed that, as the Hittite hieroglyphs are so 
purely native in origin, the graphic system to 
which they belong must also be purely native. 

Of course, I know that the statements I have 
been making will be received with incredulity. 
I only ask that scholars shall suspend their 
judgment in regard to them until the publica¬ 
tion of the arguments on which they rest, when 
it will be seen that they follow logically from 
my interpretation of the famous “ bilingual 
boss.” Nor can I pretend to have done more 
than open the road to future research. I cannot 
read the proper names (except in one or two 
instances}! and my knowledge of Hittite 
grammar is extremely meagre. But in scientific 
matters the beginning is often “half the 
whole.” 

A. H. Sayce. 

P.S.—I can now offer an explanation of 
the non-Assyrian word kamratimma, which 
occurs (Obv. 20) in the letter of the Mittanian 
king Dusratta, belonging to Rostovich-Bey, 
of which I have published a transcription in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (June, 1889). The determinative 
attached to the name of Kamru (No. 261) in the 
North Syrian List of Thothmes III. shows that 
the word must have signified “ house ” in one of 
the languages spoken in that part of the world 
(see Records of the Past, new series, vol. v., 
p. 38). From the borrowed kamru, an Assyrian 
kamratu, or with the mimmation kamratimmu, 
would have been formed. The sense would be 
precisely that which is required in the passage 
in question, and accordingly we shall nave to 
translate: “And now my brother has not 
permitted them [i.e., my ambassadors] to go 
home, but has detained them exceedingly.” 


THE TROJAN WAR. 

Bcnjiogbun Sectary, York: Hay 12, 1862 . 

There is some satisfaction in the mere ending 
of a great debate, and few will hesitate to place 
in this class the debate on the Trojan War. 
The results attained by Dr. Schliemann’s exca¬ 
vations have, we are told, finally settled the 
long controversy by the complete vindication 
of Homeric history as set forth in our Iliad. 
The critic of Dr. Shuchhardt's volume on 
Schliemann’s work in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review holds that the Iliad, which 


has thus far remained an enigma to the his¬ 
torian, has been at last unriddled (p. 431), and 
that we do in fact know now the causes, char¬ 
acter, and significance of the ten years’ struggle 
before Troy. In short, he asserts that the Iliad 
is now proved to be the veritable narration of a 
war “ begun by ordinary human motives and 
wrought out by ordinary human forces.” In 
this light, therefore, we are to regard the 
twenty-four books which describe some only of 
the scenes of this memorable strife. The trust¬ 
worthiness of the tale “in its large political 
outline, and in some of its tribal and terri¬ 
torial details ” is established. The evidence 
now at our command amply accounts for a 
“ political combination such os that which the 
tale of Troy postulates,” and justifies us in 
pronouncing Mr. Grote’s treatment of this tale 
as “ contumelious.” 

The upshot of the argument is that the con¬ 
ditions of the controversy are altogether 
changed since Mr. Grote undertook to deal with 
the subject; and all historical students are 
bound now to admit that the poems which for 
us bear the name of Homer are trustworthy 
narratives of events which have actually taken 
place, and that of these conclusions we have 
something like actual demonstration in the 
ruins of Hissarlik and Mykenai. 

These are far-reaching statements indeed; 
but are the grounds adequate on which our 
acceptance of them is challenged ? This 
question goes to the root of the matter; but 
when we come to look into it, we find ourselves 
enveloped in mist, and compelled practically 
to submit to the judgment of our guide or 
manfully to trust in our own. A great many 
monuments have been brought to light and 
examined in Western Hellas, and many more 
also in lands to the east of the Aegean. A 
comparison of the two, we are told, proves that 
“ Homer” had “ before his eyes what is known 
as Mykenaian art ” (p. 416). We may admit at 
once that whatever has been discovered is fact. 
All that we ask is to be told with thorough 
clearness what conclusions we are bound to 
accept in consequence of this discovery. The 
implication is that we mupt believe the Iliad 
(if not the Odyssey also) to be a narrative of 
credible incidents or events in history. But in 
reality we find that the Reviewer does not 
believe this himself. He does not say—for it 
cannot be maintained—that a single name men¬ 
tioned in the Iliad has been found in any of the 
buildings, whether of Asia Minor or of Western 
Greece. Sepulchres have been found contain¬ 
ing bodies which may have been those of kings, 
or queens, or charioteers; but of their names 
we ore ignorant, and from the dead bodies of 
kings or chieftains we learn nothing of what 
they may have done during their lives. 

But in spite of this, the origin, nature, and 
issue of the struggle known as the Trojan 
War have been, we are bidden to believe, 
settled beyond reach of controversy. The 
results so obtained rest on the two-fold founda¬ 
tion of the evidence furnished by the Homeric 
poems and of architectural and other monu¬ 
ments. The two testimonies support each 
other so effectually as to leave no room for 
further doubt, and the method followed by 
Grote and Cornewall Lewis is henceforth dis¬ 
credited. What, then, are the results of the 
whole inquiry ? Seemingly these, and these 
only—that in the Trojan War there was “ a 
combination of all tribes and races from 
Thessaly to Cape Malea, and from Rhodes to 
Ithaca,” in an “aggressive war upon Asia” 
(p. 409). This fact alone seems to the Reviewer 
to stamp what he calls the traditions of that 
contest with the seal of truth, there being 
“ from first to last nothing in the relations of 
these tribes and races to suggest it” down to 
the period of the Macedonian hegemony 
(p. 409). Their history, he contends, exhibits, 


an “ Asia, united under one sway from the Indus 
to the Aegean Sea, pushing to the West, not a 
united Hellas pushing to the East.” There is, 
he concludes, 

“ nothing to suggest such a union a9 the Trojan 
War implies and its tale asserts : there was, in 
fact, rather everything against it if there had not 
been a root of fact out of which it sprang,” 


this fact being, of course, strictly fact of 
history. This “primary germ” is “one of 
objective events and persons real and recent” 
(p. 405); and thus we have trustworthy 
evidence for an aggressive war against Asia on 
the part of tribes which we may call Greek. 
But why they should join in this aggressive 
war it is not altogether easy to understand. 
We are told that they were “ themselves immi¬ 
grants” from Western Asia, and that, “as 
their power grew and spread itself in its new 
area, they ” naturally “ turned their views of 
war and conquest back on the Asiatic soil 
whence they had come ” (p. 420). Why this 
should be the natural course for them we are 
not told. No such views seem to have been 
entertained—or, at least, acted upon—by 
the Teutonic tribes after their settle¬ 
ment in Britain. It would almost 
seem as though the Achaians in assail¬ 
ing the Trojans were attacking their own 
kinsfolk. Buildings at Mykenai exhibit 
“exactly the same ground plan” with others 
found at Troy as well as at Tiryns; and the 
Reviewer, with Dr. Shuchhardt, puts full faith 
in “ the legend of the close connexion of the 
ruling race at Mykenia with Western Asia” 
(p. 420). We might be tempted to suppose 
that this connexion would be a friendly one; 
but we have to account for the fact that the 
Western chiefs were leaders in an “aggressive” 
war against Asia which, except in this solitary 
instance of a ten years’ struggle ending in 
defeat, was steadily pushing back the Achaian 
and Aegean tribes. The struggle, moreover, 
took place in the “ imperial period of Asiatic 
wealth and culture,” which, 
crossing the Aegean, had fecundated the old 
Pelasgic races with the elements of a rival empire 
on its Western shore; hence ensued jealousy and 
collision, the tale of which, charming all ages 
since, has remained an enigma to the historian 
until unriddled by Schliemann’s adventurous 
spade” (p. 431). 

This apparently is all that the Reviewer has 
to tell us of the Trojan War, and what he says 
is dark and perplexing enough. I confess that 
I am at a loss to know what may be meant by 
the last sentence which I have cited. The old 
Pelasgic races, whatever they were, would, I 
suppose, answer to the Welsh inhabitants of 
Britain before the inroads of Hengest and 
Cerdic, who would represent the Teutonic 
conquerors. That these conquests might excite 
jealousy and collision between the Pelasgian 
tribes and the immigrants from Asia, we can 
well, understand, although we have not a 
shred of evidence for the fact; but that they 
should lead to jealousy and collision between 
the latter and their kinsfolk in the East is 
altogether bewildering. 

The history thus restored after the Schlie- 
mann and other discoveries is then told 
within the compass of ten or twenty lines. 
I fail to see that the monuments support 
it, and the “Homeric” poems absolutely 
contradict it. If we put the least faith in any 
statements of the Iliad, the war at Troy 
was no more an aggressive war on the part of 
the Achaian, Danasn, and Argivo peoples, than 
a war undertaken by England against France 
would be if a French force had burnt London 
and taken away the wealth of the Bank of 
England. The Iliad states the motive of the 
war with the utmost possible clearness. It was 
a war undertaken strictly for the redressing of 
a wrong as serious to the Achaians as would be 
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the sacking of the City of London for ourselves. 
They went to Troy to recover not Helen only, 
bnt all her wealth. On these stolen treasures 
the greatest possible stress is laid; and it may 
be said that the whole story turns upon them. 
But so it is with all attempts to reconstruct the 
history of times for which the history has been 
lost or has never been written. The struggle 
at Ilion must have had a political character; 
and therefore the account of its origin given by 
the Homeric poets is inconvenient, and is 
summarily cast to the winds. According to Dr. 
Shuchhardt, “the rape of Helen from the 
European coast has now long been regarded as a 
figurative expression for an act of piracy.” I 
Can but reply that, if the Homeric account of 
its origin is to be thus thrust aside, the Trojan 
War had no exciting cause whatever. 

It seems, however, that the Homeric poets 
cannot be trusted even in what they tell us of 
themselves. Those who first gave an epic form 
to the “primary germ” of the story were 
dealing with “ events and persons real and 
recent.” Of course, we may, if wo choose, say 
that our Iliad was put together within eighty 
or even fifty years after the fall of Troy; and 
this is an assertion which, at all events, is 
intelligible. But the case is essentially changed 
if in one statement the poet is a contemporary 
writer or composer, and m another is separated 
by a vast interval of time from the events 
which he describes. It is clear that, unless the 
Iliad was composed within at most two or three 
generations after the end of the war, it must 
be destitute of all historical authority. It is 
not less clear that Thucydides (i. 3) had no 
such opinion. What he tells us is that there 
was no collective Hellas, no collective Hellenes, 
in the days of Homer; and this change 
alone would be a work of some centuries. But 
still more emphatically he declares that, when¬ 
ever the poet may have lived, he lived long 
after the war at Ilion. At the latest, there¬ 
fore, Thuoydides must have regarded Homer 
as living from six to ten centuries or more 
before his own day. But what does the poet 
himself say as to the time of the struggle ? 
Instead of telling us that the events and 
persons of whom he speaks were real and recent, 
he thrusts them back into the mists of centuries, 
if not of millenniums. The actors in his great 
drama belong to an order of men no longer 
seen upon the earth {II. v. 303). The contra¬ 
diction could not be stronger or more complete. 

If, therefore, we speak of the Trojan War 
as a war of aggression on a kindred people in 
Western Asia, we make a statement, the possi¬ 
bility of which, in Mr. Grote’s words, cannot 
be denied; but we do so on our own responsi¬ 
bility. According to the Iliad, it was not an 
aggressive war at all, and from the poet we 
learn nothing about any other motive than 
that which is for him from first to last the one 
inciting cause of the struggle. That he was 
familiar with the civilisation and qirt of 
Mykenai, I do not at all dispute, and I have no 
wish to deny or even to question it. If his 
descriptions prove his acquaintance with tech¬ 
nical processes peculiar to Mykenaian art, this 
must be held as proving that this art is at the 
least older than the age of the poet; but unless 
for these works of art, or houses, or sepulchres, 
we get names and dates, we are no nearer to 
the history of the war than when we began, 
and we are not justified in demanding the 
acceptance of our reconstruction of it. The 
correspondence of one description of any object 
with any other does not prove that both 
descriptions come from the same hand. No 
discoveries hitherto made seem even to tend 
towards proving that the Iliad is not a com¬ 
posite poem ; and so far as the excavations are 
concerned, this question also remains just where 
it was. 

If, again, as the Reviewer believes, this 


aggressive war was a unique exception, during a 
senes of centuries which may have amounted to 
a millennium, to the unbroken pressure of the 
East upon the West, surely this circumstance 
alone might warrant the suspicion that the war 
of Troy is an exception only because it may 
belong to another order of things. In any case 
we have no right to put forth our own views, 
or surmises, or conjectures as a substitute for a 
history either lost or never written ; and if we 
have nothing else to put forward, the method 
of Grote and of Cornewall Lewis is vindicated 
after all. 

George W. Cox. 


THE “POTATO” IX 8HAKSPERE. 

Westward Ho, North Devon: May 10,1892. 

Readers of Shakspere will be familiar with 
the two passages in which the Potato is 
mentioned (“ Merry Wives,” V. v. 21; “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” V. ii. 56), and most of them 
have no doubt taken for granted that the 
plant intended is our familiar vegetable, 
Solatium, tuberosum. The oommentators, with¬ 
out exception, appear to have proceeded on 
this assumption tacitly or expressly. Nares, 
for instance, says: 

“ It is curious enough to see that excellent root, 
which now forms a regular part of the daily 
nutriment of almost every individual . . . spoken 
of continually [by Shakspere and his contem¬ 
poraries] as having some powerful effect upon the 
human frame.” 

Schmidt gives s.v. “the root of Solanum 
tuberosum,” and even so accomplished a horti¬ 
culturist as Mr. Ellacombe ( Plant-Lore and 
Garden-Craft of Shakspere, p. 173) identifies 
the plant in the same way. In a long note at 
the end of the eighth volume of the Variorum 
Shakspere of 1821, “Collins,” f.e., George 
Steevens, quotes a large number of passages 
from Jonson, Decker, and Fletcher, and other 
contemporaries of Shakspere, in which the 
Potato is mentioned. He introduces the first 
of these as follows: 

“ This root, which was, in our author's time, but 
newly imported from America, was considered as 
a rare exotick. . . . As the plant is so common 
now, it may entertain the reader to see how it is 
described by Gerard in his Herbal, 1597.” 

He then goes on to quote Gerard’s description, 
not of our Potato, called by Gerard “ Potatoes 
of Virginia,” but of the plant commonly known 
in Gerard’s time as “Potatoes”—a much 
earlier introduction into this country, and not 
a Solanum at all, but a kind of tropical Con¬ 
volvulus. These two plants Gerard keeps quite 
distinct; Steevens confuses them hopelessly. 

It is this last-mentioned plant, the Convolvulus 
batatas, or “ sweet potato,” that is, in all 
probability, the Potato of Shakspere and of the 
contemporary writers quoted by Steevens. So 
far as I have been able to discover, the first 
writer who gives us any hint of this is Sir 
Joseph Banks, whose lead has been followed by 
one or two botanical writers since. His words, 
as quoted in Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Garden¬ 
ing (p. 697), are: 

“The sweet potatoe was used in England as a 
delicacy long before the introduction of our 
potatoes. It was imported in considerable 
quantities from Spain aud the Canaries, and was 
supposed to possess the power of restoring decayed 
vigour. The kissing comfits of Falstaff, and 
other confections of similar imaginary qualities 
with which our ancestors were duped, were 
principally made of these and of eringo roots.” 

How very different a plant this Convolvulus 
is from our Potato may be seen by anyone who 
will refer to the description of it by Gerard or 
some modem botanist. It succeeded, however, 
in passing on its name to our vegetable, which 
was disco vend by the curious to have similar 


virtues, and was distinguished at least as late 
as the middle of the seventeenth century as 
Virginia Potatoes. 

True, Shakspere was not concerned with 
botanical definitions, and would not stay to 
examine the extent of every exotic plant-name 
he met with : he would be content to use such 
a term in the generally received sense of his 
day, whether it included one species or more. 
But these facts remain: (1) The Convolvulus 
was credited with the very virtues attributed 
to Shakspere’s Potato—as may be read at large 
in Geram (ed. 1597, pp. 780-1); (2) Solanum 
tuberosum, though known several years earlier 
on the Continent, is not certainly known to 
have been introduced into these Islands till 
1585 or 1586, when Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
colonists brought it from Virginia into Ireland. 
A few years later Gerard received “ rootes 
from Virginia,” which he cultivated as 
curiosities in his garden, and included in his 
Catalogue Arborum, dec., in horto J. G. 
nascentium (1596). This is, I believe, the first 
published mention of the plant in England—as 
in his Herbal, published in the following year, 
we find the first description and representation. 
Under these circumstances, it seems extremely 
improbable that Shakspere had ever seen or 
even heard of the plant in question. It long 
remained a garden rarity, while the other 
plant was a regular article of commerce, and 
commonly used by both cooks and confectioners. 

H. A. Evans. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, May 22, 7.30 pm. Ethical: “Ethical Standards 
applied to Economics,” by Dr. Felix Adler. 

Monday, May 23, 2.30 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Recent 
Bacteriological and Chemical Research in connexion with 
the Fermentation Industries,” IV., by Dr. Percy F. 
Frankland. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : Symposium, “ Eud&emonism 
or Happiness as the Basis of Ethic,” by Mira A. M. 
Anderson, Messrs. A. Boutwood and J. H. Muirhead, 
and the Rev. Hastings Rishdall. 

Tuesday, May 24, 3 p.m. Linnean : Anniversary Meeting ; 
Election of Council and Officers. 

3 p.m. Rayal Institution : “ Some Aspects of Greek 
Poetry,” I, by Prof. Jebb. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “ The Measure¬ 
ment of High Temperatures,” by Prof. W. C. Roberts- 
Ansten. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Extension of Colonial 
Trade,” by Col. Howard Vincent. 

Wednesday, May 25. 8 p.m. Geological: “ Delphbiognathus 
conocephnlas (Seeley) from the Middle Karoo Beds, Cape 
Colony,” and “ Further Evidence of Endothiodon bathy- 
stoma (Owen) from Oude Kloof, in the Nieuwveldt 
Mountains, Cape Colony,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley; “The 
Discovery of Mammoth and other Remains in Endsleigh- 
street,” by Dr. Henry Hicks: “The Morphology of 
Stsphanoceras zigzag ,” by Mr. S. 8. Bookman. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Researches in Photo¬ 
chromy,” by Mr. F. E. Ives. 

Thursday, May 26. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Faust,” I., 
Mr. R. G. Moulton. 

Friday, May 27, 8 p.m. Browning Society: “ Browning and 
Walt Whitman.” by Mr. Oscar L. Triggs. 

8 p.m. Warner Society : “ Der Ring des Nibel- 
uDgen/’ by Herr Brandt. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Emotional Expression,” 
by Sir James Crichton-Browne. 

Saturday, May 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Some 
Modem Discoveries in Agricultural and Forest Botany,” 
I., by Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
A Monograph of the Myxogastres. By George 
Massee. (Methuen.) Mr. Massee’s book pos¬ 
sesses an interest to botanists and zoologists 
alike, from the fact that the organisms of which 
it treats have been reckoned by some naturalists 
to be animals, by others to be plants, and by a 
third company to belong to a group occupying 
the borderland between these kingdoms. Until 
some thirty years ago they were universally 
held to be fungi, but the remarkable researches 
of de Bary brought about a revolution in the 
views of naturalists on this subject; and 
though the literature of it has since then been 
embedded mostly in botanical puolications, 
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has been a steadily growing tendency to 
t the opinion of de Bary, who placed the 
tozoa “outside the vegetable kingdom.” 
soologists have made no objection; on the 
ary, they have welcomed the group, while 
ag its investigation in the hands of 
lists. It illustrates the conservative power 
e arrangements for publication of scientific 
tigation, that tho mere comparative inac- 
oiiity of the literature (being botanical) 
n these days of specialism done much to 
the zoologist from active research into 
group. An admirable Monograph of the 
otozoa, as de Bary termed them, was 
ished some years ago in Polish by Rosta- 
:i, who laid the foundation of modem 
jmatic study of these organisms. A trans- 
n of it, so far as it applied to our then 
ira British species, was made by Mr. Cooko; 
since then much has been done in the way 
dding to the number of species, by which a 
i has been created for a systematic revision 
hem. Mr. Masses has done this, and has 
strated his book with twelve handsome 
rarcd plates. The book is a necessary one 
all workers at organisms of low organisa- 
l; and now that a Monograph in a readable 
guage is accessible, it is to be hoped that 
dogists will claim their own by putting in a 
,le more work at the group than popular 
idea and lectures entail. They will also 
d in the introductory part of Mr. Masses's 
Dnograph something to whet their appetites 
the shape of a criticism of de Bary’s view, 
r. Massee reclaims tho group for botanists; 
it since his claim is supported by a criticism 
inch is little more than verbal, and not re¬ 
forced by new facts, its value as a call to the 
nverted to retrace their steps is limited to 
is expression of opinion. In fact, this is not 
ie part of the book which will be found of 
due, but rather the more solid work of the 
'onograph, where Mr. Massee walks on safer 
round, and the illustrations. It is, after all, 
f little moment what we call the Myxogastres, 
> long as the things themselves are rightly 
udied and understood. Tho book is well 
rinted, and is a noteworthy contribution to 
fstematic literature. There are few subjects 
etter suited to the research of the amateur 
iologist than this group (especially the move- 
ients and the digestion of the Plasmodia), and 
he publication of a guide to its study will no 
oubt promote the secretion of published 
bservation . 

A Hiitory of Medical Education. By Theodor 
’uschmann. Translated and Edited by Evan H. 
lare. (H. K. Lewis.) This and the next work 
n our list do something to remove the reproach 
hat in England we unduly neglect the history 
f medicine. It seems more than a coincidence 
hat both are due to tho interest and industry 
4 graduates of Oxford, which still requires 
andidates for its medical degree to “offer,” as 
in additional subject, a Latin or Greek medical 
■uthor in the original. Prof. Puschmann’s 
I'ork is much more than a history of medical 
ducation: it is a summary of the history of 
he medical sciences, ns well as of medical 
■ducation, from the very earliest to tho most 
nodem times. It traces the rise and growth 
>f medical schools and faculties, of hospitals, 
>f nursing associations, and even of examina¬ 
tions ; it points out and illustrates from the 
irogress of medicine the mutual relations that 
ixist between methods of apprehending, of 
investigating, and of communicating truth; it 
touches upon the burning question of the value 
of Latin and Greek as subjects preliminary to 
the study of medicine, and protests against 
the importance attached to them in Germany— 
all this and much more in 600 pages! The 
book is, in fact, a much-needed cyclopaedia, 
very concise, very learned, generally interest- 
ln g> sometimes humorous. One thing it lacks— 


an index of subjects; of names there is a very 
full index. With this exception we may un¬ 
reservedly congratulate the translator and 
editor upon his execution of an excellent piece 
of honest and useful work. 

Fathers of Biology. By Charles MacRae. 
(Percival.) Mr. MacRae's booklet is in some 
respects a striking contrast to Prof. Pusch¬ 
mann’s substantial tome. Its aim is more 
modest and more surely reached : it contains 
no bewildering crush of names and dates and 
facts, but confines itself to a few, well-chosen 
and noteworthy. The fathers of biology whose 
lives, attainments, and discoveries the author 
describes are—Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, 
Vesalius, and Harvey. To each he devotes a 
short essay, a model of method and of clear¬ 
ness in detail, the whole forming a sufficient 
and interesting introduction to the history of 
biology, of all scientific histories by far tho 
most fascinating. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERIES IN A BUDDHIST STUPA IN 
i SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Edinburgh : Hay 6, 1892. 

Mr. Alexander Rea, Superintendent of the 
Madras Archaeological Survey, during last cold 
season examined the remains of a Stupa at 
BhaMiprolu in the Kistna district, the murblo 
casing of which had been used by the Canal 
engineers ; and in it he has made discoveries of 
very considerable interest. 

He found the stupa bad been a solid brick 
building 132 feet in diameter, surrounded by a 
I procession path about eight feet wide. It 
must thus have been of very nearly the dimen¬ 
sions of the Amarfivati Stupa. Fragments or 
chips only of the outer casing of marble were 
found in the area he excavated. When the 
dome and portions of the drum had been 
previously demolished for the materials, inside 
the dome there was found 

“a casket made of six tmall slabs of (tone dove¬ 
tailed into one another, measuring about 2) feet by 
1J by 1 foot; inside this was a clay ehaiti contain¬ 
ing a neat soap-stone casket, which enclosed a 
crystal phial. In this latter was a pearl, a few 
little bits of gold leaf, and some ashes.” 

Mr. Rea considered that there might still be 
another deposit of relics ; and having discovered 
tho centre of the original brickwork, he found 
there a shaft or well inches in diameter 
filled with earth, which went down about 15 feet. 
Following this he found at one side near the 
bottom a stone box about 11 inches by 8 and 
5 inches deep, with an inscription round the 
upper lip. Inside was a small globular black- 
stone relic casket, two small hemispherical metal 
cups little over an inch in diameter, with a gold 
bead on the apex of one, and the bead (fallen 
out) of tho othor; another small bead, two 
double pearls, also four gold lotus flowers 1 -2 
inch in diameter, two truulas in thin plates 1*2 
by 1 inch, seven triangular bits of gold, a 
single and a double gold bead—the weight of 
these gold articles being about 148 grains. 
There was also a hexagonal crystal 2-56 inches 
long by 0’88 inch in diameter, pierced along 
the axis, and with an inscription lightly 
traced on the sides. The stone relic casket 
measures 41 inches each way, the lid fitting 
on with a groove, and it contained a cylindric 
; crystal phial 21 inches in diameter and inch 
high, moulded on the sides and flat on top 
and bottom; the lid fitted in the same way as 
that of the casket. Inside was a flatfish piece 
of bone—possibly of the skull—and under the 
phial were nine small lotus flowers in gold leaf; 
six gold beads and eight smaller ones; four 
small lotus flowers of thin copper; nineteen 
1 small pierced pearls; one bluish crystal bead; 


and twenty-four small coins in a light coloured 
metal, possibly brass, smooth on one side and 
with lotus flowers, trisulas, feet, &c., on the 
obverse. These had been arranged on the 
bottom and attached in the form of a svastika. 

Two and a half feet below this was a second 
deposit on the opposite or north side of the 
shaft. The central area of the cover, in this 
case, has an inscription in nineteen lines, with 
two lines round it—the letters being filled in 
with white. In the lower stone was a recep¬ 
tacle 0i inches deep, by 7 I in diameter, haviug 
a raised rim II inches broad, bearing another 
inscription of two lines on the upper surface— 
the letters also filled in with lime. The cavity 
was nearly filled with earth, and contained a 
phial 1 § inches in diameter and 2} inches high, 
with a lid moulded like a dagaba. The phial 
and lid were lying separate, and there was no 
sign of a relic. Mixed with the earth were 
164 lotus leaves and buds, two circular flowers, 
a trisula and a three-armed figure like a 
svastika, all in gold leaf, two gold stems for 
lotus flowers, six gold beads, and a small gold 
ring—weighing, collectively, about 310 grains; 
also two pearls, a garnet, six coral beads, a 
bluish, flat, oval bead, a white crystal bead, 
two greenish, flat, six-sided crystal drops, a 
number of bits of corroded copper leaf in the 
shape of lotus flowers, a minute umbrella, and 
some folded pieces about 2 inches by If, 
showing traces of letters or symbols pricked 
upon them with a metal point, but too corroded 
to permit of unfolding or decipherment. 

Next, at a slightly lower level on the east 
side of the shaft, he came upon a third black 
stone cover, with an inscription of eight lines 
cut on the under surface in a sunk, circular 
area in the centre. The lower stone again 
bears an inscription round the rim of the 
cavity in one line—the letters being whitened. 
The receptacle was 5.) inches deep, 71 wide at 
the top, and 5 at the bottom. It was also 
nearly filled with earth, and contained a 
crystal phial similar to that in the second, the 
lid lying apart; but close to it was the relic 
casket, perhaps of chrysolite, less than half an 
inch each way by three-eighths, in which is 
drilled a circular hole 0-28 inch in diameter, 
closed by a small, white, crystal stopper with 
hexagonal top. The neck is covered with gold 
leaf, and a sheet of the same was fixed outside 
to the bottom. This unique casket contains 
three small pieces of bone. With it were found 
a bluish bead g inch long, a smaller one, and 
one of yellow crystal, a small hexagonal 
crystal drop, slightly yellowish in colour, a flat 
one of white crystal, a bone bead, six pearls, 
thirty-two seed pearls—all pierced, thirty lotus 
flowers, a quatrefoil, and a small figure of 
gold leaf. 

The care and accuracy with which Mr. Rea 
notes every step of his proceedings in his 
excavations leaves nothing to be desiderated, 
and characterise him as a model investigator. 
The objects found will, of course, be deposited 
in the Central Museum at Madras. 

The alphabet of the inscriptions presents 
features of pecular interest, which I leave to be 
discussed by Prof. Buhler, in a communication 
he has sent through me for publication in the 
Academy. 

Ja3. Burgess. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Burdon Sanderson, of Oxford, has 
been appointed president of the meeting of tho 
British Association which will be held next 
year at Nottingham. 

The gold medal of the Linnean Society will 
be conferred upon Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
at the anniversary meeting to be held on 
May 24. 
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TnE following are the fifteen candidates 
selected by the council of the Royal Society for 
election on June 2: Lieut.-Col. R. Y. Arm¬ 
strong, inspector of submarine defences; Mr. 
Frank E. Beddard, of New College, Oxford, 
prosector to the Zoological Society; Prof. J. 
A. Fleming, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
professor of electrical engineering at University 
College, London; Prof. C. Le Neve Foster, 
inspector of mines, and professor of mining at 
the Royal College of Science; Dr. Hans Gadow, 
Strickland curator and lecturer on the advanced 
morphology of vertebrata at Cambridge; Dr. 
Robert Giffen, assistant secretary to the com¬ 
mercial department of the Board of Trade ; Mr. 
Francis Gotch, sometime demonstrator in 
physiology at Oxford; Prof. W. A. Herdman, 
professor of natural history at University 
College, Liverpool; Capt. F. W. Hutton, 
professor of geology at Canterbury College, 
New Zealand; Mr. John Jolly, assistant 
rofessor of civil engineering at Dublin; Dr. 
oseph Larmor, of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, university lecturer in mathematics; 
Prof. Louis C. Miall, professor of biology at 
the Yorkshire College; Mr. Benjamin Neve 
Peach, district surveyor of the Geological 
Survey of Scotland ; Prof. A. Pedler, professor 
of chemistry at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and curator of the Calcutta Museum; 
Dr. A. D. Waller, of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

We would call attention to a pamphlet on 
The Organisation of Science, by a Free Lance 
(Williams & Norgate), which is a powerful plea 
for the systematisation of all the various 
scientific bodies in England, from the Royal 
Society downwards, with special reference to 
tho publication of researches. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the last meeting of, the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Senart commented upon the 
three new inscriptions of Asoka recently found 
by Mr. L. Rice in Northern Mysore. They 
represent a now and moro full version of an 
edict already known by tho inscriptions of 
Sahasaram and Rupnath. M. Senart submitted 
a translation, pointing out the many places 
where the former version was rendered more 
complete, or at least more precise. Ho also 
dwelt upon the historic importance of the 
discovery, as showing the existence of Aryan 
civilisation, at such an unexpectedly early 
period, in the very centre of the southern angle 
of the peninsula. 

The Indian Antiquary for March (London; 
Xegan Paul & Co.) contains a paper by Prof. 
A. F. Rudolf Hoemle, dealing with three 
Pattavalis of the Jain Digambara sect, which 
come from the Rajput state of Jaipur. He 
shows, by an elaborate examination, that they 
indicate the existence of two distinct tradi¬ 
tions as to the course of poutifical succession. 
His conclusion is that before the time of 
Bbadrabahu (circ. 60-40 n.c.), the Jain com¬ 
munity was undivided ; with him the Digam- 
baras separated from tho Svetambaras, but 
remained united among themselves; with 
Maghanandin the Digambaras themselves 
separated into four divisions, the most im¬ 
portant of which would seem to have been that 
named after Maghanandin; and, also, the 
general direction of the Digambara migration 
was northward—from Bhadalpur (?) to Delhi 
and Jaipur. 

Prof. James Darmesteter has reprinted 
from the llevue des Etudes Grecques (Paris: 
Leroux) a paper which he recently read before 
tho Academie des Inscriptions, entitled 
•‘Alexander tho Great and tho Zend Avesta.” 
Assuming the remote antiquity of the Gathas, 
his object is to find some means for dating 
approximately the other and later portions of 


the Zend Avesta — the Vendidad, Yasna, 
Vispered, Yashts. He quotes from the Horn 
Yasht—the chapters of the Yasna describing 
the glories of Haoma, the deified plant, which 
corresponds to the Vedic Soma—the following 
passage:— 

“ Haoma has overthrown this Keresani, who had 
raised himself in the ambition of empire, and who 
had said: ‘ Henceforth the priest shall no longer 
go at his pleasure through the country to teach 
the law.’ He had proceeded to destroy all 
prosperity, he had proceeded to beat down all 
prosperity.” 

While admitting that Keresftni in this 
passage may primarily be identified with the 
Vedic Kri<,anu, the guardian of the heavenly 
Soma, Prof. Darmesteter maintains that the 
particular reference must also be to some 
historical personage who persecuted the 
Zoroastrians. In his Introduction to the 
Vendidad (Sacred Books of the East, vol. iv., 
p. Ill), he had formerly suggested that this 
persecutor might be Darius Hystaspes. He 
now argues that he was Alexander the Great, 
basing himself upon the concurrent testimony 
of Pahlavi literature, from the Minokhard down¬ 
wards, that Alexander was always regarded as 
the Zoroastrian antichrist. He further shows 
that Kilisyak, which is the Pahlavi rendering 
of this word “ Keres&ni,” is always applied to 
the Byzantine Christians, as the equivalent of 
“Rumi” or Greek. If, then, this passage 
contains an allusion to Alexander the Great, 
we are compelled to placo the composition of 
the Horn Yasht—which is not composite, but 
the work of a single author—after tho fall of 
Greek domination in Iran, and probably after 
the restoration of Zoroastrianism. The earlier 
of these two periods would be the reign of 
Mithridates (140 B.c.); the latter would be the 
reign of Vologeses (60 A.D.). Prof. Darmesteter, 
therefore, comes to the conclusion that some 
portion of the Zend Avesta may well be as 
recent as the middle of the Parthian period, 
about the time of Nero and of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, though he also admits that the 
Horn Yasht is probably the latest of all. 


FINE ART. 

The Grammar of the Lotus : A New History 
of Classic Ornament as a Development of 
Sun-Worship. By W. H. Goodyear, 
Curator of the Department of Fine Arts 
in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. (Sampson Low.) 

This is a beautiful book; and students of 
the development of art will learn much 
from its series of compared designs, natural 
and artistic, though they may be far from 
accepting as a whole the author’s interpre¬ 
tations of them. The tracing of ornamental 
designs from plants may begin easily in 
recognising obvious copies from nature; 
but it becomes more and more difficult in 
the working out, as such figures become 
conventionalised, combined, and confused, 
especially when patterns travel into countries 
where the original is not ever present to 
remind the artist of its real form. Technical 
knowledge of botany is needed, and I have 
been glad of the opportunity of looking 
through this work with Prof. Vines, corn- 
comparing the real with the conven¬ 
tional flowers. Not to go wrong on ques¬ 
tions of archaeology, I have likewise con¬ 
sulted Prof. Percy Gardner. It may seem 
that this is treating an argument about 
patterns rather strictly; but the fact is that 
the development of design, which is a lead¬ 


ing subject in the Pitt-Eivers Museum at 
Oxford, involves important principles. The 
more we learn as to how ornamental design 
is formed, the better we shall see how Man 
perceives and translates nature. 

The influence of the Egyptian lotus 
(Ntjmphaea lotus and Ntjmphaea coerulea) on 
ornamental art has been extraordinary; and 
so far as the author of The Grammar of the 
Lotus works out such influence within 
moderate limits, our judgment is carried a 
long way with him. But the claims put 
forward by Mr. Goodyear on behalf of his 
favourite flower are enormous. The pro¬ 
spectus which accompanies the book sum¬ 
marises its contents not unfairly; and in 
this we are told that the history of the lotus 
is the history of Sun-worship in the East, 
that it is the history of patterns and metal¬ 
work, of the Zodiac, and of the origins of 
Greek culture. Existing archaeology, it 
would seem, has to be revised into accordance 
with these new views as to the origin and de¬ 
velopment of the lotus-pattern. Beading 
over this series of propositions we naturally 
ask the question, by what kind of method 
does the author demolish and create 
opinions ? The first step is to test what 
Mr. Goodyear understands by proof, and 
this is best done by taking some point 
where the evidence is plain and accessible 
to all. No plant is better known in classic 
art than the ivy. The garlands encircling 
the heads of Dionysos and his worshippers 
are recognised as ivy not only because they 
are like real ivy, but because it is known 
that ivy belonged to the rites of Dionysos, 
the “ivy-bearer,” the “ivy-crowned.” In 
the book before us there are represented 
(plate xxii.) what we should expect to find 
described as conventional branches of ivy, 
with leaves and bunches of berries alter¬ 
nating. In the text, however, the leaves 
are described as the “ so-called ivy leaf,” 
which is declared to be the lotus leaf, mis¬ 
taken by the Greeks for ivy. But as the lotus 
does not bear bunches of berries, what do the 
stalked groups of dots between the leaves 
stand for ? According to our author, they 
are “diagrams of the sun”; whereby we 
see that Mr. Goodyear is possessed by a 
lotus-and-sun theory. 

Knowing thus what to expect, the reader 
may profitably look through the chapters at 
the beginning, which treat of the lotus in 
Egyptian art, and especially touch the old 
and difficult question, which pictures are 
intended for lotus and which for papyrus. 
On the positive side, the various figures in 
which the lotus appears, sometimes almost 
natural, sometimes indicated by three sepals, 
and in still vaguer forms, are excellently 
illustrated. But decisions between lotus 
and papyrus are always given by the lotus- 
loving author for his own flower; and the 
reproofs which he adminsters to Wilkinson, 
Brugsch, and Maspero for their mistakes 
have a curiously infallible air, not the less 
so when the evidence of his own pictures is 
rather on their side than his. I speak in 
the matter as a papyrus-lover myself, to 
whom a fresh-cut stalk set up in my room 
is an object of pleasure. It is, in my opinion, 
a dump of young papyrus, drawn very 
closely to nature, which separates the two 
lions of “yesterday” and “to-morrow,” in 
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Plate II. Mr. Goodyear calls it a “ lotus 
bower”; but it is not like a bed of real 
lotuses. And so as to the “so-called papyrus ” 
column, Fig. 27, which he claims as being 
really lotus. If it is so, why has it, like 
Fig. 30, the characteristic bud-scales of the 
papyrus; why has it fringe-lines which 
agree with the filaments of the papyrus, 
but have nothing to say to lotus petals? 
The fact of a small copy of such a column 
being the initial hieroglyph of the word mt, 
which appears in Brugseh’s Dictionary as 
meaning “papyrus,” goes rather strongly 
to show that the ancient Egyptians who 
made these columns like bundles of papyrus- 
stalks presumed to differ from Mr. Goodyear 
as to what plant they represented. The 
answer (p. 44), that Brugseh’s rendering is 
to be held subject to revision, is scarcely 
adequate. 

The part of the book which strikes me as 
the best is that which treats of the Egyptian 
rosette, shown in drawings by Prisse 
d’Avenues. Botany, of course, is full of 
rosette patterns, and the lotus itself might 
furnish several, but the one here fixed 
on as the most obvious is claimed as 
derived from the ovary stigma. Having 
brought forward evidence for the early use 
of the rosette in Egypt, he argues that a 
combination of the lotus with a rosette 
drawn partially as set up like a fan, is the 
origin of the familiar “ palmetto ” pattern, 
which art students have for some years past 
been content to trace from Assyria. Since the 
Assyrian excavations made the world fami¬ 
liar with the sacred trees, as they are called, 
which are associated with the winged deities, 
archaeologists began to notice that the 
tufted heads branching from these complex 
conventional plants, and reappearing as 
patterns on sculpture, tiles, and needlework, 
were like heads of date-palms. They are, 
in fact, so like, that an outline of the fronds 
of one of the real palm-trees represented in 
Assyrian sculpture, as in the feast of Assur- 
banipal, may be substituted for the corre¬ 
sponding figure in a good Assyrian decora¬ 
tive border, without the substitution being 
noticed. A series of examples, Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Greek, showed that this figure 
is to be traced under more or less modifica¬ 
tion into the familiar decoration which used 
to be called the “ honeysuckle pattern.” 
That the whole series takes its origin from 
the palm-tree is now generally implied by 
the use of the term “ palmetto.” The pro¬ 
position that the “ lotus palmetto,” as Mr. 
Goodyear describes it, came originally from 
Egyptian art, will have to be carefully con¬ 
sidered, as well as his suggestion of its 
botanical origin. This, however, if proved, 
would not be inconsistent with the apparent 
fact that what tho Assyrians actually copied 
—being tuft-like, and not wheel-like—was 
a palm, not a rosette. 

It is perhaps as well that the length to 
which this notice has extended prevents 
discussion of the interesting theory sup- 
orted by M. Dieulafdy and carried on 
ere, that the volute of the Ionic capital is 
derived from the lotus. At any rate, the 
last word has not been said on it. The 
idea of the egg-and-dart moulding being 
derived from a lotus border is of course an 
old one, as where Sir George Birdwood 


takes it as a form of his “ knop and flower 
pattern ”; but the remarks and illustrations 
of Mr. Goodyear are an important accession 
to the argument. In the chapters which 
connect the lotus symbolically with fish and 
lions and birds, and in those which connect 
Egyptian lotus-ornament with docoration 
even among the native tribes of America, 
the writer’s imagination fairly flies away 
with him. It is not pleasant to find fault 
with a work which contains such valuable 
material, and will contribute distinctly to 
the subject which its writer takes up with 
all his zeal and cleverness. But even the 
rashness of Mr. Goodyear’s conclusions will 
stimulate further research, and as to the 
solid value of his evidence on development 
•of ornamental design there is no question. 

Edward B. Tylor. 
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In “ Circe Invidiosa : Circe poisoning the Sea” 
(20), Mr. J. W. Waterhouse has found a fine 
subject, both from a decorative and a dramatic 
standpoint. The sorceress is seen as she stands 
in a rigid and almost hieratic attitudo on the 
waves, dripping into them from a bo wl the venom 
which already at her feet has engendered a 
hideous sea-monster, and will soon meta¬ 
morphose into loathliness the victorious beauty 
of her rival Scylla. The design is a striking 
and original one ; but somehow the artist has 
not thoroughly gripped his subject, and betrays 
a lack of that genuine imaginative power which 
upheld him in the “ Magic Circle ” and 
“ Mariamne.” The scheme of colour—hues of 
azure, blue-green, and green combined into har¬ 
monies like those of the peacock’s tail—is marked 
by both daring and brilliancy; Mr. Waterhouse 
should, however, have completed it as did Mr. 
J. S. Sargent before him, in his “ Ellen Terry 
as Lady Macbeth,” by giving to his heroine 
flaming locks of red gold in lieu of tho more 
timid auburn. Much less interesting is the 
“ Danaii ” of the same painter, the colouring of 
which is nearly identical with that of the last- 
mentioned example, while the languid concep¬ 
tion betrays a plentiful lack of inspiration and 
dramatic power. 

Mr. George Clausen shows himself in his 
admirable “ Mowers ” (81) an eclectic, and a very 
skilful one, but by no means a mere plagiarist. 
The motive presented is that very simple, human, 
and eminently pictorial one—a group of farm- 
labourers rhythmically mowing down a field of 
grain in the bright light of a sunny afternoon. 
Here the influence revealed is less the usual one 
of Bastien-Lepage than the co-equal one of Jean 
Francois Millet, but the Millet-like conception 
is worked out with the method and from the 
point of view of the more recent pleinairistes. 
The execution is mastorly of its kind; the 
types, notwithstanding the French influence, 
thoroughly national; and on the whole 
“Mowers” must be pronounced one of the 
most satisfying and complete performances to 
be seen at Burlington House this year. 

It is disquieting to find an artist of such 
genuine fire and rare ability as Mr. J. M. Swan 
capable of bringing forward the superficial work 
which he submits on the present occasion. The 
splendid design of two leopards greedily drink¬ 
ing from a shallow, sandy pool, railed “ Thirst ” 
(434), is executed with a carelessness which 
almost amounts to impertinence, and which is, 
moreover, not the only seeming carelessness 
of the broad, significant sketch. The more 
elaborate study, “Lions Drinking: Sunset” 
544) has maoy points of interest; the lurid, 

| flaming sky is full of portent, the noble beasts 


grouped together in the desert plain are, if we 
take them each singly, finely dosigned and full 
of style. Yet there is about the whole more 
than a suspicion of materials ready to the 
painter’s hand, and artificially put together for 
the occasion; the inevitableness of truth is not 
suggested, as in many preceding compositions 
of the same class with which the gifted artist 
has delighted his admirers. 

“Tho Little Speedwell’s Darling Blue : In 
Memoriam” (256) is Sir J. E. Millais’s 
worthiest contribution to the exhibition. It is 
one of those Beynolds-like studies of sweet 
English childhood in which he delights, but 
one which must have been a labour of love 
rather than a commission from a Bond Street 
dealer. The little white-frocked thing, who 
sits on the ground intently gazing down upon 
a blossom of the bright blue flower which 
gives its name to the picture, is depicted with 
what is for the master an unusual slightness of 
h a n d lin g, and the modelling of the face is too 
flat; _ but the performance nevertheless has a 
genuine charm which entitles it to rank 
among those of his good time. But what 
is to be said by those who value truth 
above complaisance or politeness to Sir J. E. 
Millais’s two Scotch landscapes, so indiscreetly 
lauded by some of his admirers quand me me ? 
The more defective of the two is the autumn 
scene “ Halcyon Weather ” (142), in which the 
already half-bare trees of the foreground are 
rendered with an attempt at hard and 
photographic accuracy which is in itself a 
falsification of truth, while the misty distance 
which closes the vista lacks depth and trans¬ 
parency. In the snow scene, “Blow, blow, 
thou Winter Wind” (211), there are some 
skilfully rendered passages—the suggestion of 
a pitiless snow-laden wind, and its effect on 
the Pare trees, as on the hapless pedestrian 
who struggles forward along the half-hidden 
path, being given with great felicity. The 
thing presented is, however, not a picture, but 
only an ill-chosen section of nature, rendered 
with a prosaic adherence to the outside husk of 
truth, but with no attempt at a personal in¬ 
terpretation, which should express the essence 
as distinct from the accessory and not always 
significant fact which envelopes it. To this 
criticism it would be no sufficient answer that 
the scene is painted exactly as it was, with all 
its natural imperfections of design from a 
pictorial point of view; for what is in nature 
neither beautiful, characteristic, nor—what is 
of far higher importance—susceptible of a 
higher than the merely literal interpretation, 
would be far better left alone. 

We must confess to a certain sense of dis¬ 
appointment with Mr. Orchardson’s “St. 
Helena, 1816: Napoleon dictating to Count 
Las Casas the Account of his Campaigns ” (173), 
which ran by no means be allowed to take 
equal rank with the same consummate artist’s 
“Napoleon on board the Vellerophon,” now in 
the Chantrey Fund collection at South Ken¬ 
sington. The emptiness full of atmosphere 
which Mr. Orchardson so loves to depict 
belongs naturally to this bare cabinet in which 
he has placed his personages — an anteroom 
apparently, to the bedchamber of the fallen 
Caesar. Here Las Casas — an admirably 
characteristic figure—is seated at tho table as 
amanuensis, while his imperial master with 
stem visage paces the floor, and refreshes his 
memory from a mass of outstretched maps 
placed flat upon it, as he dictates. It is in the 
presentment of Napoleon himself that the Scotch 
master has failed. It is easily to be understood 
that he should have striven above all things to 
avoid melodramatic pathos, and to preserve the 
simplicity of historical truth; but this Bona¬ 
parte is in his stoicism brutal and almost 
vulgar, and his face, lacking the beauty which 
the Corsican ever preserved, gives no outward 
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indication of the tragic fate which has en¬ 
veloped him in its meshes. 

We prefer to pass over Mr. John Pettie’s 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie ” (89)—a performance 
at onoe theatrical and stolid—and to come to 
his “ The Ultimatum ” (212), a single figure in 
which a sturdy, well-set up model in a shining 
suit of complete armour is made to do duty as a 
challenger delivering it may be assumed, his 
master's message. Here the burnished mail, 
with all the reflections of its polished surface, 
is rendered, if with no great subtlety, yet with 
undeniable power and brilliancy. But Mr. 
Pettie’s best contribution to the year’s art is 
his “Auguste Manns, Esq.” (686), in which 
the evergreen vigour of the veteran chef 
d’orchestre is admirably suggested. 

Mr. Boughton shows himself still in love 
with those English snow-scenes which a suc¬ 
cession of hard winters have provided him 
with the opportunity of studying at leisure. 
“The Home-light” (66), on the whole one 
of the best of the series, depicts a rustic 
group consisting of father, mother, and 
baby, advancing briskly towards the cheer¬ 
ful home-light of their cottage, beyond 
which stretches the snow-veiled village, 
embosomed in hedges and fields, all clothed 
with, but not completely effaced by, the same 
spotless vesture. Great delicacy and harmony 
of general tone is preserved, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the almost achromatic scheme. 
Open to criticism, on the other hand, is the 
somewhat perilous profusion with which the 
painter has scattered points of light all over 
his canvas, accentuating especially, until it 
becomes almost a blaze, the main one which 
gives its name to the picture. Very successful 
is the simulation, without any trick, of a 
buoyant onward movement in the cheery group 
which makes for the homestead. 

The great canvas “ Forging the Anchor (287) 
completely justifies, if any such justification 
were necessary, the recent election of its author, 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes, as Associate. He depicts 
with singular truth, simplicity, and power of 
draughtsmanship, in a covered workship faintly 
illuminated by a dull daylight competing with 
the ruddy blaze of forge and fire, a company of 
sturdy workmen in the very act of fashioning 
with their long-handled hammers a red-hot 
anchor. Truth of observation and an unerring 
skill discreetly and reticently used are more 
noticeable here than the rhythmic swing and 
consentaneous movement which the scene in 
its fullest expression might be made to suggest; 
these qualities being, in our opinion, a little 
wanting. The first great success with a" sub¬ 
ject of this typo was, it may be remembered, 
achieved by Herr Adolf Menzel with a master¬ 
piece, “ The Iron-foundry,” seen at tho Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1878, and now in the 
National Gallery of Berlin. 

The name of Mr. Stanhope Forbes im¬ 
mediately suggests that of Mr. Frank Bramley, 
who, without showing in his “ Old Memories ” 
(53) any technical falling off, gives rise to the 
suspicion that his range is after all a very limited 
one. Here in the humble fisherman’s cottage, 
with which we ore already too familiar—lighted 
through a square casement with a dull grey 
light, with which struggles, in the modem 
French fashion affected by this painter, the 
yellow light of a coal fire—are seated, at a 
scantily-furnished tea-table, two old folk, a 
weather-beaten man and a homely old woman, 
enjoying the bitter sweetness of a talk about 
old times. We would not be understood to 
deny to this work simplicity, pathos, and 
much technical ability in the modem mode; 
but its mise-en-sri'ite, its pictorial presentment, 
are practically identical with thoso of several 
of its predecessors. 

Another clever Newlynite, Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, so repeats himself in “The Con¬ 


vict Ship ” (307) that we do not feel called upon 
to discuss the picture in detail. Mr. C. M. 
Padday, in some respects a better equipped 
painter, is evidently his follower in art. 
His “ A Baltic Timber Port ” (371), painted in 
the lifeless blue-grey tonality too much 
affected by the school, is one of the best-drawn 
and best-composed things in the Academy; 
especially happy and natural being the 
arrangement of the timber rafts in the 
foreground. It lacks, unfortunately, just 
that brilliancy of lighting, just that atmo¬ 
spheric truth which would have made of 
it a very fine work of its class. Sternly but 
not meanly realistic is Mr. H. H. La Thangue’s 
"After the Gale”(977), showing on a large 
scale a boat manned by sturdy sea-folk return¬ 
ing from a wreck with a rescued sailor, whom 
they are carefully but not very gently tending. 
What is chiefly to be admired hero is the 
breadth and manly simplicity of the conception, 
the pathos which is that of life, not that of the 
stage. The execution is broad and forceful, 
too; but tho figures are over sharply outlined 
against the sky, and the air does not appear to 
envelop them completely. We are reminded of 
France and French methods — and more 
especially of the atelier of M. Benjamin Con¬ 
stant — by Mr. F. Morley Fletcher’s very 
skilful performance, “The Shadow of Death” 
(960). Hore are depicted, seated on a rich, 
crimson divan in a dimly-lightod chamber, a 
man and a woman in mourning garments, she 
leaning her head in mute grief on his shoulder; 
a few scattered leaves of faded white roses 
delicately indicate a recent loss, perhaps that 
of a child. If the pathos is here notof the deepest 
or most sincere order, we may unreservedly 
praise the handling, which is frank, well-fused, 
and sure without obtrusive display, and with it 
the harmonious richness of the necessarily 
sombre colour. 

This night effect of Mr. 8. Melton Fisher’s, in 
his large canvas, “A Summer Night” (1023), 
has often been seen before, though rarely at 
the Academy on so large a scale. He presents 
a Venetian cafe on the odge of the water, 
brightly lighted from above by paper lanterns, 
casting garish hues down on the faces of the 
numerous personages; beyond all this, on the 
other side of the water, stretches out, in the 
bright moonlight, Venice, with her domes and 
towers. The thing is by no means badly done; 
but it was, perhaps, not worth doing on such a 
scale, since it belongs to a phase of impression¬ 
ism which has already become not a little banal. 
No one this year has expressed Venice with so 
sympathetic a charm as Mr. W. Logsdail, who 
has succeeded in casting aside some, though 
not .all, of his heavy insistence of touch, and 
with it the only skin- deep realism of the neo- 
Venetian school. His “ Venice froci the 
Public Gardens: Early Morning” (125), and 
“ The Giudecca Canal, Venice” (831), are both 
of them admirably composed; while the repose¬ 
ful beauty, the opalescent lovoliness of 
atmospheric tone, which make of the island- 
city the paradise of painters, are given with a 
rare intuition. Quite another manner is 
exhibited by the same changeful artist in his 
“ Flower-gathering in the South of France” 
(45), where solid and almost miniature-like 
modelling of the human face and form is 
allied to a certain incisive hardness in the 
accentuation of a charming vernal landscape. 
In all this we are reminded of the latest 
development in the art of the Italian 
master, Signor Michetti—but the resemblance 
may very possibly be only accidental. 

It is very soothing to bo face to face with 
such complete, unobtrusive mastery as that ex¬ 
hibited by the Belgian artist, M. Emile Wauters, 
in his seemingly simple “ Grande Mosquee de 
Tanger” (912)—an intentionally cold and 
reticent transcript of the white street wrapped 


in transparent shadow, the mosque itself made 
gay with green enamelled tiles, and the Moor¬ 
ish denizens of the town, wrapped up—for the 
wind is evidently a nipping one—in their heavy 
burnous. There is nothing very personal, or 
very striking at first sight in this picture—or 
rather study—but it is, on the other hand, un¬ 
blemished by one single false note. Full of 
life, of suppressed passion is the study in 
pastels by M. Wauters, entitled “Carmen” 
(1166). But why does he not give those 
Londoners who stay at home an opportunity of 
seeing one of his finest portraits, such as the 
“ General Goffinet ” ? 

That skilful American follower of M. G6rome, 
Mr. Frederic A. Bridgman, appears, or rather 
strives to appear, in a new light in the 
curious “Lawn Tennis Club” (102)—aiming 
evidently here at a rivalry with the pro¬ 
fessors of plein air and modemiti. There is 
much that is conscientiously and admirably 
studied in this presentment of the game now 
more popular abroad than at home — a 
diversion evidently varied at the Bois de 
Boulogne club with a very considerable amount 
of flirtation a l’Amerlcaine. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Bridgman’s plein air is so airless, his 
personages so lack the ease and naturalness of 
everyday life, that the well-meant effort ends 
in failure. The artist makes a return to one of 
his more usual subjects with “ In a Villa at El- 
Biar, Algiers ” (608). A crisp, sure touch, a 
very sensitive vision for the beauties of outward 
things are the gift of the skilful, French-bred 
American artist, Mr. George Hitohcock, whose 
“ The Scarecrow ” (216) is, we are happy to 
see, better hung than was the cruelly skied 
“La Matemite” last year. This canvas is 
filled with a broad expanse of fields, jewelled all 
over with bright scarlet poppies, in the midst 
of which sits in dutiful immobility the fair 
semblance of a Breton maiden, duly armed to 
chase away the birds. The title of the picture 
is evidently a misnomer, for Mr. Hitchccck 
has no doubt meant “The Scarer of Crows.” 
Few paintings here are more complete, more 
homogeneous than this is in its peculiar way ; 
yet neither it nor its more brilliant predeces¬ 
sors quite prove that the artist possesses an 
absolute distinctiveness, apart from and beyond 
the wonderful American adaptability in art, 
which is his in a high degree. 

Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London: May 16,1862. 

As Mr. Petrie has replied in the Academy to 
an article of mine that appeared in the Classical 
Review, I beg your permission to answer his 
reply here; and I must answer it at some 
length, to show how seriously he has mis¬ 
represented my statements. 

In his reply he touches on four points, and 
on the first of these he writes thus :— 

“ The discussion of the Maket tomb is based on an 
extraordinary canon of criticism— i.e., that the 
absence of objects of any particular period proves 
a deposit to be subsequent to that period. It 
seems obvious that the deposit may equally be 
before as after the date when such absent objects 
were made. Yet this axiom is said to be * singu¬ 
larly inconsistent.’ ” 

What I said was this:— 

“Mr. Petrie is singularly inconsistent in his 
reasoning. He argues first that the absence of 

S ottery of the eighteenth aud early nineteenth 
ynasty shows that the tomb is later than tho early 
part of the nineteenth dynasty. And then he 
argues that the absence of objects belonging to the 
twenty-second dynasty shows that the ton&b is 
earlier than the twenty-second dynasty. Nefjative 
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evidence is not worth much. But, if this evidence 
shows that the tomb is later than the early part 
of the nineteenth dynasty, it will also show that 
it is later than the twenty-second and the twenty- 
fifth dynasties. Or, conversely, if it shows that the 
tomb is earlier than the twenty-second dynasty, it 
will also show that it is earlier than the 
eighteenth.” 

Thus it will be seen that I did not set np 
the theory that the absence of objects of any 
particular period proves a deposit to be sub¬ 
sequent to that period. Mr. Petrie set that 
theory up himself in his argument about the 
absence of pottery of the early nineteenth 
dynasty. It certainly does seem obvious, as 
Mr. Petrie says, that the deposit may equally 
be before or after the date when such absent 
objects were made. Tet it was Mr. Petrie 
himself who argued, in one case, that it could 
only be before, and then, in another case, that 
it could only be after. 

There is a graver misrepresentation in the 
statement that my discussion of the Maket 
tomb was based on this. Mr. Petrie must be 
well aware that I merely mentioned this in 
dismissing the negative evidence as inconclusive, 
and that I then went on to criticise the positive 
evidence on other grounds. 

I am sorry to add that there is a similar 
misrepresentation in Mr. Petrie’s remarks on 
his second point. He writes thus:— 

“The discussion on the Aegean pottery from 
Gurob is solely based on another strange canon— 
i.r.. that if a style is proved to have existed in one 
period, this proves that a pattern ‘very closely 
related’ to it cannot have existed two or three 
centuries earlier. As some patterns are known to 
have lasted for many centuries with scarcely any 
change, it seems obvious that the later examples 
cannot bar the dating of the earlier.” 

After discussing this pottery, I stated my 
conclusions in these terms :— 

“ Thus, in the first place, the false-necked vases 
from Gurob have been dated capriciously. And 
then, in the second place, the date of the whole 
class of false-necked vases has been deduced from 
the supposed dates of there few, without regard to 
the dates assigned on surer grounds to outers of 
the same class.” 

Now, although Mr. Petrie says that my 
discussion of the pottery from Gurob was solely 
based on a certain canon of criticism, 
he most be well aware that I did not in 
any way allude to that canon in discussing 
the pottery from Gurob; and he must also 
be well aware that my only reason for alluding 
to that canon, in discussing the false-necked 
vases as a class, was that be had himself 
assumed the truth of that canon in his state¬ 
ments on that point. 

In his letter Mr. Petrie speaks of patterns 
that are very closely related, and proceeds to 
talk about the survival of patterns. But I 
spoke of vases that are very closely related. If 
he really means patterns, his remarks are 
irrelevant. But if he means vases, he bowls 
over his own argument about Mycenae. His 
argument was that, inasmuch as vases of a 
certain type had been found at Mycenae, and 
similar vases had been found in Egypt under 
circumstances which (in his opinion) fixed their 
date exactly, those vases from Mycenae were 
also of this date. But if he is going to admit 
that the same type of vase continued in use for 
many centuries, he will have to admit that 
those vases from Mycenae may be many 
centuries earlier or later than the date which he 
baa assigned. 

Mr. Petrie’s third point is this :— 

‘‘The sneers at De Rouge’s identification of the 
races named on the monuments arc in disaccord 
with the balance of critical opinion at present. To 
mytelf it seems that the discovery of a large 
quantity of the products of the Akhaian race at a 
period and place where the Aqauasha were in 


Egypt, is a strong confirmation of De Rough’s 
view, if it needed any such help.” 

What I said was this:— 

“ In the fifth year of king Merenptah Egypt was 
invaded by the joint forces of the Lebn, the 
Aqanasha, and other peoples. An ingenious critic, 
E. de Roug6, identified the Lebn with the Libyans 
and the Aqauasha with the Achaeans. The latter 
identification rests on no evidence whatever beyond 
the fact that the names Aqauasha and Achaeans 
both begin with A. So it was a very ingenious 
identification, and quite the finest thing of its kind 
since those comparisons between Macedon and 
Monmouth in King Henry V. Now, the Lebu 
invaded Egypt several times, but the Aqauasha 
only once: at any rate, only one invasion is 
recorded. Bat Mr. Petrie not only assumes that 
the Aqanasha were Achaeans or Greeks, but also 
assumes that they were in permanent alliance with 
the Lebu.” 

I believe that the balance of opinion is 
decidedly against tbis identification; and I 
cannot conceive how anyone, whose opinion 
conld possibly be reckoned as critical, can 
accept this identification in the face of the 
gravest historical difficulties, when no better 
evidence has been adduced than that of the 
initial A. But even if this identification were 
established beyond a doubt, Mr. Petrie’s argu¬ 
ment would nevertheless break down. That 
argument depends on the assumption that the 
Aqauasha were in permanent alliance with the 
Lebu, and that he is therefore entitled to say 
that the Aqauasha were established at any 
place where be finds traces of the Lebu or 
their other allies: and this assumption is purely 
arbitrary. 

In his letter Mr. Petrie speaks of the dis¬ 
covery of a large quantity of the products of 
the Achaean race. It is curious that he made 
no mention of such a discovery in his detailed 
account of the excavations in question. Appar¬ 
ently, he is merely playing with words. He 
spoke of the discovery of a quantity of Aegean 
pottery, and explained in the Hellenic Journal 
(xi. 273), that he used the term Aegean “to avoid 
the historical question of the race which pro¬ 
duced this early pottery.” He now speaks as 
though all this so-called Aegean pottery were 
unquestionably a product of the Achaean race. 
That has to be proved. 

Mr. Petrie’s fourth and last point is this :— 

“ The question of dating the Aegean pottery found 
in the heaps of the 12th dynasty at Kahun, I have 
always particularly stated to be debateable. I 
have put the arguments without attempting to 
enforce an opinion. But I cannot see that any 
contrary argument is adduced, beyond internal 
consciousness.” 

Mr. Petrie has a strange way of saying that 
a question is debateable. Take this sentence, 
for example ( Illahun , p. 9)—“the evidence 
unmistakably shows that it [the Aegean pottery 
at Kahun] must be of the time of Usertesen 
II.” No contrary argument was adduced in 
my article, not even internal consciousness. It 
would have been superfluous. My position was 
that, even if Mr. Petrie had stated the evidence 
accurately, he had not shown that the evidence 
necessarily led to his conclusions. 

Cecil Torr. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
During almost the whole of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
exceedingly choice collection of prints by the 
old masters, formed by the late R. Fisher, of 
Midhurst, the compiler of the catalogue of early 
Italian prints in the British Museum. They 
consist of woodcuts, as well as engravings and 
etchings, and include some that are believed to 
be unique. Among these, we may specially 
mention:—“The Crucifixion,” by G. B. del 
Poffia, in the style of Mantegna: “Mars, 


Venus, and Cupid,” by an anonymous Master 
L.; and “ The Annun c i ation,” by Wenceslaus 
of Olmutz. The Rembrandts include an 
example of the “ Hundred Gilder Piece,” in 
the second state, which is probably the finest 
known of the plate in any state; the Little 
German Masters are represented by an almost 
complete series; and the etchings of Ostade are 
believed to be quite complete. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. will open 
next week, at the Goupil Gallory, New Bond- 
street, an exhibition of paintings and studies 
of “Cats and Kittens,” by Mae. Henrietta 
Bonner. 

About fifty drawings of the Tidal Thames, 
by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, and two sets of Shakspere 
drawings by Mr. Frank Dicksee and Sir James 
D. Linton, will be on view at Messrs. Cassell’s 
forthcoming Black and White Exhibition, at the 
Cutlers’ Hall, which opens to the public on 
Wednesday, next, May 27. 

We may also mention that a large number of 
pictures, chiefly religious, by the late Edwin 
Long are now to be seen at the gallery called 
after the painter’s name in Old Bond-street. 

We hear that the pictures and sketches of 
the late J. Tates Carrington, the painter of 
Teuffel, will be sold by auction, at the studio, 
3, Hill-road, St. John’s Wood, on Monday, 
May 30. 

A very important addition has recently been 
made to the National Gallery by the bequest of 
the late Lady Hamilton. This is the celebrated 

g ortrait group, by Sir <foshua Reynolds, of Lady 
ockbum and children, otherwise known as 
“ Cornelia and her Children,” from the title 
under which the engraving by C. Wilkin was 
published. With the exception of cracks, this 
masterpiece of Reynolds’s is in excellent pre¬ 
servation. It is one of the two works by the 
artist which he signed at full length, “ Reynolds 
inx.” being inwoven like an ornament on the 
em of the lady’s dress. It was exhibited at 
the winter exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
1878. Lady Hamilton’s bequest includes 
several other portraits by Zoffany, Beechey, 
Devis, and others. Perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing of the remainder is a large group by 
Richard Wilson, the landscape painter, repre¬ 
senting George III. and his Mother, the Duke 
of York, when boys, with their tutor Dr. 
Thomas Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, a sketch 
for which is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
It is noted by Edwards, in bis Anecdotes of 
Painting, as being in the possession of the Rev. 
Dr. Aschough (Ayscough), who was Dean of 
Bristol, and father of the Lady Cockburn of 
Reynolds’s picture. 

A large oil painting—a landscape, with 
figures and cattle—by P. J. de Loutherbourg, 
has been presented by Mr. James Orrock to the 
South Kensington Museum, to be added to the 
National Gallery of British Art. 

The room in the Hotel de Ville, whioh con¬ 
tains Dalou’s bas-relief of, “ Mirabeau ot le 
Comte de Dreux-Breze aux litats-Generaux,” is 
to be further decorated with statues of Danton, 
Gambetta, Ledru-Rollin, Vergniaud, Casimir 
Perier, and Berryer. 


THE STAGE. 

What promises to be a very brilliant series of 
performances by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is 
announced to begin at the Royal Opera House 
with M. Sardou’s “ Clfeopatra.” No other French 
performances are likely for a moment to vie 
with these in attractiveness—even the talent of 
M. Coquelin and liis unquestioned accomplish¬ 
ments interest the world less than does the 
genius of “ Sarah.” 
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For Tuesday moming next, is now definitely 
fixed, we believe, the initial performance of 
Mr. Isaac Henderson’s “Agatha” at the 
Criterion. The cast, which includes Mr. 
Charles Wynlham, Mr. Laurence Cautley, Mr. 
Lewis Waller, and Miss Olga Nethersole, is 
obviously a strong one; and much interest is 
excited in relation to this long-promised 
drama. 

The new piece at the Vaudeville, from its 
title, “Vote for Giggs,” would appear to be a 
piece de circonstance, produced apropos of a 
dissolution which may happen either next 
month or not until November. Whether it 
has “caught on”—as they now have it— 
whether it has “ come to stay,” if we may 
again deviate into slang, we are not ourselves 
aware; but the verdict of the press has been 
upon the whole not at all favourable, and if 
the piece does succeed, criticism will be out in 
its reckoning. 

The matinee at the Portmau Rooms on 
Monday was perhaps the most successful that 
Mr. Poel has given, though it owed little of its 
success to the dramatic poem called “ Pauline ” : 
not Mr. Browning’s "Pauline,” we need hardly 
say, since that is dramatic only in idea, not 
in form; but, rather, a little-known work by 
Mr. Aldrich, the American writer, which some¬ 
how bears the same title. Mr. Aldrich’s 
“ Pauline ” has some good phrases, some pretty 
fancies; but it is done on quite conventional 
lines. It reads, very likely, a good deal better 
than it acts. The three short pieces which made 
the success of Mr. Pool’s programme were, first, 
“Yes or No”—which is an adaptation of “ il 
faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermee ”; 
secondly, “ The Coquette ” ; and, last, “ Called 
to the Bar.” Mr. Poel himself was very 
quaint in more than one of these pieces, 
and Miss Muriel Wylford was fresh and 
humorous, as well as thoroughly distinguished, 
in “ Yes or No.” Again, Mr. Buckley, if of 
no very elaborate art, is pleasant of presence. 
In “The Coquette,” Miss Snow and Miss 
Dobie were both seen to advantage. But this 
piece still wants a good deal of cutting, though 
it has undergone some since we saw it done 
at a house in Stanhope-place a few weeks ago. 
The amount of “ talkee-talkee ” between the 
two ladies is quite unnecessary. It is burden¬ 
some to the actresses and to the audience, and 
it obscures the very slight story. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Sir Augustus Harris opened his season at 
Covent Garden on Monday evening with 
Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis,” and with 
Mascagni’s one-act opera. The fame of the 
latter work Bprang up, like Jonah’s gourd, iu a 
night, but there the comparison ends; * * Cavelleria 
Rusticana” has lasted and become a popular 
favourite. As the novelty wears off, the weak 
points of the music—viz., its borrowed effects, 
— seem to make themselves more felt; but there 
is so much freshness, such truedramaticinstinctin 
the work, that its success is easily explained. 
Again, the simplicity of the story, and its 
brief development, render it acceptable. The 
performance at Covent Garden was, on the 
whole, one of considerable excellence. Mme. 
Calve, who took the part of the broken-hearted 
maiden Santuzza, is a fine actress and sings well. 
She exonerates nothing, and yet sho makes 
you feel the maiden’s sorrow, anger, and despair; 
it was altogether a striking impersonation. 

,Signor de Lucia, the Turridu, gave a graphic 
picture of the cold, cruel lover, but his singing 
was not at all times pleasant. Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli looked well in the part of Lola, but her 
rendering of the song she sings at her first 


entry was not sufficiently light and coquettish. 
M. Dufriche acted well in the part of Alfio, but 
his singing of the drinking-song was tame. 
The piece was admirably mounted, perhaps too 
carefully; in some of the movements, group¬ 
ings, &c., stage discipline rather than rustic 
disorder prevailed. A protest must be made 
against the encores, which destroy the balance 
and effect of this short work. Signor 
Mancinelli, who, by the way, conducted admir¬ 
ably, actually encouraged the demand for a 
repetition of the Intermezzo. 

Sir Charles Halle gave his second Schubert 
Recital last Friday week at St. James’s Hall, 
and performed the two Sonatas in E flat (Op. 
122) and in A minor (Op. 143). It is nineteen 
years since the former was heard at the Popular 
Concerts, while the second, one of Schubert’s 
most characteristic compositions, has never 
been given there. The programme included the 
four Impromptus (Op. 90). Sir Charles was at 
his best. Miss Fillunger contributed to the 
success of the afternoon by her singing of 
Schubert Lieder. 

M. Joseph Slivinski gave the first of three 
Pianoforte Recitals at St. James’s Hall on Tues¬ 
day afternoon. His rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D (Op. 28) was unequal, but the two 
middle movements were played with great taste 
and refinement. The Chopin selection was a 
disappointment: the tragic Nocturne in C minor 
was cold and occasionally hard, the Impromptu 
in G flat lacked charm, and the Polonaise in F 
sharp minor was at times hard and jerky. The 
readings of some Schumann pieces showed im- 

? rovement, but still it was not true Schumann. 

t must not be inferred from this brief and not 
over favourable account that M. Slivinski has 
no good qualities. He has, indeed, when not 
bent on emphasising a passage, an agreeable 


touch, and his technique is sound. There is a 
certain individuality about his playing which 
attracts, and it would be unfair to judge him 
definitely until after his next concert. In the 
second part of his programme, in pieces by 
Rubinstein and Liszt, he displayed his good 
points to advantage. 

Master Otto Hegner gave his second Recital 
on Wednesday, when St. James’s Hall was 
filled. His reading of the Mendelssohn 
E minor Fugue was broad and vigorous, 
and in some of Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke 
(Op. 12) he showed genuine feeling and rare 
intelligence: the tempi were somewhat dragged, 
but that is possibly due to his teacher. 
Weber’s difficult Sonata in A flat, like 
Beethoven’s “ Appassionata,” taxed the boy’s 
physical and mental powers. Having said this, 
we are quite ready to acknowledge that it was 
a wonderfully interesting performance. He also 
played some skilful variations of his own com¬ 
position. Master Otto Hegner has qualities 
which betoken a great pianist: technical facility, 
power of producing gradations of tone, and 
vivid grasp of the music which he interprets. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A MEETING of the Wagner Society will be 
held on Friday next, May 27, at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, when Herr Brandt, author of London Life 
seen with German Eyes, will read a paper on 
“ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” In addition to 
an analysis of the poem, the paper will treat 
of the numerous sources to which Wagner 
resorted in his treatment of the legend. In 
view of the approaching performances of the 
trilogy at Covent Garden, the paper should 
prove of special interest. 
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undo the confusion of tongues in six months—that would be a miracle indeed.” 

44 The DA IL 1' TELEGRAPH says : 44 The treatise deserves close study from all teachers and schoolmasters.” 


Just published, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, price 12s. net. 
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Jtut Out. large crown 8 to, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FBOM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHA8. S. MI ALL. 

Rev. S. G. G&kex, D.D.. writesAll who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will And herein moot serviceable help.” 
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BY DR. MACLABEN. 

8 ico if d Editiojc, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingillus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World . 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

S lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.”— Christian Leader . 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLABEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLABEN. D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (Now York). 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 10th Chapters of the Qoapel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLABEN, D.D. 

Loxdox : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 

21 axd 22, Fubnival Stkket. E.C.; 

Where difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 172. Id 
Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WHITE BOSE. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Mr. Charles Cartwright; Messrs. J. D. 
Beveridge, Lionel Bignold, Charles Dalton, Charles Collette, 
Fuller Melliah. George Cockburn, Brodie, Bussell, Leigh, 
Lingham, Northcote, See. ; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Mias Clara Jecks, Sec. _ 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Charles Cuabkikoton. 
FORGET-ME-NOT, SATURDAY EVENING (May 21), 
Reappearance of Mias Janet Achnrch. Box-office ten to ten. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chas. H. Hawtrby. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30. A BURIED TALENT. 
Followed by THE POET AND THE PUPPETS. Messrs. 
C. H. Hawtrey, C. Brookfield, Eric Lewie, W. Wyes, E. 
Coeham, J. NeJBon; Misses Vane Featherston, Cynthia 
Brooke, L, Rugglea, and Lottie Venne. _ 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. THE NEW SUB. At 9.16, 
B03ENCEANTZ AND GUILDENBTERN. At 10, A PAN¬ 
TOMIME BE HEARS AL. Messrs. Thomas, Elliot, Little, 
Drayoott, Coutte, Vaughan, Branscombe, Bertram, Bochfort, 
and Weedon Grossmith ; Misses G. Kingston, Terries, Noel, 
Palfrey, and D. Moore._ 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, A FOOL’S PARADISE. By 
Sydney Grundy. At 7.65, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft. Next Hatm5e, April 9. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkebbohh Tree. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Tree; Messrs. 
Fernandez, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin, Dacre, G. Barrett, 
Allan, Watson, Hudson, Harwood, Bose, Haliord, F. Watson, 
Caravoglia, Crawley, Gerry; Misses Bose Lcclercq, Ivanova, 
and Mrs. Tree. _ __ ___ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Brebboum Thex. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING HENRY VIII. Mr. Irving. 
Mias Ellen Terry: Messrs. William Terries, Stirling, Howe, 
Bishop, Hague, Tjars, Farquhar, Beaumont, Haviland, G. 
Craig, Bond, Harvey, Lacey, Johnson, Archer, and Forbes- 
Robertaon; Misses Vanbrugh, Le Thiere, Mrs. Faunceforth. 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of OTHELLO, on SATURDAY 
EVENING, May 21, doom open at 7.90. Commence at 8. 
Carriages at 10.45. Booking office open every day from 10 
to 5. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, ALONE IN THE WORLD. 
Messrs. Theo. Balfour. E. W. Colman, A. Wood, Hamilton 
Revelle, Bernard; Mrs. Frank Huntley, Mies Sala, Miss Hill, 
and Mias Louise Litta. Preceded b y a Comedietta, at 7.45. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster. A. Vane-Tempost. A. Holies, V. Salisbury, and 
Nutoombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. do Win ton, Gianville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovlv Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 50, THE VICAR OF BRAY 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny. Bichard Green, and 
Oonrtice Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Ionise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and B. Brandram. At 8, 
CAPTAIN BILLY-__ 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouix. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Boss, George 
Hawtrey. A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Elliseon, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 

rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other I Bennett; Mr. Haw trey, See. 


gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

BOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYPAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 

B irkbeck bank , 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand . , , 

TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balancea.wheu not drawn below XI0U. . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchaaed and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the cnoouraaement of Thrift the Bank receivea a mall Bums oc 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rule of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed XI. Francis Rayknscrokt Manager. 

TJOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

XX TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. „ _ , 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular,, poet free on 
application. Faaacu BavuiKUon, Manager. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, THE MAGISTRATE, Messrs. 
Edward Terry, Macintosh, Henry V. Esmond, H. Dc Lange, 
W. Lugg, G. Trent, Richardson, Cape, Maxwell, Sims, Bel- 
more, Braboume; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Annie Hill, 
A. Maitland, and E. Matthews. At 8.15, Musical Sketch by 
Miss N ellie G anthon y. ________ 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 45, Barrie’s now comic play, in three 
acts, WALKER, LONDON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors open at 7.90. Matinees of “Welker, 
London” and “ Daisy's Escape” ev Saturdev and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box-office 10 til 5 __ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Tiioiixk. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.50, VOTE FOR GIGGS. Last Nights. 
Mr. Thomas Thome, &c. At 8.10, REPARATION. Dxua 
open 7.80.__ 

VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS D4Y, at 2 30 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. SigB. Venanri,Coppini, 
Lombardi, B&ndo. Brighetti, Campaoa, Giacometto, Verdqni, 
Bimbi, Correttim, &c.; Signoiianas Moretti* Mechenni, 
Carona, and 1,400 perform**. 
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tOSO CHESTERFIELD’S “LETTERS” and “CHARACTERS." 

Edited, with Introduction, Note*, and Copious Index, by JOHN BRADSHAW, M. A.. LI,.D., Editor of ‘‘Milton’* 
Poetical Works,” “ Gray’* Poem*,” Ac. In 8 vols. 1,600 pages, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12a. per set net. 

The present Edition contains ALL THAT WAS FUBLI8HED BY LORI) MAHON in hia Four-Volume Edition of 
1B4A; aa<l the omitted passages, printed for the first time in 1853, now appear in their proper places. 

In addition to the Letters published by Lord Mahon, Dr. Bradshaw has been fortunate enoujih, at the cost of great labour 
and research, to obtain possession of some original Tetters, which have been discovered by Dr. Ingram, among uncatalogued 
M89. in Ihe Library of Trinity Oollege, Dublin, and placed by him at Dr. Bradshaw’s disposal. The letters are addressed to 
wdlmer, the Dublin printer, and one of them refers to the strange murder of Miss Knox. The New Edition also contains 
swWnnpublitbed letters of Chesterfield, copied by Dr. Bradshaw with Sir Bernard Burke’s permission from the archives of 
Dublin Castle; and a remarkable letter from Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, containing a criticism of Lord Chester¬ 
field’s LETTERS, the story of their first publication, and some anecdotes of Philip Stanhope. 

THE LIVERY COMPANIES of the CITY of LONDON: an His- 

torkal View of their Origin, Character, Development, and Social and Political Importance, Past and Present. 

With a General Introduction, and an Account of those Guilds which have not survived or have been merged into existing 

bodies. 

By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-I aw. 

With 2 Coloured and Emblazoned Plates snd 260 Illustrations in the Text. In 1 vol., royal Svo, 700 pp., with full Index, 
25s. net. Tbe whole Edition is limited to 750 copies for both the British und American markets. 

Also a LA RGB-PAPER EDITION, of 100 Copies only, at 63s. net, a large number of which are ulready subscribed for. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be closed very shortly, when the book will be published. The SUBSCRIPTION 
TRICES are lespectivcly 21s. net and 62s. 6d. net, and copies are being reserved, where ca*h accompanies the instructions, in 
the order in which they arc received. 

ANIMAL COLORATION: an Account of the Principal Facts and 

Theories relating to the Odours and Markinas of Animals. By FRANK E. BEDDARD. M.A. (Oxon .), F.R.8., &c. 
Prosector to the Zoological Society of London, I^ecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital. With 4 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. ' Next wtek. 

This work is based on tbe “ Davis Lectures,” delivered by the Author in the Zoological Society’s Gardens in lH^O. It is 
addressed, ■* were the lectures, to persons having no spi eial knowledge of rool<»gy, but that gouvial interest in the facts and 

r * does notprofeps to contain much that new, but gives an account 
Home important facts and theories which have not as yet 
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The ELEMENTS of DRAWING, 

With all the Illustrations as in Original Editions. 

Small post 8vo, 5s. 

100 Large-Paper Copies will be issued on Arnold’s un¬ 
bleached hand-made Paper, large post 8vo, 10s. 


THE 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

(From Prof. RUSKIN’S ‘‘8TONE3 of VENICE,” 
with New Preface by William Morris ) 

The work is Hand-Printed by William Morris at the “ K»*lm- 
scott Prees,” from specially cut typo, on antique hand-made 
paper, and limited to 500 Copies. Small 4to, limp vellum, 
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problems of the science which in now »o widely spread. 1* doo 
of the principal phenomena of coloration exhibited by animals. 
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way into works of a popular character--more particularly of the ingenious theories of Dr. Kieig and M. Stolz- 
here described by Dr. Beddard. _ 

A HISTORY of ESTHETIC. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 

(Oxon. /t Hon. LL.D. Glasgow), formeily Fellow of University College Oxford. 510 pp., large 8vo, 10s 6d. 

This work forms the fifth volume of ‘‘THE LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY,” edited by J. H. MUIR HEAD, M.A. 
Oxon.), of which the previous volumes—ERDMANN’S ” HI8TORY of PHILOSOPHY,” in 3 vols. (now in a Third. 
Edition), and PFLEIDERER’S “DEVELOPMENT of RATIONAL THEOLOGY rince KANT”—arc still in print. 

It i* primarily addressed to those who may find a philosophical interest in understanding the place and value of beauty 
in the system of human life, as conceived by leading thinkers m different periods of the world’s histoiy. Besides professed 
students of phil‘»snphy, tbeie is a large and incroa^ng public of readers who are genuinely attracted by a dear and connected 
expotitiun of a philosophical »ciencc. the subject matter of which comes home to them, and who. in this case, as lovers of 
b< auty, will be glad to make acquaintance with the thoughts of great men upon this important element of tbe spiritual 
world. 

DILETTANTE LIBRARY ,—Two New Vols. ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY ,—New Volume. 


THE POEMS of JOHN RUSKIN. 

Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six. 

WITH an APPENDIX of LATER POEMS. 

Now First Collected from Original Manuscript* and Printed 
Sources; and arranged in Chronological Order , with 
Notes JHogi-ophical and Critical. 

In TWO VOLUMES, of 32 1 and 370 pages, with 23 Plates, 
never before published, from Drawings by the Author. Illus¬ 
trative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles 
of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

THE ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 
80s., cloth. 

A S MAL L EDITION, Facsimiles only, uniform with Small 
Editions recently published, small post Svo, 10s , cloth. 


WALT WHITMAN. By William 

CLARKE, M.A. With a Portrait of Whitman in 1887. 
f.». Gd. 

“It Ie»Vf» nothing to be desired in point of critical 
insight.”— V”Hy - -. 

BROWNING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. 

By W. F. REVELL. With a Portrait of Browning 
alter death. 2s. 6d. 


THE STONE, BRONZE, and IRON 

AGES: a Popular Treatise on Early Archieology. By 
J. HVNTER-DUVAR. Fully Illuatrated. 8*. 6d. 

The OTHER VOLUMES of the Series are- 
1.) MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. T. Mack ua. 
I, CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. By Prof. Hi Lira. 

(3.) HERALDRY. By Prof. Hi lme. 

Each 8s. 8d., Fully Illustrated. 


A LAY HEADMASTER. 


SERMONS BY 

By H. H. ALMOND, M.A. Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. Glasgow), Headmaster of Lorelto School. 

SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3,. fi<l. 

“ Strong manly di»c ourw », exactly suited to the congregation to which they were addressed. They arc the expression of 
the thoughts, both practical and doctrinal, of a scholarly, eloquent headmaster, who knows the mind and feelings of his 
boys and wishes to direct their thoughts and diameters along right lines.”- Ei : tm < 

A- 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Latest Volumes, each 2s. 6d. 

THE IRISH PEASANT; a Socio- 

logical Study. Edited from Original Papers by a 
GUARDIAN of the POOR in IRELAND. 


51. THE STATE and PENSIONS in 

OLD AGE. By J. A. KFEJiDER, M.A. Oxon.). 
With an Intrcduction by A. H. D. At LAND, 
MP. 

62. THE FALLACY of SAVING: a 

Study in Economics. By JOHN M. ROBERT¬ 
SON. 


51. THE EFFECTS of MACHINERY 

on WAGES. By J. S. NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Frofessor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


PROSERPINA: Studies in Wayside 

Flowers. Vol. I., containing 13 Full-page Illurir-riiotm 
from Wood and Steel, paper boards, 15s. Tbe First Four 
Paris of Vol. IL are also to be had, each 2a. 61. 

LOVE’S MEINIE: Essays on English 

Birds. 8vo, paper boards, 4a. 6d. 1. The Robin.—2. Tha 
Swallow.—3. Tne Dabchicks. 

“OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US ’: 

Sketches of the History of Christendom. Part I. THE 
BIBLE of AMIEN8. With 4 Steel Engravings and 
Plan of the Western Torchcj of Amicus Cathedrtl. 
Cloth, 6a. 

THE KING of the GOLDEN RIVER ; 

or, the Black Brothers, a I^gfnd of Styria With 
numerous Woodcut*. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE STORY of IDA. By Francesca 

ALEXANDER. Editet, with Preface, by JOHN 
RUSKIN. With Full-p»ge Steel Engraving. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, parchment, 1,. 6d.; cloth, 2i.; or 
in roan, gilt edges, da. 

BY WILLIAM KINGBLAND. 

THE MYSTIC QUEST: a Tale of Two 

Incarnations. An Occult and Philosophical Nove 1 . 
Cover specially designed and printed in Colours. 
Cloth, 3s. Od. 

“There is much in the pngea of this little book that will 
repay perusal and provoke thought.”— Light. 

“The volume is a valuable addition to the numerous works 
now before the public on Theosophy in its many aspects. It 
is carefully written, and the deep mysteries of occult science 
freely and fully explained.”— Mo'tndist Timm. 

Nearly ready. 

BY F. T. PIGGOTT, M.A., 

Author of “ Music Rial Musical Iusti^meuts of Japan ’’ 

THE GARDEN of JAPAN: a Year’s 

Ditiy of its Flowers. With Illustrations by the Author, 
snd 4 Pictures by Alfred East. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 
price 15s. 

Seventy-five special copies will ha leaned on 
Japanese paper, price Me. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paterxoster Sou-are, London. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 
and 8, Bell Yard, Templo Ear, London. 
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DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
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RES JUD1CATJE: Papers and Essays. By 

AUGUSTIAE BIRUELL , M.P., Author of “ Obiter Dicta,” $c. 
In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper and bound in lialf- 
parchment, price Five Shillings. 

Now ready. 

A HISTORY of the COUNTY of HAMPSHIRE, 

including the ISLE of WIGHT. By T. It'. SHORE, F.G.S., oj 
the Hartley Institution , Southampton. Being the Eighth Volume of the 
“ Popular County Histories.” In demy 8 vo, tastefully printed on antique 
paper and bound in cloth, price 7s. (id.; hand-made gaper, roxhurgh, 
10s. Gd. net; large-paper copies for Collectors, 21s. net. 


Jtutt publithed, in demy 8ro, strongly bound in buckram, 
and printed on good paper , with broad Margin for 
Notes and Additions, price £1 7*. Gd. net. 

THE FIFTH VOL VME OF 

Book Prices Current. 

B, tug a Record of the Prices at which Books have been 
sold at *laction , with the Titles and Descriptions in 
Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the 
Purchasers, containing from December , 1890, to 
November , 1891. " 

*• Valuable to booksellers and still more so to bookbuyers.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ It will furnish a record of great use and interest to the 
bibliophile.'*— Motes and If 

“ Such a publication has long been a desideratum needed by 
bookseller*, libraiians, and bibliophiles." 

Triibner 9 * I.lie vary Record. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, tastefully 


printed and bound, price 8s. 

William Wordsworth. 

The Story of hia Life: with Critical Remarks 
on his Writing's. 

II 7 JAMES MIDDLETON SUTHERLAND. 

With an Interesting Letter from the Right Hon. W. B. 
GLADSTONE, M.P., to the Author. 

“ A modest and valuable biography.’*— St. James's Gazette. 

“ A book of very great interest, for which all lovers of the 
mighty lake poet will be duly grateful.’’— Wit and Wisdom. 

‘‘An interesting volume, replete with anecdote, incident 
and personal sketches.’*— Literary World. 

“ For anyone who wishes to know in a short and concise 
form the main incidents in Wordsworth’s life, this book is 
well fitted.” — Motes and fja eiies. 


MR. WM , HEINEMANN ’S LIST. 

NOW BEADY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

CUE XEIV EDITION IS ONE VOLUME, TRICE 3s. 1,1. 

Mr. Gladstone miles: “ I congratulate you on the 
‘ Scapegoat ’ as a work of art.” 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

A Romance. 

By HALL CAINE 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

TIMES. —“ Excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous 

efforts.Matchless of its kind.” 

A THEMAEUM. It is a delightful story to read.” 
ACADEMY.— ' A series of the mwt profoundly conceived 
characters in modem fiction.” 

G l A RBI A A*.—Every sentence contains a thought, and 
ever}' word in it is balanced and arranged to accumulate the 
intensity of its force. ’ 

TRUTH.— 1 ' You must by all means read Mr. Hall Caine’s 
absorbing Moorish romance.” 

SCOTSMAN— It stirs the blood and kindles the imagi¬ 
nation.” 

SCOTTISH LEADER.—" ‘ The Scapegoat’ is a master¬ 
piece.” 

JEWISH WORLD.—' “ Only one who had studied Mos:s 
could have drawn that grand portrait of Israel Ben Olid.*' 

By the same Author, 3e. 6d. each. 

THE BONDMAN: A New I TEE LITTLE MAJX 
Saga. I NATION. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London. 

MODERN SCIENCE. 

“ETHNOLOGY in FOLK-LORE;' by G. L. 
GOMME , F.S.A., being the Fourth Volume of 
“ Modern ScienceEdited by Sir John Lubbock , 
Bart., is ready this day at all Boolcsellers, price 
2s. Gd. 

Mi: nous VOLUMES. 

THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE. \ THE HORSE: a Study in Natural 

By Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S. 2a. 6<1. i History. By IK II. FLOWER, G.B. 2*. 6 d. 


THE OAK: a Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. 

WARD, F.R.S. 2.1. 6 d. _ 


By H. Marshall 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR STUDIES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER, 

Author of “ Life and Teachings of John Rusk in.” 

“ Them .turtles arc well worth reading. The author is an able critic, aad is the master of a popular and pleasant 

literary style.”—»’»«>/ D.iig -Y'wj. __ 

In crown Nvo, cloth, price 2s. Gd. 

JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Teaching. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. 

Fourth edition. 

“Is so fxceilently done, with so ttrm a touch and clear a perception of wsenlials, that to those who have no time for 
detailed study it will give a most useful, interesting, and just idea of the great teacher and his work.' 1 — .V/aePUye. 


A QUESTION of TASTE. By Maarten 

MAA.RTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” Arc. 
Crown 8vo, 5*. (THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES.) 
Prospect he of the Series on application. 

MA TIOMAL OBSERVER .—“ There is more than clever¬ 
ness in ‘ A Uuestion of Taste,’ there is original talent, with a 
good deal of humanity besides.” 

WOMAN-THROUGH a MAN’S EYE- 

GLA68. By MALCOLM C. SAL AM AN. With Illua- 
trations by Dudley Hardy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“Written with brightness and 
elegance, and with touches here and there of both caustic 
satire and kindly humour. The book is daintiiygot up, and 
is embellished with illustrations by Dudley Hardy in his 
happiest sketchy vein.” 

DAUGHTERS of MEN. By Hannah 

LYNCH, Author of “The Prince of the Glades,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

SUMDA Y SUM.—" Eminently a book to be recommended 
to all who want a new literary sensation.” 

LADY BOUNTIFUL: a Play in Four 

Acts. Being Vol. V. of the PLAYS ot ARTHUR W. 
PINERO. With Introduction by MALCOLM C. SALA* 
MAN. Cloth, 28. Gd.; paper cover, Is. 6d. 

THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

Translated by GODFREY C. LELAND (Hans Breitmann 
Now ready, Vols. V. and VI. 

GERMANY. By Heinrich Heine. In 

2 vols., cloth extra, 10s. 

TIMES.—" We can recommend no better medium for making 
acquaintance at first hand with ‘the German Aristophanes * 
than the works of Heinrich Heine, translated by Charles 
Godfrey Leland.” 

THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 

Each volume complete, crown 8vo, price ra. 

Vol. I. 

ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Edu¬ 
cational Ideals. By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A., 
LL.D. 

Vol. II. 

LOYOLA and the Educational System 

of the Jesuits. By Bev. THOMA8 HUGHES, S.J. 

Others are in preparation. 


FREDEKICK WAKNE k CO., Bedford JStheet, Strand. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 

NOTES for the NILE: together with 

a Metrical Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and 
of the Precepts of Ptah-Hotep (the Oldest Book in the 
World). By HARDWICKS D. RAWN8LVY, M.A. 
TIMES.—" Much instruction and entertainment pleasantly 
conveyed.” 

Juut published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, elotb, 6s. 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE BOOK. The 

Tourist's and Sportsman’s Guide to Eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland. With Fish and Game Laws, and Official 
Lists of Trout and 8alm:»n Rivera and their Lessees. By 
C. G. D. ROBERTS. With Maps and many illustrations, 

London: WILLIAM HKLNEMANN, 

/21> Bedioud Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD DENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T- 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADAME 
LEROUX.” 

THAT WILD WHEEL. 

By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of “That Unfortunate Marriage,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The stories written by this clever lady are 
never deficient in originality of design, in narrative 
skill, or in vigorous and consistent exhibition of 
individual characters, flavoured with strong genuine 
humour .”—Illustrated London Xeies. 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 

WEST OVER’S WARD. 

By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE HON. MBS. HENNIKER. 

BID ME GOOD-BYE. 

By the AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 

In 1 vol , crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A delightful tale of English life, made none 
the le38 delightful by the distinct vein of poetry 
which runs through the whole narrative. The 
story is told with a pleasant freedom from con¬ 
ventionalism, and in a manner which enlists the 
sympathy of the reader from the outset. The 
characters are fresh, healthy, and well described. 
The incidents are at once natural and ingenious, 
and the reflections which accompany the tale are 
sound and eeneible.”— Speaker. 


ALSO NOW READY. 

TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

BY WALTER RAYMOND. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The story has much more than average interest 
and power. It has true drawing of human nature. 
It shows circumstances acting on character, and 
character modifying and modulating into growth. 
Those who read modern books will know how rare 
is this talent .”—Stturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FIVE CHIMNEY 
FARM.” 

DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 

By Mas. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus), 
Author of “ Masters of the World,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

Richard Bestljey & Sox, New Burlington Street, 

FublLhcn in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. ED WARD ARNOLD’ S LIST. 

‘“A LITTLE TOOTS in IBSLAHD' is a 

welcome contribution to the revival of Leech literature. Mr. Hole, 
the “ Oxonian ” of those days, teas blessed with buoyant spirits, 
and eve\ then hail a delightful taste for couleur de rose* ; hts 
narrative is full of fun, observation, kindliness, remarkable, and 
unusual comprehension of the people oj Ire'and , and sympathy 
with them. leech's illustrations are charming, their exaggeration 
has not the slighlesr touch of nttilicc, and their humour is irre¬ 
sistible.” —Wobld, May 18th. 

A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND, by the 

present DEAN of ROCHE8TER. with Leech’s Illustrations, 
18 now ready at all Libraries and B joksellers. price lUi. «d. 

A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 

GARDENER. By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dmn or 
Rochester, Author of ** A Book about Roses,” Ac. V ith Steel 
Frontispiece. Crown 8ro, cloth, «s. , , 

•• No less charming and delightful than the author'B * Book about 
Roses.’ "—Daily T< Ugraph. 

** A dainty little book; a profusion of jokes and good stones with a 
vein of serious thought running through the whole "— Gu rdian. 

EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STAND- 

POINT. Translated from the French of ALFRED FOUILLEE 
by W. J- GREEN8TREET, M.A, Head Master of the Marling 
School, Stroud. Forming a New Volume of the “ International 
Education Series.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s «d. 

“The reader will rise from the study of this brilliant and stimu¬ 
lating book with a Dense of gratitude to M Fouilli.*.” 

Journal of Katie ition. 

THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, and 

other Sermons. By CHARLES D. BELL, I) D, Rector of 
Cheltenham, and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Si. [Mow ready. 

MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great 

Characters. By ARTHUR C. BENSON, M.A, and IJ. F. W. 
TATHAM, M.A. Square 8ro, cloth. 3a. tfd. 

THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Gustav 

FREYTAG. Authorised Translation from the Sixteenth German 
Edition. 1 vol., 850 page*, 5s. 

HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D. For use in School*. 
Each IMav separately, with Notes and Introduction. Paper, 
Is. 6d : cloth. 28. 

The Series consists of the following twenty-three plays:—A Mid¬ 
summer-Night's Dream—The Merchant of Venice—Much Ado uliout 
Nothing—As You Like it—Twelfth Night—The Tempest—The Winter's 
Tale— King John— Richard II—Richard III.—Henry IV, Part I.— 
Henry IV., Part II.—Henry V.—Henry VIII.-Romeo and Juliet — 
Julius Caesar— Hamlet— Kiua Lear—Macbeth—Antony and Cleopatra 
—Othello - Cymbcliue— Coriolanu* 

This edition of Shakespeare's Plays will l>e found well adapted for 
pupils preparing for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
College of Preceptors Certificate Examination. Hudeut* In Training 
Colleges. Ac. 

Rev. Canon Danii l, St. John’s Training College, Battersea.—“ I 
think very highly of Hudson’s Edition of Shakespeare. The notes are 
]>ertineut, clear, and adequate, and the mtroductions ore excellent." 

A NOLO-SAXON TEXT-BOOKS. 

CYNEWULFS ELENE. Edited with la- 

troductiou, Text, Notes, and Glossary.by Professor CHARLES \V. 
KENT. 150 p»gc*. crown 8vo, cloth, .’to. 6d. 

ELENE; and other Anglo-Saxon Poems. 

Translated into English by Professor JAMES M. GARNETT, 
M.A., LL.D., of Virginia. 4to,cloth, 5s. 

BEOWULF, and the FIGHT at FINNS- 

BURIl. Edited with Text and Glossary, by JAMES A. 
HARRISON and ROBERT SHARP. Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Ks. 

BEOWULF. Translated by Professor 

JAMES M. GARNETT. Thu Third Editiou, Revised, is now 
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common way, these omnivorous critics are 
aghast at the uncouth and mysterious 
language. 

There are twenty of these Ballads; and 
there can hardly be said to be one failure 
among them, although two or three are of 
marked inferiority to the rest, and although 
the greater number look poor by the side 
of the four or five masterpieces. The most 
noticeable thing about them, on a first 
reading, is their swinging, marching music. 
The accents and beat of the verse fall true 
and full, like the rhythmical tramp of men’s 
feet. Take such rhythms and measures as 


Barrack-Room Ballads and other Verses. By 
Budyard Kipling. (Methuen.) 

The two divisions of this book disclose the 
strength and the weakness of Mr. Kipling: 
triumphant success and disastrous failure. 
Certainly, there are weak things among the 
Btrong, and strong things among the weak; 
but the good and the bad, for the most part, 
are separated, the wheat from the tares. 
The Barrack-Boom Ballads are fine and 
true; the Other Verses, too many of them, 
are rhetorical and only half true. It is 
more important, then, as it is more pleasant, 
to consider first, and at the greater length, 
the Barrack-Boom Ballads. 

They are written in the dialect of “ the 
common soldier,” of “Tommy Atkins”; 
they are composed in his spirit also. It is 
a curious reflection that the British army at 
large, and the British soldier in particular, 
have received so little attention in literature 
of any excellence. We have plenty of 
heroic poems, as Mr. Henley and many 
others know well; plenty of verso alive 
with the martial spirit, with the “pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war ” ; plenty 
of things hardly less great than Words¬ 
worth’s Happy Warrior, or the Laureate’s 
Ode on Wellington. But of the British 
army, as a way of daily life, as composed of 
individual men, as full of marked personal 
characteristics and peculiarities, our poets 
great and small havo had little conception. 
What Smollett in prose, and Dibdin in 
verse, did for the navy, no one has yet 
done for the army. Famous achievements 
and signal successes of armies, or of regi¬ 
ments, or of individual men, have been 
sung. Agincourt, Flodden, Blenheim, 
Waterloo, the Crimea, the Mutiny, have 
inspired praises, not always stilted and 
official; but the personal sentiments of the 
British soldier have not been the theme of 
any British poet worth naming. Certain 
criticisms, which I have read, of these 
Ballads have dwelt upon the technical 
difficulty of their dialect. Such criticism is 
of a piece with the prevailing apathy and 
ignorance concerning the army. Little 
wonder that Special Committees and Boyal 
Commissions are required to look into 
its state, while so many critics of litera¬ 
ture, whose pride and business it is 
to be omniscient, are baffled by the 
technical terms or the appropriate slang 
of these Ballads. Poems thick with arch¬ 
aeological terms, with foreign phrases, with 
recondite learning and allusions, are 
accepted without demur. Mr. Kipling’s 
Indian stories have aroused no protest; but 
when he sings the common soldier in a 


“ For it was— 1 Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s one 
for you! ’ 

An’ it was ‘ Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s done 
for you ! ’ " 

or os 

t 

“ When first under fire, an’ you're wishful to duck, 
Don’t look nor take ’eed at the man that is 
struck, 

Be thankful you’re livin’, and trust to your luck 
And march to your front like a soldier. 
Front, front, front, like a soldier, 

Front, front, front, like a soldier, 

Front, front, front, like a soldier, 
So-oldier of the Queen ! ” 

or, best of all, as 

“ On the road to Mandalay, 

Where tho old Flotilla lay ; 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Ban- 
goon to Mandalay ? 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the ilyin' fishes play. 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
’crost the bay ! ” 

They go with a swing and a march, an 
emphasis and a roll, which may delude the 
inexperienced into thinking them oasy to 
“ rattle off.” I should be greatly surprised 
to hear that Mr. Kipling thought the same. 

The Ballads deal with a few marked in¬ 
cidents, experiences, and emotions from the 
private soldier’s point of view; some general 
and unlocalised, but most peculiar to mili¬ 
tary life in the East. All Mr. Kipling’s 
undiverted and undiluted strength has gone 
into these vivid ballads ; phrase follows 
phrase, instinct with life, quivering and 
vibrating with the writer’s intensity. No 
superfluity, no misplaced condescension to 
sentiment, no disguising of things ludicrous 
or ugly or unpleasant; Tommy Atkins is 
presented to the ordinary reader, with no 
apologies and with no adornments. 

“ We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren't no 
blackguards too, 

But single men in barricks, most remarkable like 
you”; 

he sings: in a genial and, at the same time, 
an acute expostulation with the people, who 
exalt him in war but despise him in peace, 
in the amiable manner lately described by 
the Duke of Connaught. But no panegyrics 
could give the civilian a truer sense of the 
soldier's life, in its rough and ready hard¬ 
ships, than the experiences of camp and 
battle in these pages ; their grim pleasantry 
in describing the little accidents of a battery 
charge, the perversities of the commissariat 
camel, the dangers that await the “’arf 
made ” recruits in the East, the humours of 
the “ time-expired,” the fascinations of 
“ loot,” the joys of the “ cells,” the fatigue 
and the exhilaration of “ route marchin’.” 


Then we have the generous recognition of 
“ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” the Soudanese: 

“ So era’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’cane in 
the Soudan; 

You’re a pore benighted Vathtn, but a first-class 
flgbtin’ man; 

An’ ’era’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your 
'ayrick ’esd of ’air— 

You big black boundin’ beggar—for you broke a 
British square! ” 

And an eulogy no less generous is 
bestowed upon tho native water-carrier, 
“ our regimental bhisti, Gunga Din." 

The most poetical, in the sense of being 
the most imaginative and heightened in 
expression, is “ Danny Deever,” hanged for 
shooting a comrado. 

“ * ’Is cot was right-’and cot to mine,’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 

‘ ’E's sleepiu’ out an’ far to-night,’ the Colour- 
Sergeant said. 

‘ I’ve drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 

“E’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,’ the Colour- 
Sergeant said.” 

And perhaps the most winning of them all 
is “ Mandalay ” : the Burmese girl and her 
lover, the British soldier, his sickness and 
disgust at London and England after those 
old times in the East. 

“ I’m leamin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year 
soldier tells, 

‘If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, you won’t 
never 'eed naught else.’ ” 

—which would seem to be the experience of 
Mr. Kipling also. 

There is plenty of matter in these Ballads 
to which “ inquisiturient ” critics, to use 
Milton’s word, can take objection: the 
moral and dogmatic theology of the soldier, 
as indicated by Mr. Kipling, is somewhat 
unauthorised and lax. But Mr. Kipling 
has no ambition to paint him, except in his 
own colours; and, very seriously contem¬ 
plated, these Ballads give a picture of life 
and character more estimable and praise¬ 
worthy for many rugged virtues of 
generosity, endurance, heartiness, and sim¬ 
plicity, than are the lives and characters of 
many “ gentlemen of England, who stay at 
home at ease.” 

Mr. Kipling’s Other Verses are less 
pleasant reading. Their rhetorical energy 
is splendid. At times they ring true to 
nature; but for the most part they are 
spasmodic, ranting, overstrained. For 
example, the volume opens with a poem to 
the praise of one whose death Mr. Kipling 
has an especial right to lament, while aU 
lovers of literature have also their regrets. 

It imagines the great dead in a Valhalla of 
the windiest sort. There, beyond the 
farthest ways of sun, or comet, or star, or 
“star-dust,” “live such as fought, and 
sailed, and ruled, and loved, and made our 
world.” There “ they sit at wine with the 
Maidens Nine and the Gods of the Elder 
Days ”; and 

“ ’Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep 
where Azrael’a outposts are. 

Or buffet a path through the Pit's red wrath 
when God goes out to war, 

Or hang with tin reckless Seraphim on the 
rim of a red-maned star.” 

There “they whistle the Devil to make 
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them sport who know that Sin is vain”; but 
that is not all: 

“ And ofttimes cometh our wite Lord God, master 
of every trade, 

And tells them tales of His daily toil, of Edens 
newly made; 

And they rise to their feet as He passes by, 
gentlemen unafraid. ” 

It is a Paradise, an Elysium, a Valhalla, of 
“ the Strong Men.” 

The hollow insincerity of this rhetoric is 
little short of marvellous; not, I need 
hardly say, that I impute any insincerity to 
the writer’s spirit and intention. I mean, 
that the imaginative design of the poem, 
aiming at the heroic and the sublime, falls 
into a bathos worthy of Nat Lee. “ The 
reckless Seraphim,” to put it quite frankly, 
are absurd; and so is the whole attempt, by 
a mystical use of vague astronomy, to repre¬ 
sent in a new fashion the home and the 
life of the great dead. I can attach no 
meaning to the jumble of “ Maidens Nine ” 
and “ Gods of the Elder Days ” end 
“Azrael” and “the Pit” and “the 
Devil ” and “ our wise Lord God ’: if it be 
all metaphorical, a large and half- 
Oriental dream, it loses ail semblance of 
reality; if it be more soberly meant, I 
prefer not to characterise it, but rather turn 
to Dante or to Virgil. Danto has no 
lack of strength and power; and I am more 
at home, with reverence be it said, in his 
Para duo, with il ganto atleta, than with the 
self-satisfied “ Strong Men” of Mr. Kipling. 
Yet, like all that he writes with any degree 
of excellence, these lines have fine things 
in them: witness the description of him 
who walked from his birth “ in simpleness 
and gentleness and honour and clean mirth”: 
a just and noble praise. 

Mr. Kipling has run riot in chaunting 
the glories of action; for still, as Mr. 
Stevenson has it, 

“ For still the Lord is Lord of might; 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight.” 

It is very true; but he takes delight in 
other things also ; and this glorification of 
the Strong, the Virile, the Robust, the 
Vigorous, is fast becoming as great a 
nuisance and an affectation as were the 
True and the Beautiful years ago. It is so 
easy to bluster and to brag; so hard to 
remember that “ they also serve, who only 
stand and wait.” Indeed, there seems to be 
no virtue, which Mr. Kipling would not 
put under the head of valour; virtue, to 
him, is virtu*, and all the good qualities of 
man are valorous. From that point of view, 
saints and sinnors, soldiers and poets, men 
of science and men of art, if they excel in 
their chosen works, are all Strong Men. 
That may be fair enough as a view of the 
matter to be sometimes emphasised; but 
we can have too much of it. 

In some of his finest pieces Mr. Kipling 
is a prey to the grandiose aspect of things. 
“ The English Flag,” for example, in which 
the Winds of the World witness to 
England’s greatness, is grievously spoiled 
by exaggeration of tone. We know that 
England is great, that Englishmen have 
done great things, that the fame of her 

f lory has filled the corners of the earth; 

ut we have no occasion to shriek about 
it, to wax hysterically wroth with those 


who deny it. Shakspere’s great burst 
of loyal pride, Milton’s solemn utter¬ 
ance, Wordsworth’s noble verses, Brown¬ 
ing’s “ Home Thoughts from Abroad,” 
the Laureate’s stately lyrics, do not brag 
and bluster and protest. “What should 
they know of England, who only England 
know ? ” cries Mr. Kipling; as though 
nothing short of ocular demonstration and a 
tourist’s ticket could make the “ poor little 
street-bred people” believe in the greatness 
of England by North, South, East, and 
West. The occasion upon which the verses 
were written may justify some of this 
agitated declamation ; but the tone is 
habitual with Mr. Kipling. Again, the 
delightful satire of “ Tomlinson,” the man 
with no soul of his own, whose God and 
whose virtues and whose rites came all 
“ from a printed book,” would be far more 
telling if there were some recognition of 
the fact that a man may be equally con¬ 
temptible who “posts o’er land and ocean 
without rest,” with no more soul than a 
thistle-down. I am duly sorry to rely so much 
upon “printed books”; but I remember 
certain exhortations to tho theoretic life in 
Plato and Aristotle, certain passages in 
Dante about Vantica ItacheU, the Lady of 
Contemplation, and in Milton about “ the 
cherub Contemplation,” whom he wished 
for “first and chiefest.” Doubtless, this is 
to take Mr. Kipling’s satire too seriously, 
and to have no sense of humour; but I am 
in Mr. Kipling’s debt for so great a number 
of delights that I am the more moved 
to exclaim against his defects. I want to 
enjoy all that he writes. All that he urges 
against the effeminate, miserable people 
who take their whole standard of life and 
conduct from the opinions that they meet, 
and the society that surrounds them, is 
admirable; but it is not the whole truth. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Stevenson suggests, there 
is no such thing; as the whole truth. 

Of the remaining poems, far the best are 
tho “ Ballad of East and West,” a thing to 
stir the blood like a trumpet; the “ Conun¬ 
drum of the Workshops,” a charming satire 
upon critics and criticism ; and the ballads 
of the “Clampherdown ” and the“Bolivar.” 
The fierce and slinging verses against the 
Irish members concerned in the famous 
Commission are too virulent in their par¬ 
tisanship to be quite successful, even in the 
eyes of those who agree with them in the 
main. Of the Indian legends and ballads, 
we may say nothing; most of them have 
some force and spirit, but they do not equal 
the similar work of Sir Alfred Lyall. 

Let me conclude by expressing my thanks 
once more for the Barrack-Room Ballads; 
in them, their unforced vigour and un¬ 
exaggerated truth, I can forget all excesses 
of rhetoric, all extravagances of tone. 

Lionel Johnson. 


Constantine, the Last Emperor of the Greeki ; 
or, the Conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks, a.d. 1453. By Chedomil 
Mijatovich. (Sampson Low.) 

M. Mijatovich is already well known to 
Servian scholars as the author of a bulky 
, biography of Georgo Brankovich, Despot of 


Servia, in which, with more ingenuity than 
success, he patriotically endeavoured to 
whitewash the character of that very dusky 
potentate. As a biography, the book was a 
failure; but the amount Gf information, 
laboriously collected from all manner of 
unexplored or inaccessible sources, which it 
gave about contemporary history made it 
very valuable to the historical student; and 
this was especially the case with regard to 
the last days of Constantinople and the fall 
of the imperial city. Unfortunately, tho 
book, being written in Servian, was of use 
to only a very limited number of even 
Slavonic scholars; and the English public is 
therefore under a debt of gratitude to M. 
Mijatovich for now presenting them in 
English (and excellent English, too) with 
the results of his latest studies on that most 
harrowing catastrophe, the death of the 
last Greek Emperor. 

We may say at once that the book is the 
best monograph on the subject we possess. 
As a masterpiece of style, Gibbon’s famous 
description of the siege must always have 
pre-eminence; but Gibbon’s information 
was scanty indeed compared to the present 
author’s, as a glance at the exhaustive 
bibliography at the end of the volumo 
sufficiently shows. We are not likely to 
learn very much more about the details of 
the siege till the MS. treasures of the 
Imperial Library at Stambul have been 
thoroughly ransacked, and perhaps not 
even then. 

There can be little doubt that the empire 
of‘Constantinople was practically played out 
for some time before the final catastrophe. 
Not even the genius of an Alexius Com- 
nenus could have saved it for long. The 
collapse, however, was not due, as has so 
often and so hastily been assumed, to the 
invincibility of the Turks and the effeteness 
of the Greeks (facts are against both 
assumptions), but to the false policy of the 
Palaeologoi in the first placo, and to the 
“ supine indifference ” of the Christian 
powers in the second. When Michael VII., 
the one great man of the last Byzantine 
dynasty, easily restored the empire in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, its fortunes 
seemed nothing like so desperate as they 
had been at the end of the eleventh, when 
the greatest of the Comnenoi snatched it 
from apparently utter ruin. The fatal 
fault of Michael was to cherish the capital 
at the expense of tho provinces. Constanti¬ 
nople became a sieve which swallowed up 
millions of money drained away from the 
provinces, which, speedily becoming ex¬ 
hausted, withered away and dropped off 
one by one. Asia Minor, in particular, 
which under the wise and equitable rule of 
the Comnenoi and the Lascaridae, had been 
a never-failing source of revenue, became a 
mere burden and expense to the Palaeo¬ 
logoi, until that, too, was lost, and at last 
the Greek Emperor found himself in the 
anomalous position of possessing a capital 
without an empire. The apathy of the 
West, on the other hand, was due partly to 
religious and partly to political causes. The 
religious hatred of East and West was 
natural enough. The Greeks could never 
forget the bestial atrocities of the Latins 
when the defenceless city lay at their mercy 
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in 1204, while the Latins would have been 
something more or less than men had they 
forgiven the Greeks for paying them off in 
kind whenever they had the opportunity. 
But the political divisions and jealousies of 
the West must also count for something. The 
Batins were much too absorbed in their own 
interests to care whether Greek or Turk was 
in the ascendant in the Balkan Peninsula. The 
political morality of the Danubian Princes, 
in particular, was at the lowest ebb. A 
typical specimen of these double-dealers was 
George Brancovich, Despot of Servia. So 
far as any one man can be held responsible 
for a catastrophe due to many causes, he 
must be blamed for the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople. Both as one of the wealthiest of 
Hungarian magnates and as Prince of 
Servia, his influence in the Peninsula was 
immense, and he had all the courage and 
the capacity necessary to use that influence 
decisively for the Christian cause. He was 
bound alike by duty and honour to support 
Hunyady (to whom he owed both his riches 
and his crown) in his lifelong struggle with 
the Turk; yet he was never more than a 
half-hearted supporter of the hero, and was 
constantly thwarting Hungary, the one 
Christian state which showed the slightest 
disposition to help the hardly pressed Greek 
Emperor. It was Brancovich who prevented 
Scanderbeg from hastening to the assistance 
of the Hungarians at Varna. It was Branco¬ 
vich who detained Hunyady a captive after 
the Battle of Kossova, and was only pre¬ 
vented from handing him over to the Turks 
by the fear of a Magyar invasion. His 
policy was all the more shortsighted as the 
Sultan might easily have been overthrown 
by a Christian coalition. The ease with 
which Hunyady repeatedly triumphed over 
tenfold odds shows that the Turks were any¬ 
thing but invincible at this time. Their 
empire often hung on the decision of a single 
battle; and even when they put forth all 
their resources, it was as much as they could 
do to capture Constantinople itself with 
160,000 men, though the Greeks had barely 
9000 men to defend the immense circuit of 
dilapidated walls at a month’s notice. The 
defence was magnificent, and sufficient of 
itself to refute the loose talk about Byzan¬ 
tine effeteness. Terribly handicapped as 
they were, the Greek and Italian engineers 
proved up to the very last moment more than 
a match for the Turkish hordes; and but for 
the almost incredible carelessness which left 
the disused old Korko gate open, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the city would have been taken 
after all. The final assault was only pre¬ 
cipitated by the warlike ultimatum of the 
Hungarian ambassador; and the Sultan, in 
the event of that assault failing, had resolved 
to raise the siege at once, for fear of the 
arrival of the “White Knight” (*.#., 
Hunyady). For the unhappy Emperor one 
cannot express too much respect. He did 
his duty, like the brave and honest man he 
was, at a time when to do one’s duty was 
the highest heroism. Most certainly a nobler 
monarch never wore the Diadem of Pearls. 

M. Mijatovich’s monograph is a delight¬ 
ful book, and no one can rend his narrative 
of the siege without emotion. He has, 
perhaps, sacrificed something of dramatic 
effect by describing it from day to day in 


chronicle fashion; but on the other hand 
every detail is so stirring and vivid that 
not very much is lost by this method. As a 
rule the author is most fair and generous, 
but at the very opening of the book he has 
been tempted into a tirade against what he 
calls Byzantinism, which jars unpleasantly. 
We had fancied that the ancient superstition, 
which used to regard the Lower Empire 
(as it is sometimes called) as the lowest 
of political organisms, had been well 
nigh exploded; and certainly the old re¬ 
proach comes with a peculiarly ill grace 
from a Servian. On the whole, and to the 
very last, the Byzantine empire was a great 
civilising medium; and the Balkan States, 
including Servia, owed to it as much 
civilisation as their rude virility could then 
bear. It was tho Byzantines, too, who 
taught the nations the art of diplomacy, 
which, after all, was only a development of 
the old Eoman science of government. 
Bruto strength naturally rosonted being 
outwitted by the cleverer Greeks, and was 
blatant at what it called “ astuteness, 
hypocrisy, and cowardice,” to quote M. 
Mijatovicli; when, howover, the Franks 
were sufficiently educated to practice the 
like art themselves, they lost no time in 
doing so. Then, however, they called it 
la haute politique. 

There are singularly few errors in this 

S ' >ant book. “Anadoly” and “Ana- 
,” however, should both disappear in 
subsequent editions in favour of “Anatolia 
and it is a mistake to allude to Ladislaus V. 
of Hungary as “ Wladislaus.” 

E. Nisdet Bain. 


“ The Works of JosErn Payxe.”— Vol. II., 

Lectures on the History of Education. 

Edited by Dr. J. F. Payne. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Tiiebe are comparatively few pedagogic 
books which are of general value as litera¬ 
ture. Ascham’s Schoolmaster, portions of 
Mulcaster, Locke’s Thoughts, Montaigne’s 
Essays, and Eousseau’s Emile are not to be 
neglected by any literary reader whose joy 
is in the apt word and weighty style. In 
our own day the late Mr. Quick wrote his 
Educational Reformers, a book which I 
venture to think ranks and will rank as a 
pedagogic classic within easy reach of the 
high road of general literature. Mr. Quick’s 
words come so spontaneously, and yet hit 
the mark exactly. They are so filled with 
a love of his subject, and yot are so pointedly 
critical. Above all, while he is keenly 
appreciative of podagogic advance in the 
“ reformers ” of whom he treats, he is even 
more charmingly sympathetic with the 
“ fruitful failures.” In short, for matter 
Mr. Quick is facile princeps among pedagogic 
historians ; while his style raises him above 
pedagogues, not far from the side of Izaak 
Walton. 

The revised edition of Mr. Quick’s Educa¬ 
tional Reformers appeared in 1890. Mr. 
Payne’s Lectures on the History of Education 
are published now for the first time. They 
wero delivered, I believe (the editor does 
not mention the date), some twenty years 
ago. Unloss this fact be borne in mind, an 
injustice will be dono to Mr. Payne, for his 


book cannot be said to stand on the same 
high level of attainment as the Educational 
Reformers. Nevertheless, it is a dear, 
vigorous, intelligible account of the history 
of education, osjiecially interesting and 
valuable as pioneer work, undoubtedly 
stimulating and illuminative, although 
brought to light after many days. 

It was, I think, in 1872 that Joseph 
Payne was appointed tho first English pro¬ 
fessor of education in the College of Pre¬ 
ceptors. The enthusiastic and efficient way 
in which he performed the duties of his 
office gave a great impulse to the study of 
pedagogy. His lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education were published, the first 
edition in 1880, the second edition in 1883. 
Those have come to bo regarded as adequate, 
and in their main positions almost authorita¬ 
tive, utterances as to the aims of the modern 
school of practical educationists. The Lectures 
on the History of Education, however, suffer 
more than the lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education by the delay in their 
publication. The glacier mass of practical 
education advances its painful feet year by 
year; but the critical investigation of its 
long antecedent conditions may, in twenty 
years, find fuller and more finished observers 
and historians. Moreover, as the editor of 
this volume tells his readers, 

“ the manuscript from which these lectures 
were given, though altered and partly re¬ 
written during successive years, is in parts very 
fragmentary, and was never prepared by the 
author in a form suitable for publication.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find neither 
highly developed style nor matter in this 
book. There is a great deal of valuable 
information, and that of a kind which the 
reader must at once recognise would cost a 
very great amount of time and patience for 
the writer to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest, so as to be able to, selectively, bring 
before his students. The investigator, the 
collector, the judge, and the lecturer have 
been hard at work, and the student is freely 
made welcome to the best and chosen results. 
Imagine, as we read, the living voice, and 
we can realise that the spirit of enthusiasm 
must have run high in Mr. Payne’s classes. 

Mr. Payne’s personality appears strongly 
marked in the Lectures. It is, I think, for 
a History of Education, a mistake. We 
are not concerned, truly speaking, with the 
writer, but with the men about whom he has 
undertaken to write. They should live and 
movo and think. They should occupy tho 
mind of the writer, and afterwards, in its 
turn, the mind of the reader. We should 
be introduced to them and remain in their 
presence undisturbed. Mr. Payne, however, 
it has to be remembered, wrote this volume 
as lectures. He deals with his students, in 
the manner which is very usual and prob¬ 
ably quite necessary under some conditions, 
as being in a foreign land, and having come 
to him as an authoritative guide. He will 
tell them about educational people, as they 
appear to him, andin so doing will bi ing them 
all under the measure of his own standards. 
In other words, Mr. Payne’s method of 
teaching the history of education is often 
not so much objective as subjective. 

In the lecture room, I repeat, this method 
may be advantageous. In a history, how- 
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ever, which it is hoped may endure, it is 
not consistent with any high conception of 
style. It is apt to irritate the patience of 
readers. It leads to such a sentence as the 
following, which I cannot but regard as 
unfortunate:— 

“ This difference is truly distinctive, and places 
Comenius in the position of educational father 
of Pestalozzi and Frobel, and in a certain sense 
of myself, who claim to have been the first to 
connect, or desire to connect, pre-observation 
of the phenomena of baby-life with the positive 
principles of the science of education, and to 
found upon these principles the art of educa¬ 
tion.” 

In fact, Mr. Payne exhibits the defects of 
his high qualities. He held strong views; 
he was a schoolmaster born and bred; he 
has the schoolmaster’s dean-cutness of 
thought and certainty of conviction. Hence, 
in his lecturing, he often regarded history 
very much as chapters, exemplifying, by 
either negative or positive treatment, the 
curtly expressed and strongly felt texts into 
which he resolved his pedagogic doctrines. 
Mr. Payne seeks not only to narrate the 
history of education, but also to convince 
his students of the rightness of certain con¬ 
clusions. To leave a true impression of 
the present state of pedagogy, Mr. Payne 
sometimes foregoes an opportunity of further 
tracing the history of the past. He is a 
revolutionist at heart, and more interested 
in eclectic research than in tracing the 
organic continuity of pedagogic history. 

The opening chapters are very interest¬ 
ingly and ably written. They give, in a 
short form, an excellent general sketch of 
the old Chinese, Indian, Egyptian, Persian, 
Jewish, Greek, Boman, and early Christian 
education. When, however, Mr. Payne 
reaches the time of the Benascence, he 
alters his method, becomes biographical 
and, more or less, schoolmasterly critical. 
Previously he is interested in giving atten¬ 
tion, witiun the limits of his space, to the 
great movements—political, social, literary, 
military, &c.—to which the educational 
impulse from time to time was responsive. 
At this point, however, he calls to witness 
modern educational watchwords, and sug¬ 
gests the measure of their anticipation by 
individual educationists. He wishes rather 
to estimate their value than to comprehen¬ 
sively and sympathetically understand the 
nature of their limitations. 

There is much that shows great penetra¬ 
tive power of observation. Mr. Payne’s 
treatment, for instance, of the importance 
of chivalry in its effect on education is 
most suggestive. He says : 

“ Chivalry is so associated with romance that 
we sometimes forget that the training of the 
knight and squire was after all a special 
institution, ana really belongs to the history 
of education. And one thing very noticeable 
with regard to it is this, that it was substantially 
independent of the clergy.” 

This opens the way to the recognition of 
the differentiation of education tor different 
ends, the knight and squire being trained 
one way, the clergy another. It is the 
educational aspect of the breaking up of 
the idea that there is only one system of 
education, in the same way as the ancient 
world thought there should be one universal 


empire, or the Middle Ages thought there 
was one panacea for all diseases, or one 
stone which could render all inferior metals 
into gold. Mr. Payne’s remark on chivalry 
signalises the parting of the ways—at which 
the modern current set in towards different 
treatment for different classes, from which 
the modern idea is derived of different 
educational treatment for different indi¬ 
vidual ends or temperaments. 

The account of one of the educationists 
treated at some length, Jactotot, calls for 
particular mention. Mr. Payne acknow¬ 
ledges him as “master,” and Jactotot ad¬ 
dresses Mr. Payne, in a letter of which a 
facsimile is given in this volume, as “ mon 
cher disciple.” In this account Mr. Payne 
shows himself as an enthusiastic teacher, 
letting himself go, eloquently and vividly 
expounding the famous Jactotian dicta: 

“ That a teacher can teach what he does 
not know,” and “ tout est dans tout.” Those 
two remarkable phrases are expanded and 
dwelt upon at great length, and looked at 
from many points of view. In the course 
of the exposition the lecturer shows great 
fertility of resource in his illustrations, 
which he draws from many fields. It is an 
excellent example of Mr. Payne at his best. 
Jacotot’s phrases are coiled and uncoiled 
before tho students, and he must in¬ 
deed be dense who does not learn much 
from the process. It is as who should 
wind a long hank of wool into a ball and 
then unwind it. He must perforce visualise 
two forms of the wool, its aspect in 
the length, and its capacity for being wound 
into a small space. If he is going to knit 
with the wool, its ball-form will certainly 
be advantageous. So, I imagine, Mr. 
Payne would say, everyone will recognise 
the truth of Jactotot’s apparent paradoxes, 
if taken in the length; and very useful they 
are closely-packed up in their short maxim- 
forms, to him who knows how to use them. 

Mr. Payne in his lecture on Milton, 
quotes the well-known passage : “ This is 
not a bow for every man to shoot in that 
counts himself a teacher; but will require 
sinews almost equal to those which Homer 
gave Ulysses.” Every teacher who has 
read the famous tractate of Milton, with its 
pretentious encyclopaedia of subjects, has 
realised the meaning of tho passage. Mr. 
Payne, however, shows his toacher’s insight 
and sympathy when he pertinently observes 
to his students : “The same parallel might 
occur for the sinews of the pupil.” 

The modern educationist lays much stress 
on object-lessons. It is, therefore, very 
appropriate to have introduced into the 
body of the text of Mr. Payne’s book, in 
the lecture on Comenius, a facsimile page 
taken from the Orb is Sensual turn Piclus. A 
careful glance at that page, with its quaint 
picture of the master and tho boy, will do 
more to show the import of the most famous 
school-book of the seventeenth century, 
than a chapter of detailed description. The 
editor, indeed, is to be congratulated upon 
the inclusion in the volume of so many 
capital illustrations, especially tho portraits 
of some thirteen educational reformers. 

I have spoken above, distinctly, of the 
fragmentary nature of these lectures. It 
remains to say that it is quite clear that 


readers of this book owe it to the care and 
thought of the editor that it is not still less 
complete. Much must have been done to 
avoid the brusqueness of omissions and 
abruptness of transitions which so often are 
discovered in the act of oral delivery of 
even a well-prepared MS. The editor’s 
notes, although not by any means exhaustive 
of the subjects he raises in them, are really 
useful and illustrative of the text, and very 
similar to such oral explanations as would 
be supplied, in class, by the lecturor. The 
editor, I should add, makes a suggestion of 
a most valuable kind. “ In going over this 
ground, it has struck me what a splendid 
field is open to some historian who, with 
adequate knowledge and resources, should 
produce an illustrated History of Education.” 

In spite of the reservations which I am 
compelled to note, it will, I think, be 
evident that it is an emphatic testimony to 
the discriminating zeal and ability of Joseph 
Payne that these lectures, fragmentary and 
unmethodical as they are, and prepared 
for oral delivery twenty years ago, are 
probably, after Mr. Quick’s Educational 
Reformers, the best general exposition of the 
history of education to be found in English. 

Foster Watson. 


Hans Christian Andersen's Correspondence 
icith the late Grand Duke of Saxe- IFeimar, 
Charles Dickens, &-c. Edited by Frederick 
Crawford. With Portraits and Memoir. 
(Dean.) 

“ How good Leech is, and what a genuine 
humour! And Hans Christian Andersen, 
have you read him ? I am wild about him, 
having only just discovered that delightful, 
delicate, fanciful creature.” So wrote 
Thackeray to Aytoun on January 2, 1847, 
and the words describe Andersen’s charac¬ 
teristics with a rare felicity. “Delightful, 
delicate, fanciful ”—such he assuredly was. 
Nor are there any children’s stories known 
to me so full of grace and charm as his : 
so essentially stories for children, and yet 
fraught with a deep if unobtruded meaning. 

Andersen himself remained a child, a 
grey-headed child, to the end of his life. As 
one reads his autobiography, his letters, tho 
record left by those who knew him, he 
never seems to show any signs of age. He 
is throughout a child in fresh enjoyment 
of life, its pleasures, its sociability, its 
pageantry, its successes. He is a child, 
too, if it be necessary to put some shadows 
into a picture otherwise too bright, in a 
kind of scarcely disguised vanity and desire 
for notice. And like a child, also, he is 
very self-centred. “ Unfortunately the 
over-sensitive and egotistical nature of the 
great Danish author much marred our inter¬ 
course,” says Mary Howitt in her auto¬ 
biography ; and again in the Literature and 
Romance of Northern Europe, published while 
the subject of their criticism was alivo, sho 
and her husband say, not very politely— 

“Andersen is a singular mixture of simplicity 
and worldliness. The child-like heart which 
animates his best compositions appears to your 
astonished vision in real life in the shape of a 
ptlit-mailre sighing after the notice of princes. 
The poet is lost to you in tho egotist.” 
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When judging Andersen in the light of 
such utterances, it is, however, but fair to 
remember that he and the Ho witts had 
had slight differences of opinion on money 
matters in connexion with the production of 
his books in England; and this may justify 
some discount from the Howitts’ dispraise. 
The man, no doubt, was no more perfect 
than his fellow-men, and had, as has just 
been stated, his childish faults. But in a 
world that is growing daily more sad and 
pessimistic, even graver peccadilloes than 
have ever beon laid to his charge might 
surely be forgiven to one who, even to the 
border of the grave, kept a spirit so con¬ 
tented and cheery. M. Benan, as we 
all know, is very nearly tempted to believe 
in Providence because everything has been 
to him for the best in the best of worlds. 
Andersen yielded to the temptation. He 
drew that conclusion from the same 
premises. His life had been so happily 
ordered—the poor shoemaker’s son, as he 
looked back upon his course, had so much 
cause for self-congratulation, the whole of 
his past was so delightful and sunny, the 
present so entrancing, the future so full of 
hope—that the guidance and guardianship 
of Providence seemed almost a matter of 
course. This is the keynote of the Auto¬ 
biography, or, to use a newer musical meta¬ 
phor, it is the Andersen Leit-motiv , both in 
the Autobiography, and also in thia corre¬ 
spondence. 

“ I am thoroughly learning to recognise in 
life,” he writes to the King of Denmark, “ how 
much that is truly great and good one finds in 
all stations. Life is so delightful, and every 
one is really good at heart. I have confidence 
in all men, and, in truth, I have never yet been 
deceived.” 

Not, of course, that Andersen’s existence was 
all sunshine with never a cloud. Apart from 
the struggle and stress of his earlier days, 
there are indications here of an unhappy love 
affair in the beginning of 1831, when he 
would be some twenty-live years old. “ She 
is engaged, and is going to be married next 
month. . . . God is too hard on me. Oh, 
that I were dead ! ” So he writes to his 
friend Ingemann ; but, though he remained 
single to the end, the love-wound seems 
soon to have healed. Very shortly 
he is writing quite happily again, and 
much enjoying a trip in Germany ; and 
indeed I have a suspicion—I hope I am 
doing Andersen no wrong—that in this 
love affair there were traces of the influence 
of Heine, whose works Andersen was study¬ 
ing at about this time. 

The trip to Germany was one of many 
journeyings which Andersen enjoyed with 
all a schoolboy’s zest. Twice he came to 
England—once in 1847, and again, as 
Dickens’s guest, in 1857. The country 
evidently produced a most favourable im¬ 
pression on him : 

“ London, and not Paris, is the capital of the 
world,” he wrote in 1847. “ In London Rome 

is always before my mind on account of the 
contrast; the two cities might represent the 
terrestrial globe, Rome the night, the grand 
runjestic night, and London the day, life in its 
fulness and its hurry.” 

Of course he was well received on both 
occasions. During the first visit he saw 


much of Lady Blessington’s set, was made 
a temporary member of the Athenaeum 
Club, was introduced to Lord Palmerston, 
made friends with Jenny Lind, the idol of 
the hour, and with Dickens, who pleased 
him much by walking over from Bamsgate 
to bid him good-bye when he was starting 
for the Continent. “ In England and Scot¬ 
land I have received so much appreciation, 
or rather over-rating, so much amiable 
kindness, that it turns my head to think 
about it.” Between him and Dickens 
especially, a real bond of affection was 
established. This volume contains three 
letters of Dickens, not published in the 
Dickens Correspondence, and breathing the 
kindliest appreciation. At Gadshill Ander¬ 
sen was made to feel thoroughly at home: 

“ I have now been in England five weeks,” he 
writes to the Dowager Queen of Denmark on 
July 14, 1857, “ana have spent the whole 
time with Charles Dickens, in his charming villa 
at Gadshill . . . The whole landscape is like a 
garden, and from the hills one oan follow the 
winding of the Thames for many a mile, and, 
looking far over woods and fields, catch a 
glimpse of the sea. There is a scent of wild 
roses and ivy hero, the air is so fresh, too, 
and inside the house itself happy people live. 
Dickens is one of the most amiable men that I 
know, and posseses as much heart as intellect.” 

And again: 

"Dickens himself is like the best character in 
his books—jolly, lively, happy, and cordial. 
... I do not at all feel as if I am in a foreign 
land, but as if I were at home.” 

The letters, ns here very adequately 
translated, possess much grace and charm. 
Andersen had all the lightness of touch 
necessary to make a good letter-writer. Nor 
need we, I think, take it in dudgeon, like 
the Howitts, if kings, grand dukes, and 
crown princes are among his correspondents. 
There is no disgrace in writing without 
servility to an exalted personage. 

Frank T. Makzials. 


Horae Sablatieae: Beprint of Articles Con¬ 
tributed to the Saturday Review. By 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. First and 
and Second Series. (Macmillans.) 

It is no light task to set “ infinite riches in 
a little room,” to compel into the scanty 
pages of a newspaper article the essence of 
an epoch-making book, or the total achieve¬ 
ment of a great writer. In such a process, 
the clarity of thinking is necessarily dulled; 
much of characteristic perfume and flavour 
cannot fail to disappear. This is the diffi¬ 
culty which Sir James Stephen has had to 
encounter in tlieso volumes, wherein he 
essays to deal with a score of people of 
importance in their day, and not unworthy 
our serious attention now. He begins, by 
way of piquant contrast, with three naive me¬ 
diaeval chroniclers, Joinville, Froissart, and 
Sir Philippe de Comines. But his real subject 
is the chain of thinkers, French and English, 
which stretches across theages of controversy 
between the Beformation and the Bevolution 
of 1789. The list is not a complete one. 
Bacon is not here, nor Berkeley, nor 
Milton, nor Bousseau, nor Sir Thomas 
Browne. With these omissions, consider¬ 
able enough, the book is practically a survey 


of a whole cycle of thought, of an age 
animated, for all its bitter antagonisms, 
by a common spirit, starting from the 
profound half-truths of Protestantism, and 
ending only in the “ no thoroughfare” of 
Hume. Sir James Stephen’s studies cannot 
claim to rank with those of the great 
masters in this mode: they have not the 
philosophic breadth of Mr. John Morley, 
nor the luminous delicacy of Mr. Pater, nor 
Matthew Arnold’s humane and sympathetic 
sweep. Beside the essay on Yauvenargues, 
or that on Winckelmann, or that on Maurice 
dejjruorin, they are puny indeed: excellent 
journalism, and nothing more. But they 
are shrewd and lucid, inspired by sincere 
interest in the subject, and informed by 
wide reading and sound common sense. Sir 
James Stephen never quite forgets modem 
problems; and therefore he is most success¬ 
ful, because most in earnest, when handling 
topics that have a direct bearing upon 
these. The account, for example, of Middle- 
ton and his Inquiry into miracles, and the 
sketch of Gibbon with its parallel between 
the Boman Empire and Modern Europe, are 
among the best of many readable passages. 

Two or three wide generalisations stand 
out and give a unity to the group of mono¬ 
graphs of which the book is composed. 
Sir James Stephen keeps the truth before 
us that the great prose works of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were nearly 
all written with an immediate reference to 
practice. They were less speculative than 
apologetic. The Ecclesiastical Polity was 
dictated by the necessity of finding a 
theoretical basis for the Church-system 
which the statecraft of Elizabeth had 
already constructed. Locke’s works On 
Civil Government had their origin in the 
desire for a retrospective justification of 
the step which the English people took 
when they “ flung the burden of the second 
James.” Partly as a corollary to this, and 
partly owing to cruder literary conditions, 
there is much in the political and religious 
treatises of the time that is quite 
ephemeral: whole volumes of “ Opera Om¬ 
nia” are filled with mere polemio, barren 
personal controversies that nowadays would 
be happily buried in the correspondence 
columns of the Times or the Guardian. 
Locke’s detailed criticisms of Sir Bobert 
Filmer, Hooker’s elaborate replies to Thomas 
Cartwright, have no longer anything more 
than an antiquarian interest; they only serve 
to clog tho constructive and permanent 
elements in the works of which they form a 
part. Another point which finds frequent 
illustration in Horae Sablatieae is the strong 
vein of rationalism which pervades all the 
thought of the period. It marks the 
orthodox writers, no less than the deists and 
the sceptics. Hooker and Chillingworth, 
Laud and Bossuet, insist as firmly as 
Voltaire himself upon the claim and capacity 
of the human reason to determine religious 
truth. They differ widely with him and 
among themselves as to the results to which 
the use of reason tends, but they do not 
dream of challenging the validity of the 
criterion. It is the common assumption of 
them all that the maxims of revealed no 
less than of natural religion ought to be 
capable of demonstration to the Under- 
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standing. Sir James Stephen points out 
that the sharp antithesis between reason 
and faith dates only from the teaching of 
Newman. Orthodoxy had no cause to reject 
the authority of reason until it became 
apparent that reason was just going to pro¬ 
nounce against her. 

It does not fall within the scope of Sir 
James Stephen’s enterprise to sum up in 
any formal fashion the tendencies of the age 
with which he deals, or to weigh their ulti¬ 
mate philosophic value. He protests, with 
justice, against Dr. Arnold’s description of 
the eighteenth century as “ the great mis¬ 
used seed-time of Europe.” It was, indeed, 
much more thau that: rather the necessary 
poriod of purification by fire which the land 
had to undergo, before any useful seed 
could be sown. Modern history has only 
had three phases. The first, that of 
Scholasticism, came to an end in the six¬ 
teenth century; and with its fall began the 
reign of Individualism, whose metaphysics 
ended in Hume, and its political fertility in 
Cobden. Ours is the third period, and the 
barrier which sunders it from the past is 
the dominant conception of Development. 
This conception, made effective in science 
by Darwin, in history by Comte, in philoso¬ 
phy by Spencer and Hegel, has vitally 
transformed our working theories of man 
and his relation to the universe. Once more 
we stand upon the threshold of a new era 
of fresh constructions in every sphere of 
intellectual activity. 

“ The world’s great age begins anew; 

The golden years return.” 

Therefore it is that so much of the specula¬ 
tion of the last three centuries appears to 
us antiquated, its atomisms false, its “State 
of Nature” and its “Social Contract” 
pleasing but childish fictions. We are 
reacting from them and cannot judge them 
impartially. Yet after all, it, too, was a 
great age, a great Aufklarung; transient 
though its philosophies may prove, yet in it 
the civic life of the English people, as we 
know it to-day, with au its stability, its 
wealth of social and religious traditions, 
was slowly and surely built up. Nor is it 
barren of at least one great intellectual 
achievement, in the vindication of Reason, 
the assertion, once for all, of the powers 
and inherent dignity of man. And of this 
nge, its methods and modes of thought, 
from the penetrating analysis of Voltaire to 
the ingenious subtleties of Warburton, Sir 
James Stephen’s volumes afford a vivid and 
comprehensive survey. 

E. K. Chambers. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Masquerader. By Algernon Gissing. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Only Human. By John Strange Winter. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

Horsley Grange. By Guy Gravenhill. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Question of Taste. By Maarten Maartens. 
(Heiaemann.) 

Bid me Good-bye. By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker. 
(Bentley.) 


Rose and Ninette. By Alphonse Daudet. 

Translated by Mary J. Serrano. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

Mr. Witt’s Widow. By Anthony Hope. 

(A. D. Innes & Co.) 

The Philosopher's Window, and other Stories. 

By Lady Lindsay. (A. & C. Black.) 

In the Grip of the Law. By Dick Donovan. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

If Mr. Algernon Gissing had wished to 
produce a hazy plot, and to send his charac¬ 
ters adrift without a suggestion of what is 
going to happen to them, it might be said 
that he had succeeded in A Masquerader ; 
but it is hardly probable that this was the 
success he looked for. Almost the sole 
merit of the story consists in those descrip¬ 
tive passages which some readers will skip, 
and which perhaps are rather too much 
spun out. The Cheviots, the border moors 
and trout streams, and the quaint North¬ 
umbrian talk that harmonises so well with 
such a country, havo a charm of their own 
which Mr. Gissing has managed now and 
then to transfer to his pages. But his 
people raise expectations which they do not 
satisfy; and though there are obvious possi¬ 
bilities in the plot, nothing, or not nearly 
enough, is made of them. The “ mas¬ 
querader” herself is well drawn, up to a 
certain point. She is interesting, and even 
fascinating, until the climax is reached in 
which hers should be the most impressive 
art, and then the reader cares no more about 
er and is annoyed at having cared so much. 
Mr. Gissing has been quite as unsuccessful 
with his other characters. Hugh Winlaw 
—who in some ways resembles the hero of 
A Village Hampden —is sketched in as a 
young man with a future before him; but 
it is a future which, in spite of Mr. Gissing’s 
amiable intentions, can yield nothing very 
heroic or distinguished. Even Clara is 
brilliant to no purpose; while poor Maisie, 
who had the making in her of a forcible 
character, is left marred in the making. 
Her story is abruptly cut off where its 
interest becomes keenest. The only people 
in the book who can be regarded as finished 
portraits are Mr. Crook, the ballad-loving 
clergyman, and George Rutherford. The 
tragedy of Rutherford’s end, and his whole 
conduct, are well conceived; but to what 
does it all tend? All this strong colour 
seems to have been put on only to have its 
edges blurred with a sponge that leaves the 
rest of the canvas bare. 

John Strange Winter has attempted a 
more ambitious plot in Only Human than 
is generally met with in her books, and she 
has succeeded fairly well with it. There 
is also more analysis of character than she 
is wont to give us; and here, again, she 
shows a considerable amount of power. 
Her style is always bright, though the 
brightness is sometimes obtained in a fashion 
that does not admit of much refinement. 
In this story there are occasional lapses into 
a kind of English which could not be con¬ 
sidered classic; but it is full of interest, and 
the reader’s sympathy is kept throughout. 
The plot is one which affords opportunity 
for much light and shadow, and both are 
well wrought in. Jack Broughton is a fine 


fellow, mentally and physically; but he is 
not perfect, and the history of his delin¬ 
quencies, and of their sad and far-reaching 
effects, is one of the best parts of the book. 
His brave little wife’s interview with Sir 
James Craddock is graphically described. 
The loves of two generations of the same 
family do not often run their course in one 
story, as they do here, where they are so 
well managed as to make one feel that the 
more is really the merrier. The general 
effect of tho story—in which the best are 
made to fall and the weak to suffer—is to 
show that a good deal, which, if not all 
excellent, is very far from being all bad, 
is implied in the phrase which gives a title 
to the book. 

Books, as St. Paul said of himself, are 
all things to all men, and the sporting novel 
has its place, which is probably a consider¬ 
able one. Horsley Grange is such a novel. 
It sets forth the adventures of three well¬ 
born young Englishmen, who seek excite¬ 
ment in the Far West. Winning and losing 
money was their chief occupation there, and 
one of them was so lucky as to “ pull off ” 
the great haul of £10,000. After this piece 
of good fortune the trio return home, and 
on the voyage meet with an American 
family who become mixed up with their 
subsequent history. At home the interests 
of the three young men are mainly associated 
with horses and field sports. The writer of 
the story gives us vivid descriptions of two 
splendid runs with the hounds, and a thril¬ 
ling account of a steeplechase. By his aid, 
too, we acquire some useful information on 
the subject of horse-dealing. Add to these 
things the doings of some boisterous house 
parties, the attractions of some genuine 
English girls, and the hopes and disappoint¬ 
ments which mingle in the course of true 
love, and that is the story of Horsley Grange. 
The writing is vigorous, and the incidents 
are entertaining—for where is the English¬ 
man who does not enjoy the recital of a 
day’s sport when recovering from its ex¬ 
hilarating fatigue after a good dinner ? 

We know by this time what to expect in 
a story by Mr. Maarten Maartens, and 
though we expect much there is no danger 
of disappointment. The “ much,” however, 
consists not of great things, but of small. 
In A Question of Taste a simple domestic 
plot affords all the interest that is wanted. 
The two characters in whom the interest 
centres are mother and son, the latter a 
whimsical but delightful middle-aged 
bachelor, whom his mother humours and 
dotes upon. She was so much to him that, 
while she lived, other womankind had no 
chance against her; and he was so much to 
her that for his sake she took kindly to the 
creeping things—entomology was one of 
his hobbies—which he brought (to her 
silent distress) into the house. The horizon 
of such a story can only bo a narrow one, 
and its altitude never beyond easy reach. 
We are not invited to solve any problems, 
or to look out into the great world at all. 
It is enough to share Joris’s interest in 
his hobbies, to note the scraps of sen¬ 
tentious wisdom which he lets fall, 
and to watch the good mother’s manage¬ 
ment of their simple household, It went, 
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Mr. Maartens tells us, “ like clockwork, 
and she never ceased winding it up.” 
After his mother’s death Joris finds that it 
is only by taking a wife that he can get a 
mayonnaise properly made. The experiment 
was a bold one, but the end seemed to 
justify the means. For dry Dutch humour 
it would be hard to match some of the 
pleasant things in this story. 

Mrs. Henniker’s pictures of Hampshire 
and Surrey scenery, in Bid me Good-bye , are 
more pleasing than her people. Mary 
Giffard is not a bad sort of girl, as girls go 
in society novels; but her palpable love- 
making to Sir William St. Aubyn seems a 
little inexplicable, and her treatment of 
Nellie Cubbidge was not the behaviour of a 
true girl. Mrs. Smallpiece is apparently 
a deliberate caricature. Lady Giffard is 
probably intended for a portrait, and 
such she may be ; but she is only another 
helpless woman, and there seems to be 
nobody at lirereton Itoyal who is quite 
worthy of such surroundings. Yet Mrs. 
Henniker might have made her story a good 
one, if she had not kept it down to the level 
of the commonplace in the talk of her men 
and women. 

In spite of a characteristic delicacy of 
touch and treatment, which is well preserved 
in the translation, M. Daudet’s Bone and 
Xmette is not an agreeable story. It is 
intended to illustrate the ovils of divorce, as 
permitted under the French law, but those 
evils are clearly aggravated in this instance 
by the people concerned. The husband is 
high-minded and chivalrous, but pitiably 
weak; the divorced wife has many of the 
fascinations but none of the true graces of 
a woman; and the two daughters are a pair 
of selfish and shallow little minxes. From 
such a combination nothing but unhappiness 
could come. But there is a charm about 
the writing and setting of the story which 
it is impossible not to enjoy. 

If there is any comedy in Mr. Witt's 
Widow —the writer whereof describes it as a 
frivolous tale—it should be of rather a grim 
sort, for the interest largely turns upou the 
theft of a pair of shoes. But Mr. Anthony 
Hope is prone to make merry over serious 
things, and the reader of his present story 
will not have to look far between the lines 
for the humour which he intends should be 
found there. 

Most of the stories in Lady Lindsay’s 
volume are sad in subject but happy in treat¬ 
ment. Tho pathos is not forced, and the silver 
lining to the prevailing cloud is a genuine 
brightness. “ The Philosopher’s Window ” 
perhaps deserves the first place that is 
given to it, but in point of interest there is 
almost as much to be said for an}- one of 
the ten stories as for the others. In “ Miss 
Dairsie’s Diary”—to instance one of the 
number—are beautifully shown the tender 
recollections of a life-long friendship, con¬ 
secrated by the old-world gentleness which 
made it lovely and rich. 

Of quite another kind, but attractive in 
their way, are the dozen stories comprised in 
Dick Donovan’s volume, In tbs Grip of 
the Law. Headers who enjoy the worming 
out of dark secrets, the detection and hunt- 
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ing down of desperate criminals, and the 
strangely fascinating details which are 
sometimes associated with crime, will find 
abundant entertainment here. 

George Cotterell. 


HOME BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 

A Catalogue of a Portion of the Library of 
O. I. and M. A. Elton. (Bernard Quaritch.) 
Though this handsome volume appears to 
have been printed for the members of the 
Roxburghe Club, we understand that a few 
copies have been placed at the disposal of the 
publisher. In some respects it possesses a 
greater interest even than the Catalogue of the 
great Huth Library, or than that of the choice 
Rowfant books sung by Mr. Lang. For it 
represents the joint collection of a husband and 
wife, whoso tastes have intermingled, and who 
have laboured together on its compilation. 
With a few exceptions in favour of con¬ 
temporary poets, the Whitestaunton Library 
shows that one pair of persons at least have 
reserved tho traditions of the old school of 
ibliophiles; and that they have met with 
merited good fortune in the recent dispersal of 
many historic collections. The very first entry 
reveals the character of much that follows. It 
is a first edition of Addison’s Remarks on 
Several Parts of Italy , itv. (1705), which was 
presented by the author to Dr. Sacheverell, and 
afterwards passed into David Garrick’s posses¬ 
sion. This might not fetch very much at a 
forced sale, but it is one of those books which 
no man of letters can look at unmoved. It is 
not given to everyone to acquire volumes that 
show by (heir bindings that they come from 
the most famous libraries of Europe—those of 
Grolier, De Thou, the Pompadour, and Egalite. 
But the admirable reproductions of such bind¬ 
ings that illustrate this Catalogue might inspire 
the dullest or the poorest to rash rivalry. 
Rather would we dwell upon the fine editions 
of old classics—whether of Greece, Rome, 
France or England; upon the antiquarian and 
legal works that indicate the husband’s 
pursuits; upon the binding in needlework, 
with Grolieresque design, that indicates the 
wife’s devotion. It is the fate of all book col¬ 
lections at some time to be scattered; wise in 
their own generation are they who do not leave 
it to the auctioneer’s clerk to compile their 
catalogues, but who occupy their leisure with a 
task that is calculated to give pleasure to their 
friends and to preserve their own memory. 

The Bibliography of Matthew Arnold. Com¬ 
piled and edited by T. B. Smart. (J. Davy 
& Sons.) It is impossible to praise too highly 
the care which Mr. Smart has devoted to 
this labour of love. If some might urge that 
too much attention is here paid to tho anise | 
and cummin of contemporary literature, the 
ready answer is : What would we not give for 
such a bibliography of some great author of the 
last century, who similarly scattered his 7 work 
broadcast ? In this volume we have accurate 
references (with sufficient description) of every 
product of Arnold’s pen that has found its way 
into print, from his Rugby prize poem on 
“ Alaric at Rome ” (1840), down to a few post¬ 
humous things. The poetry comes first, with 
an elaborate index to the contents of every 
volume ; and at the end is a tabular conspectus 
showing where each piece appears in the 
several collected editions. Then follow the 
prose works, with an indication of the 
periodicals where so many of the essays, &c., 
were first published. Here also is a list of 
Arnold’s numerous Reports on education. Last 
come reviews and criticisms, numbering more 
than three hundred. To quote two examples 
of the compiler’s thoroughness, we may mention 
that the verses on “ The llayswater Boat ” 


have never been reprinted since they appeared 
in The Strayed Reveller (1849); and that of the 
first edition of Last Words on Translating Homer 
(1862), certain copies—which were “put up” 
later—are reckoned more valuable than others, 
because the cloth binding is of a lighter shade 
of green and is differently lettered on the back ! 

.4 Monograph on Privately Illustrated Books. 
By Daniel M. Tredwell (Long Island : Privately 
Printed). This handsome volume of 500 royal 
octavo pages, printed in the best style of the 
De Vinne Press, is a glorification of the practice 
which its followers call “ extra-illustrating.” 
but the rest of mankind “ grangerising.” We 
admit that the practice is innocent, when the 
illustrations used are not torn from a more 
appropriate place—nay, may even be meri¬ 
torious, when they consist of designs specially 
drawn; but, on the whole, seeing the dangers 
and the absurdities to which it naturallyleads, we 
cannot but condemn it as one of the most mis¬ 
chievous forms of bibliomania, to which no true 
lover of books (as their authors made them) 
will give any sanction. If we may trust tho 
results of recent sales in England, the low 
prices given for theso swollen collections of 
portraits, &c., when compared with the money 
that must have been expended in forming 
them, do not afford much encouragement to 
modern grangerisers; and wo regret to learn 
that the practice seems to flourish in New 
York and Boston. That it may co-exist with 
dense ignorance or gross inaccuracy is proved 
by the crop of blunders and literary betises 
with which Mr. Tredwell’s pages are plentifully 
strewn. 

Mr. Elliot Stock has issued the fifth 
volume of Book-Prices Current, comprising 
the auction sales from December, 1890, to 
November, 1891. Originally there may have 
been some good reason for not making the 
work coincide with the calendar year; but now 
that it has become an annual, appearing in 
May, we suggest that the “old style’’should 
be abandoned. One more point of criticism. 
While it is possible to complain that the notes 
are too few, quite another objection may be 
urged against such a note as this, appended to 
a first edition of In Memoriam (p. 177): “ Tho 
friend to whose memory this poem is dedicated 
was Arthur Hallam.” It seems, however, un¬ 
grateful to scan too critically the labours of a 
compiler so conscientious as Mr. Slater, to 
whom all buyers and sellers of books are alike 
indebted. Merely to glance through his pages 
is an education in the vicissitudes of literature ; 
while the five volumes that he has now brought 
out are indispensable to any reference library. 
As he is too modest to draw attention to the 
fact himself, we may be permitted to mention 
that two volumes of Book-Prices Current for 
1887 came up for sale last year, of which one 
realised £2 10s., and tho other £1 18s. Since 
not many books of the day have so firmly 
maintained their value, we trust that both 
editor and publisher will find their advantage 
in continuing the undertaking. 

Book Collectors. Parti. (Bernard Quaritch.) 
This is the beginning of a work of the highest 
bibliographical importance, to which Mr. 
Quaritch is known to have devotod himself for 
some time past; and it is needless to add that 
whatever Mr. Quaritch undertakes, he will 
carry out even better than he promised, health 
and life permitting. The work is nothing less 
than a Dictionary of English Book-Collectors, 
from the earliest recorded examples to the 
present time. Chronologically, perhaps, a 
beginning should be made with King Alfred 
or Bishop Leofric. But Mr. Quaritch, out of 
the fulness of his practical experience, has 
wisely decided to start with what first came to 
hand, leaving to the future the filling up of 
the scheme. Apparently, each several article 
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will have its own pagination, with ultimate 
directions to the binder. The enterprise is 
scarcely a commercial one ; (or Mr. Quaritch 
himself contributes not only the cost of paper 
and printing, but also that of all the designs 
and engravings required, while the price of 
the present part of nearly forty pages is only 
eighteen pence. It contains the story of two 
great book-collectors of the Reformation time 
—Archbishop Cranmer and Pirkheimer of 
Nuremberg. The latter, it should be said at 
once, falls within the scheme because his 
library was purchased entire by an English 
nobleman, and, after reposing for about two 
centuries on the shelves of the Royal Society, 
was finally dispersed through Mr. Quaritch’s 
agency. This article is illustrated with 
three admirable illustrations, reproducing 
Pirkheimer’s portrait by Albert Diirer, and 
two of his bookplates. The article on Cranmer’s 
library—which is written by the Rev. E. 
Burbidge, rector of Backwell in Somerset 
—constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Reformation in England; for it 
shows in detail what were the works Cranmer 
studied with reference to matrimonial causes, 
the translation of the Bible, and the revision 
of the liturgy. The greater part of Cranmer’s 
MSS. and printed books passed (through 
Uenry, Prince of Wales) to the royal collection, 
and so to the British Museum; but Mr. 
Burbidge has been careful to identify such of 
his books as can now be traced in other public 
libraries—at Oxford, Cambridge, or elsewhere. 

Mb. Bertram Dobell, of Charing Cross¬ 
road, has now issued the second part of his 
Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, coming 
down to the letter N. This consists, it may be 
as well to state, entirely of such books as are 
in Mr. Dobell’s own possession; but as he has 
been collecting them for many years past, and 
as he appends copious notes to the titles, the 
work -mil always possess a permanent biblio¬ 
graphical value. We observe that he gives a 
large number of the pieces printed at the 
private press of Charles Clark, of Great 
Totham, Essex, which possess little interest 
beyond curiosity ; but he seems to have none 
of the dialect-specimens of Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte, and the only examples of Mr. H. 
Daniel’s Oxford Press that we have found are 
under the head of Canon Dixon. The Apple- 
dore Press of Mr. W. J. Linton is fairly 
represented; and so is that of the late 
Halliwell-Phillipps. Among the rarities that 
have caught our eye is a volume entitled 
Literary Hours (1837), which includes upwards 
of forty pieces, in prose and verse, by Walter 
Savage Landor. Altogether, the curious 
reader will find here much to interest him in 
one of the by-paths of literature. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. E. Sheridan Purcell, 
who contributed an article on Cardinal Man¬ 
ning to the current number of the Dublin 
Review, is engaged upon a biography of the 
Cardinal in two volumes, one devoted to his 
Anglican the other to his Catholic life. In his 
lifetime the Cardinal gave Mr. Purcell every 
assistance in the preparation of the biography; 
and his executors have since allowed him 
access to all the letters and papers that are 
under their control. Mr. Gladstone has placed 
at Mr. Purcell’s disposal the correspondence 
which passed between himself and Archdeacon 
Manning in early life, and like help has been 
given or promised by other friends and rela¬ 
tives. The book, wliioh will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., will probably appear 
in the early part of next year. 

The list of “ birthday honours ” includes some 
names that are connected with literature. Dr. 


John Evans, treasurer of the Royal Society 
—whose distinctions hitherto have been received 
only from universities aud other learned bodies 
| —is made K.C.B ; while Mr. H. H. Howorth, 
I the historian of the Mongols, is appropriately 
made E.C.I.E. In the lower grade of the 
decorated hierarchy we find Mr. H. J. S. 
Cotton, the author of New India (C.S.I.); Mr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, the historian of Early 
India (C.I.E.); and Mr. Everard im Thurn, the 
anthropologist of British Guiana (C.M.G.). 

The programme has now been issued of the 
Oriental Congress, which is to hold its meeting 
in London during the second week of Septem¬ 
ber, with offices at the Royal Asiatic Society’s. 
Prof. Max Muller will deliver his address, as 
president, on Monday, September 5; and on 
the following day Mir. Gladstone has under¬ 
taken to open a new section, that of Archaic 
Greece and the East. The other sections, with 
their presidents, are: India, LordReay; Aryan, 
Prof. Cowell; China, Sir Thomas Wade; 
Semitic, Prof. W. Robertson Smith; Assyrian, 
Prof. Sayce; Egyptian, Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf; Australian, Sir Arthur Gordon; 
Anthropological, Dr. E. B. Tylor. The honorary 
president of the congress is the Duke of 
Connaught. 

The Forecast of the Great War of 1892, 
which has been appearing in Black anil White, 
will be published very shortly in an illustrated 
quarto volume by Mr. Heinemann. The names 
of the authors are now given as Sir Charles 
Dilke, Admiral Colomb, Col. Maurice, Major 
Henderson, Capt. Maude, Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
Mr. Charles Lowe, Mr. D. Christie Murray, 
and Mr. F. Scudamore. The illustrations are 
all by Mr. Frederic Villiers. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons will issue 
immediately Poets, the Interpreters of their Aye, 
by Mrs. Auna Swanwick, the translator of 
Aeschylus, “ Faust,” &c. This book considers 
the great masters of song, not only in relation 
to their special functions as “ God’s prophets 
of the beautiful,” but also as revealing from 
age to age the successive stages reached by 
humanity on its onward march. From the 
early Vedic hymns to the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold, Robert Browning, and Lord Tennyson, 
each epoch is analysed and studied. 

Under the title of “ The Elizabethan 
Library,” Mr. Elliot Stock is about to publish 
a series of volumes representing the writings of 
,the great authors of the Elizabethan age. Dr. 
A. B. Grosart is the general editor of the series; 
and the first volume, which is just ready for 
publication, will consist of extracts from the 
writings of Sir Philip Sidney, edited by Dr. 
George Macdonald. The volumes are in a 
small size, suitable for the pocket, printed in 
antique style on rough paper, and bound in 
Tudor binding. A few large paper copies will 
also be issued. 

Messrs. Percivai, & Co. will publish next 
week a book on Norway and the Norwegians, 
by Mr. C. F. Keary. The chief aim of the 
author has been to supply information to 
travellers in Norway who can see for them¬ 
selves what is to be seen in the country, but 
cannot know of themselves what they might 
wish to know concerning the life of politics, of 
industry, and of literature which belongs to the 
inhabitants, but in which the tourist cannot 
participate. 

Mr. G. R. Parkin, the eloquent lecturer of 
the Imperial Federation League, has now com¬ 
pleted his popular exposition of the subject, 
which will bo published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. next week. 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp has edited 
for the Clarendon Press a volume of selections 
from the writings of Thomas Fuller, entitled 


Wise Words and Quaint Counsels, with a short 
sketch of the author’s life. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will issue a book 
written by Mr. Charles Lowe, entitled Four 
National Exhibitions in London, with a portrait 
of Mr. John R. Whitley aud other full-page 
illustrations. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. will 
publish next week a three-volume novel by 
Dorothea Gerard, entitled A Queen of Curds 
and Cream. 

Into the Unknown, by Mr. Lawrence Fletcher, 
is the title of a new romance of South Africa, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

Messrs. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, will 
publish immediately an epic poem on Columbus, 
giving a narrative of his discovery of the New 
World in rhymed heroic verse. The author is 
Mr. Samuel Jefferson, of Leeds. 

The fifty-first annual general meeting of the 
members of the London Library will be held on 
Thursday next, June 2, at 3 p.m. 

On Wednesday next and the three following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a library, 
“ removed from Petersham,” which consists 
largely of those rare, “curious,” or illustrated 
books which the modem bibliophile most 
affects. Many of them are made more valuable 
by the insertion of autograph letters and 
original drawings. Bewick and Cruikshnnk 
are particularly well represented. There are 
also a few fine illuminated MSS. 

In a substantial volume, entitled Dante- 
Handburh, or a General Introduction to the 
Study of Dante’s Life and Writings, Dr. Scat- 
tazzini has worked up again in a German dress 
the materials of his elaborate Proleyomeni della 
Dirina Commedia, published about two years 
ago. This is not, however, a mere translation 
or reproduction, though corresponding to a 
large extent in its contents with the earlier 
volume. The author has at any rate availed 
himself of the opportunity of bringing the work 
entirely up to date, and including in it tho 
results of the most recent theorios and researches. 

The May number of the Proceedinys of the 
Royal Geographical Society contains an obituary 
of the Lord Arthur Russell, contributed by the 
president, Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, 
which may be compared with the short notice 
of his brother, the late Duke of Bedford, sent 
by Prof. Jowett to the Spectator a year ago. In 
both cases tho interest is derived largely from 
the sympathy that existed between the writer 
and the subject of the memoir—which, from 
the time of Tacitus, constitutes the supreme 
qualification for a biographer. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mu. Gladstone will contribute to the forth¬ 
coming number of the Nineteenth Century an 
article dealing with the question, “ Did Dante 
g tudy at Oxford ? ” 

A LYRICAL poem, by Mr. Alfred Austin, will 
appear in the June number of the National 
Review, in which, also, Mr. Traill will discourse 
on the “ Stage-struck,” and the Society of 
Authors will be criticised from the poiut of 
view of a London editor. 

To the June number of Literary Opinion, 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff will contribute a 
paper on Renan’s “ Feuilles detachfies” ; Miss 
Christina Rossetti gives her reminiscences of 
her brother, Dante Gabriel, for which Miss 
Margaret Thomas has drawn a sketch of his 
well-known Chelsea residence ; “ Tasma ” sends 
some “ Art Notes from Paris ” ; Mr. H. D. 
Lowry discourses on the “ Supernatural in 
Fiction ” ; and the editor, Mr. Patchett Martin, 
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has a “ Study” of Mr. J. A. Fronde, to which 
is prefixed a full-page portrait. 

The Library Review for June will contain 
half a dozen full-page illustrations of books 
and bindings in the Borghese Library at Rome, 
including pages from the “ Gratianus ” and 
the “ Plutarch,” printed at Venice by Nicholas 
Jenson in 1474 and 1478 respectively, two of 
the earliest specimens of the Venetian press 
printing; a reproduction of the bindings of 
Plantin’s “ Polyglot,” a “ CanonMissae,” dated 
Rome, 1729 (a magnificent specimen with the 
arms of the Borghese and Colonna families); 
and the edition of Plato dated Lyons, loot). 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss, the president of the Royal 
British Artists, contributes an article to the 
number ; Mr. W. J. Linton translates a poem 
of Joachim du Bellay called the “ Winnowers 
Hymn to the Winds ”; Mr. Charles Sayle 
writes on “ Mirkhond’s Garden of Purity ” ; 
Mr. Percy White on “ Daudet and his Literary 
Methods ”; Mr. J. Rogers Rees on “ The 
Burning of Books"; and Mr. J. Stanley 
Little concludes his series of articles on current 
fiction. 

The Eastern and Western Review will hence¬ 
forth be changed in form to royal octavo, but 
at the same time the number of pages will be 
doubled. The June number contains articles 
on “Armenia,” by Mr. Theodore Bent; on 
“Corsica,” by Sir Frederic Goldsmid; and 
“Turkey,” by Miss Emily Richingg. Mr. D. 
Christie Murray contributes a poem, “ England 
to America”; and his brother, Mr. Henry 
Murray, the opening chapters of a serial story, 
entitled “ A Man of Genius.” 

A NEW serial story, by Arabella M. Hop- 
kinson, entitled " Barbara Merivale,” will be 
commenced in Cassell's Magazine for June. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Duke of Devonshire will perform his 
first public function as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge on Saturday, June 11, 
when honorary degrees will be conferred and 
the prize exercises will be recited in the senate 
house. 

Prof. G. Croom Robertson has been com¬ 
pelled by ill-health to resign the Grote chair of 
the philosophy of mind and logic, which he has 
occupied with distinction for so many years at 
University College, London. 

The Rev. George Adam Smith, of Aberdeen 
—whose series of learned articles on “The 
Historical Geography of Palestine” in the 
Expositor have more than once been mentioned 
in the Academy— has been elected to the 
vacant chair of Hebrew in the Free Church 
College at Glasgow. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have presented a report, recommending the 
establishment of a university lectureship in 
palaeography, in connexion with the special 
board for divinity, with an annual stipend of 
£100, paid from the common university fund. 
It is understood that this recommendation is 
made with a view to securing the services of 
Prof. R. Rendall Harris, formerly fellow of 
Clare, and now professor of Biblical languages 
and literature in Haverford College, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

TnE widow of the late Prof. Adams has 
expressed her desire to endow an office con¬ 
nected with the Observatory at Cambridge 
with an annual sum of not less than £300 a 
year, the holder of which office should 
be called the John Couch Adams Astronomer. 

it appears that there is at present no room 
at the Observatory for such an office, though 
Mrs. Adams has announced that her gift to the 
university will be secured in any case. 


Meanwhile, it is proposed that Sir Robert 
S. Ball, the new Lowndean professor, be 
appointed director of the Observatory, with an 
additional stipend of £130 a year; that he be 
required to reside during forty-two weeks in 
each year; and that Mr. H. F. Newall, whoso 
status is that of Observer without salary, be 
entrusted with the sole charge of the Newall 
telescope. 

TnE Junior Scientific Society at Oxford has 
founded a series of Robert Boyle Lectures, 
which were to bo inaugurated on Friday of 
this week by Sir Henry Acland with a discourse 
on the relations between tho sciences. 

Mr. F. T. Palgraye will give his terminal 
lecture, as professor of pootry at Oxford, on 
Thursday next, June 2. 

At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, to 
be held at Oxford on Monday next, Dr. E. B. 
Tylor will delivor a lecture upon “The Tas¬ 
manians as Representatives of Prehistoric 
Man.” 

Prof. Sayce —who intended to leave Egypt 
on Tuesday of this week—has postponed his 
two public lectures at Oxford until June 13 
and 18. 

Mr. F. R. C. Reed, of Trinity, has been 
appointed assistant to the Woodwardian pro¬ 
fessor of geology at Cambridge; and Mr. H. 
Woods, of St. John’s, has been appointed 
demonstrator in palaeobotany. 

No less that twenty-seven colleges, mostly in 
Bengal, the Central Provinces of India, 
Burma, and Coylou, which are already 
affiliated up to the B.A. standard of the 
Culcutta University, have now been affiliated 
to the University of Cambridge for a term of 
five years. 

In a note to the second volumo of his ad¬ 
mirable edition of Wood's Life and Times, just 
published by the Oxford Historical Society, 
Mr. Andrew Clark incidentally remarks that 
many books from the library of Magdalen Hall 
have recently been sold by Hertford College; 
and he quotes the titles of several to be found 
at a secondhand bookseller’s, with inscriptions 
showing that they were presentation copies. 
Let us hope that they were duplicates ! 

We ought to have noticed earlier an elegant 
volume, published by Messrs. Macmillans, 
which records tho commemoration of tho 
Mozart centenary at Cambridge last December. 
It contains a lecture on the life of Mozart, 
delivered by Mr. Sedley Taylor; and the pro¬ 
gramme of two concerts, sacred and secular, 
performed by the University Musical Society. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
commemoration was the performance of the 
Mass in F Major, written by Mozart when in 
his nineteenth year. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LAST DESIRE. 

Wit bn the time comes for me to die, 
To-morrow or some other day, 

If God should bid me make reply, 

“ What would’st thou t ” I shall say, 

“ 0 God, Thy world was great and fair, 

Yet give mo to forget it clean. 

Nor vex me more with things that were, 
And things that might have been .' 

“ I loved and toiled, throve ill or well— 
Lived certain years and murmured not. 

Now grant me in that land to dwell, 

Where all things are forgot! 

“ For others, Lord, the purging fires. 

The loves re-knit, the crown, the palm; 

For me, the death of all desires 
In everlasting calm.” 

R. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

THE VERY REV. WILLIAM LOCKHART, O.C. 

TnE sudden death of Father Lockhart has 
taken away a man of no little worth and 
interest to students of the Catholic revival in 
England : a priest, honoured and valued by the 
Catholic Church in England, in Ireland, and at 
Rome; and a personal friend, very dearly loved 
by very many. So strong was his distaste for 
all kinds of notoriety and publicity, so great 
his devotion to his immediate work, that his 
name and his fine qualities are but faintly 
known to the general world; and even his 
more intimate friends and acquaintances, in the 
attempt to sum up their knowledge of his life, 
are surprised to recognise how little they know, 
in this instance, of those personal details which 
most men are wont to reveal about themselves. 
The present writer can do no rnoro than givo a 
summary of the more important facts. 

Father Lockhart was born upon August 22, 
in the year 1819. He belongs to the well- 
known Scotch family of whioh Scott’s 
biographer and son-in-law is the most famous 
member. Of his early life nothing can be said 
here; but he always took a just pride in his 
Scotch nationality, which may, as he suggests, 
have had*something to do with his readiness to 
enter the Catholic Church. In his article upon 
Cardinal Newman in the Dublin Review, 
October, 1890, ho writes, speaking of the 
reasons which kept most of Newman’s Oxford 
followers waiting in suspense: 

“Three of us younger meu, however, went off and 
were received into the Catholic Church; and it iB 
somewhat singular that these three meu were 
Scotsmen—Johnstone Grant, of St. John’s College, 
now a Jesuit; Edward Douglas, of Christ Church, 
now a Redemptorist; and his friend Scott- 
Murray, squire of Danesfield, deceased. I was 
soon to be another Scotsman added to the list. I 
suppose our coming from Jacobite and Scotch 
Episcopalian stocks, and not being so rooted as 
Englishmen are in favour of everything English, 
left us freer to criticise and condemn Church of 
England Christianity.” 

He went up to Oxford, entering at Exeter in 
1838, “when Newman’s influence was at its 
highest point.” There is no need to tell once 
more the familiar story of that momentous 
time. Father Lockhart’s contributions to its 
history are contained in his three articles upon 
Newman, simultaneously published in the 
Dublin Review, the Irish Ecclesiastiral Record, 
and the Rutcrnoster Review. These most inter¬ 
esting and sympathetic reminiscences were 
written “ in loving veneration of one to whom, 
under God, I owe my soul ” ; and he is careful 
to say, with unaffected humility, “I shall 
necessarily have to speak of myself, but of 
myself merely as a type of the ordinary young 
Oxford man who caine under Newman’s 
wonderful influence.” He dwells upon New¬ 
man’s “ wonderful caressing way, which had in 
it nothing of softness, but which was felt to be 
the communication of strength from a strong 
soul, a thing that must be felt to be under¬ 
stood.” By Newman’s spiritual genius he was 
impressed as only one other man’s genius im¬ 
pressed him—“ the great master of thought 
under whom I passed when I left Newman: 
another of the greatest minds of the age, 
Antonio Rosmini, the founder of the Order to 
which I have the honour to belong.” 

Father Lockhart’s conception of the Churek 
was that entertained by most of the Oxford 
Tractarians; but he felt, in an especial way, 
what, to Ward also, was all important, the 
reality of conscience and of its accusations. 
Pusey’s teaching on baptism and sin after 
baptism came home to him with tremendous 
force. He notes how all moral training of a 
strict kind was ignored by the English 
traditions of religion and education; and the 
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question for him was not, as with many, an ! In his distress of mind, Lockhart appealed to a 


impersonal estimate of probabilities, but a 
search for the repository of absolving power, 
the source of jurisdiction. In the midst of this 
anxiety he came across Bishop Milner’s 
celebrated End of Controversy : he had taken 
away the book from a friend, angrily telling 
him that he had no right to read Roman works. 
A glance at this showed him the full Catholic 
view of sacramental penance, and, also, that 
the English Prayer-Book contained the same 
doctrine. But the English Church had simply 
neglected the practice, in contempt jo f all 
ancient authority and of her own formularies. 
A “ very High Church cathedral dignitary,” to 
whom he once went for confession, refused to 
hear a confession without first consulting the 
Archdeacon. Manning, to whom he used to go 
in Merton College chapel, advised him to put 
himself under Newman, and to take orders if he 
could honestly do so. By this time he had taken 
his degree; and in 1842 he was accepted by 
Newman as an inmate of his monastic retreat 
at Littlemore. Of that austere life he has left 
striking accounts, which correct the morbid 
and sarcastic notions of Mark Pattison. That 
melancholy scholar writes : “ It was a general 
wonder how Newman himself could be content 
with a society of men like Bowles,. Coffin, 
Dalgaims, St. John, Lockhart, and others.” 
We need not speak of the living ; but Coffin, 
the Bishop of Southwark, Dalgairns, with 
what Dean Church calls his “ subtle and 
powerful intellect,” St. John, Newman’s 
dearest friend, and Father Lockhart, require 
no apology on the score of inferior minds. The 
rest of the story may be told in Father Lock¬ 
hart’s own words, and those of Newman. The 
former writes to Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in a 
letter contributed to his Life of Dr. Ward : 

‘ 1 When I had been a very few weeks at Littlemore, 

I found my doubts about the claims of the Church 
of England becoming so strong, that I told 
Newman that I did not tee how I could go on. 

I doubted the orders, and still more the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Church of England, and could feel no 
certainty of absolution. If I remember clearly, 

I said to Newman, ‘ But are you sure you can give 
absolution?’ To which I think his reply was, 

• Why do you ask me ? Afk Pusey.’ He came to 
me a little later and said, ‘ I tee you are in such a 
state that your being here would not fulfil the end of 
the place. You must agree to stay here three years 
or go at once.’ I said, 1 1 do not see how I can 
promise to stay three years. Unless I am 
convinced that I am safe iu staying, I cannot do 
it. And if I went, I do not feel that I know 
enough to make my submission to Rome, when so 
many better and more learned men do not see 
their way to do so.’ He said, ‘Will you go and 
have a talk with Ward ? ’ I assented, and I think 
the next day I had a talk for three hours round 
and round the Parks. In the end I felt 
unconvinced and mystified.” 

Ward talked, in the strain of his Ideal, upon 
the possible warping of intellect by an imper¬ 
fect moral state. 

“ In the end I went back to Newman, and told 
him (as I learned afterwards, to his surprise) that 
I had made up my mind to stay three years before 
taking any step Homewards. I meant it, but I 
could not stay more than a year. What brought 
matters to a crisis was my meeting Father 
Gentili at your father's rooms with Mr. and Mrs. 
de Lisle. When the summer came, I went to take 
my mother and sister into Norfolk, and there to 
make a short tour to see the places in Lincoln¬ 
shire connected with the life of St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, which I was writing. I thence went 
to Loughboro, where I taw Father Gentili. He 
saw I was in a miserable state of perplexed 
conscience, feeling that nothing bound me back 
from Rome but my promise to Newman. By his 
advice I made a three days’ retreat, which ended 
iu my making my confession, being received into 
the Church, and three days after entering as a 
postulant into Iiosmini’s Order.” 


kind of Sortes Viryilianac, opening at random 
Rosmini’s Maxims of Perfection, given him by 
his friend. Sir William White, a Catholic, late 
Ambassador at Constantinople ; and the result 
helped him in his choice. The decision was 
made in August, 1843. Newman wrote to 
Keblo: 

“I have just received a letter from Lockhart, 
one of my inmates, who has been away for three 
weeks, saying that he is on the point of joining 
the Church of Rome, and is in retreat under Dr. 
Gentili, of Loughborough. . . . You may fancy 
how sick it makes me." 

To Mrs. Mozley: 

“ It has taken us all by surprise. . . . When he 
came here I took a promise of him that he would 
remain quiet for three years, otherwise I would not 
receive him. This occurrence will very likely fix 
the time of my resigning St. Mary’s, for he has 
been teaching in our school till he went away.” 
Later, to Keble: 

“Lockhart’s affair gives a reason for my 
resigning, as being a very great scandal. So great 
is it that, though I do not feel myself responsible, 

I do not know I can hold up my head again while 
I have St. Mary's. . . . His friends got me to take 
him by way of steadying him. ... He has gone on 
very well, expressed himself several times as 
greatly rejoiced that he has made the promise 
(though 1 saw in him no change of opinion), and 
set himself anxiously to improve the weak points in 
his character.” 

To Dr. Mozley: 

This matter of Lockhart’s (who seems regularly 
to have been fascinated by Dr. Gentili against his 
will) may have the effect of delaying my measure, 
but I shall be guided by others.” 

In a few days he resigned St. Mary’s, and 
preached at Littlemore his last Anglican sermon, 
that most touching farewell, The Parting of 
Friends. When, two years later, he became a 
Catholic, one of his first acts was 1 to visit 
Father Lockhart at Racclifie College, a 
Rosmiuian house, near Leicester, where he was 
studying for the priesthood. A year later, 
Father Lockhart repaid the visit, staying with 
him, Faber, Dalgairns, and others at St. 
Wilfrid’s, Staffordshire, where Newman insisted 
upon serving his Mass. Since then the two 
friends met once a year at Edgbaston ; the last 
meeting was three months before the Cardinal’s 
death. 

We need not dwell upon the details of Father 
Lockhart’s Catholic life; it was characterised by 
quiet zeal for his work, as a Catholic mis¬ 
sionary priest, and as a Father of the Institute 
of Charity, the Order founded by Rosmini, one 
of the few very great names in the history of 
modern philosophy. Father Lockhart did 
mission work in Ireland; he laboured iu the 
difficult mission of Kingsland, in the north of 
London; since 1879, he was rector of St. 
Etheldreda’s,Ely-place, Holborn, that beautiful 
church of the fourteenth century, which, after 
so many vicissitudes and desecrations, has 
been reconciled to the service of the Catholic 
Church, and restored by the antiquarian zeal 
of its rector. For some ten years he has been 
Procurator-General of the Order at Rome, 
where he spent some months every year. He 
was on very intimate terms of affection with 
Cardinal Manning: an experience commoner 
among Cardinal Newman’s friends than 
much impertinent gossip might lead the 
ignorant to suppose. His intellect, clear and 
strong, found perfect satisfaction in the 
philosophy of his venerated founder, whose Life 
he wrote, and whose Catholicity he defended 
against wanton attack. In all his acts, there 
was a dignified simplicity and kindness, very 
visible also in his commanding form and 
winning look; and there are many, besides the 
present writer, who owe to him the chief 
happiness of their lives. 


His chief published works and pamphlets are : 
The Life of Rosmini; The Old Religion, or, 
How to find Primitive Christianity; The 
Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes ; The Com¬ 
munion of Saints; Who is the Anti-Christ of 
Prophecy; St. Etheldreda's and Old London; 
The Roman and Gothic Chasuble; three articles 
upon Cardinal Newman, and one, his last 
writing, upon Cardinal Manning; and a 
review of Pusey’s “ Eirenicon,” of great power 
and importance. He has also taken a part, 
with other Fathers of the Institute, in editing 
English versions of Rosmini’s greatest works. 

L. J. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

L'Art et l'Idee provides a very good Muy 
number. M. Gausseron wails over the frost of 
the library in Franco ; and we do not know 
that “ Lea Revues des Jeunes ” (which have 
their article) inspire in us much hope of a thaw, 
but the more substantive papers of the number 
are both appetising and satisfying. The editor 
opens the ball with a long article, plentifully 
illustrated, on M. Joseph Chcret, the decorative 
sculptor, manyspecimens of whose work in vases, 
chimney-pieces, and what not are given. They 
are all noteworthy for freedom from conven¬ 
tionality and for vigour of touch; but we are not 
sure that a carper might not detect in some of 
them that undue strain and stress which is so 
characteristic of the often meritorious en¬ 
deavours of contemporary artists—whether with 
pen, pencil, or graver—to be original. This is 
followed by some notes on the Victor Hugo 
papers discovered or acquired by Mr. Joseph 
Davey, and by a good paper on the history 
of Puffery by M. H. Nogressau. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Boishier, G. Saint-Simon. Paria: Hachette. 2 fr. 
Chaill^i-Lono B«y. L’Egypte et sea provinces perdue^. 

Paris : Konvelle Revue. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Colliqvon, Maxirae. Histoire de la Sculpture grecque. 

T. 1. Pari* : Firmin-Didot. 40 fr. 

Dklfour, L. C. La Bible dam Racino. Paris: Leroux. 
6 fr. 

Hamdy-Bky et Theo. Brinacb. Une Ntfcropole & Sidon. 
Paris: Leroux. 200 fr. 

Brailles, G. Leonard de Vinci: l’artiste et le savant. 
Paris : Didier. 7 fr. 60 c. 


HI8TORY. 


Paris : 


Bardoux, A. La Jeunesse de La Fayette 1767—1722. 

Calmann Levy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Bob an, Eug. Documents pour servir h l’histoire da Mexique. 
Paris: Leroux. 160 fr. 

Duval, Rubens. Histoire politique, reliuieuse et littfraira 
d’Edesse, jusqu’ d la premiere croisade. Paris: Leroux. 
6 fr. 

HiRscH, R. Studien zur Gefchichte Kunig Ludwigs YTI. v. 

Franbreieh. Leipzig : Pock. 1 M. 75 Pf. 

Krirhn, G. The English Rising in 1450. Btrassburg : Hfcit*. 
2 M. 60 Pf. 

Lk Bi.ant, Edmond. Nouveau Recueil des Inscriptions 
chrrtienne3 de la Gaule anU'rieures du Ville SitVle. 
Paris: Hachette. 20 fr. 

Lkcoy de la Marchk, A. Les relations politiques de la 
France avec le royaume de Majorque. Paris: Leroux. 
20 fr. 

Muntz, G. 1st ci bewiesen, duss Trithemius e. Falscher 
war ! Jena: Pohle. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Mummknhoff. E. Dai Rithaus in Nurrberg. Nilmberg: 
Schrag. 2S M. 

Neumann, J. De quinquennalibui eoloniarum et municipi- 
orum. Jena : Pohle. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Paiebatsuii, F. Die deutschen Btudte im Kampfe m. der 
Fiirstengewalt. 1. Bd. Die Hohenzollern u. die 8tdite 
der Mark im 16. Jahrh. Berlin : Weidmann. G M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Ciiaionrt, A. E. ' Histoire de la psychologie dos Grec*. 
T. IV. La psychologie de lVVsole a' Alexandria. Livre 
lor. Psychologie de Plot in. Faris: Hachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 
Dkwaulr, L. » oadillac et la psychologie angltise con- 
temporaine. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 

Haas, Ii. Etude monographiaue et critique des brachiopodes 
rhi’iiens et jurassiques des Alpes Vandoises et des 
contrives environnantes. Berlin: Friedldnder. 10 M. 
Ruetimkyrr, L. Die eociine Saugethier-Welt v. Eger kin gen. 
Berlin: Friedliinder. 16 M. 

Zolffel, B. Das neue pbysiologische Institut in Marburg. 
Berlin: Ernst. 12 !£. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Garre, B. Der Hondachein der Samkhya-Wahrheit, 
Vacaspatimi^ro's Samkbyattvakinnradl, in deatacher 
Ueber«et*g. Hun :hen : Franz. 8 M. 40 Pf. 

X.LCIAR! Saxosatkxsis libellus qui inacribitur nap) rrjs 
TUptypUiw TtAfurijr reoeniuit. L. Levi. Beilin: 
Weidmann. 1 H. 80 Pf. 

NIi’i.lrr, H. C. Iliatorieche Grammatik der hellecischen 
Spraehe. 8. Bd. Leiden: Brill. 4 H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 

IY. 

Athenaeum Club: Hay 9, 1898. 

Before proceeding with my argument, I 
should like to mention a fact to which 
Hommel calls attention in a recently published 
work—namely, that Kurash, the native form of 
the name Cyrus, is not an Aryan word, but a 
Kossai-Elamitic one, meaning a “ herdsman,” 
and thus illustrating Isaiah xliv. 28, “Cyrus 
is my shepherd ” {Abriss. der Gesch. des Alien 
Orients, p. 88, note). This is important, not 
merely as showing the close connexion between 
Cyrus the Great and Elam, but as oarrying back 
the connexion at least to the time of the grand¬ 
father of Cyrus, who was also called Kurash. 
This is, pro lanto, a support to tho position 
maintained by several recent writers, that the 
dynasty to which Cyrus belonged had been 
masters of Elam since the days of his great¬ 
grandfather. 

In my previous letter I tried to show that 
tho Iranian population, which had so long 
occupied the provinces of Azerbaidjan and Irak 
Ajem, and which constitutes their character¬ 
istic race, was not there much before 700 b.c., 
but that these districts were previously occupied 
by a very different people. This conclusion 
follows from an examination of the place and 
personal names, &c., occurring in the earlier 
Assyrian references to this area, which I have 
quoted. 

In addition to these arguments is the strong 
one that neither the name of Ecbatana (Hag- 
matana, the famous capital of the later Medea, 
nor those of any other of their towns, nor 
the later place names so famous in Persian 
history, occur in the inscriptions, showing that 
the nomenclature was entirely changed. Hag- 
matana is an Aryan word meaning “place of 
re-union." 

This view has been urged by Halevy, who 
also points out that, in the hilly districts of 
this region, where the earlier population was 
most likely to survive, Strabo actually mentions 
other tribes as surviving which seem clearly 
to be of non-Ary an blood. Strabo divides 
Media into Great Media and Atropatene; and 
be describes the north of Media as rugged and 
cold, the abode of the mountain tribes of 
Cadusii, Amardi, Tapyri, Curtii, and other 
similar races, who were migratory robbers. 
“These,” he says, “were scattered over the 
Zagros and Niphates. The Curtii in Persia, 
and the Mardi (for so they call the Amardi) and 
those in Armenia, and who bear the same 
name at present, had the same kinds of 
character.” He tells us that “the Cadusii 
had an army of foot-soldiers not inferior to 
that of the Ariani,” with whom he seems here 
to contrast them. He elsewhere says that the 
Cadusii lived above the Hyrcanian Sea, i.e., 
the Caspian {op. cit., lib. xi. ch. xiii. 3 and 4). 
Ha’evy concludes, and the conclusion seems 
reasonable, that before about 700 B.c. the 
country between the Caspian and the Persian 
Gulf was occupied by other than Aryan tribes, 
and that thus a wedge or barrier of non-Aryans 
interposed between the Iranian tribes of 
Khorasan and the more or less Iranian peoples 
of Asia Minor, and that neither the Persians nor 
the Medes of history, that is, the Aryan races 
so called, then occupied any part of their later 
dominions. 


This conclusion cannot be considered quite 
by itself. Bordering upon Persia and Media 
is the hilly country of Armenia. Armenia 
is a new name. It does not occur, so 
far as I know, before the time of Darius 
Hystaspes. In the Assyrian inscriptions it is 
called the land of Nairi, the kingdom of Van, 
or the kingdom of Urartha, i.e., Ararat. 
The name Armenia has been variously ex¬ 
plained. It has been suggested that it is 
compounded of the first syllables of Ararat 
and of Minni, and in effect denotes the two 
provinces thus called. This seems a most 
forced and unlikely suggestion. Halevy 
explains the name as an Aryan word, Hara 
Minya, meaning Mount Minyas, a mountain 
which gives its name to apart of the country, 
and oompares the Zend Hara Berezaiti. This 
seems more probable. Whatever its etymology, 
there can be little doubt that the name was a 
new one. Its introduction was apparently 
coincident with a great change in its population. 
Here, as in the neighbouring districts, the 
place names and the personal names were 
non-Aryan until about the time of Sargon. 
Here we have the additional evidence of native 
inscriptions in the old vernacular language, 
which have been found in various parts of 
Armenia as far as the Araxes, ana whose 
decipherment—one of the triumphs of our 
time—is due to the insight and skill of my 
friend, Prof. Sayce. The names occurring in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the language of the 
Van inscriptions, agree in proving that Armenia 
was once occupied by a race speaking a non- 
Aryan language, and probably closely con¬ 
nected with the Georgians. 

On the other hand, nothing is more plain 
than that the later Aimenians and the present 
Armenians speak a language belonging to the 
same generic stock as Zend, Pushtu, and 
Ossetian, that is to say, Iranian in its principal 
features. It is probable that the blood of the 
Armenians is mixed, and that the Aryans who 
gave the country its language incorporated a 
considerable element among the aborigines, 
while in Media and Persia they did not do so 
to the same extent. Apart from this we cannot 
doubt that Armenia, as well as Azerbaidjan, 
Arran, and Irak Ajem, was overrun and settled 
by an Aryan race about the time when the 
Assyrian Empire was falling to pieces. 

What was this invading race, and whence 
did it come? The names Persia and Media 
are linked together in a very curious way; 
and this even in the heroic legends of Greece, 
where Perseus and Medea are brought together 
in the genealogies. Persian and Median really 
connote one race. The Medes styled them¬ 
selves Aryans; Darius calls himself a Persian 
and an Aryan ; Mede and Persian are univer¬ 
sally accepted as denoting two sections of one 
race. Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae, 
addresses Cyrus as King of the Medes 
(Herodotus i. 206). 

Now, as we have seen, long before the Aryan 
Medes and Persians are found in Media and 
Persia, the names Parsua and Made occur in 
juxtaposition in the Assyrian texts as represent¬ 
ing adjoining districts. These names were 
used as geographical terms long before the 
people we distinguish as Persians and Medes 
were known, or rather, were known under 
those names. 

Again, neither the name Persia or Fars, 
nor Media or Mada, can be explained by an 
Aryan etymology. Anquetil du Perron, the 
translator of the Zend Avesta, says that the 
etymology of Persia or Pareiaisnot known {ride 
Zend Avesta ii. 427 and 428). It is a curious 
proof of the name being foreign to Iranian tradi¬ 
tion, that it does not occur in the Zend Avosta. 
I believe that Chardin (Voi/aye iii. 263) was 
right when he explained Pars as meaning a 
horseman, and that the name is connected 


with the Arabic Faris, a horse, and is really 
of Semitic and non-Aryan origin. The name 
Mada, according to Oppert, is Accadian, and 
means “the land”; and it has no Aryan 
etymology, nor does it occur in the Zend 
Avesta. It is curious that in the so-called 
Scythic version of the Behistun inscription, 
while so many names are replaced by synonyms 
of an altogether different origin, a Mede is 
called Mada and Medes Madapa. 

All this is surely suggestive. If the two 
names Persian and Median which connote two 
Aryan peoples cannot be explained as Aryan 
words, and if they occur as geographical names 
long before the invasion of the Aryans, it 
seems to follow that they are not ethnic names 
at all, but geographical ones. That is to 
say, Persian, like Briton, means a native 
of Persia, and nothing more; and the Aryan 
Persians only adopted the name when they 
settled in the district previously known as 
Parsua. To select an example for compari¬ 
son, which seems to me to be very germane 
to my contention. Tho true Parthians were, 
according to Justin, called Farnae. It was 
only when they settled in the district which 
had previously been known as Parthia that they 
were styled and styled themselves Parthians. 
The Farnae invaded Parthia in the third 
century b.c., but Parthia already existed as a 
satrapy in the time of Darius Hystaspes. 

If my contention be right, it follows that 
the Persians and Medes of history only acquired 
these names when they settled in Parsua and 
Mada, and that they were previously known by 
other names. This is confirmed by Herodotus, 
who tells us that the Medes were formerly 
called Arians by all nations; but when Medea 
of Colchis came from Athens to these Arians, 
they also changed their names, “the Medes,” 
he says, “give this acount of their nation” 
{op. cit. vii. 02). In regard to the Persians, he 
tells us that 

“ they were formerly called Kephenes by the Greeks, 
but by themselves and neighbours Artaeaus; but 
when Perseus, son of Danae and Jupiter, came to 
Kepheus son of Belus and married his daughter, 
Andromeda, ho had a son to whom he gave tho 
name of Perses. . . . From him, therefore, they 
derived their name.” {op. cit. vii. 61, 150, and 
220 .) 

Artaens is twice mentioned by Herodotus as a 
Persian personal name (vii. 22 and 66). 

There was, lastly, an almost uni versa 
tradition among the ancionts that tho 
Armenians known to the Greeks were immi¬ 
grants into their country. Herodotus speaks of 
them as colonists of the Phrygians, like whom 
they were equipped (vii. 73). Eudoxus, in 
Stephen of Byzantium, and Eustathius, in his 
commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, urge the 
same view. Armenian and Phrygian came, in 
fact, to be used as synonyms, while Josephus 
makes the Phrygians descendants of Togarma, 
who is generally made the ancestor of the 
Armenians. Strabo also makes the Armenians 
immigrants, but gives a different version of the 
legend. 

“There exists an ancient tradition,” he says, 
“ about the origin of the Armenians. Armenus, of 
Armenium, a Thessalian city, which lies between 
Pherao and Larisa on the lake Boebe, accompanied 
Jason in his expedition Into Armenia, and from 
Armenus the country had its name, according to 
Cyrsilus the Pharealian and Medius the Larisean, 
persons who accompanied the army of Alexander. 

. . . The dress of the Armenian people is said 

to be of Thessalian origin; such are the long 
tunics which in tragedy are called Thessalian : 
they are fastened about the body with a girdle, and 
with a clasp on the shoulder. . . . The 

passion for riding and the care of horses 
characterise the Thessalians, and are common to 
Armenians and Medes.” 

Tho Peneius, in Thessaly, was also called the 
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Araxes (xi. oh. 14). Strabo further tells us 
that Jason was held in great honour among the 
barbarians, and that a mountain above the 
Caspian Oates was called Jasoniuin; and he 
refers to the Jasonia heroin in Armenia (id. 
xi. ch. 13). He thus concludes: “It is con¬ 
jectured, from all the circumstances, that the 
Medes are allied in some way to the Thes¬ 
salians, descended from Jason and Medea ” 
(vl. xi. ch. 14). 

These passages go to show that among the 
ancients there was a widely diffused theory that 
Persians, Medes, and Armenians were not 
autochthones, but strangers who had settled 
in the country, and who, in the case of the two 
former races, took their names from the 
districts in which they planted themselves. 
It has been suggested by Prof. Sayce that the 
Persians probably came from Farthia. I cannot 
think that this is probable. Parsa and Partha are 
the same name, j ust as Barziya and Bardia were; 
and Halevy, in the Revue des Etudes Juiues (xix. 
177), argues that dh in Persian is equivalent to 
s in Greek and z in Babylonian. Apart from 
this, Parthia is apparently as new a name as 
Persia. It occurs for the first time in history 
in the list of the satrapies of Darius Hystaspes ; 
and although the district of Parthia or 
Parthiene was so near the early cradle of 
Iranian oulture in Bactria and Khorasan, the 
name does not occur in the Zend Avesta. I 
am disposed to look upon the earlier Parthiaus 
as a colony from Parsua, just as the Persians 
of Fars were. 

We must, therefore, go elsewhere if we are to 
find the ancestors of the Persians. If the views 
I have tried to present be just, it is probable 
wo must look for the ancestors of the Medes 
and Persians under some other names. Now 
it is curious that about the time when the 
nomenclature of Armenia and Media began to 
change in the Assyrian records, we also have 
accounts of a new race appearing on the 
borders of the Euphratean empire, which, 
from the way in which it is mentioned, must 
have been a very considerable power—namely, 
tho people generally comprised under the 
name Manda. Can it be that tho Manda were 
the ancestors of the Medes and Persians, and 
possibly also of the Armenians ? It is at all 
events a clue worth pursuing, and I propose to 
pursue it in another letter. 

In a letter I havo received from Prof. 
Cheyne, he tells me that in a work published 
by him on Jeremiah : his Life, and Times, he 
had already suggested that “ the conqueror 
pointed to in Jeremiah xlix. 34-39 may have 
been Teispes of the Achemenid family, of whom 
Jeremiah may have heard through the Jewish 
exiles in Babylon.” I am pleased to find that 
I arrived independently at a view which 
had already commended itself to so good a 
judge. 

H. H. Howobth. 


THE LORDS OK ARDRES. 

London: May 19, 1S92. 

In the fourth series of Mr. Freeman’s His¬ 
torical Essays, published last March, there is 
a paper on tho above subject, in which occurs 
this passage:— 

“ Above all, Count Manasees [of Guisnes] formed 
a two-fold marriage connexion with England. 
Ilia own wife, Emma, of the Norman house of 
Tancarville, was the widow of Odo of Folkestone. 

. . . He had a granddaughter Beatrice, who 
was given to a husband in Eugland, of whom we 
wish to know more. He appears in Lambert as 
‘ Albertus Aper,’ in Abbot William as ‘ Albericus 
Aper,’ certainly the most likely name. But who 
was Aubrey the Boar 'r Dr. Heller confesses that 
he has nothing to tell us about him.” 

May I be allowed to point out that this 
question is answered in the work I have just 


published on “ Geoffrey de Mandeville,” where 
it is shown that this mysterious noble, of 
whom Dr. Heller (Pertz’s Monumenta xxiv 
583) wrrites:—“ De Alberto vel Alberico 
aliunde nil certi compertum habemus ” was no 
other than Aubrey de Yere, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford. The credit, however, of this discovery 
belongs to Stapleton, who. in his learned paper 
on “The Barony of William of Arques" 
( Archaeoloi/ia , vol. xxxi.), solved the problem 
so far back as 1816. All that I have done Is to 
show—(1) that Stapleton, like others, was 
mistaken in the year to which he assigned the 
death of Aubrey’s father; (2) that ho was also ; 
like Eyton, mistaken in the date of that 
charter of the Empress on which he specially 
relied; (3) that there is actual charter evidence 
of which he did not know, proving that Aubrey 
de Yero was styled “ Count of Guisnes ” (Jure 
uxoris). This clinches the matter beyond the 
possibility of question. 

It should be added that, though the assertion 
of Lambert as to Emma, wife of Count 
Manasses, was accepted without question, both 
by Dr. Heller and Mr. Freeman, it was clearly 
shown by Stapleton that she was daughter not 
of Robert the Chamberlain of Tancarville, but 
of William of Arques, and that her former 
husband’s name was not Odo but Nigel. 
Lambert, therefore (Stapleton held), “ cannot 
bo depended upon for the truth of what he 
relates ”; and “ it is subject of regret that the 
eminent genealogist, Duchesne, should have 
blindly followed this guide, and perpetuated 
the error, which in all foreign works concerning 
the Counts of Guisnes is frequently reproduced.” 

J. H. Round. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, May 29, 7.30 p m Ethical: “ The Matter and 
Motho«l of Moral Education,” by Dr. Felix Adler. 

Tuesday, May 31,3 p.ra. ll iyal Institution : “ Some Aspects 
of Greek Poetry,” IT , by Prof. Jebb. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Annual General Meeting 
Election of Officer* and Council. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Lustre Ware,” by Mr. 
W. de Morgan. 

Wkdnbsday, June 1, 4 nrn. Archaeological Institute: “A 
Homan Villa lately discovered at Lincoln,” by Precentor 
Venables; “Some Mural Paintings at Little Horwood 
Church, Bucks,” by Mr. Charles E. Keyaer. 

Thursday, June 2, 3 pm. London Library: Annual General 
Meeting. 

3 pm. Koyal Institution: “Faust,” II., by Mr. 
R. G. Moulton. 

8 pm. Linnean : “ The Disappearance of Desert 
Plants in Ejrypt,” by Mr. E. A. Floyer; “ Insect Colour*,“ 
by Mr. F. H. lVrry Coste. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 3, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Gawain and the 
Greene Knight, Ac..” by Prof. Skeat. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association; “The Fathers of 
British Geology.” illustrate! by the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern, by Mr. F. W. Rudler. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Metallic Carbonyls,” by 
Mr. Ludwig Mond. 

Saturday, June 4, 3 pm. Boysl Institution: “Modern 
Discoveries in Agricultural and Forest Botany,” II., by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 


SCIENCE. 

The Labrador Coast. A Journal of Two 
Summer Cruises to that Region. With 
Notes on its Early Discovery, on the 
Eskimo, on its Physical Geography, 
Geology, and Natural History. By 
Alpheus Spring Packard. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Tiie literature of Labrador is not so ex¬ 
tensive that another volume on that dreary 
depeudency of Newfoundland is unwolcomo. 
But Dr. Packard’s contribution to our 
knowledge is less a book than the materials 
for one. In I860 and 1864 he made two 
cruises along part of the coast; and, in 
common with the student party of which 
he was one, he collected a large number of 
natural history specimens, and examined 


the geology with some attention. But for 
the last twenty-eight years he has not had 
personal acquaintance with Labrador, though 
he seems to have kept a careful note of 
some of the changes which have happened 
since his day. The result is—what must 
always be the case—that his narrative lacks 
the freshness which is imparted by the 
most recent information, a want of the new¬ 
ness of news not compensated for by the 
story of a thirty-years-ago visit possessing 
by this time a kind of historical value : for 
Labrador, unlike the Far West of the 
American Continent, is not progressive. In 
common with Greenland, the lapse of years 
brings few changes to it. Moreover, most 
of Dr. Packard’s book has already been 
printed in tho Journals of various scientific 
societies, so that there is little of absolute 
novelty in its five hundred pages. 

Nevertheless, if he leaves something to 
be desired in the way of a bettor sifting of 
his materials, and a less heterogeneous 
mixture of technicalities and personal narra¬ 
tive, these collected papers of an excellent 
naturalist are all worthy of study and pre¬ 
servation. They form, indeed, the first 
attempt to compile anything in the shape 
of a Flora and Fauna of Labrador after 
the latest materials, Meyer’s l)e plantis 
labradoricis, and Butler’s “ Labrador Plants ” 
(Canadian Naturalist, 1870) being avowedly 
imperfect. About one half of the volume is 
occupied with a description of Dr. Packard’s 
cruises, at a time when it was less common 
than of late years for the scientific under¬ 
graduates of the New England colleges to 
spend their vacations in this part of the 
world. The lonely little fishing stations, 
the Moravian missionary settlements, tho 
fisher-folk and the Eskimo, the icebergs sail¬ 
ing southward, the clear icy-water swarming 
with Polar animals, the bleak cliffs gay 
with the short-lived Arctic flowers, and noisy 
with tho myriads of summor birds—all 
find adequate treatment in his pages. Tho 
geology, especially the quaternary deposits, 
and the terraces of raised sea beaches iden¬ 
tical with those of Greenland, are sketched 
and illustrated with much detail. But the 
interior was not visited, though in an 
Appendix some account is given of a Bow- 
doin College expedition to the Falls of 
Grand River in the summer of last year—a 
journey rendered almost intolerable by tho 
swarms of venomous black flies and 
mosquitos which are the pests of Labrador. 
All this is pleasantly told, with good maps 
and ample photographs. Space will, how¬ 
ever, not permit of more than a few notes 
on Dr. Packard’s pages, some of which we 
regret to seo disfigured by irritating mis¬ 
prints. 

The chapter on the “ Eskimos”—a name 
spelt in three different ways—is not written 
with the fulness of knowledge requisite 
for such a discussion. The author is, for 
instance, unacquainted with Rink’s laborious 
researches, which have entirely altered the 
old standpoint from which the origin of 
this people was regarded, or indeed with 
any recent views on the subject. The 
theory that “ the Eskimos entered American 
by way of Behring Strait” is not “now 
generally received” (p. 247). On the con¬ 
trary, the small settlements of them on tho 
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Asiatic shore are evidently emigrants from 
the American coast. It is equally beside the 
point to accept the notion that they are the 
prehistoric palaeolithic men: for though 
this suggestion obtained a brief currency 
among those who never saw an Eskimo, it 
is now abandoned by almost every geolo¬ 
gist, and is untenable for reasons I have 
fully explained elsewhere (.Archaeological 
Eeritw, vol. i., p. 251). Not improbably, ns 
Rink contends, they were originally off¬ 
shoots from some Alaskan tribe. That tho 
Eskimo at one time extended much further 
south is, we think, indisputable. But whon 
Dr. Packard quotes Dr. Tylor os speaking 
of the Eskimo hunting seals on tho New¬ 
foundland coast “eight hundred years ago, 
before they had over found their way to 
Greenland” (p. 2Hi), that distinguished 
ethnologist falls into the common error of 
supposing that when Red Haired Erikr and 
his Icelanders came to “ Tho Land of Deso- 
lition” the “ Skraellings ” wore unknown 
there. Up to tho year 1500, they do not 
seem to have inhabited the west coast south 
of lat. 05° N. wlierothe Scandinavians had 
the colonies. But tho settlers were well 
aware of their existence in higher latitudes, 
and seem to have livod in fear of an attack 
from them, which attack actually took place 
in the year 1470. Indeed, as early as 1200, 
the Norsemen sent an expedition to explore 
the abodes of these “ Skraellings,” who in 
all probability reached Greenland by way of 
Smith’s Sound ; and while one detachment 
gradually worked south, another, following 
the musk ox, doubled the still unexplored 
northern end of Greenland, and in due time 
crept down tho cast coast. 

Dr. Packard tells us that the eggers, 
though their depredations are now illegal, 
are visibly affecting the abundance of birds 
on the Labradorian islets and cliffs. 

“ Twenty years ago, the business was at its 
height, and a schooner would load a cargo of 
sixty-five barrels of eggs, and take them to the 
States, or up the St. Lawrence River to Quebec 
or Montreal. Of late years they would give half 
of what they found to the settlers on the coast 
as hush-money. When collecting tho egge, they 
would make ‘caches’ of them, covering the 
heaps with moss; and if they were on tho 
p >iut of being caught, they would smash the 
whole cargo of eggs rather than be seized with 
them. Many are the adventures which the 
eggers have passed through, and tho stories 
told of them rival the tales of smugglers and 
privateersmen on more favoured shores. They 
still collect and wantonly destroy the eggs of 
murres ” (p. 103). 

In all, Dr. Joel Allen notes 209 species 
of birds as natives of or visitors to the 
coast. Of these, however, Camptolaimus 
labradoriut —a duck—is now supposed to be 
extinct. The mammals number forty-three. 
But this list does not seem to have been 
drawn up with such care as the others. 
For example, after enumerating Phoca 
foctida , it is added “of the Phoca hi up id a 
(Erxl.) no information could be obtained” 
(p. 444). This is extremely likely, since it 
happens that the one species is a synonym 
of the other, though P. hispida was first 
described by Sohrober, not by Erxloben. 
Littorina rudis and littoral it are described as 
“abounding at the water edge at Greenland” 
(p. 126). This information, which must bo 


second-hand—as Dr. Packard has not visited 
the country mentioned—may be true of some 
portions of the extreme southern coast, 
though the reviewer cannot confirm it from 
his own experience of the north. In truth, 
the shore there, being so scraped by ice, 
seldom admits of anything growing in very 
shallow water. Nor is the statement that 
in Greenland “the water becomes open in 
April” (p. 201) owing to tho influence of a 
branch of the Gulf Stream, true of the coast 
nt large. The so-called branch of the Gulf 
Stream, which extends only a little way up 
tho eastorn side of Davis Strait, is really an 
indraught from the Atlantic, though as 
tropical fruits, &.C., have been found as far 
north as Holsteensborg,part of this indraught 
is composed of the Gulf Stream or what 
passes as such. Dr. Packard discusses the 
Labrador and Greenland Flora. But here 
again he is ignorant of tho latest views on the 
subject. Henco whilo he takos, we believe, a 
just view of the origin of Greenland vegeta¬ 
tion, his reliance on tho classic though now 
somewhat obsolete memoir of Sir Joseph 
Hooker—rather than on Lange and War¬ 
ming’s lator investigations —renders his 
remarks of comparatively little value. The 
same may be said regarding his discussion 
of the Arctic raised beaches, his only 
knowledgo of which is drawn from the 
inaccurate account of Kane. Finally, we 
have an attompt at a Bibliography of 
Labrador, which (apart from repetitions) is 
so imperfect that any good library could 
easily afford materials for doubling tho list. 

Altogether, whilo admitting the mass of 
valuable information which Dr. Packard 
has brought together, and that his book 
must be an indispensable companion to all 
future visitors, we cannot help regretting 
that its distinguished author did not spend 
moro pains over it, and that, when he col¬ 
lected his old papers, he did not regard 
these as simply the bases for an entirely 
fresh examination of the subjects treated of 
in them. As it is, several of these memoirs 
are now almost out of date, while others, in 
spite of some tinkering up, are far from 
adequate retumes of tho present state of our 
knowledge of Labrador. Still, taking the 
volume with all its faults, it is undeniably 
a welcomo work. 

Roueut Bitowx. 


COIi RESPOSDENCE. 

A NEW VARIETY OF THE SOUTHERN MATJRYA 
ALPHABET. 

Vienna: May 1,1S92. 

During some excavations which Mr. Rea, 
Archaeological Surveyor to the Madras 
Government, lately undertook in the already 
despoiled Stupa of Bbaitiprolu in tho Kistna 
District, he has had the good fortune to dis¬ 
cover some relic caskets,* which bear nine votive 
inscriptions. Impressions of the latter were 
sent to me by Dr. Burgess ; and, after a pro¬ 
longed study, I have succeeded in making out 
their contents, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that these documents are written in 
a new variety of the Southern Maurya or La< 
alphabet, the characteristics of which may be 
brieily stated as follows. 

* Described by Dr. J. Burgess in the Academy 
of Lit week (p. 197). 


(1) Twenty-three letters of the Bhatfiprolu 
inscriptions—viz., the initial vowels a, d, u, o, 
and the consonants k, kh, chh, it, t, t h, n, t, th, 
dh, n, p, pit, b, y, r, v, s and h —agree exactl 
with those ordinarily used in the Edicts of 
Asoka. The letter or has both the ordinary 
angular Maurya and the rare one with the 
rounded top, which occurs a few times in 
Asoka’s inscriptions—f.y., in raa</es« (Pillar Edict, 
vii. 2, 2) —but is used invariably in the later 
inscriptions. The unaspirated palatal tenuis 
ch has a tail, the vertical stroke being continued 
beneath tho semicircle. The unaspirated lin¬ 
gual media, d, shows strokes slanting somewhat 
moro strongly than in the abnormal do in 
ambavaAika (Queen’s Edict, Allahabad, 1. 3). 
Tho corresponding dental d exactly resembles 
the Maurya letter, but is turned round, the 
opening of the curve facing towards the right, 
as in tho Devanagari da. 

(2) Five letters are entirely abnormal: 
(«) (lit is expressed by the sign for y, with a 
small curve attached to the right side, which 
denotes tho aspiration, t-lie letter being formed 
according to the same principle as the Maurya 
chlta from cha, Alta from Aa, and pita from jta. 
It occurs only in personal names—e.g., Saiuyho, 
i.e., Satnajhna, Vayliavd, i.e., Vydylirapdd. (b) 
T has the angular form, which occasionally 
—Gimar Rock Edicts ix. 1, in tho word 
rdja —is used by Asoka’s scribes, and regularly 
in all later inscriptions, without the central 
horizontal bar. It therefore consists of a 
vertical stroko, with horizontal bars at tho 
upper and lower ends. It occurs repeatedly in 
the word riutjiha or majntain, in Sanskrit 
maitjiishu, a box or casket, (c) M is turned 
topsy-turvy, the circle standing above, and the 
two strokes, forming an open angle, below. 
It occurs in tho last-mentioned word, and in 
well-known names like MAlia, i.e., May ha, 
Santana, i.e., Sramana. (it) L differs from tho 
Maurya sign by tho omission of the smalt 
horizontal bar to the left of tho curve, and by 
tho addition of a loDg slanting line, attached 
at an acute angle to the right of the vertical 
stroke. It thus somewhat resembles the Greek 
Lambda of the ancient Papyri. It occurs only 
in names—e.g., OAalo, Kelo, i.e., Kaila, Piyalu, 
i.e., Pinyala. (<•) The lingual sibilant sh is a 
development of the form in tho Kalsi version of 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts. The whole letter has 
been turned round, and the upper curve has 
been converted into a cross-bar. It thus looks 
exactly liko the kra of the later inscriptions. 
It occurs in tesham, the Pali genitive of tho 
pronoun tad, in the termination of the genitivs 
singular of vowel-stems— e.y., in Kuratha, from 
Karo, Sivaslia from Siva —in the word shamuyn, 
i.o., samndya, a small box, and in names like 
Sammaddslw, i.e., Sramaxtaddsa, 

3. There is further tho lingual l, which does 
not occur in Asoka’s inscriptions. Its form 
resembles a Maurya pa, with a horizontal bar 
attached in the middle to the right of the 
vertical stroke; and it may be compared to the 
sha of the later inscriptions. It occurs in the 
word plidl-uyathamuyavi, i.e, sphdiikasamudya, 
a casket made of crystal. The initial vowels, 
i, i, d, e, and the consonants jh, Ah, and s. do 
not occur. Bit may occur in two doubtful 
names, where I have noticed a sign resembling 
the Maurya bha, but turned the other way. 

4. The notation of the medial and fina 
vowels presents two remarkable peculiarities : 
(a) The short a is invariably marked by the 
horizontal stroke, which denotes long d in the 
Maurya alphabet, except when an Anusvara 
follows; and the position of this stroke is much 
tho same as that of the (/-strobe in the Maurya 
alphabet, i.e., it is usually attached to the top 
of the consonant, but to tho middle of the 
vertical of n and of j. Hence the ja of the 
BhaMiprolu alphabet is exactly like the angular 
form of the letter in Asoka's Edicts. The 
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omission of the stroke before an Anusvara is 
probably due to the fact that the native lists of 
matrikas, or radical letters, invariably note the 
Anusvara by am. Hence the Anusvara came to 
be considered as equivalent to this syllable. 
(6) The long a is marked by a horizontal stroke 
and a short vertical one hanging down from Us 
end. Thus we have Arahadinanam. In other 
respects, the notation of the medial and 
final vowels agrees mainly with that used 
in Asoka’s inscriptions. The o is, however, 
more commonly expressed by a bar, projecting 
to the right and to the left of the top of the 
consonant than by two separate strokes. The 
former notation occurs in Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions, sometimes, e.g., in vigohani (Pillar 
Edict vii. 2. 2), but rarely. In the syllables 
ni and m, the vowel is attached to th e middle 
of the vertical stroke, e.g, in Kdnitho. 

Tojudge from the general appearance of the 
letters, the Bhaffiprolu inscriptions are probably 
only a few decades later than Asoka’s Edicts. 
If one places the Edicts on one side, and the 
N&n&ghat, Hathigumpha, and Bharhut Torana 
inscriptions, which all belong to tho middle of 
the second century B.C., on the other side of 
the Bhaffiprolu inscriptions, one can only come 
to the conclusion that the latter hold an inter¬ 
mediate position between the two sets, but are 
much more closely allied to tho documents of 
the third century b.c. than to those of the 
second. On this evidence, which, as every 
epigraphut knows, may mislead under certain 
conditions, but which, though not absolutely 
safe, is for the present aloue available, the 
Bhaftiprolu inscriptions cannot be placed later 
than 200 B.C., and may even bo a little older. 
If this estimate is correct, their characters 
prove (what, indeed, is also made probable by 
facts connected with Asoka’s Edicts) that 
during the third century b.c. several well- 
marked varieties of tho Southern Maurya 
alphabet existed. For they contain a perfectly 
worked out system, which cannot have sprung 
up in a short time, but must have had a long 
history. 

The importance of this result lies herein, 
that it removes one of the favourite arguments 
of those scholars who believe the introduction 
of writing into India to have taken place during 
the rule of the Maurya dynasty, or shortly 
before its beginning. It has been stated re¬ 
peatedly that one of the facts, proving the 
Asoka Edicts to belong to the first attempts of 
the Hindus in the art of writing, is the absence 
of local varieties among the letters of versions 
incised at places between which lie distances of 
more than a thousand miles. This argument is 
based, as I have pointed out more than once, 
on imperfect observation ; and it may be met 
also by the obvious objection, that Asoka’s 
Edicts wore all issued from the same office, 
and that the importance naturally attributed 
to the writing of tho royal clerks at Pafaliputra 
might be expected to influence the copyists in 
the provinces, and to induce them to imitate 
as closely os possible the shape of the letters 
used at headquarters. Nevertheless, if the 
Bhaftiprolu inscriptions now show a system of 
writing which in some respects is radically 
different, and which may be reasonably sup¬ 
posed to be coeval with that in Asoka’s Edicts, 
they furnish a very great help to those who, 
like myself, believe the art of writing to have 
been practised in India for centuries before the 
accession of Chandragupta to the throne of 
Pafaliputra. 

This is, so far as I can judge at present, the 
chief value of the new alphabet. I do not 
think that it teaches us much regarding the 
early history of the Southern Maurya 
characters, and tho manner in which they were 
derived from their Semitic prototypes. There 
is only ono form among the anomalous letters 
which, it seems to me, h in all probability 


more ancient than the corresponding Maurya (Buddha). By Kura the son of Banava, associated 
character. _This is the m, whose shape comes so with his father (ha* been given) an (ether /Jcatket.” 
close to the'full form of the Kharoshfri (vulgo No. 6, incised on the lower stone of the 

Bactrian Pali) ma —which consists of a semi- second casket. 


close to the full form of the Kharoshfri (vulgo 
Bactrian Pali) ma —which consists of a semi¬ 
circle with two short strokes, forming a right 
angle, attached to its lower left side—that I am 
inclined to assume the evidently allied Southern 


ma to have consisted originally of a semicircle pAtAaashamugo cha. 


ShAga[tE]inigamapulAnaiii rajapamukhA(j)ani] Sha- 
i-tha puto Khubirako rAJA Shihagothiya pAmukho 
tesham aamaih »no/[«]»[aw] phAbigatham ago cha 


or circle with two strokes below. Hence the 
Maurya form would be the later one, obtained 
by turning the older one topsy-turvy. The 


“ By the sons of the Shagafhi nigama (guild or 
town) chief among whom is the king — king 
Khubiraka (Xuberaka) the son of Shaei, is the chief 


case of gh, as stated above, which has been of the Sbiba (Simha) gothi —by these (hat been 


formed by the extension of the 


lying the formation of chha, dim and pha, is °f stone.” 


given) another casket, a box of crystal and a box 


more doubtful. For, the Southern Maurya No. 9, inoised on the lower stone of the third 
gha looks, grima facie, like an independent casket. 

character. Still, there is just a possibility that Arahadinina , u oUli i lUa rha >ha , 
it may have been derived from an inverted tina kama yena KiMrako UjA amOrti { 
ya with a round top, to which a curve was “ By the gothi of the veuera 
attached in order to denote the aspirations. ( Arhaddatta, hat been given) a cask 


Arahadinanaui gothiyd majiiea cha sha\ni]ugo chi [ | ] 
tina kama yena Kubirako nijA [ 11], 

“ By the gothi of the venerable Arahadina 
( Arhaddatta, hat been given) a casket and a box. 


And in favour of this view it may be urged The work (it) by him, by whom king Kubiraka 
that the Kharoshfri gha has been derived by a (Kuberaka) caused the carving to be done.” 
similar contrivance from ga. Regarding the j n conclusion, I must offer to Mr. Rea my 
new I, I do not dare to offer any opinion. best congratulations on the important discovery 

But the remaining anomalies appear to be wbinb Bn 1 ,»« tw. 


nut toe remaining anomalies appear to De w hieh ho has made, and express the hope that 
developments of the corresponding Maurya future operations, which he may undertake iu 
forms. The j with horizontal bars is to all the same district, will furnish further specimens 
appearance the offspring of the angular form of this interesting new variety of the Southern 

with t.hrf»fi hrkrs : »inn t,hp fiflntrft nar has nnlv ir_ _a ___ a. 


with three bars ; and the central bar has only Maurya 
been removed in tho syllables jn, jti, je, and' exertions, 
so forib, in order to obtain a convenient 
means of marking the short a of ja. For, the 
Southern Maurya jha, which has been derived 
from an imperfectly formed or perhaps a very 
ancient ja, by the addition of a short upward The Albc 
stroke denoting tho aspiration, shows that the the prese 
central bar is an essential part of the latter. Edison, i 


Maurya alphabet, 


we owe to his 
G. Bqiiler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tue Albert medal of the Society of Arts for 
the present year has been awarded to Mr. 
Edison, iu consideration of the distinguished 


Again, the lingual sibilant sh is in all proba- services rendered by him to tho progress of 
bility a cursive form, derived from the clumsy electric lighting, telegraphy, and the telephone- 
character which is used in the Kalsi version of At the Royal Institution, on Friday next, 
the Rock Edicts. Finally, the most curious j uhe ;) Mr. Ludwig Mond will give a dis- 


feature of this alphabet, the marking of the 
short a, seems to me, because, it complicates 
matters, less ancient than the omission of this 
vowel. The Semitic original, from which the 
Southern Maurya alphabet was derived, had iu 
all probability no sigus for medial and final 


course upon “ Metallic Carbonylls,” with 
which his name is associated in practical 
chemistry. The discourse on the following 
Friday, tho last of the season, will be upon 
“Tho Magnotic Properties of Liquid Oxygen,” 
by Prof. Dewar, who has been conducting 


vowels. Hence, if we find in India ono system researches on this subject in the laboratory of 


of notation with five or, including the diph¬ 
thongs e and o, with seven vowel signs and 
another with eight, the natural conclusion is 
that the second is the later one. This is all that 
I can offer at present in explanation of the 


the Institution. 

The meeting of the Geologists’ Association 
on Friday next, June 3, will be held in the 
botanical theatre at University College, Gower- 


x cuu u hi v* , h M r. F. W. Rudler, a former 

ongm of the very remarkable anomalies of the preaiJ ’ ent) wiU deliver a lectur0 ’ on (ixhe 

StettTon to oKS'er curious po^: ^ f?ct *»*«»‘ Bri&h geology ” iUust^ted by the 
that, so far as I know, not one of these anomalies “J- y ro ff> “ J i tw i e i ex- 


i.. „„„ . • f v„ T „ j- cursion of the Association will be to Notting- 

Southern Maurya characters. (the president) and Lieut, G. Elmsley Cooke. 

The language of the Bhaftiprolu inscriptions 
is a Prakrit dialect, closely allied to the literary PHILOLOGY Ni 

Pali. As regards their contents, the two 

longest, Nos. 3 and 8, which are incised on The May number of the 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
number of the Classical Review 


the circular lids or topstones of two relic (David Nutt) is perhaps less interesting than 
caskets (Mr. Rea’s second and third caskets), usual. Mr. G. Dunn returns to the question 
consist of strings of names. No. 3 enumerates of the nasal sonant, supporting Brugmann's 
the members of a gothi, i.e., goshthi, probably theory Messrs. F. W. Thomas and H. D. 


committee or Paiich, and No. 8 certain Darbishire continue the discussion on the 


negamd, i.e., naigamdh, members of a guild. 
The remaining inscriptions record the names of 
the donors of the caskets, and, it would seem, of 
the artists who made them. I transcribe the 
three most interesting ones as specimens :— 

No. 1, incised on the lower stone of the 
first casket. 

Kurapituno cha KnramA[t]n cha Kuratha cha 
Siro[*A«] cha majiUain-paaati phAMgathamugain 
cha BudhatarirAnaAi nikhetu [ | ] Banavapulasha 
shapitukaiha majusa [ 11 ]. 

“ By the father of Kura, by the mother of Kura, 
by Kura and by Siva (Sira, has been defrayed the 


forms of the negative ne ; and no less than 
three contributors are roused to criticise Mr. 
Bayfield’s recent article on conditional sen¬ 
tences. Mr. Robinson Ellis prints a full 
collation of the readings of the Corsini MS. of 
the “ Culex,” to the importance of which he 
first drew attention in 1887; and Mr. E. C. 
Merchant gives the results of his examination 
of the MS. of Thucydides in the British Museum 
known as M., dealing with Book VII., where 
his estimate of its value is not high. Among 
the reviews, we can only mention those by 
Prof. Tyrrell of Sellar’s “Horace and tho 
Elegiac Poets,” and by Prof. Michaelis of the 


JVUlU UUU UIIO (vIllM, ttf.ao V! Cel* Ufy l Uft, .... . _ _. ” . TT* A _ s , 

expense of) the preparation of a casket and a box new edition of Murrays History of week 
of crystal iu order to deposit eorne relics of Budha Sculpture. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthkopolooical Institute.— ( Tuesday, Mai/ 10.) 
Dr. E. B. Tylou, president, in the chair.—Mrs. 
Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird) read a paper on 
“ The Ainosof Japan,” among whom she had spent 
some time in a village near Volcano Bay. It is 
doubtful whether the Amos were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Japan: they say themselves that 
they conquered and exterminated an earlier race 
who dwelt in caves. The men are strongly built 
and muscular, and their stature varies from about 
5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. The extreme hairiness 
ascribed to the Ainos applies only to the mountain 
tribes, and to the men only amongst them, the 
women, and the men of the coast tribes, not being 
more hairy than many people of other races. The 
houses are rectangular and built of wood; they nre 
all constructed on the same plan, and have a large 
window at the east end opposite the door, and two 
smaller ones in the south side, below which is the 
shelf on which the boys of the family sleep : the 
girls occupy a similar shelf on the north side of the 
room, and during the night the sleeping places are 
screened off by mats. The women are remarkable 
for their modesty, and the men are exceedingly 
gentle, »bliging, and hospitable. They are a 
religious people, and offer copious libations of mdi 
on the slightest provocation. The race is dying 
out, and will no doubt become quite extinct in the 
course of a few generations. 

Philological Society.— (Annirenary Mutiny, 
Friday, May 10.) 

H. Bhadley, Esq., president, in the chair.—Prof. 
A. S. Napier was elected president for the coming 
year, and Mr. II. Bradley was elected vice- 
president.—Mr. G. A. Schrumpf read a paper on 
“ The Place and Importance of Armenian in Com¬ 
parative Philology.” The subject was divided 
into three sections. In the first, the Armenian 
dialects and their literature, Mr. Schrumpf 
described the Krapar or old literary language, and 
the two modern literary dialects, the western and 
the eastern. He then proceeded to deal with those 
of the popular diaiects which have been studied 
hitherto—viz., the dialects of Van, Tiflis, Agoulis, 
Karabagh, Nakhitchevan on the 1'on, Achalzik, 
Zeythoun, and Poland. He expressed the hope 
that the investigation of the folk-lore of Armenia 
would bring to light some buried epic, and alluded 
to the recent discovery of tho heroic tales, David 
of Sassoun and David Mher. impersonating, accord¬ 
ing to a critic, beneficial in contrast with 
destructive strength. The second section was 
devoted to the grammatical structure of the 
language in its various dialectal forms, illustrated 
for the occasion by printed copies of a trans¬ 
literated version of the Parable of the Sower in the 
ancient Krapar, and in the two modem literary 
dialects, western and eastern. The lecturer like¬ 
wise distributed papers exhibiting the declension 
of nouns and pronouns, and the conjugation of 
verbs in the three dialects, thns facilitating the com¬ 
prehension of the philological remarks connected 
with these points. In the third section Mr. 
Schrumpf showed how tho now prevailing opinion 
gradually gained gronnd, that Armenian is a 
member of the Indo-European family of languages; 
and how, thanks to Prof. Hiibechmann, it was 
ascertained, furthermore, that it constitutes quite 
an independent group of dialects within that 
family, being distinct from Indie and Eranic, and 
exhibiting the chief European characteristics. It 
shares some of the peculiarities of Eranic and 
Slavo-Lithuanian, and thus bridges over the gap 
between the Asiatic and the European branches 
of the Aryan tongues. Mr. Schrumpf read 
letters from some of the leading Armeniets of the 
present day in confirmation of this theory. Dr. 
Eriedrich Muller, of Vienna, is inclined to assign 
Armenian to the Thracian group; while Prof. 
Sophus Bugge, of Christiania, even connects it 
with Etruscan, and thus explains many Etruscan 
words, c y., their national name Basenna, through the 
Armenian arajin, “ first,” thus ruggesting that the 
Etruscans called themselves so in opposition to the 
Italian populations subjected to their sway, in 
much the same way as the Armenians called tbem- 
1 elves hayk (Sanskrit pit!') — ‘ r , lords.”—At the 
conclusion, a number of specimens of printing 
Ijpc, caligrapby, and the Armenian periodical 


press, were exhibited, which, by their great variety 
and typographical finish, testified to a large 
amount of mental activity among the Armenians. 
—Prof. Minas Tcheraz, the newly appointed 
professor of Armenian at King's College, was 
invited by the president to comment on the lecture, 
and congratulated Mr. Schrumpf on being the only 
European Armenist who had studied not only the 
old literary language, but also its modern 
descendents, both in their eastern and western 
forms, together with a number of purely popular 
dialects. 


FINE ART. 

Handbook of Greek Archaeology: Vases, 
Bronzes, Gems, Sculpture, Terra-cottas, 
Mural Paintings, Architecture, &c. By 
A. S. Murray. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. (Johu Murray.) 

This book, the author tells us, came out of 
a course of lectures delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1887. In preparing them for publication, 
they have so far grown in his hands that he 
has ventured to issue them as a systematic 
introduction to the whole subject. He has 
done well not to obliterato all traces of their 
origin. The spoken lecture admits of an 
occasional playfulness, and demauds always 
a lucid vigour of stylo, which are excellent 
qualities in a text-book. More difficulty in 
adapting tho lectures to their new purpose 
has occurred in the matter of scale. Mr. 
Murray apologises for treating puinting 
at considerable length, and for omitting 
coins altogether. Architecture, too, is rele¬ 
gated to a short chapter at the end—a place 
hardly worthy of its central importance 
and monumental grandeur. 

Yet when we have said this, it remains 
that the volume before us is the best manual 
of the subject that has yet appeared. In¬ 
deed, it is wonderfully complete in its 
treatment. Pottery, bronzes, gems, reliefs, 
statuary, terra-cottas, painting, and archi¬ 
tecture are all passed under review, in a 
way which more than fulfils the aim 
announced in the preface, viz.: 

“ To construct a handbook of Greek archaeology 
in reliance on well-discussed and generally 
accepted truths, leaving aside the accumulation 
of details, and maintaining a constant endeavour 
to state as broadly as was in my power what 
experience has taught me to bo the leading 
features of the subject ” (p. iv.). 

No fact of importance seems omitted. Yet 
the most striking feature of the volume is 
not the great amount of information it con¬ 
tains, but rather the fresh and suggestive 
criticisms which occur on overy page. 

Here are some samples taken at random: 

‘‘The inaeander or key pattern . . . was 

evolved iu the technical processes of weaving 
or embroidery,” and “ possesses the quality of 
being effective in whatever position it may be 
placed,” &c. (pp. 32-3.) “ In gem-engraving, 
as in sculpture, no linos toll with effect but 
those which are dear, strong, and well defined; 
hence the love of animal and human forms, 
which have been moulded on the principle of 
resistance, not as in plant-life, where the 
principle of yielding plays so important a part ” 
(p. 40.) “ Any day may be seen how in Egypt 
the exceeding brightness of the sunlight, and 
the absence of what artists call atmosphere, 
combine to present any object at which one 
may look in the form of a silhouette with its 
outlines strongly marked, but with no sufficient 
indication of the details.” No wonder there¬ 


fore that “ in Egypt, a fascinating element of 
her art is to be found in the long lines of bas- 
relief” (p. 174.) 

The author has always something new to 
tell us. Thus, the restoration of the hand 
of the Olympian Hermes, as holding a bunch 
of grapes to the infant deity on his other 
arm, is not only justified by the well-known 
Pompeian wall-painting, but also by mention 
of “two terra-cottas in the British Museum ” 
(p. 280). He is fond of stimulating the 
learner to think by asking questions: as, 
why so few incised bronzes are found in 
Groece, and nearly all these at Corinth, and 
why none are earlier than 400 b.c. (p. 118); 
why so many incised bronze mirrors come 
from Etruria, and only mirror-cases from 
Greece, and why so many cistae from Pales¬ 
trina (pp. 119-129); why Etruscan artists 
preferred to give wings to their deities 
(p. 138); why Etruria, unlike Greece, was 
so fond of scarab-gems (p. 148), and so on. 
The technical methods of each art are also 
clearly given. Thus, of Phoenician glass 
(p. 18) we read : 

“ On the glass alabasti these patterns have 
been produced by first twining a coloured thread 
of gloss round the body of the vase when in a 
fused state, and then with a hook pulling these 
threads downwards at regular intervals. By 
that very simple mechanical process a result of 
admirable beauty is very frequently attained, 
especially when ... a pressure was omployed, 
which produced a ribbed appearance on the 
vase. Across these ribs the variously coloured 
threads of glass sweep with the delicacy and 
beauty of natural forms.” 

Or of the goldsmith’s work (p. 151): 

“ Tho Etruscan goldsmith produces a maeander 
by means of innumerable small globules of gold 
soldered down with infinite pains so sis to form 
the pattern. The Greek takes a fine thread of 
gold and produces the pattern in a moment. 
Wo do not say that the Greeks were not also 
minutely painstaking at an early stage of their 
course; but they found afterwards that it is a 
better principle to spare the labour of your 
hands than the labour of your brains.” 

Mr. Murray has a ready command of 
Greek literature, and he employs it with 
much skill. Witness his reference to the 
poetry of Pindar to illustrate the spirit of 
the black figure vase-painters (p. 88), his 
comparison of Apelles with the Characters 
of Theophrastus (p. 383), or of Euripides 
with the Mausoleum Frieze (p. 225). One 
reference, if I mistake not, has never been 
made before. It is to a passage of 
Pausanias (ix. 40 § 0), which tells how the 
Phocians discovered near Choeroneia the 
“ sceptre of Pelops along with much 

f old.” The fact is, says Mr. Murray, they 
ad opened some old tumulus containing 
“ Mycenaean ” remains. Being found on 
the border, the gold ornaments wore seized 
by the Phocians, who were the stronger, and 
the sceptre awarded to the Ghoeroneians. 

A number of interesting points had been 
noted for mention, but the reader must be 
left to find these out for himself. Nor can 
more be said here of the chapter on Paint¬ 
ing than that it is the best treatment of tho 
subject in our language, not only by roason 
of its careful record of facts, but from its 
sympathetic criticism. I hasten to say a 
word on Mr. Murray’s view of the date of 
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the Mycenaean culture. Here he breaks 
away from received opinions, and his views 
will challenge criticism. He is inclined to 
style the pottery and other remains of this art 
“ Argive but “ the distant places at which 
this pottery is being found are very sugges¬ 
tive of the early stage of colonisation. We 
might call this ware ‘ Colonial ’ in a sense ” 
(p. 30). He thinks the antiquity of the 
Mycenaean remains has been much exag¬ 
gerated. He distrusts the synchronisms 
upon which Egyptologists in England and 
elsewhere have laid so much stress (pp. 13, 
52). He takes care to note tho particulars 
in which the Mycenaean art is in contrast, 
rather than agreement, with the art of 
Egypt. The direct influence of Egypt upon 
early Greek art has been rated, he thinks, 
too highly. The influence was more from 
Assyria, and from Asia Minor. He doubts 
whether Phoenician trade with Greece, in 
metal vases and such like wares, began 
much before the eighth century (p. 25). 
He insists upon working steadily back from 
the earliest historic times to the prehistoric, 
to see how fur back wo can trace the 
dateable monuments of Greek skill. He 
arrives thus at the eighth century as tho 
highest point to which the stream of tradi¬ 
tion can be ascended. Again and again, 
with almost humorous iteration, he returns 
to this point, building up inductively a 
fortress of evidence which seems to challenge 
attack. Thus, to tho seventh century belongs 
the Polledrara tomb (p. 15), and the 
Cameiros pyxi» (p. 13), and the later 
Etruscan bucchero ware (p. 16). Phoenician 
glass of the Mycenaean time, found at 
lalysoa, is imitated in pottery from Bin 
Tepc, which dates from the early Lydian 
kings, circa n.c. 700 (p. 19) He questions 
our right to disconnect the “ beehive ” tombs 
from the “ shaft-tombs,” and compares both 
with the tomb of Alyattes (p. 53). A 
Mycenaean sphinx from Ialysos "answers 
very well in form to the sphinxes on painted 
vases of the end of the seventh century ” 
(p. 22). If rosettes are not a common 
ornament on Mycenaean pottery, they occur 
commonly as glass ornaments for robes in 
Mycenaean tombs (p. 26). An ivory statuette 
from Ialysos (p. 30), though Mycenaean, re- 
sombles the Bronchidaestatues of 60 0 n.c ; and 
one of Mr. Petrie’s vase-fragments, which 
he calls Aegean, and dates over a millenium 
n.c., exhibits a pattern common on black- 
figured vases of the sixth century n.c. (p. 30). 
The evidence of the early “ island ” gems 
points also the same way; they cannot be 
dissociated from Mycenaean art, and they 
must have immediately preceded the striking 
of coins (pp. 40-45). The paintings found 
at Mycenae and Tiryns are indeed “ beyond 
a doubt older than the seventh century n.c.” 
(p. 352); but the occurrence of a camel in 
one of the frescoes points rather to Phoenicia 
and Assyria than to Egypt (p. 354); and 
probably “ the immediate sources of inspira¬ 
tion for tho oldest painting in stucco in 
Greece had been the early settlers on the 
coast of Asia Minor” (p. 355)— i.e., the 
frescoes belong to the “ Colonial ” period. 
Similarly between the Tiryns bull and the 
Clazomenian sarcophagi “tho distance of 
time can hardly have been very great when 
so conventional a manner of rendering 


colours is the same in both” (p. 357). 
Though he assigns a rather later date to 
the Homeric poems than some might do 
(pp. 25, 259), yet he argues that the 
Mycenaean culture is later still: 

“Homer knew nothing of the way to build 
massive walls or vaulted tombs, he had appar¬ 
ently never heard of an engraved gem or of 
sculpture in marble, and, though he was 
acquainted with the movement of the potter’s 
wheel, it is not to be gathered from that fact 
that painted vases existed in his time and to 
his knowledge ” (p. 23). 

More than all, the author urges that the 
Mycenaean vases are later in style than the 
geometric, as the painter shows no horror 
tacui (p. 30). At the same time he acutely 
remarks that peculiarities of style may be 
developed, and older styles may linger later 
in date, in regions more remote (pp. 9, 28). 
He urges that the history of vase-painting 
—itself an invention peculiar to Greece— 
was one continuous evolution (pp. 23 foil.). 

The effect of the writer’s arguments is 
somewhat weakened by being scattered up 
and down a Handbook. They comprise 
so many ingenious observations that they 
deservo to be marshalled in due order in a 
separate essay, in which the arguments of 
the other side (which space excludes from 
tho Handbook) might have been examined 
in their turn. Mr. Murray inclines to con¬ 
nect the art of Mycenae with the age of the 
Tyrants (pp. 57, 352). His view shall be 
given in his own words : 

“ We speak of Oriental influence in Greece as 
if it had been quite casual—had come un¬ 
solicited. AVe forget that from tho ninth to 
the sixth centuries n.c., Greece was largely 
under the rule of men of great energy and 
talent for government, whom it was usual to 
style tyrants, and of whom one at least, 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, is known to 
have taken as his model an Oriental despot, 
with armies of workmen, whom ho kept 
employed in colossal undertakings, such as 
piercing a tunnel through a hill.” 

Then, after connecting the Lion-gate of 
Mycenae and the Mycenaean gems with the 
same period, he proceeds : 

“ Is it possible, then, that the colossal walls of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, tho huge vaulted tombs of 
Myconao, Orchomenos, and elsewhere, were 
the work of the tyrants of which we read so 
much and know so little r" If it were so, w'e 
should be able to follow the stream of Greek 
art backward without interruption to a power¬ 
ful source in an age of great popular activity ” 
(p. 178). 

A word must be said of the illustrations. 
They are numerous and well chosen, and 
mostly quite new. They are of various 
kinds: we have woodcuts, plain and 
coloured, “process” blocks, and autotypes. 
One or two are rather coarse in quality 
(e.g., figs. 69, 73, 83); but the rest are 
admirable: notably, the lovely incised 
bronze on p. 124, the cameo of Julia and 
Livia which forms tho frontispiece, the 
cameo of Julia alone on p. 160, the Hermes 
of Olympia (pi. xviii.), and the “ Theseus” 
and “ Fates ” of the Parthenon (plates xvi.- 
xvii.). In the last two the degree and 
incidence of the light have been carefully 
studied, so as to contrast the sunshine 
dawning upon tho nude Theseus with the 
cold shimmer of the moonlight upon the 


draped female group. On these figures 
some striking criticisms will be found on 
pp. 269-273. E. L. Hicks. 


THE RICHARD FISHER PRINT SALE. 

Monday, which was the first day of the Fisher 
Print Sale—of the later days of which we shall 
speak next week—was devoted principally to 
the dispersion of works by the German Little 
Masters, the study of whose work in England 
—not even yet by any means so extensive as it 
should be—is due in considerable measure to 
the publication of Mr. AV. B. Scott’s volume in 
which their characteristics aro fairly marked, 
and to the existence of the Bev. AV. J. Lottie’s 
charming little catalogue of one of their num¬ 
ber—and of one of the most prolific of them— 
nans Sebald Bcham. Aldegrevers, Altdorfers, 
and works by both of the Behams (though 
Bartel was less adequately represented than 
Sebald) were present at tho sale on Monday ; 
and though the prices of their prints would 
not seem to be high, in the sense that the pur¬ 
chase of a few of them does not represent any 
considerable outlay, it was yet considered that 
their value showed no sign of diminishing. The 
person unfamiliar with their work must be 
asked to remember that it is generally of 
excessively small scale—hardly larger than the 
impressions from nielli —and again, that much 
of the best of it deals with ornament rather 
than with dramatic subject; and ornament, be it 
remembered, is a branch of art which cannot 
appeal to the many. On Monday, an impres¬ 
sion of the “ Lucretia” of Bartel Beham sold 
for £ 4, and an obviously weak impression of 
the beautiful composition and rare print known 
as “Fight of Naked Men” for £2 10s. By 
Bartel Beham likewise “The Fight for the 
Stondard ” fetched £4, and the lovely and 
spirited “ Vignette with Four Cupids ” £4 4s., 
Messrs. Deprez and Gutekunst having, we 
believe, acquired it on behalf of the British 
Museum. The greatest price fetched by any 
German Little Master was £17 10s., which was 
paid by Mr. Noseda for the extraordinarily 
rare “ Madonna with the Sleeping Child ”— 
Hans Sebnld Bebam’s—which Mr. Loftie, in 
his Catalogue, described from this very 
impression, which Mr. Bichard Fisher had 
long cherished. A few other examples of 
Sebald Beham we will now mention. Deprez 
and Gutekunst were the purchasers, for £5 10s., 
of the “ Madonna and Child with the Parrot 
and Mr. Davidson, for £7 15s., of the “ Labours 
of Hercules.” The first state of “ Good For¬ 
tune ” fell to Messrs. Deprez and Gutekunst’s 
bid of £3. “ Death Surprising a AVornan in her 

Sleep” fetched £3 12s. ; a fine impression of 
“Tho Buffoon and Two Couples,” £5; and a 
charming impression of the “ Ornament with a 
Cuirass and two Cupids,” £3 10s. Apart from 
the work of the German Little Masters, there 
were two or three very notable examples of 
Jacopo Barbarj, the Master of the Caduceus. 
His noble “ Mars and Venus ”—an impression 
from the De Vries and Hawkins collections— 
sold for no less than £76. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Next week there will be on view, at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Savile-row. a 
choice collection of pictures by masters of the 
Netherlandish and allied schools of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. 

AVe may also mention that an exhibition of 
about 300 drawings by the late Louisa Mar¬ 
chioness of AVaterford will be open during the 
whole of next week, during the afternoon, at 
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8, Carlton-house-terrace. This lady’s work 
has received the highest praise, for its artistic 
feeling and lovely colour, not only from Mr. 
Ruskm but also from our foremost professional 
artists. 

There is just now to be seen, in the gallery 
of Messrs. Vincent Robinson & Co., in Wiginore- 
street, a collection of Persian carpets and rugs, 
which, apart from their intrinsic beauty, supply 
a history of the art of carpet-weaving in 
Persia from the sixteenth century downwards. 
The chief attraction is a carpet of unusual 
dimensions, and in perfect preservation, which 
shows by an inscription that it was made for 
the mosque at Ardebil in 1335 A.n. By way 
of introduction to the catalogue, a paper—mis¬ 
named a monograph—has been printed, which 
Mr. E. Stebbing read before the Art Workers’ 
Guild last December. 

Two representations of Tableaux Vivants, in 
aid of the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
were given last Thursday and Friday at Queen’s 
Gate Hall. The tableaux were appropriately 
designed to illustrate, by means of a series of 
historical scenes, the progress of ornamental 
needlework from the eighth century n.c. down 
to the present period. The Countess of Cotten- 
ham and Mrs. Tyssen Amherst arranged the 
various pictures; they were exceedingly happy 
in some of the subjects selected, and the wholo 
Beries certainly formed a very comprehensive 
survey. The grouping was undertaken by the 
portrait-painter, Herr Herman Schmischen, 
who also assisted Lady William Cecil in design¬ 
ing the dresses—a work which, though by no 
means easy, was most conscientiously carried 
out with regard to the different epochs repre¬ 
sented. A realistic touch of local colour was 
given to each picture by the simple yet effective 
scenery painted by the Misses Tyssen Amherst. 

M. Salomon Reinacii lias reprinted from 
the I!cvite Ar /iri’/oi/it/iie (Paris: Leroux) his 
“Chroniquo d’Orient ” for 1N90, being the 
twenty-fourth of these invaluable summaries of 
the'results of archaeological research in Greece 
and the Levant. All the former ones have 
been collected into o volume, which was 
reviewed in the Academy of November 14,1891. 
At one time ho had thought of discontinuing 
his enterprise, in favour of the French School 
at Athens ; but wo are not surprised to find that 
he has decided to preserve his critical independ¬ 
ence, which is specially noticeable in his 
comments upon English and German books. 
While the bulk of the work is, of course, con¬ 
cerned with Greece proper, the survey also 
extends over Egypt, Palestine, and the Hittite 
question. 

THE STAGE. 

MR. IIENDERSOn’s “ AOATITA.” 

Tjte matinee given on Tuesday, as tho first 
of a series of the same play at the Criterion, 
stands out most clearly, not only from the 
performance of the dilettante who by hook 
or by crook has gained audience for his 
production, and from that of the faddist 
who comes in upon the crest of some 
obscure and puny ripple of what is called 
by its admirers “ modern thought,” but, 
almost as distinctly, from that of the ac¬ 
cepted playwright whose work is on con¬ 
ventional lines and whose preoccupation it 
is to consider the requirements of the 
manager who commissions his piece, and 
the players who play in it, and the varied 
tastes of Bohemian and bourgeois who fre¬ 
quent the entertainment. Mr. Henderson 
is a writer who has won bis spurs on better 


ground than the theatre; for, in the work 
on which the present drama is founded, 
while he grappled with the artistic difficul¬ 
ties of narrative fiction, he had, at the same 
time, the artistic advantage of expressing 
himself in a field in which, for the mere 
mechanical needs of a playhouse, expres¬ 
sion is never fettered nor thought warped. 
From the novelist perhaps—though not 
necessarily in the adaptation of a novel, 
quite as likely in a work which from the 
beginning is intended for the stage—shall 
we be likely to get the play that, with all 
its technical deficiencies, will appeal the 
most to the serious student of literature, 
who is likely also to bo too broad-minded j 
an observer of life to put up with the con¬ 
ventionalism on the oiio hand, the crudity 
and exaggeration on the other, which are 
wont to appear eminently satisfactory to the 
average visitor in the dress-circle. 

“ Agatha” cannot pretend to achieve, and 
probably does not aim at, any singular 
novelty of invention. It commends itself to 
a healthy taste by its possession of the 
hotter virtues of truth to human character, 
of literary distinction, of the dexterous 
management of a theme which, if, at this 
late time of day, it were new at all, 
would hardly have a chance of boing 
important. The theme chosen is the 
situation that arises when a man, married 
to a woman who is really devoted to him, is 
found to be under the spell of another 
woman. What shall be done with this 
sufficiently common difficulty ? Shall it be 
met on the wife’s part by the exhibition of 
an ugly and degrading jealousy—which 
reduces her at the least to the level of her 
rival, when her rival is of the lowest— or 
by a maintenance of sweetness, charity, and 
justice, whereby the husband may become 
aware, when this storm is overpast (if 
storm there really be) what is the greatness 
of hor claim, and what her intrinsic attrac¬ 
tiveness ? Agatha is of a nature to answer 
that question only in the nobler way. The 
struggle—as she views it—in her husband’s 
mind is a struggle between right and 
wrong. To oppose, to thwart, or to upbraid 
him, would only be to turn that problem of 
the soul into a vulgar contest between ono 
woman and another. There in a word is 
the main theme, and there the solution of 
it. It is, of courso, enriched with many 
incidents which we do not require to 
narrate. It is mado beautiful by pathos. 
And it is relieved by humour. 

In his cast, at the Criterion Theatre, Mr. 
Henderson has been both fortunate and 
wise. The very life of tho piece is Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, as one John Dow, an 
American, who can be “ only an American,” 
but who possesses somehow a fund of good 
sense sufficient to equip say half-a-dozen of 
our own “ hard headed ” north countrymen, 
and enough delicacy of foeling to furnish 
forth with refinement a whole effete Italian 
aristocracy. This part, humorous and yet 
serious, amusing and sympathetic, is played 
by Mr. Wyndham with his utmost co rdiality 
of manner, with all his naturalness, with his 
deepest bonhomie, and with every possible 
resource of stage effect which his experience 
puts at his command. The part itself 
reminds one of those which the younger 


and greater Dumas, and to some extent 
Emile Augier, and to some extent indeed 
French tradition, hare been in the habit of 
introducing to assist in the machinery of 
action, to be an intelligent “ chorus,” to be 
at the same time a helpful instrument. Mr. 
Wyndham’s is a breezy creation, apt too 
to sustain the play in its most difficult 
moments; and with Mr. Wyndham is 
associated Miss Mary Moore, who plays 
with charm, and with delicate comedy, tho 
character of a young Italian girl of excellent 
family, who becomes the betrothed of Mr. 
Dow, of Boston. The mother of this young 
woman, the Comtessa Faviola, is played by 
Miss Rose Leclercq with her customary 
grace and authority: the connexion of this 
Comtessa with the main theme of the piece 
being that she watches, but is powerless 
to avert, the fascination which Mercede 
da Vigno exercises over Filippo. Mercede 
is played by Miss Olga Nethersole, with 
touches of nature and of unquestioned 
dramatic power ; and Mr. Henderson, be it 
noted, has not been so unfair to this woman 
as to deny her such sympathy as may bo 
called forth by the genuineness of her 
devotion to her child. She is, in intention, 
if not in fact, more erring than Filippo : 
she is of a lower nature; but she has yot 
her human qualities—to the Dalilah of M. 
Feuillet she does not approximate, though 
she is markedly below the erring woman of 
M. Zola’s great Page d'Amour. 

Filippo himself is played adequately and 
earnestly by Mr. Lewis Waller; and Colonel 
da Vigno—Mercede’s husband, who has 
been saved by Filippo on tho battle-field— 
is entrusted to Mr. Herbert Waring, who 
acquits himself by no means ill. A certain 
Signor Sebasti — Filippo’s secretary, for 
Filippo is a diplomatist by profession—is 
enacted by Mr. Laurence Cautley; and to 
the charming little Miss Minnie Terry, who 
grows apace by-the-by — for she has in¬ 
creased by “tho altitude of a cliopine ”— is 
given the part of Mercede’s only child, tho 
boy whom she loves. Our last word is for 
the completely satisfactory exponent of 
Agatha’s graces and refinement, and of her 
moral enlightenment and elevation—Miss 
Winifred Emery. Never has Miss Emery 
been better or more suitably employed— 
within the limits natural to her talent and 
her personality—and never has her art more 
admirably seconded those natural gifts which, 
in the representation of a character like 
Agatha’s—a character of being rather than 
of doing—are the foundation of the wholo 
matter. The “ embodiment,” if I may say 
so—for “ performance ” it hardly seemed— 
was one of very delicate beauty. Mr. 
Henderson’s dignified and interesting and 
sensitively written play will find itself, of 
course, in possession of an honourable 
future. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 


MASCAGNI'S “ L'AMICO FRITZ.' 


To make a reputation is one thing: to main¬ 
tain it another. Ilow does Signor Mascagni’s 
second opera compare with his first ? That is 
a question which, of course, at once suggests 
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itself, but one to which a direct answer can 
scarcely be given; for beyond the fact that 
Santuzza and Suzel are both maidens of low 
degree, and in love, there is little in common be¬ 
tween “ La Cavalleria Rusticana” and “L’Amico 
Fritz”: the first was all storm and stress, the 
second is all purity and peace. In opera now¬ 
adays one looks for some tragic tale, and love 
in a village with a happy denouement seems a 
trifle tame. The pleasing story of M. M. 
Erckmann-Chatrian does not offer sufficient 
variety of incident, neither are the situations 
sufficiently strong for a three-act opera. Signor 
Mascagni has, however, treated his pastoral 
theme with taste and judgment; and if his 
dramaticpower, oneof his strong points, has been 
somewhat fettered, his musical gifts, have dis¬ 
played themselves more fully. ‘ ‘ L’Amico Fritz ’ ’ 
is, indeed, full of graceful melody and delicate 
colouring. The music is nearly always appro¬ 
priate to the situation and the sentiment; but 
still, as in Suzel’s song in the first act, and in 
the duet of the third act, it attracts too much 
attention per ae. There is something exceed - 
ingly perplexing about Mascagni: he has felt 
the influence of Wagner sufficiently to aim at 
truthfulness of expression, and to make tone 
and word agree ; but the traditions of Italian 
opera have a strong hold on him, and it is 
difficult to say how he will succeed in amal¬ 
gamating the two. That he has not committed 
himself to the system of representative themes 
shows discretion and, perhaps, strength of 
mind; of late it has grown much in fashion 
among composers of the second rank, and 
they have, in consequence, achieved formality, 
the very thing which Wagner tried to avoid. 
Mascagni seems, indeed, to hold off from the 
system just where its application would have 
proved most appropriate—viz., in the Prelude, 
which is of very light structure. 

In the first act the principal features are 
the “flower” song of Suzel and the weird 
Gipsy violin solo (played by Mr. Carrodus 
behind the scenes). In the second act the 
“Cherry Duet” is the grand moment: it has 
been talked about ever since the work was pro¬ 
duced in Italy, and it certainly deserves its 
reputation; there is something peculiarly soft 
and southern about the melodies, the effect 
of which is greatly enhanced by delicate 
scoring. The scene which follows between 
Suzel and the Rabbi, when the match-maker 
tests the girl’s feelings towards his friend Fritz, 
is quaint, but coming after the sensation 
number is scarcely able to produce its full effect. 
The close, however, when the maiden bursts 
into tears, is highly effective. In the last 
act there is another duet, and a solo for 
Fritz, both of dramatic excellence, but the 
actual close of the opera is not strong. 

The performance was excellent. Mme. Calve 
impersonated tho happy heroine with marked 
success. Signorina Giulia Ravoglia played the 
small role of Beppe with much character, but 
the part itself seems an unnecessary addition to 
the play. Signor de Lucia as Fritz, and M. 
Dufricho as the Rabbi, sang well. The piece 
was carefully mounted. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted. The encores during the evening 
were no doubt pleasing to the vocalists, but if 
Sir Augustus Harris would set his face against 
them, ho would render true service to art: tho 
interruptions to ihc piece were quite dis¬ 
tressing. 

J. S. SlU'DLOCK. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. Emile Sauhet, Sainton’s successor at tho 
Royal Academy of Music, commenced a series 
of Violin Recitals last Thursday week at St. 
Jen is’s Hall. The programme opened with 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F (Op. 69, No. 1), 


and of this a sound and artistic reading was 
given by the concert-giver, supported by 
Messrs. Cathie, Kreuz, and Whitehouse. M. 
Sauret displayed his skill in an Ernst Concerto 
and other pieces. Miss E. Florence was the 
vocalist, and Herr Lutter the pianist. 

The Historical Recital given by J. H. Bona- 
witz at Princes’ Hall last Saturday was altogether 
a new departure. To illustrate the progress of key¬ 
board music during four centuries was no easy 
task; and it was perhaps still more difficult for 
Mr. E. F. Jacques to describe that progress, 
and offer comments on the music of the various 
periods, but with a few well-chosen words 
he managed to both instruct and interest 
his audience. The early organ and harpsi¬ 
chord periods were successfully compassed, 
making certain allowances for the instru¬ 
ments on which Mr. Bonawitz played. 
But when the great pianoforte composers came 
under notice, Mr. Jacques talked less, and Mr. 
Bonawitz played more : it became practically 
a pianaforte recital. Mr. Bonawitz need not 
have given the Appassionata of Beethoven ; it 
is played over and over again during the season, 
and a mention of the work would have sufficed 
—at any rate for a London audience. What 
was the Mendelssohn-Liszt transcription which 
concluded the programme intended to illustrate ? 
Surely not the progress of music. M. Bonawitz 
plays the music of Haydn and Mozart with 
taste. 

M. J. Slivinski gave his second Piano¬ 
forte Recital at St. James’B Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. The Beethoven C minor variations 
were played in a sound and intelligent manner. 
In a Chopin selection, including the Fantaisie 
in F minor and some short pieces, the tone 
was hard, and the phrasing often jerky. In 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, M. Slivin¬ 
ski gave several proofs of his strong fingers, 
but the noise was unpleasant; some of the 
variations, especially the minor one before the 
Finale, were, however, admirably rendered. In 
the second part of his programme the composer 
seemed more at home: bravura pieces by 
Rubinstein and Liszt were performed with 
wonderful skill and elan. He also received 
much applause for a graceful “Intermezzo” 
of Paderewski, and Henselt’s “ Si oiseau 
j’etais.” 

On the same afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Oudin 
gave their second Vocal Recital at Princes’ 
Hall. The programme included two recent 
songs by Grieg, well interpreted by Mrs. 
Oudin; and M. Oudin again won success with 
the 'same composer’s “ Ein Schwan,” with effec¬ 
tive songs by Hervey, and especially with 
Shield’s “ The Thom.” 

Sir Augustus Harris’s first Operatic Concert 
took place at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. From a long programme, inter¬ 
preted by vocalists of well-known name, we 
would single out Mme. Eames’s artistic reading 
of the “ Voi lo Sapete o Mamma,” from the 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli’s fine rendering of Meyerbeer’s 
“ Figlio mio.” Messrs. Dufriche, Montariol, 
and Planyon sang with success, though the 
last-named was not in his best voice. M. Tividar 
Nachez played violin solos. 

Tho Westminster Orchestral Society gave a 
successful concert on Wednesday evening. A 
Nottumo for orchestra, composed by Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, was produced. It is 
graceful and flowing both in thematic material 
and treatment, and the scoring is refined. Miss 
Fanny Davies played Schumann’s Concerts! tick 
in a sympathetic manner. The vocalists were 
Miss Mary Stiven and Mr. W. II. Cummings. 
The former has a contralto voice of excellent 
quality. 
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the boat rag-made paper. 

A superfine Edition is also in preparation, printed on 
the Queen’s Printers’ new India paper. 

Cloth, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

THE VARIORUM EDITION of the 
APOCRYPHA 

With Various Renderings and Readings from the beat 
Authorities. 

By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE PSALTER with COMMENTARY. 

From “ The Teacher's Prayer-book.” 

By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 

(Sire sj by 7 bv 1 inches.; Printed in two characters: the 
Psalter in English type ; the Commentary in Long Primer type. 
Prices : 3s. 6d. to Ife. Gd. 

THE BIBLE’ STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 

Cloth boards, red edges, demy 8vo, 3a. 0 d. each Volume. 

No. 1. 

THE FOUNDATIONS of the BIBLE: 

Studies in Old Testament Criticism. 

By Canon <*IRDLE3TONE, M.A., 

•* A book of exceeding breadth of learning, and quite ex¬ 
ceptional value.”— Lit-rat >j ( 'Kxr-Kman. 

“A mine of strength to the holders of the ancient faith.” 

($/obr, 

Vo. 2. 

THE LAW in the PROPHETS. 

By Professor LEATHES, D.D., Prebendary of 8t. Paul’s. 
" A careful work.”— Chorrh fltiirw. 

“ Most valuable .”—Church Timn. 

THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK. 

By the Bight Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 

And a Olonary by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 

.Veit* Edition. 

Numerous Edition*. Prices from 3 h. 6d. 

Also may be had in superior styles of binding. 

The School Edition, without the < ommeotary on Psalter and 
the (iloesarv, price 2s. 6d. 

n- ‘od „f,itr Bool,: th 

EYRE & 8POTTI8WOODE, 

London: Great New Street. E C.; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Cooper Union, New York. 


The Antotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Us process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, 4a, apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotypo process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainaborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pcttie. R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; Spring, ’’ by Herbert Draper,4c., 4c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and irom Nature, can be seer, a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

I* remarkable for IU display of Copies of celebrated Worka by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, .Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Colle- lions at Buckingham Palace and WindsorCastle. 

Ali'iims of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
sru easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

1 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. Edited by ERNEST E. BAKER, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

CALENDAR OF THE HALLIWELL- PHILLIPPS 
COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. 

So'IES AS1) ul E/IIES. —“ Under the siinervimon of Hr. Ennt Rib., pas _» * 1 — ... . 



< -^ r t , °r a tion, ere_rtiH awaiting a^purchMOT'at*tbe"reserved i ESiimum^^c^ O £10 , 0ft^ The*dklenda^wer 

which many a Bhakeapcumn student’s month will water, is carefully sub-indexed ” p ’ roe calendar, o\er 

THE TIMES.—" Mr. Ernest B Baker has now reprinted and published the Calendar in an enlanred form, no doubt in the 
expectation that the publication will lead to the fulfilment of the aincere wish he expresses in h1?preface ’• that this resile 
naUonM c°UeeUon of Ehakespeuean deeds, books, and illustrations may find a permknent home in the Mtive Und of thJ 
great dramatist. Every Englishman must entertain the same wish, and desire its speedy fulfilment ■ and in any case the 
publication of the Calendar must prove a boon to every student of Shakespeare.” ‘’“ uy 1 ’ ““ m case *“* 

_ London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

J. J. JUSSERA XD’S NEW BOOK. 

A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT 

of CHARLES n. LE COMTE DE COMINGES. Edited from hie un¬ 
published correspondence. Ten portraits (five being Heliogravures). Demy 8vo 
cloth, gilt, 12s. ’ 

[AI .-0 a limited Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japan paper, price £1 Is. each.) Just Ready. 

THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS.-NEW VOLUME. 

A. THIERS By Paul de Remusat. Translated 

by MELVILLE B. ANDER80N. Heliogravure Front. Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_London: T. FISHER UNW I N, Pater noster Square, E.C. 

THE THINKER: 

A HEY IEW of WORLD-WIDE CIIRISTIAX THOEOUT. 

For JUNE. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 

THE SURVEY of THOUGHT. 

Liberty of Conscience—Tlie Tell el-Amarna Tablets—Record* of 
the Pa*t. Vol. V —Inttpimt'on—The Smctitied Believer and 
Children Born Holy—The HUtoric and the Ideal Christ-Science 
and Faith. 

BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 

The Feast of Purim and the Book'of Esther. By Rev. I’. Hay 
Hunter. 

Noah’s Flood—The History of the Flood. By Rev. J. Mag tins 
Mello, M.A . F.G 8 , Ac. 

Mr. Moulton’s Zoroaster and IsracL By Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills, 
lion. M A., Oxford. 

EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 

The Ninetieth Psalm. By Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 
Part II. 

" We shall lx* like Him." By Iter. \V. A. Challacoinbe, B.A. 

The Ctm»erv:tti»m of tlie '* Sermon on the Mount." By Rev. George 
Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.It.S.E. 

8(1 ENTIF1C THOUGHT. 

The Possibility of Miracles and Science. By Rev. W. D. Thomson, 
M.A. 

THE BOOK CRITIC. 

Natural Theology. By J. Ivemch. D.D. 

The Firm Foundation of the Christian Faith. By J. Iverach, D.D. 
Village Sermons. By J. F. Valliugs, SI.A. 

CURRENT ENGLISH THOUGHT. 

The Church of Eugland and the True Rule of Faith. 

CURRENT ASIER1CAN THOUGHT. 

The Evolution of Christianity. The A 'etc Vo,k World. 

Genuineness of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. The 1‘n«byttnan ani Reformed 
Red tc. 

CURRENT GERMAN THOUGHT. Edited by Rev. Prof. J. K. Banks. 
A (ierinan Critic on Dr. Cheyne's Hampton Lecture. By Dr. E. 
KauUsch 

The Ground of Cliristian ('ertalnty. Dr. llaupt Criticised. 

The Present State of Religious Thought in Great Britain. By Dr. 
Carl Clemen. 

The Christian Idea of God's Kingdom. By Dr. L. Lcmme, Bonn. 
CURRENT FRENCH THOUGHT. Edited by Rev. .1. Willcock, B.D. 

Prophets: Ancient and Modern. By F. lb l’ressense. 

CURRENT SWISS THOUGHT Edited by Rev..I Willcock, B D. 
The l>4«ctrinc of the Mediatorial Offices of the Saviour. By P. 
Lobhtein. 

The Doctrinal Authority of Jesus Christ. By A. Berthoud. 
SUNDAY IN CHURCH. By Rev. William Clarkson, B.A. 

SUNDAY IN SCHOOL The International Lesson. 

_ Jamkh Nimu:t A Co., 21. Berners Street. W. _ __ 

LVASTERN and WESTERN REVIEW. 

■—a IP-* pp. royal hvo. I’rice ski. 

XT'A STERN and WESTERN REVIEW. 

JLLi JUNE Number Now Ready. 

Full of readable matter. 

I?ASTERN and WESTERN REVIEW. 

J —J To be had at all Bookstalls, Booksellers’, 4c. 

TP ASTERN and WESTERN REVIEW. 

mil June Number Contains :— 

THE TWO HEMISPHERES: England to America. A l’oem. By 
D. CiiRivm: Mi’krav. 

THE TWO CAPITALS of Armenia.—II. The Patriarchate of Etch- 
miaziu. By J. Tn sodom v. Bknt. 

CHRONICLES of CORSICA. By General Sir F. J. Uoldsmip. 

DAYS in TURKEY. By Miss Emily A. Rkhinos. 

THE CENTRAL ASIAN SWITZERLAND. By Charles Johnson. 
HISTORY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 181M8I2. 

IlEEYAII: t^ueen of Silhuland. A Novel. By H. E. 

A MAN of GENIUS. New Serial Story. By Henry MiUR.vv. 

THE PAINTERS DAUGHTER. Short Story. By E. M. Edmonds. 
KISMET. Short Story. By Cuahles Edwahds. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS—Notes of the Month—Eastern A flail’s and 
Western Reviewers—Jottings—Gleanings—ludex to Literature on 
the East. 

OriKEs: 21 and 22, Firnival Street, London, E.C. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, Vol. I., price 10s. tfd. 

THE TEACHING of JESUS. Trans¬ 
it JJr t oiT , So«y,HSdX“rg of Hi!,s u ”"" c, ‘ »""• ,, a - 

“ The most imi>ortant contribution yet made to Biblical Theology.” 

.. , , , Expositor. 

Now ready, in demy 8vo, prioe 10a 8d. 

COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL’S 

., j EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. By Rev. John Mactueuson, 
M.A. 

Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6s. «d. 

THE BIBLE, the CHURCH, and the 

,, , r ,^LASON : the Three Great Fountains of Divine Authority. By 
Prof. C. A. Briuo.h, D.D. 

Now ready, for June. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

Monthly, Sixpence. 

Contents :-Notes of Recent Exposition, by the Editor-The Failure 
of the Revised 'era ion, by Bishop Wcstcott-How Paul Preached the 
(•ospel in tonnth, by Professor W. F. Slater, Didsbury—The Old Te*t 
*•* tlie Light of the Literature of Assyria aud Babylonia, by T. G. 
Pinches, Bntish Museum—Contributed Notes, by Right Hon. W. E. 
GUnUtone, Proftaaor Sauday, Professor Swete, and othera-Studics in 
Ihiradise Lost" by Mary A. Woods, v lifton College-The Study of 
Theology in British Baptist Colleges, by President Culross aud Pro¬ 
fessor J. T Marshall—The LiteraryTable, 4c , 4c. 

Edinburgh : T. 4 T. Clark, 38, George Street. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton. Kent 4 Co. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

RKBECK BA 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


N K, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

•TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly halanceawhen not drawn below £iou. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINOS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small suras oc 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrovt ManAger. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMAN 4CK. with full particulars, post free ou 
application. Francis Uavkkbcrokt, Manager. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY G. R. PARKIN. 


Ready next week, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION: the Problem of 


National Unity. By G. It. PARKIN. Crown 8vo. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The WITNESS of HERMAS totheFOUR GOSPELS 


By C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St.John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 4to, buck¬ 
ram, 7s. 6d. Net. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 

Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12a. 61. 

THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. 

The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By BROOKE FOS3 WESTCOTT. D.D , 
D.O.L , Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 

SPECTA TOIL — 11 A contribution to our knowledge of St. John which no student of theology 
can afford to pass by.” 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

Now ready, New Edition, crown 8vo, 10 1 . 6d. 

RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 

By J. P. MAHAFFY. Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

This Edition has been core fully mused, and a new chapter but hm i added. 

BY A NEW WRITER. 

Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

PHAON and SAPPHO, and NIMROD. 

Two Dramas. By JAMES DRYDEN HOSKEN. 

NEW BOOK BY FRANCIS PABKMAN. 

Now ready, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 

A HALF CENTURY of CONFLICT. 

By FRANCI 1 PARK HAN, Author of Pinner < of Franco in th9 New World,” &3. 

A n> >v dicisam of Mr. Francis Park man's yrc »' work upon th r rr’atiom of France and Enylan l 
in .V. cth America. The new vidimus Ji't the yap between " Fount Frontenac ” and “ Montcalm and 
Wolf'” no that the scries n»w forms n continuous hi dory of th* efforts of France to occupy and 
control the American Continent. Like the rest of the scries, the new work is found'd on original 
documents. 

NEW VOLUMES of the CHEAPER RE-I3SUE of “ The GOLDEN TREASURY BERIE9.” 
Now ready, 18mo, doth, each 2a. 6d. net. 

KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited by Professor P. T. PALGRAVE. 

THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. 

Translated into English, with an Analysis and Notes, by JOHN LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
M.A., and DAVID JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A. 

ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Chosen and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL D. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Now ready, Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

HOGAN, M.P.: A Novel. 

By the Author of “Flittcra, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” ** Christy Carew,” Ac. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

Now ready, Globe 8vo, 8«. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 

COLONIES. By GEORGE M. DAWSON, LI D., F.R.8 , Assistant-Director Geo¬ 
graphical Survey of Canada; an-i ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, ALA., Carlton 
College, Melbourne. With Illustrations. 

A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

Now ready, Fcp. bvo, doth, 3s. fid. 

ELEMENTS of PHYSIOS. 

By C. E. FESSENDEN, Principal of the Collegiate Institute, Peterborough, Ontario. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in CLASSICAL 

and MEDIEVAL TIMES, their ART and TECHNIQUE. By J. HENR'V 
MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and 

WEIGHT STANDARDS. By WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A., Profesw of Greek in 
Queen’s College. Cork, late Fdlow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Deiny 
8vo, with Dlustrations, 16s. Net. 

” The learned author applies the comparative method of investigation with great skill an l 
thoroughness to a problem which has long perplexed numismatists and metrologists .”—Tim s 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. The Text edited in 

accordance with Modern Criticism, by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
Collage, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. fid. 

A TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL THEORY 

of ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. LOVE, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 2 vols. Vol. I., now ready, 12s. 

A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS 

of a COMPLEX VARIABLE. By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D., F.R 8 , Fellowof Trinity 
C allege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. [ In the press. 

SOLUTIONS to the EXAMPLES in a TREATISE 

on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By S. L. LONEY, M.A , late Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A CLASSIFIED INDEX to the LEONINE, 

OEI. Y8IAN. and GREGORIAN SACIIAMENTABIES. according to the TEXT of 
MUIIATORI’8 LITURGIA HOKANA VETU8. By H. A. WILSON, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Be. Net. 

THE SOMERSET RELIGIOUS HOUSES. By 

W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, B.A., LL.B., Peterhouse, Cambridge. (Prince Consort 
Dissertation, 1890.) Crown 8vo, 10s 6 J. [Camuridgk IIistokical Essays. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 

SUBJECT FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR, DECEMBER, 1892. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books XI. & XU 

With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 a. 

SUBJECT FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, SENIOR, DECEMBER, 1S92. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Book VI. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Appendices, by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 

OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. With 

P.ngli.sh Notes and Various Readings, by the Rev. LAUNCELOT D. DOWDALL, 
LL.B , B.D., Christ Church, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

CORNEILLE.—POLYEUCTE. With Introduction 

and Notes, by E. G. W. BltAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Fh.D., University Lecturer in French. 

In the pt '*'. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 892, JUNE, 1882, price Is., contains 

1. EON OB8TNO. By F. Msrion Crawford. 5. A LIGHT O’ CARGLEN. By Alexander 

(haptera XIII.—XIV. | Gordon. 

2. SOME GREAT BIOGRAPHIES. By , 8. LORI) BEAUPBEY. By IlenTy James. 

George Haintebury. Conclusion. 

3. THE LEGEND of LAI WATER HALL. 7. LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 

By Aithur Morrison. 8. THE STRANGER in the HOUSE. 

4. FRENCH GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. By Mra. 

Sundford. 


SCHILLER. — GESCHICHTE des DREISSIG- 

JAnRIGEN KRIEG6. Buch ELL With Introduction, Notes, and Map, by KARL 
HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German. 3s. 

” Forms an important addition to the facilities of the English student who wishes to learn 

German.Dr. Breul has done everything that can be expected from an editor to facilitate 

the reading of the book and to give the reader the greatest amount of benefit.It cannot but 

prove a valuable addition to our German school literature.”— Glasyow Herald. 


New Volume of ihe Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For JUNE, 1892, piice (Id., contains:-* 


1. TRE RIGHT HON. the EARL of 

ROSEBERY. Fruit. 

2. THE EARL of ROSEBERY. HcmyW. 

Lncr. 

3. A PA ol-A NT of THAMES POETS. 

E. J. Altiliken. 

4. RECOLLECTIONS of EPSOM and the 

DERBY. •• Vigilant,’’* the Spoilsman. 
Illustrated by F. G. Kitten and E. J. 
Sullivan. 

6. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. (To be 
Continued.) W. E. Norris. Illustrated 
by L. Leslie Brooke. 


6. THE MIDLAND RAILWAY LOCO¬ 

MOTIVE WORKS at DERBY. 
Charles Henry J ones. Illustrated from 
Official Photograph#. 

7. DUN8TER and its CASTLE. Graham 

Wallas. Illustrated by E. W. Cbarlton. 

8. CHURCH MUSIC and CONGREGA¬ 

TIONAL 81NGING. The Hon. 
Edward P. Thesiger, C.B. 

9. CANDLE-MAKING. Joseph Hatton. 

Illustrated by W. H. Margetnon. 

10. EVENING. Lady Lindsay. Illustrated 
by E. J. Brewtnall, R.W.8. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


THE BOOK of EZEKIEL. By the Rev. A. B. 

DAVIDSON, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the New 
College, Edinburgh. 6s. 

“The only good English Commentary .”—Hook man. 

New Volume of Ihe Cambridge Creek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE to the C0RINTHIAN5. 

Edited by the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A., Vicar of St. Edward, Cambridge. 3a. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 

Camuhidoe University Tress Warehouse, Avb Maria Lane. 


Printed by ALEXANDER * SHEPHEABD, Lonidalo Printing Worka, Chanoery Lane; Published by HENRY vilt.krh, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


“ To s*y that * book is by the author of ‘ Mehalah ’ is to imply that it contains a story ca*t on strong lines, containing 
dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descriptions of Nature, aad a wealth of ingenious imagery.”— Speaker. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 

IN the ROAR of the SEA: a Tale of the Cornish Coast. By 

8. B ARIXG-GOULD, Author of “ John Herring,” “ Uritb,” Ac. 3 vols. 

The First Edition of this book being exhausted, a Second Edition is now ready. 

“ Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting in the development of the story. Altogether 
this is one of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the author of ' lienalah ’ has produced.”— Saturxlag Review. 

“ Even the creator of 4 Mehalah ’ has seldom drawn a stronger and liner woman than Judith Trcvisa.”— Athenaeum. 

“ ' In the Roar of the 8ca ’ is, without doubt, one oi the best novels that Mr. Baring-Gould has yet given us. His bright 
humour, his able treatment of wild and romantic scenes, his strange poetical melancholy, his brilliant analysis of character, 
ate well exemplified in these volumes. They are full of impressive contrast*, of dramatic scenes, of admirable descriptive 
writing.”— n'/j'mA'*. . 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and Other Verses. By Rudyard 

KIPLING. Extra poet 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Also an Edition of 800 copies on Dutch hand-made Urge paper, price 21s. net. [-1W 6old. 

The large First Edition of this book having been exhausted on publication, a Second Edition is now ready, 

“Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character.Unmistakable genius rings in every line.”— Tunes. 

•‘The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world; for a man of genius has taken it in hand, 
and has shown beyond all cavilling, that in its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to your¬ 
self , half in envy and half in admiration : * Here is a l->"k : here is one of the books of the year. *—National Observer. 

“ 4 Barrack-Room Ballads ’ contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has ever done, which is saying a good deal. 
* Fuzzy-Wuzzv,’ 4 Gunga Din,’ and 4 Tommy,’ are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kiod that English 
literature has hitherto produced.”— A 0» naeum. 

“These B al l a d s are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they art vigorous in their dramatic force. There arc few 
ballads in the English language more stirring than * The Ballad of East and We*t,' worthy to stand by the border ballads of 
Scott. ”— .Vc tutor. 

44 The Ballads teem with imagination, they pal pi tab with emotion. We read them with Uughter and tears ; the metres 
throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is ! /ViM Malt fiazette. 

“ The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay’s 4 Lavs.’ It is in their rhythm that his* Ballads are especially striking, their 
hearty exhilarating m a r c h irresistible as the 4 Marseillaise.’ 'There is no arguing with such an orphic metre. You simply take 
up your bed and march along .”—luuhj Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.”— Daily Sews. 

“ The * Ballad of East and West ’ ia one of the greatest pieces of epic narrative to be found in our literature.” 

Sutvnlay Review. 

“The 4 Barrack-Room Ballads' are a unique achievement; they are worth many volumes of uninspired, irreproachable 
verse, and perhape they will prove Mr. Kipling’s strongest claim on the memory and respect of posterity/’— Graphic. 


A BOOK OF OXFORD VERSES. 

VERSES to ORDER. By A. 0. 

Cr jwn 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RURAL EXODUS: the Problem 

of the Village and the Town. By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, *2s. 6d. [ Social Questions Stries. 


NEW NOVELS. 

BY UNA TAYLOR. 

THE KINO’S FAVOURITE By Una 

T AYLOB, Author of “ The City of ba.rr.is." 2 voU., 2ts. 


BY A NEW WBITEB. 

THE POISON of ASPS. By R. Orton 

PROWSE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

A VI OAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn 

DICKINSON. Crown 8vo, 8*. 

“A unique work. Strong originality and individuality 
characterise all its personages.”— Freeman's Journal. 

“ A book of distinct and delightful promise.” 

Court Circular. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELSA.” 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. McQueen 

GRAY, Author of “ Elsa.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Buky Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For til* CIRCULATION and BALE of *11 tbe BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crotcn Sin, doth, price A. Od. 


WHO; 


Sew Edition. Price Is, hoard*; 2*. Od. doth. 
With Frontispiece. 


THE AYRES 


THE 1 


TuAVN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guiuea j*cr annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Excbaixrc of Looks at the 
House* of Subscribers) from Two Guiuca* per anuuta 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per auuum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and , Guardian, 

thus lc*ten the cost of carriage. I 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clnbe supplied on Liberal Terms 


“ With extraordinary insight iind sympathy i 

*he approaches the limtter now from the side 
of the masters, now from that of the men ; 

she weaves more 
A STORY Oil A I I than one love story 

FOR II I I in with the tangle of 1 “ An excellent book.”— ATp 

I TIMES- wl If aImIm the fight.”— Gentleiceman. Ui> 

Athcnivum. 

It is iiitercstiiig, anil there ale /P" i “ Wholesome, natural, gw mTTTVT nwriTT 

excrileutly^n duwctm in SERVE? STUDLEIGH. 


1 One of her best stories. ” 
Academy. 

“ A book to read - ay, 
more, to keep.”— Worn an. 


BY THE SAME AUTHQJR. 


Prospectuses and Monthly list* of Rook’ gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the I*a.«t Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced iTicce. n 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


H XTD IE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADK. MANCHESTER, 

Ia ia daily comamairation with thia Library. 


6 *. 

Maitland of Laurieston. 
Phoila. 

5 *. 

Tho Gates of Eden, 
krlar and Palm. 

St. Veda's. 

3s. 6d. 

Aldersyde {also l*. Oil., and 
Carlowric (also 0d., and .?».) 

Doris Ohoyne. 


Cloth, is. 6d. Paper Covers, Is. 

Hasell & Sons (also Is. 0d.). 

Aoross Her Path.—Sundered Hearts. 

A Divided House (also 2s. Od.). 

Robert Martin's Lesson. 

Mistaken, and Marion Forsyth. 

Bh ad owed Lives—Dorothea Kirkc. 

Ursula Vivian (also 2s. 0d.). 

The Secret Panel.—Vita Vinctis. 

Thomas Dryburgh s Dream and Miss Baxter’s 
Bequest. 

A Vexed Inheritance—Wrongs Righted. 


KDDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Bromphn Row], 6.IV.; nod 2, King St., Clieapuiile, E.C. 


London; 


OLIPHANT/ ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 

24, Old Bailev E.C., and Edinburgh. 


Digitized by 


G< >ogle 
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NEW BOOK BY MB. ROMANES. 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 

An Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions, 

By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.E.S., Author of “ Mental Evolution in Man,” Ac. 

Part X. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. With Portrait of Darwin and 12S Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. Od. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE STATUTORY TENTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS, 

LISBON (23rd September to 1st October, 1892). 

President-Patron : HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. 

Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies in Great Britain and in 
British Colonies and Dependencies aro specially invited to take part in 
the above Congress, which will be followed by literary excursions to 
Cintra, Acobaca-Bat&lha, and Evora in' Portugal, and to Cordova, 
Seville, and Granada in Spain. The programme of work comprises all 
known branches of Oriental learning and its practical application, as 
also recent explorations—especially in Africa—and subjects bearing on 
“Portugal and the East," “ the Philippine Islands," and “the East 
and America." The subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Con¬ 
gress, books for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for¬ 
warded to “ The Delegate General," at the Portuguese Legation, 12, 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from whom alro particulars 
may be learnt regarding Prize-translations and the award by the Con¬ 
gress of Diplomas, Medals, and other honours. The dates of the 
Congress and of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable members 
to atteud the Columbian and other Congresses, Exhibitions, aud 
festivities that will take place in the Iberian Peninsula between 
September 12 and the end of October. Reductions in Railway fares, Ac , 
are being arranged for Members. 


“ Those who mean to take their summer holiday in English 
lanes and woodlands, will find ‘ The Rambles of a Dominie ’ 
an excellent preparation for their wanderioga.”— Untpkic. 


THE 


RAMBLES 
OF A 


DOMINIE. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, Reei- 

J ▼ dential or Dally, as USEFUL COMPANION, READER, 
SECRETARY to Invalids. Blind Lady or Gentleman. Highest 
references.—M. H., 2, Gordon Cottages, William Street, West 
Kensington Park. 

ARTIST’S STUDIO.—To be LET 

-TA- (central), excellent STUDIO and RESIDENTIAL 
CHAMBERS combined. Rent £45 per annum. Modern building 
situate midway between City and West End. North-east and top 
lights. Cooking aud attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric 
light. Hall porter.—Apply to Manager, Collector’s Office, 63, Chancery 
Lane. W.C. 

■ROMAN COINS.—W. S. LINCOLN & 

l-w* SON, 69 New Oxford Street, London, have just made many 
important Additions to their Series of ROMAN FIRST BRASS 
COINS, from Julius Ctcsar to the Fall of the Empire, including 
J ub.vka C'Arr.v and other Historical Reverses. Collectors are invited 
to call and inspect. 

rpYPE-WEITING and SHORTHAND 

J- WORK of every description—Literanr, Scientific, Legal. 4c.— 
Bnder+aken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S W. 

r PYPE-WRITING.—Every Description of 

J- Work. Literary, Scientific, Ac .undertaken. Orders carefully 
and promptly attended to. Moderate Terms. Extra Copies at reduced 
rates.—Mice Thomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, S.W. 


OROUGH 


PLYMOUTH. 


rates.—Mies Thomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, S.W. 

CATALOGUE. 

DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

-* ' TOURIST'S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37. Soho Bquakk. London, W 

Now ready, Parts I. and II., price One Shilling each, net. 

(CATALOGUE of a COLLECTION of 

* PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. Compiled and Annotated 
by Bertram Dobell. 


The Technical Instruction Committee invite applications for the 
following APPOINTMENTS in connexion with the New Science, Art, 
and Tochuical Schools :— 

1. HEAD MASTER of the SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

He must hold a University Degree and be highly qualified in Mathe¬ 
matics, Physics, and Mechanical Subjects, or Chemistry. 

Salary, £300 per annum. 

(A Second Master will be appointed subsequently with the assistance 
of the Head Master.) 

2. HEAD MASTER of the ART DEPARTMENT. 

Preferenoe will be given to applicants holding Additional Third- 
Grade Certificates. 

Salary, £300 per annum. 

Further information can be obtained on application to the under¬ 
signed. at the Schools. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials—which will not be re¬ 
turned—together with the names and addressee of throe referees, to be 
forwarded on or before Saturday, the 18th day of June next. 

... F. J. Webb, Organising Secretary. 

Plymouth, 24th May, 1892. 

T he theological college, 

BALA, NORTH WALES. 

Principal—The Rev. T. C. Edwards D.D., late Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Professor of Dogmatics and the Biblical Criticism of the New Testa¬ 
ment—The Principal. 

Professor of Hebrew aud Exegesis of the Old Testament—Tho Rev. 
Llewelyn Ioan Evans, D.D. 

Professor of Ethics, Apologetics, and Comparative Religion—The 
Rev. Ellis Edwahds, M.A. (Edin.). 

Professor of Church History and the History of Doctrine—The Rev. 
Hugh Williams, M.A. (Lond.) 

The College is exclusively Theological, but is open to all. wflether 


A fee of £5 for the Session is charged in the ease of students not 
candidates for the ministry among the Welsh C&lvinistic Methodists. 

The NEXT SESSION begins on MONDAY, September 19, 1892. 
For Prospectus apply to the Registrar at the College. 

JpIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT, 

Author of “ By Leafy Ways,” “ Idylls of the Field,” &c. 
Illustrated by E. T. Compton. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 6s. 

> Also on Large Paper, with Illustrations printed on Japanese 
paper, ana mounted, bound in vellum, 21s. net. 

This Edition is limited to 100. Each copy signed and num¬ 
bered. Only a few left. 

“ Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter they are 
honourably distinguished from the crowd of similar articles 

.All will hope Mr. Knight may live t j write many more 

such * Rambles.’ They give information even to those who 
have long lived in and loved the country. It should be added that 
several good steel engravings illustrate the book. No 
pleasanter companion for an autumnal holiday can easily be 
found than this unpretentious little book.”— Athenaeum. 

SECOND EDITION NEARLY HEADY. 

THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 

Some Account of the History and Progress of Children's 
Literature in England. 

By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 

Author of “ Ethne,” “Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated. 

“ It is a series of studies, well worth careful reading, of a 
subject of the greatest importance and interest; and the 
studies are made more valuable by being the work of a very 
thoughtful and accomplished writer.’ '—Sprctator. 

“Very ably executed.The book is a valuable contribution 

to the history of education, and we could have wished it to 
have been twice the size, so curious and interesting is the in¬ 
formation.’ ’— Guardian. 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 

2, Paternoster Buildings, E C.; and 44, Victoria Street, 
_Westm inster, 8.W. __ 

Price 38. ttd. 

S THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE of 

Jl MUHAMMADANS and HINDUS, iu Law, Morals aud 
Religion, during the Period of Muhammadan Ascendency: to l»c con¬ 
sidered with special refereuoc to the Proeiiects of Ultimate Fusion. 
By F. W. THOMAS, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Price 2b. 6J. 

PSALM CX. THREE LECTURES 

JL with NOTES. By JOHN SHARPE. IU)., Rector of Elmley 
Lovett, formerly Fellow of Christ'# College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: Dkiuhton, Bell A Co. 

London : Geohue Bell & Sons. 


ll _. KRTU * M OB * u '* The Council of Firth College propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR ! Q IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM 

Though a trad, catalogue, the book, of which I>art« Land II. aro of MATHEMATICS, at a aalary of £250 a year, with half tho Beta of I PN ~T Viv/yTi v,ikv e.c. ... 

w published, is not to be confounded withwoiksof it# clans. Mr. his Classes. Duties to eommence in October next. Names of Condi. 13 » LINCOLNS INN lILLDb. 

own, who i* known as a writer and a bibliographer, lias compiled h dates to lie sent iu not later than June 8tli. Particulars on applica- -- 


Itook winch will be prized by all bibliophiles. How valuable is likely 
}" lx: this bibliographical dictionary, for such it will be, may lx* Been 
by reference to a score of articles ."—Notes and Queries. 

B. Dobell, 54, Charing Cross Komi, London, W.C. 

M esses, deummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT HARDEN, W c„ are 
nc i ila reprewntatiTM iu Orcat Britaiu of HERR H ANFSTAENGL. 

Munich, the well-known Artlm in PHOTOGRAVURE. There la a 
.tea.lily inernuing demand for reproduction, by thi. jn.tly celebrated 
proe, .8 for large plate, and Afiliou. it luzc. For ordinary Book 
ill I.lration.. Catalogue, Adrerti»cment«, 4c.. llwin DRUMMOND 

f,ew.'' ft&fjS application” 10 " pr0 °™"' 

TJOLIDAY8 in NORMANDY^ 

■* . M. BARRIER, French Master. Glasgow Athenaeum, Ex- 
nminer in trench to Intermediate Education Board, receives at his 

f!|?VTY ruSv® £ in Non " a V ,ly ’ during , Ju . n * Ju, r- ntul August, a few 
GENTLEMEN desirous of improving their knowledge of French by a 
stay in trance Backward Candidates coached for Examinations. 
JU-niitiful country Tennis. Every comfort. Highest references.- 
* ° r particular* and Pro»ix*ctus apply to M. Barbier, Kcrosville, par 
Louviers, Eure. France. ' 

niVIL SEEVICE COMMISSION.— 

. .V rORTHGOMING EXAMINATION-SECOND ASSISTANT 
t®. .•*.* *> the KOVAL ARTILLERY COLLEGE 

I-'(■ w} 22ND J L ' E. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can lie received. 
They must be made ou forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 
the Uzcrxtarv, Civil Kcrvice Commission, Loudon, b.W. 


dates to lie sent iu not later than June 8th. Particulars on applica¬ 
tion to the Registrar, Firth College. 

FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 

AMEKSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVER8HAM-ON-T11AMES, 
READING. 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, aud very com- J 
modious modern Mansion of nleasiug appearance, containing, 

4 handsome Reception Rooms, 5 large ami lofty Class Rooms, noble ! 
Dining Hall, 30 well proportioned Bedrooms, 2 Dressing Rooms, I 
K itchens, aud ample Offices, occupying a magnificent lKxdtion on the ' 
high ground alxive the Village of Cavcndiam, half a mile from the 1 
River Thames, aud 1) mile from the County Town and Stations of 1 
Reading on the Great West uni, South-Eastern and South-Western 
Railways, forty-five minutes journey from Puddiiigtou ; Stabling (4 
loose boxes). Coach-house, Farm-buildings, capital Swimming Bath, 
Cottages, Gardens, Charming Grounds, ornamentally Timliered Park 
Lands, Tennis Lawns, Cricket and Football Grounds, Fir Plantation 
and picturesque Lodge with a Southern aspect, a remarkably healthy 
Boil and subsoil, and an area of 20 Acres or thereabouts. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS. WEDNESDAYS* 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, in JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. 

READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 


or in three Lots, unless previously disposed of privately, the remark¬ 
ably well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arranged, ami very 
commodious modern Mansion, Buildings, Gardens, and Park Lands, 
knowniu« AMKRHIIAM HALL, Cnvershain-on-Thames near Reading, 1 
for very many years most successfully occupied ns a High Class Boys 1 
School, for which purjxmc, or for a Ladies College, a Convalescent 
Home, or a Public Institution it is admirably suited, and it could j 
readily lx* adapted for a spacious Private Residence. 

Particulars, Views, Plans, aud Conditions of Bale maybe obtained I 
at the Auction Mart, Tokrnhousc Yard, London, E.C., of Messrs, i 
Watmuioi *>l, WiNTZRHoniAM ft Harrison, Solicitors. 1, New Court, 
Lincoln's luu, London.W.C.; or of Messrs. 1Iam.au ft bo>, Auctioneers 1 
aud Surveyors, Friar-street Chambers, Reading. 


Dl/XililOO, JC .XV.X.AJ. Aw, XSXIUICI UU AppilCU All/ HI 

University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Boyal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by & 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition it limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


i PUBLISHES by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74 MEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO. S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 5*. 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of 

ENGLAND and WALES : their History , Architecture, 
and Monuments. Bv W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.8.A., 
Assistant Chaplain, Chapel Royal, Savoy, Author of *' A 
History of London,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with 29 Plans. 

Third Edition, with Corrections for 1802, price 5§. 

THE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. 

By THOMAS B. WILLSON. M.A. With 7 Map* and 
Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, Fishing 
Notes, and Photography. Small post 8vo, cloth. 

•* Small, bandy, business-like, and trustworthy.”— Times. 

“ We heartily recommend it.”— Onardian. 


Recently published, crown 8vo, with 20 Maps, cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 

CAMPING VOYAGES on GERMAN 

RIVERS. By ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

“ The book will not only be useful to those who may be 
inclined to follow the example of the author and his friends, 
but will be found decidedly entertaining to those who want 
something fresh and novel for the summer holiday. As a 
guide to the rivers dealt with, to their scenery, their obstruc¬ 
tions, their difficulties of all kinds, there is nothing so good in 
existence.”— Times. 

STANFORD’S 

TOURIST GUIDES. 

HEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to ISM. 

With Map. and Plana, cloth, 2,. each. 

BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited 

and Reviaed by the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD. M.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. 

Edited and Reviaed by R. N. WORTH, F.O.S. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. 

TAYLOR, F.L.8., Ac. 

THE WYE and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Second Edition. Edited and Reviaed by R. N. WORTH, 
F.G.8. 


Thr Sr run rmbrant. lit fUl'Ithim !<j I Ur nh.iir — 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
CORNWALL. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
DEVON, NORTH. 
DEVON, SOUTH. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
ENGLISH LAKES. 

(. LOUCE8TER8HIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
KENT. 


LONDON (THROUGH,. 
LONDON (ROUND;. 
NORFOLK. 
SOMERSETSHIRE 
I SURREY, 
i SUSSEX. 

I WARWICKSHIRE 
| WILTSHIRE. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
YORKSHIRE (E. and N. 
RIDINGS . 

YORKSHIRE W. RIDING). 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in 

Central Africa. By EDWARD COODE HORE, Maater 
Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original 
Illustrations. Large poet 8vo, doth, price 7a. 6d. 

“Arimple, straightforward narrative of missionary enter¬ 
prise and endeavour, and a vivid picture of actual life in 
Central Africa.”— Times. 

** The Christian interested in missions, the statesman, the 
trader, and the scientist will alike And matter of interest in 
t his book. ”— < 7 i ristian World. 


{TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 

NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

i. 


BY 




*' There is so much of keen perception, humour, and bright 
dialogue in ‘ Old Dacres’ Darling ’ that it worthily continues 
the Hcries of the author’s lively works.”— Monday Tost. 

“ The story is throughout deeply interesting, and presents 
•ketches of some very excellent people.”— Scotsman. 

“ Annie Thomas's novels always have the merit of being 
carefully constructed and free from those glaring inaccuracies 
in social affairs. Public Opinion. 


III. 

BY 



[Immediately. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


A GUIDE to ELECTORAL CHANGES 

8INCE 1886 (to April, 161*2), giving the rebults of all the I 
bye-elections, the numbers polled, the names of the 
present and late members and the Party with which each 
is associated. Forming a Supplement to .STANFORD'S 
HANDY ATLAS and POLL-BOOK. Crown Svo, cloth. 
1*.; or -jiaii.s with any Edition of the Handy Atlas and 
Poll-Book ilSS5, 6s.; 1886, 6s.; or the two bound in 
1 vol, 10s. 6d.j 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, 
each 14 inches by 11, engraved in the best style, giving 
the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show the 
latest Political Boundaries ; also an Alphabetical List of 
over 80,000 Names, with Latitudes and longitudes. 
Bound in (‘loth, price 10s. 0d. 8iz», when shut, inches 
by 12. Postage, «d. 

“Handsomely and durably bctr.v. 1 , h a utifully printed on 
fine paper, and embodying the results of the latest geo¬ 
graphical researches, this inexpensive atlas is wholly admir¬ 
able.”— European Mail. 

London ; EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, CoLKsriu Stueli’, Charing C 110 &&, S.W. 


1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

MY GEOFF. (A New Novel.) 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. [ImmrdvH-hj. 

LADY PATTY. (A New Novel.) 

By Mrs. HUNGERFOKD Author of “Molly Bawn”). 


In picture boards, 2s. 

OUR FRIENDS in the HUNT- 

ING-FIELD. (Second Edition.) By Mrs. EDWARD 
KENNARD. 

In paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. Gd. 

THE POWER of an EYE. By 

Mrs. FRANK 8T. CLAIR GRIM WOOD (Author of 
*'My Three Years in Manipur ”). [ Immediately. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, SuLTHAMl'TON STREET, SlKAAl), W.C. 


WHITTAKER’S 

LIST OF BOOKS, 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING. 


A NEW WORK ON “ ATLANTIC LINERS.” 

THE ATLANTIC FERRY: its Ships, 

Men, and Working. By ARTHUR J. MAGIN.NI8, 
Member of the Institute of Naval Architects. With 
numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Plans. Crown 
8vo, 7s. ttd. [Shortly. 

The above work is a succinct history of the marvellous 
development of the Atlantic steam traffic in the course of 
the present century. It contains a large number of illus¬ 
trations from scarce prints or photographs of celebrated 
vessels, deck-plans, diagrams of machinery, &c.,and portraits 
of the pioneers of the service and founders of the principal 
Atlantic lines. 

It will be published in a small 8vo volume, uniform with 
8ir George Findlay’s work on English Railways, but 160 
■pedal copies will be printed on 4to paper, 
and sold to Subscribers only, at 21s. net. 

The Large-Paper Edition is now ready. 


Ready fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MANUAL INSTRUCTION-WOOD¬ 
WORK. (THE ENGLISH 8LOYD.) By 8. BARTER. 
Organiser and Instructor of Manual Training in Wood¬ 
work to the London School Board, and Organising In¬ 
structor to the Joint Committee on Manual Training in 
Woodwork of the School Board for London, the City and 
Guilds of London Technical Institute, and the Worshipful 
Company of Drapers. 

With a Preface by GEORGE RICKS, B.Sc.Lond. 
Illustrated by 303 Drawings and Photo-Engravings. 

Full Prospectus free on application. 

“ We have no words but those of oommendation for the 
volume before us.”— Schoolmaster. 


LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 

New Volume. 

MINERALOGY. The Characters of 

Minerals, their Classification and Description. By Dr. 
F. H. HATCH. With 115 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 
blue cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Preceding Volumes. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. 

CHAMBERS. Is. 

THE PLANT WORLD. By G. Masaee. 

3b. Gd. 

LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman Wood. 

*s Gd. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE SAME AUTHOR'S 
WORK ON WOOD CARVING. 

LEATHER WORK. Stamped, 

Moulded, and Cut. Cuir-Bouilli, Sewn, &c. A Practical 
Manual for Learner.. By C. G. LELAND, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. 6s. [ImmalMdy. 


THE OPTICS of PHOTOGRAPHY and 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. By J. TRAILL TAYLOR, 
Editor of the British Journal of Photography. With 68 
Hlustrations. :3s- Gd. 

“An excellent guide, of great practical use.”— Xature. 


FOR ARMY CLASSES. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

comprising Lower, Middle, and Upper School Papers, and 
a number of the Woolwich and Sandhurst Standards. By 
G. G. PRUEN, M.A.. Senior Classical Master in tho 
Modern Department, Cheltenham College. 

In Use at Charterhouse, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF WHITTAKER’S SERIES OF 
MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS (FOR BEGINNERS). 

PIERRILLE. By Jules Claretie. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary'. By J. BOIELLE, 
Senior French Maater Dulaich College, Asaistant 
Examiner to the Civil Servico Commission, and late 
Examiner in French to the Intermediate Education 
Board, Ireland. [In the press. 


Third Edition, Revised. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PRECIS of COMPARATIVE FRENCH 


GRAMMAR and IDIOMS, and Guido to Examination.. 
By A. BARRERE, Professor EM.A., Woolwich. 

In Use at Uppingham, King Edward School, Birmingham, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, la. Od. KEY, 2s., in a few days. 

BOOKKEEPING. For Commercial, 

Civil Service, and Evening Claeses. With numerous 
Examples and Questions, and a Glossary of Terms 
appended. By PHILIP CRELL1N, Chartered 
Accountant. _ _ 

Loiidcu : WmiJAKtu & Co., l’atcruoetir Sinuate. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now Beady, Price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

For JUNE, 1892, contain* -.—GOD'S FOOL, by 
Maarten, Maartsns, Chape. XXIV.-XXI ’/ II .— 
A CONCORD OF THE STEPPE, by Francis 
Prsvost—THE FULFILMENT OF FAILURE, 
by Noel Aineleigh—JOHN LEECH, by F. G. 
Kitton-THE ROYAL ACADEMY—ALICE 
DE CHAMBRIER—COUNTERFEIT PRE¬ 
SENTMENTS, By Constance Milman—“ BOS- 
IFELL’S JOHNSON—AUNT ANNE, Chaps, 
xi r.-xri., 4-c., 4-c. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON SPORT. 


Now Beady. 

ROD AND RIVER. 

By Major ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 21 at Hussars. 
Author of “ Through Stable and Saddle-room,” 
&c. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


Now Ready. 

CAMPING SKETCHES. 

By GEORGE R. LOWNDES, 

Author of “ Gipsy Tents, and How to Use Them.” 
In 1 toI., large crown 8vo, with numerous 
illustrations, 4s. Od. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


By Frances Eleanor Trollope, 

Author of “ That Unfortunate Marriage.” 

THAT WILD WHEEL. 

3 vols. 

“The stories written by this clever lady are 
never deficient in originality of design, in narrative 
skill, or in vigorous and consistent exhibition of 
individual characters, flavoured with strong genuine 
humour.”— Illustrated London News. 

It is a satisfaction to possess nowadays an author 
who reminds ub so often and so pleasantly of the 
best achievements of the great writers, and who 
never lapses into dulness or tediousness.” 

Manchester Examiner. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker, 

Author of “ Sir George.” 

BID ME GOOD BYE. 

1 vol. 

“Mrs. Henniker, the late Lord Houghton's 
younger daughter, inherits much of her father’s 
brilliant fancy and keen appreciation of the 
ludicrous. To her, too, has been given a power of 
deep but unrestrained pathos, which is fully de¬ 
veloped in her thoroughly natural and thoroughly 
English story.”— lUorld. 


By Algernon Ridgeway. 

WESTOVER’S WARD. 

3 vols. 


By Walter Raymond. 

TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

2 vols. 

“ The story has much more than average interest 
ar.d power. It has true drawing of h um a n nature. 
It shows circumstances acting on character, and 
character modifying and modulating into growth. 
Those who read modem books will know how rare 
is this talent.”— Saturday Review. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers la Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 

By Jams Path, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Lost 
Sir MassiDgberd,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

[Ready about June 15. 


Messrs.SAMPSON LOW , 
MARSTON & COMPANY, 
beg to announce that “The 
LIFE and LETTERS of 
CHARLES KEENE, 
the ‘Punch’ Artist,” by 
GEO. SOMES LAY ARB, 
B.A., is now ready at all 
Libraries. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 

The Career of Columbus. By 

Charles Elton, Q.C., M.P. Demy 8vo, 320 pp., 
and Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

Into the Unknown: a Romance 

of South Africa. By Lawrence Fletcher. 

[In a few days. 


With 3 Portraits, 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustra¬ 
tions, including 16 Photogravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 260 copies, demy 4to, boards, 
with extra Illustrations, Three Guineas net. Very shortly. 

“ Admirable good reading, illustrated as it is with a large number of 
granhio facsimiles of Charles Keene's drawings and sketches ** 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ It is difficult to leave these pages until one has finished them.’ 

Standard. 

“The‘Life’ is one of great and varied interest... .a worthy monu¬ 
ment to the memory of one of the most gifted pen artist* that tins 
century or this country lias at any time produced. •— Pall Mali Gusetie. 

“ The book is in every respect an excellent piece of work, and its 
numerous drawings and lettcre in facsimile are admirably done. * 

“A most interesting memoir."— Scot sman. I Daily Arte*. 

“ Mr. L&yard’s book will be read by every admirer of Charles Keene. 

St. James’s Gazette. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 


American Life. By Paul de 

Bousiers. Translated from the French by A. J. 
Herbebtson. 12s. 6d. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 64. 

(First Issue in Book Form). 


Lawful Wedlock; or, How Shall 

I Make Sure of a Legal Marriage? With Chapters 
on Breach of Promise and Married Women’s Pro¬ 
perty, Table of Fees, &c. By Two Babbistbbs. 2s. 


Little Folks. Midsummer Volume. 

New and Enlarged Series. Coloured boards, 
3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


FOURTH EDITION, price 7s. Gd. 

The Little Minister. By J. M. 

Babbie, Author of “ A Window in Thrums.” 

“ It is incomparably the most humorous and interest¬ 
ing novel of the day."— Truth. 


NEW WORK BY Q. 

“ I Saw Three Ships,” and other 

Winter Talee. By Q, Author of “ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, Gs. 


Sketches, The Art of Making and 

USING. From the French of Professor G. 
Fbaipokt. By Clara Bell. With 50 Illustra¬ 
tions from Drawings by the Author. 2e. Gd. 

[Ready shortly. 


The Manual of the Guild and 

SCHOOL of HANDICRAFT: being a Guide to 
County Councils and Technical Teachers. Edited 
by C. R. Ashbkb, M.A., King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Prioe 2s. Gd. 


BY SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 

With 2 Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

THE BEST TOUR ia NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” Arc. With 
86 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.”— Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION now ready. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S 

TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Special Por- 
trait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol , 
demy 8vo. cloth, One Guinea. 

“ Lord Randolph's pages are full of diversified adventures and ex¬ 
perience, from any part of which interestingex tracts could be collected. 
... .A thoroughly attractive book.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA: 

the Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the 
Gobi Desert, and North China. By JULIUS mT PRICE, 

F. R.G.8. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimiles, and 
130 Illustrations. Route Map. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24«. 

“A remarkably good picture hook_full of instruction and amuse- 

ment_Mr. Price s narrative leaves throughout detluite impressions 

of the wild regions through which he passed. —Spectator. 

FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA By 

W. BARNES BTEVENI, Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of Count Tolstoi «nd the 
Author. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. Od. 

LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD. By 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. War Correspondent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“ A record packed full of adventure; a story of personal valour, tem¬ 
pered by real gifts of generalship and of the management of men. 

Daily Chronicle. 

COMPLETE GUIDE to the WORLD'S 

TWENTY-NINE METAL MONETARY SYSTEMS; 
also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, 
Silver, and Inconvertible Paper on the Unit of Weight 
System. With Aids to the Construction of the Science of 
Money. By JOHN HENRY NORMAN. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d._ 

NOW READY. 

MADCAP VIOLET 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2a. 6d. 

Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF 

Figuier’s Works. Revised by 

Eminent British Authorities. With Several Hun¬ 
dred Illustrations in each. 

The World Before the Deluge ••• Gs. Gd. 

The Ocean World . 3s. 6d. 

The Vegetable World . 3s. Gd. 

The Insect World . 3s. 6d. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
WESTACOTT.”—Now ready at all Libraries. 

MARK TILLOTSON. In 3 Volumes. 

By JAMBS BAKER, Author of " By the Western Sea,” 
Ac. Scenes laid in a City called “ Greyborough,” at New 
Quay and TenanForth, alsoin Bohemia.__ 

FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. No. 2 

(JUNE NUMBER). JUST READY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. A New Hign-ClaesMonthlyHluatrated Magazine 
for Gentlewomen. 

London : Sampson Low, Makston & Company , Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1892. 

No. 1048, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, 
to correspond with the writere of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Tt it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§'c., may he addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor, 


LITERATURE. 

Tetters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected 
and Edited by G. B. Hill . In 2 vole. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

These are admirable volumes. Their scheme 
is well planned, and the labour has been 
carried to complete success. Dr. Hill has 
been able to trace the existence of no less 
than 1043 letters as written by Johnson, 
and they are all enumerated, with distinctive 
signs, in an elaborate title of contents. Of 
most importance are the letters which are 
here published by the present editor for the 
first time; then follow those which have now 
been first collected from magazines, such as 
the especial friend of antiquaries, Notes and 
Queries, or from the less familiar volumes 
of the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society; a third section shows those which 
are only known from the entries in Auc¬ 
tioneers’ catalogues; and a fourth division 
comprises those which have already been 
given in full by Dr. Hill in his edition of the 
Life of Johnson, and are not reproduced in 
the present compilation. The whole of the 
letters which are now printed in extenso 
have been annotated with all that minute 
care of which the present editor is known to 
be possessed, and they have been put up in 
type in the excellent manner universally 
identified with the productions of the 
Clarendon Press. To finish the work, it 
has been crowned with an ample index, 
characteristic of the editor’s careful industry. 

The epistles themselves have come from 
various sources. First and most important 
stand out those addressed to Mrs. Thrale, 
which exceed a total of 300. These have 
been elucidatod by the editor with especial 
care, for their writer treated in them of a 
vast range of topics, and they were adorned 
by a variety of literary allusions. Next in 
number and importance come the communi¬ 
cations to his old school-fellow, Dr. Taylor, 
one of the oddest specimens of clerical 
character that appeared on the stage of life 
even in the eighteenth century. These 
relate particularly to Taylor’s domestic 
troubles through disagreements with his 
wife, his importunate greed for advance¬ 
ment in the Church, and his love of breeding 
fat cattle. The big bull of Dr. Taylor 
threatens to become from these pages as 
well known to English students as that of 
Paul Potter. After these should be men¬ 
tioned the letters which Johnson sent to his 
early friends and his connexions at Lichfield, 
the momory of whom seemed at last to 
engross the chief thoughts of his old age. 
From the magnificent stores of autograph 
letters which have been amassed by Mr. 
Alfred Morrison are printed not a few; and 


for many unpublished communications Dr. 
Hill is indebted to a young dealer in auto¬ 
graphs, the late Mr. Samuel J. Davey, of 
Great Bussell Street, whose enthusiasm for 
his business was known to many of us. 
One of Dr. Johnson’s notes, which has not 
until now been disclosed to the world, 
belongs to a collector at Buffalo, U.S.; and 
it illustrates the change of life during the 
last century at England’s chief seaside 
resort in the South, for in November 1782, 
“ the company was gone ” from Brighton. 
Another is sent from Boston, and two are 
now the property of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. The new letters come to 
nearly a hundred, and their number would 
have been greatly enhanced had the editor 
been allowed to obtain copies of the twenty 
autograph letters to Perkins, the brewery- 
manager, which were sold at Sotheby’s a 
few years since. The “gem of the col¬ 
lection ” is the letter to “ dearest Tetty,” 
which is reproduced in facsimile. 

Johnson had a parent’s pride for his 
letters. His most popular work, the Lives 
of the Poets, he showed no anxiety to amplify 
or to render perfect; and he even neglected 
to avail himself of the opportunity to correct 
its errors and omissions which was afforded 
by a second edition. But his heart was in 
the epistles which he sent to the Thrales. 

“ Never, surely, was I such a writer before. 
Do you keep my letters?” is the eager 
enquiry which he makes of the mistress of 
his home at Streatham, and he goes on to 
controvert her opinion that he will not “ like 
to read them hereafter.” On a second 
occasion he veils his love for them in his 
“chaff” of Mrs. Thrale’s zeal for her 
own letters. Never, surely, to quote the 
doctor’s own expression, was such a wealth 
of quotation poured out in letters to a lady 
a century ago as in these. They have taxed 
all the editors knowledge of English litera¬ 
ture, and possibly, with all his zeal, a few 
of these illustrations still lie unnoticed. 
Equally remarkable is his love for medical 
topics. “ Give me leave, who have thought 
much on medicine,” is the courtly expression 
with which, in writing to Miss Boothby, he 
prefaces a “ very probable remedy for indi¬ 
gestion and lubricity of the bowels ”; and he 
then proceeds to recommend for her use a 
decoction of dried orange-peel which his 
friends had seen him so often collect and so 
eagerly desired to know the use of. 
Akenside, Bathurst, Brooklesby, Bromfield, 
Butter, James, Jebb, Lawrence, Levett, are 
some of the physicians whom he knew in 
town or in country, and with most of them 
he was eager to talk on the diseases to 
which flesh is heir and the means by which 
they could be alleviated or cured. Of these 
James was his first preceptor, and in later 
years he added to his knowledge of physic 
by conversation with Lawrence. Through¬ 
out these volumes Johnson’s charity towards 
his fellow-creatures is conspicuous. Every 
one in distress or in want turned for active 
assistance to this melancholy old man, himself 
oppressed by poverty for no small section 
of his life, ana never with the claims upon 
his purse more than just removed from 
anxiety for the pecuniary necessities of the 
morrow; and in no instance was his aid 
denied. For the poor creatures, crippled 


and starved, who gathered around him, he 
begged from all his friends of any influence; 
and they seem to have recognised that his 
aid would only be extended to the deserving, 
and to have responded to his calls. His 
love for his friends shines out like the sun 
at noonday, and towards the family of 
Thrale every line is alive with affection. 
His thoughts turned towards Streatham, as 
the Eastern devotee bends to Mecca; and when 
absent from London he longed to “ catch a 
little gaiety and health and happiness” in that 
London suburb. Baretti, “the sour Baretti,” 
maliciously adds the note, “ that he never 
caught”; but Johnson must have been 
possessed of the means of acquiring in that 
household a mirth which was not dreamed 
of by this peevish philosopher. Certainly 
in his letters to Mrs. Thrale there may be 
recognised qualities which are not to be 
discovered elsewhere. The same shrewd 
matured judgment is displayed there that 
runs through every composition of his, but 
there is added an occasional touch of sarcasm 
and a not infrequent love of gossip. For 
her the grim sage claimed “ every right to • 
distinction,” and would have her distin¬ 
guished both in the world of letters and in 
the gay circles of fashionable life. “ Hoc 
age,'' he says with Chesterfield, “ is the great 
rule whether you are serious or merry ” ; 
and above all, he adds, let me not have “ so 
copious nor so true an account” of your 
social mirth from anybody as from you. 

The notes which Dr. Hill has appended 
to the letters display the same good qualities 
that have been apparent in all his previous 
undertakings. “ No dangers fright him 
and no labours tire.” An obscure refer¬ 
ence acts as the spur to call out all his 
faculties, and he ranges through the whole 
realm of literature to find its meaning. 
The name of any character in the last cen¬ 
tury, wherever his life may have been, must 
not remain to him a mere name. Some¬ 
times, perchance, this zeal leads the editor 
into an excess of annotation. A casual 
mention that Mr. Thrale purposed to “go 
to the house,” interpreted by Dr. Hill to 
mean the House of Commons (though it 
may have referred to the house of the 
brewing firm in Southwark), leads him to 
dwell on the debate which he would have 
heard if he did attend in his place that day, 
and the increase of the National Debt 
through the American War. The statement 
that a certain house in Portland-place is at 
present occupied by a leading publisher 
will not interest the general public, and the 
passing application of some lines from the 
Bolliad to a prominent official of the House 
of Commons might provoke some other 
critic than myself to use words of censure. 
The gentleman called Apperley at Oriel 
College to whom Johnson wrote was neither 
of the persons of that name mentioned in 
the note, but the Herefordshire gentleman 
who matriculated from that college in 1766. 
Though Dr. Delap lived in Lewes, I do not 
think that he was beneficed there, as is 
stated in i. 332; his livings were situated 
within a few miles of that town. The allu¬ 
sion to Big Ben (ii. 30) does not refer to 
Abbershaw, as is conjecturally inserted by 
Dr. Hill, but to a notorious prize-fighter 
who lived at that date. Johnson mentions 
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that “ when Lord Orreiy was in office Lewis 
was his secretary ”; and this is supposed by 
the editor to be an obscure literary hack 
called “ F. Lewis,” who translated some of 
the mottoes to the Rambler. The reference, 
I should conjecture, is to Erasmus Lewis, a 
friend of Pope and Swift, and Orrery is an 
error of Johnson for Oxford. The editor 
adds, in a note to the sale of Thrale’s 
brewery, that he hoped to ascertain from a 
particular work the name of the Barclay 
who purchased it and had been disappointed. 
If Dr. Hill will refer to the entertaining 
volume of Bendle and Norman on The Inns 
of Old Southwark he will find full particulars 
of the purchaser, who was the grandson of 
the author of Apology for the Quakers, and 
he can add to his information by consulting 
the pages of the Biographical Memoirs of the 
London Friends' Institute. The library of 
Croft referred to in vol. ii. p. 294, must have 
been that matchless collection of the Rev. 
Thomas Crofts which was sold two years 
later. 

These volumes will be a lasting treasure 
for us. The reader should linger long over 
them, for their charm lives within the senses 
beyond the moments of perusal. All literary 
students owe Dr. Hill aheavy debt of grati¬ 
tude for the industry and care which have 
been expended on them. 

W. P. Coubtney. 


Cardinal Manning. By Arthur "Wollaston 
Hutton. (Methuen.) 

The memoirs of illustrious persons are 
always useful to the writers. They in¬ 
troduce them to the publishers and to the 
public; and it is a fine thing, in this age of 
Series, to follow biography as a profession. 
That pious labour has introduced us to 
many authors, whom wo might not other¬ 
wise have known. Those of them who 
labour in the sphere of premature biography 
have two ways of intruding upon our notice. 
The first is through the magazines; and 
if that way be chosen, we learn for the 
most part that the friends of the great man 
respect his memory by silence, and that it 
is his acquaintances who write. Thus, when 
Arnold and when Newman died we gained 
a better knowledge than ever before, not of 
those great writers, but of one or two 
writers who are not so great. We learned, 
too, how happy were Newman and Arnold 
in their choice of friends, but how unhappy 
in some of those who chose to be their 
acquaintances. The biographer’s other and 
superior way of advertising himself is to 
compose a premature life of his victim, and 
to call it a memoire pour servir. Now irony 
is not less fine when it is unintentional, nor 
less amusing when it recoils upon its author; 
and several of these indecent Lives have 
served many purposes, which theirj manu¬ 
facturers did not intend. Some of them 
serve to show how little the biographer of a 
man of letters may know or care about the 
English language; and others, how little he 
knew about the man he pretends to com¬ 
memorate. Nearly all of them violate the 
laws of good literature, or of good breeding. 
But to every rule there is an exception; 
and Mr. Hutton’s volume is a brilliant and 
a pleasing exception to that rule, which 


makes us hate the profession of premature 
biography. 

Mr. Hutton saw clearly what a biography 
should be when it has to be written, or to 
be published, immediately after the death 
of the person delineated; and he has con¬ 
fined himself strictly within those proper 
limits which his rare good sense and good 
taste have prescribed for him. Within 
these limits he has worked with a most 
commendable industry, and in the most 
happy manner. If all biographies of 
this kind were like Mr. Hutton’s, we should 
cease to be shy of them, and we might even 
cease to consider them premature. Mr. 
Hutton’s book is so good that it almost 
justifies the public appetite for premature 
biography. The reader of his pages will find 
in them a plain and a luminous narrative 
of Cardinal Manning’s public life, intro¬ 
duced by a sufficient account of his early 
life and of his education. 

“ What I have attempted,” says Mr. Hutton, 
“is in the main a chronicle in brief, showing 
precisely what Manning said and what he did 
at such and such a time, and further what was 
thought and said about him by observers on 
the spot.” 

All this might, perhaps, have been better 
said ; but what Mr. Hutton aimed at doing 
could not easily have been done better than 
he has done it. It is not easy to write an 
eulogy, which shall be neither ridiculous 
nor manifestly false: Mr. Hutton has been 
wise enough to keep near the surface, and 
to confine himself to visible events without 
investigating their causes. There is no 
Apologia by Cardinal Manning for a bio¬ 
grapher to read between the lines; there is 
not yet a large and an authorised biography, 
illustrated by candid letters, and edited by 
more candid friends. “My book is thus,” 
Mr. Hutton continues, “ almost wholly com¬ 
piled from materials open to all who will 
take the trouble to consult them.” The 
materials for the most part are the Cardinal’s 
own writings, and the records of his pro¬ 
ceedings in the newspapers. Of these Mr. 
Hutton has made the best use ; and though 
even he cannot make newspapers into 
literature, yet he has used them appro¬ 
priately to illustrate the career of a volu¬ 
minous author, who was not precisely a man 
of letters. 

Cardinal Manning was born in 1808. His 
father was a West India merchant, a 
Member of Parliament, a Director and at 
length Governor of the Bank of England. 
It is interesting to know that the Cardinal’s 
mother, a Miss Hunter, was of a family 
“ said to have come from Italy, where they 
bore the name Venatore ”; and without 
exactly bearing the name, Cardinal Man¬ 
ning did the thing successfully enough 
here in England, in the interest of the 
Italian mission. He was at a private school, 
and then at Harrow, where he played in 
the eleven. “ He was remarkable, even in 
those youthful days, for a certain precocious 
dignity of address,” which got him the 
nickname of “ The General.” He was re¬ 
markable, too, for another gift, which in 
devout and subtle persons would be taken 
for “humility,” but which in the schoolboy 
was probably a more honest vice. Manning 
was once asked, how he had enjoyed himself 


at a dinner, and how he had talked ? He 
replied that he had said little, for “ there 
were two or three superior persons present,” 
and, “you know that my motto is Aut 
Caesar, aut nullus.” “ The child is father of 
the man,” and Mr. Hutton is a discerning 
critic when he speaks of Cardinal Manning’s 
consistency. As Lord Chesterfield has well 
observed, “ A steady assurance, with seem¬ 
ing modesty, is possibly the most useful 
qualification that a man can have in every 
part of life.” 

In 1827 Manning went up to Balliol, 
and soon made a name for himself at the 
Union, where he was more successful than 
in the Harrow eleven. He was victorious 
in the well-known discussion about the com¬ 
parative merit of Byron and of Shelley. 

“ Yet his argument was only this, that we had 
all read Byron, and had not all read Shelley. 
If Shelley were a great poet, we should all have 
read him. Hence it is clear he is not a great 
poet, and therefore not so great a poet as 
Byron.” 

' It is also clear that Manning was predestined 
to succeed in theology and as a preacher. 
It was by arguments of this kind that 
Cardinal Manning triumphed over many 
converts, and that the Pope still triumphs 
over much history. Manning’s logic was 
always fortified by that “ readiness to 
assume omniscience ” which is so useful in 
the ecclesiastical career, and by a gracious 
Providence so lavishly bestowed. There 
was once a debate in Parliament about the 
“ barilla duty ”; and, as the term was 
little known, an admirer of Manning went 
to him for an explanation. 

“ Dear me,” replied Manning, “ not know what 
barilla means 'i I will explain it. You see in 
commerce there are two methods of proceeding. 
At one time you load your ship with a par¬ 
ticular commodity, such as tea, wine, or tobacco ; 
at another time you select a variety of articles 
suitable to the port of destination. And in the 
language of trade we describe this latter opera¬ 
tion barilla." 

Manning did not speak the language of trade, 
because he was assuming more knowledge 
than he possessed; but for that reason he 
already spoke the language of Papal 
Histories and Catechisms. The inquirer 
about “ barilla ” soon found out that 
it meant an alkali obtained from the ashes 
of a Spanish vegetable: “ splendide mendax ” 
he may have thought when he learned the 
truth; “ and his faith in Manning’s infalli¬ 
bility was no longer the same.” This 
retribution must have happened more than 
once to Cardinal Manning and to his 
converts. 

I have dwelt at some length on these 
early characteristics, because they, too, 
must be considered if Manning’s life is ever 
to be properly written and truly estimated; 
and no doubt it will be written with that 
singular regard for truth which the Pope 
now recommends, and the Cardinal himself 
observed, in treating history. We have 
now seen Manning at the end of his educa¬ 
tion, and about to enter upon the business 
of life. His public life has long been 
public property; and our business is to 
confine our attention to Mr. Hutton’s account 
of it. That account brings before us, with 
admirable clearness, Manning’s wonderful 
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activity, his devotion to the Church, and 
hie wide view of all national and social 
questions, when his view was not obscured 
by clerical necessities. “The great secret 
of education,” says Adam Smith, “ is to 
direct vanity to proper objects”; and what 
object can be more proper than the great 
offices of the Church ? The combined in¬ 
fluence of domestic poverty, of natural incli¬ 
nation, and the arguments of a devout 
woman, led Manning to embrace the eccle¬ 
siastical career, for which, as we have seen, 
he was perfectly endowed by nature or by 
Providence. He secured his first class in 
the schools; he was ordained in 1832; and 
in the following year he possessed a Irving 
and a wife. In 1841 he became archdeacon 
of Chichester. It is curious to think of 
Manning as the preacher of a university 
sermon so violently anti-papal that Newman 
refused to admit him when he called at 
Littlemore. He was received at the gate 
by an agitated novice, who walked half-way 
to Oxford without his hat, in his desire to 
be more gentle than his master. “So 
strangely do we change in these changing 
times,” writes Mr. Kegan Paul, “ that it is 
hard to realise that the perplexed novice 
was James Anthony Froude.” Prof. Froude 
might easily return the compliment: a per¬ 
plexed audience might ask whether this 
were a Divine Comedy or a Comedy of 
Errors, and some of the players might nave 
found it difficult to say. 

Within a few years Manning had followed 
Newman into the Homan Church, and gone 
beyond him in devotion to the Papacy. 
Manning became the most zealous advocate 
of Papal Infallibility; while Newman, as 
Mr. Hutton says, resented the definition as 
though “it had been directed against 
himself.” Mr. Hutton says, of the two 
great cardinals, Manning 

“had none of Newman’s genius, none of his 
critical power, none of his poetic sensitiveness, 
nor that singular magnetic personality which 
sometimes fascinated and sometimes repelled. 
Manning’s work was done by sheer industry ; 
he was not content, probably he was not able, 
to throw out one pregnant word and then to 
wait and watch while it bore fruit.” 

All this is true. It is more uncertain, 
though, whether Manning “made a mark 
on the religious history of his country 
greater, perhaps, than that made by 
Newman.” Manning was more prominent, 
he made a greater show; but, perhaps, not 
a greater mark, perhaps not a religious 
mark at all. It is too soon to judge of 
these things, or of these men; all we can say 
is that, without Newman, Manning would 
have had much less to work upon, and much 
more to contend against. The future only 
can reveal to us whether Newman’s in¬ 
fluence will end by leading more people into 
the Church, or away from it. “ Ecce sacerdos 
magnus," says Mr. Hutton of Manning, 
quoting from Lauds in the Office of a 
Bishop. Without any disrespect to Dr. 
Vaughan, we may quote the next antiphon, 
and say, “ Non est inventus smilis illii” ; for 
Oxford no longer sends her most promising 
sons upon the way towards the throne of 
Westminster. It would be an interesting 
uestion to decide how far this is due to a 
ecline in Newman’s influence, and how far 


to Manning’s narrow policy towards Oxford. 
We have heard much lately of Manning’s 
victories, and little of his failures; perhaps 
the most conspicuous and disastrous of all 
his failures was the Catholic University of 
Kensington. He failed to provide the 
Catholic youth with a university of their 
own; he employed all his influence to 
thwart Newman’s wiser conception, that all 
that is best in Oxford might be made their 
own, to the great advantage of Oxford and 
of themselves. 

It might be truer to say, in conclusion, 
that Manning’s “mark” is not so dear in 
religion as in philanthropy. It was when 
he put aside his Catholicism, and met his 
countrymen upon the common ground of 
good works, that he had most influence. 
There we are all proud of him; there we 
can admire him without reserve. But to see 
him a Radical in London, and a reactionary 
in Home, is almost as distressing as to see 
Mr. Stead teaching the Pope how to be 
infallible. It is true that Roman Catholicism 
increased enormously in London under 
Manning’s rule; but before we can decide 
the question of Manning’s influence in 
religion, we must ascertain what proportion 
that increase bears to the general increase 
of the people at large, of the other dissent¬ 
ing bodies, and of the Church of England. 

Arthur Galton. 


The Nell of Dante Alighieri. With Transla¬ 
tion and Notes. By Arthur John Butler. 
(Macmillans.) 

Mr. Butlkr, in publishing another prose 
translation of the Inferno of Dante, modestly 
disclaims any desire “ cacciare di nido ” the 
admirable translation of Dr. Carlyle. He 
would have preferred, had not difficulties of 
copyright stood in the way, to have re¬ 
printed that translation with a few slight 
emendations, adding his own notes and 
illustrations. In this particular Dr. Car¬ 
lyle’s translation is very defective (though 
such scanty notes as there are, are often 
very interesting and suggestive), and the 
recent prose translation of Prof. Eliot 
Norton Is even more so. It is a defect 
which Mr. Butler has shown by his editions 
of the Purgatorio and Paradiso that he is 
eminently qualified to supply. It is need¬ 
less to say that the present work exhibits 
the same wealth of classical, and especially 
Aristotelian, illustrations as the earlier ones; 
and it is equally needless to point out the 
interest and value of such illustrations in 
the case of an author whose knowledge of 
such literature, considering the age in 
which he lived, and the difficulties and 
disadvantages by which the acquisition of 
such knowledge was then beset—to say 
nothing of the further obstacles offered by 
his own troubled and unsettled life—is 
nothing short of astonishing. Nor has 
this line been satisfactorily worked before, 
except perhaps, to some extent, by Scar- 
tazzini, but certainly not even by him in 
respect of the Inferno , where his notes are 
unfortunately on a very inferior scale as 
compared with those on the other Can- 
tiche. Thus the student will find, notwith¬ 
standing the very large number of existing 


commentaries, fresh lines of exegesis, and 
new sources of illustration in Mr. Butler’s 
work, such as probably no other living 
Dante scholar is equally well able to 
supply. Of course, we should not expect to 
find the influence of Aristotle so pervading 
in the Inferno as in the other puts of the 
poem; and, as Mr. Butler points out, there 
are naturally more traces of the Ethics here, 
as there are of the De Anima and Meta¬ 
physics in the Purgatorio and Paradiso. 

The most striking and important of such 
references is, doubtless, that in Inf. xi. 80 ; 
and it is worth referring to in some detail, 
since it has given rise to great differences 
of opinion, and to some of the most fantas¬ 
tically erroneous interpretations of the 
general plan of the Inferno. Without 
attributing anything of this sort to Mr. 
Butler, we feel compelled to differ entirely 
from the conclusion which he has reached, 
and to hold that Dr. Witte is certainly right 
as to his interpretation of this fundamental 
point. Indeed, it seems difficult to under¬ 
stand how anyone, carefully regarding the 
context in which the words occur, could 
possibly come to any other conclusion. The 
point is briefly this: In Canto xi., U. 22, 
&c., Virgil undertakes to describe to Dante 
the arrangement of sin and sinners in the 
lower Circles which they have yet to 
traverse. The general principle by which 
it is governed is expounded to be that all 
wickedness ( malizia , kokui) which earns the 
hatred of God aims at injuring either by 
violence or by fraud, the latter of which, 
being worse, meets with severer punishment, 
and in the lower depths of hell. Then wo 
have elaborate sub-divisions of the different 
kinds of sins of violence and sins of fraud, 
which we need not now concern ourselvos 
with further than to remark that they 
account for all the remaining circles and 
divisions of hell, and carry us down to the 
very bottom of the pit. The fundamental 
distinction of sins or violence and sins of 
fraud comes directly and almost verbatim 
from Cicero (De Officiis i. c. 13), and it is 
curious that Mr. Butler has not noticed this. 
Cicero’s words are: 

“ Cum autem duobus modis, id est, aut vi, aut 
fraude, fiat injuria [Inf. xi. 11. 23 , 24 ] ; (fraus 
quasi vulpeculae, vis leonis videtur) utrumque 
homine alienissimum, sed fraus odio digna 
majore (1. 25 ).” 

The words in brackets are not reproduced 
here by Dante; but they occur in Inf. xxvii., 
75, where Guido da Montefeltro says: 

“ L’opere mie 
Non furon leonine ma ai volpe.” 

It may be added that not only was the De 
Officiis one of the works of Cicero with which 
Dante was most familiar (I believe he 
quotes it about twenty times), but different 
passages from these six consecutive chapters 
(xi.-xvi.) are quoted no less than six 
times by Dante in different parts of his 
works. The sub-divisions above referred 
to, which are worked out as far as 1. 66, 
completely explain and account for all the 
subsequent arrangements of the Inferno ; 
and they are recognised by Dante as doing 
so (see 11. 67-69), and they are founded 
entirely upon the passage quoted from 
Cicero witnout any reference to Aristotle 
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at all. And there the matter might 
have ended, but that a new difficulty 
arises in Dante’s mind. How is it 
that the sinners whose punishment has 
been already described are not shut up 
within the City of Die, if God is so dis¬ 
pleased with them; and if he is not, why is 
their punishment so severe (11. 70-75)? 
Virgil expresses surprise (11. 79-83) that 
Dante can so far have forgotten his Ethics 
as not to recollect that there are three 
dispositions hateful to God—incontinence 
(aKpaaCa), vice (/ca/cia), brutishness (ffrjpionjs), 
and that incontinence is less offensive to God 
and worthy of less blame (than the others). 
Can anything possibly be plainer than that 
Aristotle is cited for the sole purpose of 
justifying the lighter condemnation of sins 
of incontinence'; and that, though the three¬ 
fold division is naturally quoted in full, yet 
that it is applied solely for the sake of the con 
elusion stated in 11.83,84, and solely in refer¬ 
ence to the anomaly presented by Dante in 
11. 70, &c. ? What possible grounds can be 
discovered in the context for supposing that 
this has anything to do with the question 
of the classification of different sins in the 
Basso Inferno itself, which has already 
been fully disposed of ? (See again 11.68-9.) 
In a word, why should anyone imagine that 
this passing mention of %hoti/s, which is 
necessary for the completeness of the quota¬ 
tion, should lead us to expect a place for it 
in the system of Dante, or should oblige 
him to reopen a classification already disposed 
of and complete in itself ? Indeed, if Dante 
had not raised this special difficulty about 
incontinence, it seems as if we should 
never have had Aristotle mentioned in this 
connexion at all. It is scarcely a fair descrip¬ 
tion of Witte’s view to say (as Mr. Butler 
does) that “ Witte considers that Dante 
ignores &r)pi6rrp ; ” since, if there is no reason 
whatever why he should be expected to 
notice it, he cannot be said to ignore it. If, 
as Mr. Butler suggests, either the tyrants of 
the Seventh Circle or the Heretics of the Sixth 
represent , we should have the most 

astonishing inversion of Aristotle’s classifi¬ 
cation, since Onipiorqs would be intermediate 
between aupaarla and kolkm, “which is 
absurd,” as Euclid says. Dante would be 
much more open to the charge of “ ignoring” 
Aristotle, if he borrowed his language and 
then distorted its meaning in such a fashion 
as this. Nor will the use of the term in a 
well-known passage of the Convito (ii. 9) 
cover the further absurdity of supposing 
either Alexander the Great (whom Mr 
Butler, at any rate, supposes to be intended 
in xii. 107),or Frederic H., or “ II Cardinale ” 
to be chosen by Dante as typical instances of 
6r)piaTrp ! And certainly there is nothing in 
Ethics vii. 5 to bring Ogpiorpt within mea 
surable distance of such characters as these. 
The far-reaching effects of this misunder 
standing (if such it be) will, it is hoped 
justify this somewhat lengthy digression on 
the subject. 

It may be noted that another passage in 
which Dante is undoubtedly indebted to 
Cicero occurs at Inf. xviii., 133, where he 
quotes the supposed words of Thais (really 
those of Gnatho) from the Eunuchus of 
Terence. Mr. Butler suggests that Dante 
probably only knew the passage as 


quotation, since he treats Thais as a his¬ 
torical character. We may, I think, go 
further and say that the quotation as it 
actually occurs in Be Amicitia, § 98, as a 
typical illustration of flattery and without 
anything to indicate the author quoted or 
the person speaking, explains everything 
naturally. Moreover, Dante never shows 
any acquaintance elsewhere with the works 
of Terence, whereas he often quotes the Be 
Amicitia. Another case like this occurs in 
Be Monarchia H., 10, where Dante quotes 
Ennius without naming him. He evidently 
obtained this in a similar way from Cicero 
Be Off. 1,12; for, though he does not men¬ 
tion Cicero here, yet he has quoted this very 
chapter of the Be Off. for another purpose 
a few lines before, so that it was probably 
lying before him. It is noted by Mr. Butler 
more than once (e.g., pp. 57 and 399) that, 
when Dante is referring to Virgilian 
characters and is presumably quoting Virgil, 
he is wholly or in part indebted to Dictys 
and Dares or other such authorities 
familiarly employed in medieval times for 
the tale of Troy. # This is likely enough; 
but another possible suggestion might be 
that Dante, at any rate in both the cases 
referred to (viz., the death of Achilles, and 
the treachery of Antenor), may have been 
acquainted with the Commentary of Servius, 
which, as a matter of fact, would have 
suppliod him with the traditions to which he 
refers, nor are these the only passages in 
which I have sometimes suspected that 
Dante’s Virgilian references have been 
modified or supplemented by Servius. 

Among notes that may be selected as 
specially valuable, we may draw attention to 
that on xxiv. 3, where Mr. Butler corrects 
the general misunderstanding of the words 
mezzo di in the line 


“ E gii le notti al mezz} di sen vanno,” 

and by showing that they are equivalent to 
meridies—i.e., the south, makes the passage 
at once clear and intelligible. There is 
another illustration from Sir Walter Scott, 
which I feel temptod to add to that given by 
Mr. Butler in his interesting note on Michael 
Scot, in Inf. xx. 116. One has often 
wondered whether any explanation can be 
given of the very pointed and singular 
means of identification given by Dante in 
the case of Michael Scot, “che nei fianchi 
e cosi poco.” Was there (or is there ?) any 
tradition as to the personal appearance of 
the great wizard which would explain this ? 
Or was it supposed to be a national charac¬ 
teristic, perhaps connected in the popular 
imagination with some attenuating effect of 
the national costume. The old commentator, 
Vellutello, in fact, suggests some reference 
to the “ breeks ” or their absence, “ rispetto 
a ’brevi e schietti habiti,” &c. But it is, in 
any case, interesting to set beside this pas¬ 
sage in Dante the description by Sir Walter 
Scott in Red Gauntlet , of the otherwise 
brawny figure of Cristal Nixon—“he was 
broad shouldered, square made, thin 
flanked.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Butler’s 
translation is most careful and accurate. 

* It is natural to suggest a somewhat similar 
origin for some of the historical statements 
attributed to Livy and Orosius in the be Monarchia. 


In one passage, however, we suspect that 
he is giving the rendering of a reading 
different from that which appears in his 
text. In xxii. 124, “ each one was on the 
instant grieved,” looks more like a translation 
of di colpo than di colpa, both readings being 
found. And in xxiii. 109, the aposiopesis 
would seem to be better explained (though 
this may be a matter of opinion) by a 
recollection of the sharp rebuke administered 
to Dante by Virgil in Canto xx. 27, for 
displaying pity for the condemned. Since 
that Dante has never done so, and, as a 
matter of fact, never ventures upon it again. 
It looks as if he was here about to say 
something more or less sympathetic; but 
saves himself by introducing a startling 
incident which interrupts his speech. Once 
again, and only once, there is a slight spark 
of such feeling timidly indicated in the 
case of a relation of Dante’s own; but 
Virgil at once represses it with unusual 
bluntness (xxix. 19-24). 

As in the case of the translations of the 
Purgatorio and Paradiso, there is a useful 
glossary discussing more than a hundred of 
the words that are most difficult in respect 
of meaning or etymology. But we regret 
to see that Mr. Butler continues the 
almost intolerable practice of numbering 
only every tenth line, which necessitates 
frequent counting when exact reference to 
intermediate lines is required. It would 
have greatly increased the value and interest 
of his work if Mr. Butler had added an index 
to his notes, and especially to the numerous 
classical allusions and references with which 
they are enriched. Mr. Butler is always 
most courteous in his references to those 
from whom he is compelled to differ, a 
feature unfortunately not always found in 
modern expositors of Dante. There is no 
attempt to gain credit by exposing their 
blunders or oversights, nor any desire to 
find fault for its own sake. If such errors 
are referred to by Mr. Butler, it is only to 
justify himself in taking a different line. 
No one has reason more cordially to acknow¬ 
ledge this than the present writer. 

E Moore. 


T1IE RELATIONS OF RUSSIA WITH GEORGIA. 

Gramoti i drugie istoricheskie dokwnenh X VIII. 
stolictia otnosiastchiesia k’ Gruzii. [Letters 
and other Historical Documents of tho 
Eighteenth Century, relating to Georgia.] 
Vol. I., 1768-1774. Edited by Prof. A. 
Tsagarelli. 

SnosheniaRossiis'ICarkazom r’ XVI. — XVIII. 
stolietiakh. [Relations of Russia with 
the Caucasus in the Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries.] By A. Tsagarelli. 
(St. Petersburg.) 

Although we have had some very respect¬ 
able books of travel in Georgia, the history, 
language, and literature of that country 
remain practically unknown to us. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to call atten¬ 
tion to two valuable publications of Prof. 
Tsagarelli, of St. Petersburg. 

In the preface to the first of these works 
he tells us that it is one of a series on the 
subject. Others are to be published, and 
the period treated of in the present volume 
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was chosen first because it is but little 
known. Here the editor prints the corre¬ 
spondence between Catherine and her 
generals, when an embassy had been sent 
to Heraclius, the Georgian king, to induce 
him to assist the Russians in their war with 
the Turks. Heraclius has been described 
to ns in the pages of Guldenstedt, the first 
traveller who visited the country after 
Chardin. He was a brave soldier, and 
died at an advanced age, after his country 
had experienced crushing disasters. 

Many of the letters are concerned with 
the extraordinary conduct of General 
Todleben. This unprincipled German, after 
a career in several foreign armies, entered 
the Russian service during the Seven Years’ 
War, and distinguished himself by many 
barbarities, especially when he took Berlin. 
It will be remembered that Frederick the 
Great spoke of the Russians at that time as 
engaged in “diggingthe grave of humanity.” 
Like a great many other epigrammatic 
utterances, it was an exaggeration; but such 
men as Todleben were clearly a disgrace to 
the Russian arms. He was at last caught 
betraying the interests of his adopted 
country, and sentenced to death; but the 
extreme penalty was remitted, and our 
adventurer was expelled the country. In 
some unaccountable way he contrived to in¬ 
gratiate himself with Catherine, and not 
only received permission to return to Russia, 
but was taken into the service again and 
despatched to the Caucasus. Here he soon 
embroiled himself with everybody. He 
behaved with grotesque insolence, and 
affected to treat King Heraclius like a 
mere Russian tributary, in fact, just 
as Bazaine treated the unfortunate Maxi¬ 
milian. The Russians failed in their 
attempt to hamper the Turks by way 
of Georgia, in spite of a splendid victory 
gained by Heraclius in 1770 near Akhalt- 
sikh, in which he almost annihilated an 
army of ten thousand Osmanlis. Todleben, 
however, did not support the king, being 
chiefly occupied with enriching himself 
by plunder—another point in which he 
resembled Bazaine. Sukhotin, who was 
sent into Georgia to co-operate, also acted 
arbitrarily, and laboured under the disad¬ 
vantage of being entirely unacquainted with 
the country. Finally, General Yazikov, an 
honourable and capable man, was sent, and 
the traitor, Todleben, recalled. By the 
treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji the war was 
brought to a close in 1774 ; some of its 
clauses aimed at securing the Georgians 
from their Turkish enemies. However safe 
Heraclius was made in those quarters, he 
could not escape the vengeance of the 
Persians, who were furious at having the 
Russians brought so close to them. In 1793 
the Shah ravaged Georgia with fire and 
sword, and in Tiflis hardly one stone was 
left standing upon another. Had it not 
been for the incorporation of the little state 
withRussia soon afterwards, it must have dis¬ 
appeared, and the only independent Christian 
stato in the East since the fall of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire would have been subjugated. 
The perusal of these interesting letters and 
state-papers, some of which are translated 
from Georgian, will yield a rich harvest to 
the historical student, and he will be assisted 


by the excellent index with which Prof. 
Tsagarelli has furnished his work. 

The second book is of much smaller 
dimensions, but it is of great value as giving 
us a sketch of the relations between Russia 
and Georgia during a period of four hun¬ 
dred years. The work really consists of an 
address which was to have been delivered 
by Prof. Tsagarelli before the University of 
St. Petersburg; unfortunately, however, as 
we learn from a note, he was prevented 
from attending by illness, and the address 
was read by the learned orientalist Prof. 
Pozdneiev. 

At the beginning of his discourse the 
author reminds us that it is fifty years since 
lectures on the Georgian language were first 
delivered in the University, and four hun¬ 
dred years since Georgia sent her first 
embassy to Moscow. As yet Russia is the 
only country in Europe which has encouraged 
the study of Georgian; but this is the 
natural result of her relations with the once 
independent state, just as in England we 
have chairs for the Celtic languages. 
What has been done for Georgian has been 
done by Georgians and other foreigners in 
the service of Russia; the names of 
Chubinov, Brosset, Berger, and Tsagarelli 
at once occur to us. The early geographers, 
such as Strabo, and historians such as 
Procopius, have many interesting things to 
tell about these inhabitants of the mountains, 
so much removed from the great centres of 
the world’s civilisation. During the older 
periods the Georgians were in alliance with 
the Byzantines, and protected by their 
common Christian faith ; but as the Ottoman 
power arose, and they saw themselves more 
and more surrounded by Mussulmans, it 
was only natural that they should look to 
the Russians, who were forming a powerful 
state that professed the same creed. In 
1491 an embassy was sent to Ivan III., and 
the relations of the two countries from that 
period is always close till they are amalga¬ 
mated . Russian artisans were sent to repair 
their churches, and painters to furnish 
them with icons. The negotiations for the 
marriage of the Georgian Princess Helena 
with a son of Boris Godunov are described 
in some very picturesque extracts which 
Prof. Tsagarelli gives from the ambassador’s 
reports, the Hate inie spisJd, as they are called. 
On p. 23, the professor gives us an account 
of some extraordinary religious ceremonies 
which these emissaries witnessed, especially 
the harangue of a prophet who, for upwards 
of three hours, foretold the events which 
were to happen during the year to a vast 
assembly comprising the most important 
persons in the realm. 

The letters of the Georgian Tsars during 
the seventeenth century are full of pompous 
titles and bombastic metaphors, the fruits, 
no doubt, of their Oriental teaching. They 
become more sober during the following 
century. On p. 31, Prof. Tsagarelli tells 
how the King Vakhtang suffered at the 
hands of the Persians in consequence of his 
alliance with Peter the Great, whose cam¬ 
paigns south of the Caucasus were fruit¬ 
less. To escapo the ravages of the Per¬ 
sians, the Georgian prince fled with his 
family and a numerous body of courtiers 
to Russia, where they formed a Georgian 


settlement. One of the results of this was 
the development of the literature : a press 
was set up at Moscow, and there appeared 
in 1743 the fine folio Bible, the possession 
of which is so coveted by the antiquary. 
From this time dates the tradition of the 
study of Georgian in Russia. 

Very interesting are the stories told by 
Prof. Tsagarelli of the self-denying labours 
of Russian missionaries in their efforts to 
restore Christianity among the Ossetes and 
other Caucasian tribes, who had at a 
comparatively recent period been forced to 
embrace Islam. To judge from some of the 
stories told by the professor, many of the 
converts joined the new faith from mer¬ 
cenary motives; reminding us of the ex¬ 
tracts which Sydney Smith jeeringly gave 
from the reports of our own missionaries. 

This valuable pamphlet concludes with 
an account of the travels of Guldenstedt 
and Butkov, but does not pursue the subject 
further than the beginning of the present 
century, when Georgia was annexed. But 
Prof. Tsagarelli shows to any unprejudiced 
person what excellent work Russia has done 
in the East, and how she has strengthened 
the hands of the Christians, when sur¬ 
rounded by persecutors of another faith. 
It is owing to her that the Georgians have 
not suffered the fate of the Armenians, who 
now enjoy the privilege of seeing their tor¬ 
mentors in the burlosque position of their 
protectors. 

It remains to add that an interesting map 
is added to the first of the works reviewed, 
which is a facsimile of one prepared for the 
Empress Catherine in 1771. 

W. R. Morfill. 


Legends and Lyrics. Second Series. By 
E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). (Long¬ 
mans.) 

The verse of Mrs. Bland is so fresh and 
spontaneous, it contains so many bright 
pictures of the beauties of nature, it shows 
so much capacity for the pure pleasures of 
life, that it often contradicts the gloomy 
view of existence which she seems to regard 
as the special message that she is bound to 
deliver to her fellow creatures. A poet may 
no doubt make life a good deal more painful 
to his or her readers than it would other¬ 
wise have been, and may on the contrary 
throw light upon all its darker places. Mrs. 
Bland can do either the one or the other; 
and it is impossible not to wish that she 
exercised more frequently the power which 
is the more pleasant and certainly not the 
less useful or noble of the two. 

Regarded as mere poetry, and it is mainly 
from this point that I would wish now to 
speak of her verses, I do not think her 
most despairing strains are the finest. Her 
clear, true voice seems to me to get a little 
strained when she denounces the flagrant 
sins of the capitalist, and cries for revolution 
at any price. To say that her most cheerful 
songs are her best would be going too far 
the other way, for none of them are quite 
cheerful, and there is an undeniable force 
in such desperate lyrics as “ A Great Indus¬ 
trial Centre,” and “ Prayer under Gray 
Skies ”; but in none of such rhapsodies does 
she attain so complete a literary success as 
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in singing the mitigated melancholy of 
change, perhaps the most perfect of the 
personal poems. 

“ Change. 

“ There’s a little house by an orchard side, 

Where the Spring wears pink and white; 

There’s a garden with pansies and London pride, 
And a bush o t lad’s delight. 

Through the sweetbriar hedge is the garden 
seen, 

As trim as a garden can be; 

And the grass of the orchard is much more 
green 

Than most of the grass you see. 

“ There used to be always a mother's smile, 

And a father’s face at the door, 

When one clambered over the orchard stile, 

So glad to be home once more. 

But now I never go by that way, 

For when I was there of late, 

A stranger was cutting the orchard hay, 

And a stranger leaned on the gate.’’ 

I confess that her lyrical gift appears to 
me to greater adrantage in this poem than 
in those which may be called Socialist, or 
those which tell of the perfidy of lovers and 
the hopelessness of love. In the first there 
is too much of parti prix, especially when, 
as is her custom, she draws contrasting 
pictures with cumulative effect upon one 
side only, the briefs for either party being 
too evidently drafted by the same hand. 
The literary conscience rebels at so con¬ 
certed an attack upon the feelings. And as 
for the love poems, our sympathy with a 
situation of unutterable pathos too fre¬ 
quently receives a shock from the discovery 
at the end of the poem that it is a man and 
not a woman with whom we are called to 
weep. Mrs. Bland has no ordinary imagi¬ 
nation, but she cannot unsex herself suffi¬ 
ciently to make us believe that her bleeding 
heart is that of a man. This is all the more 
to be regretted as it mars some very pretty 
singing, like “ The Garden,” the tender 
series of lyrics—“On the Medway,” and 
much else in the book, where charming 
pictures of the country are interwoven with 
sweet thoughts. 

Sweet, but always sad, whether she sings 
as a socialist or a lover. Her discontent is 
not merely with present conditions of exist¬ 
ence, where the poor work in “hell” so 
that capitalists may drink champagne, but 
it extends like a cloud over the whole 
human horizon. The world of her lyrics is 
one in which it is impossible to smile. There 
love always ends in change, faithlessness, 
and crime; and one of the most cheerful 
of her visions is that of a lost soul who 
cries, 

“ Yet not despair, I see a far-off splendour: 

Here from my hell I Bee a heaven on high 
For those brave men whom earth could never 
render 

Cowards as foul and beasts as base as I! 

Hell is not hell lit by such consolation, 

Heaven were not heaven that lacked a thought 
like this— 


Hugh,” and “The Devil’s Due,” her true 
poetic gift is employed to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. It is difficult to say which story 
is best told, but “ The Devil’s Due” must 
take the first rank by virtue of the diffi¬ 
culties of the subject, and the vivid and 
sustained imagination by which they are 
overcome. The description of the scene in 
which the devil appears and claims the 
church from the archbishop at the moment 
of consecration is of quite unusual power. 
It is too long to quote, but as a sample of 
its high quality the following stanza, in 
which the devil’s face “ grows clear ” to the 
terrified congregation, should be convincing. 

“ Then, as we gazed, the face grew clear, 

And all men stood as turned to stone ; 

Each man beheld through dews of fear 
A face—his own—yet not his own ; 

His own face, darkened, lost, debased, 

With hell’s own signet stamped and traoed 
And all the God in it effaced.” 

Moreover, this poem is distinguished, as 
only two or three more in this book are, by 
the noble note of faith with which it closes. 
The devil claimed the church because it was 
built with money ground from the poor; but 
those who laboured to build it worked with 
love, and so they sing over its blackened 
ruins. 

“ Gone ? Is it gone f God kuows it, no ! 

The hands that builded built aright. 

The men who loved and laboured so. 

Their church is built on heaven’s height! 

In every stone a glittering gem, 

Gold in the gold Jerusalem— 

The church their love built waits for them.” 

Unfortunately, this high note of spiritual 
hope is but seldom struck by Mrs. Bland, 
but we shall hope to hear it again and more 
often when her next Series of Lays and 
Legends is published. Life should not seem 
altogether sad to one who sang the fine song 
of Old Age which closes the present volume. 
Shall all our dreams wither and die when 
we grow old, she asks, as the ghosts say in 
the night; and the Sun answers her: 

“ And then I hear the brave Sun’s voice. 

Though still the sides are gray and dim: 

Old age comes never—Oh, rejoice— 

Except to those who beckon him. 

“ All that youth’s dreams are nourished by, 

By that shall dreams in age be fed— 

Thy noble dreams can never die 
Until thyself shall wish them dead ! ” 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Wandering Star. By Lady Fairlie Cun- 
inghame. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
A Valley of Shadows. By G. Colmore. In 
2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Taken at His Word. By Walter Baymond. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Daughter's Heart. By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron. (White.) 


That though the soul may never see salvation, 
God yet eaves all these other souls of his.” 

Fortunately, however, Mrs. Bland’s muse 
sometimes takes a comparative holiday, 
and leaves the tragedy of modern life to sing 
a stirring ballad of the olden time, with a 
vigour and a dramatic power which leave 
little to be desired. In some of these 
ballads, notably “ A Ballad of Canterbury ” 
(the story of St. Alphege), “ A Ballad of Sir 


The Commodore's Daughter. By Jonas Lie. 
(Heinemann.) 

Virginie’s Husband. By Esme Stuart. 
(Innes.) 

Punchinello's Romance. By Boma White. 
(Innes.) 

The Story of a Struggle. A Bomanee of the 
Grampians. By Elizabeth Gilkison. (A. 
& C. Black.) 

Die 


Grafin Rinsky, and other Tales. By Hilarion. 

(Eden, Bemington & Co.) 

The Squire's Nieces. By E. M. and A. 

Huntingdon. (Sampson Low.) 

If there were only a trades union of 
reviewers, measures might be taken to boy¬ 
cott, picket, or ratten any novelist wno 
dared to tell her story in the present tense. 
We say “ her ” for the offender is always 
feminine; and as the most impressive warn¬ 
ings from the unorganised trade have proved 
altogether ineffectual, it is clear that only 
some such heroic measure will bring about 
the desired result. The worst of it is that 
this offence is always accompanied by other 
violations of the conventions of good litera¬ 
ture. In A Wandering Star, for example, 
irritating superfluities of French mingle with 
such eccentricities of English as “fingers that 
continue the avocation,” “ she had to take 
Pussy and I about,” and“ both she and her 
liege lord are seated opposite each other.” 
Cissy Grahame is “ bavarde, mais cochottit're 
with a vengeance ”; Balph Fitzpatrick has 
the one virtue of contentment, and “ bon 
sang comes out in this characteristic ” ; while 
Lady Julia, who is never contented, lapses at 
times into “ what our neighbours would call 
une humeur massacrante." The story is the 
kind of thing which is usually, and perhaps 
fitly, adorned with these decorations of 
phraseology. It deals with the misadven¬ 
tures of Vega Fitzpatrick, who is through¬ 
out unfortunate in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and is prevented by good luck rather 
than good management from becoming un¬ 
fortunate in that special sense of the word 
first given to it by Hood. With two or 
three exceptions, the persons to whom we are 
introduced by Lady Fairlie Cuninghame are 
a sorry lot, and A Wandering Star is any¬ 
thing but a brilliant luminary. 

A Valley of Shadows is a very strong but 
almost oppressively sombre novel. Passages 
which charm by their simple beauty are not 
infrequent, but they simply serve as high 
lights which intensify the shadows of the 
Salvator-Bosa-like valley through which 
Mr. Colmore leads us. About the imagina¬ 
tive power of the book there can be no 
mistake whatever; and the author has the 
true and fine instinct which contents itself 
with the motives of pure tragedy, without 
any recourse to those of contemporary 
“ realism ” falsely so called. There is plenty 
to harrow us in Mr. Colmore’s pages: there 
is nothing to sicken or disgust, and nowa¬ 
days, when one commends a book as power¬ 
ful it is unfortunately necessary to make 
this distinction. The scene at the missionary 
meeting, where Joel Hatherden publicly 
offers marriage to the friendless woman who 
has just been denounced as a suspected 
murderess, is one of those daring situations 
which in most stories would have the effect 
of cheap melodrama, but which here has all 
the impressiveness of a great tragic crisis. 
It is, however, fully equalled by the moving 
and masterly concluding chapter—the 

f loomful climax to which the narrative 
as been steadily moving. These are 
passages of really fine imaginative work; 
and though they stand out from the rest of 
the book, there is not a page that is flat or 
ineffective, People who insist upon cheer- 
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fulness most not read A Valley of Shadows, 
but those who have more catholic tastes will 
find in it a great deal to admire and enjoy. 

There is some capital work in Taken at his 
Word, but it would have been all the better 
for a little more care in carrying out the 
details of construction. Mr. Eaymond has 
a really fine instinct of invention, and he 
only needs to learn that in fiction successful 
invention must be not merely an instinct, 
but an art. His plot is both fresh and 
strong; but freshness and strength make 
even larger demands upon execution than 
conventionality and weakness—a saying 
which sounds paradoxical, but which will be 
recognised as true by all who bring thought 
as well as imagination to bear upon their 
novel reading. The early history of Lane- 
don is not made sufficiently clear to enable 
us to realise fully the situation upon which 
the whole story depends, and the sub-story 
of Fraser and Rosie is rather too much of a 
loose thread. These are defects which are 
worth pointing out, because they may easily 
be avoided in Mr. Raymond’s next story; 
and even the present book has substantial 
merits which render its defects of compara¬ 
tively little consequence. Whether self- 
made men are really as vulgarly boastful as 
novelists always represent them to be, may 
be doubtful; but there can be no doubt 
that the pompous John Lucas, who boasts 
and blusters even when in mortal terror, is 
a being of flesh and blood. Crofter, the 
leader of the disaffected workmen, is another 
success ; and the book, as a whole, is well 
worth reading. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s books never rise 
much above or fall much below a certain 
respectable level, and her average work is 
very fairly represented by A Daughter's 
Heart. She is an industrious producer who 
has learned to economise her material, and 
knows the exact quantity of novelty which 
is necessary to float a story on the stream 
of circulating library success. In her latest 
novel she boldly chooses one of the most 
hackneyed of themes, and trusts entirely to 
her skill in the art of composing variations. 
No figure in fiction is more familiar than 
the man who believes that he has outlived 
love; who becomes bound, either by honour 
or law, to some woman for whom he cares 
nothing; and who suddenly finds himself 
involved in the toils of an over-mastering 
passion for somebody else. In A Daughter's 
Heart the somebody else is the younger 
sister of the girl to whom Sir Jasper Keith 
has engaged himself; and a considerable 
part of the story is devoted to a lively 
skirmish between the baronet and his 
prospective mother-in-law, who is deter¬ 
mined that Sir Jasper shall become her son 
in her own way, and not in his. Of course, 
the prospective mother-in-law is finally 
worsted, but victory hangs long in the 
balance; and the story of the brisk campaign 
Ls told with sufficient vivacity to make it 
quite readable. 

The enthusiasm of certain critics for 
everything Scandinavian is surely becoming 
a little indiscriminate; at any rate it is 
doubtful whether in England the cultus of 
the Norse dii minores will ever extend 
beyond the limits of a coterie. Mr. Gosse, 


who in matters of fact is an unimpeachable 
authority on things Norwegian, tells us that 
“Jonas Lie is locally the most popular of 
the Northern novelists ”; but The Commo¬ 
dore's Daughters, which Mr. Gosse describes 
as one of his most characteristic stories, 
seems to prove for the hundredth time that 
qualities which secure national popularity 
will not survive transportation over sea. 
The critic compares Lie to Mrs. Gaskell: 
we should rather compare him to Anthony 
Trollope; and though Trollope had a 
lighter hand than Lie, and was certainly' 
much more of a humourist, we can 
imagine that Norwegian readers would find 
a translation of even so bright a book as 
Barchester Towers somewhat heavy reading. 
The Commodore's Daughters seems to us very 
heavy indeed, weighted down as it is by 
that accumulation of trivial detail, which is 
not rendered less oppressive by the fact that 
the details are foreign and unfamiliar. 
Towards the finish the novel gains breadth 
and that other quality which may be called 
flesh and blood; but the unpleasant and 
utterly unexpected close of the love story 
of Jan and Martha seems nothing but a 
gratuitous and clumsy vindication of the 
much-praised “ candour ” of the continental 
novelist. We cannot believe that the book 
will secure an English vogue for its author; 
but it is very possible that the translators, 
H. L. Braekstad and Gertrude Hughes, 
have been unfortunate in their selection, 
for Mr. Gosse’s introductory remarks leave 
the impression that some of Lie’s other I 
works are richer in substance and in depth 
and variety of interest. 

In her winning story of modern rural 
French life, Esme Stuart deals with a narra¬ 
tive which has often been dealt with before, 
but never more prettily or gracefully—the 
courtship of a wife by her husband. The 
young Vicomte de Pomarets and Yirginie 
Rouard, the daughter of the wealthy pleb¬ 
eian quarry owner, are betrothed by their 
parents who are respectively in search of 
money and rank. The young people are 
not merely indifferent, but positively averse 
to the match: she because she has overheard 
a conversation in which the Vicomte 
expresses contempt and loathing for the 
unknown roturiere whom he is being forced 
to marry, and he because he has fallen in 
love with the possessor of a face which he 
has seen once and once only in the village 
church. Each refuses to meet the other until 
the wedding morning, and then the Vicomte 
makes the bewildering but blissful dis¬ 
covery of the identity of the girl he 
loves with the girl he is about to wed. 
This is a fresh and ingenious situation; 
and though in the resolution of the discord 
thus introduced into the music of Virginie’s 
life there is more than a suspicion of 
improbability, the rest of the story has all 
its author’s wonted grace and skill. The 
good musician, Pascal Palliser, and his 
delightful wife, with whom Virginie finds 
concealment and refuge after her flight, are 
a charmingly quaint pair of portraits; and, 
indeed, Virginie's Husband is, as a whole, 
one of the most attractive of Esme Stuart’s 
novels. 

Punchinello's Romance is rather a fantastic 
book; and though the author sometimes 


reminds us of Mr. George Meredith and 
sometimes of Charles Dickens, she can 
hardly be charged with a lack of originality 
of treatment. The influence of Mr. Meredith 
—or what seems like his influence—is mani¬ 
fest mainly in the conversations, for all Roma 
White’s people talk in epigrams or parables ; 
while the suggestion of Dickens is found in 
the prevalent tone of sentiment, and in 
a certain unchartered freedom of fantasy 
which is seen in the handling of character 
and situation. The matter-of-fact critic will 
say that there is not one possible person in 
the book, and he will be quite right; but 
the impossible people have a certain vitality 
which mere possibility is powerless to 
confer. Punchinello's Romance is some¬ 
what loose-jointed, and is in other ways a 
rather crude performance; but it has both 
imagination and humour, and the writer, 
in spite of her inexperience, is able to make 
them tell. The “ firm ” discipline and 
delicate match-making of the two elderly 
maiden sisters are exquisitely imagined and 
rendered, and the poisoning and burial 
(under clerical supervision) of the old cat 
is a delicious morsel of comedy. 

Mrs. or Miss Gilkison takes herself rather 
too seriously ; and perhaps if she had been 
less acutely conscious of the moral responsi¬ 
bilities of authorship, she might have written 
a livelier book than The Story of a Struggle, 
which is, if the truth must be told, decidedly 
hard reading. The pragmatic, priggish 
minister who is the hero, and the shallow, 
feather-headed girl who is the heroine, 
are in different ways equally repellent; 
and even a reader who is, as a rule, 
void of malice, may feel some satis¬ 
faction in the reflection that each is amply 
unished for his or her misdeeds by 
eing married to the other. After a brief 
matrimonial career of considerable dis¬ 
comfort, the wife takes to alcohol and 
opium, and the husband very nearly takes 
to murder; but eventually they are restored 
to a better frame of mind, and when we 
bid them farewell they are apparently 
beginning to be rather better worth know¬ 
ing, though it is quite impossible that either 
should ever be interesting. The book 
doubtless tends to edifioation, and some 
detached thoughts are not badly expressed : 
the author simply seems to forget that 
before a story can really edify it must in a 
measure entertain. 

“ Griifin Rinsky ” is, perhaps, not quite 
so thrilling and blood-curdling as Hilarion 
meant it to be, though it is by no means a 
bad modern variation upon the theme of 
the immortal “ Bluebeard,” and the living 
eyes looking down from the face of the 
angel on the tapestry are satisfactorily 
creepy. The two companion tales are on 
the whole more pleasing, and Leslie Bartlett 
in “That American Girl” has freshness 
and real iraiscmblance without a touch of 
caricature. “ The Green Hills far away ” 
is a slight but exceedingly pretty tale; and 
Hilarion might without great risk try his 
hand at more elaborate work. 

To write a very good story for children 
is a difficult task: to write a moderately 
good one seems particularly easy, if one 
may judge from the number of tales which 
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may be thus described. The Squire's Nieces 
is a tale of ordinary merits and no con¬ 
spicuous defects. The conversations are a 
little set and stiff, but this is a weakness 
common to most books of the kind; and as 
there is plenty of incident to keep the story 
moving, it will probably be approved by 
the readers to whom it specially appeals. 

Tames Ashcboft Noble. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

Hutchinson’s Australasian Encyclopaedia. By 
George Collins Levey. (Hutchinson.) This 
seems to be a comprehensive and very useful 
book. We are tola in the preface that it is 
the first attempt to afford knowledge about 
Australia in a succinct form; hitherto the 
articles in encyclopaedias were more or less 
incomplete. The present volume, which is of a 
convenient size, besides being a full gazetteer, 
gives the history and politics of the Australa¬ 
sian colonies, and biographies of discoverers, 
explorers, governors, and distinguished colon¬ 
ists. Various cant terms are explained, and 
some of the more remarkable animals are men¬ 
tioned, though others equally interesting are 
omitted. Of the several sports and games 
followed in the colonies full accounts are given; 
and a large and full, though somewhat indis¬ 
tinct, map is furnished. 

The Colonial Year-Book for the year 1892. 
By A. J. B. Trendell. With Introduction by 
J. Henniker Heaton. (Sampson Low.) This 
excellent compilation is as full and useful as 
before. A striking proof of how well it is kept 
up to date will be found in the article on 
British Zambesia, which contains on account of 
Mr. Theodore Bent’s exploration of the ruins 
in Mashonaland, as given by him in his address 
to the Royal Geographical Society in the early 
part of the present year. The Introduction, by 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, is occupied with his 
efforts to obtain an Imperial Penny Postage, 
and his correspondence with Ministers to that 
end. Judging from the past, there can be little 
doubt that his importunity will in the end suc¬ 
ceed. The maps with which the Year-Book is 
furnished are many and excellent; in that of 
the Dominion of Canada our possessions are 
swelled to the utmost by colouring as British 
Baffin’s Land, the Parry Islands, and Grant 
Land to the farthest limit of northern dis¬ 
covery. It is pleasant to notice, in this very 
map, another proof of how the book is kept up 
to date, and of the care with which the maps 
are prepared; for in Greenland—which only 
comes in, as it were, incidentally, and forms no 
necessary part of the map—Nansen’s route 
across the inland ice is laid down. 

Round the Empire. By George B. Parkin. 

J Cassells.) To this unassuming but most useful 
ittle volume Lord Rosebery has written a pre¬ 
face “ to remind our children that they inhabit 
not an island, but an empire.” The book is not 
argumentative, but full of facts. Mr. Parkin 
puts forward no theory, no constitution, and no 
plan; for “he probably believes, as most of us 
do, that the security for national union lies 
not so much in parliamentary projects as in the 
just appreciation of imperial responsibility.” 
The book, with its preface, can be highly 
recommended for the use both of schools and 
working-men’s dubs. 

History of the Church in Eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland. By the Bev. J. Langtry, 
D.C.L. (8.P.C.K.) From the fact of this 
little volume being one of a series treating of 
Colonial Dioceses, by “Church” that of 
England must necessarily be inferred. Within 
these somewhat narrow limits—for the Colonies 
are, from a sectarian point of view, very varied 


—Dr. Langtry has done his work very well. 
He has evidently been hampered by a great 
many facts and a very small space in which to 
tell them, and naturally the comparatively old 
and settled portion in Canada do not possess 
the same possibilities for pioturesque treatment 
as the further West, or as Mackenzie Biver did 
at the hands of Bishop Bompus. Henoe, we 
have less about the Indians, the wild woods, 
and the wild beasts which roam them, and 
more anent the ooming and going of ecclesias¬ 
tical dignitaries, and what may, without wish¬ 
ing to be disrespectful, be described as the 
small-beer chronicles of backwoods parishes. 
However, as the volume is written for people 
who like this sort or thing, those who are 
only moderately interested in it have no reason 
for complaint. So far as we have been able to 
check his statements, the author has compiled 
an accurate and, it is not necessary to add, 
very useful volume for those who may wish to 
ascertain the rise and progress, and, we are 
afraid, the squabbles also of the English 
Church in Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 
The fault of the book is that it lacks per¬ 
spective : all incidents and almost all people 
have, in the author’s eye, about the same 
literary value. It is accordingly deficient in 
light and shade, and on that account, we 
confess, rather dull reading to all save very 
local churchmen. Themes for romantic treat¬ 
ment are not lacking, to relieve the dead level 
of this chronicle of good and often almost great 
men. But Dr. Langtry is too conscientious 
an historian to waste words over these, when 
they are required for telling who was chosen 
by the Synod this year, or who appointed by 
the Governor on another occasion. And worst 
of all, his “ Liebig ” of Ca n adian Church 
History not being furnished with an index, the 
student is unable to make the readiest use of it. 

Journals of the Mashonaland Mission, 1888 to 
1892. Bv G. W. H. Knight-Bruoe, Bishop of 
Mashonaland. (S.P.C.K!) In this pamphlet 
are published extracts from the journal of a 
journey to Mashonaland, undertaken by Dr. 
Knight-Bruce, the Missionary Bishop ot that 
territory, in 1891. He had been there before in 
1888, but of this first journey very little is told. 
The Bishop, however, makes this important 
remark 

“ Upon the question of native servants who are 
not Christian being better than those that are, I 
can only speak from my own experience. If I had 
another difficult journey to do, I should try to 
take with me only Christians.” 

The journey of last year is agreeably told, 
and the Society has done well in printing the 
journal. The Bishop was grieved at the 
brutality of some of the white men, but he 
found that the only way of gaining a point 
with the natives was by the use of force; 
gentleness is despised, and there is no word for 
“ thank you ” in their language. Not that he 
resorted to blows himself; but he tells us of an 
Englishman who, unable to get anything done 
by gentleness, was at last driven to despera¬ 
tion, knocked down a huge native and beat 
him with a thick stick; immediately eveiy 
load was carried, and peace and order reigned. 
Here, no doubt, is the great difficulty in 
preaching the religion of peace and goodwill. 
The Bishop learnt that the Mashona people 
observe a sort of Sabbath. 

“During harvest they keep a sixth day of rest. 
On this day the chief sends a man up a hill to say : 
‘It is Mwali’B day’—God’s day, and no one 
works. This is one of the few traces of any religion 
that I have found among them; but the more one 
knows of the natives the more one finds how con¬ 
sistently they keep on conoealing from strangers 
what they really think.” 

We have received two pages, being advance 
proofs from The Year-Book of Australia 


(Sydney and Melbourne), entitled “Australian 
Literature for 1891.” If the compiler be 
correct, the total literary output of all the 
colonies during twelve months amounted to 
exactly 47 volumes; and to make up this 
number we have to include such bibla abiblia 
as—the Victorian Tariff, the Statistical Begister, 
Rules and Regulations of the Public Library, 
the Geological Survey, the Agricultural 
Gazette, Messrs. George Robertson & Co.’s 
Catalogue of Books, &c., &c. We are left to 
infer that the literature of Australia, so far as 
it is not supplied by newspapers, must be almost 
entirely a matter of importation. Only two 
books that are books have caught our eye— 
Mr. Edward Tregear’s Maori-Polynesian Dic¬ 
tionary, of which a copy has reached us from 
Wellington, New Zealand; and Speeches and 
Lectures of the late Prof. Badham (with 
portrait and memoir), whioh we should much 
like to see. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. David Nutt’s series of Pre-Tudor 
Texts, which began so well with Pearl, is to 
have for a second volume Cynewulf's Christ, 
which has never before been printed by itself. 
The editor, Mr. I. Gollancz, has based his text 
upon a careful collation of the MS. in the 
Leofric Library at Exeter cathedral; and, as 
in the case of Pearl, he has given a modern 
Engish rendering, verse by verse, on the oppo¬ 
site page. The volume will also contain a 
glossary, and an excursus on the Cynewulf 
runes, together with an Anglo-Saxon illumina¬ 
tion for frontispiece. It will be ready for issue 
to subscribers in about a week’s time. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately, in volume form, the records of 
Tennyson, Buskin, and the Brownings, by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, which have been appearing 
in one of the magazines. 

We are informed that more than 50,000 
copies have already been sold of the shilling 
edition of Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. have just ready a 
work on the Forest Cantons of Switzerland— 
Luzern, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden—by the 
Bev. J. Sowerby. This volume is not intended 
to serve the office of a guide-book in the 
ordinary sense, but to supply information to 
the tourist who may desire to know about the 
inhabitants of the district in which he is 
sojourning, their history, manners, and cus¬ 
toms, and social and economical conditions ; 
also to tell of those whose valour established of 
old the liberties of Switzerland; those who 
afterwards maintained that liberty, and en¬ 
larged the fame and extent of the Confedera¬ 
tion ; and other natives of the Four Cantons who 
have distinguished themselves in art, literature, 
or science. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have now 
almost ready the third and concluding volume 
of the late Dr. Wilhelm Junker’s Trarels in 
Africa, covering the period from 1882 to 1886. 
Like the former ones, it is translated by Prof. 
A. H. Keane, and will be illustrated. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons have 
in the press a sort of supplement to a famous 
political biography—The Racing Life of Lord 
George Bentinck, written by one who was, at 
the time, employed in his stables, and edited by 
the Hon. Francis Lawley. The book will be 
illustrated with twenty-two full-page plates. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co—who, as we 
have before stated, seem to be making a 
speciality of Australian literature—announce a 
little book by Mr. Philip Mennell, to be called 
The Cominy Colony : Practical Notes on Western 
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Australia, dedicated to the Governor of that 
colony. 

Messrs. Eglington & Co. will publish at 
the end of next week, as a new volume in their 
handbook series, Mashonaland : an account of 
the country, its people, its prospects, and its 
routes, with illustrations in collotype. 

A WORK on Qualifications and Registration of 
Electors at Parliamentary, Municipal, County 
Council, School Board, and Vestry Elections, 
and also at elections of sanitary authorities and 
guardians of the poor, compiled by Mr. W. V. R. 
Fane (of the Inner Temple) and Mr. A. H. 
Graham (of the Middle Temple) is now in the 
press, and will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 


Prof. Alaric Rujisey has just completed, 
for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s series 
of Legal Handbooks, a volume on Employers 
and Employed. It is divided into two parts, 
dealing with domestic service and labour 
legislation. Part II. includes the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1891, showing in what points 
the law has been altered, and summarises the 
decisions on the various statutes down to Mav 
1892. J 

John Strange Winter’s new novel, My 
Geoff, and Mrs. Frank Grim wood’s novel, The 
Power of an Eye, will both be published in one- 
volume form by Messrs. F. V. White & Co. 
immediately. The same firm will also publish 
shortly Florence Marryat's three-volume novel, 
The Nobler See. 

In order to comply with the requirements of 
Copyright Act, the publication 
of II hen I Lived in Bohemia, by Mr. Fergus 
Hume, which forms vol. x. of Arrowsmith’s 
senes, is delayed to June 10, on which day 
Arrowsmith’s Summer Annual will also be 
published. 

Messrs. Methuen have found it necessary 
to reprint Mr. Baring Gould’s latest novel, In 
the Roar of the Sea, as the large first edition was 
completely exhausted. 

A cheap edition, in one volume, of Mr. 
Hubert Hall’s History of the Customs Revenue of 
England is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

We hear that, on June 13, the editorial 
offices of the National Observer will be removed 
from Edinburgh to London ; but no alteration 
is to be made in the type, printing, or paper, 
as Messrs. Constable have made arrangements 
for transferring the entire plant. 

The mid-June number of The Religions 
Review of Reviews will contain an unpublished 
papw by the late Bishop Fraser, a paper by the 
Headmaster of Harrow (illustrated with a por- 
toait), a hymn by Mrs. Alexander, wife of the 
Bishop of Derry, an article on the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and “ Summer 
Words Dy Canon Fleming. 

The centenary of Shelley is to be celebrated 
by a vegetarian dinner on June 25, at the 
Wheatsheaf Restaurant, Rathbone-place. Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, of Manchester, will be in the 
chair; and Dr. Fumivall, founder of the Shelley 
Society, and Mr. H. S. Salt, have accepted 
invitation. 1 


Prof. Edward Dowden, of Dublin, has 
been elected president of the English Goethe 
Society, fos a second term of three years, in 
succession to Prof. J. 8. Blackie. The secre- 
™7J 18 P.F: Eugene Oswald, 49, Blomfield-road, 
Maida-hilL A new branch of the society, with 
nfty-nve members, has been founded at 
Ulasgow, and was recently inaugurated with 
an address by Prof. Blackie. 


Mr. Paget Toynbee has been elected an 
honorary member of the American Dante 
Society, in acknowledgment of his services to 
VftQte scholarship.” Among those on whom a 
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similar distinction has been conferred on former 
occasions are Prof. Adolfo Bartoli, Signor 
Giosue Carducci, the Rev. Dr. Edward Moore, 
and Dr. J. A. Scartazzini. 

A copy of the first edition of Poe’s Tamerlane 
(1827) was sold the other day at Boston for 
1850 dollars (£3i0). The only other known 
copy is in the British Museum, but it lacks the 
original cover. 

The last “Rough List” issued by Mr. 
Quaritch (No. 124) deserves a few words of 
notice. It is entirely devoted to English books, 
thus classified:—(1) Books onlanguage, dialects, 
and slang, and English dictionaries explained 
in other languages ; (2) literature down to the 
end of the fifteenth century, including MSS., 
and a long series of books printed by Caxton 
and at the St. Albans Press; (3) writers from 
Lord Berners to Milton; (4) writers down to 
the present time. We observe that Mr. 
Quantch no longer possesses a good copy of the 
first folio of Shakspere. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The following is the list of those on whom 
honorary degrees will be conferred at Cam¬ 
bridge, on Saturday next, June 11, on the 
occasion of the Duke of Devonshire’s installa¬ 
tion as Chancellor: Doctors in Law —the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Earl of Northbrook, 
Viscount Cranbrook, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Sir 

F. J. Bramwell, Sir F. W. de Winton, Sir 
R. E. Webster, General Richard Strachey, and 
Mr. H. J. Roby; Doctor in Science—Mr. 

G. W. Hill; Doctors in Letters—Prof. R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Prof. J. R. Seeley, and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. When Lord Salisbury was installed 
at Oxford, in 18(0, the number of honorary 
degrees conferred was no less than fifty. 

The delivery of the first lecture on the 
foundation of Mr. Romanos at Oxford, similar 
to the Rede Lecture at Cambridge, has been 
postponed until after the long vacation. The 
lecturer is Mr. Gladstone, who lias chosen for 
his subject “ The Mediaeval University of 
Oxford, compared with Cambridge and Paris.” 

Prof. Hades’s tenure of the Clark lecture¬ 
ship of English literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ends with the present term. 
Candidates are invited to send in applications 
by June 10. The lecturer is required to deliver 
twelve lectures during the year ; the stipend is 
£ 200 . ^ 

Prof. Henry Nettleship will deliver two 
public lectures at Oxford, on June G and 
13, upon “ The Printed Editions of Nonius 
Marcellus.” 

Sin John Stainer, professor of music at 
Oxford, will deliver a public lecture in the 
Sheldonian Theatre on Wednesday, June 8, 
upon “ Music inits relation to the Intellect and 
Emotions.” 

In consequence, apparently, of the recent 
conversion, the University of Cambridge has 
sold Consols standing in the name of various 
trust funds to the total amount of about 
£145,510, and re-invested the produce in other 
authorised securities, mostly corporation and 
railway debenture and guaranteed stocks. As 
a result, the aggregate income has been raised 
from £4002 to £4239, an increase of £237. 

The subject chosen for the Le Bas prize next 
year at Cambridge is: “Wordsworth and 
Coleridge; their Influence upon each other and 
upon their Time.” 

A special syndicate at Cambridge has 
reported in favour of establishing a mechanical 
sciences tripos, to be divided into two parts 
elementary and advanced, as with the other 


triposes. It is also proposed that in each part 
there shall be practical laboratory work, as 
well as written papers. 

Grants of books from the Clarendon Press to 
the amount of £25 in each case have been made 
by Convocation to the folio wing public libraries: 
Marylebone; Nelson, Lancashire; Salisbury; 
Stoke Newington; Sale, Cheshire; Camber- 
weH ; Clapbam; Chiswick; Barbados, Codring - 
ton College; Trichinopoly College. 

Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
its two volumes for 1892. These are the second 
volume of Mr. Andrew Clark’s edition of The 
Life and Times of A nthony Wood, which comes 
out very rapidly after the first volume, and a 
selection of Reminiscences of Oxford by Oxford 
Men, by Miss L. M. Quiller Couch. Mr. Clark 
states, in his preface, that his third volume is 
already at press, and that a fourth will consist 
of complete indexes, together with a full 
catalogue of the MS. authorities used by Wood 
in his several works. The next publication of 
the Society will be a Calendar of Berkshire 
Wills, 1508-1652 ; and one of the volumes for 
1893 will be the History of Corpus Christi 
College, upon which the President (the Rev. T. 
Fowler) has long been engaged. Would that 
tiie collections which the Warden of New 
College is known to have formed concerning 
live centuries of Wykehamists might be pub¬ 
lished in the same way ! We may add that the 
Oxford Historical Society haa now issued 
twenty-two volumes since its foundation in 
1884, and that the annual subscription is one 
guinea, though new members can obtain the 
entire set of published volumes at half-price. 

The widow of the late Rev. S. S. Lewis— 
librarian of Corpus Christi College, and for 
nearly twenty years secretary to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society—has fulfilled a pious duty 
by publishing a Life of her husband (Cam¬ 
bridge : Macnnllau & Bowes), which is illus¬ 
trated with a photographic portrait and cuts of 
the gateway of the college and a Christian gem. 
As is but natural, a large space is devoted to 
the last four years of Mr. Lewis’s life, when his 
wife accompanied him on his travels in the 
Levant (where she was herself no stranger); 
but there are some interesting details about 
his early days, and a most characteristic 
account, by an American, of a visit to his 
bachelor rooms. Our wonder how Mr. Lewis 
acquired his extrordinary knowledge of 
antiquities is increased when we learn that, 
through infirmity of eyesight, he was at first 
destined to be a farmer, and passed some years 
in the backwoods of Canada, and on the royal 
farm at Windsor. At the end is a list of his 
publications, which consist only of a few 
papers read before Societies; but his memory 
will always be preserved by his bequest to his 
College of his unrivalled collection of antique 
gems, which have recently been catalogued by 
Prof. Middleton. We must add that, after 
reading this book, we have been struck with 
several points of resemblance between the 
subject of it and the late Dean Burgon. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TIME AND LOVE. 

Sly old Time took little Cupid, 

Tied a kerchief o’er his eyes: 

Tinned him round, exclaiming, “Stupid, 
Tell me where your true love lies.’ ’ 

Long as moons Bhall shine above, 

Time will play his tricks on love. 

Cupid, of his power reminded, 

Showed old Time what he could do ; 

And, that though his eyes were blinded, 
let his heart would guide him true. 
Long as suns the heaven shall climb 
Lovo will foil the tricks of Time. ’ 

Borert Brown, Junr. 
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OBITUARY. 

STEPHEN AUSTIN. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Stephen 
Austin, the head of the well-known firm of 
printers at Hertford, which took place on 
Saturday, May 21, in the eighty-eignth year 
of his age. The grandson of a Stephen Austin 
who helped to print Number 43 of The North 
Briton, he has left a son of the same name to 
carry on the business. At the foundation of 
Haileybury College, Mr. Austin’s father was 
appointed printer to the East India Company. 
From this connexion arose that attention to 
oriental typography which won for the firm 
the regard of all scholars and not a few prize 
medals. Stephen Austin & Sons have always 
been the printers of the Boyal Asiatic, the 
Philological, and many other learned societies. 
Mr. Austin himself took a personal interest in 
this branch of the business, and was proud of 
the friendships that it led to with eminent men. 
In 1834 he founded the excellent county news¬ 
paper which is now the Hertfordshire Mercury, 
taking the name of a journal which had been 
started by his grandfather in 1772. He was 
also an alderman of his native town, a Free¬ 
mason of sixty-two years’ standing, and an 
ardent Liberal in politics. The respect enter¬ 
tained for him by his fellow-townsmen was 
shown by a public funeral on May 26. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for June contains a valuable 
sketch of Cardinal Newman by Principal 
Rainy, which indicates a rare power of sym¬ 
pathising with states of mind alien to that of 
the writer. Mr. G. A. Smith (henceforth to be 
styled professor) continues his suggestive 
sketches of the geography of the Holy Land; 
the physical characteristics of Judaea are 
admirably stated. Mr. Bartlet, of Mansfield 
College, gives a fourth essay on Faith accord¬ 
ing to Christ, which will revive the hopes of 
those who desire that apparently most improb¬ 
able thing—the regeneration of “evangelical ” 
theology in England. Prof. Beet continues 
his exposition of the teaching of the Epistle to 
the Romans respecting the Atonement; and 
Dean Chadwick gives a delicate though brief 
study of the two narrations of the Nobleman’s 
Son and the Centurion’s Servant found in the 
Fourth Gospel and in two of the Synoptics 
respectively, in whioh one only regrets the un¬ 
conscious arrogance of the phrase “ the Chris¬ 
tian ” as opposed to the “sceptical view.” It 
seems time that some devout English scholar 
should gently and kindly controvert this 
strange misapprehension of critioal principles. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bit.finger, O. Die mittelolterlichen Horen u. die modemen 
8 tun den. Stuttgart: Kohl hammer, 5 If. 

Capfs, G. A traversle r yaume de Tamerlan (Asie Centrale). 
Faria: Heunuyer. 151 fr. 

Dbschamps, E. Voyage au Pays des Veddas: Ceylan. 

Paris: Soc. d’editiona scientifiquee. 7 fr. 60 e. 

Kf.mmamn, G. Der Verkehr Londons m. besond. Beriick- 
aicht. der Eisenbahnen. Berlin : Springer. 40 If. 
Wp.iobl, M. Bildwerke a us altslaviscner Zeit. Braunsch¬ 
weig : Vieweg. 2 M. 60 Pf. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Stohjohann, J. Die prone Gebetaerhurung Davids in dem 
letzten Fhilisterknege u. die da von handelnden Psalmen. 
Berlin : Wiegandt. 1 If. 26 Pf. 

Thomas. C. Theodor v. Studion u. seio Zeitalter. Beitrag 
zu^byzantin. Kirchengesehichte. Osnabrilck: Liickerdt. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Arimori, 8. Das Staatsrecht v. Japan. Straasburg: 
TrUbner. 3 M. 

Bf.rthirr, J. J. La Porte de Sainte-Sabine a Rome. Etude 
archfologtaue. Freiburg: Friesenhahn. 4 M. 
Gkfgorovhjh, r. Kleine Schriften zor Geschichte u. Cultor. 
3. Bd. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 6 M. 60 Pf. 


Jordanis de Saxonia, alterius praedicatorum magistri, 
opera ad res ordinia praedicatorum spectantia quae 
exst&nt, collecta ao denuo edita cure J. J. Berthier. 
Freiburg: Friesenhahn. 8 M. 60 Pf. 

Kboxeb, F. Ritter v. Aus Oesterreichs stillen n. bewegten 
Jahren 1810—1812 n. 1813—1816. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
7 M. 00 Pf. 

Lot, P. Les dsrniers Carolingiens: Iethaire. Louis V., 
Charles de Lorraine (854 & 991). Paris : Bouillon. 13 fr. 
Lubomirski, Is Prince. L’ltalie et la Pologne 1880—1861. 

Paris : Calmann Lt'vy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Mayer, M. Leben, kleinere Werke u. Briefwechsel d. Dr. 
Wiguleua Hundt. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Bayerns 
im 18. Jahrh. Innsbruck : Wagner. 8 M. 

Ni ntiatl rberichte aus Deutschland. 8. Abth. 1572—1535. 
1. Bd. Der Kampf um Kdln 1578—1684. Bearb. v. J. 
Hansen. Berlin: Bath. 26 M. 

Parfait, Not'd. Le general Maroeau : sa vie civile et sa vie 
milit&ire. Paris: Calmann L»Vy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Planta, P. v. Chronik der Familie v. Planta, nebat ver- 
uchiedenen MittheUgn. aus der Vergangenheit Rhiitiens. 
Zurich: FUasli. 6 M. 

Reoestsv der Markgrafen v. Baden u. Hachberg 1060—1615. 

Bearb. V. R. Fester. 1. Lfg. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4 M. 
Sabsenay, le Marquis de. Napolfon I«r et la fondation de la 
R^publique argentine. Paris: Ron. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Spf.rliro, O. Herzog Albrecht der Beherzte v. Sachsen 
ala Gubemator Friealands. Leipzig: Hinricha. 1 M. 
20 Pf. 

Werunrky, E. Geschichte Kaiser Karls IV. u seiner Zeit. 

8. Bd. (1865—1368). Innsbruck: Wagner. 8 M. 
Zikbabth, E. De iureiurando in iure graeoo quaestiones. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Gumbrl, K. W. v. Geologie v. Bayern, 2. Bd. 2. Lfg. 
Camel: Fischer. 8 M. 

KraubEjK. Ch. F. Ansohauungen od. Lehren u. Entwttrfe 
zur Hoherbildung d. Menschheitleb ms. Aus dem hand- 
schrifti. Nachlasse d. Verfassers hrag. v. P. Hohlfeld u. 
A. Wilnsche. 3. Bd. Leipzig: Schulze. 6 M. 

Ls Rossionol, J. E. The Ethical Philosophy of Samuel 
Clarke. Leipzig: Liebisch. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Sohkllwikn, E. Die Fauna d. kamischen Fusulinenkalks. 
1. Thl. Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. 20 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

BharadvajacIicsha, cum vertione latina, excerptis ex oom- 
mentario, adnotationibus critids et exegeticis ed. E. Sieg. 
Berlin: Speyer. 4 M. 

Caurr, P. Wort- u. Gedankenspiele in den Oden d. Horaz. 
Kiel: Lipsius. 1 M. 00 Pf. 

Ephrmrris epigrephica. Vol. VII. Fasc. 4. Berlin: 
Reimer. 5 M. 

Erdmann, M. Der Athenerstaat. Bine aristotel. Schrift. 

Leipzig: Neumann. 1 M. 00 Pf. 

Muller, El. D. Historisch-mythologische Untersuchungen. 

Gottingen : Vandenhoeck. 8 M. 

Schoxbkro, A. Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der 
Scholia vulgata genannt Didymi. Gottingen : Dieterich. 

3 If. 

Schwartz, E. De numerorum um Euripideo capita selects. 
Pars II. Kiel: Lipsius. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THREE NEW CHANSONS OF HOCCLEVE. 

London : May SO, 1892. 

Lord Ashbumham has most kindly permitted 
me to copy the following short poems by 
Hoccleve, hitherto unknown, which are pre¬ 
served in a MS. (possibly in the handwriting 
of the poet) in his lordship’s possession. 

The MS. contains other poems of Hoccleve, 
most of which are also unpublished, including a 
valuable text of the Epistle of Cupid. About 
these I hope to say something on another 
occasion. I. Gollancz. 

complbyntb. 

Wei may I pleyne on yow lady moneye, 

That in the prison of your sharp scantuesse 
Souffren me bathe in wo and heuynesse, 

And deynen nat of socour me purueye. 

Whan that I baar of your prison the keye, 
Kepte I yow Btreite ? Nay, God to witnesse : 

Wei may I pleyne, to. 

I leet yow out; O, now of your noblesse 
Seeth vnto me; in your deffaute I deye : 

Wei may I pleyne, to. 

Ye aaillen al to fer, retoume I preye, 
Comforteth me ageyn this Cristemesse, 

Elies I moot in right a feynt gladnesse 
Synge of yow thus, mid yow accuse and seye,— 
Wei may I pleyne, to. 


LA RESPONSE. 

Hoccleue, I wole it ta thee knowen be, 

I lady moneie, of the world goddesse, 

That have al thyng vuder my buxumnesse, 
Nat eette by thy pleynte risshes three. 


Myn hy might haddeet thow in no cheertee 
Whyle I was in thy slipir sikirnesse : 

Hoccleue, I wole it, to. 

At instanoe of thyn exceatdf lar ge sac , 

Becam I of my body delauee: * 

Hoccleue, I wole it, to. 

And syn that lordee grete obeien me, 

Sholde I me dreede of thy poor simplesse ? 
My golden heed akith for thy lewdnesse— 
Go, poore wreeche, who settith aght by thee : 
Hoccleue, I wole it, to. 

Cest tout. 


LA COXMEXDACIOX DE IIA DAME. 

Of my lady wel me reioise I may, 

Hir golden forheed is ful narw and smal, 

Hir browes been lyk to dym reed coral, 

And as the jeet hir yen glistren ay. 

Hir bowgy eheekes ben as softe as clay, 

With large jowes and substantial: 

Of my lady wel, to. 

Hir nose a pentiee is that it ne shal 
lteyue in hir mowth thogh shee vp-rightes lay : 
Of my lady wel, to. 

Hir mowth is nothyng scant, with lippes gray, 
Hir chin vnnethe may be seen at al, 

Hir comly body shape as a foot bal, 

And she syngith ful lyk a papejay : 

Of my lady wel, to. 

Cest tout. 


Aftir our song, our mirthe, an d our gladnesse, 
Heer folwith a lessoun of heuynesse. 


THE “POTATO” IN SHAK8PERE. 

Bilton Vicsnge: May 28, 1892. 

Mr. Evans decides (Academy, May 21) that 
the Potato of Shakspere was not onr potato 
Solanum tuberosum), but the sweet potato 
Convolvulus batatas). 

When I was looking up the history of the 
Potato for The Plant-Lore of Shakspere, I 
was inclined to think the same; but I came to 
the conclusion that if any special potato was in 
Shakspere’s.mind it was the S. tuberosum. The 
sweet potato was in England some years before 
our edible potato, though it was an article of 
luxury only used for special purposes. But our 
edible potato not only took the name of the 
older importation, but gave a popularity to the 
name which it had not before. So “ Potato ” 
became the proverbial expression for more than 
onr vegetable, with the reported restorative 
powers; and the proverb would not have come 
into existence but for the more common potato 
introduced in 1585. There is, I believe, no 
mention of the Potato in English literature 
before Shakspere’s time and the introduction of 
S. tuberosum ; after that it became a common 
proverbial expression. 

In other words, I think Shakspere’s Potato 
maybe either C. batatas or S. tuberosum ; but he 
would not have used the word at all but for the 
increasing popularity of S. tuberosum. 

Henry N. Ellacomde. 


ON THE NEWTON STONE. 

London: May 18,1892. 

The Newton stone is an unhewn boulder of 
gneiss, found in 1803 in the Garioch, a district 
of Aberdeenshire, and now standing on the 
lawn beside Newton House, a few miles from 
Inverurie. On and near its left angle it bears 
two lines of Oghams, and on its face a six- 
lined inscription in what may be'called debased 
Roman eursives, although three of the letters 
are obvious imitations of the Greek uncial T, c, 
and A. 


* Delauee = Fr. delaxi. 
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These inscriptions have often been published. 

The most accessible copy is in Hiibners Inscrip¬ 
tions Britanniae 6'/irisiianae(Berlin and London, 

1876, p. 78). I have also before me two photo¬ 
graphs of the stone from different points of 
view, which were lent me by Prof. Rhj's; a 
heelball rubbing of the second inscription; 
copies by Prof. Rh^s of both inscriptions; and, 
lastly, a copy of the second inscription, by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, with his 

The first line of O runs thus, reading the original from above downwards, and what follows 
here, from left to right: 

mi ii ii I Hi's i mi ii iihi mu mi inn v m mu 


explanation of most of the eighteen characters 
found in it. 

The first lino of the Ogham inscription 
(hereinafter called O) is unfortunately defaced 
at the bottom; but the final letter seems to 

have been Jj|JL, that is, I. The otherinscrip- 

tion (hereinafter called R) is in good preserva¬ 
tion. 


I, 


7 / 


' ///// mi mu inn mu a m mu 

EDDARACNNNVOR R ENXIPUI 

The second line of O runs thus, reading the original from below upwards, and what follows 
here, from left to right; 

I mu ii mil mu 


mu n mi mu 

H I O S I 


The decipherment of r has been a long 
and blundering business. It has been read 
into Punic, Syriac, Greek, Latin,* French, 
Icelandic, and various kinds of gibberish. The 
first attempt which had any success was made 
by the Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Graves, in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, May 10, 18X6. He determined the 
value of the signs for i>, i, o, t, and one of the 
two signs for L. The sign for E (which has 
some resemblance to a Greek uncial epsilon) he 
read doubtfully e or /E or f. The sign for R 
(an early Galliean uncial r ) he read in one 
place rightly, in another as n or r. Then 
came Prof. Ramsay, who found out the signs 
for a, c, E, F, o, m, n, and u, and thus deserves, 
more than any other scholar, the credit of the 
decipherment. Lastly, I venture to think that 
I have ascertained the signs for h, p, r, s, and 
S3. The signs for P and r and the two signs 
for a are sufficiently obvious. The h is a 
descendant of the imperial chancery h, which 
may be seen in Wattenbach’s Anleitung zur lat. . 
Palaeographie (4 ,u Aufl., p. 51). The symbol 
for SS (which somewhat resembles a swastika) 
is a ligature produced by writing a horizontal 
m (like those in Hiibner’a No. 42) across a 
vertical 8. Even so, the t><a of the Gaulish 
inscriptions seems produced by joining two 
angular uncial sigmas. The antepenultimate 
character appears to be a v , i.e., a horizontal c, 
cancelled and replaced by a horizontal I,t like 
those in Hiibner’s Nos. 2, 3, 12 and 13, &c. 

The six lines of R accordingly run thus : 

EDGE 

ECNUNUAUR 

HUOLOCOSO 

CA8SAFLISI 

MAGGI 

LOPOUAITA. 

The irregular form of the boulder (well shown 
in the photographs) explains why the first and 
second lines begin to the right of the others. 

The inequality in the length of the lines of 
It suggested to Bishop Graves that the end of 
each line “ coincided with the end of a word or 
name." And on comparing the two inscrip¬ 
tions, the next idea that strikes one is that the 

* Misled by the analogy of many British bilin¬ 
gual monuments. I once thought that r was 
Latin, and, in 1870. at Prof. Kuhn’s request, I 
sent him for Dr. Hiibner a tentative reading of 
the inscription. This reading was never intended 
for publication, and T was much surprised to see it 
printed in the Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianas, 
and branded (most justly) as “ parum probabilem.” 

t So in Hiibner’s No. 3, the name which he 
reads Qncnatauci (horizontal i written over c) should, 
I think, be read Qnenatav i, which goes with 
Bursocari, No. 132, and Vedomavi, No. 71, rather 
than with Berritci, Lomnici, Semicns, Teyernicus, 
Tunccetdce, or with Boduvci, Conetoci, Conhinici. 


first two lines of R correspond with the first 
thirteen characters of O. The similarity of 
edde ernunitaur to eddaracnnnuor can hardly be 
fortuitous, and the occurrence of the unpro¬ 
nounceable nun in O must be ascribed to a 
blunder of the stonecutter. The simplest cor¬ 
rection is to change the second n _into 

III!! 

jjjjjj- i, by prolonging the scores across the 

stem-line. With this slight emendation, and 
separating the words as the corresponding part 
of R and the sense appear to require, we get 
for O the following reading: 

EDDAR ACNIN VOR RENNI PUI 

H 109IR. 

So far we are on tolerably safe ground. The 
following attempt at an interpretation is, I am 
well aware, mere guesswork. But some of my 
guesses may possibly be true, and others, 
though erroneous, may perhaps suggest to one 
or more of my readers the true explanation. 

First of all, I conjecture, from their geo¬ 
graphical position, that both these inscriptions 
are in Pictish ;* and I think I have shown, in 
the current number of Bezzenberger’s Beitriigc 
(xviii. 84-115) that Pictish was a Celtic lan¬ 
guage retaining several traces of the Old Celtic 
declensions, but in other respects nearer to 
Welsh than to Irish. With the exception of a 
few glossed words and about 370 names of 
persons and places (some of which are hope¬ 
lessly corrupt), the Pictish language is un¬ 
known. To interpret a Pictish document of, 
say, the eighth century, we must therefore look 
for cognate words and similar phonetic pheno¬ 
mena, first to Old Welsh, then to Old Irish, and 
only when these tongues fail us, to other Indo- 
European languages. 

My second guess is that the stone is, like all 
the older Celtic inscribed stones, a sepulchral 
monument, and that the name of the person 
1 commemorated is to be found at or near the 
i beginning of each inscription. I take this name 
to be Kenan Vaur or lor, that is, Ecnun the 
Great, vaur or cur being the form assumed by 
the adj. uuiur or mor when in apposition, or, 
as we might better say, when it forms the 
latter part of a quasi-compound like Charle- 
i magne. In this mutation our inscription agrees 
with Welsh, but differs from the other Celtic 
languages (see the Grammatica Celtim, ed, 

! Ebel, pp. 196-197). Maur or mor is of course 
| the Old Welsh maur (now written mawr ), Ir. 

* Here Bishop Graves has, to some extent, anti¬ 
cipated me. He says that O is in a Celtic or 
Pictish dialect. But he holds that R is in an Old 
Norse dialect. In this the late G. Vigfusson em¬ 
phatically disagreed with him. Even so (as I learn 
from Prof. Rhys) Profs. Bugge and Noreen can 
find no word of Norse in R. 


mdr, m&r, Gr. pupot in tyxeatpupos. That the 
Piets had such names appears from the “ Nec- 
tonius magnus,” “ Necton mor ” of the Pictish 
Chronicle, ed. Skene, p. 6,11. 25, 31 (where -bet 
is a mistake for brer). That the i of Acnin 
corresponds with the u of Ecnun can easily be 
explained on the supposition that u is long. 
For the Bridei filius Maelcon of the Pictish 
Chronicle (Boeda’s Brideo fllio Meilochon) corre¬ 
sponds with Adainnau’s Brudeus and the 
Bruidhi mac Maelchon of Tigeraach, and in 
Old Welsh primitive ii is represented by i as 
well as by u : cf. din, glut, rin — O. Ir. dun, 
ghin, rim : cf. also the loan-words dttr = ditrus, 
funion — fimes, mur — murus. Conversely, in 
Hiibner’s No. 231, Caturug\{] stands for 
Caturigi. For the equivalence of the Ogmic <1 
(in eddar, ylcnun) to the i of the cursive script 
compare the Ogmic genitive Trenagusu of the 
Cilgerran stone (Hiibner, No. 108) with Trene- 
gussi,* its non-Ogmic counterpart on the same 
stone. So the Cuna- of the Ogmic Cunatami 
(Hiibner, No. 106) is = the Cane- of Gildas’ 
Guneglnse. In Cunacennivi (Hiibner, No. 48) 
and Cunatami the Ogmic a corresponds with 
the o of Cunocenni and Cunotami. It seems to 
represent a very neutral vowel. 

Now let us look for the verb of each of the 
two inscriptions. These verbs are probably in 
the same tense and person. Most likely, too, 
their endings are the same. Now renni and 
maggi both end in i, a termination which corre¬ 
sponds well with the -j, -ei, and -e of the 3rd 
sg. of the Welsh imperfect active, which Zeuss 
calls the secondary present. I shall therefore 
assume them to be the verbs required. As to 
their meanings, we may connect renni with the 
Welsh rhyn “point, promontory” = Ir. rind 
“ point,” whence rindaim “ I engrave," and 
rindaide “engraver.”t Parallels in runic in¬ 
scriptions are runo faihiSo (Einang), runoR 
waritu (Jarsbiirg), wgrait runaR \>aiaR (Istaby). 
For maggi I can find no sure Celtic cognate; 
but the double g must be either a spirant g 
(as the dd of eddar is certainly a spirant d), or 
(as in Gothic, Greek, and often in Irish) an 
equivalent to ng. In either case, we may 
assume a Celtic root mag, nasalised ma-n-g, to 
which West-Germanic words like Eng. make, 
Germ, machen, would stand in regular relation. 
Parallels in runic inscriptions are the worahto 
r(unoR) “he wrought runes” of the stone of 
Tune, and the solitary verb urti “ wrought ” of 
the stone of Solvesborg. 

The nominative to renni I take to be Pui, 
with which h Iosir seems in apposition. The 
nominative to maggi appears to be Cassaflisi, 
with which huo-Locoso seems in apposition. 
This suggests that in O the h is a compendium 
of the huo of R,1 just as (according to Bishop 
Graves) the Ogmic / sometimes stands for 
filiu (= magi), and that Iosir is the gen. sg. 
of an o-stem, loser, governed by h(uo), just as 
locoso is the gen. sg. of a u-stem, Loruss, 
governed by huo. What, then, is huo ? I con¬ 
jecture that it is identical with the Old Irish 
haue “nepos” (later hua), and cognate with 
the Welsh w-yr “grandson,”—Lat. purr. This 
oonjeeture is strengthened by the fact that on 
the Colchester tablet, the only monument which 
we know for certain to have been put up by a 
Piet, he describes himself as “Lossio Veda, 
nepos Vepogeni, Caledo.”§ Compare, also, the 
“ [h]ic si[g]num feceru[n]t nepu[te]s Barro- 

• This agrees in declension with the Skr. rfmr- 
jushta and the Zend daira-znsta. 

t The O.Ir. errend “ stigma ” (from er- and rend) 
may also be mentioned. 

I / 

1 Another Ogmic abbreviation is ■ j anm, 

which seems to stand for orait ar anmain, pray for 
the soul (of the person commemorated). 

j See Mr. F. J. Haverfleld’s paper in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, March 31, 1892. 
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vadi ” of the Whithorn stone published by Prof. 
Rhys in the Academy for September 5, 1891 
(p. 201). Haue has been equated with the Or. 
■wii j from *irafi(5)i, 'pavjo-s —the h descending 
from an initial p followed by a vowel, as in 
Heriu “ Ireland, hirets “ faith,” &c.* So in 
Armenian h is constantly found for such a p, 
as, for example, in hair “father,” king “five,” 
hur “fire.” 

The accusative governed by maggi must be 
lopouaita, which seems the acc. pi. of lopouait , a 
fern, stem in (i. There is no Old Celtio suffix 
-aita. I therefore suppose that in lopouait the 
i is a vocalised c (as it certainly is in Bseda’s 
Nation = Ir. Nechtdn), and I equate -ait with 
the Welsh suffix -aetli, Ir. -acht, Old Celtic 
-acta. The root may be Hog, whence Ir. 
at-tlochur, do-thluchim, and perhaps Lat. 
(t'jloquor andLith. tidkas “interpreter.” If so, 
the meaning of lopouaita would be something 
like “ (these) words.” The accusative governed 
by renni must be understood. If probably 
meant “letters.” 

Remains the first word of each inscription, 
edde, eddar. I once thought they were nouns 
meaning “stone” or “grave,” and governing 
Kcnun Vaur or Acnin t or in the genitive ; ana 
I compared the Irish inscription Lie Luguaedon 
maceif Menueh (“the stone of Lugu-aed 
descendant of M.”) and the runes on the stone 
of Steinstadt ( Tgingon hala It “ Iginga’s stone ”) 
aud the stone of Bo (FlrawSas hlaiwa “ HrafSs 
grave ”). But the absence of umlaut shows 
that Vaur and Vor are not in the genitive. 

Edde, eddar cannot be verbs, for verbal 
endings -e, -ar belonging to the same person 
and tense would be inexplicable. Besides, we 
have already found that renni and maggi 
are probably the verbs of the two sentences. 
Eilde, eddar might, no doubt, be adverbs, 
meaning “ here ” (if. the hie iacet of Htibnei’s 
No. 120) or “ there ” (</. the runic inscription 
of Einang). But, then, so far as I can see, no 
plausible etymology could be given for them. [ 
Lot us see if they can be prepositions governing 
the _ dative or accusative. Some of the oldest 
runic sepulchral inscriptions begin with pre¬ 
positions— ubar “over,” ana “on, over,” afatR 
“ after.” This last suggests a possible meaning 
and plausible etymology for our eddar, edde. 
Assuming that the two words are cognate, that 
initial p has regularly been lost, and that dd 
represents (as is the rule in Ogham inscriptions) 
the spirant dental media, eddar, edde may 
mean “ after,” and be cognate with the Greek 
preposition rtSd, “immediately after,”§ Latin 
pedi- in pedisequus, and Arm. het, “ after.” 
The endings -ar (better spelt -er) -e may be 
postpositions related to each other, as the post¬ 
positions -per, -pe in Umbrian. That postposi¬ 
tions were used in Celtic is certain from the 
Gaulish bratu-de “ ex iudicio.” 

If the above etymology be right, we must 
assume that eddar, edde (like »«!<<) originally 
governed the genitive, and that the construction 
was afterwards changed. 

See Kuhn’s Bcitriiye, iii. 90, note, 281. 
t 8o Dr. Petrie read this word: compare the 
mad llrocami of the Kilmalkedar stone. But 
should it not be macu ' Compare Hiibner’s No. 26: 
Sarin i Ji/i macro Decheti, and his No. 154 : hie tacit 
maccu Becceti. 

I Assuming eddar, edde, to be adverbs, the only 
possible suggestion that has occurred to me is to 
refer eddar to the pronominal stem i-da, whence 
Ir. ed, Lat. id, Goth, it a, the r being the same 
suffix that we have in Goth. hi-r. hca-r, 

jaina-r, alja-r, and apparently also in Arm. aid-r. 
But then (1) the » would not have become <\ and 
(2) the termination of edde would remain un¬ 
explained. 

v See as to -rtSi, Ac., Oathoff, Zttr Ge.schichte dee 
Perfects, p. 574, and Schulze, Qnaestiones cpicae, 
p. 497, note C. Celtic cognates are od in the Old 
Irish odbrann “ankle,” and perhaps S5er • aiUs, 
Ilesychius. 


Having thus analysed our inscriptions, I now 
proceed to translate them tentatively. 

0 seems to mean : “ After Acnin the Great, 
Pui, descendant of loser, engraved (these 
letters).” And R seems to mean: “After 
Ecu fin the Great, Cassafiissi, descendant of 
Locuss, made (these) words.” 

With these renderings compare the following 
versions of some of the oldest runic sepulchral 
inscriptions, as given by Noreen ( Altisldndische 
u .: ' lorJische Orammatik, ,1892, pp. 256-267): 

The stone of Tune. —“ I Yr, after 6 ri8r the 
comrade, made the runes.” 

The stone of Istdby. —“ After Herjulf, Hifiplfr 
son of Hjorulf wrote these rimes.” 

The stone of Siilvesborg. —“ VatSe made (the 
runes) after Asmund his son.” 

In the following instance, as on the Newton 
stone, two scribes are commemorated : 

The stone of Jiirsbiirg. —“ Over Hitr (stands 
the stone). We two, Hrafn and I, Jarl, wrote 
the runes.” 

In conclusion, I shall venture to slide for 
a moment on a portion of what Benfey called 
the “ Glatteis der Etymologie,” namely, the 
proper names contained in our two inscriptions. 

Ecnun, or Acnin, may come from a pre- 
Celtic *peku-nuno-s, “driver of oattle,” from 
peku (cognate with Lat. pecu, pecus, Skr. pagu, 
and perhaps Ir. Eochaid ) and nit nos, a derivative 
of t/nu, “move." 

Fui may come from y/qei, “to perceive, 
whence W. pwyll, Ir. dull “intellect”; or it 
may be cognate with the Lat. queo and also with 
the Welsh Pwyll* and the Greek neior, unless 
the latter name (which I know only from Pape- 
Benseler), is borrowed from the Roman Pius. 

loser, gen. Iosir, seems at first sight the 
equivalent of the Old-Irish user, “junior. 
But user comes from an Old-Celtic 'iuvistero-s, 
which, in a British language, would have 
become * ioniser, just as 'iuvenko-s (formally 
equal to Lat. iuvencus) becomes in Old-Comish 
ioueiic, “young.” I prefer, therefore, to deduce 
loser from a pre-Celtic iostero-s, cognate with 
Zmrrhp, “ the zoned (god),” and Ziarupa, “ the 
zoned (goddess) ”—respective names, according 
to Hesychius, for Apollo in Athens and Athene 
in Boeotia. 

Locuss, gen. Locoso, may be borrowed from 
the Latin name Locusta, the declension being 
changed owing to the analogy of Oengus, gen. 
Oengoso, and other compounds of gus. The 
gen. sg. of a probably cognate name, Locu .. ei, 
occurs in Hiibner, No. 138. 

Cassa-flisi seems compoundedof cassa," head,” 
cognate with Ir. caise, “scalp,” “ headskin ” 
(Cormac s.v. Rang), and Jlisi (better Jlissi), 

‘ ‘ splitter, ’ ’ a nomen agentis derived from ijsplid, 
whence Eng. split and Germ, spleiszen. For f 
from sp in the British languages, see Rhj’s, 
Lectures on Welsh Philology, 227-228, citing ffer, 
“ankle,” cognate with aipvplv, and ffraeth, 
“eloquent,” cognate with sprechen. For the 
formation compare rissi in the scitli-vissi of a 
Glamorganshire inscription (Hiibner, Inscrip- 
tiones Britanniue Christianas, No. 07, and Rhys, 
Early Britain, pp. 249, 301f), and for the 
meaning of tho compound, compare the Ice¬ 
landic Hausakljufr, “ head-cleaver,” of the 
Orkneyinga Saga’. Whitley Stokes. 

* The man’s name Pwyll (from *Qeislo-s) occurs 
in the Malinogion, ed. Rhys and Evans, p. 1. 

t Prof. Rhy r s says that scitlimssi “is unmistak¬ 
ably Goidelic, and must have meant a man versed 
in tales, one, in fact, whose profession was that of 
story-telling.” But tho Goidelic form of such a 
compound would have been srit/iisid, and in Old 
Welsh the first element would have been huetl, 
now chwedl. I do not see how scitliuissi or scitliuiss 
(the -i may be a Latin genitive ending) can be 
anything but a Pictish word, imported into Gla¬ 
morgan perhaps from St. David’s, where there 
seems to have been a Pictish settlement. (See 
Rhys, Early Britain, p. 226.) 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, Jane 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Some Aspects 
of Greek Poetry,” III, by Prof. Jebb. 

Wedkxsday, June 8, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘The Tertiary 
Microzoic Formations of Trinidad (West Indies),” by 
Mr. R. J. Lech mere Guppy; “The Bagshot Beds of 
Baashot Heath, a Rejoinder,” by the Rev. A. Irving; 
“ The Geology of the Nile Valley," by Johnson Pasha 
and Mr. H. a. Richmond. 

Thursday, June#, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Faust,” HI., 
by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Reflection and Refrac¬ 
tion of Light from a Magnetised Transparent Medium.” 
by Mr. H. B. Basset. 

Fbiday, June 10, 6 p.m. Physical: “Some Points con¬ 
nected with the Electromotive Faroe of Seaondary 
Batteries,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone and Mr. Hibbert; 
“ Workshop Ballistic and other Shielded Galvanometers,” 
by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Mr. Mather. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The Academic Drama 
and the Latin Play of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,* ” by Mr. I. 
Qollancz. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution ; “ Magnetic Properties of 
liquid Oxygen,” by Prof. Dewax. 

Saturday, June 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Some Recent 
Disooveries in Agricultural and Forest Botany," III., by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A Study of Codex Bezae. By J. Bendel 
Harris. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
The generally received theory of Codex D 
assigns its peculiarities to two main causes. 
The Greek archetype was prepared by a 
wilful though not unintelligent scribe: he 
made large use of Aramaic materials which 
may in some cases have been all but 
authentic; the consent, so far as ascertain¬ 
able, of Codex D and the old Latin is held 
to determine the standard Western text, 
while the peculiarities of the Latin of Codex 
O are ascribed to the influence of the Greek. 
Prof. Bendel Harris, in his most instructive 
and stimulating work, puts forward the 
following counter theory. There was one 
great Western bilingual older than Tatian, 
older than Montanus, older than Marcion, 
of which the Latin was more important than 
the Greek : the Latin was at different times 
glossed by readers of Latin Homeric centos 
and by Marcionists and Montanists; and 
these glosses, as well as the idioms of the 
translator, more or less affected all the 
Versions (including, it seems, though this is 
never quite clear, the Curetonian Syriac), 
and the Greek was conformed to the Latin. 

These are startling results, and it is hardly 
to be supposed that all will be accepted. 
Prof. Harris breaks them to us by degrees; 
perhaps he does not consider them all 
equally final. He calls his work a study, 
which is an admission that it is not ex¬ 
haustive ; and certainly we find no discussion 
of the large and interesting insertions of 
extra-canonical matter in the Gospels. He 
begins by proving that Beza did not know 
that his own MS. was identical with the 
ft of Stephen, who probably got his 
friends to collate the MS. when William & 
Prato, the Bishop of Clermont in Auvergne, 
took it to Trent in 1548. Then comes an 
interesting discussion of the system of mar¬ 
ginal notes or mottoes, which made the 
volume available for the sortes sanctorum by 
series of numbers in a wheel of eight 
compartments which follows the letter to 
Damasus; both the numbers and the mottoes 
had affinities with those of the codex of 
San Germain, though the latter are in 
Latin, and those of Codex D in Greek. 
Often they begin with Ippqvela, whence it 
is inferred that the Latin is the original, 
though it is equally easy to guess that the 
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trivial formulas were supposed to be 
oracular, as coming from some mysterious 
Oriental source. The presumption that the 
codex was in Gaul in the tenth century is 
confirmed by some liturgical notes of the 
ninth century, which mark the Milanese 
and Gallican Palm Sunday lesson, nj Kvpuucri 
Ttov irpo<f>$rrj<rfjuiTa>y, which probably stands 
for Trpo<f>o>TurpaTU)v, and served as the lesson 
for the traditio symboli, i.e., teaching the 
Creed to the catechumens on the Sunday 
before their baptism. There are other 
liturgical coincidences. 

So far we have been dealing with 
presumptions; then comes a long and im¬ 
portant chapter on the sixth century Galli¬ 
cisms of Codex D. First of all we learn 
that in the Trisagion—which belonged to 
the Gallican, not to the Roman, rite—ayios 
had been reduced in the sixth and seventh 
century to Aius or Aios, dropping the g, 
which has disappeared. It is at least sug¬ 
gestive that in the Greek we get Aov for 
\ayov twice, besides A«s for Aeytts, and 
probably Kartkow for KarcyeAow. In the 
Latin we have several parallel instances, 
fate for facite (which is also found in the 
Lyons Pentateuch), so hoernum for hodier- 
num, cottie for cottidie ; again, the last t in 
oportet, and the t in node , and the p in 
“Stephanus” are marked with dots, as if 
they were either to be expunged or to be 
mute; so is the p in ampullam, and in 
early French liturgical works it is replaced 
by amtilam, amice again is abbreviated to 
amie, and in the parallel passage to ame ; and 
habente turns to hante, nudiustertiana to n it li¬ 
ter tiana, insilient has the final s left out, and 
eedens has it dotted. What is still more 
remarkable, the mute final m is almost 
liko the cockney h, it appears and dis¬ 
appears at random: it is left out in the 
accusative singular, it is inserted in the 
accusative plural; it is left out with accu¬ 
satives, it is inserted with ablatives. So 
far we have been dealing with the signs of 
decay in the vulgar Latin which is breaking 
down into French. But there are other 
signs of archaism and Africanism. One of 
these is the accusative absolute, of which 
there are clear instances in the Latin of 
Acts xiv. 19, xv. 11, besides two more 
doubtful (v. 38, xx. 12), and one in the 
Gospels (John xii. 37); it is found in African 
inscriptions of the second century, and in 
Merovingian diplomas of the sixth and 
seventh. The form scoruscus may be archaic, 
especially as it resembles scustodia, which 
twice appears in Greek letters in B in the 
last chapter of St. Matthew, and sconpectu 
(Acts vii. 4) in d, and scribraret in Codex 
Yercellensis (Luke xxii. 31). None of these 
forms can be late vulgar Latin of Southern 
they may be archaisms or Africanisms Gaul; 
or both. McAAco is constantly translated by 
habeo, and Tertullian constantly paraphrases 
Greek futures by liabeo and an infinitive, 
though with him this always seems to imply 
necessity, which is not of course implied in 
the Romance futures found in the same 
way. 

Prof. Harris sooms to have proved that 
both the scribe of D and the old Latin 
translator of Irenaeus often wrote tic for si ; 
and the fact is important, apart from the 
suggestion, which seems to be put forward 


as original, that sic is the older form, as 
corresponding to clxe, and from its applica¬ 
tion to a curious reading in John xxi. 22, 
of which there is more to say. It would 
be, of course, important that the old Latin 
translation of Irenaeus was used by Ter¬ 
tullian ; but, though both have derivarat or 
derivatio, translating airtcricqipty ( pace Massuet 
on the only possible lines), we cannot infer 
that 'Tertullian borrowed the translation 
which he paraphrased : the word he had to 
use was not yet naturalised in that sense in 
Latin ; and it is, to say the least, question¬ 
able how far the reading of Epiphanius in 
1.4.4. is better than that of Tertullian and 
the old translator. But the old Latin has 
such a long history that it probably goes 
back to the second century, even if Dr. 
Hort is right as to the date of the transla¬ 
tion of Irenaeus. 

Interesting and instructive as these dis¬ 
cussions are, they only bear indirectly on 
the history of the text of the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is otherwise with the ingenious 
contention that the Greek of the Western 
text has been moulded by the Latin. Some 
of the clearest and most significant of these 
are connected with l Kirkrprcropai, which is 
almost always translated twice over. In 
Acts xiii. 12 d reads— 

“ Tunc cum vidiseet poconsul 
Quod factum est mjratus est 
Etc redidit in 1)6 
Stupens super doctrinae Diii.” 

The ordinary text is beiartwrev tsTTki/arroptyoi ; 
but neither miratus nor stupens is an adequate 
translation of the last word. It is not 
likely that the double translation was 
divided into two clauses, and that then 
the Greek was conformed to the Latin. A 
possible alternative would be that edavpaatv 
Kal iirloTcxxrtv and err iotcuow eKrrkrjacroptvo'i 
were primitive variants, and that the Greek 
of D is a conflation; but, when we turn to 
Matt. xix. 25, we have in the Latin 

“ Audientes autem discipuli stupebant 
Et timuexunt raids dicentes.” 

Two other old Latin MSS. have mirabantur 
et timebant; both were wanted to express 
e£ar\rj<TtrovTo ; that is probably the reason 
that in the Greek of D we have 

axovaayris Sc 01 paQrjTcu f{tT\ri<T!rovTO 
nat otpoSpa KeyovTts. 

Another instance of double translation is 
Acts xix. 8: 

“ Cum iutrolsset Paulus in synagogam 
Cum fiducia magna palam loquebatur.” 

krrapprpnntero means both “he spake boldly” 
and “ he spake openly ” ; and in D both the 
renderings seem to be retranslated 

c ¥ Suvapti fityaXr) trappri<na(tTa. 

Again, in Matt. xv. 11, Acts xxi. 28, koivovv 
has been translated by communicare, and 
this has been retranslated by Koivwveiv. In 
Acts vii. 39, cd is altered into ore by a scribe 
who mistook cui for quia. 

All the Latin versions necessarily often 
paraphrase the participle by a relative 
clause. D is often alone in Greek MSS. in 
parallol paraphrases; sometimes the altera¬ 
tion seems to have stopped half-way (or to 
have been half undone), as, in Acts xv., 
rrapaSeSwcoai, rightly translated qui tra- 
diderunt , is retranslated rrapaSeSwKacrty. Now 


and then it is hard to be sure whether the 
Greek has not been altered independently— 
e.g , Matt. xxv. 20, arrtp\opevinv is repre¬ 
sented in d by cum cadunt, in D by c<ds 
u7rayou<nv; and very little can be built on 
the numerous instances where a participle 
with a substantive verb in the Bezan 
bilingual replaces an aorist in the ordinary 
Greek text, for in that text the aorist is 
resolved in that way quite often enough to 
make it possible that an ancient scribe 
should have resolved it oftoner. In Matt, 
xxviii. 19, B and D stand alone in reading 
f}airruravTtv instead of /Jcurrt^oi'rej. If it 
were only D, we might think it was a 
question of assonance; as it is, we may ask 
is fiairrurayres an (insufficient) correction of 
fianrruraTt ? Again, in d, sum and sunt are 
interchangeable, and, in general, m and 
nt ; for instance, we get liarnabant for 
Bamabam. Does it follow that the reading 
of D, in John xvii. 11— 

KCU OVKtTl ttfXl fV TQVT00 TOO KOJfiW 

HCU OVTOt O' TOO KOfffJLOO tl7lV 

Kayoo vpos at tp\Ofiai ovKtrt tip.i tv too 

Koa/xoo * Kai tv too aoapoo tipi — 

depends upon d — 

“ Et jam non sum in hoc mundo, 

Et ipsi in hoc mundo sunt, 

Et ego ad te venio jam non sum in 

Mundo et in mundo sum ”— 

sum having replaced sunt in the last clause 
of the Latin, while the last two clauses 
represent variants, or perhaps corrections 
of the first two, where the article, as often 
in St. John, has been translated hie, and 
retranslated outos? Origen twice quotes 
Kayo) rrpos <re ipxpptu Kal ouKtTi tipi tv no 
KotrpM without Kai aiiroc eitnv ev rep Koopw. 
Nonnus, whose rule is to paraphrase every 
clause, passes over ual ovkcti tipi iv t<3 uoapip 
Obviously there were ancient disturbances 
in the Greek text. So, too, in John xxi. 22, 
si eum volo sic manere, is a well-attested Latin 
reading, with no Greek support but D; are 
we to say that the original old Latin reading 
is sic eum volo manere , and that sic was 
altered into si, and then put in in a new 
place? partiv ovtok is quite a possible col¬ 
loquialism, like €Ka0t£e to ovtuk, iv. 6. 

In Luke xviii. 40 sqq. we have in D 

tvtripijatv at;rai \tyoov oti ov <po$ij av top Btov oti tv 
too avToo Kpipart et Kai -qptis taptv Kai ijptis fitv 
SiKaioos a£ia yap oov twpa^aptv axoAap&avoptv ovtoi St 
ovStv arowov fwonj'Ttv Kai arpatptis vpos top Kv ttvtv 
av too piVT\aB7}Ti pov tv tij ijptpa ttjs tAtvatoos aov a»o- 
KpiOtis St o Ic etirei' avroo too tvArjaovTi Bapati ayptpov 
ptr tpov taij r * vapaStiaeo. 

Prof. Harris accounts for the peculiarities 
of this text as follows : ( 1 ) sat -gpus pev was 
written twice over, and the first altered into 
Kai Tjpw ttrptv, then « was superfluous, and 
was left out in the Latin. (It is left out in 
C*, the Sahidic and Memphitic and in the 
Curteonian. Might not [ k < u ] i)ptK eapev be 
a primitive variant on «, C* and the Versions 
giving a “ pure,” and D a conflate, text ?) 
(2) The turning of the penitent thief to the 
Lord has no parallel except in the Acts of 
Pilate, which also agree with the Bezan 
text of Luke in mentioning the crown of 
thorns in connexion with the title on the 
cross. (Even if the latter insertion were 
genuine, it would almost certainly have been 
omitted, like the piercing of the side in 
Matthew, from a desire to clear canonical 
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Scripture of palpable discrepancies.) (3) to> 
tirfoprovn, qui objurgabat eum, clearly stands 
for ro> tirarX-qaaovTi, not for ra tmrcpr)oravri, 
and is as clearly a superfluous gloss. No 
attentive reader wants to be told which 
robber turned to the Lord, or which received 
the promise of paradise. In the Greek text 
the latter question is answered; but Prof. 
Harris has a very ingenious theory, that 
here the Latin text is the original, and gave 
an answer to the former. He imagines a 
marginal gloss— 

ills 

qni objurgabat 

eum. 

tile was turned into Mi, and taken into 
the text after ad Bom dixit, with which it 
was on a level; qui objurgabat eum was taken 
into the text after 111 IS dixit, because eum 
was on a level with this ; and it is inferred 
from this gloss that increpabat for eirenpijocv 
was originally objurgabat. The change of 
word both in Greek and Latin leads me to 
think that rm crrarX-qo-rrovri is an original 
Greek gloss ; if so, it is interesting. 

In Matt. xiv. 6, d reads saltavit Jilia ejus 
Herodiadis. Prof. Harris tells us, though 
he gives no instances, that ejm is a trans¬ 
lation of the article; then it was mistaken 
by the reviser of the Greek for the masculine 
pronoun, and so we reach the impossible 

*PXV<t<*t° yj Ouyarrip avrov jjpwZiar. 

Now this impossible reading is taken 
straight from the parallel, Mark vi. 22, 

€urfX0ouarjt ttjs Ovyarpos aurou rjpwZtaZos, 

where D is in first-rate company; and 
Westcott and Hort follow without note or 
comment. Such a slip makes a reviewer 
tremble for himself. Even if we did not 
know from Josephus that the daughter’s 
name was Salome, we might still be sure 
that either the scribes or the evangelists 
were mistaken, for Herod had not taken 
away Philip's wife so long before the 
appearance of the Baptist that he had a 
daughter old enough to dance before him. 
It is to be hoped that the mistake lies with 
the scribes; if so, how did it arise ? Clearly 
in the Second Gospel, where it is most widely 
spread. The text of other critical editors 
is curious— 

utrt\6ovorjs rrjt $i ryarpos avrrjs ttjj rjpuZiaZos. 

The old Latin and Vulgate translate avrtjs 
ipsius, which gives a good sense ; but is there 
any other instance in the Synoptic Gospels 
of auros in an oblique case meaning ipse ? 
Some good Cursives and most Versions omit 
avrqs, as Tregelles half wished. Would it 
not be really simpler to omit ttjs yptoSiaSos ? 
It looks like a gloss, which is not super¬ 
fluous, for Heromas has not been the sub¬ 
ject after v. 19. But every writer must 
know how constantly a pronoun drops from 
the pen without a proper grammatical 
reference. It is not difficult to guess how 
avnjs rqs turned into avrov : it is an easy 
conjecture that avnqs was due to assonance, 
and when it was corrected rqs was better 
away. Possibly n/s ■qpwBiaSo's was carried 
over from St. Matthew, whither the corrup¬ 
tion it suggested was carried back from St. 
Mark. I 


A question of the same kind arises in 
Mark v. 15, 16. D reads 15 : 

Otosoourip avrov top Zaipovi(op*vov KaOrjptvov tpantr- 
ptvov teat owtppovovvra kcu ttpofirjO'naav Kai Zn]yy)<ravro 
avron ot iZovrti wws tytvtro avrot too Zaipovi(optvot 
Kcuwtpi 7 «v xoipocy tfai irapiaKaXovv avrov axcA0ctv, kt\. 

Taking this as it stands, we may ask first 
who are ot iSovrts ? Christ’s company, or 
those who came to see, v. 14 ? Who are 
an rots, the main body of the citizens, or 
those who came to see ? Again, are 16, 17 
a continuation or a parallel to 14 and 15? 
Next, it is simple enough to explain avrov 
avrto by retranslation of eum qui vex: ei qui 
vex : is it impossible that rov 8aipovi£op(vov 
to) Sai/xovi^opevto are glosses certainly less 
superfluous than rto errXrjo-ovn ? In the 
received critical text 15 reads Oaopovo-iv rov 
8aipovi£optvov KaO. ip uat <rw<f>. rov aryrf- 
%ora rov Atycuiva. If D were not, as seems 
agreed, a MS. below criticism, everyone 
would ask: Is not the received text a con¬ 
flation of two glosses, while D has pre¬ 
served the original of both and remained 
content with one, even if repos rov Igo-ow be a 
gloss too. 

Scrivener long ago observed that ckuAiov 
(D, Luke xxiii. 53), was Homeric; Prof. 
Harris, after eliminating two possible 
glosses, observes that d reads 

Imposuit lapidem quern t i.v viginli mo ir ban l, 
an hexameter that would have done Com- 
modian credit. One is hardly ready to build 
upon this or on the other hexameter, which 
is still more doubtfully inferred from Luke 
xxiii. 48: “reversi frontes et pectora per- 
cutiebant.” There is no reason to question 
the originality of the Greek ; no doubt the 
crowd did beat both tlioir breasts and their 
foreheads. The ordinary text, according to 
common Greek usage, only mentions the 
former; the Bezan text has a touch of 
realistic expansion like the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, where the rich ruler scratches his 
head before he goes away disappointed. 
The same explanation will probably serve 
for the curious reading, Luke xiii., f}a\o> 
Kotfnvov KoirpLo>v “ mittam qualum stercoris,” 
the gardener says he will give the tree a 
basketful, as we might say a barrow, of 
manure. Prof. Harris is more ingenious 
here than ever: he decides that by a quite 
possible Africanism squalem stercoris was 
substituted for Korrpia, than that squalem got 
turned into qualum, which Tischendorf reads 
and quotes as squalem, which was retrans¬ 
lated. 

It is difficult to follow Prof. Harris in 
the suggestion that all the peculiar read¬ 
ings in D in the Acts about rrapprpna and 
the Spirit are retranslations from the Latin. 
rrapprjcna is always rendered by Jiducia, and 
once at least, xvi. 4, this is a mistranslation. 

8 npxoptyoi 8c ras xoActf tKijpvfftrov tcai xap«8i8o<rav 
avrois pcra ttchj tjj rrappntrias rov Kvptov tv xv apti 
wapadiZovrts k at ras tvroXas. 

The insertion is directed, like the canonical 
text of Acts xx. 27, Matt. x. 27, Lukexii. 3, 
against the hypothesis of a secret apostolic 
tradition of higher knowledge [ef. 1 Cor. 
ii. 6). This suggests, also, that this group 
of glosses, in spite of rather close and curious 
parallels to the Acts of St. Perpetua, is not 
Montanist in any sectarian sense; the party 
name of “ paraclete ” never appears; the 


glosses probably come from the menstrmu 
out of which Montanism crystallised. So i 
is quite superfluous to appeal to Fraedei 
tinatus, of all imaginable or unimaginabl 
authorities against the probable view «j 
Dr. Salmon, that Montanism as a contrc 
versy did not affect the Western Church ti 
well after the beginning of the second cei 
tury. It is hard, too, to follow Prof. Harri 
in his peremptory rejection of Dr. Hort’ 
theory that the probable starting-point c 
the Western text was Asia Minor. H 
collects instances of Ionisms and Dorisms an 
Aeolisms in the Greek of D; surely thes 
point to Asia Minor rather than to tfa 
Rhone Valley. Again, a text which in an, 
sense is Marcionised and Montanised if 
prima facie, more likely to be Asiatic tha: 
Roman. 

Vet the chapter on the Western tex 
of the Gospels is one of the beat in th 
book. Whichever is the right reading ii 
Matt. xix. 17 (the generally accepted reading 
is “Western” as well as “Neutral”), i 
savours of Marcionism; and the flavour ii 
stronger in d, which reads “ Ds Pater ” (lik 
Clement and the Marcosians, with sllgh 
variations). It is hard to avoid a suspicioi 
that in this section the Greek is original, fo 
neither ayaOos in the Septuagint nor any o 
its Hebrew equivalents have the transcen 
dental sense (derived from Greek phil 
osophy?) which it bears in this passage 
and its parallels. (The divergency might b< 
explained if anyone ventured a guess tha: 
Tt pt A eyas aya.$ov and the rt pt tporras rrip 
rov ayaOov are reverential paraphrases oJ 
« tpoi. uai rot ayaOui). The Western text of 
Luke ix. 54, 55 was almost certainly in 
some form in Marcion’s Gospel; the “Neu¬ 
tral” text is not convincing. Is there another 
instance in the Synoptic Gospels where 
emripav is used without either the substance 
or the purpose of the rebuke being stated 
Again, many old Latin copies adopt the 
Marcionite gloss on Luke xvi. 17. “It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away 
like the law and the prophets, than for one 
tittle of the words of the Lord to fall.” 
Lastly, in Luke iv., 16 sqq., D has some very 
curious omissions, partly and only partly 
supplied in d, which look as if they 
coincided with Marcion’s : avartdpappivos sat 
tioijXGtv is left out, so is avru> after to ao)6os; 
orrov r/v is left stranded like to vnip vpo>v 
(1 Cor. xi. 24) in the received critical text. 

Still more admirable, though less con¬ 
clusive, is the inquiry: Does the Bezan text 
Syriacise ? Besides the curious fact that 
the Western and the Syrian text give the 
name of tho Cypriote wizard in its Aramaic 
form, and that D reproduces the gloss pira 
ro)v {fvj( 0 )v avrwv (Acts xiv. 27), which looks 
like a translation from the Syriac, we have 
a satisfactory explanation of the enigmatical 
reading as rrjv ^orpov o-ap<f>ovpuv tyyvs rqs tpq- 
pov. <rap<f>ovpav is a mere corruption of two 
Syriac words, which mean “ whose name is 
Ephraim.” St. Ephraim, in his commentary 
on Tatian, says of Jacob and his sons, in 
Monte Sichem aut in Bethel aut in Monte 
Samgriasim (whose name is Gerisim) adora- 
rcrunt ; it is certainly probable that Tatian 
ave the name of the mountain in that form in 
is Greek Harmony. (How many looal names 
in the vernacular Greek of Syria had come 
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to be compounded with (rap ?) At Ephesus, 
of course, <rap<f>ooptiv, even if properly spelt, 
was as unintelligible as it is to us; it was 
indispensable to add iroAiv Xeyopevrjv E <f>paep, 
which stands in the Bezan text too, so that, 
as Prof. Harris says, it has all the look of a 
conflation. But it is a question which part 
of the reading is the oldest. 

We must wait for an editor who 
combines the disciplined daring of a Cobet 
with the polyglot learning of a Light- 
foot to tell us whether the real import¬ 
ance of D is not that it is as full of 
conflations of the second century as the 
received text is of conflations of the fourth. 
Certainly the very instructive, though not 
quite accurate, list * of glosses in the Acts 
raises the question again. The additions 
of D and its allies are so often parallel to 
phrases which they share with the received 
critical text that one feels a temptation to 
cancel both. Prof. Harris was long tempted 
to admit the curious touch of the seven steps 
which Peter and the angel came down as 
they left the prison, and only got rid of the 
temptation when he had satisfied himself 
that the gloss came from a Homerist, who 
thought they were treading on air like 
Poseidon in the Iliad, and that Peter’s 
sandals served the same purpose as those 
of Hermes. Some might find a still stronger 
temptation in the first of the “ Wirstucke ” 
in xi. 27, where the Greek is certainly 
original {avvtcrrpapptvinv, which is supported 
by Augustin congregate would easily be 
corrupted into avarrpapptrmv revertentibus ); 
and it is impossible to define where a 
glossator of the second century could have 
got the picture of the joy of the Church at 
the presence of prophets from Jerusalem 
suddenly interrupted by a prophecy of 
famine. 

Be this as it may, there can be 
little doubt that it will be necessary to 
reconsider and, if possible, to re-establish 
the position accepted by most critics since 
Griesbach— that the Latin of Codex Bezae 
may be neglected, except where it differs 
from the Greek. On the other hand, Prof. 
Harris has still very much to do before he 
can make out the theory that all the Versions 
which agree with the old Latin have been 
made from Latinised texts. To apply this 
to Egypt, the Sahidic and Bashmuric Ver¬ 
sions, whether the latter belong to the Delta 
or the Oasis, both have Western affinities. 
Prof. Harris tells us that Alexandria was 
the daughter of Borne. This is a little 
difficult when we think of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptians; but, let us grant that 
the canonical Gospels came to Egypt from 
Borne; then we must suppose that before 
the time of Origen a Neutral text had 
displaced a Western at Alexandria, and that 
this was translated before the Western text 
had been translated into the kindred dialects 
of backward provinces. Is it not simpler 
to suppose that Syrian traders brought their 
texts both to the Delta (or the Oasis) in 
caravans and by sea to Upper Egypt ? For 
all through the first centuries Upper Egypt 
communicated with the outer world by the 
Red Sea ports as well as by the Nile. If 

* AVe are told that none of them are defensible: 
but one of the queerest, at xiii. 45, is admitted into 
TitchendorfFs text. 


so, we should probably have to go back to 
the old view, that the coincidences between 
the older Syrian and the Western text are 
due in the main to Western borrowings; 
but Prof. Harris has certainly done some¬ 
thing even here to unsettle tradition. 

G. A. Simcox. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

On Saturday, June 18, the Geologists’ Asso¬ 
ciation will visit the neighbourhood of Down, 
in Kent, made historic by the long residence 
there of Charles Darwin. 

The June number of Natural Science (Mac¬ 
millans) contains several articles of special 
interest. Mr. P. L. Sclater describes the 
various new species of antelopes which have 
been discovered in Somali-land, with admirable 
illustrations borrowed from the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society; Mr. R. Lydekker 
summarises recent researches in fossil birds, 
with special reference to those of South 
America, showing the probability of a former 
connexion with Australia; Mr. A. Vaughan 
J ennings describes, as an eye-witness, the dis¬ 
covery of human remains in the caves at 
Mentone (with a photographic plate), inclining 
to the opinion that they are palaeolithic ; Mr. 
A. Stanan writes about phosphatic chalk, 
which has not been found in England except 
near Taplow; and Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan 
contributes an elaborate review of Karl Pear¬ 
son’s “ Grammar of Science.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Pkof. Mauhice Bloomfield has published, 
in the May number of the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, an elaborate scheme for 
compiling a Vedic Concordance, or collection 
of the hymns and Bacrificial formulae, which he 
has already begun in co-operation with ten 
present or former members of his Vedic 
seminary at Johns Hopkins University. The 
object of the work is to give a compact history 
of each lyric line and each liturgic formula in 
the entire literature, so that the reader of any 
Vedic text may be able, in the case of each 
mantra, to tell at a glance every other occur¬ 
rence and employment of it in the remaining 
body of texts. Prof. Bloomfield hopes in this 
way to illustrate a subject to which he has 
long devoted himself— namely, that subtle 
blending of the song and the ceremony which 
makes a full knowledge of both necessary for 
the understanding of either. As a further 
result, he hints that the dialect of the sacri¬ 
ficial formulae, many of which are solemn and 
archaic, will be proved to be the oldest Indian 
prose, in distinction from the dialect of the 
Brahmanas, which has hitherto been regarded 
as holding that position. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville read a 
paper upon the ancient name of Great Britain. 
According to him, the earliest form of the word 
was Qrtanis, adj. Qrtanicos, Irish Cruitnech ; 
the later being the term applied by the Irish to 
the Piets. In Gaulish, the same adjective 
became Pretanicoe, which Pytheas adopted as 
Tlptravnch rrjaoi. A century later, a Gaulish 
tribe, called the Brittani, drove the Piets out of 
the greater part of the island, and established 
themselves in their place. Thence arose a con¬ 
fusion among the Greek geographers between 
the names of the two races, the conquering and 
the conquered; and to this confusion is due the 
erroneous mixed forms—n ptrTuvol, Bpcttoh*^ 
erjiros. It may be remembered that Prof. Rhys 
discussed the same subject iu one of his Rhind 
Lectures. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Manchester Goethe Society.—( Wednesday, 
May IS.) 

The Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, in the chair. 
Air. Cornish read the second part of bis paper on 
“Some of Goethe’s Views on Education.” The 
lecturer proposed to bring out Goethe’s views on 
educational method and on the scope and nature of 
culture in his relations with one of the greatest of 
teachers, Friedrich August Wolf (1759-1824). 
Goethe’s educational views form part of his views 
of things human. He considered that all branches 
of art and science depend for their being and con¬ 
tinuance on the existence of the Master, and that 
only so much of the Master’s practice as can be 
reduced to rules may be embodied in methods, 
these methods remaining, however, always sub¬ 
jective. The worth of methods Goethe took to be 
mainly (1) in timely grounding to check the waste 
of intellectual life ; and (2) in fitting the mind of 
the pupil to receive the higher teaching and in 
preserving him alike from self-despair and self- 
conceit. Thus in Goethe’s educational Utopia in 
Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, the only practical 
suggestion is that the teacher should find out any 
special aptitude of the pupil, but the main stress 
is laid upon the moral ana spiritual elements and 
the discipline of reverence. Culture, Goethe said, 
starts from some one path into the wood, but is 
not completed by it. One-sided culture does not 
deserve the name. It is indifferent from what 
part the start is made, provided the end is gained. 
Single sciences are just as the senses of the body, 
and philosophy or the science of sciences is the 
sensus communis. After quoting Goethe’s opinion 
on the value of classics and of the study of Latin 
in our time, the lecturer passed on to a sketch of 
Goethe’s relations with F. A. Wolf. Goethe's 
acquaintance with the latter began with the Pro¬ 
legomena in Homerum, which deeply interested him, 
and formed, in fact, one of the causes which led 
him to write his Hermann and Dorothea and his 
Achilleis. In Wolf Goethe recognised what he 
prized so highly, a perfect master in his own 
province, who opened up to him that new science 
of philological criticism of which he was the 
founder. In his youth and early manhood, 
Goethe had with respect to classic literature re¬ 
mained under the influence of Herder, whose point 
of view was in many ways diametrically opposed 
to Wolfs. In Wolf, Goethe found a remarkable 
mixture of cool-headednessand a minute unresting 
watchfulness for little things with a vivifying fire 
and a gift of inspiration; and it must have been 
the contemplation of Wolf’s nature and work 
which made Goethe say that philologists alone 
had with impunity remained untouched by the 
influence of Kant’s philosophy, that as they busied 
themselves only with the best which the world has 
produced, so their knowledge acquires a fulness, 
their judgment a sureness, their taste a consistency 
which mime them appear perfect within the limits 
of their circle. But it was after Schiller’s death in 
1805, and at Wolf’s visit to Weimar in that year, 
that Goethe's intimacy with him really began. 
Wolfs point of contact with Goethe and the 
Weimar circle did not lie in nature which inter¬ 
ested Goethe so much, but in the art of Greece and 
Rome, and in the criticism of art for which Goethe 
maintained the came sureness that Wolf claimed 
for philological criticism. As a result of the 
Weimar discussions, we have Goethe’s edition of 
some of Winckelmann’s letters with introductory 
chapters by himself, J. H. Meyer, and Wolf. 
After the battle of Jena and the consequent break 
up of the University of Halle, Wolfs occupation 
as a lecturer was gone—a mishap which he felt all 
the more as lecturing had ever been pre-eminently 
his mode of expression-and Goethe successfully 
urged him to throw the results of his archaeological 
studies into the form of essays. Wolf’s influence 
upon Goethe was deep and lasting. Here again 
Goethe had experienced his usual fortune of being 
helped in his intellectual development by the con¬ 
tact with kindred spirits whose life was devoted to 
the study of other branches of the great whole. 
How deep his insight into and sympathy with 
Wolf’s way of treating the study of antiquity was 
is best shown by the vivid interest he took even at 
the extreme end of his life in Niebuhr and his 
work.—Dr. H. Hager called attention to a reprint 
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of Moritz’s essay, Ueber die bildendc Xachahmung dee 
Sehoucn (1788), of which Goethe published part in 
his Italian Journey, and to Goethe’s Gespriiche, 
edited by Biedermann; and read several letters of 
the American Cogswell describing interviews with 
Goethe which Biedermann does not mention. 

Society op Arts. —( Thursday , May 19.) 

Sir Charles Bernard in the chair.—A paper by 
Mr. J. A. Baines (chief Census Commissioner for 
India) on “The Administration of the Imperial 
Census of 1891 in India” was read by the secretary 
of the Indian section, Mr. S. Digby. Mr. Baines 
pointed out that in India the system of leaving the 
schedule with each householder could be made 
applicable to none but the comparatively small 
European element in the population and to native 
gentlemen high in rank or official position. In the 
city of Bombay alone had it been in force duriDg 
the last three enumerations. In the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Baines supposed not more than 
five or six householders in a hundred were now 
unable to fill in their schedule, but in India the 
proportion must be reversed. In fact, he doubted 
if, taking the number who could read and write, 
and discounting those not capable of comprehend¬ 
ing the rules, it would be found that two in a 
hundred could be trusted with this duty, and the 
literate amongBt their neighbours would not cx 
hypothcai be numerous enough to undertake it 
for them. The cardinal point in the whole 
operation was that the enumerators, of whom 
there were 950,000, at a certain varying interval 
went round their blocks, each of which in rural 
tracts and small towns consisted of sixty houses, 
or about 300 persons, and filled up all their 
schedules for the ordinary residents of the 
dwellings and for such as were not likely to leave 
before census night. A second visit was paid on 
census night, when the registers were amended, and 
brought up to date. Schedules were printed in at 
least seventeen languages, between eighty and 
ninety million forms being issued. These weighed 
about 290 tons, and would, if put end to end, 
stretch over 15,000 miles, or more than from 
India to England and back. The cost of the 
census per thousand people was 10 j rupees, or in 
English money 14s. 8d. The provincial reports, 
each containing from 250 to 400 printed pages of 
closely tested tabular matter, were prepared in 
from thirteen to fifteen months; while within a 
month from the taking of the census, correct 
figures for over 286,000,000 of people were made 
available to the public.—Sir W. 0. Plowden, Sir 
George Birdwood, Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, and 
others took part in the discussion.—With this 
meeting the session of the Indian section closes. 


Royal Society or Literature. — (IFcdiwsday, 
May to.) 

E. W. Buabrook, Esq , vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read on “Foreign Literature, 
Art, and Archaeology in 1891-2,” by Mr. C. II. 
Carmichael, the foreign secretary. The author 
said he thought it right to speak not only of 
literature but of men whose influence is still strong 
in our midst, and of some whose works, though 
written in our language, throw a light on foreign 
literature. He therefore gave some critical 
details of the lives and works of Prof. Freeman, 
M. Fustel de Coulanges, M. de Laveleye, and 
M. de Hube, as representing English, French, 
Belgian and Slavonic literature. He then passed 
to the consideration of the recent acquisitions to 
the collections at the Louvre, and the re¬ 
arrangement of the halls, particularly of Greek 
and Roman antiquities there, and also gave an 
account of some recent acquisitions of the Musee 
Gnimet, in Paris. He then mentioned the 
excavations in progress or in prospect in Greece, 
particularly the proposed excavation of Sparta by 
Dr. Waldstein, and passed on to Italy, where he 
mentioned the various discoveries in the Italian 
and Tyrolese portions of the Adige, and the 
Etruscan discoveries at Bologna, and, in con¬ 
nexion with Etruscan antiquities, spoke of Prof. 
Kmll’s investigation of an inscription, which he 
believes to be Etruscan, on the wrappings of a 
mummy at Agram. Lastly, he drew attention to 
a recent letter of Cardinal Capecelatro, Librarian 
of the Vatican, which ho hoped might lead up 
to freedom of access to both the M8. and printed 


collections at the Vatican to students from all 
parts of the world of letters.—The chairman, 
Messrs. D’Odiardi, Collard J. Stock, Philip H. 
Newman, and Percy W. Ames joined in the 
discussion.—Mr. Alfred Marks then made some 
observations on the St. Anne cartoon of Leonardo 
da Vinci, of which he exhibited a large series of 
photographs. 
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ill. 

Nothing here coming under the head of 
portraiture can be said even to belong to the 
same category of art as Mr. Watts’s noble 
"Walter Crane, Esq.,” at the New Gallery, 
a work worthy to rank with its author’s 
best efforts of the same class, which prove 
that he regards portraiture as one of the 
highest branches of painting. Sir J. E. 
Millais, generally so copiously represented, 
sends nothing; Mr. Orchardson does not repeat 
his recent great successes; Mr. J. S. Sargent 
is devoting himself for the moment to what is 
popularly known as high art. 

En revanche, we have Mr. Luke Fildes con¬ 
fining his efforts entirely to the counterfeit 
presentments of his fellow mortals, of which he 
sends to Burlington House no less than five, 
most of them attaining, while none exceed, 
a certain level of merit. Neither incisive 
characterisation nor intense vitality are among 
the most obvious of Mr. Fildes’s qualities; but 
he gives us elegance combined with simplicity 
of arrangement, accuracy of fact, and work¬ 
manship satisfactory of its kind. The most 
harmonious in aspect of these canvases is the 
“ Ethel, Daughter of T. H. Ismay, Esq.” (174); 
the most distinctive in character the companion 
portraits, “Jas. J. Bibby, Esq.” (412), and 
“Mrs. Bibby” (418)—the former, unless we 
are mistaken, Mr. Fildes’s first publicly- 
exhibited essay in male portraiture. 

A debut in this branch is made by Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes, who, as might be assumed 
from the character of his art generally, is 
successful in the three-quarter length, “ Wm. 
Bolitho, Esq.” (647), in which is, however, to 
be noted on over-anxious insistence on the 
modelling of the face, and a characteristically 
earthy quality in the flesh. 

Barely has Mr. Ouless appeared to such 
advantage as in the singularly sympathetic 
“ Herbert C. Gibbs, Esq.” (305). We all know 
him well os a sober, serious portraitist, possessed 
by a high sense of the dignity of his art, and 
incapable of falling below a certain level ; but 
he has not often so thoroughly and agreeably 
realised, as in the present instance, a type of 
youthful manhood in its suppleness and its 
vivacity. 

It would be vain to deny that Piof. Hubert 
Herkomer is to - day the most popular 
limner of men of light and leading, whether 
they be luminaries of the church, the 
universities, the scientific world, or that less 
sharply defined group the “ presentation por¬ 
trait ” class. No artistic achievement of the 
Anglo-Bavarian painter during recent years 
justifies this position, and the mot de Vinigme 
must perhaps be sought in the fact that he 
obtains with remarkable ease what is generally 
described as “ a capital likeness,” and that his 
breadth and facility are often mistaken for real 
mastery. The unpleasantly toned 1 ‘ Lord 
Kelvin, P.R.S. ” (205), has an unwonted repose 
and dignity; the “ Alexander Fraser, Esq.” 
(310), a measure of rude force, yet much less 
solidity than it claims at first sight. But what 
is to be said for the vast “ Portrait Group: a 
Board of Directors ” (458), in which Mr. 
Herkomer enters the lists with Frans Hals, 
Rembraudt, De Keysor, and Van der Heist, and 
does so apparently with a light heart. The 
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modern painter is of course handicapped by 
the peculiarly hideous surroundings which 
appertain to city weight and respectability 
when at work—and then only; but when ail 
this has been taken into consideration, we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to a performance so 
hideous in aspect, so little significant from any 
point of view, as is this “ Board of Directors. 
Unrefined ugliness, even vulgarity, in the 
bands of a master may be turned to advantage, 
may, indeed, be rendered superbly character¬ 
istic ; but a business-like indifference dealing 
with such stubborn elements must necessarily 
fail in extracting from them the essentials of a 
picture. It may be remembered that M. Fan tin - 
Latour and the Danish master, Herr Kroyer, 
have both achieved great successes with vast 
portrait-groups of modem personages. But 
then it must be owned that the personages 
so represented were of a very different type, 
and evidently interested their limners as much 
as they did the public. 

It may be convenient to mention after this 
work Mr. E. J. Gregory’s “ 8. fi. Platt, Esq., 
J.P. ” (1016), a portrait which exercises at first 
a repellent effect by reason of a certain hard¬ 
ness of aspect, and of the failure to adapt the 
execution to the size and subject of the picture. 
Here, however, we have a personality, for 
obvious reasons very difficult to deal with, 
rendered with a striking character and a 
daring disregard of conventionality such as at 
once lay hold upon and interest the spectator. 

The popular Mr. J. J. Shannon is less well 
represented at the Boyal Academy than at the 
New Gallery, the best of his contributions to 
Burlington House being the pretty head, “ The 
Honourable Mrs. Lawley ” (87); very per¬ 
functory and indifferent is, on the other hand, 
the double portrait, “ Mrs. Andrew Lawson 
and Miss Butler ” (236). We have already 
referred to Mr. John Pettie’s vigorous 
“Auguste Manns, Esq.” (686), as a striking 
likeness of the veteran chef-d'orchestre, and the 
painter’s most successful contribution to the 
year’s art. 

Quite by itself stands the portrait-group, 
“ Katherine and Esther, Daughters of Lord 
M’Laren” (181), by the Glasgow painter, Mr. 
John Lavery. Adopting the Whistlerian 
mode with a difference, and without the 
technical subtleties of his prototype, the artist 
presents, with much grace and refinement, two 
slender young ladies in sombre attire relieved 
by brightly gleaming sashes, apparently of 
shot silk. The reticence and delicacy of the 
wholo exercises a genuine charm over the 
beholder, who would do well, however, not to 
inquire too closely as to how Mr. Lavery 
obtains the sombre half-light in which he 
apparently delights, or how in that half-light 
the brilliant sashes of the ladies are made to 
gleam brightly where all else is so dim. 

Either as a portrait or a genre study may be 
placed Mr. T. C. Gotch’s “My Crown and 
iSceptre” (641)—or should we not rather class 
it primarily as a study in unusual colour- 
harmonies ? The model is a pretty young girl 
with blue eyes and blond cendre hair, who sits 
fronting the spectator in a dress of “ aesthetic” 
mustard colour, with an amber necklace, a coral 
silk sash, and a great crown of mountain-ash 
berries all aflame with colour; in her hand she 
holds as a sceptre the greenest of green reeds; 
the background is of a hue closely related to 
the dress, but darker and stronger. Here is 
undeniably a very clever exercise, a very clever 
solution of difficulties deliberately set up ; but 
the performance would be both more agreeable 
and more artistic were the seeking for the 
tour de force not so apparent. 

Mile. Anna Bilinska’s daring, clever “Por¬ 
trait de PAutour ” (502) has been half over 
Europe since it first appeared some years since 
at the 8alon ; we remember to have seen it at 
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Munich, Berlin, and in the Roumanian section their russet autumn vesture, as they fringe a perpetuate on a tomb the one moment of final 
of the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1889. picturesque path which tortuously winds physical agony, which is not really typical 
Able, solid pieces of portraiture of no very through them. We should have preferred here either of the man or his work, is to show a 
engaging aspect are Mr. William Carter’s “G. less insistence on the enticing detail and a strange conception of the object of the 
A. Holmes, Esq.” (436) and “ G. T. Cox, Esq.” stronger accentuation of the main motives. funerary monument. And again, the deoora- 
(556); the opposite extreme being represented We do not remember to have seen from the tive beauty of the base, dainty and fanciful 
by Miss Ethel Wright’s somewhat superficial brush of Mr. Matthew Corbet any paraphrase rather than monumental or serious, creates 
yet undeniably pleasing “ Mrs. Arthur of Italian mountain scenery so solemn in its a fresh incongruity ; so little does it suit 
Raphael” (65). pathos or so sufficient in execution as “The the naked corpse that it upholds, the clay 

We may not expect such practised and cloud-surrounded Mora ” (955), a landscape in still bearing the imprint of mortal agony, and 
popular artists as Mr. Yicat Cole, Mr. Leader, which his own individuality, as distinct from to which with death has as yet come no sugges- 
ana Mr. Peter Graham to vary, at this stage, that of his prototype, Signor Giovanni Costa, tion of serenity, of peace. Among Mr. Ford’s 
a method and a standpoint which have secured asserts itself more clearly than heretofore. other contributions is a “Gordon Memorial 
so much approval from the general public; The veteran Mr. Hook’s two coast scenes, Shield,” presented to Miss Gordon by the Corps 
and there is, accordingly, but little that is new “ Nereids ” (249) and “ The Seamew’s Nest ” of Royal Engineers (1980). This, if somewhat 
to be said about the landscapes which they (255), though not sensibly below his usual high timid in design for a work of the class to 
bring forward this year. In “June in the average, have so strong a family likeness with which it belongs, is nevertheless harmonious 
Austrian Tyrol” (120), Mr. McWhirter has a many predecessors as to call for no extended and satisfying. 

subject in itself so fresh and charming that one comment. Not often has Mr. Henry Moore For vigour and finish of modelling in the 

is more than usually inclined to forgive the himself painted a more stirring or a nobler sea- Florentine mode nothing here equals Mr. 
flimsy, unsatisfactory character of his execution; scape than that with the ad captandam title Alfred Gilbert’s statuette with the elaborate 
and his same felicity in the selection of a point “Perfect Weather for a Cruise” (19). To title “Comedy and Tragedy: Sic Vita ” 
of view appears not less in “ Temples at compare this with Mr. John Brett’s important (2004), showing the lithe, naked figure of 
Girgenti, Sicily ” (863). _ canvas, “ The Isles of Skomer and Skokham ” a Greek comedian, who, holding in one 

With the Scotch scenes of Sir J. E. Millais (596) is to see at once what it is that the latter hand the wide-mouthed mask of comedy, 
and the French landscape of Mr. George artist, with all his loving insistence upon the turns his own face, tragically distorted with 
Hitchcock we have already dealt on a former detail of sea and coast, with all his patient study pain, to find a hornet—it must be at least a 
occasion. Mr. W. H. B. Davis has somewhat of wave-forms, so much lacks. Mr. Moore’s hornet—stinging him on the leg. The same 
unkindly sent his finest performance — a sea heaves its bosom and palpitates with a sculptor’s curious busts, “Sir George Bird- 
singularly impressive moonlight scene, “Camp kind of organic life; Mr. Brett’s elaborate wood” (1964) and “the late Baron Huddle- 
de Cesar, Picardy”—to the New Gallery; wave-surfaoes, his laboriously-wrought clouds, ston” (1970), are interesting experiments, in 
among other things a cattle piece, “ Tres- appear as if frozen into immobility and not which he approaches dangerously near to the 
passing ” (54), represents him here, and appears destined to resume their arrested movement. pictorial, and, indeed, to life itself—thereby 
to us much above his usual average. Among other meritorious transcripts of suggesting close comparisons with nature 

More and more are we, from year to year, nature, wo may single out Mr. Aumonier’s which it is in the most severe of the plastic 
struck with the enthusiastic industry and spacious and sunny, yet a little empty, canvas, arts wiser to avoid. The works in question are 
the facility of Mr. David Murray, who brings “The River Piave, Belluno, Venctia” (892); coloured to imitate a golden bronze, and are 
forward a whole series of canvases, some large Mr. J. W. North’s “ Druidscombe, Somerset” furtherin many placesaotually heightenedwith 
and elaborate, and none otherwise than well (602), in which fastidious delicacy of touch and gilding. Mr. Gilbert also sends a “ Chain of 
considered from his point of view. Apenetra- of colouring is carried to the verge—indeed, Office of the Corporation of Preston” (1999)— 
tion of nature’s secrets, beyond what she freely beyond the verge—of mannerism ; Mr. Alfred one of those elaborate pieces of unconventional 
offers to all, is not what Mr. David Murray Parsons’s pathetically simple spring scene, “ The gold-smithery in which he so much delights, 
mainly strives at or attains; yet we may Flowers appear on the Earth” (184), marred There is a noble repose and a genuine 

gratefully accept what he does bring, although by a characteristic hardness and want of atmo- monumental quality about Mr. Hamo Thorny- 

it may interest rather than move us. His most sphere; Mr. Fred. G. Cotman’s over-hard but croft’s statuette “Edward I.” (1996), which 
original achievement is “The White Heat” (919) impressive “A Passing Storm, Corfe ” (959), lead us to regret extremely that, owing to the 
—a large, pale canvas, showing happily, if with the chief feature of which is a powerfully- collapse of the Blackfriars Bridge competition, it 
a certain metallic hardness, the shallow waters expressed stormy sky, spanned by a rainbow ; should never have been carried out on a large 
of the Christchurch meadows, all wan under and Mr. Leslie Thomson's brilliant little har- scale. 

this hot, white sky; groups of cattle, dotted mony in rich, varied greens, styled “ The Foot- In Mr. Hugh Armstead’s “Miss Lottie 
about the marshy expanse, furnishing the bridge ” (862). Armstead: relief, marble ” (1952), much good 

requisite relief to tho picture. A very able The sculpture galleries at Burlington House work is expended on the dress and accessories, 
performance, too, is “ The River Road” (179), in contain this year some few works of great an imperfect knowledge of the difficult art of 
which we discern, or imagine that we discern, the interest, due for the most part to the artists low relief being, however, shown in the face, 
influence of Corot, which might, however, have now most prominently before tho public. The portions of which cast very disturbing shadows, 
been advantageously carried further in the curiosity of the art-loving had been much Unfeignedly conventional, and yet of its kind 
direction of unity and subordination of non- stimulated, even before its public appearance, thoroughly satisfactory, is Mr. Thomas Brock’s 
essential detail. with regard to Mr. Onslow Ford’s “Shelley seated marble statue, “The late Edward 

Mr. Adrian Stokes has done many better Memorial ” (2002), now destined for the garden Thring ” (1967)—to be erected in Upping- 
things than his “ Sunset: Roman Canpagna ” of University College, Oxford, where it is to be ham School Chapel. Mr. Harry Bates’s 
(475), although even hore the true artist is enshrined in a miniature temple of classic well-proved skill in relief is once more 
revealed in the attempted solution of a difficult design. In the detail of the work, and even in exhibited in a large design, “The Story of 
problem—that of suggesting the finsl glow of its ensemble regarded from a purely decorative Endymion and Selene” (1907), destined to 
the vanishing sun over green cliffs, as it sinks standpoint, there is everything to praise. The form the crowning ornament of a chimney- 
into the bosom of the sea. It is curious to absolutely nude body of the poet, lying just as piece. Here, while admiring the fashion in 
note how the painter, a child of the North, has it may have been washed up after the catastrophe which the artist has adapted the main lines of 
involuntarily lent to his southern scene a of Spezzia, but crowned or rather overshadowed his harmonious group to the framework which 
northern aspect. with branches of gilt laurel, is supported by an is to receive it, we note the extreme slightness 

Of Mr. Alfred East’s two contributions, the elaborate base, at the angles of which are and sketchiness of the execution, which will, 
more entirely successful, in virtue of a certain winged lions, while in the middle sits a we assume, become more searching when the 
soothing unity and charm of conception and mourning muse with lyre unstrung; the inter- work is carried out in marble. This same 
execution, is “Autumn Afternoon” (591), stices are filled up with a curious growth of superficiality of technique is equally apparent 
a seemingly simple study of yellowing wood- gnarled branches bearing golden fruit. Were in the rather perfunctory “ Memorial of the 
lands bordering rush-clothed, shallow waters, the chief figure exhibited simply as “A late James Tennant Caird” (1874). To Mr. 
in which the pale, dolicate harmonies of late Drowned Man,” we might unreservedly admire Bates’s school may be said to belong Mr. 
September or October almost emulate those of the subtle naturalness of the modelling; but its David McGill, whose circular bronze relief, 
spring. Here, apart from tho well-ordered entire nudity appears unseemly when we are “Hero and Leander” (1968), is a successful 
composition, the chief excellence is tho soft asked to consider it as the form of Shelley the design, admirably adapted to the circular form, 
luminosity of the atmosphere saturated with poet, and the more so on account of the realism The colossal group of fighting steeds by 

sunlight. of the treatment: the heroic impersonal Mr. Adrian Jones, styled “Duncan's Horses” 

A lovely subject is that chosen by Mr. nudity of, for instance, the Roman emperors in (1880), is a courageous and not unsuccessful 
Clayton Adams for his landscape, called “The their official statues is relatively unobjectionable, exercise in modelling on a large scale; but 
Woodman’s Path” ( 372 ). Here an afternoon because with them we are dealing with sym- its raison d'etre, from any other point of view, 
sun suffuses with a momentary golden glow a bolical and representative personages, half is not particularly apparent; it wants, more- 
grove of feathery larches, showing bright in human, half already deified. And then to over, a clearer differentiation of parts to make 
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it a really monumental piece of decoration. 
Mr. J. M. Swan's very small bronzes, “ African 
Panther ” (1992) and “ lioness Drinking ” 
(1994), are so large and sculptural in style, 
so full of vitality, as to call for execution on 
a much more extensive scale. The painter 
reveals himself only in the bases of rock upon 
which the animals stand—these being so unduly 
developed as to encumber the general design 
and somewhat obscure the beautiful lines made 
by the bodies of the beasts. 

“Fate-led, she must needs go on and on 
blindly, yet fearing not” (2007) is the de¬ 
scription given by Mr. Albert Toft to his 
life-size statue of a nude woman, led onwards 
by the resistless hand of an invisible fate. The 
idea is a noble one, well adapted for plastic 
interpretation, and it is powerfully, if some¬ 
what too heavily and awkwardly, realised. 
Fairly well modelled, but marked by no special 
purpose or originality, beyond that which may 
oe contained in the name itself, is the large 
group, “ The Children of the Wolf ” (1997), by 
Mr. George Frampton. Presumably, the artist 
means to show us the abandoned children of 
a were-wolf found in the forest—perhaps the 
earthly offspring of Wotan himself. Prettily 
modelled and delicately expressed is Signor 
Domenico Troutacoste’s recumbent figure, “ Un 
Primo Dolore ” (2005); in attitude it bears a 
certain resemblance to Maderno’s famous “ Sta. 
Cecilia ” in the church of that name at Borne. 

Finally, we may call attention to the very 
beautiful “Wall-fountain” (1921), by Mr. W. 
Reynolds Stephens—designed with a sober, 
fastidious elegance in the style of the earlier 
Renaissance, and carried out in green and 
tawny bronze. Of its kind, this is one of the 
most complete things in the Royal Academy. 

Claude Phillips. 


OBITUARY. 

7HE REV. GREVILLE CHESTER. 

It is with much regret that we have to record 
the death of the Rev. Greville Chester, the 
well-known Egyptologist, which took place on 
Monday, May 23, in the sixty-second year of 
his age. He had long suffered from a painful 
illness, and the result was not unexpected to 
his friends. 

Greville John Chester—for such was his full 
name—was bom in 1831, at Denton, near 
Bungay, in Norfolk, where his father was the 
clergyman. He matriculated at Balliol College 
in 1849, and graduated from St. Mary Hall in 
1853 ; but he never proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. For some time he was perpetual curate 
of St. Jude’s, Sheffield. The weak state of his 
health, however, would not allow him to reside 
permanently in this country, and for many 
years past he used always to winter in Egypt, 
with chambers in Bloomsbury for his summer 
quarters. 

His first publication was a small volume of 
Poems (1856). This was followed by an account 
of a rapid tour through North and South 
America (1869). Ho also wrote several novels 
and stories, one of which describes his own 
youthful days in Norfolk, and another the 
society of a well-known cathedral city. So far 
as we know, his only published work in 
Egyptology was a Catalogue of the Antiquities 
in the Ashmolean Museum (1881). 

But it is as an Egyptologist that the loss of 
Mr. Greville Chester will be most felt. His 
long experience of the country, combined with 
an insiicctive perception, had given him an 
authoritative knowledge of the true and the 
false. Relying on this, dealers used to bring 
to him at Cairo antiquities not only from 
Egypt but from all parts of the Levant, and he 
knew how to find for them purchasers. As he 
was far from being a rich man, he did not 
profess to form collections on his account; but 
it was his pleasure to select some of each 


wint sr's acquisitions for presentation to the 
Bodleian at Oxford, or to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. By both of these insti¬ 
tutions his generosity will be greatly missed. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Among the exhibitions to open next week are : 
(1) a very choice collection of early English 
water-colour drawings, formed by an amateur 
several years ago, at the Fine Art Society’s, 
New Bond-street; (2) a series of oil paintings 
of Deeside and Arran, by Mr. S. J. Barnes, at 
Messrs. Gething & Taylor’s, Charing Cross¬ 
road ; (3) embroideries by Mme. Henrietta 
Mankiewicz, at the Marlborough Gallery, Pall 
Mall. , 

The following is, we beliove, a complete list 
of the pictures that have been purchased this 
year by the trustees of the Chantrey Bequest: 
Mr. J. MacWhirter’s “June in the Austrian 
Tyrol ” ; Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ Annuncia¬ 
tion ”; Mr. F. D. Millet’s “Between Two 
Fires”; two water-colours by Mr. L. Rivers; 
and one each by Mr. G. Cockram and Mr. W. 
Osborne. 

The jury of the Salon at the Champs- 
Elysees have awarded a medal of the second 
class to Mr. F. Bramley for his picture—“ For 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly publish 
The Art af Making and Using Sketches, trans¬ 
lated, by Clara Bell, from the French of 
G. Fraipont, Professor at the College of the 
Legion of Honour. The work will contain fifty 
illustrations from drawings by the author. 

We quote the following from the O.rfurd 
Magazine : 

“ The Philological Society had a symposium on 
Friday [May 20] at Oriel Collego. The subject of 
discussion was the inscription, as lengthy as it is 
interesting, which was last year dug up in frag¬ 
ment close to the Tiber in the Campus Martius, 
during the process of embanking the river. Prof. 
Pelham explained the nature of the inscription, 
which contains part of a letter of Augustus, 
Senatus Consulta, edicts of the Quindecomviri 
Sacris Faciundis, and Acta, all relating to the 
celebration of the Ludi Seculares, in 17 h c. Prof. 
Nettleship commented upon the forms of several 
new and old words; and Mr. Warde Fowler 
made some remarks on the curious medley of 
Italian and Greek ritual which the inscription 
offers for study. One strange word, alalia, has so 
far defied all the attempts of the learned. More 
interesting to the unlearned is the reference to an 
old friend—( abmen com rosy it qvintys horativs 
flaccvs. The Society had to thank Prof. Pelham 
for having copies of the inscription photographed 
from Mommsen’s edition.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The number of Pianoforte Recitals seems ever 
on the increase, and it becomes difficult to mete 
out justice to the various aspirants after pian- 
istic fame. Last Thursday week Mr. A. Siloti, 
of Moscow, made his first appearance at 
Princes’ Hall, and in Liszt’s ugly “Mephisto 
Valse ” and “ Rhapsodie,” No. 14, proved him¬ 
self an executant of the first rank. His 
readings of Bach’s Prelude in G minor from 
Book I. of the Wohl. Clavier and of Beethoven’s 
“Russian” Variations were interesting. He 
also played some short pleasing solos by 
Russian composers. Some “ Variations’’ by 
Schubert were announced in the programme; 
the theme was Schubertian, but we much 
doubt whether the tedious and tawdry varia¬ 
tions were written by Schubert. 

On Friday afternoon Sir Charles Ilalle gave 
bis third “ Schubert ” Recital. The programme 
included two of the composer’s finestworks—the 
Sonata in A minor (Op. 42) and the grand 
Fantasia in C (Op. 15). In the former the 
pianist played with the utmost refinement; the 


latter was well rendered, but the last move¬ 
ment certainly lacked vigour. Miss Fillunger 

K sang some Schubert Lieder, and gave great 
ire to her audienoe. 

On the same afternoon, Mile. Clotilde Ktee- 
berg was holding the first of two Recitals. 
She may be commended for her excellent 
selection of works; the programme of the second 
Recital is, indeed, quite out of the Ordinary 
groove, and, among other things, includes 
Weber’s fine Sonata in D minor (Op. 49). Of 
the first concert we can only speak of the 
Beethoven Sonata in B flat (Op. 22), which 
was interpreted with taste and great intelli¬ 
gence. Mile. Kleeberg is an able and con¬ 
scientious artist. 

Seiior Sarasate gave his first concert of the 
season at St. James’s Hall on Saturday after¬ 
noon. His able and sympathetic reading of 
Max Bruch’s second Violin Concerto revealed 
many interesting points in the work, yet it 
has not the freshness or charm of No. 1 in G 
minor. The eminent violinist further displayed 
his powers in a Caprice by Guiraud, and in a 
Fantasia on Scottish airs of his own composi¬ 
tion. The latter piece has no musical interest 
—it is a mere show piece. Senor Sarasate’s 
brilliant playing during the afternoon afforded 
tbs greatest satisfaction ; the hall was crowded. 
The orchestra was, as usual, under the direction 
of Mr. Cusins. 

There weretwo Pianoforte Recitals on Monday 
afternoon. One, at Princes’ Hall, was given 
by Mr. Isidor Cohn. His technique is good 
and correct. He was heard to advantage in 
Handers Sarabande and Passacaille in U minor. 
His reading of Brahms’s interesting Sonata in 
C (Op. 1), however, lacked charm and feeling. 
The Andante was the most satisfactory of the 
four movements, but still it was cold. 

Master Otto Hegner was giving his third and 
last Recital at St. James’s Hall. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata (Op. 2, No. 3), and in three Impromptus 
by Schubert, he again displayed his many 
excellent qualities of tone and technique: a 
tendency to hurry in the Finale of the Beethoven 
was probably the result of excitement, and 
certain affectations in the Schubert Impromptu 
in G (Op. 90, No. 3) were probably not of his 
own impulse. But Master Hegner’s short¬ 
comings are only those natural to youth, and 
time will work wonders. 

The first Richter Concert on Monday evening 
needs but a short notice. The programme 
included Wagner’s “ Kaisermarsch.” familiar 
excerpts from “ Tristan,” “ Meistersinger,” and 
“ Walkiire,” and Beethoven’s “ Ernies.” The 
performances were exceedingly fine, and the 
reception given to Dr. Richter was enthusiastic 
to the highest degree. The great Viennese 
conductor, by his firm hand, cool head, intel¬ 
ligence, and sympathy, has gained a command 
over his orchestra which can be felt better than 
described. 

The Bach Choir gave a concert at Princes’ 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Two Psalms— 
one in four, the other in six parts—by 
Sweelinck, the famous Netherland composer, 
who was bom more than four hundred years 
ago, are delightful both for their learning and 
their freshness; and they were effectively sung. 
The programme included Palestrina’s famous 
“ Assumpta est Maria” Mas*. Some of the 
choir singing was very good, but the balance 
of tone—the men’s voices preponderating—was 
not always satisfactory. Tbe music is, however, 
far from easy'; and it seems scarcely right even 
to mention any blemishes in the performance, 
seeing that the opportunity of hearing this 
remarkable work so seldom occurs. Dr. Stan¬ 
ford therefore deserves praise for introducing 
it. Mention must be luade of an exceedingly 
clever and effective part-song, “ Full Fathom 
Five,” by Mr. Charles Wood, ex-scholar of the 
Royal College of Music. The programme 
included the Brahms “Motets” given last 
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year, De Pearsall’s Sir Patrick Spens,” a 
favourite with the Bach Choir, and some violin 
solos played by Miss Lillian Griffiths. 

Mr. Henry Lszarus, the famous clarionet 
player who has had a public career of over fifty 
years, gave his farewell concert at St. James’s 
1 lall on Tuesday evening. He played in Niels 
Gade’s Fantasiestiicke, with Miss Lily Kornatski 
at tho pianoforte. His tone was wonderfully 
li ne, and his phrasing as artistic as ever. He was 
recalled many times amid great enthusiasm, 
and presented with two laurel wreaths. The 
esteem of his colleagues was well shown by the 
number of artists of high rank whose 
names appeared on the programme—Mesdames 
Clara Samuell, Marian McKenzie, Patey, Grace 
Damian, Janotha, and Kornatski, and Messrs. 
MaoGuckin, A. Oswald, Pierpoint, Kellie, 
I’iatti, Oberthiir, Nachez, and the members of 
tho Anemoic Union, consisting of Messrs. 
Nicholson, Horton, Egerton, T. 3E. Mann, and 
Hutchings. Messrs- Ganz, Sidney Naylor, and 
H. Rose were the conductors. 

The sixth Philharmonic Concert took place 
on Wednesday evening. The performance of 
the unfinished Symphony was one of the best 
•riven under the conductorship of Mr. Cowen. 
lie was in thorough sympathy with the com¬ 
poser. Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture 
was also finely played, and the same praise may 
be bestowed on the rendering of Mackenzie's 
Beuedictus and Courante from “ Ravenswood.” 
Mr. Fred. Lamond gave an excellent reading 
of Beethoven’s Concerto in G, though, perhaps, 
the virtuoso element was a little too prominent 
in the first movement. Herr H. Becker gave a 
good j>erformance of RafFs ’cello Concerto in 
D. Miss Marguerite Macintyre was in splendid 
form ; and her singing of Meyerbeer’s ‘ ‘ Roberto 
tu che adoro,” and Verdi’s “ Ritoma vinator,” 
roused theaudience to extraordinary enthusiasm. 

“ Bigund,” a Cantata for men's voices and 
orchestra, by Dr. Read, of Chichester, was 
produced at the Concert of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, on May ”7, with great success, uuaer 
the composer’s direction. The libretto ern- 
bodios a story of Viking adventure, and gives 
opportunity for a chorus of sailors, a volkslied, 
aud a chorus of spectators at a tournament. 
The last named number is very dramatic, and 
probably tho best thing in the Cantata; but the 
whole is full of unaffected melody and vigour. 
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I Before^ 

li The sons of Adonikam, 21 six hun-! c ® r R ™’ r 

dred sixty and p seven : the sons ofj J_ 

! Bagoi, two thousand sixty and six i Bw<i. 
the sons of - 1 Adin, y four himdied| 
fifty and four: 

15 The sons of - im Aterezias, ninety 
and jStwo : y the sons of C'eilau and 
Azetas, threescore and seven: tho sons 
of -- 1 Azuran, four hundred thirty und 
two : 

10 The sous of 25 Ananias, an hundred 
aud one : the sons of Arom y, thirty* 
two: aud the sons of “"Bassa, three »*•»». 
hundred twenty and three : the sons' 
of 27 Azephurith, an hundred and two: I 


V. 14. B So Neh.; six, Ezra. ( Altered , because 

066 is ‘ the nttmler of the Beast') - y So Ezra; 055, 

Neh.- -V. 15. P eight, Ezra, Neh. (The lleb. 

terms resemble each other, and arc confused here, as in 

e. 12.)- Vs. 15, 16. y IVantini/ in Ezra and 

Neh.; ar.othir proof that the writer had a different 
Seb. text before him. 
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VERBATIM, moderate term*. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Office*, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 


rriYPE-WRITENG.—Every Deecription of 

JL Work. Literary, Scientific, 4c .undertaken. Orders carefully 
and promptly attended to. Moderate Term*. Extra Copies at reduced 
rate*.—Mis* Thomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, 8 .W. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON'S LIST 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. SPENDER'S NEW NOVEL 

A WAKING. In 3 vols. 

Liverpool Mercury .—'“ In this noble stor^ Mrs. Spender 
takes her place in the front rank of living English novelists. 
Apart from the style, which is clear and beautiful, there is 
throughout the whole work u play of such interns, sympathy 
with .11 that is neb.e in manhood and womanhood, aijd at 
the same time such a *aanifeatation of self-conscious strength, 
that the conviction irresistible that in this writer we have 
an author whose name will some day be a household word.” 

Scottish Lea>lcr.—“ Mrs. Spender oan always be relied on ty 

make her stories interesting.' A Waking' is an eminently 

readable novel.” 

Freeman's Journal.—"A literary work of art.Un¬ 

doubtedly able and well written.” 

Glasgow Herald.—" This is a novel with a great deal of 
power.Altogether an admirable study.” 

Yorkshire Post.—" A most interesting story.” 

Dublin Mail.— "A true and lifelike piece of work.We 

have read Mrs. Spender’s story with much interest.” 


BY TWENTY-FOUR DISTINGUISHED NOVELISTS. 

THE FATE of FENELLA. In 

3 vols. With over 70 Original Illustrations. 

Athenaeum .—“The career of Fenella is well knit together. 
The mmmnrrxt also goes briskly forward.” 

Sonday Sun.—" Exceedingly interesting. Indeed, we have 
seldom read a novel which kept the interest so freshly pi<pied 
from chapter to chapter.” 

Glasgow Herald. —“Hi® novel is thoroughly enjoyable. 
Some of the scenes and episodes are singularly powerful.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—" A novel experiment resulting in an 
unquestionable success.” 

Scottish Leafier.—" The result is very striking; the story is 
full of life and movement.” 

Daily Chronicle .—“At all the libraries ‘The Fate of 
Fenella ’ is being largely read. At Mudie’s there has been a 
marked run upon the story.” 


BY GILBERT.PARKER. 

ROUND the COMPASS in 

AUSTRALIA. With numerous Illustration*. In demy 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6 d. 

Athenae. 1 —" The work may be highly commended.” 

Pill Mall Gazette.—" Mr. PaTker may fairly claim to have 
prodqced one of the most readable of recent works on 
Australia.” 

B"* MARGARET THOMA 8 . 

A SCAMPER through SPAIN 

and TANGIER. With numerous illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 

Scotsman.—" She strikes off the characteristic features and 
aspects of modern Spain and modern Spaniards with a lively 
and clever pen, and she has prose passages that, not les 
than her sonnets, prove that she possesses the poet's an wel 
as the painter’s faculty. Those who possess themselves o 
her book will glance eagerly over the charming illustrations.’ 
Globe.—" Bke’ches of much charm and fidelity.” 

Leeds Mercury.—" Distinctly a pleasant book, abounding in 
close observation as well as imaginative glamour.” 

Freeman's Journal .—“Would there were more works of 
travel like this! The book is as near perfection as they get 
nowadays.” _ 

BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. 

PICTURES from ROMAN LIFE 

and STORY. Crown 8 fO, cloth gilt, 5s. With Illus¬ 
trations. _ _ [ This day. 

BY AUTHOR OF “BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.” 

A MODERN ULYSSES. The 

Strange History of Horace Durand. By JOSEPH 
HATTON. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 

Spectator.—" The writer reaches real dramatic force.” 

Daily Telegraph.—" Has not a pige which has not upon It 
the stamp of power and style.” 


TO OMAN COINS.—W. 8. LINCOLN & 

M- SON, rn. New Oxford Street, London, have just made many 
important Addition* to their Series of ROMAN FIRST BRASS 
«.'OlN 8 , from J alius Coesar to the Fall of the Empire, including 
J1 daea CxrTA and other Historical Reverses. Collectors are invited 
to call and inspect. 

—To be LET 

__ ___ and RESIDENTIAL 

CHAMBERS combined. Rent £ 4-5 per annum. Modern building 
situate midway between City and West End. North-east and top 
light#. Cooking and attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric 
light. Hall porter.—Apply to M as aukr, Collector’s Office, 8J, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. __ 

BLACK AND WHITE.” 

. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


ARTIST’S STUDIO, 

Xa. (central), excellent STUDIO 


M E 


B 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Studuuts have 
nil opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Den Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 

OATALOQUE. 

AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOCRIHTS UUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 87. 80110 Sgi'ARC. Loxdok, W 

B ook-prices current, & complete 

Set of Five Volumes, in published cover*, neat and clean, 
]uiee £12 4s.—P. Powell, 50, Townshend Road, St John's Wood, N.W 

OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.— 

M. BARBIER. French Master, Glasgow Athcnseum, Ex¬ 
aminer in French to Intermediate Education Board, receives at his 
sountry residence in Normandy, during J n.ie, July, and August, a few 
UKNTLEMEN desirous of improving their knowledge of French by a 
htajr in Prance. Backward Candidate* -inched for Examinations. 
Beautiful oouutry. Tennis. Every nf -rt. Highest references.— 
For particulars and Prospectus apply tj M. Baabikk, Ecrosville, par 
I»uTiers, Eure, France. 


fir AdctrtmmtnU of 8chool», CoUtjtt, Silet,‘$c., 
i t next page. 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO., Patwinostbh Square, E.C. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE SE ir {FIFTH) EDITIOX hi 1 Volume, price 3*. 61. 

Mr. Gladstone writes: “ I congratulate yon on the 
‘ Scapegoat ’ aa a work of art.” 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

A Romance. 

By HALL CAINE. 

TIMES.—" Excels in dramatic force all the author's previous 

effort.Matchless of its kind.” 

A THFSAECM It is a delightful story to read.” 
ACADEMY .—“ A series of the most profoundly conceived 
characters in modern fiction.” 

G l 'A UDIA A’.—Every sentence contains a thought, and 
every word in it is balanced and arranged to accumulate the 
intensity of its force. ’ 

By the same Author, 8 *. 6 d. each._ 

THE BONDMAN: A New | THE LITTLE MANX 
8 a«a. [20 th Thousand. I NATION. 

WOMAN—THROUGH a MAN S EYE- 

GLA 88 . By MALCOLM C. SAL AM AN. With Illus¬ 
trations by IJudley Hardy. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. 

Athenaeum.—" Shrewd observation and keen utterances.” 
Uniform with the abqvf..—P rice 8s. 6d. 

THE OLD MAID’S CLUB. By 

I. ZANGWII.L, Author of “The Bachelor’s Club.” 
Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 

THE AVERAGE WOMAN. Contain- 

ing “ A Common Story,” “ Reffey,” and “ Captain, my 
Captain!” Bv WOLCOTT BALE 8 TIER. With a 
Memoir by HENRY JAMES. Small crown 8 vo, 2s. 6 d. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A., F.R L.S. 
r HANS BREITMANN.”) 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, per Volume. 

Volume I. 

FLORENTINE NIGHTS, Schnabelewopski. 

The RABBI of BACIIARACH, and SHAKESPEARE'S 
MAIDENS and WOMEN. 

Times .—“Wo can recommend no better medium for makiug 
acquaintance at flr*» hand with ' the German Aristophanes.'" 

Volumes II. and III. 

PICTURES of TRAVEL, 1823-1828. In 

2 Vo **- Volumes V. and VI. 


GERMARY. In 2 vols. 

Volume IV. 


THE BOOK of SONGS. [In the press. 

Largo-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Numbered Copies 

LOVE SONOS of ENGLISH POETS, 

1500 * 1800 . With Notes by RALPH II. CAINE. Fcap. 8 vo, cloth 
extra, .is. fld. ... , . , , ,. 

V Also 100 Copies printed on hand made paper, extra binding. 

THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 

A NEW SERIES on the LEADING MOVERS in EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT from the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. 
Each Subject will form a Complete Volume, crown 8 vo, price 5s. 
Now ruady, Vols. I. and II. 

ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational 

Ideals. By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A., LL.D. 

LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the 

Jesuits. By the Rev. THOMAS HUGHES. S.J. 

(Hhers are in preparation. 

NOTES for the NILE: together with 

a Metrical Rendering of the Hymn* of Ancient Egypt and of the 
Precepts of Ptah-llotep (the Oldest Book in the World). By 
HARDWICK D. RAWNSLEY, M.A. Small 4U\ cloth extra. 5s. 
Times .—‘•^Instruction and entertainment pleasantly conveyed. 


London ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedfohd Street, W.C. 
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riiHE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 

X BALA. NORTH WALES. 

Prl icipal—Tlie Rev. T. C. Edwabd*. P.D., late Principal of the 
UniTinrity College of Wale*, Atary*twyth. 

ProfcHRor of Dogmatics and the Biblical Criticism of the New Testa¬ 
ment—The PantciPAU 

Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament—The Her. 
Llkwkltn loss Evans, D.D. 

Professor of Ethics, Apologetic*, and Comparative Religion—Tlie 
Rev. Ellis Edwabds, M.A. (Edm.l. 

Professor of Church History and the History of Doctrine—Tlic Rev. 
Hi’om Williams, M.A. (Lond.). 

The College is exclusively Theological, but is oi»cn to all. whether 
candidates for the ministry or laymen, talongiug to any section of the 
Christian Church, on passing an Entrance Examination. 

A fee of £5 for the Session is charged in the case of students not 
candidates for the ministry among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 

The NEXT SESSION begins on MONDAY, Skitemiikk 19, 18W. 
l'or Prospectus apply *6 tlie Kkgistrak at the College. 


pOLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. — The 

COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS are nlmut to 
apiHiint additional EXAMINERS in the following subjects:— 
(11 Classics (Latin and Oreek), (2) French. (:;) German. Candidates 
must ta University Graduates, and, in the case of the Classical 
Examiner-ship, must have taken First or Second Class Honours. They 
should also have had considerable experience in school work. Appli¬ 
cations, accompanied by testimonials, should ta atMnssed to the Dkas 
of the Collvmc, Bloomsbury Square, W.C , not later tlian the noth of 
June. No personal application is to l>e marie to any member of the 
C'juncil. Particular* may be obtained on application to 

C. R. HoDusox, B.A., Secretary. 

MnnE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subject* of Eximination may lie selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard taing the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrew*. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinhurah, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liren>ool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-ou-Tyne, Paisley* 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the SxcarrAiiT, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

JpIRTH COLLEGE^ SHEFFIELD. 

The Council of Firth College propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £25o a year, with half the Fees of 
bis Classes- Duties to commence in Octotar next. Names of Candi¬ 
dates to !>e sent in not later than Jink 8th. Particulars on applica¬ 
tion to the Registrar, Firth College. 


rail Mall. — The IVture* of the late Charles Henfrry, Esq., 
removed from the 1 'ilia Clara, Lago Maggiore. 

ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54. PALL 
MALL, on WEDNESDAY, the 15 th Ji xk. at 1 o’clock precisely, by 
direction of the Executor, higli-class PICTURES, including a large 
exhibited work by the late keeley HaUwelle. views of Gibraltar and 
Susa, by Bossoli, tne Madonna and Child, Luini. and works ascribed 
t> L. Cranach, Guardi, Guercino, targilliere, Mabuse, Sustermana, and 
Zuecharelli. May be viewed Monday and Tuesday next, when cata¬ 
logue* may be had.—54, I*all Mall. 


Fall Mall.—Several small rollertinns of /‘lettires and Drafting*, 
and a feto Bron.es and pieces of Statuary, by direction of 
Executors and others . 


e. U ... 

Mrs. John Lewis Auheri. the Captain G. If. Elliot, the late Francis 
Macgrcgor, Esq., and others, including old Dutch and Italian Pictures, 
modern pictures and water-colour drawings, by 
C. Bos«oli Birket Foster F. Holt, A.R.S. Alma Tadcma 

W. Davies W. I*. Frith, R.A. II. Moore, A.R.8. 

and others, and Proof Engraving*, Bronzes, and Statuary. May be 
viewed Monday and Tuesday next, when catalogues may be had.— 
No. 54, Pall Mall. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 

AMERSIIAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM-ON-THAMES, 
READING. 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and very com¬ 
modious modern Mansion of pleasing apix-aranre, containing. 
4 handsome Reception Rooms, 5 large and lofty Class Rooms, noble 
Dining Hall, :»»> well pr<q>ortlone«l Bedrooms, 2 Dressing Rooms, 
Kitchens, and ample OHires, occupying a magnificent position on the 
high ground above the Village of ( aventham, half a mile from the 
River Thames, and 1} mile from the County Town and Stations of 
Reading on the Great Western, South-Eastern ami South-Western 
Railways, forty-five minutes jouniey from Paddingtou ; Stabling (4 
loose taxes), C-«ach-bouso, Farm-buildings, capital Swimming Bath. 
Cottages, tiardens. Charming (• rounds, oniamentally Timtared Park 
Land*, Tennis Lawns, Cricket and Football Grounds, Fir Plantation 
and picturesque Lodge with a Southern aspect, a remarkably healthy 
soil and subsoil, and an area of 20 Acres or thereabouts. 


or in three Lota, unless previously disposed of nrivately, the remark¬ 
ably well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arrange<l, and very 
commodious modern Mansion. Buildings, Gardens, and Park Luuds, 
known as AM EKHIIAM 11 ALL, Cavendiam-on-Thames,near Reading, 
for very many years most successfully occupied as a High Class Boys 
School, for which purpose, or for a Ladies College, a Convalescent 
Home, or a Public Institution it is admirably suited, and it could 
readily ta adapted for a sjwiciou* Private Residence. 

Particulars. Views, Plans, and Conditions of Sale maybe obtained 
at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, tandou, E.C., of Messrs. 
AVaterhoi se, WiNTEHHom am k Harrison. Solicitors, 1, New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn. London.W.C.; or of Messrs. IIaslam k Sox, Auctioneer* 
and Surveyor *. Friar-st reet Chambers, Reading. _ 

Butene Hall, Brulpoii, Dorset. 

important SALE of a LIBRARY of 

2,000 BOOKS, comprising a collection of Miscellaneous Works 
injill departments of literature, and a few Oil Paintingv, Engravings, 
' rints. l’o “ " ‘ ■“ * ■ ” “ 


A 1 ?. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL i 

/ WANTED at once, a LIBRARIAN. Salary to begin at £ 120, 
with increase of £10 up to £15<i per annum. For duties and other par- : 
titular* apply to the Kkgistbaii. Applications, with five copies of 
testimonials, to be forwarded at once to the Coll* gc Registrar. 

Prints. Portraits, and Blurting Character*. 

fJIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.- ; 

V F>RTI1C>MING EXAMINATION.—SECOND ASSISTANT ** - " 

to the LECTURERS at the ROYAL ARTILLERY COLLEGE I 
(20-251 22 ki> J UN E. 

The date si>ecified is the latest at which applications can l>e received. 

They must l»e made on forms to ta obtained, with particulars, from 1 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission. London, S.W. 

QUMMER 

O COURSES) AUGU8T 1—31, EDINBURGH.-Programmes from 
Aktiiir Tuomson, University Hall. 


MEETING (VACATION 


BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY.—The 

JL> ANNUAL MEETING will ta held on TUESDAY, Jink 14th, 
at 4 p.m., in Mr. ATHILLS CHAMBERS, HERALD COLLEGE, E C. 

W. P. W, Pm i.li more, Hon. Secretary. 

ikitli May, 1892. 


«... • v - v.i . u>»a, ounmuiis*. 

Character*, and a collection of 

--on TUESDAY, J. nk 

- . . . -.- - - - pro|»crty of J. M. P. 

Mo.xr.AGr, Esq. 

Catalogue*, 3d. each, to ta obtained from the Auctioneer, East 
Street, Bridi*ort. 

■ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

IV (Inconwated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, 0 C.8.I. 

THURSDAY, 16ru JUNE, at 8.30 r.x., 

Tlie following Taper will ta read:— u THE DIARY of PHILIP 
JULIUS, Duke of Pomerania-Wollgast, during a Visit to England in 
the year Edited by Professor Dr. vox Bllow, Keeper of the 

State Archives of Pomerania, and Translated by Wiuheo Powell, 
11 B. M. Consul at Stettin. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 0*. poet free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM TEE REFOBMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By t!HAS. 8. MIALL. 

Rev. 8. G. Gbep.n, D.D., writes:— 1 “ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
Hill find herein most wrviceable help.” 

Mr. J. CabyellWilliams writes:—“It i*, in fact, a ntorehouse of information of the moat suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists aa well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” 

Daily Xe s says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Flrnival Street, E.C. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

A Catalogue of .Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, ie published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
t- ' ’ i. n’s libraries. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, THE WHITE BOSE. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Mr. Charles Cartwright; Mean. J. D. 
Beveridge, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, Charles Collette, 
Fuller Melliah. George Cockbum, Brodle, Russell, Leigh, 
Ling ham. North cote, &c.; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mia. Patrick 
Campbell, Mira Clara Jecks, &c ._ 

COMEDYTHEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Ciiah H. Hawtrey. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.15. THE GREY MARK. Followed 
at 10, by THE POET AND THE PUPPETS. Me*r>. 
C. H. Hawtrey, C. Brookfield, Eric Lewis, W. Wyes, K. 
Cosham, Gurney, J. Ne’son; Misses Vane Feathentou, 
Bro oke, L . Buggies, an d Lottie Venue. _ 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE NEW SUB- At 9.15, 
RO »EXCR YNTZ AND GUILDBN8TERN. At 10, ▲ PAN¬ 
TOMIME REHEARS 4.L. Messrs. Thomas, Elliot, Little, 
Drayontt, Coutts, Vanghan, Branscombe, Bertram, Rochfnrt, 
and Weed on Grossmith ; Misses G. Kingston, Teniacs, Noel, 
Palfrey, and D. Moore._ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Le*$o* ind Manager, Mr. Charie» Wyndhsm. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE FRINGE OF SOCIETY. 
Mr. Charles Wvndham, Mexsrs. E. H. Vanderfelt, W. Blake¬ 
ley, Cyril Maude. F. Atberiey; Misses Mary Moore, Carlotta 
Addison, K. Jeffreys. F. Frances, Mrs. Langtry. At 8.15, 
TWO YOUNG WIVES. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’S PARADISE. By 
8 yd opt Grundy. At 7.55, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkkrbohm Trie. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45. PERIL. Mr. Tree, Mr. Kemble, 
Mr. Fred Terry ^Mr Macklin, Mr. Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood. 
Mr. Boh#, Mr. Wigley; Miss J ulia Neils on. Miss L. Webstar, 
Miss Ivanova, ajjd Mira Rose I>cderoq. At 8.10, THE 
WATF. Mrs. Tree and Miss Maud Milton. _ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Brkrboiim Trek. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, KING HENRY VIII. Mr. Irving. 
Miss Ellen Terry; Messrs. William Terriss, Stirling, How*, 
Bishop. Hague, TJar#, Farquhar, Beaumont, Haruand. G. 
Craig, Bond. Harvey, Lacey, Johnson, Archer, and Farbes- 
Robertson ; Misses Vanbrugh, Le Thiere, Mra. Paunceforth. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THTS EVENING, at 7.46, 8TR4THLOGAN. Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, Louise Litta, Ada Ferrmr, and Dorothy Dorr; 
Messrs. H. Recvos-Smttb, Beauchamp, Flemming, Bedford, 
Shine, Haynes, Cranford, Caffrcy, Fitzgerald, and Herbert 
Waring.___ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, LADY WINDERMERE^ 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander. Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Bee 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Hollos, V. Sansbury. and 
Nutoombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A de Winton, Granville, W. Dolan. 
and Marion Terry. _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 50. THE VICAR OF BRAY 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courticc Pounds: Mesdamee L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe. Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Bran dram. At 8, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, HERO AND LKANDER. Mrs. 
Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew; Mesdamee Edith 
Chester, Nellie Murray. &c.; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Lewis 
Waller, E. Giradot, &c. At 8.80. A PLAY IN LITTLE. 
Mias A. Dai roll es; Messrs. Ian Robertson, P. Cunningham, 
&c. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Ix-ssec and Manager, Mr. Willie Euocis. 

THIS EVENING, at &40, NIOBE (ALL SMILES . 
Mosr*. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey. A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, If-^bel 
Ellisson. Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond. I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Mieses Esmond, 

Bennett; Mr. Haw trey. to._ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

8ole I>eftfeeand Manager, Mu. Horaok 8kdokr. 

THIS EVENING, at 880, THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Misses G. Ulmar, Jenoure, E. Moore, J. Moore, and I.. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robortaon, F. 
Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, C. Burt, and H. 
Monkhou«e. At 7.40, THE 8ENTRY. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 45. Barrie’s new comic play, in threA 
acts, WALKER, I ONDON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors open at 7.SO. Matinees of “Walker, 
Iiondon” and “ Daisy’s Escape” ev Saturdev and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box-cxffl o 1" til 6 

V A r 1 > K V n. I ri: T H E ATR K. ‘ 

8ole Leasee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Ttiorxk. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, 80P1IIA. Messrs. Thomas 
Tliorne, Fred Thome, Blythe, Yorke, Dodsworth, and Charles 
Warner; Mesdames Sophie, Larkin, Kate Thillipj*, Helen 
Forsyth. Helen Vane, Trench, and Maude Mfllctt. 

VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY, at **’30 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. Sigs. Venanzi, Copnint. 
liombardi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Giacometto, Verdom, 
Bimbi, Correttim, &c.; signonanas Moretti. Mecheriir. 
Carona, and 1,400 performers. 
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Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, 46a. 6d. 

•,* Also sold separately as follows-.—Vote. I. and II., 21s.; 
Vol. in., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 16s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Rome from Cresar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vote., 8vo, with Maps, 36«. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., I’h.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, Os. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 6 vote., demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITimON. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 6s. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS 

to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
A much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo, with a 
Portrait, 0s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vote., demy Svo, £9. Each separately (with 
the exception of III., IV., VL, and VII.) 15s. The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 

MIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLK. With 2 Portraits, 6a. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLK. Crown 8vo, with 1 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 

YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GIN'DELY, by Prof. TEN BROOK. In 2 vote., large 
ruwn svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 

FOLE, FOURTH EARL of OR FORD. Elitcd by 
PETEK CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. In 9 vole., demy Svo, 
with Portraits, £5 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. From tbo French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBE1IL. With 11 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vote., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Prof. CREASY. Library Edition, 
in demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bichabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publish ere in Ordinary to Hrr Ma jetty the Queen. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 

Notes and Recollections. 

Two Vole., Crown Svo. 

Vol. I.— Reion of Looia Philippe. 

,, II. —The Empire. 

[Next week 


E. B. LANIN. 

RUSSIAN CHARACTER¬ 
ISTICS. By E. B. LANIN. Reprinted, with Rerialona, 
from tiro Fortnightly Review. Demy Svo, 14a. 

The national Obtercer says " E. B. Lanin’s ‘ Ruaiian 
Characteristics' is one of the cleverest and most brilliant 
books on Russia that haa been written for many yeara.” 


W. L. COCRTNEY. 

STUDIES at LEISURE. By 

W. L. COURTNEY. Author of “Studies: Old and 
New,'' Ac. Crown Svo, 8s. 

The Daily Chronicle says:—"Mr. Courtney teaches u 
sound spiritual philosophy. His volume is to bo com¬ 
mended to all who And pleasure in thinking while they 
read." 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 

A MIRROR of the TURF; or, 

The Machinery of Horae Racing Revealed ; allowing the 
Sport of Kiuga as it is, to-day. By LOl'Id HENRY 
CURZON. Crown Svo, 8a. 

The Daily News aaja : “Mr. Curzon haa treated the 
historical section of his subject with conscientious care, 
avoiding apocryphal anecdotes, yet giving in concise form 
nearly all that is really worth knowing about * the 
beginnings of racing,’ Ac." 


Seventh Edition. 

THE RACEHORSE in TRAIN- 

ING. By WILLIAM DAY. Willi Hints on Racing and 
Racing Reform; to which is added a Chapter on 
Shoeing. Demy 8vo, Os. 

The Daily Tc’cgrapht&ya : “A book which for all time 
will take its place as a turf classic." 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 

By W. II. MALLOCK. 

Cruvvn Svo, 3 voLs. 

The National Review says:—“‘A Human Document' is 
beautifully written . . . and the pages glitter with 
epigrams." 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE TOURIST SEASON IN NORWAY. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” Ac. With 
86 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Just ready. 

“ An entertaining com i win ion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.**— Bails Telegraph. __ 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 

LETTERS. By GEORGE BOMBS LAYARD. B.A. 
With 8 Portraits, 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustra¬ 
tions, including 16 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 260 copies, demy 4to, boards, 
with extra Illustrations, TllTM Guineas net. Very shortly. 

“ Admirable good reading, illustrated as It is with a large number of 
graphic facsimiles of Charles Keene's drawings and sketches ” 

... . Dailg Telegraph. 

It is difficult to leare these pages until one haa finished them.*’ 

Standard. 

‘ The* Life’ is one of great and v dried interest a worthy monu¬ 
ment to tlie memory of one of tho most gifted pen artists that this 
century or tills country has at any lime produced .—Pall Mall G >»etU. 

“ Tlie book is in every respect an excellent piece of work, and its 
numerous drawings and letters in facsimile are admirably done.” 
_ Pails Neva. 

LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD. By 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. War Correspondent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14a. 

*' A record packed full of adventure; a story of personal valour, tem¬ 
pered by real gifts of generalship and of the management of men.” 
____ Bails Chronicle. 


BY SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 

With 2 Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 
_ {First Issue in Book Form). _ 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S 

TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Special Por- 
trait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol , 
demy 8vo. cloth, One Guinea. [Second Milton. 

** Jjord Randolph's pages are full of diversified adventures and ex¬ 
perience, from anypart of which interesting extractsoould be collected. 
.... A thoroughly attra ctive book.*’— Bail s Telegraith. _ 

ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA: 

the Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the 
Gobi DeserLand North China. By J U LIU8 MT PRICE, 
F.R.G.8. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimiles, and 
160 Illustrations. Route Map. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
“A remarkably good picture book—full of instruction and &mu»> 
ment....Mr Prices narrative leaves throughout definite imprenioua 
of the wild regions through which he passed. '—Spectator. _ 

FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA. By 

W. BARNES 8TEVENI, Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of Count Tolstoi and the 
Au thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RACEHORSE: HOW to BUY, 

TRAIN, and RUN HIM. By Lieutenant-Colonel WAR- 
BURTON, R.E. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ We could wish that every one who writes on racing and raoehorse* 
had ths knowledge and experience Col. Warburton lias pickod up iu 
many climes and climates. He traces the yearling from the sale-ring 
to t he racecourse.lUorW._ 

COMPLETE GUIDE to’the WORLD’S 

TWENTY-NINE METAL MONETARY SYSTEMS; 
also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, 
Silver, and Inconvertible Paper on the Unit of Weight 
System. With Aida to the Construction of the Science of 
Money. By JOHN HENRY NORMAN. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10m. 6d. 


NOW READY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. 0d. 

Being the New Volume in tho Uniform and Cheap Revised 
_ Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’m Novels. _____ 


MABEL E. WOTTON. 

A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By 

MABEL E. WOTTO.Y. Crown Svo. [Shortly. 


HENRY HARFORD. 

FAN: the Story of a Young 

Girls Lite. By HENRY HARFORD. 3 vnls., mown 
Svo. [Next xoeck. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. No. 2 

(.JUNE NUMBER). JUST READY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
for Gentlewomen. 

“A work of art a« well ns of fashion, the illustrations, especially 
those in colours, being simply admirable. At present, at any late, wo 
have nothin g iu Eng land like it.**— Bails Teleg raph. __ 

“An exocllent shillingsworth is Scribner.”—St James's Gazette. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

JUNE NUMBER now ready. An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price Is. Containing Article by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
on The DItUllY LANE BOYS’ CLUB, Ac. 
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LITERATURE. 

Persia and the Persian Question. By the 

Hon. George N. Curzon. In 2 vole. 

(Longmans.) 

Mr. Curzon demands a critical notice of his 
book, in expressing the hope that “ it may 
be regarded as the standard work in the 
English language on the subject to which 
it refers.” It has been described by the 
journal to which parts of it were addressed 
in letters as “monumental” and “com* 
pendious.” There is perhaps no question 
that in avoirdupois it breaks the record. 
Each volume of 650 pages, besides maps of 
unusual size and value, needs a reading 
desk. But the higher claim must be care¬ 
fully examined. To begin with, there are 
indispensable requirements in the way of 
authority from the writer of a “ standard ” 
work. If he has not a long standing 
acquaintance with his subject, he must 
possess exceptional opportunities for research 
or an unprecedented aptitude and industry. 
To the first position, Mr. Curzon makes no 
claim. As a traveller, his observation of 
Persia has been much inferior in time and 
extent of country to that of others whose 
names figure in his careful and original 
catalogue. As to the greater part and 
especially the less known parts of Persia, 
he sees through the eyes and adopts the 
language of others, so that his work is 
neither a book of travels nor the writing of 
a complete master of his subject. His six 
months of journeying include 

“ (1) A ride of 850 miles through the frontier 
province of Khorasan, and thence to the capital, 
Teheran; (2) the more familiar journey of 800 
miles, also on horseback, from Teheran to 
Bushire; (3) the ascent of the Shat-el-Arab 
and the Karun River; and (4) the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf.” 

With this certain foreknowledge of what 
may be called the physical basis of his 
claim, we shall do well to proceed with our 
examination of Mr. Curzon’s other and 
general claim to have published the standard 
work on Persia. He begins with a note of 
appeal, suggesting that the student should 
study one part and the amateur another 
portion of his work. He appears to have 
written one set of chapters to suit “the 
trained acumen” of the former, and another 
set for “ the desultory sympathies ” of the 
latter. But to the reader of either class 
this note must suggest “gut s’excuse, s’accuse.” 
This note does indeed indicate the prime 
fault of the work. The records of his travels 
are generally more careful, but far less 
interesting, and possessed of no higher 
literary merit than those of writers whose 


works are entirely of such composition. 
They will not sustain comparison with the 
notes of Sir Henry Layard or those of Mrs. 
Bishop. They are redundant in useless 
expressions that concern the writer alone, 
and with perhaps the exception of a few 
measurements contain little or nothing of 
novelty. The political, economic, and geo¬ 
graphical chapters are altogether different. 
To Mr. Curzon chapar, or caravan travelling, 
was just as new as to other voyagers, and 
his impressions have no special value. He 
has certainly no remarkable gift for landscape 
or character-painting in words; and yet, 
though these respective portions of his 
work are so dissimilar and unequal, there 
is no opening for the obvious suggestion 
that he should make these two very heavy 
volumes into a manageable four, because 
he has made the notes of travel take their 
scarcely becoming place of duty in a 
geographical and general survey of the 
divisions and provinces of Persia. Mr. 
Curzon will probably concur with pleasure 
in our judgment of the respective values of 
these divisions of his work, because in his 
own literary style, of which the following 
is not an unfair example, he says, 

“That I would sooner be the author of a 
political treatise that commended itself to the 
well-informed than of a book of travels that 
caught the ephemeral taste of the public.” 

Mr. Curzon’s readers will feel that he may be 
quite at ease on this point. He will never 
achieve the distinction of Lord Dufferin as 
a writer of travels; while in the other 
direction his painstaking industry, his 
quickness of apprehension, his fixed 
opinions, and his liking for the work, may 
tend to yet greater success, which must, 
however, be to some extent dependent upon 
his power to recognise that the above 
sentence is far below the proper standard 
of a laboured composition. In notes of 
travel it may, perhaps, be permitted to 
write as Mr. Curzon does, “that they may 
win a hearing ” from a desultory reader. 

Persia has the respectable claim of a 
continuous national history for 2500 years 
—a distinction which few countries can 
exhibit; while its physical peculiarity is 
that of a great plateau possessing a mean 
elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet above the 
sea, “whose [Mr. Curzon’s universal 
genitive] manifold mountain ridges inter¬ 
vene, like the teeth of a saw, between the 
northern and southern seas.” 

There is nothing special in Mr. Curzon’s 
notes concerning Meshed, except “a modest 
claim of being the first English member of 
Parliament who has entered the walls of 
Meshed.” Of its shrines and sights he 
saw less than previous writers. His forte 
as a recording traveller seems to be measure¬ 
ment, and he corrects O’Donovan in his 
assertion that the width of the Khiaban is 
200 feet. With regard to pilgrimage, 
which is the chief business of Persians in 
Meshed, Mr. Curzon, in his most engaging 
manner, makes the following statement; 

“ In recognition of the long journeys which 
they [the pilgrims] have made, of the hardships 
which they have sustained, and of the distances 
by which they are severed from family and 
home, they are permitted, with the connivance 
of the ecclesiastical law and its officers, to con¬ 


tract temporary marriages during their sojourn 
in the city. There is a large permanent popu¬ 
lation of wives suitable for the purpose. A 
sigheh or temporary wife may be married for any 
period, from one day to ninety-nine years. 
Women often prefer being sighehs for the full 
period to being akdis or real wives. The akdi 
can be divorced at any time, the sigheh not 
before the end of her contract, except for 
misconduct. A mullah is found under whose 
sanction a contract is drawn up and formally 
sealed by both parties, a fee is paid, and the 
union is legally accomplished. After the lapse 
of a fortnight or a month, or whatever be the 
specified period, the contract terminates; the 
temporary husband returns to his own lares et 
penales in some distant dime, and the lady, 
after an enforced celibacy of fourteen days 
duration, resumes her career of persevering 
matrimony.” 

Mr. Curzon’s final note on Meshed is 
that fanatical hostility to Europeans and 
Christians “appears to have completely 
disappeared.” He believes that in a few 
years’ time a European will excite as little 
comment as in the streets of Bokhara or the 


bazaars of Ispahan. After Meshed, we fall 
into “student” chapters on Khorasan and 
the Seistan question, weighty with results 
of careful study and widely-gleaned infor¬ 
mation. Mr. Curzon, who is now at the 
India Office, may take from some pigeon¬ 
hole in that department the unpublished 
draft of the Convention of 1878, by which 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury in¬ 
tended to give Herat to Persia, and to 
undertake absurd responsibilities with re¬ 
gard to the frontier of Khorasan. Mr. 
Curzon is too good a politician not to re¬ 
gard this as an “inexplicable error.” His 
impression is that “ Meshed, if it is destined 
to fall, will fall without a blow, and that a 
change of ownership in Khorasan might be 
effected without the loss of a single drop of 
blood.” In a really valuable chapter, Mr. 
Curzon exposes the Seistan question, a very 
intricate matter, of which the kernel is 
found in the situation of this province as a 
midland, through which any power desirous 
of moving southwards from Meshed, par¬ 
ticularly any power covetous of an outlet 
upon the Indian Ocean, must pass. 

More notes of travel, including the mistake 
that “what Fujiyama is to tine Japanese, 
Demavend is to the Persian landscape,” and 
the further error that “ this great mountain 
is lees seen in the art of Persia because the 
Japanese are a vastly more imaginative 
people.” Mr. Curzon is gifted with great 
powers which will surely carry him to higher 
office; but when he adds the self-knowledge 
which is so valuable to the matured states¬ 
man , he will admit that he has little observing 
faculty and is somewhat destitute of imagina¬ 
tion. The true explanation of the difference 
is that mountains are rare in Japan, and 
that, as he says in another chapter, “ Persia 
is a land of mountains and plains, in which 
the former are rarely out of sight, and the 
latter play the part of thresholds to suc¬ 
cessive ranges.” 

There has been no more careful writer 
than Mr. Curzon; but we should hesitate 
to take even his word for the estimate of 
200,000 as the population of Teheran, and 
it does not appear that he has seen Tabriz, 
which is reputed to be the most populous 
place in the empire. Persian art is very 
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curious and retains some of its most ancient 
features. Upon the ruins of Persepolis the 
same sculpture is repeated in many fac¬ 
similes. Mr. Curzon noticed that 
“ Tho King’s son, the Zil-es-Sultan, has in his 
town residence a long row of facsimile portraits 
of himself hanging upon a single wall. Simi¬ 
larly in the Royal abode, I noticed in one place 
two large copies of a semi-nude Venus or 
Magdalen of the later Italian school, absolutely 
identical, hanging on either side of a doorway; 
and the same phenomenon was constantly 
repeated. The Persian taste, if restricted to 
its native art or to the employment of native 
styles, seldom errs; but the moment it is turned 
adrift into a new world, all sense of perspective, 
proportion, or beauty, all aesthetic perception, 
in fact, appears to vanish, and in proportion as 
its choice would have been correct and refined 
amid native materials, so does it become vulgar 
and degraded abroad.” 

The palaces and mosques and gateways 
of Persia appear admirable and interesting 
in photographs, and in the reality there is 
a pleasing mixture of colour, mostly that of 
the tile covering. But reality, partly because 
of unsubstantial building, always brings 
disillusion. ^Perhaps Mr. Curzon’s assertion 
that the finest of the Shah’s dwellings might 
as appositely be compared with a European 
palace “ as might a harbour bum-boat with 
a man-of-war, though not distinguished 
by literary skill, is otherwise not unaccept¬ 
able. He brings forward many curiosities 
of information, including the following, 
which we must decline to guarantee: 

“ In the month of April the natives, and 
chiefly the women, take the [silk worm] eggs, 
attached to a sheet of paper and expose them 
to the warmth of the human body by wearing 
them beneath their clothes next to the skin 
After the lapse of three days the eggs an 
hatched and the caterpillars appear.” 

Earlier writers have thought that upon 
the death of the Shah his eldest son, the 
Zil-es-Sultan, would strike for the crown. 
But he has lately been dispossessed of much 
of his power ; and Mr. Curzon is probably 
right in believing that the Heir-Apparent 
bo named because he is the Shah’s eldest 
son by a royal mother, “would succeed 
without firing a musket or shedding a drop 
of blood.” The “Zil” appears to have 
been much hurt by a letter of Mr. Curzon 
in the Times, describing his mother as “ 
poor village girl, a carpenter’s daughter,’ 
whereas she was daughter to a “ ghelam, 
i.e., mounted attendant or outrider of an 
uncle of the Shah.” The government of 
the Shah is not inaptly described as “ a 
system where every man is squeezing his 
neighbour and being squeezed by somebody 
else.” Its punishments are horrible, but 
surely Mr. Curzon is credulous in his state¬ 
ment that “some 6,000 blows have been 
delivered on the feet of a single delinquent.” 
As to religious missions, he does not think 
it likely that 

“ since the day when Henry Martyn set foot 
in Shiraz up to the present moment half a 
dozen Persian Mohammedans have genuinely 
embraced the Christian creed.” 

The army, of which the total is officially 
stated at 200,000 men, Mr. Curzon reduces 
to 30,000, and of the officers he speaks in 
terms of contempt. He believes a well- 
equipped European army of 15,000 or 
20,000 could conquer the whole country. 


With regard to Persian commerce, Mr. 
Curzon considers the “outlook from an 
English point of view as eminently en¬ 
couraging.” It is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile this with the not less oonfident 
opinion that Russia “ has clearly made up 
her own mind ” in favour of the annexation 
of the whole of North Persia. It may be 
that Lord Salisbury’s government has un¬ 
wisely strained British influence lately upon 
the Tobacco Concession indemnity; but 
there can be no doubt that our influence 
was previously raised more nearly to a level 
with that of Russia. The secret of our 
strength is the conviction, common with 
the Persians, of the disinterested nature of 
our policy. Remembering the extent to 
which they are a prey to their fears, and 
the manner in which those apprehensions 
are played upon by rivals, it is, as Mr. 
Curzon says, surprising to find British influ¬ 
ence so powerful at Teheran. One of the 
most true and concise judgments in this 
work thus describes Persia:—“ Her agri 
culture is bad, her resources unexplored, 
her trade ill-developed, her goverment 
corrupt, her army a cypher.” 

As a whole, this is certainly the most 
valuable werk that has appeared upon 
Persia. Yet it has many faults. Repeti¬ 
tion and redundancy abound, and politics 
and travel are thrown together without any 
skilful blending or arrangement. When 
Mr. Curzon’s unquestionable industry and 
talent has carried him, to more responsible 
office, he may some d$y be concerned with 
the business of a consolidating statute. 
Then perhaps he will remember to compare 
his “standard” work on Persia with the 
masterpiece of some official draughtsman 
His book is a rather rough attempt at con¬ 
solidation. The contrast may lead him to a 
new edition, from which many of these 
laborious pages would disappear. The work 
has been “personally revised” in nearly 
every page by General Schindler, and the 
spelling of every name “personally super¬ 
vised” by the author. It is a pity that 
some one else did not contribute “personal 
excision.” Almost every page affords an 
example of such prolixity as the following 
“The road upon which I travelled, and 
which I shall now describe,” &c. Most 
writers, especially those acquainted with 
diplomatic forms, are “presented” to 
monarch; Mr. Curzon was “ introduced 
to the Shah. We can admire Mr. Curzon 
industry and accept his work with gratitude, 
duly acknowledging its weight of pages and 
its wealth of information. But it does not 
reach the ideal of a standard work. The 
political chapters are generally excellent 
and if the wnole had been conceived and 
composed in the same form Mr. Curzon 
might have realised more closely his “ not 
vainglorious hope.” 

Arthur Arnold. 


Problems in Greek History. By J. P, 
Mahaffy. (Macmillans.) 

The ten essays of which this volume con 
sists fall into two divisions: one in which 
Prof. Mahaffy endeavours “ to review the 
general lines followed by the great historians 
of Greece of the last threo generations, to 


show the main points in which each of 
them excels, and where each of them still 
shows a deficiency ”; and one in which he 
follows the fortunes of the Greek race 
through the centuries, “ touching upon 
those turning points or knotty points where 
seems that the evidence has not been 
duly stated or weighed.” 

The former of these divisions, though 
lacking none of the professor’s characteristic 
lucidity, is less striking than the second. 
Its points are well put; but they have been 
put before. Macaulay’s Essay, too, floats 
before us when Mitford is mentioned; and it 
is dangerous for anyone to enter into com¬ 
petition with Macaulay. There is, however, 
good news in what Prof. Mahaffy tells us, 
that Thirlwall’s admirable History is rising 
again in popular esteem; and it is a very 
just remark that “ it is in the interpretation 
of the legends and the personal acquaintance 
with the country that the more recent 
attempts excel the older masterpieces.” 

But it is when we come to the second 
division of the subject that we really enjoy 
what we are reading. There we find Prof. 
Mahaffy at his liveliest, writing with all 
the triumph of a man who sees the world 
coming round to a certain number of his 
theories, and all the confidence of a man 
who expects it to come round to the others. 
Bright and distinct statement, free use of 
modem analogies, cheery banter of adver¬ 
saries—these are all shown to be compatible 
with reasonable treatment of grave sub¬ 
jects. We approach his chapters with a 
certain curiosity as to what a man so 
ingenious thinks hard to understand; but 
we find he has taken us in, after all, for he 
generally has an answer ready to his own 
problems. 

The number of topics treated is great, and 
we recognise many on which Prof. Mahaffy 
has spoken before. Here is his scepticism 
about Thucydides, “ whose solemn manner,” 
he says, “ and habitual reticence about his 
authorities have wonderfully imposed on the 
credulity of the learned.” Here is his scorn 
for the dons and the schoolmasters who will 
neither read nor teach"'any Greek later than 
Theocritus. Here is the revived belief in 
the influence of music on the character— 
chiefly illustrated, we are afraid, at the 
present day, by bad effects. Here is his 
assertion of the real value of Greek specula¬ 
tion on morale, which has been undervalued 
by the side of Semitic teaching. Along 
with these old friends we find an instructive 
handling of many new points, and a careful 
survey of recent progress all along the line 
of inquiry, from Homer to the Gospel of St. 
John. Among these topics comes a sug¬ 
gestive discussion of what safeguards there 
were for the Athenian democracy. Of these 
Prof. Mahaffy brings forward three: (1) The 
law of Solon ordaining that every citizen 
must take some side in a <rra<r«. But was 
this law maintained, and did anyone ever 
suffer under it? Was it a reality? (2) 
Ostracism. (3) The famous ypa<fni irapavo/uav. 
This, he says, was “ a democratic engine 
often abused, but always safe to be applied 
in good time.” We wonder whether 
Euryptolemos, at the trial of the six 
generals after the battle of Arginusae, 
thought it was safe to be applied m good 
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time, when he was deterred by threats from 
the mere mention of such a thing. Surely 
Prof. Mahaffy is making too much of a paper 
guarantee, which oould be overborne or 
suspended, as it actually was on the motion 
of the conspirators of 411 b.c. If we are 
to think much of any safeguards, other than 
the attachment of the people to its chosen 
form of government, it might be well to 
mention the Long Walls, in which the 
demos placed great trust, the rule of annual 
office, and the employment of citizen 
Boldiers only. No Spartan government was 
able to set up an oligarchy at Athens till the 
Long Walls were pulled down; and Borne 
is a warning to the world for all time of 
how a free constitution can be subverted by 
a general who has a long term of office and 
(at the same time) employs professional 
soldiery. 

The book ends with an eloquent antici¬ 
pation of what the study of Greek art may 
yet do for us: 

“ May not the ideas of measure, of fitness, of 
reserve, which are shown in all the best Greek 
works, radiate their influence into our ordinary 
life, and, making it fairer, prepare it for the 
abode of larger truth and more perfect 
goodness ? ” 

Fbanklin T. Richards. 


Edinburgh Sketches and Memories. By David 
Masson. (A. & G. Black.) 

This is, as might be expected from its 
author, a painstaking piece of work. But 
it is also a trifle heavy. Prof. Masson, like 
everbody who has, after living in Edinburgh 
for a number of years, found it necessary 
to write a book “ concerning ” it, has also 
thought it incumbent upon him to go into 
raptures. But his enthusiasm is almost as 
elephantine as the caresses of the Fat Boy. 
When he has to combat the Laureate’s “ the 
bitter east, the misty summer, and gray 
metropolis of the North,” it is thus he 
does it: 

“ The east winds do bite there fearfully now 
and then, and blow a dust of unparalleled 
pungency in your eyes as you cross the 
North Bridge; but, with that exception, what 
a city ! Gray, why it is gray, or gray and gold, 
or gray and gold and blue, or gray and gold 
and blue and green, or gray and gold and blue 
and green ana purple, according as the heaven 
pleases, and you choose your ground.” 

Happily, there is not too much of this 
sort of thing in Edinburgh Sketches and 
Memories. Prof. Masson knows his own 
limitations; he is equally, but not at all 
immodestly or obtrusively, conscious of his 
strength. He has none of what Mrs. 
Humphry Ward terms “ the golden art ” 
of Mr. Stevenson; he has not even the 
graceful touch of Mr. Skelton. He is an 
industrious man of letters, who has a good 
deal in him of the cultured antiquary, but 
still more of the historian, whom a long 
nnd honoured professoriate has not soured 
or rendered pedantic, or made incapable 
of looking at human weaknesses and foibles 
from the standpoint of tolerant common 
sense. Prof. Masson seems incapable of 
getting angry with individuals, even with 


such a shallow Malagrowther as Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe. His volume would 
have been greatly the better for being 
brightened up with caustic criticism of men 
or even of books. 

As it is, it is rather too large, and far too 
much of an olla podrida. Prof. Masson 
would have done himself and his readers 
more justice if he had omitted several of the 
bakers dozen of papers that form its 
contents, such as “ Allan Ramsay ” which 
contains nothing that is new, “ Edinburgh 
through the Dundas Despotism,” “ Proposed 
Memorial to Drummond of Hawthoraaen,” 
although it is in its author’s best maga¬ 
zine style, and “ Literary History of Edin¬ 
burgh : a General Review,” which is neither 
more nor less than a heavyish Presbyterian 
grace after meat. He is seen at his best in 
papers to which he is able to give a semi¬ 
personal interest, such as “ John Hill 
Burton,” “ Dr. John Brown,” and “ Car¬ 
lyle’s Edinburgh Life.” No more life-like 
icture of the hard-headed granitic Aber- 
onian, who from being a literary hack 
developed into the author of The Book Hunter 
and the historian of Scotland and of Great 
Britain in the reign of Queen Anne, has 
ever been painted. 

“ Many of the younger Edinburgh generation,” 
he says, “ that knew nothing of him personally 
in his prime, must have a vivid recollection of 
casual glimpses of him in those still recent 
years, when his stooping eccentric figure, very 
untidily dressed, and with the most battered 
and back-hanging of hats, would be seen push¬ 
ing rapidly along Prinoe’s-street, or some other 
thoroughfare, with a look that seemed to convey 
the decided intimation, ‘ Don’t stop me; I care 
for none of you.’ ” 

The paper on Dr. John Brown is also full of 
good things. The evolution of the author 
of Rob and his Friends has never been more 
skilfully traced than in this passage of 
mellow Johnsonese: 

“ The system of beliefs which had been con¬ 
secrated for him so clearly and powerfully by 
the lives and example of his immediate pro¬ 
genitors was still substantially that with 
which he went through the world himself, 
though it had been softened in the course of 
transmission, stripped of its more angular and 
sectarian features, and converted into a con¬ 
templative Iteliijio Medici, not unlike that of his 
old English namesake, the philosopher and 
physician of Norwich. Like that philosopher, 
for whom he had all the regard of a felt affinity, 
he delighted in an 0 altiludo ! craved the refuge 
of an 0 altiludo ! in all the difficulties of mere 
reason, and held that in that craving itself 
there is the sure gleam for the human spirit of 
the one golden key that unlocks those diffi¬ 
culties.” 

Prof. Masson’s sketches under the title of 
“ Carlyle’s Edinburgh Life ” are already 
tolerably well known—at all events the 
anecdotes in them, such as that about the 
tobacconist who was recommended to sell 
nothing but “ veracities.” But they quite 
merited republication, not only because they 
are the work of a man who knew Carlyle in 
every sense of the word, and who kept his 
head in a late fierce controversy, but because 
they unearth “ Peter Nimmo, a Rhapsody,” 
Carlyle’s first effort in verse. The subject 
of this poem (?) was a strange crazed 
creature, of the Peter Peebles sort, who had 


a mania for attending university classes, and 
its quality may be judged from 

“Shall a living man be mute as twice-sold 
mackerel? 

If not speaking, if not acting, I can write-in 
doggerel. 

For a subject ? Earth is wonder-filled; for 
instance Peter Nimmo; 

Think of Peter’s ‘ being’s mystery ’; I will 
Sing of him O ! ” 

Prof. Masson’s historical, or half-his¬ 
torical, half-literary papers are of different 
degrees of merit. Such essays as “ Queen 
Mary’s Edinburgh ” and “ King James’s 
Farewell ” are the stuff from which superior 
magazine padding is made. But in “ Robert 
Bollock and the Beginnings of Edinburgh 
University,” Prof. Masson brings to life the 
remarkable man—although a bit of a 
“painful pedant”—who is associated with 
the intellectual start of Edinburgh, but of 
whom so little is known that Hul Burton 
actually made Gilbert Rule “the founder 
and first Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh.” “Lady Wardlaw and the 
Baroness Naime ” also shows Prof. Masson 
at his brightest. Especially judicious and 
well-balanced is his estimate of the remark¬ 
able authoress of “ Caller Herrin ” and 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” who was a con¬ 
temporary of Scott, and kept her literary 
secret ever so much better than Scott did. 

Altogether this is a pleasant volume,, 
having in it an abundance of sound and 
always kindly criticism. It will be read, 
portions being skipped, by lovers of Edin¬ 
burgh, but still more by admirers of Prof. 
Masson. 

William Wallace. 


“ Pkime Ministers of Queen Victoria.”— 
Viscount Palmerston. By the Marquis of 
Lome. (Sampson Low.) 

In this Life of Lord Palmerston the Marquis 
of Lome has attempted either too much or 
too little. His preface explains that he has 
pursued the excellent and modest plan of 
using Lord Palmerston’s own letters and 
papers as far as might be, “ allowing him 
to. speak wherever this could be done, and 
thus indicate in his own way, at all pro¬ 
minent points in his career, the objects and 
motives that influenced him.” This was 
the more possible because the author has 
had access to a large mass of private 
letters and memorials on public affairs not 
previously published; so that his book 
assumes to a certain extent the character of 
an original memoir, and claims to present 
the reader with new historical material 
within the compass of a handy biography. 
Unfortunately it succeeds in being neither 
the one thing nor the other. It is like those 
huts one sees in the vicinity of what is left 
of a Roman temple: a snug cottage is con¬ 
structed of random stones ana modest 
timbers, with here and there a fragmentary 
capital or a curtailed architrave wedged 
uncomfortably into the fabric. No doubt 
the result is a warm and weathertight dwell¬ 
ing, but it has neither the munda simplicity? 
of a oottage nor the scale and dignity of a 
temple. So it is with Lord Lome’s book : 
as a readable biography of Palmerston, it 
hardly deserves the adjeotive; as a volume 
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of new memoirs and correspondence, it ex¬ 
cites an appetite which it fails to satisfy. 
No doubt, in spite of some slips, it is a 
tolerable review of fact; but ill-told anec¬ 
dotes (pp. 140, 216, 223} and straightfor¬ 
ward excerpts from Greville (p. 145) do not 
redeem its jejune style, and on the whole 
the book is hardly up to the level of the 
series. 

Indeed, to excite much interest in the 
political career of Lord Palmerston nowa¬ 
days is a thing hardly to be expected of 
any man. In a sense, Palmerston’s was a 
unique career. He had the offer of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer at twenty- 
five, which was wonderful: more wonderful 
still, he refused it. For twenty-one years 
continuously he was a member of Tory 
administrations; and after a brief leisure 
from 1828 to 1830, he entered upon a new 
career as a Whig minister, which, with very 
few and short interruptions, lasted for up¬ 
wards of thirty years more. He was Foreign 
Secretary, altogether, for about fifteen years. 
At different times of his life he was a 
Minister of the Crown at the Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Home Office, and 
the Treasury. Though for many years 
a member of Whig administrations sub¬ 
ordinate only in name, and much the 
most masterful and headstrong statesman 
of his time, he did not become Prime 
Minister till he was upwards of seventy 
years of age; and yet he lived into a 
seventh year of a second administration, 
and died in harness, not inactive, nor in¬ 
capacitated. As political triumphs go, such 
a life ought to be brilliant and varied 
almost beyond comparison with any other; 
yet, in fact, though the man is interesting 
enough, there are, if his personal encounters 
be deducted, few modern statesmen of any 
prominence of whom one less cares to 
read. 

Palmerston was in truth a great man of 
affairs, but of little affairs. He was a 
laborious official, and spared neither himself 
nor others. But the first half of his life 
was spent in doing business of consider¬ 
ably less historic interest than the busi¬ 
ness of Coutts’s bank, and the last half 
in managing negotiations which can 
only be comprehended by the exorcise 
of an industry almost as vast as his 
own. As Secretary at War, he was charged 
with the thankless task which makes the 
Treasury now about as popular with the 
“services” as the trustee of a marriage 
settlement is with the widow, whom it pro¬ 
tects ; he had to “ control, or attempt to 
control, military expenditure, and to super¬ 
vise and keep all the' needful accounts.” 
“ The business,” he wrote, “ is to super¬ 
intend all the accounts of the army, the 
militia, and the volunteers .... it will 
be a very fatiguing situation.” This is a 
kind of fatigue which an admiring posterity 
does not pant to share. In such an office 
a minister must, uncomplainingly, blush un¬ 
seen. Lord Liverpool’s miraculous skill in 
maintaining in combination and in apparent 
concord colleagues so diverse as Castlereagh 
and Canning, Huskisson and Eldon, was 
not the kind of talent which would provide 
a young statesman with an opportunity for 
airing his opinions or for posing before the 


public. Palmerston, it is true, figured in 
the crises of 1827-8; but then, when one 
has had those crises described from the 
point of view of Canning, and the point of 
view of Peel, and the point of view of 
Wellington, and the point of view of 
Huskisson, even goody Goderich seems as 
memorable a man to one’s jaded memory as 
Palmerston. To follow the niceties of the 
Foreign Office negotiations from 1830 to 
1840 needs an education by itself. Alas! 
what does this perverse generation care 
about the dissolution of the short-lived 
kingdom of Holland, or the defence of 
constitutional government in Spain and 
Portugal. And although the turpitude of 
the Spanish marriages and the high-handed 
chastisement of Greece are a little more 
attractive, because a little more exciting, 
still, to a democratic age, which is hurrying 
the empire into the crucible of federation 
in order to clear a field in which labour 
may try conclusions with capital, all this 
seems about as momentous as the specula¬ 
tions of the alchemists or the faith of the 
Semi-Pelagians. 

How is it that Palmerston, who was prime 
minister of England in the boyhood of men 
who are still young, seems so far away and 
distant from us in politics ? It is because 
he belonged to an age which he hod long 
survived. He was almost the last of the 
aristocrats of politics. It seems almost in¬ 
credible now that a man who was no orator, 
and, except in a few hustings speeches at 
uncontested elections, hardly opened his 
mouth outside the House of Commons, 
should have been an invincibly popular 
minister. He cared little and did less for 
any domestic project of reform; his name 
is associated with no great constitutional 
principle; the debt of working-class and 
middle-class to him is light indeed ; and in 
the last years of his life he was notoriously 
the great obstacle to reforms which con¬ 
siderable masses of politicians were eager 
to agitate. Yet he was so powerful that in 
a few weeks he overthrew the ministry of 
his rival, Lord John Russell, who had been 
strong enough to give him his summary 
dismissal. His time was given to a foreign 
policy, which his countrymen at large 
neither followed nor understood. They 
knew him as a statesman who could 
keep his country in the most marvel¬ 
lously hot water without ever quite let¬ 
ting that water boil. To them he was 
a plucky and upstanding fighter in 
dubious quarrels of his own contriving. 
But those who knew most of his goings-on 
had least confidence in him. To one section 
of the Whigs his strenuous and masterful 
personality and his formidable rivalry were 
always detestable: he had no sympathy 
with their doctrinaire principles, and they 
as little with his domineering activity; the 
Radicals could not forget that he 
who was now a Liberal leader had, 
till middle-age, been a Tory minister, and 
that in his old age, though a Liberal 
minister, he was little better than a Tory 
still. If he had not gained a firm foothold 
in public life while place still belonged 
almost exclusively to a small official circle, 
and had not then shrewdly appropriated to 
himself a difficult field of business, in which 


he was by far the best informed man in 
England, he might have toiled inglorionaly 
as Vice-President of the Council or at the 
Local Government Board, till his place was 
wanted for some more democratic politician. 
In any age he would have been a difficult 
man to keep down; but unless he had 
adopted a totally different rdle and cultivated 
very diverse interests, his success would 
have been small in the period which begins 
with the household suffrage of 1867. 

An anonymous correspondent of the 
Marquis of Lome’s (p. 223), who saw much 
of Palmerston in his latter days, writes as 
follows: 

“ The impression my intercourse with him left 
on my mind is simple. He left on my reoolleo- 
tion the impression of the possessor of a strong 
character and intellect, with a coarso grain in 
it verging sometimes almost on brutality; and 
of a mind little exercised on subjects of thought 
beyond the immediate interests of public aud 
private life, little cultivated, and drawing its 
stores not from reading, but from experience 
and long and varied intercourse with men and 
women. ... An illustration of this habit of 
mind occurs to me as I write in Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s well-known doctrine on some public 
occasion, that ‘men are naturally good,’ quite 
unconscious that there was such a theological 
and popular dogma as that of ‘ original sin.’ 
He did not say it controversially, only it did not 
occur to him that he was contradicting all the 
churches.” 

8o, too, when Sir William Fraser asked 
Monckton Milnes how Palmerston got on at 
the annual dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund, the answer was: “ For a man who 
never read a book in his life, I think he 
did very well.” Such a description seems 
perhaps odd to us now. Even iu 
Palmerston’s own day Peel was a first-rate 
classic and virtuoso, Canning and Melbourne 
each in their different ways were scholars 
and men of letters; and to us, whose leaders 
on either side are men of varied and ex¬ 
tensive learning, each supported by at least 
one lieutenant who weds philosophy to 
literature, unlettered “ Pam” rather defies 
explanation. One consideration, however, 
perhaps clears up the riddle. He was first 
minister of a practical nation, which dreads 
a theorist, and at bottom is not too deeply 
taken by a glib tongue, and no man knew 
his England better; in all departments at 
home and abroad, and in the House of Com¬ 
mons for close upon sixty years, his almost 
daily experience and daily labour had 
taught his keen wits and retentive memory 
the knowledge of his fellow Englishmen 
better than any books could have done, and 
a genuine sense of duty and patriotism 
prompted its worthy application. Though 
there is a vein of claptrap in his perora¬ 
tion, we shall be long before we consign to 
oblivion his question— 

“ whether, as the Roman in days of old held 
himself free from indignity when he could say 
Civit Romanus sum, so also a British subject, in 
whatever land he may be, shall feel confident 
that the watchful eye and strong arm of Eng¬ 
land will protect him against injustice and 
wrong." 

J. A. Hamilton. 
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Stories and Interlude). By Barry Pain. 

(Henry.) 

Mb. Barry Pain’s mannerisms obscure bis 
matter. This is the besetting sin of the 
New Humorists, among whom he is an in¬ 
dustrious producer. They veil commonplace 
thoughts by describing them in terms that 
belong by right to some other thought. 
The interchange of terms produces “ style.” 
Being aggressively unconventional, they 
prefer a dash of “ bitter ” to the Olympian 
nectar of pure laughter. For the fuller 
presentation of slight plots and crude 
philosophies, they create some new species 
of children, animals, and inanimate objects, 
answering to the old names, but possessing 
the hothouse emotions attributed to civilised 
men and women. Moreover, they never 
disclose the crises of their stories. Their 
heroes spend supreme moments in a privacy 
from which the Philistine reader is most 
rigidly excluded. This is a stage trick 
they learnt of Mr. Henry James, who also 
supplied them with a certain attitude of 
cold superiority, which suits only a very 
few writers. It seems to me that their 
inadequate suggestiveness is admirably 
satirised in the ideal with which Mr. Pain 
has inspired his “ girl-child ” Sybil: “ If 
you couldn’t kiss me—couldn’t anyhow— 
and yet somehow did, I believe that would 
be something like it.” 

Mr. Pain himself possesses a peculiar 
genius for expressing ideas with infe¬ 
licitous originality, and misusing poetical 
similes, after the manner of his own Milhcent 
Marshe, who said that Merle had “ a strange 
way of looking at one sometimes, as if he 
were thirsty.” Perhaps the most striking 
examples in this volume are “ that nauseous 
wholesome affection you have for your dog 
or your father ” ; and the closing phrase of 
a nightingale’s song: “ To be beloved is 
the only joy; and to love is the only sorrow; 
but the miracle that passes music comes 
when that joy and sorrow meet. The silence 
of it is silence on fire.” This must be one of 
the “ roaring impossible silences ” to which 
Mr. W. E. Henley refers in his last volume. 

Mr. Pain, indeed, is frequently strained 
in his sympathy with non-human things. 
Thus we read that a friend of his was 
“ smoking mitigated Latakia; and Latakia 
has a way of rolling itself all round the 
atmosphere and kicking.” Another was 
wandering in the garden and “ a shy wind 
—red-lipped, as I fancied, from secret kisses 
of the flowers—came stealing out, as if it 
had been afraid to come by day, lest it 
should meet people who would not under¬ 
stand it,”—and so on. Around a third, the 
beautiful Enid, clung a “ barbaric dress ” 
which “ loved her and went the way that 
made her most impressive.” 

Such are some of the characteristics of 
Mr. Pain’s style. His fault as a story-teller 
is a tendency to kill off everyone at the end. 
We should have attributed this to a want 
of inventiveness, if he had not stated that 
it was the natural consequence of youthful 
optimism. “ To die is easy,” as he remarks, 
and “ I have often wondered that those 
who would write a pathetic story will make 
it end with death.” Yet again his pathos 
is sometimes produced by this means. 


He writes with an air of unlimited ex¬ 
perience of life, and deals largely in 
generalisations. He is almost as omniscient 
as Mr. Budyard Kipling. For instance, 
the statement that “ the only real things in 
life are the things which exist solely in the 
imagination ” is the sweeping moral of the 
story of the Prince who went mad because 
he could not forget that he might die at any 
moment, and in so doing exposed the weak¬ 
ness of a certain theological doctrine. Then, 
it is surely unnecessary for Mr. Pain to have 
borrowed from Hawthorne’s story of the 
prophesying portrait-painter, or to repeat 
his own inventions. Twice in this short 
volume his heroes reach the point where 
“ there are no more discoveries to make ” 
in their wives’ natures; while the lady in 
“ The Glass of Supreme Moments ” and the 
mechanism of “ Exchange ” are practically 
repetitions of different parts of “The Celes¬ 
tial Grocery.” We have said nothing of 
Mr. Pain’s verse interludes, because in them 
his power of expression is cramped by the 
restrictions of rhythm. 

But Stories and Interludes is after all 
well worth reading. Mr. Pain has invented 
a variety of plots, though, as wo have seen, 
he cannot always find his way out of them. 
He has the capacity of interpreting human 
characters and the moods of nature. He is 
genuinely humorous when he leaves the 
fashion of egotism in composition, and some 
of the pieces in this volume are almost 
entirely natural and unaffected. By far 
the best is “ Rural Simplicity,” in which 
the writer’s personality is never obtruded. 
It is free from his usual mannerisms, and is 
written with quiet, unstrained humour in a 
simple and effective style. The observation 
of character is professedly superficial, but 
admirable so far as it goes; and we hope 
that he may produce more tales of the same 
kind. 

Reginald Bbimley Johnson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Light in the Offing. By Hilary Deccan. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Covenant with the Bead. By Clara Lemore. 

In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The Boings of Raffies Haw. By A. Conan 
Doyle. (Cassells.) 

Under Other Conditions. By the Rev. W. 8. 
Lach-Szyrma. (A. & C. Black.) 

A Jersey Witch. By Hilarion. (Eden, 
Remington & Co.) 

Mg Suitors. By Ella March. (Digby & 
Long.) 

Nothing in the pages of The Three Fates is 
likely to depose Mr. Marion Crawford from 
the position ho has won in the forefront of 
contemporary novel-writers. He is an 
author who takes a new departure with 
every new book, and so far as he has yet 
gone none of his work has been a failure. 
Certainly the struggles of George Winton 
Wood in his career as a reviewer and a 
novelist, which form the subject of the 
present story, are far from being the least 
interesting products of his pen. It is a 


subject which has, of course, been handled 
before, and sometimes—as by Thackeray, 
for instance—in a masterly manner, but 
Mr. Crawford treats it in a way entirely his 
own; and if the experiences of his hero 
vaguely recall Pendennis to one’s mind, the 
resemblance does not extend into detail. 
George Wood is the son of a banker, whose 
connexion with one Thomas Craik had in¬ 
volved him in speculations which ended in 
his financial ruin; and at the opening of 
the story father and son are living in retire¬ 
ment upon a small fortune that had been 
saved out of the wreok. The early efforts 
of George as a newspaper reviewer win for 
him but scant suocess in point either of 
income or reputation; and it is not until 
he meets with a good genius, in the shape 
of Constance Fearing, that he is encouraged 
to attempt a work of fiction which at once 
exhibits the true direction of his powers 
and establishes his fame. From this time 
onward work suoceeds work with rapidity, 
each new venture being marked by special 
characteristics of its own; and to those who 
are acquainted with Mr. Crawford’s writings, 
the idea will certainly suggest itself that 
some of his own personal experiences are 
reproduced in the career of his hero. At 
all events, the subject of book-making is 
handled with a fulness and exhaustiveness 
which suggest an affection nothing short 
of parental, and at the ond of his third 
volume he treats us to a classification 
curiously elaborate. 

“ There are,” he says, “ many varieties of the 
genus author. There is the sailor author [is 
he thinking of Pierre Loti ?] who only comes 
ashore to write his book, and puts to sea again 
as soon as it is in the publisher’s hands. There 
is the hunting author, who, as in the oose of 
Anthony Trollope, keeps his body in such con¬ 
dition that he can do a little good work evory 
day of the year—a great and notable exception 
to the rule. There is the student author, whose 
laborious work of exegesis will never be heard 
of, but who interrupts it from time to time in 
order to produce a piece of brilliant fiction, 
returning to his Sanskrit each time with 
renewed interest and industry. There is the 
musical author, whose preference would have 
led him to be a professional musician, but who 
had not quito enough talent for it, or not quite 
enough technical facility, or whoso musical 
education began a little too late. There is the 
adventurous author, who shoots in Africa, or 
has a habit of spending the winter in Eastern 
Siberia. There is the artistic author, who may 
be found in out-of-the-way towns in Italy, 
patiently copying old pictures, as though his 
life depended upon his accuracy, or sketching 
ragged boys and girls in very ragged water¬ 
colour. There is the social author—and he is 
not always the least successful in his profession 
—who is a favourite everywhere, who can 
dance, and sing, and act, and who regards the 
occasional production of a novel as an episode 
in his life, &c.” 

As regards the title of the story, George 
Wood’s “ Three Fates ” are the three 
women who, at various times and in 
different ways, exercise a strange fascina¬ 
tion upon his life. If the treatment of 
this part of the subject loaves something 
to be desired, the flaw is not to be under¬ 
stood as a serious one. But the present 
reviewer has always been unsparing in his 
criticism of those lady novelists who have 
adopted the modern fashion of exalting 
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their heroine at the expense of the other 
sex, and a corresponding error on the part 
of a male writer in fairness demands similar 
notice. It seems to us that, while the char¬ 
acter of George Wood is scarcely marked by 
any of the blemishes of frail humanity, there 
is something wanting in each of the three 
women which forbids us to bestow unstinted 
admiration upon any one of them. Constance 
Fearing is intelligent and enthusiastic, but 
entirely lacking in the firmness of purpose 
requisite for coming to an absolute decision 
on any subject; her sister Grace is of an 
exactly opposite nature, and almost savage 
in her outspoken frankness of manner; 
Mamie Trimm has a disposition so evenly 
balanced as to be almost colourless. More¬ 
over, it is a pity that Totty Trimm, her 
mother, who purloins a will and is at the 
bottom of all the intrigue which creates the 
catastrophe of the tale, should be repre¬ 
sented as such an exquisitely delightful 
woman. These, however, are but minor 
matters. Mr. Crawford’s newest book is 
as replete as ever with specimens of his 
versatility, keenness of analysis, and power 
of description, both humorous and pathetic, 
and may safely be left to take care of itself. 

It is idle to quarrel with the title of a 
book. Light in the Offing, a tale which 
might just as well have been called by any 
other name, is apparently the work of a new 
writer, whom, in the absence of any promi¬ 
nent indications of female authorship, we 
must call “ Mr.” Hilary Deccan; and the 
narrative he relates, which is connected with 
the Irish famine of 1847, would, mutatis 
mutandis, have suited any other period 
equally well. We may at once say that Mr. 
Deccan possesses considerable powers, and 
some grave faults, and that he will probably 
make a very fair or a very mediocre writer, 
according as he improves upon the present 
work or attempts another in the same style. 
His chief fault is a fatal facility in the art 
of padding; and his book is badly managed 
from the outset. It is a great mistake to be 
wearisome, and above all things to be 
wearisome in your first volume. You must 
woo and win your reader before you can 
venture to make him your slave, to the 
extent of compelling him to listen to all the 
sentimental truisms which the subject in 
hand may suggest. Hilary Deccan’s senti¬ 
mental truisms are undoniably better put 
than in the majority of novels, but there 
are far too many of them. Then again, 
there is scarcely anything of note recorded 
in the first volume, except that Gwenda 
Chetwynd, daughter of a coastguard officer, 
refused Lawrence Darcy, only son of an 
impecunious Irish landlord. The rest of 
the book is taken up with sketches of Irish 
life, anecdotes, and descriptions of everyday 
incidents, which readers in search of a 
romance will be certain to find tiresome. 
When we get to the second volume, the 
interest begins, and in the third it rises to 
a high pitch of intensity, so that those who 
have the patience to get through the earlier 
portion will find themselves rewarded, but 
the exceedingly dull matter at the beginning 
of the novel must inevitably handicap its 
chances of securing popular favour. Hilary 
Deccan’s characters are well drawn and 
pleasing; he has a good idea of contrast, 


and an eye for dramatic situations; if he 
can make up his mind to check the out 
pourings of his sentimental vein, he may yet 
do well. 

Miss Lemore’s book, A Covenant with the 
Dead, reminds us of a certain class of sen¬ 
sational drama, in which the scenes suddenly 
turn round in sight of the audience, so as to 
exhibit the hero in one unpleasant situation 
after another with the greatest possible 
rapidity. Incidents of the most harrowing 
description succeed each other often with no 
apparent connexion. Thus we have a hunt¬ 
ing accident, in consequence of which 
young lady spends the night upon a snowy 
mountain top in company with an injured 
gentleman. The heroism she displays 
prompts him to make an immediate proposal 
of marriage, but no sooner has the ceremony 
taken place than the bridegroom dies. The 
death of his younger brother also occurs at 
the same time. These two gentlemen have 
borne a by no means faultless character; for 
while the younger has knowingly married 
somebody else’s wife, the supposed husband 
of the heroine of the mountain has another 
wife whom he knows to be still alive. 
Besides these two, the character of George 
Mirfield, the villain of the piece, shines com 
paratively brightly. His only fault was 
having deceived a girl in India, who, when 
she found him out, poisoned herself, though 
he offered her marriage. Miss Lemore 
manages to right all these wronged ones by 
a judicious manipulation of dates and cer¬ 
tificates, but the tone of her book is scarcely 
a healthy one. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s latest book is a 
singular production. Mr. Baffles Haw is a 
man who has done nothing less remarkable 
than discover the philosopher’s stone. By 
subjecting metals to electric currents, he has 
hit upon the art of transmuting them, from 
bismuth, which has the highest atomic 
weight, down to lithium, which has the 
lowest, and thence to a grey powder, which 
is the substance called by chemists “ pro- 
tyle,” the supposed primitive base of all 
things. In the course of these transmu¬ 
tations one of the results is gold, and this 
discovery puts him in possession of bound¬ 
less wealth. His laudable endeavour to 
utilise the great secret for the benefit of 
mankind ana the lamentable miscarriage of 
his efforts are well enough told; but, as a 
story, The Doings of JRaffies Haw is bizarre 
and farfetched, displaying but few of the 
qualities which have made for the author 
his reputation. Dr. Conan Doylo is writing 
rather rapidly just now, and there is a vein 
of latent bitterness and cynicism about this 
book which sadly suggests overwork. 

In Under Other Conditions, a story which, 
according to the author, “ however impro¬ 
bable it may read, can hardly be said to be 
scientifically quite impossible,” we are told 
of a scientific gentleman, named Ezariel, 
bom in a far-off world, who arrives in Italy 
provided with a couple of flying machines, 
set in motion by stored electricity. One of 
these is adapted for traversing the atmo¬ 
sphere of the earth, the other for the rarer 
ether of space. He is endowed with any 
amount of hypnotic faculty, and possesses 
elixirs warranted to cure anything from an 


adder’s bite to the last stages of consumption. 
Having given proof of these marvellous 
powers, in the shape of experiments upon 
some tourists whom he meets in Italy, he 
takes his departure from Mount St. Got- 
hard to his “ far-off world,” singing “ in his 
sweet soul-entrancing voice a soft mystic 
chant.” That tho plot is “improbable” 
does not admit of much doubt; whether it 
“can hardly be said to be scientifically 
quite impossible” the reader must judge 
for himself. 

Of books written in a free and easy style, 
A Jersey Witch is perhaps a favourable 
specimen, and the tale might have deserved 
considerable praise if it were not for the 
foolish demand which the author makes 
upon his reader’s credulity. An aooount of 
Jersey superstitions and the practice of 
witchcraft as still conducted there is all very 
well; but the plot loses its interest when the 
denouement is effected by an “ ophidian,” 
in the shape of a beautiful woman, whose 
head flattens out and becomes the head of 
a snake, while her body elongates into a 
serpent’s coils, when she inflcts the venomous 
bite of which her victim dies. Apart from 
this trash, the story is a clever one. Its 
author is rather too fond of the poor 
expedient of italics for emphasising his 
statements; and there are several soleoisms 
which would bear correction, such as, “ that 
young person provided plenty amusement,” 
and, “dancing, boating, and I don’t know 
what all.” 

My Suitors is a rather spun-out tale, and 
by no means highly exciting. The title 
sufficiently explains the subject, which is 
an autobiography of a girl from the time of 
her father’s death when she was sixteen to 
her second marriage at two or three and 
twenty. The chief incident of the narrative 
is the interception of some letters, by which 
misunderstanding is created, and the 
heroine temporarily loses the man she 
ought to have married. However, she 
marries a baronet instead. 

J. Barrow Allen. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

A Scrip of Salvage. From the Poems of 
William Philpot. Edited by his Son, Hamlet 
Philpot. (Macmillans.) Mr. Hamlet Philpot 
has done well to publish this collection of his 
father’s poems, for, apart from the strong 
personal interest which attaches to them, they 
have an intrinsic excellence of their own. The 
writer of them was a sixth form boy at Rugby, 
under Arnold and Tait, for both of whom he 
had a strong affection. Among the life-long 
friendships which he formed at college were 
those with Dean Stanley, Goldwin Smith, and 
his future brother-in-law, the present Dean of 
Westminster. The son of a clergyman, he took 
orders himself, and for many years held an 
incumbency on the Lincolnshire Wolds, Charles 
Tennyson Turner, whose friendship he enjoyed, 
being the vioar of a neighbouring village. 
All these personal associations were as many 
sources of guiding influence, of the choicest 
kind. But Mr. Philpot’s happy married life, 
which only lasted for seven years, seems to 
have brought to such perfection as it attained 
—and it was a very high one—the poetic 
faculty in him. Throughout the book the 
presenoe of a devoted affection for the wife of 
us heart is very noticeable. It is seen alike in 
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little snatches of bright song and in pieces fall 
of pathos and sadness. Bren in these poems 
of mourning, lore is vindicated by some 
brightness of hope, or anticipation, or memory. 
Love, under one or another aspect, is the 
theme of nearly every poem; and for the most 
part it is a happy theme, treated with an 
exuberance of fancy and playfulness which 
reminds one of Herriok. Herrick would have 
been incapable of the delicate refinement which 
is observable in every line of this volume—a 
refinement of language matched to a corre¬ 
sponding refinement of thought—just as Mr. 
Philpot would have been incapable of Herrick's 
groSsness; but that the two had much in 
common, the following exquisite lines will 
show: 

“ Prince of painters, come, I pray, 

Paint my love, for, though away, 

King of craftsmen, you can well 
Paint what I to thee can tell. 

First, her hair you must indite 
Bark, but soft as summer night; 

Hast thou no contrivance whence 
To make it breathe its frankincense ? 

Rising from her rounded cheek 
Let thy pencil duly speak, 

How below that purpling night 
Glows her forehead ivory-white. 

Mind you neither part nor join 
Those sweet eyebrows’ easy line ; 

They must merge, you know, to be 
In separated unity. 

Painter, draw, as lover bids, 

Now the dark line of the lids ; 

Painter, now ’tis my desire, 

Make her glance from very fire, 

Make it as Athene’s blue, 

Like Oythera’s liquid too; 

Now to give her cheeks and nose, 

Milk must mingle with the rose ; 

Her lips be like persuasion’s made, 

To call for kisses they persuade; 

And for her delicious chin, 

O’er and under and within, 

And round her soft neck's Parian wall, 

Bid fly the graces, one and all. 

For the rest, enrobe my pet 
In her faint clear violet; 

But a little truth must show 
There is more that lies below. 

Hold! thou hast her—that is she. 

Hush! she's going to speak to me.” 

The Fallen City and Other Poeme. By Will 
Foster. (Blaokwoods.) Though Mr. Foster 
places “Tne Fallen City ” at the end of his 
book, there is a fitness in the prominence he 
gives to it in the title, for it is unquestionably 
the best poem in the volume. The blank verse 
of “ Sir Launcelot,” to which the first place is 
given, is here and there too plainly Tenny- 
sonian. It was scarcely possible, perhaps, 
that the Laureate’s style should be avoided in 
dealing with a subject which so distinctly 
belongs to him. But Mr. Foster does not 
entrench upon the Laureate’s ground in the 
matter of time and detail, and it must be 
granted that his Launcelot and Guinevere are 
no mere names or shadows. His Muse is 
thoughtful, but she cannot be said to sing, and 
the lyrics in the book have the appearance of 
being laboured. In an “ Ode on the Return of 
Spring,” for instance, we are asked, 

“ Did it not seem impossible of late 

The thorn should ever bloom again P ” 

A similar question occurs a few lines further on: 

“ Seemed not the implacable hand of Fate 
• On all the weary world alike P ” 

There are some musical verses on “ Sleep,” 
but the music is too evidently borrowed from 
Shelley’s “Cloud.” In “The Fallen City,” 
however, Mr. Foster shows that be oan write 
descriptive verse with skill. There is a power 
of imaginative handling in the two following 


stanzas, which is noticeable throughout the 
poem: 

“ All fruits grew iu that garden, all choice flowers 
In wild profusion, sweet to eye and taste: 

Each year the soil renewed its stolen powers 
From its own self; and where the plain ran 
waste, 

Luxuriant creepers the dark riot graced. 

And in the midst a marble city lay, 

Lit with fair dome and spire, and interlaced 
With lawns and fairy fountains tossing spray, 
Whose music, softer than in dreams, was heard 
all day. 

“ Beneath embowering trees, or down the streams 
Where ferns like palms and flowers like Naiads 
grew, 

Lithe figures moved. Birds flashed their light¬ 
ning gleams 

From sunset wings; and like an Eden new, 
With avenues of song, and changing view 
Of sward and lake and wood, the landscape 
waved, 

Refreshing every sense. A dome of blue 
Hung high o’erhead serene, or star-engraved ; 
And with soft rainbow lights the distant hills 
were paved.” 

Essays in Verse. By May Sinclair. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) This unpretentious and modestly 
named little volume contains work which is far 
too good to be that of a ’prentice hand. The 
“essayist” in verse does not tell us on the 
title-page that she has written any previous 
book, and we are not familiar with her name; 
but she has certainly not attained all at once to 
the facility which is manifest here. The 
volume contains three poems only—or four, 
counting as two the “Sketches from the Life of 
Goethe.” The first of the three is a philosophical 
dialogue concerning faith, reason, and other 
moral abstractions. Its cleverness is unques¬ 
tionable, but under the most brilliant treatment 
such subjects might possibly remain heavy. 
In the sketches from the life of Goethe, which 
are given in tho form of monologues, the 
author suoceeds in producing a highly dramatic 
effect. It is in the following obviously life-like 
fashion that she makes Goethe soliloquise over 
a betrayed little maiden who had had her day, 
and been cast aside: 

“She left her home, 

Her Sesenheim, where every simple scene, 

The field, the orchard, and the garden made 
Part of her grace, and she a part of all; 

With no unfitness in her neighbourhood 
Marring the delicate idyll, so complete 
In form and colour and soft atmosphere. 

She came to Strasburg. There I could not name 
The fault in her, it was a thing of sense, 

And indefinable by thought, a shade 
Cast by the passing cloud, a subtle change 
In the fine light I viewed her in; and yet 
No less the charm was lost. Love lingered out 
A death so gradual that her sweet self, 

As thoughtless and as guileless as a child, 

Was all unconscious of it. Oh ! the pain, 

When e’en her gentle presence wearied me, 

Of seeing all her pretty ways, her looks 
So unaware and trusting; through it all 
To feel her kisses: hear her playful words 
Shower daily, hourly, their unmeant reproach. 
Therefore I left her.” 

The remaining poem is a lyric, in many sections 
and metres, not unlike “Maud” in general 
effect, and called “ Margery.” It is full of 
eloquent, passionate, and musical writing. We 
shall hope to hear more of this writer. 

A Handful of Lavender. By Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Dainty without and within, prettily named 
and goodly to see, this little volume comes in 
so winning a form that the critic would indeed 
be callous who did not try to find something in 
it worthy of praise. Not that any effort is 
necessary, for tne good things abound. There 
is nothing very profound among them, and 
nothing very ambitious; but we do not com¬ 


plain of a sprig of lavender because it is not an 
oak tree, nor of the wild pansy because it does 
not possess the veined and velvety purples of 
its cultivated namesake. These poems are all 
genuine snatches of song. For their quality 
let this little specimen—neither better nor 
poorer than most of the others—bear witness: 

“ Oh, hush, my heart, and take thine ease, 
For here is April weather ! 

The daffodils beneath the trees 
Are all a-row together. 

“ The thrush is back with his old note; 

The scarlet tulip blowing; 

And white—ay, white as my love’s throat— 
The dogwood boughs ore growing, 

“ The lilac bush is sweet again; 

Down every wind that passes. 

Fly flakes from hedgerow and from lane; 
The bees are in the grasses. 

“ And Grief goes out, and Joy comes in, 

And Oare is but a feather; 

And every lad his love can win, 

For here is April weather.” 


Sketches from Nature. By Sheila. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Sheila is a little inconsistent. In 
the first of these “ sketches ” she tells us that 
her “ brooding thoughts ” demand solitude; but 
a few stanzas further on she complains that, 
“amidst all nature,” she only is alone; and 
then she reverts to her original mood and 
declares: 

“ I would not give the freedom of a walk 
Beside the lonely, ever-sounding sea, 

For gay arcades and oceans of small talk 
Of what he said, or what she’s going to be. 

I have my thoughts, which ore far more to me, 
.Of absent friends, and hope of new delights 
In future days ; my dogs so blythe and free. 
My piano gives me sound; my books new 
sights ; 

I am not lonely on these winter nights ! ” 

Sheila’s piano gives a somewhat redundant 
sound, for it inflicts on the penultimate line of 
the stanza a syllable more than it should oarry. 
But Sheila herself is an unaccountable sort of 
person : for though, in some of these sketches, 
she is distinctly a woman, in others the 
personality of the writer is plainly that of a 
man. When she comes to view things from a 
definable standpoint, she may be able to “ beat 
her musio out,” but at present the effort is 
foroed and unproductive. 


Loose Blades from the One Field. By Francis 
Osmaston. (Kegan Paul & Co.) Either these 
“blades” are too “loose,” or the field from 
which they were taken produced a very in¬ 
different crop. We could wish that the writer 
had tried some other field; and if no other was 
open to him, he would have been well-advised if 
he had not gathered any blades at all. Lest, 
however, our judgment should seem too hasty 
a one, our readers shall have an opportunity of 
forming an opinion for themselves. We take an 
example by chance, which seems to have some¬ 
thing to do with a razor-blade, though whether 
that is a kind of blade produced by the “ One 
Field ” we are unable to say. The following 
stanzas are from a composition called “Over 
the Razor’s Edge ” :— 

“ A maiden blind riding into the dark, 

You crossed me a blunt free lance; 

I struck for hell’s powder with truth’s spark, 
Was it God at my elbow, or chance ? 


“ At least 1 had chanced to see how his bird 
Grew out of a warm, eager child; 

To guess the might of just one bold word, 
By mean interests undeflled. 


“ Mere babe when you met him, you ne’er were 
wise; 

He was man when you sucked the pap; 

If our Lazarus begged for strange sympathies, 

It was first, of course, crumbs from your lap. 
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“ Who oared, I would add, for this soul of wax, 
Bent, it seemed, on wrecking a life; 

Had this wife to Ids heart seemed sheer tin tacks, 
She at least remained sworn wife. 

“ When you rose to the lead how my spirit 
swelled: 

Had I touched the sound heart of the fruit P 
If the least bit soiled, spring's first bloom 
shelled, 

You had all your mother at root. 

“ Then I slipped to one side and simply watched; 
You struggled to make two one : 

Strove at least to leave a rent stocking patched; 
These two who had basked in your sun. 

“ When you quailed at his writhing, laid dry on 
the shelf, 

I threw down God’s own trump card ; 

With the real thing to back me, thought I to 
myself. 

Can anything fall out hard P ” 

There are six more stanzas—we have given the 
first seven out of thirteen—but the reader has 
probably had enough. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Readers of the Synthetic Philosophy will be 
interested to hear that one of the closing 
volumes is through the press, and will be issued 
as soon as arrangements for simultaneous 
publication in the United States are completed 
—probably about June 20. In the preface to 
Justice, published in June last, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer expressed the hope that, along with 
Parti., The Data of Ethics, long since published, 
Parts II. and III., completing the first volume 
of The Principles of Ethics, might presently be 
completed. This hope has now been fulfilled. 

Sm Alexander Cunningham will publish 
next week, with Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 
a handsome quarto volume, illustrated with 
thirty-one photographic reproductions, telling 
the history of the great temple at Buddha Gaya 
in Bengal, in the light of the discoveries made 
in the course of the recent work of restoration. 
The relics and architectural remains then found 
prove that the original structure was founded 
by Asoka (250 B.c.), and that the present 
building dates from the reign of Huvishka 
(a.d. J40), while the Burmese restoration was 
undertaken in the eleventh century. The 
author further claims to have established that 
the Persepolitan style of architecture must 
have existed in the valley of the Ganges before 
Alexander’s conquest. The book will be en¬ 
titled Mahubodhi, after the great pipal tree, 
under which Sakya Muni sat in meditation for 
six years before he attained Buddha-hood. 

Garibaldi and England, the title of the book 
on which Mr. Malthus Q. Holyoake has been for 
sometime engaged, will contain an account of 
the English Legion that fought for Garibaldi 
in 1860; a complete record of his visit to 
London in 1864, and a solution of the mystery 
of its sudden termination, on which point Mr. 
Gladstone has written an interesting letter to 
the author. The Duke of Suthenand has 
permitted access to the private letters and 
papers, preserved at Stafford House, relating 
to this now historical visit; and the work will 
include unpublished letters, poems by Landor 
and Hugo, portraits and illustrations, and 
much curious information derived from authori¬ 
tative sources. The book will be published, 
by subscription, through Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s new novel, The 
Wrecker, will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. on June 27, and also simultaneously in 
New York. 

The Memorials of Old Chelsea, by Mr. Alfred 
Beaver, which has been appearing in parts for 
pome time past, is now completed, and will be I 


issued immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock in a 
handsome quarto volume, with full indexes. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
during the present month An Englishman in 
Paris: Notes and Recollections. It will be in 
two volumes, one dealing with the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the other with the Empire. 

A NEW work by the special commissioner of 
the Daily News, whose articles on “ Life in our 
Tillages ” attracted considerable attention last 
autumn, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. It is entitled The 
Social Horizon. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish shortly 
a volume by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, entitled The 
Billsbury Election and other Papers from 
"Punch,” whioh includes, besides the title 
story, “Modem Types,” “Among the 
Amateurs,” &c. Twenty-eight illustrations 
have been specially drawn for the book by Mr. 
Hal Hurst. 

The next volume of the Scott Library will 
consist of Heine’s Italian Travel Sketches, Ax., 
translated by Mrs. William Sham, with a 
prefatory note from the French of Thfeophile 
Gautier. 


Mr. F. A. Edwards, of the Hampshire 
Independent, to whom we already owe a 
paper on “The Early Newspapers of Hamp¬ 
shire,” has reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Hampshire Field Club a painstaking article 
on early Hampshire printers, with a list of all 
books either published or printed in the county 
to the end of the last century. Such a list 
must needs be only tentative; but we are 
surprised to learn that Winchester, the oounty 
town, with its cathedral and college, cannot be 
proved to have had a press before 1732. There 
are Long Rolls of the school in existence dating 
from 1653, which must surely have been 
printed on the spot; and we should expect 
that Ken’s Hymns, if not his M a n ual, were 
also printed there. Lord Braboume also refers, 
in the current number of Blackwood’s, to a 
Hampshire Poll-book of 1705. Mr. Edwards 
rightly rejects The Rescuyny of the Romitche 
Fox, with the oolophon “imprinted have at 
Winchester 1545, By me Hanse Hit prik,” a 
scurrilous book against Bishop Gardiner, which 
was doubtless really printed in Switzerland. 
The two earliest examples of any Hampshire 
press that he has as yet found are the Church¬ 
wardens’accounts of Gosport (1708), and a ser¬ 
mon preached at Portsmouth m 1718. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
announce a small volume of translations, en¬ 
titled Poems from the German, by Mr. O. M. 
Aikman. The poems translated are chiefly 
lyrical, and include selections from Goethe, 
Schiller, Chamisso, Uhland, Wilhelm Muller, 
Riickert, Herwegh, Heine, Freiligrath, Scheffel, 
Ferrand, Geibel, Hamerling, Keller, and Sturm. 
One or two of the translations have already 
appeared in the Academy, Temple Bar, and 
the Proceedings of the English Goethe Society. 
A short introductory chapter will be contri¬ 
buted by Prof. Fiedler. 

Mr. J. G. Bishop, who has been connected 
for the last fifty-three years with the Brighton 
Herald, has almost ready for publication a book 
entitled “A Peep into the Past: Brighton in 
the Olden Time.” It will be illustrated with 
portraits and views. 

Vol. I. of the Denham Tracts will be issued 
shortly, as the remaining part of the Folklore 
Society’s publications for 1891. 

The fifteenth conference of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations will be held at Genoa on October 5 
and the following days. 

No less than three public schools are to have 
performances of Greek plays this summer. 
That of the “Agamemnon” of Aeschylus in 
the open-air theatre at Bradfield we have 
already mentioned. Leamington is also going 
to undertake the “Acharnians” of Aristo¬ 
phanes; and Uppingham the “Alcestis” of 
Euripides. It seems that Sophocles alone is to 
remain unrepresented. 

During the four last days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late R. F. Cooke, of the firm of 
John Murray. For the most part it consists of 
standard books of modern literature, including 
a few illustrated first editions such as are just 
now in demand. Among the curiosities may be 
mentioned a file of the Representative, that ill- 
fated and short-lived newspaper which Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli started in 1826. But the chief 
attraction is supplied by the names of Byron 
and Scott. Here will be found corrected 
proofs of “ Childe Harold,” and first editions 
of many of Byron’s poems, in their original 
boards or paper covers; also the autograph 
MS. of two reviews written by Sir Walter 
Scott—doubtless for the Quarterly. The sale 
further comprises a large number of relios of 
Lord Byron, and some of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


The 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
following will be the recipients of 


honorary degrees at Oxford, at the Encaenia, 
on June 22: M. W. H. Waddington ; the 
Thakur of Gondal, in Kathiawar; Dr. Liddell, 
late Dean of Christ Church; Prof. Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow; Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie; Prof. J. Gwynn, of Dublin; Prof. Dr. 
J. Cunningham, of Dublin; Prof. Edward 
Dowden, of Dublin; Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of 
Dublin; and Dr. B. Williamson, of Dublin. It 
will be observed that the last five are all 
representatives of the University which will be 
celebrating its own tercentenary next month. 

On the ocoasion of the Duke of Devonshire's 
inauguration as Chancellor at Cambridge on 
Saturday next, he will hold a levee of members 
of the Senate at Trinity College lodge at 11.30 
a.m.; and the honorary degrees will be con¬ 
ferred at a Congregation to be held in the 
Senate House at 3 p.m. On the following 
Monday the Chancellor will attend in state at 
the Guildhall at 3 p.m., when Dr. Verrall’s 
Latin installation ode, with music by Prof. 
Yillers Stanford, will be performed. During 
the visit of the Chancellor, it is requested that 
all members of the University will wear their 
academical dress. 

Dr. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, has been appointed Lady Margaret’s 
Preacher at Cambridge for the ensuing year. 

Sir M. Monier-Williams and Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson have been elected to hono¬ 
rary fellowships at University College, Oxford. 

In Convocation at Oxford, last Wednesday, 
the conditions attached by Dr. Drury E. 
Foitnum to his gift to the University of his 
collection of objects of art and archaeology 
were unanimously accepted. The University 
agrees to erect a new Ashmoleau Museum near 
the Taylor Institute, at a total cost of £15,000 ; 
while the present buildings will afford addi¬ 
tional accommodation for the Bodleian Library. 

At the annual meeting of the Historical 
Society, held at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Prof. Max Muller was elected president for 
the ensuing year, in succession to Principal 
Fairbairn. 

A syndicate at Cambridge has reported in 
favour of raising the oapitation tax, which is 
now uniformly 17s. a year, to £2 for under¬ 
graduates and £1 for graduates. A slight 
increase is also recommended in the scale of 
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fees for certain degrees; bat at the same time 
it is proposed that the payment of ten guineas, 
in consideration of the Orator’s speech by persons 
receiving honorary degrees, be discontinued. 

Fob the two years 1892-3 and 1893-4 the 
Jevons Memorial Fond will be administered by 
University College, London. The council have 
decided to apply the fund to encourage 
researches by trained economists into questions 
of special interest connected with the eoonomio 
and social conditions of London, and to offer 
for this purpose in each of these years a 
studentship of £50. Candidates are invited to 
state the subject of inquiry they would prefer 
to undertakes; and they are expected, if elected, 
to dev.it themselves to the thorough investi¬ 
gation of the subject that may be chosen by 
the ooonoil, the investigation bang so far as 
possible conducted personally and at first hand. 
The students are also expected to furnish a 
report of their work to the oounoil; but (should 
the report be published) the expenses of publi¬ 
cation will not fall on the students. Applica¬ 
tions should be sent to the secretary of 
University College, not later than July 10. 

The new University of Chicago has 
appointed the firm of Messrs. D. C. Heath & 
Co., of Boston and New York, to be its 
publishers. It is intended to issue publications 
in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, German &c., as 
well as in English, for all of which special type 
will be provided. Each school of the graduate 
department will issue either a journal or a 
series of papers of a scientific character, on 
subjects connected with the school, under the 
editorship of the professor; and it is expressly 
laid down that every article, editorial, book- 
review, or statement of any kind shall be signed. 

The Beminiscenoes of Oxford by Oxford 
Men, which Miss L. M. Quiller Couch has 
edited for the Oxford Historical Society, supply 
a foil to some of the Society’s more learned 
volumes. With the exception of a rhyming 
letter of Southey, describing his arrival at 
Oxford (from a MS. recently purchased by the 
Bodleian), we believe that all the contents are 
already in print, and some of them are among 
the familiar ohopters of literary history. For 
example, we have the memorable pages from 
Gibbon’s Autobiography (to which a ponderous 
and futile vindication by a Magdalen don is 
appended), the scaroely less well-known 
description of Shelley’s brief academical career 
from Hogg’s Life, and Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge’s account of C.C.C. in Arnold’s tune. 
It will De remembered that Arnold’s extreme 
youth was supposed to be an advantage to him 
when he won his scholarship at the age of 
fifteen: John Potenger had exactly the same ex¬ 
perience when he came up from Winchester to 
Corpus a century and a half year. Richard 
Newton, the first Principal of the first Hertford 
College, puts down the total expenses of a 
commoner for a whole quarter of fourteen 
weeks at £7 17s. Id., of which £3 7s. 7d. was 
for commons and battels — t.e., breakfast, 
dinner, and supper in hall. This was in 1723. 
In 1732 we find George Whitefield—who 
entered Pembroke as a servitor only a few 
years before Dr. Johnson—remarking that 
“ my having been used to a public-house was 
now of service to me.” Perhaps the most 
interesting thing in the volume is the descrip¬ 
tion, in verse, of a day ipent in college during 
the winter of 1792, by an anonymous commoner 
of Trinity. Everybody had to get his hair 
powdered before dinner, which was at 3 p.m., 
allowing ample time for drinking before the 
scout looked in to put his master to bed. Port 
was, of course, the sole tipple, but each in¬ 
college gnest provided his own dessert. The 
untouched supper—of boiled fowl, salt herrings, 
sausages, cold beef, and brawn — was the 
perquisite of the soout. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MORGANA. 

Adoleeoente e gradle: la Gloria, 

La tenibfle e bella, lo guardd 
E via per baize e vette e precipizii 
Lo trasdnd! 

Lo tiaacinC pallido ed esultante 
Dietzo il froscio delle sue vest! d’or, 
Gittandogli qual lampo 11 suo sorriso 
Promettitor. 

E traverso lo schemo e la mlseria 
Tra la fame e l’infamia egli pasad. 
Sentendo l’ali e misurando if cielo 
S’inabiseO. 

E la morte e l’oblio l’han eoffocato 
Mentr ’egli anoora all’ immortality 
Gridava u nome suo—Povero nome 

Che niuno sa! 

Annie Viv anti. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

That whioh gives so distinct a character to 
the Antiquary is the Notes of the Month, which 
are always prepared with much care and judg¬ 
ment. They are useful for the present, but 
their greatest value is that, as time goes on, they 
will form a continuous chronicle of archaeo¬ 
logical disoovery. To the June number Mr. 
H. W. Pereira contributes a description, with 
an engraving, of the book-plate of Dr. Hector 
Pomer, “The Last Prior of Bt. Laurence, 
Nuremberg.” It has considerable historical 
and heraldic interest, and is, moreover, a fine 
work of art whioh might easily be mistaken for 
a production of Albrecht Dilrer. Who the 
artist was has not been discovered; he used 
the initials R. A. Mr. John Ward continues his 
notes on our provincial museums. This time 
that of Shrewsbury is treated of. We gather 
that this museum oon tains many things of 
interest, but that the classification is not what 
it should be. Dr. Henry Barber has an in¬ 
teresting aocount of the Cistercian house of 
Maulbronn. A journey to the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg would be well worth taking only 
for the sake of examining this abbey. Chteaux 
furnished, if not the plan, at least the central 
idea which governed all the early Cistercian 
builders. Whether we find them in France or 
Germany, Norway or England, we can see 
that Citeaux was in the minds of those who 
designed these retreats for the weary and the 
worm-worn; Dr. Barber has therefore done 
well to accompany his bird’s-eye view of Maul¬ 
bronn with a similar sketch of the mother house. 
It is very interesting to compare the two. 
What is called the “Fountain Chapel” is a 
lavatory of most unusual kind. So far as we 
remember, there was nothing of the kind in any 
of our own Cisteroian houses. 
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Cohen. 14 M. 
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Ueberaetzung. Leipzig: Freytag. 3 M. 80 Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE NEWTON STONE. 

Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, N.B.: June 7,1893. 

In reference to the interesting letter by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes on the Newton Stone inscrip¬ 
tions (Academy, June 4), may I be allowed to 
gay a few words. 

I have no present wish to discuss the subject 
in general; but, as one who has laboriously 
studied the inscriptions on the original stone, 
I feel it almost a duty to ask the learned writer 
to revise his transcript of the Oghams in a few 
particulars. Besides my original notes (taken 
on two visits to Newton), I have before me 
several photographs of the inscriptions (those, 
indeed, that are referred to by Dr. Stokes were 
probably from the set prepared for my use); and 
I speak with some confidence, as dealing with 
matters of fact, not of speculation. 

1. The first group of Oghams cannot be E. 
On the stone there is first a single cross-line 
stroke, doubtful owing to injury; but if 
existent, and not a mere flaw, it is certainly 
A. This Dr. Stokes is justified in ignoring, 
though its existence seems to me more than 
probable. Following this is a vowel group of 
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/I*, not four, digits, which is therefore I, Newton inscriptions, which have appeared in other hand, after nearly two years of study I 

D °n r, a i_ vols. xvii., xviii., and xx. of the Proceeding « have ventured to offer the same society a paper, 

2 . Dr. Stokes makes his sixth and seventh of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, that which is about to appear, in which I hope to 

letters A and C. This is done by resolving a I now incline to some slight changes on the have clearly established, by grammar and voca- 


single digit across the line, which is shown as 
passing through its centre. But, in fact, all 
these digits are on one level—not, perhaps, 
clearly discernible in the photograph, the 


... _ ----light changes on the have clearly established, by grammar and voca- 

group of five above-line digits into a four transliteration, and considerable changes on bulary alike, that the language of Mitani was a 
digit group above the line, preceded by a the translation, offered in any of those versions, Mongolic dialect, akin to Medic and Akkadian, 
single digit across the line, which is shown as especially in the first of them. Ere long I hope and very similar to pure Turko-Mongol speech. 

rtAJmin cr fhrmiorii ifn «An fro "Rut. in fftni. all r a! n.:. v • J7 a m.. l.ii_ e tv_• ai_* i_ 


to submit further words on this subject. The letter of Dusratta in this langui 
Meanwhile, may I ask for independent judg- of 512 lines of cuneiform writing, ini 


consists 
ling 400 


clearly discernible m the photograph, the ment on the present remarks, apart from different words. The oases of the noun, the 
stone’s angle, which forms the stem-line, being reference to real or supposed imperfections in verb substantive, and other distinctive parts of 


« ' - . V 1 11 «*• “ t: if 1VVWVUU ui 

very nneven—ana the letter is undoubtedly Q. m y 0 wn ventures ? 

If to be decomposed at all, the group would _ 

more readiJy resoive itsdf into T D, the two [In m whitl Stokes’s letter> 543 ool> 3> 
later scores bemg rather shorter and straighter L /or „ flli - „% md ’ f 544 / 001 . 

than those preceding them. , /• _ << >> „ 

3. In the text, Dr. Stokes decides to read his / ’ / „ /. .* „ , ,, a - ’ ’ ’ 

own ninth letter, whioh is N in his diagram, as h 12,/or OriSr read Otfrifir. ] 

an I; for this I fail to see either necessity or - - 

warrant. Why assume so grievous a “ blunder 

of the stone-cutter” P Why term NNN hittite decipherment. 

“unpronounceable,” when the omission of a Bo nt hi m pt n o: May so, ism. 

short vowel is of oommon occurrence in old With reference to Prof. Savce’s letter in the 

1 ___J 11 _ •_A!__ 1 __ .. . . . - _ 


speech are clearly Turkic. It seems to me im¬ 
possible, therefore, that Hittite can compare 
both with Yannic and with the Mitani language. 
We must choose between the two; and I believe 
that Dr. Winckler (whom Prof. Sayce follows 
in supposing Dusratta’s language to be Hittite) 
was dearly right, although, so far as I am 
aware, he has made no attempt to read this 
important letter, whioh, together with that of 
Tarkondara, the Hittite (in the same Tdl 
Amaraa collection), has more power to settle the 
Hittite question than any other discovery. The 
Mongolic character of the latter text, and 
its resemblance to Akkadian, appear to me to 
be as dearly indicated as are the same oharac- 


The last group of thelong line (that follow- difficult problem, and have no desire to pra- be as dearly indicated as are the same oharac- 
ing U) Dr. Stokes determines to read as the five judge the question before the details have been teristics in the Mitani language. But if this be 
digit I, on the assumption that some of the scores fully elaborated. We owe a great deal of real so, any translation which places the verb before 
have been effaced. As it happens, I carefully advance in Hittite to Prof. Sayce, and many of the noun must at once be rejected, 
examined the stone with a magnifying glass, his results have a permanent value; but the With regard to details in the letter, I ven- 


examined the stone with a magnifying glass, his results have a permanent value; but the With regard to details in the letter, I ven- 
in regard to this very question, and satisfied letter itself raises questions of prindple, which ture to observe that Prof. Sayoe’s view as to 
myself that there are no traces of abraded must be settled before any advance to a finally the Ashmolean seal is vitiated bv the fact that 
scores—either there, or between U and the accepted decipherment can be expected. the first emblem is not, as he believes, the head 

group under notice—and that the assumed five- In the first place, it must be decided whether of a deer, but very clearly that of the ass, which 
digit I is a single-score A. The unique the texts are ideographic, or whether they are is commonly found on Hittite texts, 
arrangement, in fact, of the first scores of the syllabic with only a few determinatives, and That the Hittites had a nominative in * is, I 
short line, which spread out and respec- with or without phonetic complements. Prof, believe, an established fact. SohadtheKas- 
tively point to, and almost rest on, the tops of Sayce, in endeavouring to explain the four sites and the Akkadians. On the other hand, 
the U and the A, seems designed to indicate the Hittite emblems on the seal in the Ashmolean while this appears to have been the nominative 


U auu Hie a, booius uewgneu hj rauioaie me nittite emblems on the seal in the Ashmolean while this appears to have been the nominative 
connexion of the lines, and the termination of Museum ( Journal , Royal Asiatic Society, April, indefinite, there was also a nominative definite 
the long line at the latter point. 1892, p. 369), adheres to the former view, in pi, as in other Mongolic languages. The 

Besides these comments, I may be allowed to which also appeared to me for a long time to Vannic accusative was in n (as in Greek), but 
mention that I cannot agree with Dr. Stokes be the correct one. But we have a great many the Mitani accusative appears to have been in e, 
m reading either his fifth or his last letter as new Hittite texts, discovered in the last few and the Hittite, I think, was probably the same, 
R; the slant being insufficient, especially on years, and on all these the same emblems, while the termination in « was the genitive, as 
the analogies of this inscription, where, for found on those previously known, recur, while in Mongolic speech generally. The oblique 
example, the V (or F) preceding “ Orenni ” has hardly any new ones are discoverable. It case in a vowel was, I believe, the dative in o, as 
a P^ter slope than the first, at all events, of seems, therefore, that we already possess a in Turkic speech. That the Hittite adjective 
the letters read by Dr. Stokes as R. In both fairly perfect knowledge of the system, and follows its substantive I have often pointed out, 
oases I am satisfied that the vowel I is that it did not exceed some 130 signs. The and this is the order in the ancient agglutina- 
mtended. Further, the NN in “Vorenni” I natural conclusion seems to be that the texts tive languages. 

am inclined to read RR. These groups are must be read syllabically, and not ideo- If the texts are to be readsyllabically, I think 
entirely off the angle stem-line (crowded out, graphically. it likely that the Hamath texts refer to 


intended. Further, the NN in “ Vorenni ” I 
am inclined to read RR. These groups are 
entirely off the angle stem-line (crowded out, 
so to speak); and though their lowered position 
seems to make them NN, their strong slant 


must be read syllabically, and not ideo- If the texts are to be read syllabically, I think 
graphically. it likely that the Hamath texts refer to 

A second matter of principle is that of the building, and I have made a rough translation 
character of the language; and this also must on that basis which is not yet published; but 


mid close and careful parallelism (especially in be decided as in former cases (Persian, Assyrian, the proposed reading for Jerablus text, No. II., 
the second group) seem to denote them RR, Egyptian, &o.) before any conclusions can bs is very different from that whioh I expect 


strung on an imaginary stem-line of their own. reached. But on this question Prof. Sayoe has finally to result from a better knowledge of 
This, however, is matter of opinion ; as likewise said nothing, beyond comparing it with Yannic the language. Prof. Sayce has assumed that a 
is the assignment of the value of the peculiar and the Mitani language. To call a language certain emblem means “ Hittite,” whioh, from 
sign X, which the Ballymote MS. characterises Alarodian helps us not at all, until it is its use as a suffix, I think cannot possibly be 


8 !gn X, which the Ballymote MS. characterises Alarodian helps us not at all, until it is its use as a suffix, I think cannot possibly be 

as the diphthong EA. Dr. Stokes gives this explained whether an agglutinative tongue or so understood. He also assumes, without any 

** 8 ^ °* ? ( on the analogy of the an inflexional one is supposed. If Prof. Sayce very clear reason, that another sign Di is the 

“Turpuli” bilingual inscription); but, for considers the language agglutinative, I would determinative of person, and it is by this 
certain reasons, I greatly doubt the correctness ask what known instance is there in Western assumption that he reduces the texts on which 
of the assumption. Asia of such a language having the syntax of it occurs to mere lists of personal names. But 

Regarding the mam inscription, I will con- Aryan speech, and placing the verb before the before accepting such an assumption, it must be 
fine myself to asking why Dr. Stokes, in his subject? In all agglutinative languages known known whether the value is possible in every 
word “ Cassaflisi, should read as F a.letter in to me the order is the opposite one. But if the case. Now the emblem in question occurs as 

which the underscore that makes it E is almost language be supposed to be inflexional, and to the last syllable of a word, and also occurs 


which the underscore that makes it E is almost laneruat’e be supposed to be inflexional, and to 

_1_V_3 AT__A_ Q mi__1_ A_V . 0 5? * r .. — » - 


ploughed into the stone? The photograph 
shows this plainly. In the original, a thin, 
light-coloured vein in the stone unduly pro¬ 


longs this underscore, but assuredly does not admitted, ever spoke an Aryan 


have the Aryan syntax, then I would ask reduplicated, and this seems irreconcilable 
whether it is probable that a people, whose with the conjectured value. It seems more 
Mongoloid character Prof. Sayce has himself probably to be a syllable, whioh was also a 


obliterate it. 


common conjunction. The sign is unknown on 


The comparisons with Yannic and the Mitani the seals and cylinders on which personal 


Almost entirely these remarks have been language seem to show that Prof. Sayce has names might be expected to occur. 


confined to questions of detail, as to whioh any not yet come to a decision on this point. I do not feel as surprised as Prof. Sayce does 
careful observer may decide. Dr. Whitley Vannic was pronounced to be inflexional by Dr. at the comparisons which are so evident between 
Stokes will, I trust, acquit me of disregarding Hincks in 1848, and Aryan by Dr. Mordtmann the Hittite and the Egyptian emblems. For 
or undervaluing the claims to deference of one in 1872; and both vocabulary and grammar the last ten years I have constantly pointed 
so eminent as himself in matters of antiquarian agree in showing (so far as the present state of them out, and have published a table in which 
research. decipherment allows) that they were right. I the thirty-five most evident resemblancies are 

Southesk. have given my reasons in detail for this con- given. But on the other hand there are perhaps 


I do not feel as surprised as Prof. Sayce does 
at the comparisons which are so evident between 


research. 

Southesk. 

P.S.—It may be permissible to add, in 


the thirty-five most evident resemblancies are 
given. But on the other hand there are perhaps 


elusion in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic thirty-seven cases in whioh comparison is very 


reference to my own attempts to decipher the | Society (Ootober 1891, pp. 640-643). On the | evident with the oldest ouneiform hieroglyphs 
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and these I published before any other student 
bad called attention to them (as far as I can 
diaoover). But yet again, there are also thirty- 
seven oases in which the oldest known Chinese 
emblems appear to have the same meaning as the 
Hittite—as may also be seen from my published 
tables; and in the majority of these cases the 
same sign runs through all four systems. 

When, however, we turn to the signs which de¬ 
note suffixes, pronouns, and like puts of speech, 
we find (with exception of numerals, which have 
the same notation in Hittite, Cuneiform, and 
Egyptian) that the Hittite is quite distinct 
from other systems, and that these again differ 
from each outer. The natural conclusion seems 
to me to be that the four systems started from 
a oommon picture-writing, but developed quite 
separately into syllabaries. 

As regards the theory that kamru was the 
Hittite word for “house,” I have only to say 
that on the tablet in question (No. 261, Karaak 
list) the lea is erased, and the final emblem has 
been read by some scholars as a syllable pa ; 
before hanging a theory on this doubtful 
town name, it is necessary to be sure that the 
true reading is kamru. If kamru was the word 
for “ house,” it is, of course, supposed to com¬ 
pare with the Aryan camera “ chamber ” ; but 
this seems improbable if the Hittite be a 
Mongolic language, for the word is unknown 
in Mongolic speech. This, however, is a small 
question compared with the important matters 
above noticed—namely, the decision between 
Aryan inflexion and Mongolic agglutination; 
ana between an ideographic treatment of the 
texts, such as Prof. Sayce favours, and a 
syllabic treatment, which will in the end, I 
believe, be found the true method. 

C. B. Conder. 


“ MERMOYSE,” “BAUBYN,” “ MERCATTE.”. 

Ghent, Belgium. 

What is the precise signification of these 
words in Caxton’s “ Beynard the Foxe ” ? The 
wily fox is telling his experiences—how, in 
order to relieve Ysegrim's hunger, he ventures 
into a dark hole where he finds a horrible 
monster— 

“ a grate ape with tweyne grate wyde even / and 
they glymmed as a fyre / And she had a grate 
mouth with longe teeth and sharp naylles on hir 
feet and on hir handes / I teende hit had be a 
mermoyte / a baubyn or a mereatte / for I sawe neuer 
fowler beest / and by her laye . . .” &c. 

and then follows a rather realistic description 
of her three stinking children ( Reynard the 
Foxe, ed. Arber, p. 98). The Dutch original 
of the words in italics runs thus :* “ Ic 
waende dat een marmoeyse een baubyn of een 
meercat gheweest hadde.” 

The lorms mermoyte in English, and 
marmoeyse in Dutch, I find nowhere ex¬ 
plained. The Dutch form occurs in Maerlant 
[Spiegel Historiael, iv. 23, 17), maermoeee = 
devil’s mask, and is perhaps the French 
marmoset from which word directly—or in¬ 
directly through the medium of the Dutch 
form—-the English mermoyte will also have to 
be derived. But a little lower down in the 
Dutch Eeynaert the form marmoyzate is found, 
which Caxton renders by marmosette. This 
form occurs at least three times more in Middle 
English. Taken in (probable) order of time we 
have it first [circa 1330) in the Chester Plays i. 
51, where “Noyes Wiffe” mentions all the 
animals to be stowed away in the Ark, “And 
heare are beares, woulfes sette / Apes, oules, 
marmosette ,” &c. It is quite plain from the 


* "Die Hystorie van Reinsert die Vos” (tobe 
published shortly, fee Academy, December 26, 
1891, p. 591) p. 129, 1. 21. 

t See Littre in rote and also in r oce Marmouset, 
Sitt., first quotation. 


context that the word marmosette (a plural 
form without s) here means a kind of monkey, 
as Wright observes, so that it indicates the 
animal itself. The second reference is given in 
Mr. Bradley’s Strattmann. It is to Mande- 
ville’s Travels, which are now known to date 
from about 1400— 

“And in this Oardyn, is a lytille HUle, fulle of 
delectable Trees. In that Hille and in that 
Qardyn, ben many dyverse Bestes, as of Apes, 
Marmozcttes, Babewynes, and many other dyverse 
Bestes.” 

The word also occurs on p. 238: “ And also of 
wylde Bestes, as of Olifauntz, tame and othere, 
Babewynes, Apes, Marmesettes, and othere 
dyverse Bestes.” Hero again there can be no 
doubt that the reference is to actual animals. 
It once more occurs (area 1440) in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 327. The com¬ 
piler did not take much trouble about the 
definition, which, as to the English part at 
least, is rather vague: “ Beeste, Zinziphalua, 
cenozephalus,” &o. However, it serves our 
purpose, as it shows that the reference is again 
to a certain animal. 

For bauhyn Dr. Murray’s article [baboon) 
will have to be compared. It is evident that 
two of that lexicographer’s three headings—(1) 
a grotesque figure; (2) the monkey; (3) a term 
of abuse; the fourth may here be ignored— 
may ultimately be considered as due to the 
third, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
it was the meaning simia (2) which is the 
original one from which the significations, sub 
1 and 3 (which are practically identical) must 
have been derived. With Dr. Murray’s first 
category we may therefore compare not only 
the quotations given by him under babery , 
baboonery, part of those under babion, and 
perhaps baboonize, but also those given under 
3; with his second group we may compare some 
quotations for babion and perhaps baboonish. 
We consequently have plenty of instances where 
the baboon word-group indicates not an animal 
of the Simiadae, but “something grotesque,” 
to put it in as general a way as possible. 

On consideration, it will soon be clear that 
this is the signification to be attached to these 
two words in the passage that occupies us. It 
will at once be conceded that there would be 
no occasion for the threefold repetition of a 
word indicating oertain animals, unless the 
meaning were a stronger one, i.e., something as 
ugly as a baboon, &c. Beynard does not mean 
to say that he thought he saw an actual mon¬ 
key—or animal of whatever description before 
him—but something just as horrible; and hence 
we have names following of three animals 
which are not exactly conspicuous for their 
beauty. I, for one, do not see that the text is 
opposed to this interpretation. It might in¬ 
deed seem otherwise at first sight. “ I imagined 
it was a mermoyte," &c., says Beynard ; and, as 
a* friend objected with whom I discussed the 
matter, “There is something peculiarly humor¬ 
ous in Reynard’s coolly ignoring the animal 
character of the world to which in reality he 
belongs, and in characterising this animal’s 
ugliness by saying that it reminds him of a 
baboon,” &c. The consideration underlying 
this conclusion is of course a perfectly true one. 
The world of Beynard is the animal world, 
and the fun largely consists in seeing the 
ani m a l s act like men. But with the interpre¬ 
tation I advocate the same argument holds 
good. “ There is something peculiarly humor¬ 
ous,” I might object, in all but the same 
words, “in Beynard’s coolly ignoring the 
animal character of the world to whioh he 
belongs in reality, and in characterising this 
animal's ugliness as that of a baboon, &c.” 
Observe that Ysegrim in his turn is also calling 
names. Thus he calls these animals (p. 100) 
“ fowle nyekers,” which no one will think of 
taking literally. 


We have seen that no difficulty attaches to 
this conclusion so far as baubyn (a form pre¬ 
sumably under the influence of Dutch spelling 
for baboon) is concerned. With mermoyse, 
marmoset, it is perhaps otherwise. None of the 
three instances I have been able to quote gives 
any countenance to the conclusion arrived at. 
If Caxton were not continually borrowing 
words and spellings from his original, this very 
passage would suffice to bear out my contention, 
as there is no a priori impossibility in this 
sense-development. As it is, it will be useful 
to point out briefly that the word under 
discussion has this meaning in the languages 
from which Caxton borrowed, to some extent 
at least, more than others. It occurs in this 
meaning in French—see, e.g., Littrfe, in voce 
marmouset, whose quotations, even more than 
the significations assigned to the word—( 1 ) 
petite figure grotesque, ( 2 ) petit garyon, petit 
homme mal fait ou non—point to the significa¬ 
tion, “ something ugly,” which is very near to 
that of “ something grotesque.” Ducange, in 
voce marmosetus, has but one quotation, “ Bever- 
tendo superius versus vicum posteme sancti 
Pauli, usque ad quandam domum, ubi sunt duo 
Marmoseti lapidei,” where a sort of gargoyle 
may be meant. Two interesting different Latin 
forms are found in the Promptorium Parvu¬ 
lorum under marmoset, where the article, as 
quoted, continues “mammonetus,marmonetus.” 

These latter forms are interesting because 
they support some Middle Dutch ones. The 
fourteenth century Beynaerd (in rhyme-pairs), 
from whioh Leeu’s text (identical with, or 
directly derived from, Caxton’s original) is 
derived, reads mamet, mar met, which Martin, 
the editor, changes (p. 403) into mamonet. Dr. 
Muller, in his note on the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this artiole in my forthcoming 
edition, suggests maermonet. It will now be 
dear that both forms are possible. On the 
other hand, it should be borne in mind that 
mamet (M. Du. for “idol,” see Oudemans)is by 
no means impossible, as it occurs often; while 
the signification, although different from 
marmoset, would be singularly applicable in 
itself. The fact of its beiag found near the 
names of two animals, which certainly might 
seem to go against this view, would at the same 
time explain the substitution of marmoeyse in 
the Dutch prose-text. M. Du. marmoset has 
the signification of a monster (see Dr. Muller’s 
note just referred to). 

I have purposely left the third word out of 
consideration for a while. Its etymology and 
meaning were discussed not very long ago 
(Academy, 1889, vol.iL, pp. 322, 341, 373, 388). 
The precise application does not seem to be 
above uncertainty; but there would not appear 
to be any difficulty about assuming that mereeat, 
too, indicated not only a certain animal, but 
also, second in order of devdopment, something 
ugly. The context of the passage from 
Caxton’s Beynard seems to demand this, as the 
two other words, mermoyse and baubyn, have 
certainly reached this stage. Of baubyn it is 
certain (see Dr. Murray’s instances). We may 
now confidently transpose the passage from 
Caxton from Murray sub 2 , to ib. sub 1 or 
3. Of marmoset no other sure instance has, it 
is true, been pointed out, but the analogy of 
French, Latin and Dutch have made it likely ; 
and, consequently, merecat has to follow. 

H. Loo EM AN. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, June 12, 7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Ethics and Eco¬ 
nomics,” by Mr. J. S. Mackenzie. 

Monday, June 13, 5 p.c. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ** Mr. F. H. Bradley on 
Thought and Reality," by Mr. H. Boulting. 

Tuesday, Juno 14, 8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Our West 
Indian Colonies: their Resources and Means of Defence." 
by Lord Brassey. 
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8 p-m. BibUotl Archaeology: “The Book of the 
Dead—Tnuulatum. with Commentary, at the Seventeenth 
Chapter," by Hr. P. le Page Renonf. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “The Brain and Huaoolar 
Anatomy of Aulacodus ,” by Hr. F. E. Beddard; “The 
Bnb-divUon of the Body-oarity in Snakee.” by Hr. Q. W. 
Bntier; “ The BrIUsh Paleogene Bryozoa,” by Hr. J. W. 
Gregory. 

Wzdxisday, June 18, 7 pjn. Heteorological: “English 
Climatology, 1881-1890,” by Hr. F. C. Bayard: “The 
Kean Temperature of the Air on each Day of the Tear 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the Average of 
the Fifty Team, 1841-1890,” by Hr. W. Ellis. 

8 p.m. Hicrosoopical. 

9 p.m. Royal Society: Conversazione. 

Thursday, June 18, 8 p.m. Linnean: “Contributions to 

Indian Csmlnology,” by Prof. J. 3. Henderson; “ The 
Thames as an Agent in Plant Dispersal," by Dr. H. B. 
Guppy; “ Some Abnormal Developments of tire Flowers 
of Cypripedium," by Hiss H. F. Ewart; “ Supplementary 
Notes on the Fauna of the Hergui Archipelago,” by Hr, 
B. L Pooock. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Contributions to an Inter¬ 
national System of Nomenclature -the Nomenclature of 
Cycloids.” by Dr. H. E. Armstrong; “The Production 
or Pyridine Derivatives from the Lactone of Triaoetic 
Add, by Dr. N. Collie. 

8.80 p-m. Antiquaries. 

8A0 p.m. Hishttical. 


8CIENCE. 

“ University Extension Manuals.”— The 

Element* of Ethics. By J. H. Muirhead. 

(John Murray.) 

Under the modest guise of a manual for 
University Extension students, we have here 
a considerable contribution to the science of 
ethics. There is, indeed, no part of the 
work which is original; but the whole, 
which is more than the aggregate of the 
parts, is (to use a word for which Mr. 
Muirhead has an affection) “ organic ” and 
is original. The tendency of the work may 
roughly be indicated by saying that, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Muirhead, the good is the 
realisation or satisfaction of self; the self, 
as permanent, is “the social self”; it can 
only he satisfied by “ adaptation to environ¬ 
ment”; the condition of its satisfaction is “the 
equilibrium of function ” ; and that equili¬ 
brium is “amoving equilibrium.” Thus, 
it will be seen that, on the basis provided 
by T. H. Green’s philosophy, Mr. Muirhead 
endeavours to unite the most recent views of 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Ritchie, 
and Mr. Bradley, together with such support 
as he can beat up from Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer, in an impartial 
attack upon Intuitionismand Utilitarianism; 
while at the same time this attack is only a 
necessary preliminary to the constructive 
work and tne eclectic combination which are 
the most important features of his book. 

Since, however, the book appears as a 
manual, it must also be judged as such. 
Let it at once he said, then, that the want, 
which all teachers of moral philosophy have 
long deplored, of some book which they 
can place in the hands of beginners, now no 
longer can he alleged. Mr. Muirhead has 
supplied that want. Even those who think, 
as I think, that his views are fundamentally 
wrong, need not be debarred from recom¬ 
mending his book to those whom they have 
to teach. I will not pay Mr. Muirhead the 
dubious compliment of saying that this is 
because there is no other Introduction which 
can be recommended: it is because, in the first 
place, the work is oonoeived, and throughout 
is written, in an eminently philosophical 
spirit; next, whether the views set forth 
be right or wrong, they are views with 
which the student must be made acquainted 
if he is to have any critical knowledge of 
ethical science; and, finally, the book covers 


exactly the right ground, and directs attan* 
tion to the really important points. 

The fundamental error, as I conceive it, 
of Mr. Mnirhead’s work, viewed not as an 
educational manual, but as a contribution 
to the science of ethios, lies in his meta¬ 
physics, and has its roots in the theory that 
“ the Understanding makes Nature.” Mr. 
Muirhead’s theory of knowledge is that the 
mind invests sensations with relations, and 
makes them objects of thought; and his 
theory of practice is that mind invests 
objects with “value,” and makes them 
objects of desire. The “very existence” 
of objects of desire “ is always dependent 
upon the character of the self to whom 
they are objects ” (p. 49). Now, to begin 
with, it is difficult to understand how the 
mind can set about investing, either with 
relations or with “ value,” things which ex 
hypothesi have no existence until they have 
been so invested. And, next, it is in¬ 
consistent with the facts of psychology to 
say that an object is first presented and 
is then, afterwards, invested with feeling or 
“ value ”; it is not a fact that the mind is 
first aware of warmth, and then proceeds to 
make the warmth pleasurable or “ valuable” 
or “congruous with the self.” On the 
contrary, the warmth is directly and 
immediately apprehended as pleasurable; 
presentations and feeling are elements given 
together, and not separately, in every state 
of consciousness. 

Again, to speak of character as “ lending 
value ” to an object, or constituting it an 
object of desire, is rather liable to the 
objection that character is thus hypostasised 
or erected into a faculty, separate from and 
the cause of the very facts which we mean 
by character. But, to waive this objection, 
.if Mr. Muirhead’s metaphysics are to be 
justified by his ethics, it was incumbent on 
him to prove that the actions which form a 
man’s character are themselves voluntary 
and that he is responsible for them, other¬ 
wise he is not responsible for the value which 
his character lends to objects : he does not 
constitute his own motives. But Mr. Muir¬ 
head refers us in a note to Aristotle, Etc. 
Ethics iii., 7 “ where this point is raised, 
and onoe for all solved in the above sense.” 
Now Mr. Muirhead is aware that Prof. 
Sidgwick, in a passage which to many 
students seems convincing (History of Ethics, 
pp. G7-69), has argued that Aristotle fails 
“ to fix on the wrong-doer the full and final 
responsibility for his acts.” Doubtless, Mr. 
Muirhead is able to refute Prof. Sidgwick’s 
argument, but it is a grave omission in an 
educational work not to call attention to the 
fact that Aristotle’s solution is seriously 
called in question. Still more is it in the 
interests of science to be regretted that 
Mr. Muirhead has omitted his refutation 
of Prof. Sidgwick. At present, I must 
admit, Mr. Muirhead’s argument on moral 
responsibility seems to me to be inconsistent; 
for having argued (p. 44) that a man is only 
responsible for his habits, provided that he 
was also responsible for the acts out of which 
his habits grew, he goes on to argue (p. 53) 
that the only moral responsibility there is or 
can be is responsibility for actions done 
from habit. This apparent inconsistency, 


character is “ acquired ” and “ formed ” 
(pp. 53 and 54), yet declines to oonsider the 
question “how formed,” with its eon- 
sequences, must be traced to his metaphysics. 
“ The Understanding makes Nature”; there¬ 
fore character (by “lending value” to 
objects and “constituting motives”) must 
be the sole ultimate cause of action. How 
the equally well established fact, that 
objects of desire determine action and 
therefore form character, is to be reconciled 
—I do not say with Mr. Muirhead’s meta¬ 
physics but—with his ethical premise that 
objects of desire depend for their existence 
on the character of the self, Mr. Muirhead 
omits to explain. 

Another serious omission is the total 
absence of any indication to the beginner 
that the dictum “ quidquid petitur petitur sub 
specie boni ” is by many philosophers strenu¬ 
ously denied to be in accordance with fact. 
And the omission to advance the least argu¬ 
ment in support of the dictum is yet more 
remarkable, since, unless it is true, the 
whole of Mr. Muirhead’s system crumbles to 
dust. Here again the fault lies with Mr. 
Muirhead’s metaphysics. Once assume 
that the relation between the Understanding 
and Nature is causal, and then, whichever 
you begin by assuming to be the cause of 
the other, you will eventually be driven to 
treat it as really the effect of the other. 
To say that man always chooses the (real 
or apparent) good is to say that he has no 
choice, that his choice (and consequently 
his actions and therefore his character) is 
determined by the most choiceworthy 
object. Thus the character to which, at 
the outset, objects of desire owed their very 
existence, has eventually (in order to pro¬ 
vide Mr. Muirhead’s system with its founda¬ 
tion—viz., quidquid petitur, &c.) to derive 
its existence from the very things to which 
it gives birth. Such is the nemesis of what 
I must be pardoned for calling faulty meta¬ 
physics. 

Again, starting from the premiss that 
every desire has an object or end (the 
satisfaction of self), Mr. Muirhead argues 
that man’s whole being has an end—viz., 
the satisfaction (realisation) of self. In 
support of this he alleges that the self is 
“ organic” ; and to prove that the resem¬ 
blance of self or of society (which is also 
organic) to an organism is not merely “ an 
interesting ‘ analogy ’ or metaphor,” he 
quotes with approval Mr. James Ward’s 
saying that “ we might as well regard the 
members of our own body as animals, as 
suppose man is man apart from humanity.” 
To which the rejoinder is obvious that we 
must regard our limbs as animals, if the 
resemblance is anything more than an 
analogy. And so, too, if the organic self 
is to have an end, on the ground that each 
desire has an end, we are bound to regard 
each desire as a separate self. Here, 
again, the misconception has its root in 
metaphysics: the ethical error is the 
counterpart of the metaphysical error. 
Once make consciousness a thing different 
from the objects of that consciousness (as 
you must, however much you protest that 
you don’t, when you make the self to be a 
principle giving unity to them and domina- 


and the fact that Mr. Muirhead admits that j ting them, p. 83), and, in the very attempt 
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to show that the aell is a principle of unity, 
you disintegrate it into as many selves as 
the self has desires. 

Finally, the conception of “ adaptation 
to environment ” can only be applied in 
ethios by reproducing the metaphysical 
error which maintains that a change in 
the objects of consciousness is something 
different from change in that consciousness. 
If the changing environment is an object 
of consciousness, then it is indistinguish¬ 
able from the changes in that conscious¬ 
ness, and “ adaptation ” is simply a mis¬ 
leading analogy. If the environment is 
not an object of thought, what existence 
has it? 

F. B. Jevons. 


TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

A Primer of English Etymology. By Walter 
W. Skeat. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It is 
no easy matter to write a treatise, however 
elementary, on English etymology in the 
compass of ninety-six of the small pages 
of the “ Clarendon Press Series.” Prof. 
Skeat, however, has succeeded in produc¬ 
ing, within these narrow limits, a book 
which is both useful and interesting. Every 
one who knows anything of the subject will 
admit that this is saying a great deal. The 
little book, however, exhibits some marks of 
haste that are to be regretted. Prof. Skeat 
says that King Alfred “ observed Grimm’s law ” 
when he rendered the proper names Dardanus, 
Atlas, Graeci by Tardanus, Athlans (with th, it 
should ba observed, not with )>), and Creacas. 
Of course these interesting phenomena have 
nothing whatever to do with “Grimm’s law.” 
Even in the last case, where the substitution of 
c for g is really common Teutonic, the explana¬ 
tion is not to be found in the Teutonic sound- 
shifting. The right inference from the Gothic 
Krekos is not that the name Graeci became 
known to the Teutons before the Indogermanic 
g had become k, but that at the time when it 
became known to them the Latin g was so 
different from the Teutonic g that its nearest 
equivalent was k. In the statement of Grimm’s 
law there is some trace of the old confusion 
between aspirates and spirants; and the account 
of Verner’s law will certainly lead beginners to 
think that the primitive Indogermanic accent 
survived into prehistoric Old English, if not 
still later. It is to be hoped that the author 
will soon have an opportunity of correcting 
these serious blemishes in a work which in other 
respects deserves a wide circulation. 

Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts. 
With Transcriptions and an Introduction. By 
Walter W. Skeat. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
We have nothing but praise for this beautiful 
series of facsimiles, which forms an excellent 
introduction to the study of English palaeo¬ 
graphy. The MSS. represented are, the Hatton 
MS. of the Pastoral Care, the so-called Csed- 
mon’s Exodus, the Peterborough Chronicle, the 
Ormulum, the Kentish Sermons (Laud MS. 
471, early thirteenth century), the Jesus College 
text of the “ Moral Ode,” Havelock, Wyolifs 
Bible (MS. Douce 370), Piers Plowman (Laud 
MS. 681, believed by Prof. Skeat to be Lang- 
land’s autograph), the Fairfax MS. of the 
“ Legend of Good Women,” the Ashmole MS. 
of the “ Wars of Alexander,” and the unique 
copy (late fifteenth century) of Chaucer’s 
“ Bosemounde.” These MSS., it may be re¬ 
marked, are all at Oxford, and, with one excep¬ 
tion, all in the Bodleian library. It would 
have been better if the page chosen from the 
Ormulum had contained some illustrations of 
Orm’s use of a separate symbol for the affricate 
(or palatal) g : but probably the selection had 


been made before the publication of Prof. 
Napier’s discovery of tins peculiarity. The 
Introduction is an admirable summary of the 
ohief points in the history of writing in Eng¬ 
land down to the fifteenth century, and the 
explanations of the contractions and other 
similar difficulties will be of great service to 
beginners in the study of palaeography. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE TELL EL-AMARNA TABLETS. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge: May SI, 1981. 
One of the most interesting of the recently 

S ublished Tell el-Amama tablets in the British 
luseum is the mythological fragment. No. 82. 
Though the “summary of contents” prefixed 
to Dr. Bezold’s edition of the text gives a fair 
idea of the meaning of most of it, still it seems 
worth while to publish an attempt at a word 
for word version of the fragment. 

At the outset the statement of the editors 
(p. lxxxv.) that the goddess ftriskigal “ is known 
only from the Tell el-Amarna tablets” needs 
modification. Even in the absence of any more 
direct evidenco, it would not have been very 
hazardous to guess that in flriskigal we have 
the syllabically expressed pronunciation of 
Ninkigal, the goddess who in a familiar passage 
employs her servant Namtar to plague Istar 
in hell; but, as a matter of fact, such direct 
evidence exists in a text published in 1887. 

The meaning of the opening lines seems to be 
that the gods, having made a feast, invite 
fcriskigal to send a substitute to take her 
share, as she had presumably declined to appear 
in person. She sends Namtar, who, after his 
arrival at the abode of the gods, disappears 
through the gap in the record. Then at the 
point where the story begins again to bo 
legible we find ourselves in the midst of an 
enumeration of the warders or regents of a 
series of fourteen gates. These are supposed 
by the editors to belong to the home of the 
gods, which, according to what remains of 
line 8, must doubtless have been in high heaven 
(same striiti). It seems, however, much more 
probable that the scene has shifted, and that 
the gates are those of the “ vasty halls ” of the 
infernal regions. For instance (tin) mikid 
closely corresponds to bN\“OD, who in Jewish 
mythology presides over one of the halls or 
“ houses ” of hell; and, again, if Duma * be 
the true reading of the name of the fourteenth 
warder, we are at once reminded of NOV7, tho 
angel of death, who is also posted't'rm tarbani to 
receive the souls of the departed before they 
are consigned to the eternal abode. 

After the list of gates there comes an obscure 
passage, in which Namtar again appears upon 
the scene; and then we are thrilled by the vivid 
account of how narrowly the goddess escaped 
decapitation at the hands of the subject of the 
verb iaaabat (1. 29), who, though unnamed, is 
shown by what follows to be Nergal. The 
goddess pleads for her life in a speech which 
is for the most part easy to translate. Nergal, 
deeply moved, replies in words of comfort and 
consolation, and so the fragment ends. 

I am far from certain that I have succeeded 
in every case in hitting upon the meaning of 
the obscurer passages. I shall return to their 
consideration elsewhere. 

Translation. 

Obverse. 

When the gods made a feast, 
to their sister Friskigal 
they sent a messenger: 

“ Are we to descend to thee, 


* It is not impossible that the true reading may 
be hudubd. Cf. Arabic, hadabahu, “ he emote him 
with a sword.” 


5 As thou wilt not ascend to us ? 

Do thou send [some one], in order that he 
may take thy portion.” 
fcriskigal sent Namtaru her servant: 

he went up. high heaven 

he entered. and the gods. 


Reverse. 

20 in the third Mutabriga, in the fourth 

Abd6, in the fifth Rabisa, in the sixth Dirid, 
in the seventh Ilutu, in the eighth Bienna, 
in the ninth Sidana, in tho tenth Mikid, 
in the eleventh Bidrapari, in the twelfth 
25 Umma, in the thirteenth Liba, in the four¬ 
teenth 

gate there stands a winged creature Duma 
(?), who in the court cuts off. 

Namtaru to his host a command gives 
“The gates 

open ye, and I will cause you to ru<h in.” 

In the midst of the house he seizes ftriskigal 
30 by her hair, making her bow from the 
throne 

to the earth her head to cut [it] off. 

“ Do not kill me, my brother, [if] thou com¬ 
mand, verily I am willing.” 

Nergal heard her: he let fall his hand: he 
weeps that she should be smitten. 

“ Be thou my husband, and may I be thy 
wife: may I cause thee to take 
36 royalty in the broad earth: stand firm, do 
good, 

for [there is] wisdom to thy hand : thou 
truly [wilt be] the lord, 

I truly the lady.” Nergal heard her : 
great fondness 

he conceived [for her], and kissed her: her 
tears he stopped. 

“ Whatever thou askest of me out of any 
desires (?), those things 
[shall be] to thee for a favour." 

8. Arthur Strong. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual ladies’ conversazione of the Royal 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, June 15, at 9 p.m. 


Arrangements have been made for a 
conference between representatives of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Anthropological 
Institute, and the Folk-lore Society, in order 
to discuss the possibility of making an ethno¬ 
graphic survey of the British Isles, and of 
ascertaining the anthropometric, archaeo¬ 
logical, and customary traces of the various 
peoples that have inhabited them. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immedi¬ 
ately a second volume of Prof. Weismann’s 
work on Heredity and Kindred Biological 
Problems. It contains four essays, of which 
the first deals with degeneration, and clearly 
shows, by abundant illustrations, that it has 
resulted from panmixia, or the cessation of 
natural selection. The second is an attempt to 
explain the development of the art of music, 
ana to show that the hereditary transmission 
of the results of practice is quite unnecessary 
in order to account for its rise. The third 
contains a reply to certain objections urged by 
Prof. Vines. It will be useful in giving clearer 
expression to the ideas on the death of multi¬ 
cellular beings and the immortality of the uni¬ 
cellular. The fourth and last essay is by far 
the longest and most important. It deals with 
the essential significance of sexual reproduction 
and conjugation, &c., as inferred from the 
results of the most recent researches. Prof. 
Weismann’s older views on these subjects 
(especially concerning the polar bodies) nave 
been modified, and in part abandoned. The 
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immortality of unicellular beings, and the 
question of the transmission of acquired 
characters by them, are also discussed in detail 
with reference to recent observations. 

The Physiology of the Invertebrates. By A. B. 
Griffiths. (Reeve.) Dr. Griffiths, of Edgbas- 
ton, who is well known for his own original 
work in physiological chemistry, has here com¬ 
piled an exhaustive account of the present 
state of our knowledge in one large field of 
research—the physiology of invertebrate 
animals. The first chapter contains definitions 
and classifications; the second a summary of 
the most recent views as to the chemistry of 
protoplasm; then follow chapters describing 
the several functions — digeston, absorption, 
circulation, respiration, secretion and excretion, 
the nervous system, organs of special sense, of 
locomotion, and of reproduction—in all the 
various orders. The volume is fairly illustrated, 
and concludes with two indexes—of authorities 
quoted, and of subjects. 

“ Constable's Oriental Miscellany.”— 
Vol. II. Popular Readings in Science. By John 
Gall and David Robertson. (Westminster: 
Archibald Constable & Co.) It is hardly to 
be expected that this second volume of 
“Constable’s Oriental Miscellany” will meet 
with s uch universal acclamation as the first 
volume, which consisted of Bernier's Travels. 
But when rightly considered, it equally shows 
the thoroughness with which the publishers 
have thrown themselves into the enterprise. As 
pointed out in the Introduction, the supreme 
need of education in India is the popularisation 
of science. Instruction in literature has 
achieved its utmost in producing a generation 
of native graduates, thoroughly qualified for 
government service or for the bar. . What 
remains is to divert the superabundant literary 
cleverness into the channels of the practical 
arts and sciences. Who can say what economic 
revolution might not result from the marriage 
of science and industry under a tropical 
climate ? It is with this object that the two 
compilers of this book, who have both had 
experience as teachers in oriental colleges, have 
deliberately set to work to interest Indian 
students in the marvels of modern discovery. 
They do not profess to cover the entire field, 
but have selected such subjects as are most 
calculated to impress the native imagination. 
Beginning with meteorology, which is of such 
supreme importance for tropical agriculture, 
they pass on to explain the principles of 
natural selection, the evolutionary theories in 
chemistry of Crookes and Mendeleef, the 
doctrine of conservation of energy, the achieve¬ 
ments of spectrum analysis, and the bacterio¬ 
logical researches of Pasteur and Koch. 
Electricity alone seems to be ignored. At the 
end is a useful glossary and a sufficient index ; 
and all the other appointments of the volume 
are such as the publishers have led us to 
expect. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Db. Wilfred P. Mustard, Professor of 
Latin in Colorado College, has reprinted from 
Colorado College Studies his doctor’s disserta¬ 
tion, at Johns Hopkins University, upon “ The 
Etymologies in the Servian Commentary to 
Vergil.” After summarising the principal 
characteristics of Servius as an etymologist, he 
deals specially with the following questions:— 

(1) the older authors from whom Servius bor¬ 
rowed, of whom Varro is of course the chief; 

( 2 ) a collection of all the false and popular 
etymologies of Servius which may be confi¬ 
dently rejected, with a reference to the place 
where similar derivations may be found in 
ancient authors; and (3) a list of his etymologies 
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of proper names. We may add that this 
learned, though by no means exhaustive, dis¬ 
sertation is printed at Colorado Springs—a 
place which to our ears has very different 
associations in literature. 

Some four years ago, Mr. J. H. Wright read a 
paper upon “The Date of Cylon ” before the 
American Philological Association. In 1890, he 
rewrote it for publication in Harvard Studies. 
He has now revised it again, in the light of the 
information derived from the discovery of the 
'A9 t)hL»i> noAirtfa. The chief point of Mr. 
Wright’s contention has always been in favour 
of a pre-Draconian date for Cylon—not later 
than 624, and perhaps as early as 636 B.c.—and 
here he may fairly claim the new “ Aristotle ” 
as a witness on his side. In addition, the 
entire course of constitutional history at Athens 
before the time of Peisiatratus is subjected to a 
very careful examination. The notes are 
abundant, and there are two indexes. 

We have received Part. III. of Dialect Notes, 

f lublished by the American Dialect Society 
Boston : Cushing), which consists mainly of a 
paper on the dialect spoken at Ithaca, Hew 
York, by Mr. O. F. Emerson, instructor in 
English at Cornell University. Historically, 
Ithaca was colonised from New England in the 
early years of the present century, the majority 
of the settlers coming from Connecticut; the 
foreign element in the population is small. 
Since it lies away from the main lines of rail¬ 
way, it represents linguistically a speech- 
island in the truest sense, except in bo far as the 
people have been influenced by the schools. 
Mr. Emerson has subjected the language of the 
common people to a most thorough phonological 
examination, with the result of proving that 
Q) it represents, in comparison with standard 
English, a dialect of the eighteenth century, 
with certain peculiarities usually attributed to 
the seventeenth century; (2) this arrested 
development is due to emigration and separa¬ 
tion from the mother country; (3) its pre¬ 
decessor is probably to be found in the dialect 
of the Eastern Counties of England, as given 
by A. J. Ellis. We gather from the report of 
the secretary that the American Dialect Society 
numbers about 170 members, with Prof. J. M. 
Hart, of Cornell, as president; and that, 
though it is hampered by lack of funds, some¬ 
thing has been accomplished towards forming 
a collection of “ Contributions to the Vocabulary 
of New England.” The name and address of 
the secretary are—Edward 8 . Sheldon, 27, 
Hurlbut-street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Historical.—( Thursday , May 19.) 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. Montagu Burrows read a paper on “ The 
Publication of the Gascon Rolls by the British 
and French Governments considered as a New 
Element in English History,’’ in the course of 
which he traced the history of the several attempts 
to publish the contents of these valuable enrol¬ 
ments, from Carte's Catalogue to the edition 
undertaken by the late M. Michel and continued 
on a still larger scale by M. B 6 mont. The 
historical importance of the Gascon Rolls was also 
fully explained in the paper, and Prof. Burrows 
was able to speak from experience of their value 
for genealogical purposes.—Mr. Hubert Hall 
described the Gascon Rolls as a series of Colonial 
despatches, and pointed out the sources of informa¬ 
tion which existed for the social history of the 
English colony in the shape of original petitions, 
correspondence, and other State papers. — Mr. 
H. E. Malden made a suggestion as to the 
influence which a native “ parliament” may have 
exercised over the younger Simon de Montfort 
during his reform of the English administration. 


Socisty of Historical Throlooy. 

Tub annual meeting was held at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, on Thursday, May 26. In the afternoon 
Principal Fairbaim delivered an address on “ The 
Application of the Principle of Development to the 
Study of Theology.”—A paper was read by Prof. 
W. H. Bennett on “ The Episode concerning the 
Transjordanic Tribes in Joshua xxii. 9-34,” in 
which it was argued that the narrative cannot 
be a mere composition of a late redactor: (1) 
Because it is written with a living interest in the 
claims of a unique sanctuary, which would have 
been superfluous and impossible in the later post- 
exilic tunes. (2) The use in several verses of 
Reuben and Gad without Manasseh is in complete 
agreement with the older source*, according to 
which Eastern Manasseh originated in a migratioa 
from the West after the Conquest (rf. Well hausen, 
Budde, Ac.). Henoe the present section is an 
edition of an older narrative, and cannot be very 
late. It cannot, however, be Deuteronomic, on 
account of the extreme paucity of expressions of 
Deuteronomic character {cf. Hollenberg). It 
cannot be P‘, on account of the strong controversial 
interest in a single sanctuaiy. From points of 
contact with the Law of Holiness, which is also 
interested in a single sanctuary, it would seem that 
the editor of Josh. xxii. belongs to the same circle 
as the editor of the Law of Holiness. Probably, 
however, a later redactor has given additional 
touches in the style of P’. The features of the 
original story will be: (1) Reuben and Gad with¬ 
out Manasseh; a casual reader added twice 
“ children of Manasseh ” ; a more careful reviser 
familiar with the Deuteronomic formula, “ the 
half-tribe ( shebhet ) of Manasseh,” added this 
elsewhere, but finding Manasseh already added in 
two instances, was thrown off his guard, and did 
not complete his revision. (2) It was not neces¬ 
sarily connected with the return from the Con¬ 
quest. (3) The absence of Joshua is original. 
(4) So is the attitude of mutual distrust. (5) Also 
the altar, which obviously suggested the later 
expansion of the stoiy. The part the altar played 
in the original story is difficult to determine; 
analogy would suggest that it was the monument 
of an event or the record and pledge of an agree¬ 
ment, but in this particular section it seems to 
have been the cause of difficulty between East and 
West. Might it be possible to reconstruct the 
story thus (somewhat differently from Dillmann) 1 
A'monument afterwards called “ Galeed,” “ Heap 
of Witness ” (so Dillmann), was said to have been 
the cause of disagreement between East and West; 
its erection on the border of the Western tribes 
seemed an encroachment on their territorial rights. 
They prepared to resent this bv war, but were 
appeased by the representation that its proximity 
to Western Israel merely indicated the claim of 
the Eastern Tribes to a share in the protecting 
care of Jehovah, who was regarded as peculiarly 
interested in Western Palestine. The absence of 
Joshua and of any point of contact with chap, 
xxiv. are conclusive against E’s authorship of this 
original story; while the hostile attitude of 
East and West would suggest a source con¬ 
nected with J and the southern kingdom. 
Prof. Cheyne, Prof. Whitehouse, and Prof. 
Francis Brown took part in the discussion.— 
A note on “ Exodus iii. 14” was read by Mr. J. 
E. Carpenter, the object of which was to suggest 
the probability that the verse was a later addition 
to the older Elohistic narrative, two answers being 

S ’ver in w. 14 and 15 to the question of Moses 
v. 13, both introduced by the same formula. 
For the editorial connexion by the word 'odh 
“again”; cf. Gen. xxxv. 9,and xxii. 15 {shenith). 
If the passage had its origin in a later attempt to 
explain the divine name Yabfveh, it would he 
easier to give to the famous formula the senee of 
actuality which seems to be implied in the 
tradition of Palestinian exegesis.—At the evening 
session a note on “ Medieval Theology ” was read 
by the Rev. H. A. Rashdall, who called attention 
to the eleventh century discussions as to the 
limitation of knowledge in Jesus Christ. The 
tendency to deny any such limitation he attributed 
to the influence of the “ Nihilianism ” of Abelard 
and Peter the Lombard, and to the want of 
historical knowledge, historical imagination, and 
of the critical spirit, characteristic of the medieval 
mind. With the failure of the Scholastics to deal 
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ratisfactorily with this problem, he contrasted 
their success in dealing with the purely specula¬ 
tive problem ot the Trinity, in respect of which 
the Church ultimately accepted in essentials the 
highly philosophical position of Abelard. Mr. 
Bashdall concluded by suggesting that the 
doctrine of a limitation of knowledge in the 
Incarnate Son now revived by the authors of 
Lux Mundi must lead to renewed attention to the 
wider question of the Trinity, and expressed a 
hope that the Scholastic doctrine which differed 
widely from the virtual Tritheism of popular 
orthodoxy might ere long be restated in the 
language of modem thought. Remarks were 
made by the President, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 
Mr. R. L. Poole, and Mr. Wicksteed.—A 
paper on “ The Religions Idealism of the 
Purgatorio of Dante,” communicated by the Rev. 
D. P. Jacks, was read by the hon. secretary. 
Premising that the utmost care must be taken to 
discriminate between what the author meant and 
what he ttiggedt, the writer a farmed that the 
helpfulness of Dante is at its greatest when he is 
somewhat freely read in the light of modem ideas. 
In setting forth the medieval view, he shows us its 
limitations; and while representing the contrasts 
between flesh and spirit, church and world, this 
life and the next, as irreconcilable, he creates 
forms such as the Monnt of Purgatory, and the 
person of Beatrice, in which they are actually 
reconciled. In purgatory Dante had a twofold 
interest. Undoubtedly he regards it as an 
actual state of the repentant soul after death. 
But no less clearly is purgatory a name for a, 
moral process of the present life. The mountain 
of purification may be taken to represent the 
actual world of humanity; and the journey of 
Dante may symbolize the moral' education of the 
Individual soul, or it may stand for the moral 
progress of the race through successive phases of 
civilisation. From this point of view the writer 
discussed Dante’s conception ot freewill and the 
part played by Virgil as the symbol of man’s 
higher reason, the perfect freedom attained in the 
Earthly Paradise being very different from current 
notions of free choice. The meeting with 
Beatrice, who typifies the illuminating principle, 
showed that illumination came as the crown and 
reward of moral conquest, and the whole episode 
was a comment on the text that they shall know 
of the doctrine who do the will of Qod. But if 
the symbolism was read as declaring that reason 
leads to faith, it must be remembered that to Dante 
the truths of faith were separated from those of 
the reason and beyond her ken, while for us the 
truths of faith are the highest of the truths of the 
reason, and there is no opposition between the 
two. The paper concluded with some remarks on 
the way in which the beauty of the Divine Comedy 
multipfei its inner significance, for a perfect 
creation remains for ever a subtle provocation to 
our deeper selves. 

Bbownino Society. —( Friday, May 27.) 

H. Bcxton Forman, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mi. Triggs, of Minnesota, on 
Browning’s relation to democracy and to the New 
World, including a comparison with Walt 
Whitman. Democracy was regarded in its 
spiritual significance, being defined, on the one 
hand, as opportunity for the development of 
personality, and, on the other hand, as a process of 
federation. The paper, treating the poets from 
the standpoint ot life, followed tills two-fold 
argument. Hr. Triggs took as his premiss that 
he best serves the state who ministers to 
personality. Considering a few democratic types 
in the literature of America, Emerson was said to 
be an eman cipa tor with reference to the individual, 
Lowell and Whitman solving the problem of unity. 
Whitman was chosen as the standard of criticism, 
because most completely representingthe democratic 
sentiment. Whitman’s significance was chiefly 
prophetical, though maintaining intimate relations 
with the literature of the past, the direct connexion 
in the Old World being with William Blake. 
Whitman’s determining quality was emotional; in 
philosophy he was an idealist; the conclusions of 
science formed the basis of his work; as an artist 
he was the successor in America of the romanticism 
which has informed the art of Europe for a century. 
The points of contact between Browning and 


Whitman was shown in metaphysical and scientific 
aspects. To illustrate the identity of the 
emotional content of their art and of their 
psychical method, Richard Wagner was intro¬ 
duced as a more conscious representative of 
similar principles. The scope of the comparison 
between Browning and Whitman was conveyed 
in the following conclusion:—“In the foregoing 
estimate emphasis has been laid upon the chief 
points of likeness. The poets’ message to demo¬ 
cracy, though unlike in statement, is singularly 
alike iu its essential principles: alike in the stress 
laid upon the value and dignity of personality, 
man or woman, each one created different for a 
purpose, given his own centre and own govern¬ 
ment, equal only in the sight of Ood; alike in 
regarding the soul as the end of the evolution of 
nature, higher therefore than animals and trees, 
appointed to progress beyond them to the goal of 
Infinite Spirit; alike in recognizing, not scorning, 
the uses of the body and the world in which the 
body must exist; alike in their faith in the present 
and their hope in the future—this for the sake 
of individuality; alike, to continue, in their 
message, high over all, of love, love the greatest 
good and the supreme principle of the world, 
willing therefore to give emotion, not the intellect 
alone, its way iu shaping their verse—this for the 
sake of unity.” Browning was declared to be the 
poet of the very emancipative idea, which 
explained the extent of his influence in the New 
World. 

Philological.— ( Friday, June 3.) 

The Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, vice-president, in 
the chair.—The Rev. Prof. Skeat read a paper on 
“ Oawain and the Grene Knight, &c.” The 
following words are insufficiently explained in the 
glossaries, and are, for the most part, omitted in 
the dictionaries by Miitzner and Stratmann: 
Paleit, palayt, in Chaucer's Boethius, and Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, 764, is not a single pale, 
nor is it the plural of pale, but it is a palisade or 
stockade (O.F. palis, paleit). In Gawain, 764, 
pyked is “ spiked,” palayt is “ stockade,” and 
pyned is for pynned, ‘ ‘ penned,’ ’ or fastened together 
tightly. In the same, 960, trcictcd is “ variegated ” 
(see tresgeler in Burguy). In the same, 1859, thulgcd 
is not the same as tholed, but represents the pp. 
of A.8. thyldgian, to bear patiently. Kara, 1. 1431, 
is not “rock,” but “marsh,” as in Stratmann; 
hence aker, in 1. 1421, is not “ field,” but a kcr— 
l.e., a marsh. Tending phould be feeding ; entered 
in Stratmann under laceling, and hard to find. In 
the Pearl, 320, keve means “ to sink,” from Ioel. 
krfja. (This is due to Mr. Gollancz ) In the same, 
980, kered indicates that the brook dipped down, as 
it were. In the same, 931, Mr. Gollancz now 
explains gele by " tarry ” ; from A.S. g&lan, which 
is right. In Allit. Poems, B. 40, clutte trcuhet is 
“ clouted rags ” ; see New E. Diet, s.v. clutte, and 
cf. E. troth , Swed. Irator. In B. 41, totez means 
“extremities”; Low G. tote, a peak; it has 
nothing to do with “toes.” In B. 48, in talk ne 
in tuch means “ in tale nor in touch,” in word nor 
deed. In B. 1075, abot is for a tot, a boose, a cow- 
stall. This quotation for boote is older than that in 
the New E. Diet. In B. 1383, and Gawain, 795, 
Iroehed means “ pinnacled ” ; lit. furnished with 
tines (tee troche in Cotgrave). In B. 889, tayt is 
“ joy” (see Stratmann). In B. 1405, bredet means 
“ roast meats,” not “broad.” In Allit. Poems, 
C. 325, thaccet is for the aeert, the attack. In 
C. 506, the i in tipen is long, not short, as in 
Stratmann; cf. Lincoln, tipe, to tip over, as if from 
a strong verb *tlpan. In C. 513, the tide of a 
ladder Is not a rung, but one of the upright 

S ieces (see Ancren Riwle, 354): it is the ttayre that 
i the rung. Many other words were explained in 
Weber’s King Alisaunder, as /notted, fadding, 
lauen, tnatnel (error tot matuel '), oiam, quemet, 
dyvour, temet, unkek (for unlck) ; and in the Allit. 
Morte Arthurs, as pechelgnc, lorayn, hope, gettenand, 
himland, laye, eynee (for eyuet, eaves, according to 
Mr. Bradley), feraunt, harraumte, pitane, machet. 
The paper also included new notes on some words 
in Chaucer’s Boethius and in the Romaunt of the 
Rose, &c.—The Rev. Dr. R. Morris and Mr. 8. A. 
Schrumpf were appointed delegates to represent 
the society at the forthcoming International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists in London in September 
next. 


FINE ART. 


Prehistoric America. Vol. II., Emblematic 
Mounds and Animal Effigies. By Stephen 
D. Peet. (Chicago : “ American Anti¬ 
quarian ” Office.) 

Considering that the artistic instinct usually 
finds its first expression in rudely imitating 
animal forms, it is curious that among the 
numerous mound-making peoples of the 
globe only one group of tribes should hare 
seriously devoted themselves to the con¬ 
struction of Animal or Effigy Mounds. The 
interesting monuments thus denominated by 
American antiquaries are not found in the 
Old World; in the New World they are 
confined to the valleys of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, and are most numerous in 
Wisconsin. A few isolated examples were 
noticed in the last century, but the great 
mass of them were only discovered in the 
course of surveying the mineral districts of 
the above-named State between fifty and 
sixty years ago. The scientific world 
received the news with a certain incredulity. 
An eminent historian pronounced them to 
be merely natural excrescences on the 
soil, bearing only an accidental re¬ 
semblance to the creatures which they 
were thought to represent. Quite recently 
a prominent geologist, perfectly familiar 
with the mounds, told Mr. Peet that he 
could not recognise any animal resemblances 
in the effigies. “ Possibly,” Mr. Peet 
mildly remarks, “this was owing to the 
lack of familiarity with the animals. It 
may, however, have been owing to the lack 
of imagination.” The first impression which 
Mr. Peet’s diagrams make on the reader is 
favourable to the judgment of the pro¬ 
minent geologist; and when we go on to 
find Mr. Peet insisting on their picturesque¬ 
ness and fidelity to nature, we are tempted 
to set him down as a monomaniac. The 
three most frequently recurring types at 
first sight recall nothing in nature, and 
remind us rather of an eccentric butcher’s 
knife or cutlass, of a common door-scraper, 
or perhaps the handle of a broken flat-iron, 
and of a navigator’s pick, than of anything 
else in the realm of art; while a fourth 
type, which is something like a pair of 
scissors, fairly baffles Mr. Peet himself. 

A careful study of the figures, neverthe¬ 
less, with the aid of Mr. Peet’s extremely 
well-reasoned though unpretentious com¬ 
mentary, leaves upon the mind no doubt 
that his conclusions are substantially correct. 
The pick-shaped figures, erroneously 
supposed by Dr. Increase A. Lapham, who 
first investigated the Animal Mounds, to be 
crosses, and to prove that the mound-build¬ 
ing Indians were of European origin, un¬ 
doubtedly represent birds on the wing. 
Mr. Peet analyses the various types of these 
with great acuteness, and, so far as we can 
judge, with complete success. Birds of 

E rey can be separated from the rest with 
ttle difficulty, and the hawk is distinguished 
from the eagle by his forked tail. A very 
long neck and a short body mark the wild 
goose; while the duck has a short neck 
and a thick, strong wing (fig. 48). The 
wings of the swallow are marked by a 
peculiar sharpness, and it is not always 
easy to distinguish this bird from the 
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night-hawk. Other peculiarities enable 
Mr. Peet to identify the pigeon and 
the prairie-hen; and the owl is at once 
recognised by its horns (fig. 49). The pro¬ 
portion between the wings and the body 
generally suffices to determine the species. 
“Itis remarkable,” says Mr. Peet, “how 
accurately the proportions were observed. 
It would seem almost as if measurements 
had been made, and that effigies were 
erected from a scale of inches.” When we 
consider that the wings sometimes cover a 
space of 1000 feet, it is manifest that not 
only an immense amount of labour but 
also a certain degree of geometrical skill 
was necessary to the construction of these 
figures; in both respects, indeed, they are 
quite as remarkable as the great circles, 
squares, and parallel mounds which exist 
at Newark, Chillicothe, and many other 
parts of tifie same district. The Animal 
Mounds are probably the last expression of 
the ideas of their builders, who perhaps 
began by mounding-up their maize-plants, 
went on to erect mounds on which to place 
their huts, constructed mounds round their 
villages, and ultimately imitated by the 
same means the creatures by which they 
were surrounded. 

Mr. Feet’s identification of the various 
species of quadrupeds is less complete; 
but, with the aid of his explanations, we 
are enabled to recognise the bear, panther, 
wolf,fox,lynx, otter,coon,and weasel,among 
animals of prey, while the list of those that 
are preyed upon includes the buffalo, moose, 
elk, and smaller deer, skunk, beaver, 
rabbit, squirrel, and wood-chuck. Turtles 
or tortoises, lizards, frogs, snakes, and fishes 
are also oommon. The outlines are mostly 
conventional, and not in general easy of 
recognition until they are explained ; but a 
child could not fail to understand the 
spirited group (p. 76) representing two bears 
pursuing a deer, and the skunk discovered 
by the author between Horicon and May- 
ville is delightfully natural and graceful 
(p. 310). Often, as might be expected, the 
mounds have suffered from the action of the 
plough, the thrifty farmer being laudably 
anxious to level them with the surrounding 
surface; and in many instances the difficulty 
of identifying the figures is partly due to a 
want of skill in laying them out. Hence 
it happens that there are some of which 
all that can safely be said is that they 
represent quadrupeds; of one group Mr. 
Peet frankly admits that he cannot pre¬ 
tend to say whether they are bears, 
buffalos, or wild cats. A wit defines an 
“ impressionist ” picture as one that gives 
the impression of being intended for a 
water-spaniel, until it is found by reference 
to the catalogue that it is intended for a 
cow. There were impressionists, apparently, 
even among the mound-artists; and al¬ 
though great progress in deciphering has 
been made since the reckless guess-work of 
Dr. Lapham, who mistook rabbits for elks, 

C thers for lizards, and a preposterously 
je snail or slug for the heraldic dragon 
of 'the Old World, there still remains a 
considerable margin of uncertainty for future 
investigators to remove or diminish. Mr. 
Peet himself is not free from occasional 
vacillation. For instance, the so-called 


Big Elephant Mound, Mr. Jared Warner’s 
drawing of which startled the world in the 
Smithsonian Beport for 1872, was thought 
to prove that the mound-makers were 
contemporary with the mastodon, though 
sceptical persons always suspected that the 
outline had in some way been tampered 
with. Mr. Poet’s observations on the spot 
show that the supposed proboscis merely 
represents a washing away of the sandy 
sou, assisted, perhaps, by the process of 
levelling down with the plough; he has, 
moreover, ascertained that the figure once 
possessed the peculiar protuberance denoting 
horns, which distinguishes the figures of 
ruminant animals. At p. 26, and again at 
p. 264, Mr. Peet expresses the opinion, 
which will probably commend itself to the 
reader, that the big elephant is in fact a 
buffalo; later on in his book, however, he 
leans to the belief that it really represents 
a gigantic moose, or possibly a stag (p. 302). 
In exploring the elephant effigy Mr. Peet 
discovered, as he thought, another probos¬ 
cidian ; for a while, it seems, he congratu¬ 
lated himself on having this time found a 
real mastodon, instead of a buffalo in 
disguise. 

“ But by simply reversing the figure,” he 
explains, “it was easily seen that the figure 
was that of some other animal, probably a coon, 
though the tail does resemble the tusk of the 
mastodon. This shows how easily one can be 
mistaken, especially if he has a theory to carry 
out.” 

In labelling his diagram “Mastodon or 
Coon (?),” Mr. Peet is probably indulging 
in a dry jest at the expense of the late 
Dr. Lapha.n, Mr. Jared Warner, and others, 
including our compatriot Dr. Phene, who 
thought he traced not only the elephant or 
mastodon, but the camel also, among the 
mound-animals. For Mr. Peet’s knowledge 
of the general bearings of his subjoct is too 
extensive to permit us for a moment to 
suppose that he really thinks it possible 
that the mound-makers were contemporaries 
of the mastodon. 

The first clue to the meaning of the 
Animal Mounds was probably furnished by 
certain remarkable examples, such as the 
Great Serpent Mound in Adams County, 
Ohio, and the Alligator Mound at Granville 
in the same State. The religious purpose 
of such monuments, solitary erections on 
very prominent hills, cannot be mistaken. 
The same may be said of the Lizard Mound 
on the bluff at Beloit, the Turtle Mound at 
Great Bend, and the extremely curious 
series of figures which crowns the ridge 
between Lakes Wingra and Monona, near 
Madison City. The immense labour ex¬ 
pended on the construction of these works 
precludes the supposition that they merely 
represent the pastime of idle savages. We 
may safely infer from the enormous em¬ 
bankments which mark the sites of Indian 
villages, and the extensive corn-hills or 
“ garden-beds ” by which these are sur¬ 
rounded, that the mound-makers relied to 
some extent upon agriculture for sub¬ 
sistence, though hunting and fishing were 
still their main pursuits. The advance of 
man is ge orally marked by increasing 
precision in his conceptions of the invisible 
beings by whom he believes himself to be 


surrounded, and whom he considers to be 
able to exercise a favourable influence over 
his fortunes in relation to food-supply. 
These powerful beings, by a process of 
reasoning which is easily explained, he 
identifies with the ancestors of the animals 
which he finds around him. Probably he 
limits this identification in the first place to 
a few prominent ones; in the end he extends 
it to all, because he is afraid of giving 
offence by omitting any. The more con¬ 
spicuous hill-tops are generally considered 
to be the favourite haunts of these 
beings. Sometimes the object of worship 
has been suggested by the peculiarities 
of the site. Thus the sinuous ridge, on 
which the Great Serpent of Ohio stretches 
his unwieldy length for nearly a quarter of 
a mile, probably suggested the serpent as 
the symbol of tne spirit which haunted it. 
Similarly, Mr. Peet thinks, the form of a 
lizard was originally traced in the natural 
summit of the bluff of Beloit. The majority, 
however, of the mounds are less obvious to 
the explorer, being placed within or near to 
the actual haunts of the creatures which 
they represent. Buffalos, for instance, graze 
on prairies; and buffalo mounds are mainly 
found in prairie regions. Moose mounds, on 
the other hand, occur in the midst of the 
forest, especially where the high bluffs are 
broken by the deep gullies in which these 
creatures feed. Mounds representingfish and 
amphibious animals must be looked for on 
the shores of lakes. Often the animal 
effigies are found in oonnexion with long 
artificial banks,which can be traced for miles, 
and were evidently constructed as game- 
drives, and with others of a different type, 
which are thought to have served as hunting- 
screens. The figures of eatable animals 
were doubtless considered to promote the 
abundance of the various species of game in 
their usual haunts; while those in the forms 
of predatory animals, among which the 
panther is the most frequent, represented 
the spirits which imparted strength and 
swiftness to the hunter and sped the flint - 
topped arrow which he launched from 
behind his hunting-screen. Lastly, the 
so-called Man Mounds, which are somewhat 
rare, appear to represent ancestors, or, 
perhaps, great spirits to which the human 
shape bad come to be attributed. Mr. Peet, 
on grounds which seem plausible, thinks 
that the Animal Mounds were chiefly the 
work of the Dacota branch of the Sioux 
nation. To this we may add that the 
Dacota name for great spirits or gods is 
Wakautanka (tcakan = spirit, tanka = 
great). The former word has a curious 
but purely accidental resemblance to the 
wora huaca, which denoted similar objects 
of worship in the Quichua of Peru. The 
resemblances which have been traced by 
philologists of a certain school between a 
few Dacota words and corresponding terms 
from the Turanian languages of the Old 
World are equally devoid of significance. 

E. J. Payne. 
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THE SALONS. 
hi. 

Ik the last volume of his Journal, M. Edmond 
de Goncourt notes the paradoxical fact that 
the present school of French military painters 
is the outcome of the disasters of the war of 
1870. While in the days of her glory, France 
only possessed one military painter of talent— 
Vemet, and later, but of less importance, 
Baffet; at that time (1882), the peintres de 
botanies were sufficiently numerous to be able 
to organise an exhibition composed exclu¬ 
sively of their works. During the last 
decade there has been a gradual falling off in 
the number of military pictures. At the 
Champs Elysces this year there are very few; 
while only one—M.Binet’s panel “ Sailors during 
the Siege of Paris ”—figures at the Champs de 
Mars. 

M. Detaille still retains his rank of the best 
“ peintre de guerre” since the death of de 
Neuville; and his contribution to this year’s 
Salon, “The Sortie of the Garrison of 
Huninguen, August 20, 1815,” is the most 
elaborate composition he has vet produced. 
The marching out of the heroic little garrison 
with the honours of war, the meeting of 
General Barbas Barbanegre and the Austrian 
Archduke, the attitude of the Austrian soldiers 
and the various incidents of the surrender, are 
painted with consummate art: every detail is 
exact to a gaiter and a button, as befits the 
work of a pupil of Meissonier. In quite 
another style is M. Clairin’s brilliant genre 
picture, “ Encampment of a Detachment of 
the Army of the Republic before the Ducal 
Palace at Venice.” A squad of sunburnt, 
ragged, hungry soldiers of the celebrated 
Arinee d’ltalie are engaged in repairing their 
tattered uniforms and soleless boots, preparing 
an al fresco repast, and flirting with the girls 
who have come to sell vegetables, poultry, and 
flowers; on a large heap of straw lie a group 
of wounded, guarded by am old dur a cuire who, 
musket in hand, bars the way to a number of 
gaily-dreesed young Venetians. The soene is 
depicted with esprit and in the gayest colours; 
the contrast offered by the appearance of the 
French soldiery and that of the Italian on¬ 
lookers reminds one strongly of Stendhal’s 
amusing description of the arrival of Bonaparte’s 
army at Milan (1796) in La Chartreuse de Parme. 
In the same room a striking contrast is to be 
found in “The Funeral of a Chief; Age of 
Iron,” by M. Cormon. On the summit of a 
lofty funeral pile the dead chieftain lies on the 
back of his living charger, which is secured by 
ropes to a stake; the pyre has just been set 
light to. round its base crowd the warriors, 
women, and children of the tribe, yelling, 
crying, and dancing like demons. However 
curious in its details of the manners and 
customs of our remote ancestors, this picture is 
not to be compared to M. Connon’s first 
and best attempt at illustrating pre-historio 
events; “ L’Age de Pierre,” now in the 
Luxembourg. M. Fritel’s huge canvas, “ The 
Conquerors,” is a very suggestive work. 
Through a dark, mountain-bound valley the 
world-victors wend their way silently; in the 
front ride Alexander, Attila, Caesar, Napoleon, 
followed by the other gTeat warriors of 
antiquity and modern times, all stern of aspect 
and impassible, regardless of the double row 
of corpses which lie rigid on each side of the 
long road ; on they march, gazing straight 
before them—following destiny, indifferent to 
humanity. Mr. Henri Martin, who exhibited 
last year u very interesting symbolical picture 
of the various chimeras that men follow in search 
of happiness, has repeated the experiment— 
“Man between Vice and Virtue” ("II suivit 
la Vertu, qui Ini sembla plus Wle,” de 
Musset); but the five strangely-attired nymphs 


who personify Vice in its various forms are so 
extremely ill-favoured that one cannot see any 
merit in the painter’s hero giving the prefer¬ 
ence to Virtue, though she also is far from 
attractive. 

M. Bompard’s “ La Diffa ” and “ Date¬ 
gathering in the Oasis of Chatma ” are 
pictures of Arab life, glowing with sunlight 
and colour. Mr. Clarke, an American artist, 
has sent a curious scene, “ The Night Market 
in Morocco ”; and Mr. Edwin Weeks, also 
an American, whose pictures of Indian bazaar 
life are so cleverly rendered, contributes “ A 
Fakir’s Fnneral at Benares.” I can but allude 
to M. Tattegrain’s historical reconstitution of 
Paris in the fifteenth century, “The Entry of 
Louis XI. into Paris in August, 1461,” a 
scene of strange pageantry, full of curious 
details; to M. Colhn’s nymphs disporting 
themselves on the sea-shore; and to M. 
Flameng’s delightful triptych “ Le Repos en 
Egypt®. 

In sculpture, the Salon of the Champs- 
Klysees still maintains its superiority, and the 
show of marbles and casts in the garden is as 
varied as it is excellent. M. Gerome’s groups 
in tinted marble and bronze, already alluded 
to, form the principal attraction for those who 
delight in sensationalism, but there are other 
works superior from an artistic point of view; 
for instance, M. Mei-cie's fine female figure, in 
marble, entitled “Le Regret,” intended for 
the tomb of Cabanet; ana the same artist’s 
cast of a most energetic-looking William Tell 
in the act of bending his crossbow. M. 
Barren's “Matho and Salammbo,” a tinted 
marble group, is beautifully modelled and full 
of voluptuous abandon, offering a favourable 
contrast to M. Gerome’s group of “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” M. Roulleau exhibits a colossal 
las ter group of Joan of Arc, mounted on a 
ery charger galloping over the bodies of the 
defeated English; a very spirited composition, 
showing great technical skill, and of unusually 
large dimensions. “Joan of Arc, Prisoner,” 
by M. Barrias, a pretty, modest maiden, offers 
a remarkable contrast to M. Boulleau’s 
Amazon; the same artist exhibits a statue of 
the late Dr. Bicord, “en tenue de service,” 
lancet in hand. A beautiful specimen of the 
human form is M. Boucher’s marble “ Le 
Repos,” a perfectly-modelled nude girl reclin¬ 
ing in a graceful attitude on a low couch, 
probably the most exquisite work in the 
gallery. M. Puech’s “ L’Amour" is a pretty 
Cupid, lying on the ground, crushed under the 
weight of a bag of gold. For the tomb of the 
late Feyen-Perrin, M. Guilbert has modelled 
a picturesque Cancalaise, in the act of throwing 
flowers on the tomb of the artist who has so 
often depicted her and her fellow fishing-girls 
with such easy grace. In the words of the 
poet she seems to say : 

“ Pour son peintre poide, au front de la falalse, 

Le printemps qui renait fait pousser quelquea 
fleurs, 

Etla vierge aux yeux bleus, la blonde Cancalaise, 

Au tombeau du cher maitre les porte avec see 
pleurs.” 

M. Hannaux’ “ Phryne,” M. Potet’s “ Abel,” 
and other plaster-casts arc worthy of notice; 
likewise M. B. Puyvalle’s life-size statue of 
the late Cardinal Manning. M. Cain has sent 
a noble group of tigers; M. Gartet, “ A Bison 
attacked by a Tiger.” M. Laud’s grey marble 
“ Danish Hound,” gazing in wonder at a snail 
which is crawling round the ledge of a wooden 
bowl containing his dinner, is as clever as it is 
amusing. Curiously enough, much the same 
idea has been illustrated in M. Levasseur’s “ A 
Future Observer,” a baby crawling on all 
fours and watching with intense interest a snail 
in front of him. M. Lanz, the well-known 
Swiss sculptor, has sent a bronze statuette of 


Pestallozzi. M. Lambert’s statue of Louis 
Favre, the engineer of the St. Gothard tunnel, 
who died a few weeks before the termination 
of his great work, is to be plaoed at Chene- 
bourg, near Geneva, his birthplace. 

It is a curious fact that neither painters nor 
sculptors have yet been able to execute a work 
of noble and imposing appearance symbolical 
of the Republic. During the past twenty years 
valuable prizes have been offered by the Minister 
of Fine Arts and the Municipality for the 
purpose, yet the majority of the public monu¬ 
ments and statues erected in Paris have been 
neither pleasing, artistic, nor decorative, and 
the few allegorical figures and busts of the 
Republic which figure at the Champs Elysees 
this year fail to realise the ideal represen¬ 
tation of “La Bepublique Aimable” of which 
we hear so much and see so little. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


THE RICHARD FISHER PRINT SALE. 


We were unable, last week, to conclude our 
notice of the Fisher collection and of its dis¬ 
persion ; but following on the German Little 
Masters, of whose work we took note a fort¬ 
night ago, came works by Albert Diiror. They 
were very various in quality—some being bad 
and in bad condition; others not only rare, but 
of exceeding fineness. The great thing was 
the “Adam and Eve,” an impression of un¬ 
usual brilliance on paper with the oxhead 
water mark. It came from the Barnard, 
Maberly, and Hawkins collections, and fetched, 
on this occasion, £410. An impression of the 
“Nativity” fetched £49; and one of the 
“ Virgin suckling the Infant Christ” £46; a 
“ St. Hubert ” realised £48; a “ Melancholia ” 
—certainly not more than an average impres¬ 
sion—£39; the “Great Fortune,” £23; the 
“Knight of Death,” £100; the fine “Arms 
with the Cock,” £20; and the yet rarer “ Arms 
with the Skull,” £42. The latter was very 
inferior to the extraordinary impression in the 
Seymour H&den Sale. 

The Vandykes were not important enough to 
be worthy of chronicle. By Jacopo Francia, 
“ Christian Charity,” from the Wellesley collec¬ 
tion, sold for £62, and “ Lucretia ” for £100. 
The Claude etchings fetched but unimportant 
prices, and were, for the most part, of indiffer¬ 
ent quality. The impression of what is at all 
events an exquisite subject, the “ Bouvier,” 
realised £15; “ La Danse sous les Arbres,” £12 ; 
and a rather ineffective impression of “Cattle 
going home in stormy weather ”—to give it its 
English name—£5 5s. The only very import¬ 
ant Lukas van Leyden was “ The Best in 
Egypt ”; this fetched £94. By Girolamo 
Mocelto, the very rare “ Baptism of Christ ”— 
from the Wellesley collection—fetched £124. 

Mr. Fisher was long known to be in possession 
of a fine and large set of those etchings by 
Adriaan van Ostade, indifferent impressions of 
which are rightly disregarded, for, in the case 
of Ostade, even more than in others, the 
interest is chiefly technical—a matter of work¬ 
manship rather than of subject. Really im¬ 
portant prices are of course but rarely paid for 
these little works, so homely in theme, yet so 
dainty in execution. At the Fisher Sale, au 
impression of “The Man and Woman con¬ 
versing ” realised £13. It was in the first state. 
“ The Quarrel with Drawn Knives ” fetched no 
less than £63, and was in a second state; the 
first state of “ A Woman Singing ” fetched 
£80; and even a fourth state of the delioate 
and engaging little plate of “ Hie Peasant 
paying his Beckoning,” realised £42. The 
prints of Marc Antonio, which, though at one 
time esteemed possibly below their merits, have 
surely lately been rather undervalued, were 
possessed by Mr, Fisher in great abundance, 
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and some of them fetched good prices. Thus, 
the “ Adam and Eve ”—which, like the best, 
though not the whole, of Marc Antonio’s work, 
is after Raphael—realised £30; the “Virgin 
lamenting,” £37 ; the “ Virgin suckling,” 
£100; the “ Holy Family tinder a Palm Tree,” 
£80; and the “ Lncretia,” with a splendid 
pedigree (from the Ottley, Sykes, Wellesley 
and Beck ford collections), £170. 

The collection of Rembrandt’s etchings con¬ 
tained both good and bad. We will exclude 
from our chronicle at all events the less 
important. A really fine impression of that 
delightful and poetic treatment of the master’s 
face known as “ Rembrandt leaning on a Stone 
Sill,” fetched £82; and nothing really im¬ 
portant occurred between that and the sale of 
the famous “ Hundred Guilder ”—a second 
state, in the finest possible condition. This 
noble impression realised £740. Afterwards 
came a good impression of the “ Three Trees,” 
which fetched £108; “A Landscape with a 
Cottage and Dutch Hay barn, £51; the “ Land¬ 
scape with the Ruined Tower,” £36; “The 
Cottage with White Pales,” £15; and “Rem¬ 
brandt’s Mill”—an impression of perhaps 
average quality—£24. “ Copjpenol,” the large 
plate, in the third state—sold for £25; and an 
impression of the fourth state of the “ Great 
Jewish Bride ”—from the Liphart collection— 
for £25. Towards the end of the sale, a splendid 
impression of Martin Schongauer’s “Death of 
the Virgin ”—the masterpiece probably of this 
engraver—realised £300. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The following exhibitions will open next week: 
a picture of Trafalgar, by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, 
ana a series of one hundred water-colour draw¬ 
ings of Devonshire, by Mr. H. B. Wimbush— 
both at the Fine Art Society’s; paintings and 
drawings of Venice, by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries; water-colour 
drawings, by members of the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society, at the Egyptian Hall; and a col¬ 
lection of pictures belonging to M. Coquelin 
Ain ft, at the Barbizon Gallery, Piccadilly. 

We may also mention that the annual ex¬ 
hibition of work done in classes of the Home 
Arts and Industries Association will be opened 
at the Albert Hall on Thursday next, June 16, 
and close on the following Monday. The ex¬ 
hibits include wood-carving, metal and leather 
work, pottery, baskets, hand-spun linen, &c. 
Demonstrations of some of the processes of 
manufacture will take place, at intervals, during 
the exhibition. 

The gallery for wrought iron work at the 
South Kensington Museum was rc-opened this 
week, after having been closed for re-arrange¬ 
ment. Among the new objects is an interest¬ 
ing series of domestic implements used in 
England during the eighteenth century—such 
as rush candle-holders, tobacco tongs, &c.— 
which have been collected and lent by Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. A Handbook on Decorative 
Iron Work, by Mr. Starkie Gardner, will shortly 
be published. 

Thursday, July 14, is the last day fixed for 
sending in works, at South Kensington, in 
•competition for the British Institution scholar¬ 
ships for 1892. 

The name of Mr. Norman Garstin must be 
added to the list of capable artists who are 
also capable writers. The first of his papers 
in the Art Journal on North-West Canada, 
called “ C-P-Itoilia,” is bright and interesting, 
“ Some English Shrines ” afford a good 
subject to Mr. Vernon Blackburn, and Mr. J. 
F. Boyes devotes one of his pleasant articles 
to the well-known collection of pictures in Sir 
John Pender’s house in Arlington-street. 


Mr. Robert Walker, of Easton Cottage, 

Freshwater, I.W., has printed a pamphlet, 
illustrated with eight plates, entitled Phoenicia 
in Freshwater. As some of our readers may 
know, Mr. Walker has been interesting himself 
during the past two or three years in the 
prehistoric antiquities of Freshwater, and 
has himself conducted some excavations on 
the spot. He believes that the objects found 
are Phoenician, and that they thus afford fresh 
evidence that the Isle of Wight was the ancient 
Ictis. But the question is involved in much 
greater difficulties than Mr. Walker seems 
to be aware of. 

M. Pierre de Vaismere, of Montpelier, a 
young archiviste-paUoyraphe of the Boole des 
Chartes, has made an interesting discovery 
which fixes the date and circumstances of the 
invention of milled as opposed to hammered 
coins. While examining the MSS. in the 
Bibliothftque Nationals, with a view to writing 

the life of Charles de Marillac, a French MUSIC, 

diplomatist of the sixteenth century, he found 

a series of letters throwing light upon this GERMAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

1 attontlvelytoth..to£. of tho 

$3; ”5,° *>•“. *i» 

-»“> *• “=> * 

3000 crowns. The earliest milled corns in “ . 

, -ci . „„ it,., moments m the music-drama: the bear which 
England date, we believe, from I 06 I; so that HinD , frip , ^ fjn «, a BAVB 



the secret was not very long preserved. 


THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 

THE French plays at the Opera Comique have 
this week collapsed altogether, owing to some 
disputes, both unseemly and inconvenient, 
between M. Meyer—who has often had to do 


moments in the music-drama : the bear which 
Siegfried brings back to the cave frightens 
Mime, but makes the audience smile, and the 
dragon is a cleverly constructed but ridiculous 
monster. There are also moments in which 
the dramatic action halts; and as the work is a 
long one these are to be regretted. But so 
great is the conception of the drama, and so 
powerful the music, that the ungainly animals 
have little power to harm, and any weaknesses 
of structure are freely forgiven. The forging 
of the sword in the first, the “ bird ” music in 


with French plays in England, and who seems the second, and the love duet in the last act 
to have been the lessee of the theatre—and the more than atone for any shortcomings. These 


manager of the company of which M. Coquelin are features which appeal specially to the general 
was the leading member, and, as we should public, which, in spite of the art theory so 
suppose, the most important voice. It is not fully expounded by Wagner, still talks and 
for us to “appreciate”—to use the polite thinks of the music-dramas in the ordinary 
French word—the merits of the question, or to opera sense. “ Siegfried ” is even classed as 
distribute blame among the respective parties an opera in the Covent Garden prospectus. 


to what we shall confine ourselves to again Throughout the work, however, the hand of 
describing as an inconvenient and unseemly genius makes itself felt. 

dispute. We may, however, hazard the oon- The striking impression produced on Wednes- 

C ‘ ure that the French plays, which M. Meyer day was no doubt owing in great measure to the 
arranged to produce, were doing but splendid performance. Herr Max Alvary looked 
badly. the part of the hero to perfection; in the first 

Meantime the interest and desire to see ^rSe^T^tS^xS'tw CT™ 
the very queen of the French stage at the Royal not^kyri in bK Z 

snf Mme. P 8 arah° U B^mhardt’s Cleopatra has M^rftlitoLi ^Sontrtof t£e°brave’Touth as 
been voted a success. Naturally, in M. ^nent^ the We youtii as 

Sardou’s version, every thin g has been sacrificed -p i-ii . A * - A • %• 

«•a» fitting a, 


cajollery of 


Cleopatra opportunities even more ample than fl t. „ r, „ A tx 

were made by Shakspeare have been provided .^1 . j ■ ■ tt b _ t 

by the latter day dramatist. “ Sarah*- it may ? reated a Pf 0 * 0 ™^ impression. Herr Lieban s 
^ J CJn impersonation of the ugly dwarf Mime deserves 


be said, has been proved to be this month in ._„• T . . ■--i- j _ _. 

exercise of her npeat art is united to the ffis- demonatrative 0 f of over-stepping the 

play of some of the finest of her physical gifts. mar J ^ wer0 ^ om ^ nta ° * ^ W 

rafga sr stri s’sssssr “**? £»•* •» »«* ?< 

v.i 7 vi a j - A for all that he won a signal success. Herr 

chtion, nor has any alloy been introduced into G wag i ealdve && ^ n and 

the pure gold of her voice. voiced Wotan. The small parts of Alberich, 

We do not quite know whether Mr. Brandon Fafner, and Erda were well filled by Herren 
Thomas’s new play “ Marriage ’’—which was Lorent.Wiegand, and Fraulein Heink. Fraulein 
brought out at the Court on Tuesday afternoon Traubmann, as the “ Stimme des Waldvogels,” 


—will find its place in an evening bill. It wa 
is at all events much butter than the usual 8 i n i 
kind of thing done at a matinee : indeed it J ® 8 


was not altogether as soft and poetical in her 
singing as one could have wished. Herr 
Mahler is a very able conductor, and evidently 


contains—not to speak of minor parts—one j knows his score thoroughly. There was a 
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little roughness at times in the orchestra, bnt 
it would be unfair not to recognise folly the 
admirable spirit in which the music was 
rendered. The work was mounted with great 
care, and the fine tableau in the last scene of 
the third act especially calls for notice. The 
reception given at the close of each act to 
the actors, and tho demonstrations of approval 
at the close of the performance, were fully 
deserved. 

In recording the brilliant success of “ Sieg¬ 
fried,” it would be unfair not to mention the 
services of Herr Richter during the last ten 
years. It is undoubtedly owing to his constant 
performances of excerpts from the Ring des 
Nibelungen that the Wagner movement has 
spread. He ran the risk of censure for pre¬ 
senting the master’s music as music only, but it 
was a means towards an end. That end is now in 
view. Sir Augustus Harris, before the present 
season doses, will discover that the public is 
ripe for Wagner’s dramas. “ Lohengrin ” and 
"Die Meistersinger ” have made their mark, 
and the "Ring,” with its thrilling story and 
marvellous music, will soon force its way. It 
may not be perfect, but it is one of the greatest 
nrt works or modern times. Was it right, how¬ 
ever, to give “Siegfried” before the first and 
second sections of the “ Ring ” ? This is a 
question one cannot help asking. No, it cer¬ 
tainly is not altogether right, but an impresario 
has to .contend against difficulties which at 
times make the absolute right impracticable. 
Wagner himself acknowledged the limitations 
of every-day life. 

We may add that “ Siegfried ” is to be re¬ 
peated at Drury Lane on Monday next; and 
that tho dates for the other sections of the 
“ Ring ” at Covent Garden are—“ Das Rhein- 
gold,” June 22; and " Die Walkiire,” June 29. 

J. S. Siikdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The programme of the seoond Richter Concert 
last Saturday was devoted entirely to Wagner. 
It is not necessary to enter into detail: the 
performances of the “ Meistersinger ” Vorspiel 
and of the “ Faust” Overture were specially 
good. But why, it may be asked, was the 
' ‘ Rienzi ” Overture placed at the end of a pro¬ 
gramme including excerpts from Wagner’s 
later works ? By way of contrast, a composer’s 
early efforts may be heard with interest: Beet¬ 
hoven’s first Symphony was a stepping-stone 
to higher things, and even after the Choral 
might not prove unwelcome. But "Rienzi” 
showed a tendency which, if pursued, would 
not have led to the Ring des Nibelungen and 
" Parsifal.” The hall was crowded. 

Mlle. Paulina F. da Yeioa gave a Harp 
Recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday after¬ 
noon. She is a Portuguese lady, and has won 
a high reputation in Paris. She is indeed an 
accomplished artist, plays with great expression, 
aud was highly successful in solos by Felix 
Godefroid. The programme was diversified with 
songs sung by Seiiorita De Cardenas, who has 
a pleasing voice. 

Mlle. Clotuilde Kleeberg gave her second 
Pianoforte Recital at Princes’ Hall on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon. She played Weber’s fine Sonata 
in D minor, and, contrary to usual custom, 
placed it at the end of the programme. There 
was scarcely sufficient nobility about the first 
movement, but the Andante was interpreted in 
an expressive, and the Finale in a brilliant 
manner. Her reading of the Haydn Variations 
in F minor lacked tenderness, and, besides, was 
a shade slow. Liszt’s Valse Impromptu was 
delicately played, and in many light pieces by 
modern composers Mile. Kleeberg was heard to 
great advantage. The “Valse Helvetia,” by 
Vincent d’Indy, is an elegant trifle. 


THE 

LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from, the “ Printers' Register 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERTE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essaj-s ui»n branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of casos of importance dodded during 
tho current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE TEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal Works ore elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, Ac. 

Ill this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Fu U reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies' 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 28s.; by post, 28s., whetf 
paid in advance. Single Number, Gd. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Tost Office Orders payable to H. Villbbs.- 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, WC. 
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Publications of the Clarendon Press. 


Just published, pp. briv.-190, crown 8vo, doth, prioe 7s. 61. 

THE BOOK of ST. BASIL the GREAT, 

Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, on the HOLY SPIRIT. 
Written to Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, against the 
Pneumatomachi. A Revised Text, with Notes and Intro¬ 
duction, by C. P. H. JOHNSTON, M.A., of Christ’s 

College, Cambridge. ________ 

Just published, Third Edition, Revised and Improved, 
crown 8vo, doth, price 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the USE of the 

TENSES in HEBREW , an d some other Syntactical 
Questions. By 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, formerly 
Fdlow of New College, Oxford. 

Recently published, Part L (A-B wplB), pp. viii.-232, 
price, to Non-Subscribers, £1 Is. 

To be completed in 6 Parts, at £1 Is. per Part. Subscriptions, 
payable in advance, at the rate ox £4 4s. for the complete 
Work, will be received until the publication of the Fifth 
Part, but not afterwards. 

A CONCORDANCE to the 8EPTUA- 

GINT and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal Books). By 
the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A.. D.D.. and HENRY A. 
REDPATH, MA... assisted by other Scholars. 
_ (Part II. is in the press.) _ 

NEW VOLUME8 OP “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Jnat published, crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, price 9s. 6d. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINOK; and the 

Company as a Governing and Non-Trading Power. By 
DEMETRIUS BOULGER, Author of “England and 
Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270 and 271, STRAND. 


Now ready. 

THE FAMILIAR LETTERS of 

JAMES HOWELL, Historiographer Royal to 
Charles II. Edited, Annotated, and Indexed 
by JOSEPH JACOBS. 2 vols., demy 8vo, pp. 
CUI.-374, 374-850, sumptuously printed by the 
BaUantyne Press on band-made paper, £1 net, 
sewed ; £1 4s. net, bound by Bums In buck¬ 
ram, gilt top, edges trimmed. 

This is the first Edition of “ Howell’s Letters” 
accompanied by an adequate historical running com¬ 
mentary, an adequate Index (extending to 42 double- 
oolumned pages), a complete Bibliography of Howell’s 
Writings, a full account of his Life and Works, and a 
Discussion of the Authenticity of the Letters. 


THE COMPOSITION ot the 

BOOK of GENESIS. With English Text and 
Analysis by EDGAR I. FRIPP. 12mo, 198 
pp., cloth, 4s. 

*,• The First Edition published in this country of 
the “ Book of Genesis,” in which the component 
documents recognised by criticism are discriminated 
typographically. The text is accompanied by numer¬ 
ous critical and exegetical notes. Indispensable to any 
one who wishes to study the modem theories of the 
formation of the Mosaic Books. 


With Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, doth, price Is. 8d. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE; 

and the Making of South-Western India. By J. 8. 
COTTON, Esq., MJL, formerly Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Author of “ Decennial Statement of the 
Monu and Material Progress and Condition of India,” 
presented to Parliament ( 1886 ), &c. __ 

Just published, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 86s. 

LANCASTER and YORK: a Century 

of English History (a.d. 1390-1486). By Sir JAMES H. 
RAMSAY, of Banff, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. late 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps, Pedi¬ 
grees, and Illustrations. 

“ It bids fair to be a monumental work on English history. ” 

Daily TiUoraph. 


In 2 vols., medium 8vo, half-roan, with a facsimile, price 28s. 

Cniform with Dr. Birkbeck Hill's Edition of Boswell's 
“ Life of Johnson." 

LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


LL.D. Collected and Edited by GEORGE BIRKBBCK 
HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. __ 


Just published, Yol. I., crown tlvo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

SWIFT: SELECTIONS from his 

WORKS. Edited, with life, Introduction, and Notes, 
by HENRY CRAIK. 

Volume II., completing the Work , is in the press, and will 
he published vtry shortly. ___ 


To be published on Tuesday next, the 14th, Third Editioc» 
Revised and corrected throughout. with Marginal 
Analysis, and an Index of Subjects and Proper Names. 
In 6 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 
£4 4s., and in half-morocco, pi ice £6. 

THE DIALOGUES of PLATO. Trans- 

lated into English, with Analysis and Introductions, by 
B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Ballicl College, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor of 
T h eology in the University of Leyden. _ 


GERMANIC ORIGINS: a Study 

in Primitive Culture. By FRANCIS B. 
GUMMERE, Ph.D., Professor of English in 
Haverford College. 8vo, 500 pp., doth, 10s. 6d. 


W. E. HENLEY.—THE SONG 

of tiie SWORD. 16mo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—" If ever a great strong nature revealed 
itself at a white heat it does in this volume.” Scotsman.— 
“ Uniformly admirable.” St. James’s Gazette.— 11 The work of 
a genuine poet; you read the book in a glow, you close it with 
a sigh of content.” Star.—" Extremely flnepoetry.Power¬ 

ful to an almost tmoomfortable degTee.” limes. —“ Of excep¬ 
tional interest and importance,” Saturday Beview.—" These 
vivid and modern pieces of emotional description.” Sunday 
Sun.— " Passages instinct with beauty and sounding a deep 

poetic note More than one lyric in whose note there is the 

true inevitableneas.” Spectator. —“ Militant and uncompro¬ 
mising modernity.” _ 

FOLK-LORE. Vol. III., No. 2. 

JUNE. 140 pp., 3s. 6d. 

Contests. 

THE SIN EATER. E. B. Hartland. 

SAMOAN TALES.—n. Hon. J. Abebcronrv. 

GERMAN CHRISTMAS and the CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Dr. A. Tillk. 

THE BAKER of BEAULY: a Highland Version of the 
Three Precepts. A. MacBain ana W. A. Clouston. 
DIVINATION among the MALAGASY. Rev. J. Shirks. 
THE PIED PIPER of HAHEUN. Mrs. E. Gutcii. 
FIRST FOOT in the BRITISH ISLES. Prof. Buys and 
T. W. E. Hioorns. 

CORRESPONDENCE-NOTES and NBWS-MISCEL- 
LANKA: EXORCISM in WALE8—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


8to, doth, bevelled boards, 8s. 9d., sad in superior bindings. 

THE E0CLE8IA8TICAL OR DEUTER0-0AMONICA L 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TE8TAMENT, 

COMMONLY CALLED 

“ THE APOCRYPHA.” 


Edited with Various Renderings and Readings from 
the best authorities, 

By Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., 

Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn; formerly Head Master's Assistant 
Merchant Taylor's School, 

Author of “ Hebrew Grammar,” “ The Metrical Structure of 
Klndth,” “ The Inscriptions from Hamath and Ger&bis,” 

“ The Cylinders of Nebuchadrezzar,” &c. 


SPECIMEN. 


Apocrypha. 


14 The sons of Adonikam, 31 six hun¬ 
dred sixty 11 and 3seven: the sons ofl 
1 Bagoi, two thousand sixty and six: 
the sons of 21 Ad in, y four hundred 
fifty and four: 

15 The sons of B " Aterezias, ninety 
and 3 two: y the sons of Ceilan and 
Azetas, threescore and seven: the sons 
of 34 Amiran, four hundred thirty and 
two: 

18 The sons of 33 Ananias, an hundred 
and one : the sons of Arom y, thirty 
two: and the sons of 36 * Bassa, three 
hundred twenty and three: the sons' 
of 37 Azephurith, an hundred and two: I 


Before 


CHRIST 
dr. 638. 


I Biffiti. 


mAterheze- 

kick. 


n Bczal. 


V. 14. 3 So Neh.> six, Ezra. (Altered, because 

666 it * the number of the Beast ’)- y So Ezra; 655, 

Neh.- V. 15. 3 eight, Ezra, Neh. (The Scb. 

terms resemble each other, and are confused here, as in 

v. 12.)- Vs. 15, 16. y Wanting in Ezra and 

Neh.; another proof that the writer had a different 
Seb. text before him. 


EYRE & SPOTTOWOODE. 

London: Great New Street, E.C.; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and New York. 


BY DR. MACLABEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5a., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without percei vingill lus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

S lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.”— Christian Leader. 


NEW WORK BY DR. M ACL AREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5«s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to reoommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

_ Christian Union (New YorkJ. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”— Independent (New York). 

“ Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.”— Christian Commonwealth. 


Recently published, Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, price 16s., with a Portrait. 

ISAAC 0ASAUB0N, 1659-1614. By 

MARK FATTI80N, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

In the preparation of this edition use has been made of additions 
and corrections left in manuscript by the author himself, as well as 
of suggestions communicated to him by various friends. A few 
trijfing errors have been silently corrected, and some additional 
notes inserted. A brief Judex has been added. 

In 3 vols., demy 8vo, half-roan, price £3 8s., with 14 Maps. 

THE LAND SYSTEMS of BRITISH 

INDIA. Being a Manual of the Land-Tenures and Sys¬ 
tems of Land-Revenue Administration prevalent in the 
several Provinces. By B. H. BADEN-rOWELL, C.I.E., 
F.R.8.E , M.R.A.8., late of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
one of the Judges of t he Chi ef Court of t he Pa njab. 

4to, stiff covers, price 7s. 6d. 

TWELVE FACSIMILES of OLD 

ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS. With Transcriptions and 
an Introduction by the Rev. W. W. 8KEAT, Litt.D., 
Ellington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge. 

lull Catalogue of Clarendon Press Publications post free. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


PRE-TUDOR TEXTS, VOL. H. 

Nearly ready, uniform with “ PEARL,” demy 8vo, 
pp. i.-xxiv., and 1-216, with Frontispiece; sub¬ 
scription price, 10s. 6d. and £1 5s. To he raised 
immediately after publication. 

CYNEWULF’S CHRIST: an 

Eighth Century English Epic. Edited with a 
Modem Rendering, by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 
M.A., of Christ’8 College, Cambridge. 

PROSPECTUS. 

“ Cynewulf’s Christ,” probably the oldest “ Christiad ” of 
modern Europe, is a remarkable poem, whether judged from 
the purely historical point of view, or with special reference 
to its literary merit. It is a sad fact that so noble and digni¬ 
fied a piece of English has hitherto suffered singular neglect; 
after eleven hundred years and more, it now appears for the 
first time as a separate volume. 

The present text of the poem is based on careful study of 
the MS., every variation from the MS. reading being recorded 
in “ Critical Notes.” A modem English rendering acoompanies 
the text. The volume contains also a full Glossary, and an 
“ Excursus on the Cynewulf Rimes,” together with an illumi¬ 
nated frontispiece, a specimen of Anglo-Saxon art, illustrative 
of the poem. 

“ Cynewulf’s Christ ” is printed in a limited issue of Five 
Hundred ordinary edition, and Sixty Japanese copies. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th. 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ’’ and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


'Loedox : ALEXANDER ft BHEPHEARD, Publishets, 
21 AXD 22, Furs ivAi> Street. E.C.; 

Where difficulty it experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application he made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2<1.; foreign, 17s. 4d 
Office: 27, Chaxceky Lame, W.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft BHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane i Published by HENRY YXLLBE8. 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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By the Author of “ England, Under Lord Beaconafleld.” 

ENGLAND UNDER the COALITION: the 

M^^PbTp* ^TiJSrSSrt Sr 1 "? l he Qencral ®«tion of 18S5 to 
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__ Speaker. 

Canon Cheyne's New Work . 

AIDS to the DEVOUT STUDY of CRITICISM 

rHUV?M D f Ti nn"^“ V f ,, i^. P " t ^-.P; Book of Prelm*. By Rev. T. 

P n cl Brofeseor of Uie Interpretation of Holy Scripture* at 
uxford, Canon of Rochester. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7 s. Gd. 
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*»* Other Volumes in preparation. 

Vol. XXX. of “ The Story of the Nations” 

The BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W. C. Oman 
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* hi8t0riCal twtmcnt .». Oman iaa 

“Moet complete and tr natworthy, a* well aa moat intereating.”—.Scotsman. 

Yol. XII. of “The Adventure Series.” 

THE ESCAPES of LATUDE and CASANOVA 

ham PRISON. Edited, with Introduction, by P. VILLARS. IUuatratcd. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. ° 

‘'The volume ia by far the beat and moet entertaining that Mr. Fiaher Unwin 
haa yet given u* m hta excellent * Adventure Scries.' ''—Daily Chronic! c. 

• Few reader* will lay down thia fascinating book till they have flnishod it.” 

___ Wctkly Times. 
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TOIL and TRAVEL: being a True Story of 
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PUBLISHING PARTNERSHIP.— An 

old-established Publishing Firm is open to arrange a 
PARTNERSHIP with a Gentleman who has had some previous 
cxjierience of tho business, and can command a moderate capital. A 
Churchman with literary connection would l>e preferred.—Address X., 
are of Mr. H. A. Aloncrieff, 19. Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


pYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

X WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. &c.— 
undertaken. Largo, highly trained staff. LEUTUR.ES REPORTED 
VKRIIATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Ty|>e-\Vriting and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, S W. 


pYPE-WRITING.—Every Description of 

-A Work. Literary, Scientific, Ac., undertaken. Orders carefully 
and promptly attended to. Moderate Terms. Extra Copies at ruduoed 
rates.— Miss Tiiomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, S.W. 


r PYPE-WHITER. — AUTHORS’ MSS., 

X Plays, Reviews, Lectures. Legal, or other Articles, COPIED 
with accuracy and despatch. Terms moderate Duplicate copies.— 
Address E. T/oar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Established 1884. 


.—To be LET 

and RESIDENTIAL 
i'iiAinubK8 combined. Kent £45 per annum. Modern building 
situate midway between City and West End. North-east and top 
lights. Cooking and attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric 
light. Hall porter.—Apply to Manager, Collector’s Office, 63, Chancery 
Lane, W’.C. 


ARTIST’S STUDIO 

-LX. (central), excellent STUDIO 


“BLACK AND WHITE." 

jyjE. HENEY BLACKBUEN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued fh'e days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students luive 
an op|»ortunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-tilocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual. — Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 

CATALOGUE. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURIST’S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37. Sono Square. London, W 


H olidays in normandy.— 

M. ^BARRIER, French Master, Glasgow Athenaeum, Ex- 
nminer in French to Intermediate Education Board, receives at his 
country residence in Normandy, during June, July, and August, a few 
GENTLEMEN desirous of improving their knowledge of French by a 
stay in Franco. Backward Candidates coached for Examinations. 
Beautiful oountry. Tenuis. Every comfort. Highest references.— 
For particulars and Prospectus apply to M. Bakbikk, Ecrosvillc, par 
Louviers, Euro, France. 


"PALESTINE ENPLOE ATI ON FUND. 

-The SIXTH of a SERIES of LECTURES on the Work of 
Society will la* given on JUNE 21 in the LECTURE ROOM of the 
K'lYAL M KDIC'AL SOCIETY, 20, Hanover Square. W., at 4.0 i\m. 
dune 21.—The Story of a “ Tell W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
June vs —“The Modern Traveller in Palestine’ —Rev. Canon 
DALTON. C M.G. 

Tickets for a Single Lecture, 2s ; to Subscribers of the Society, Is. 
pply to Cr.onuK Armstrong, Sec, Palestine Exploration Fuua, 24, 
utiover Square, W. 


jgEITISK MUSEUM (Bloomsbury). 

EVENING OPENING.—During the month of JULY the Galleries 
ii-iially open fr«>in 8 to in i\m. will be CLOSED during those hours, for 
alit mti-.ns i i the electric light plant, and will be OPEN from 

6 to 81 " a . in-U ad. 

E. Mau.ndk Thom 1-son, Principal Librarian und Secretary. 
B:ilick Museum, 10th June, 1692. 


THE theological college, 

X BALA, NORTH WALES. 

Principal—The Rev. T. C. Edwards D.D., late Principal of the 
University College of Woles, Aberystwyth. 

Professor of Dogmatics and the Biblical Criticism of the New Testa* 
ment—Tho Principal. 

Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament—The Rev. 
Llkwkltn Ioan Evans, D.D. 

Professor of Ethics, Apologetics, and Comparative Religion—Tho 
Rev. Ellis Edwards, M.A. (Edin.). 

Professor of Church History and the History of Doctrine—Tho Rev. 
Hugh Williams, M.A. (Lond.) 

The College is exclusively Theological, but is open to all, whether 
candidates for the ministry or laymen, belonging to any section of the 
Christian Church, on passing an Entrance Examination. 

A fee of £3 for the Session is charged in the case of students not 
candidates for the ministry among the Welsh Cal vinistic Methodists. 

Tho NEXT SESSION begins on MONDAY, Skitemih:h 19, 1892. 
For Prospectus apply to the Registrar at the College. 


COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. — The 

COUNCIL of tho COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS are about to 
appoint additional EXAMINERS in the following subjects:— 
(1) Classics (Latiu and Greek), (2) French. (3) German. Candidates 
must bo University Graduates, and, in the case of the Classical 
Examinership, must have taken First or Second Class Honours. They 
should also have had considerable experience in school work. Appli¬ 
cations, accompanied by testimonials, should Iks addressed to the Dkam 
of the Coi.Lr.ar, Bloomsbury Square, W.C , not later than the 30th of 
June. No personal application is to be made to any member of the 
Council. Particulars may be obtained on application to 

C. R. Hodgson, B A., Secretary 


'CHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

X GRANTS TIIK 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Eximination may lie selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard heing tho same as that for the 
M A. Degree. Tho centres of examination are St. Andrews. Alwrdcen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburg*', Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastle-on-Tyue, Paisley’ 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 

The CHAIR of GREEK having become VACANT by the retirement 
of Professor Lewis Campliell, APPLICATIONS therefor, accompanied 
by not fewer than twenty eopie* of Testimonials, may be lodged with 
the Secretary of the University Court uutil 23rd proximo. 

St. Andrews, 14th June, 1892. 


pIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—SECOND ASSISTANT 
to the LECTURERS at the ROYAL ARTILLERY COLLEGE 
(20-25) 22KD JUNE. 

The date si»ecifiod is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to lie obtained, with particulars, from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


Ninth Oriental Congress, 1892. 


Hon. President— H.R.H. tue DUKE of CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
President— Prof. MAX MULLER. 


All Communications ns to Papers and Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Tickets, £1; Ladies, 10s. 

The CONGRESS will bo held SEPTEMBER 5th to the 12YH. 
Prof. MAX MULLER’S ADDRESS will be delivered on the 
Morning of MONDAY, September 5tu, and Mr. GLADSTONE'S, at 
3 p.m., on September 7th. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 

Large post 8vo, 5s. 

POETS the INTERPRETERS 

of their Age. By ANNA SWANWICK, Trans¬ 
lator of .dSechylus, Goethe's Faust, &c. 

Feap 4to, 500 copies only, 15s. net. 

SIX MONTHS in the APEN- 

NINE3; or, A Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges 
of the Irish Saints in Italy. With numerous 
Illustrations of the Architecture, Sculptures, 
Paintings, and Personal Belies connected with 
them. By MARGARET STOKES, Hon. Member 
Royal Iiish Academy. &c., Author of “Early 
Irish Architecture,” Editor of Lord Dunraven's 
“ Notes on Irish Architecture,” &c. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SCHOOLS and MASTERS of 

FENCE, from the Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By EGERTON CASTLE, 
M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations and 
oomplete Bibliography. New and Cheaper 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 

Small post 8vo, 5s. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. The 

Original Text of Part I., with Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation. Explanatory Notes and Appendices by 
the late A. HAYWARD, QC. Carefully 
Revised throughout, with Introduction, by C. A. 
BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of the German 
Language and Literature at King's College, London 

Uniform with the New Half-Crown Edition of 
Mr. Lang’s Works. 

HELEN of TROY: a Poem. 

By ANDREW LANG. Fourth and Cheater 
Edition, with additional Note3. Small crown 
8vo, 2s. Cd. net. 

New Edition, Uniform with “Shorter Poems,” 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 

ACHILLES in SCYROS. By 

ROBERT BRIDGES. Also 150 Copies on Hand¬ 
made paper, demy 12mo, 5s. net. \lmt edialely. 


NOW FIRST ADDED TO THE AIDINE POETS. 

To be completed in 5 vols., fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. each. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL 

WORKS. Newly Edited by H. BUXTON 
FORMAN. With Memoir, Notes, and Portrait. 
Vol. I. now ready. 

A Large-Paper Edition (160 Copies only) will 
also he published, 6 vols., 26s. net. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

20 . Hanover Square, W.—On WEDNESDAY, June 22nd, at 
8.0 p.m., WILLIAM KNIGHTON, »q., LL.l), Vice-President, will 
read u Paper on “GREEK and LATIN WIT." 

Percv W. Ames, Secretary. 

FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 

AMERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVEItSUAM-ON-T11AMES, 
READING. 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and very com* 
modious modern Mansion of pleasing appearance, containing, 
4 handsome Ueccption Rooms, 5 large and lofty Class Rooms, noble 
Dining Hall, 3'.' well proportioned Bedrooms, 2 Dressing Rooms, 
Kitchens, and ample Offices, occupying a magnificent position on the 
high ground above the Village of Cavershanri, half a mile from the 
River Thames, and li mile from the County Town and Stations of 
Reading on the Great Western, South-Eastern ami South-Western 
Railways, forty-five minutes journey from Paddington ; Stabling (4 
loose boxes). Coach-house, Farm-buildiligs, capital Swimming Bath, 
Cottage 4 *. Gardens, Charming Grounds, ornamentally Tim*»ered Park 
liatids, Tenuis Lawn*, Cricket and Football Grounds, Fir Plantation 
ami picturesque Lodge with a Southern aspect, a remarkably healthy 
soil and sulisoil, and an area of 20 Acres or thereabouts. 

MESSRS. HASLAM & SON will sell by 

1t_L AUCTION at the AUCTION MART, TOKEN HOUSE YARD, 
LONDON, on MONDAY', Junk27tu, at 1 o’clock punctually, in one 
or iu three Lots, unless previously disposed of privately, the remark¬ 
ably well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arranged, and very 
commodious modern Mansion, Buildings, Gardens, and Park Lauds, 
known as AMERSHAM HALL, Caver»liam-on-Thame!*, near Readiug. 
for very many years must successfully occupied ns a High Class Boys 1 
School, for which pursue, or for a Ladies College, a Convalescent 
Home, or a Public Institution it is admirably suited, and it could 
readily lie adapted for a spacious Private Residence. 

Particulars, Views, IMaus, and Conditions of Sale nay be obtained 
at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouso Y'ard, London, E.C., of Messrs. 
Watkkiiousk, Wintkrbotiiaxi A Harrison, Solicitors, ], New Court. 
Lincoln’s Inn. I/mdon.W.C.; or of Messis. Hasi.au <fc Son, Auctioneers 
and . Surveyors, Friar-s treet C hambers, Reading._ 

Downe Flail, Bridport, Dorset. 

\ N important SALE of a LIBRARY of 

LX- 2,000 BOOKS, comprising a collection of Miscellaneous Works 
in all departments of literature, and a few Oil Paintings, Engravings. 
Prints. Portraits, and Sporting Characters, and a collect'on oi 
Minerals, which willhe SOLD by AUCTION on TUESDAY'. June 
21 st, 1892, by Mr. RICHARD CAINES, the property of J. M. P. 
Montagu, Esq. 

Catalogues, 3*1. each, to be ob'aiucd from the Auctioneer, East 
Street, Bridport. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten, with 
Chapters on the Ruby Mines of Banna. 

Demy 8vo, 15s.; full calf, 21s. 

PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS: 

Their History, Sources, and Characteristics. By 
EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., M.A.I., 
Author of “Pearls and Pearling Life,” “Great 
Diamonds of the World,” “ Gold: its Legal 
Regulations and Standards,” &c. 

Parts I. and II., super-royal 8vo, 5s. each. 

A NEW SUPPLEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION OF 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH 

BOTANY. Compiled and Illustrated by N. B. 
BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. To be 
completed in 8 or 9 Parts. 

HEW VOLUME OF BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL FRUIT CUL* 

TURE : a Treatise on Planting, Growing, Storage, 
&c., of Hardy Fruits for Market and Private 
Growers. By 3. CHEAL, F.R.H.S., Member of 
Fruit Committee, Roy. Hort. Soo. 

NEW YOLUME OF BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

Vol. II.—Completing the Work. 

THE SERAPION BRETHREN, 

from the German of E. T. W. HOFFMAN. By 
Lieut.-Col. EWING, A.P.D., Translator of J. F. 
Richter's ‘ ‘Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.” 3s. 6d. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 

York Street, Covent Gardbn. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, 


Offers for Sale at the Cash Prices affixed. 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S 

PRODUCTIONS OF THE KELMSCOTT PRESS. 

Ready about July. 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 

Translated by WILLIAM CAXTON. 

3 vols., large 4to, printed with the type specially cut from Ur. Morris’s patterns, with ornamental letters and borders designed 
by William Morris, and 2 full-page Woodcuts from designs by E. BURNE-JOflES, Esq., A.B.A. 

500 printed, present price, £9 9b., to be raised on the day of publication. 

A New Edition of the book as originally printed by Cax ton about 1484, with a Glossary of such words as are unknown to 
general readers, and some Bibliographical Memoranda, Edited by FRED. 8. ELLI8 and WILLIAM MOBRI8. 

“ Students of English mediaeval literature will be gratified to learn, says the Athenaeum, that an exact reprint of ‘The 
Golden Legend,’ as originally set forth by William Caxton, is in preparation, under the joint editorship of Mr. William 
Morris ana Mr. F. 8. Ellis. The editors have agreed to give their labours gratuitously in consideration of Mr. Quaritch 
bearing all expenses of production. As the impression will be a limited one, subscribers would do well to tend their names to 
the publisher forthwith.*'— Timex, September 12,1890. . 


In preparation, ready in January next. 

THE RECU7ELL OF THE HISTORIES OF TR07E. 

Translated by WILLIAM CAXTON. 

A New Edition of the First Book printed in English. 2 vols., large 4to, Black Letter, in black and red. 

£00 to be printed, and will be issued bound. 

Present Subscription price, £9 9s., to be raised on the day of publication. 

The book will be ornamented very richly with woodcut ornament* entirely designed by William Morris. No labour or 
expense will be spared on them, and they will be of great variety. The semi-Gothic type designed by Mr. Morris (with special 
regard to legibility) will appear in this book for the tirst time. 

In 1171 Caxton gave up commerce and attached himself to the Court of Maigaret, Duchtss of Ilurgntdy, the sister of 
Edward IV. At the request of the Duchess he translated the “Becueil des Histoires de Troyes,” written by Raoul Lefevre, 
and employed Colard Mansion, of Bruges, to produce it. 


Now ready. 

THE SAGA LIBRARY. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 

Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” with the Assistance of EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 

Crown 8vo, Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. [Chiswick Press, 1890. 

Vol. I. 48 and 228 pp.: 1. STORY of HOWARD tho HALT; 2. STORY of the 

BANDED MEN; 8. THE STORY of HEN THORIR. 

- The Same, Vol. II.: EYRBIGGIA SAGA, 1 vol., Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 1891 

- The Same, Large Paper, Vol. I., royal 8vo, Roxburghe, £1 11s. 6d. 1890 

-The Same, Large Paper, royal 8vo, Vol. II., £1 1 Is. 6d. 1891 

Nearly ready, Vol. III., being the First Volume, of Four, of 

SNORRO STURLESON’S HEIMSKRINGLA; or, the History of the Krngs of Norway. 

This Translation is the First English Translation of the “ Heimskringla ” made from the original Icelandic, Laiog’s 
version being made from the Danish Translation. 

It is proposed to publish, under the above title, a series of translations of the works of the early literature of the North, 
produced by the Icelanders, in their present form, mostly in the thirteenth and first part of the fourteenth centuries. 

These works stand quite alone amount the writings of the Middle Ages, and form a school of literature which has very 
special claims on the attention of the students of history and the lovers of imaginative writing. These claims may be briefly 
stated thusIt is by these means alone that any continuous record of events in the early history’ of Scandinavia has been 
preserved. 


The following is a list of the principal Translations which it is intended to publish 


THE POETIC EDDA. 1 vol. 

THE PROSE EDDA. 1 vol. 

THE VOLSUNGA SAGA. 1 vol. 

THE ORKNEY SAGA. 1 vol. 

THE SAGAS of ERIC tho RED and 

THORFINN KARL8EFNK. (Being the Tale of the 
Discovery of America in the Tenth Century.) 1 vol. 

STORY of GRETTIR the STRONG. 

1 vol. 


GUNNLAUG’S SAGA. ) 

FRITHIOF’S SAGA. 1 vol. 

SAGA of VIGLUND tho FAIR.) 

EGIL’S SAGA. 1vol. 

NJAL’S SAGA. 1 vol. 

SAGA of the LANDALERS. 1 vol. 

And several others. 


The SAGA LIBRARY is published in Volumes, crown Svo, and done up in Roxburghe style, price 7s. 6d. each. 

The Large-Paper issue, in royal 8vo, consists of 125 numbered copies, price £1 11s. 6d. per volume, printed by hand-press, 
Whatman paper, at Whitting-ham's Chiswick Press, done up in the Roxburghe Btyle. Purchasers of the First Volume 
land themselves to take the complete Set. 

Only a few Large-Paper copies remain for sale. 


la preparation. Tart I. to bo ready in July. 

THE MASTERPIECES OF 
OLD WEDGWOOD WARE. 

Consisting of Representations of &) of tho finest Specimens of this 
Potter’s Art, in Public and Private Ctllectioiis iu England. 
Desigued and Produced iu Chromo by Messrs Parrot & Co., of 
Paris. With Descriptive Text by F. KATHBOXE, the well-known 
expert of Wedgwood ware. 

This grand work will be published iu 8 Parts at One Guinea each. It 
is hoped that the work will be completed by tho end of 1892. 
Purchasers bind themselves to take the complete work for £8 8s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
‘SIIDSOMMER NIGHT’S DREAME," BY J. MOYlt SMITH. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME. 

1 vol., royal 4to. with 55 Vignettes and 15 large Etchings on Copper. 

-State 1 , a copy with Plates on Vellum. £10 10 *. 

-8tate 2 , a copy with Plates on Japan Paper, £5 5a 

- - State 3, a copy with Plates on Antique Paper, £i 12 s. 6d. 


THE SHELLEY CONCORDANCE: 

A Lexical Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
A Complete Dictionary of every Word used by the Poet in his 
Metrical Writings ; being an Attempt to Classify each according to 
its Foroe and Meaning. Arruuged and Edited by F. S. ELLIS. 

The l>ook has been printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, witli typo 
specially cast for it. 

One stout yolnme, imperial 8yo, 1,644 cols , half-Roxburghe, prioo 
to Subscribers, 25s. 

A few copies on Large Paper, 2 vols., imperial 4to, half-Rox¬ 
burghe binding, £3 13s. tkL 

“The publication of this ‘ Lexical Concordance’ of Shelley in tho 
centenary year of tho Poet's birth is, wc are told, an undesigned coinci¬ 
dence, yet wc have no hesitation in saying the coincidence is extremely 
appropriate, and the work itself a remarkable monument to the poet. 
Tire mere i>oetical concordance is not for lovers of poetry for its own 
sake, but rather for those who care only to read about the p<n t, ami 
round about him. The Shelley Concordance is certain to attract both 
classes, the few and the many. It exhibits, as every concordance must, 
the wonted richness of a poet's vocabulary ; and it reveals, as no mcro 
concordance can, tho Shelleyan characteristics of the vocabulary, iu 
all their diversity of significance to the nicest shades <*f sensitive 
discrimination .”-Saturday Review } May 14,1892. 

“ A Shelley concordance is obviously a labour of love. Mr. F. S. 
Ellis, in his so-called * Lexical Concordance to the Poetical Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley* (Bernard Quaritch), lias produced a work of 
undoubted value, both for those who are already familiar with the poet, 
and those who fain would l>e. Each word is classified according to its 
signification in these voluminous pages, and a comparison is suggested 
between the poetical language of Shelley and that of Shakespeare, as 
throwing light upon the growth and change of the English tongue. 
So fur as we hare been able to test it, the uccuracy of Mr. Ellis's book 
is on a par with the exteut of his research and lus enthusiasm." 
_ World, May 13,1892. 

HODGKINS 

EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY, 

NAMED, DATED, and INSCRIBED. 

By J. E. HODGKIN and EDITH HODGKIN. 1 vol., royal 4to, 
208 pp., beautifully Coloured Frontispiece and 600 Engraved Speci¬ 
mens of English Pottery in the Text, extra cloth, £2 2s. 

(Just out, though dated 1891. 

—-The 8AME, Large Paper, a noble volume, imperial 4to, extra 

cloth, only fifty copies thus printed, £4 4s. 1891. 

Of this beautiful book I have just secured tho unsold portion and 1 
now off er copies at the Subscription price ._ 


00LLECTI0 WEIGELIANA OF 
BLOCK BOOKS. 

Die An range der Drucker-Kunst von T. O. WEIGEL and I)r. A. 
Z ESTER MANN. 2 vols. folio, Leipzig, J8G6. with 145 Facsimiles 
of Block Prints, oue of them iu Englnh, half-bound, uncut (pub. 
£12 12s.), £6 (is. 

Very few copies remain of a small edition. 


BLAKE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF JOB. 

Folio. Frontispiece and 21 Plates, India Proofs, boards, £15 15s. 

1835. 


-The SAME, French Paper, Proofs, boards, £12 12s. 

— — The SAME, Prints on India Paper, £8 9s. 
_Only an extremely limited number for sale. 


Ready for Subscribers, 1 vol., in royal 4 o, 236 pp., with 54 Facsimiles 
cloth. £2 28. 

THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF 
THE LATIN BIBLE: 

Being u Bibliographical Account of the Various Editions of tho 
Latin Bible between 1459 and l. r »uo. 

By W. A. COPINGER, F.S.A. (En?.), F.lt.S.A. (Ircl), of the Middle 
Temple. Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

After this month the nricc of the work will be raised to £2 16s. <kl. 
Only 2 j» copies were printed. 


Just published. Part I., with the 3 Pirkhuimer Book-Plates, Is. 6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 

A DICTIONARY of 
I ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. 

I Also of some FOREIGN COLLECTORS, whose Librarloi arc incorpo. 
| rated in English Collections, or whose Books are chiefly met with 
iu Englaud. 

Contexts ok Part I. :-Tlic LIBRARIES of THOMAS CRANM EH, 
i ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY (14-“9—1556), and of BlLIBALlf 
I IKKHEIMER, of Nuremberg (1476-1530). 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

V A PACKET of MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUES of Bare and Valuable Books 
will be forwarded on receipt of twelve penny stamps. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s Favourite Hovels. 

Each Work can he had separately, in 
uniform binding, price 0s., of all Booksellers 
in Town or Country. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 

THELMA. 

ARDATH. 

WORMWOOD. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

WOOED and MARRIED. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE'S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY the GOVERNES3. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

NANCY. 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

“ DOCTOR CUPID.” 

ALAS! 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

ALDYTH. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 

HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 

PROBATION. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

8EAFORTH. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

COMES* 1 THRO’ THE RYE. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS 8HAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

THE WOOING O’T. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE! 

HER DEAREST FOE. 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

THE EXECUTOR. 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., at 
all Booksellers and Bailway Bookstalls in Town 
or Country. 


UicnARD Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ACADEMY. 


MESSRS, WARD Sc DOWNEY'S 


LIST. 


Now ready at the Libraries. 

ROUNDABOUT RECOL- 

LECTIONS. By JOHN AUGUSTUS O’SHEA, 
Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent. 2 vols., 21s. 

“ There is not a page in them that is not readable. 
He has something to say about all classes of celebrity, 
from kings to * comedy merchants.’ —Ulobe. 

BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 

IN LADIES’ COMPANY: 

Sketches of the Lives of Six Interesting Women. 
By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

“ Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful 
for .”—Daily Chron-clt. 

FATE in ARCADIA, and other 

POEMS. By EDWIN J. ELLIS. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d., Large 
Paper, £1 Is. [Worn n ady. 

IN a MUSIC HALL, and other 

Poems. By JOHN DAVIDSON, Author of 
“ Scaramouch in Naxos,” ” Perfervid.’ 5s. 

“Turning to the miscellaneous poems, the reader is 
arrested almost at the threshold bv the remarkably 
fine ballad ‘ Alice.’ The situation it describes is one of 
singular delicacy in itself, and in its treatment here is, 
bo far as I can rcoollect, absolutely new to fiction or to 
poetry. The melody is perfect; the phrasing a won- 
derful instance of the elusive fluidity of language. 

Academy. 


NEW NOVELS. 

BY LADY FAIRLtE CUNINGHAME. 

A WANDERING STAR. By 

Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 3 vols., 
31s. Gd. 

“ The story' is striking, and the style is animated, 
pleasant, and refined.”— World. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

KING of the CASTLE. By 

G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ One Maid’s 
Mischief,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. Gd. 

“ Mr. Fenn is not less bright and amusing here than 
in any of the many books for which novel-readers owe 
him thanks .”—Daily Telegraph. __ 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. 

“ A book that has made a stir within the circles of 
thoso who look for coming men since its appearance a 
short fortnight ago ."—Morning Leader. 

IN FOOL’S PARADISE. 

By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, Gs. 

■* Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight possesses the rare dis¬ 
tinction of having written a novel of modem life, all 
about the sort of things of which he knows, and of 
knowing a great deal. Futhennore, a great deal of his 
volume—there is but one—is extremely diverting.” 

National Observer. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and tb e 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. 
With Reports on British Trade and Tnter^tsi in Canada, 
Japan, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, 
C.B., M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.__ 

THE STORY of KING EDWARD and 

NEW WINCHEL8EA: the Edification of a Matin-val 
Town. By F. A. INDBBWICK, Q.C., Author of “Side¬ 
lights on the Stuarts,” “Oliver CromweR and his 
Protectorate,” &c. Illustrated. Square 8vo, doth, 10a. 6d. 

BY SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 

With S Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE TOURIST SEASON IN NORWAY. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN. Author of “ Too Curious,” Ac. With 
86 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 8d. 

'• An entertaining companion on the royage to Norway anti a valuable 
guide."—holly Telegraph. 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 

LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With 8 Portraits, 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller IUustm- 
tione, including 16 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2is. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 260 copies, demy 4to, boards, 
with extra Illustrations, Three Guineas net. 1 try shorlhj. 

“ Admirable good ronding, illuafciated as it la with a laije number of 
graphio facsimiles of Charle. Keene', drawing, and 

•'ll is difficult to lease these pages until one has finished 

LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD By 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. War Coiromondent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

** A record packed fall of adventure; a story of personal valour, tem- 
pored by real gifts of generalship and of the mauagement^onnen^^ 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NOVEL. 

MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA, 

in 1 vol., at 3s. Gd., is now ready. 

London : WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


SECOND EDITION now ready. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S 

TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Special Por¬ 
trait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, cloth, OU6 Guinea. 

“ Lord Randolph’s pages are full of diversified adventures and ex¬ 
perience, from any part of which interesting extracts oould be collocU-d. 
....A thoroughly attractive book. —Dailf TeleyrupK 

DARK AFRICA and the WAY OUT; 

or, a Schema for Civilising ami Evangelising the Dark 
Continent. By the Rev. W. HUGHES, FJt G-8, Congo 
Training Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo, doth, 2 s. 


NOW READY AT ALL ^LIBRARIES. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

(First Issue in Book Form). 

BY DR. P. H. EMERSON. 

A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMERSON, Author of “ East Coast Yams,” &c. Crown 
8 yo, cloth, 6s. __ 

THE EFFA0EMENT of ORIEL PEN- 

HALIGON. By E. M. HEWITT. 8vo, picture 
covers, Is. __ 


BY T. HOLMAN, R.N. 
Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 

YARNS. 

the ROYAL NAVY. 


SALT 

LIFE in _ 

MADCAP VIOLET 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. 6d. 

Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 

Monthly Issue of Mx. Black’s Novels. 

Loudon : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Duns tali’ s House, Fetter Lane, 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 18,1892. camels, 20 sepoys, ana Detween iso and 

200 servants. First they went south through 
No. 1050, Now Series. Orissa, then past the lovely Chilka Lake, 

Tint Editob cannot undertake to return, or so on to Madras, whence, after a long 
. , ,, . halt, they crossed into Mysore, and arrived 

to correspond with the writers of, rejected ftt ^ yder J abad> where they remained three 

manuscript. months. Early in 1802 they got to Poona, 

It is particularly requested that all business after having been altogether a year on the 


camels, 20 Sepoys, and between 150 and his all-jiowerful brother, who appointed 
200 servants. First they went south through him Eesident at Ndgpur, with a salary of 
Orissa, then past the lovely Chilka Lake, 3000 rupees a month. Here Elphinstone 


and so on to Madras, whence, after a long remained till 1807, transacting the business 
halt, they crossed into Mysore, and arrived of his office, which was anxious but not 
at Hyderabad, where they remained three laborious; taking a fair share in the sports 
months. Early in 1802 they got to Poona, of the country, hawking, coursing, and the 


like; but also reading a gri 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, road - There they found as Eesident Colonel Greek, Latin, and Persian. I should think 
Src., may be addressed to the Publish**, and Sir Barry) Close, a very able Madras he must have been about the first English- 

5,1 r ’ officer. Ever since he left Calcutta, Elphin- man who ever became acquainted with 

not to the Editor. stone had been reading after the most omni- Omar Khayam. In 1807 he went on a 

L _ _ _ _ _ vorous fashion. The list of books, or parts of year’s leave to Calcutta, where he made the 

books, which he got through on his travels acquaintance of Lord Minto, who had by 


should think 


not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“Eulers of India.” —Mountstuart Elphin- 


would appal most of our young 
nothing could be less like the sorl 


nothin! 

througl 


could be less like the sort of coursi 
which success in competitive exami 


stone. By J. S. Cotton. (Oxford: Claren- nations is usually attained. All the time, 


don Press.) 


mg men, and this time become Governor-General. Thence 
sort of course he returned in 1808 to Nagpur, and was 
>etitive exami- soon afterwards made Eesident at the Court, 
All the time, or rather the Camp, of Scindia. There he 


however, he was forming his mind and did not remain long, but was sent in the 


Sin William Hunter, the editor of the becoming acquainted with the country in summer of the same year on his much- 


coveted, much-talked-of, but infructuous 


series to which this book belongs, was which he was afterwards to play so pro- coveted, much-talked-of, but infructuous 
happily inspired when he entrusted the life minent a part, while at the goal of his mission to Shah Shu j ah, the story of which 
of Elphinstone, one of the most scholarly of pilgrimage he found in Col. Close—“com- is briefly and clearly told by Mr. Cotton in 
Indian rulers, to Mr. Cotton, who, himself municative, candid, and sensible ”—an ex- his sixth chapter. Into it we need not 
a scholar of merit and repute, is brought by cellent mentor for a young and aspiring enter; suffice it to say that the motives 
the nature of his dailv avocations into dose man. which led the then rulers of India to 


the nature of his daily avocations into dose 
and constant relations with scholars. 


which led the then 


of India to 


Mountstuart Elphinstone was boro on when the Second Mahratta War broke out; 

October 6, 1779, and was the fourth son of and General Wellesley (later the Duke of policy of some of their successors. Our 
General Lord Elphinstone, eleventh Baron Wellington) was appointed to the command first dealings with Afghanistan, however, 
in the peerage of Scotland. His mother of the British forces. Mr. (afterwards Sir resulted only in a harmless failure, and not 
was a daughter of Lord Euthven. The boy John) Malcolm was given him as his like those of Lord Auckland and Lord 
passed most of his childhood either at his political Adlatus; but just before active Lytton, in crime, folly, tragedy, and disaster, 
father’s country home, Cumbernauld, in hostilities began, in the month of August, of which we, perhaps, even now, have bv 


Elphinstone had not been long at Poona embark on that adventure were not much 


wiser than those which governed the foreign 
policy of some of their successors. Our 
first dealings with Afghanistan, however, 


passed most of his childhood either at his political 
father’s country home, Cumbernauld, in nostilitie 
Dumbartonshire, or at Edinburgh Castle, of 1803, tht 
which Lord Elphinstone was Governor. He was take 
was for a short time at the High School of acquired 
Edinburgh, where Francis Horner was Persian, 


hostilities began, in the month of August, of which we, perhaps, even now, have by 
1803, that gentleman fell ill, and his place no means seen the end. 
was taken by Elphinstone, who had already After a delay of a month or two at Cal- 
acquired a sufficient acquaintance with cutta, on his return from Peshawar—for lie 
Persian, Hindustani, and Mahratti, as never gotfarther than that city or entered any 
well as with the relations of the various part of Afghanistan proper—Elphinstone 
Mahratta powers (who were to be en- sailed from the Hooghly to Bombay in an 
countered as enemies or watched as faith- Arab coasting vessel, touching at Ceylon 
less friends) to be able to make himself and Goa. At Bombay he became acquainted 


among his contemporaries, and was also for well as with the relations of the various part of Afghanistan proper- 
about a couple of years at a private school Mahratta powers (who were to be en- sailed from the Hooghly to Bombay in an 
in Kensington. Life, however, began early countered as enemies or watched as faith- Arab coasting vessel, touching at Ceylon 
in those pre-examination days, and he less friends) to be able to make himself and Goa. At Bombay he became acquainted 

started for India when he was fifteen. The very useful. The result of this fortunate with Sir James Mackintosh and his son-in- 

voyage took eight months, not an unusual appointment was that Elphinstone was law, Mr. Erskine, both of whom, and es- 
circumstance at that period; but he reached present at the bombardment of Ahmadnagar pecially the former, encouraged him to 
Calcutta on February 26, 1796, and having and at the battle of Assaye, in which the write upon Afghanistan. This he did, and 
been met by an elder brother, who was also future victor of Waterloo “ compleatly ” (I the book appeared in 1815. Although 
in the Bengal Civil Service, proceeded with use his own spelling, for I have read his Elphinstone never crossed the frontiers of 

him by water to Benares, a journey of two despatch in his own hand) defeated the that country, he had collected a great deal of 

months. It was at this place three years troops of Scindia, some of whom had been information about it by cross-examining 


to be en- 


months. It was at this place three years 
afterwards that he had his first adventure, 


that country, he had collected a great deal of 
information about it by cross-examining 


trained after French methods by the famous Afghans, and in a good many other ways. 


nearly falling a victim to the treachery of Savoyard adventurer, De Boigne. A few His work is indeed still cited as one of 
the deposed Nawab of Oudh, who had weeks later Elphinstone was present at considerable authority. Meantime he had 


formed a plot to murder all the English Argiium, where the forces of the Bhonsla 


one back to Poona in the capacity of 
tesident at the Court of the Peshwa, 


residents at the Station. This was the were broken as easily as those of his Eesident at the Court of the Peshwa, 
occasion on which Mr. Samuel Davis, whose brother potentate had been just before; and Baji Eao, and was mainly occupied for the 
assistant young Elphinstone was, defended soon afterwards took part as a volunteer in next six years in trying to prevent that 
his family by stationing himself armed only the storming of Gawalgarh. Finally, he foolish, weak, and wicked prince from 
with a spear at the top of the stairs leading dictated to his Persian scribes the clauses dashing himself to pieces against the ever 
to the roof of his house, a story which has of the treaty with the Bhonsla. That increasing power of the great Company, 
been fully told by his son, Sir John Davis, would be by itself a pretty good record of Through all this trying time he showed 
the same who wrote what is still, I suppose, four months at four ana twenty, or, indeed, infinite patience, great courage, and as- 
our most authoritative book on China, and at any other age; but the youDg soldier tonishing coolness. The historian of the 
died only a couple of years ago. In 1801 and diplomatist had time for plenty of Mahrattas, who was with him through the 
Elphinstone was appointed Second Assistant reading into the bargain. No wonder that whole of it, writes as follows:— 
to the Eesident at Poona, with a salary of he remarked “ p or several nights the Peshwa and his 

800 rupees a month. _ “ All this is extremely pleasant. I have en- advisers had deliberated on the advantage of 


been fully told by his son, Sir John Davis, would be by itself a pretty good record of 
the same who wrote what is still, I suppose, four months at four ana twenty, or, indeed, 
our most authoritative book on China, and at any other age; but the youDg soldier 
died only a couple of years ago. In 1801 and diplomatist had time for plenty of 
Elphinstone was appointed Second Assistant reading into the bargain. No wonder that 
to the Eesident at Poona, with a salary of he remarked 

800 rupees a month. “ All this is extremely pleasant. I have en- 

A youth ordered in June, 1892, to repair joyed—I mean relished—society, and study, 
from Calcutta to Poona would, even if he and business, and action, and adventure, all 
proceeded in the most leisurely manner, according to their several natures.” 
easily make the journey in a week, while, The great Commander, under whom he 


That increasing power of the great Company, 
cord of Through all this trying time he showed 
indeed, infinite patience, great courage, and as- 
soldier tonishing coolness. The historian of the 
nty of Mahrattas, who was with him through the 
ir that whole of it, writes as follows:— 

“ For several nights the Peshwa and his 
ive en- advisers had deliberated on the advantage of 
study, surprising the troops before the arrival of the 
ire, all European regiment; and for this purpose on 
October 28 their guns were yoked, their horses 
om he saddled, and their infantry in readiness. This 


easily make the journey in a week, while, The great uommanaer, unaer whom he r*““*r*, * uu ““"““J • , 

if in a hurry, he could do it in less than a had made his first experience in war, com- J?*r l ? e ? ce w “ br . 0 "8 ht to . Elphinstone* 
third o! th.t In th.t golden »ge. planted him by ..jing th.t he had 


however, hurry was unknown; and Elphin¬ 
stone, with his companion and friend, Mr. 
Strachey, had a train of 8 elephants, 11 


mistaken his profession and ought to have 
been a soldier; but General Wellesley did 


became a question whether self-defence did not 
require that the attack should bo anticipated. 
The British cantonment and the Residency were 


more, he recommended his young friend to \ perfectly still, but in the Peshwa’s camp, south 
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of the town, all was noise and uproar. As Mr. 
Elphinstone now stood listening on the terrace, 
he probably thought that in thus exposing the 
troops to be cut off, without even the satisfac¬ 
tion of dying with their arms in their hands, he 
had followed the system of confidence to a 
culpable extremity; but other motives in¬ 
fluenced his conduct at this important moment. 
Ho was aware how little faith the other 
Mahratta princes placed in Baji Rao, and that 
Scindia, who knew him well, would hesitate to 
engage in hostilities until the Peshwa had 
fairly committed himself. Apprised of the 
Governor-General’s secret plans and his in¬ 
tended movements on Gwalior, which many 
circumstances might have concurred to post¬ 
pone, Mr. Elphinstone had studiously avoided 
every appearance which might affect the 
negotiations in Hindustan, or by any prepara¬ 
tion and apparent alarm on his part give 
Scindia’s secret emissaries at Poona reason to 
believe that war was inevitable. To have sent 
to the cantonment at that hour would have 
occasioned considerable stir; and in the mean¬ 
time, by the report of the spies, the Peshwa 
was evidently deliberating. The din in the 
city was dying away, the night was passing, 
and the motive which had hitherto prevented 
reparation determined Mr. Elphinstone to 
efer it some hours longer.” 

On October 30 the much-needed reinforce¬ 
ment of an European regiment arrived. 
On November 5 the Peshwa sent an ulti¬ 
matum. Elphinstone replied that “ he was 
still anxious for peace; but that, if the 
Peshwa’s troops advanced, he should bo 
obliged to attack them.” They did advance. 
The writer whom we have just quoted 
describes the scene in a very memorable 
paragraph: 

“Those only who have witnessed the bore in 
the Gulf of Cambay, and have seen in per¬ 
fection the approach of that roaring tide, can 
form the exact idea presented to the author at 
sight of the Peshwa’s army. It was towards 
the afternoon of a very sultry day : there was 
a dead calm, and no sound was heard except 
the rushing, the trampling, and neighing of 
tho horses, and the rumblings of the gun 
wheels. The effect was heightened by seeing 
the peaceful peasantry flying from their work 
in the fields, the bullocks breaking from their 
yokes, the wild antelopes startled from their 
sleep, bounding off, and then turning for a 
moment to gaze on the tremendous inundation 
which swept all before it, levelled the hedges 
and standing com, and completely overwhelmed 
every ordinary barrier as it moved.” 

The Mahratta host numbered some 18,000 
cavalry and 8000 infantry, to whom we had 
to oppose about 2800 men, Europeans and 
natives. The attacking force was, however, 
badly handled, and the result was an easy 
victory for the British arms. 

The nextfewmonths were occupiedinmuch 
desultory fighting, and in the taking of many 
hill forts; but the Peshwa never really 
rallied from the heavy blow he had received 
at Kirki, and early the next year his power 
had become a thing of the past. Elphin¬ 
stone was Commissioner of the Deccan; 
the Baja of Satara had been nominally 
restored to the throne of Sivaji, and his 
territory was in course of being put into 
something like civilised order by an officer 
who had reached the mature age of twenty- 
nine. 

Mr. Cotton’s ninth chapter is occupied 
with a necessarily slight sketch of the settle¬ 
ment of the Deccan, which was set on foot 


by Elphinstone while he was Commissioner, 
but not finished by his lieutenants 
until he had been for some years Govornor 
of Bombay, an office to which he was 
appointed towards the end of 1819. In 
that position he remained for the unusually 
long period of eight years. Two accounts 
of his habits at Bombay, the one by Mr. 
John Warden, a well-known member of the 
Civil Service, and the other by Bishop 
Heber, are quoted on pages 162 to 165, 
and represent very well what I have heard 
by tradition of his life there. I must make 
room for the second: 

“Mr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, an 
extraordinary man, possessing great activity 
of mind and body, remarkable talent for, and 
application to, public business, a love of litera¬ 
ture, and a degree of almost universal informa¬ 
tion, such as I have met with in no other 
persons similarly situated, and manners and 
conversation of the most amiable and interest¬ 
ing character. While he has seen more of 
India and tho adjoining countries than any 
man now living, and has been engaged in 
active political and sometimes military duties 
since the age of eighteen, ho has found time 
not only to cultivate the languages of Hindustan 
and Persia, but to preserve and extend his 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, 
with the French and Italian, with all the elder 
and more distinguished English writers, and 
with the current and popular literature of the 
day, both in poetry, history, politics, and 
political economy. With these remarkable 
accomplishments, and notwithstanding a tem¬ 
perance amounting to rigid abstinence, he is 
fond of society; and it is a common subject of 
surprise with his friends in what hours of the 
day or night ho finds time for the acquisition 
of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is 
concerned, appeared to me peculiarly wise and 
liberal, and he is evidently attached to, and 
thinks well of, the country and its inhabitants. 
His public measures, in their general tendency, 
evince a steady wish to improve their present 
condition. No government in India pays so 
much attention to schools and public institutions 
for education. In none are the taxes lighter; 
and in the administration of justice to the 
natives in their own languages, in the establish¬ 
ment of pancluhjats, in the degree in which he 
employs the natives in official situations, and 
the countenance and familiarity which he ex¬ 
tends to all the natives of rank who approach 
him, he seems to have reduced to practice 
almost all the reforms which had struck me as 
most required in the Bystem of government 
pursued in those provinces of our Eastern 
Empire which I had previously visited. His 
opularity (though to such a feeling there may 
e individual exceptions) appears little less 
remarkable than his talents and acquirements; 
and I was struck by the remark I once heard, 
that all other public men had their enemies and 
their friends, but of Mr. Elphinstone every¬ 
body spoke highly.” 

During all Elpbinstone’s period of office 
Bombay enjoyed the blessedness of the 
countries whose annals are silent. But of 
course he did not escape the nuisance of 
those petty squabbles which give so much 
more trouble to Indian rulers than all the 
really important things they do; he had, 
indeed, more even than his fair share of 
them. The greatest and worthiest subjects 
to which his attention was directed were the 
codification of the Bombay Begulations 
(Anglice Laws), the giving of a reasonable 
share of administration to the natives of the 
country, and their education. What he 


actually accomplished in those ways has 
been far surpassed; but to him remains the 
honour of having been a pioneer in refer¬ 
ence to all these things. Ilis mind had 
been turned to codification by the study of 
Bentham, to whose works he had been 
introduced by his friend Erskine. With 
regard to the employment of natives he had 
learnt much from Munro, who, trained in 
Southern India and in districts which had 
been for a comparatively long period under 
British rule, knew how useful native 
agency could be made, provided always 
it was properly supervised. That able 
administrator would be struck dumb with 
astonishment if he could see to what an 
extent we now use native talent in his old 
Presidency, and use it with excellent effect. 
A wise ruler in his day had to push strongly 
in that direction to get a little done. A wise 
ruler in our day has to see that a good move¬ 
ment is not allowed to go altogether too fast. 
The danger now is that ill-considered 
changes may be made—changes which may 
be incompatible with the carrying on to its 
legitimate end the grand experiment which 
we have been led into making in the East. 
That end must not come till we have done 
our work; but when that work will be 
done is a question belonging to the domain 
rather of Providence than of Politics. 
When Elphinstone began his efforts for 
the improvement of education, Bombay was 
extremely backward in all that concerned 
it. The actual measures which he proposed 
were thus summarised:— 

“(1) To improve the mode of teaching at the 
native schools, and to increase their number; 
(2) to supply them with school-books; (3) to 
hold out some encouragement to the lower 
orders of natives to avail themselves of the 
means of instruction thus offered them; (4) to 
establish schools for teaching the European 
sciences and improvements in the higher 
branches of education; (5) to provide for the 
preparation and publication of books of moral 
and physical science in native languages; (6) 
to establish schools for the purpose of teaching 
English to those disposed to pursue it as a 
classical language, and as a means of acquiring 
a knowledge of the European discoveries; (7) to 
hold forth encouragement to the natives in the 
pursuit of these last branches of knowledge.” 

All that, of course, belonged to the day of 
small things; but without Elphinstone’s 
intervention, what we now see would have 
been long delayed, and the foundation of 
the College which bears his name, as a 
memorial of his rule, was a most appropriate 
compliment. 

Elphinstone left Bombay at the age 
of forty-eight in November, 1827, and, 
landing at Kosseir on the Bed Sea, 
visited Egypt, Palestine, Cyprus, Bhodes, 
and Cos. Then disembarking at Budriin 
(the ancient Halicarnassus), he travelled 
through Asia Minor to the Bosphorus. 
When he reached Constantinople, the 
Russians were at Shumla, and tho capital 
of the Turkish Empire was hardly 'an 
agreeable residence for the Infidel. He 
took ship accordingly for Athens, with 
which he was delighted, noting in his diary, 
“There is no place I have seen in my 
travels that I have enjoyed so much or 
shall remember with so much pleasure.” 
He wandered a great deal in Southern 
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Greece, remained some time with his cousin, 
Sir Frederick Adam, who was then Com¬ 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, crossed 
from Corfu to Brindisi, and after a long 
halt in Italy, found his way to England in 
May, 1829. In London, confirmed bachelor 
as he was, he established himself in the 
Albany; but lived for a good many years 
in the most interesting society. As a good 
Whig, he was welcomed at Brooks’s; as a 
traveller, scholar, and man of taste, he was 
no less cordially received in the Dilettanti 
Society; and he had the crowning “ honour 
of being elected a member ” of “ The Club,” 
in the records of which his name frequently 
occurs. To all proposals of public employ¬ 
ment he turned a deaf ear. He was offered, 
among other things, the Persian Mission, 
the permanent Secretaryship to the Board 
of Control, and the Governor-Generalship of 
India, the last virtually twice. His reasons 
for declining these posts have been variously 
judged; but perhaps it would be true to 
say that a mixture of diffidence and phil¬ 
osophy—the first a reaction from the cheery 
hopefulness of youth, the second the growth 
of experience—combined with a love of 
leisure and study, and a weariness of Asia, 
to make him unwilling to put himself once 
more into harness. He turned to literature 
for steady occupation, and produced his 
well-known and valuable, though not 
specially remarkable, two volumes on 
Indian History. Then came several bad 
illnesses, and in 1841 his health broke down 
so completely that he was for the rest of his 
life more than half an invalid. Yet for a 
decade later he took long walks, and showed 
the most eager interest in conversation, 
especially about historical subjects. His 
greatest trouble came from his eyes; and 
for years before his death he was read to 
for many hours every day, walking up and 
down the room, with his hands behind him 
and his tall figure very much bent. He 
lived chiefly at Hookwood, near Limpsfield, 
in Surrey, and came very rarely to London. 
He saw not only the Mutiny, but the re¬ 
arrangement and simplification of Indian 

g overnment in 1858. In 1859 he died, 
aving survived almost all his old 
lieutenants, near relatives, and friends. He 
has been commemorated by several good 
pictures, an engraving from one of which 
(belonging to Mr. Murray) forms the frontis¬ 
piece to Mr. Cotton’s book. A fine statue 
of him, by Chantrey, went to Bombay, but 
there is an excellent copy of it in the Taylor 
Buildings at Oxford. The monument in St. 
Paul’s does not seem to me a successful 
effort. 

We live in an age in which none but 
specialists can afford to give more time to 
the memoirs of even the most distinguished 
Anglo-Indians than will be occupied by 
reading Mr. Cotton’s two hundred pages. 
He has performed his task with great skill 
and good sense. This is just the kind of 
Life of himself which the wise, kindly, 
high- 80 uled man, who is the subject of it, 
would read with pleasure in the Elysian 
Fields. 

M. E. Grant Duff. 


Sight and Song. Written by Michael Field. 

(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

The thirty poems in this dainty little volume, 
a few of which have already appeared in 
the Academy, derive their subjects from 
works by the Old Masters in such collections 
as the National Gallery, the Louvre, and 
the galleries of Florence, Venice, and 
Dresden. It was a bold experiment to 
publish a whole book of poems upon 
pictures. As Mr. Swinburne has said some¬ 
where, “No task is harder than this of 
translation from colour into speech ” ; and 
certainly the poems by Wordsworth and by 
Browning—even those by Bossetti himself 
—that deal with specific paintings do not 
rank with these poets’ finest produc¬ 
tions. 

And yet, surely, poets may be permitted 
to study scenes of numan life and visions 
of the things of nature as these are 


And yet, surely, poets may be permitted 
> to study scenes of numan life and visions 
’ of the things of nature as these are 
1 mirrored in lines and colours upon the 
canvas of the painter, and to derive from 
his reflection of them such suggestion as the 
actualities themselves might afford. In the 
present case the experiment may be said to 
have been a successful one. The various 
poems in Sight and Song are characterised 
by much and varied beauty; they avoid the 
monotony that might have arisen from the 
plan of the work. 

In her preface Michael Field informs us 
that her aim has been, “ as far as may be, 
to translate into verse what the lines and 
colours of certain chosen pictures sing in 
themselves; to express not so much what 
these pictures are to the poet, but rather 
what poetry they objectively incarnate.” It 
is obvious that such an aim can be only 
partially attained. No complete suppression 
of artistic personality is possible, nor is it 
desirable; and throughout tho various 
pieces of the book we find obvious enough 
traces of that view of nature and of human 
life which is characteristic of its author, 
which has found clear expression in her 
previous work, both dramatic and lyrical. 
Yet in each poem we have due and suffi¬ 
cient fidelity to the spirit and manner of 
the painter who afforded its suggestion. 
Especially is this the case in the three 
charming poems that deal with works by 
Watteau. All that exquisite surface gaiety 
of his flutters for us on the poet’s page, 

“ Where gowns in woodland sunlight glance, 
Where shines each coy, lit countenance, 

While sweetness rules the air, most sweet 
Becauee the day 

Is deep within the year that must decay.” 

And we have a hint of the sadness that 
always lies behind the brightness and glitter 
of this painter’s scenes, that is more than 
mere pensiveness, that is like a shadow of 
impending Fate— 

“ Now are they gone : a change is in the light. 

The iridescent ranges wane, 

The waters spread; ere fall of night 
The red-prowed shallop will have passed from 
eight, 

And the stone Venus by herself remain 
Ironical above that wide, embrowning plain.” 

The nobler passion of the great Venetian 
masters finds beautiful expression in the 
poem upon Tintoretto’s superb “ Marriage 


of Bacchus and Ariadne” in the Ducal 
Palace— 

“ Love is poised above the twain, 

Zealous to assuage the pain 
In that stately woman's breast; 

Love has set a starry crest 
On the once dishonoured head ; 

Love entreats the hand to wed, 

Gently loosening out the cold 
Fingers towards that he op of gold 
Bacchus, tremblingly content 
To be patient, doth present. 

* * * • • 

Is he not a mendicant 
Who had almost died of want F 
Through far countries he has roved, 
Blessing, blessing, unbeloved; 

Therefore is he come in weed 
Of a mortal bowed by need, 

With the bunches of the grape 
As sole glory round his shape: 

For there is no god that can 
Taste of pleasure save as man.” 

Again, in the poem upon the “ Shepherd 
Boy,” by Giorgione, at Hampton Court, we 
have touches of a restraint and purity 
which are actually Wordsworthian, and 
which contrast strongly with the temper of 
much else in the book. 

“ Not merely does he bear the sun 
Thus visible on limb and head, 

His countenance reveals him one 
Of those whose characters are fed 
By light—the largeness of its ways, 

The breadth and patience in its joy. 

Evenings of sober azure, days 
Of heat have influenced the lone boy 
To dream with never a haunting thought, 

To be too calm for gladness, 

And in the hill-groves to have caught 
Hints of in tensest summer sadness. 

• • • • • 

Ah, Golden Age, time has run back 
And fetched you for our eyes to greet, 

And set you to repair our lack 
Of splendour that is truly sweet, 

By snowing us how life can rear 
Its children to enjoying sense 
Of all that visits eye and ear, 

Through days of restful reticence. 

Delight will never be slow to come 
To youth that lays its finger 
On the flute's stop and yet is dumb, 

And loves with its dumb self to linger.” 

Among the other poems of the book I 
may mention an exquisite one on a still-life 
study by Leonardo in the Accademia of 
Venice, a drawing of roses and violets, 

“ flowers he chose should never after fade”; 
and in the poem upon the “ St. Jerome” of 
Cosimo Tura, in the National Gallery, the 
grim austerity of that Ferrarese master finds 
an echo in the ruggedness of the verse. 

The present volume cannot take its place 
beside the highest work of its author. It 
necessarily wants the full reach, compass, 
and power of her finest dramas; nor does it 
contain anything equal to the most moving 
of the lyrics in Long Ago. It may be 
regarded as a pleasant interlude to this 
artist’s more strenuous work; and we must 
look in the future for further efforts in the 
direction of the drama, which affords verge 
and space enough for the author’s highest 
powers. But, still, this is eminently a 
fascinating little volume; one that will give 
to many readers a new interest in the 
examples of pictorial art with which it deals. 
Certainly, in the delight in the beauty of 
the human form and of the fair shows of 
earth, and sea, and sky which it manifests, 
and in the harmonious verbal expression 
which this delight has found, the book is 
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one of the most Keats-like things that has 
been produced since Keats himself went the 
way of all great poets and took his seat 
among the immortals. 

J. M. Gray. 


Familiar Studies in Homer. By Agnes M. 

Clerke. (Longmans.) 

It has been said that the true antithesis of 
poetry is not prose, but science. Whatever 
truth there may be in the saying, it is not 
true in the sense of any mutual exclusion 
or repulsion between the members of the 
antithetical couple. Poetry and science 
meet and mix in the greatest philosophical 
systems: the operation of natural laws as 
such has been described in language of 
supreme literary beauty by a series of great 
physicists from Aristotle to Tyndall; and 
some among the masters of imaginative 
literature have assimilated the exactest 
knowledge of their ago. What is practically 
more important, without science we cannot 
properly understand, and not understanding 
we cannot appreciate, the best poetry. There 
aro two kinds of criticism: one, rather 
old-fashioned, calls our attention to the 
beauties of a poem, communicating to us 
the enthusiasm of another reader, a skilled 
judge whose perceptions are more delicately 
attuned to aesthetic impressions than our 
own ; such criticism, in Thackeray’s phrase, 
teaches us how to admire. The danger of 
this kind is to become somewhat subjective, 
somewhat arbitrary, being necessarily un¬ 
reasoned, a matter of individual taste. The 
other kind, an essentially modern growth, 
may almost be called a restoration : not that 
justly decried restoration which effaces or 
disguises what it would reconstruct, but the 
intellectual process that enables us to realise 
the circumstances in which a literary work 
was produced and the experience to which 
it wa3 addressed—placing it, so to speak, in 
the proper atmosphere, the proper perspec¬ 
tive, the proper light; reproducing in us 
the world of consciousness into which it 
was received by its first audience. And the 
older the poem the more necessary, the 
more difficult, is this critical preparation for 
its perfect apprehension. 

Miss Agnes Clerke has written beauti¬ 
fully of exact science ; she now writes with 
exact science of Homeric poetry. She has 
not, indeed, attempted to resuscitate the 
world of religious ideas and of social facts 
in which Homer moved. Nor has she 
touched more than incidentally on his 
notions of history and geography. These 
are topics that have already been discussed 
with sufficient fulness by competent scholars. 
Her business lies rather with the back¬ 
ground and the accessories of the Homeric 
picture : the more homely side of that heroic 
life, the more peaceful interests that it 
shared with ourselves in stars and metals, 
in flowers and trees, in dogs and horses, 
in eating, drinking, furniture, and pretty 
things. A Greek of Plato’s time believed 
that to know his Homer thoroughly was to 
possess an encyclopaedia of the arts and 
sciences; and almost the same may be said 
now, only the modem student must bring 
his encyclopaedia with him, instead of ex¬ 
tracting it from the “Iliad” and the 


“ Odyssey.” Here Miss Clerke’s scientific 
training has stood her in good stead ; and 
her extensive acquaintance with all orders 
of physical phenomena has not been too 
much to show how little he know of things 
who of all the ancients knew men and 
women best. 

A lady once asked how astronomers ever 
fouud out the names of the stars. This 
wonderful discovery had not been carried 
very far in Homer’s time. The “ Iliad ” 
knows tho Bear, Pleiades, Hyades, and 
Orion, to which the “Odyssey” adds 
Bootes. Neither poem recognises any dis¬ 
tinction between stars and planets, or men¬ 
tions a polestar. ' The latter omission is, 
according to Miss Gierke, amply justified 
by tho circumstance that a polestar did not 
then exist. The precession of the equinoxes 
had carried the celestial axis away from 
Alpha Draconis, and had not yet brought 
it up to the tip of the Lesser Bear’s tail. 
The poet passes a much better examination 
in the common metals, failing only in zinc, 
but comes to grief over his botany paper. 
Ho is ignorant of the beoch, never saw 
a primrose, mentions violets, but is unable 
to give an idea of their colour, talks con¬ 
fidently about crocuses, but is silent when 
asked about their perfume, has heard of 
roses and lilies, but again breaks down 
before the terrible question, How do they 
smell? Indeed, like Locke’s blind man 
who “bragged one day that he now 
understood what scarlet signified,” ex¬ 
plaining that it was “like the sound of a 
trumpot ” (not a bad shot either), Ilomor, 
when pressed, is inclined to think that 
lilylike means a sound like the rasping of 
cicadas. However, in this wonderland each 
new shortcoming gives the bard a step up 
in antiquity by way of accounting for the 
phenomenal limitations of his knowledge. 
And one cannot complain of the authoress 
for exposing deficiencies that have sug¬ 
gested to her such beautifully worded 
reflections as these:— 

“The slenderness, then, of Homer’s acquaintance 
with the finer kinds of bloom introduced 
gradually from the East is apparent from his 
seeming ignorance of their ravishing perfumes, 
no less than from the inadequacy of his hints as 
to their beauty of form and colour. His love 
of flowers was in the instinctive stage ; it had 
not come to the maturity of self-consciousness. 
They obtained recognition from him neither as 
symbols of feeling nor as accessories to enjoy¬ 
ment. Nausicaa wove no garlands; the culti¬ 
vation of flowers in the gardens of Alcinous is 
left doubtful; Laertes pruned his pear trees and 
dug round his vines, but reared for his solace 
not so much as a poppy. No display of living 
jewellery aided the seductions of Circe’s island; 
Calypso was content to plant the unpretending 
violet; Aphrodite herself was without a floral 
badge; floral decorations of every kind were 
equally unthought of. Flowers, in fact, had 
not yet been brought within the sphere of 
human sentiment; they had not yet acquired 
significance os emblems of human passion; 
they had not yet been made partners with 
humanity in the sorrows of death, and the 
transient pleasures of a troubled and ephemeral 
existence” (pp. 174-5). 

Many a traveller in Greece must bavo 
wondered why such an ungraceful flower as 
the asphodel should have been chosen to 
clothe the Elysian fields. Miss Clerke 


adopts the rather unromantic explanation 
that this famous plant was a sort of cemetery 
potato, grown on graves in order to supply 
the shades below with an inexpensive source 
of nutrimont (p. 212). The mysterious herb 
moly is ruthlessly interpreted as “ a clove of 
garlic” (p. 215); while the magic draught 
of Circe, to which it served as an antidote, 
turns out to be nothing more extraordinary 
than an infusion of mandragora (p. 217). 
Helen’s comforting nepenthes was not coffee 
nor yet hashish, but most probably opium 

(p. 228) 

The chapter on Homeric meals resembles 
a certain collection of menus mentioned by 
Prince Bismarck as containing “ some very 
romarkable combinations.” A posset, 
brewed for Nestor and his companion in 
the Eleventh Iliad, is composed of an enor¬ 
mous bowlful of Framnian wine, seasoned 
with a good sprinkling of goat’s milk cheese 
and barley-meal, which the wounded heroes 
swallow, “ adding piquancy to the liquid 
concoction by simultaneously devouring a 
dozen or so of raw onions” (p. 197). Onions 
and garlic were indeed the favourite veget¬ 
ables of the Achaeans ; butcher’s meat held 
the highest place in their cuisine (not that 
thero were any professional butchers) ; 
poultry, with the single exception of geeso, 
being unknown, while gamo and fish were 
only resorted to under pressure of famine. 

I have reserved for the last what many 
will regard as the least satisfactory part of 
this very entortaining and erudito volume— 
the introductory chaptor dealing with the 
Ilomoric problem. Tho results of recent 
archaeological discoveries aro thero mar¬ 
shalled in great force ; but when questions 
of age and authorship come up for solution, 
Dr. Seliliemann and his fellow-labourers do 
not seem to help us much. Literary and 
historical considerations must after all decide 
the issue. In disputing the ancient tradi¬ 
tion which places Homer about tho middle 
of the ninth century b c., Miss Clerke 
herself falls back on the old argument that 
he nowhere refers to the Dorian migra¬ 
tion, and must, therefore, have lived before 
1000 b.o. But the argument from silence 
is a very dangerous one. It would provo 
that Aristotle wrote before the age of 
Philip, because there is no reference 
in his “ Politics ” to the destruction of Greek 
independence. It would prove that 
Plotinus had never heard of the Eoman 
Empire, because he never mentions such an 
institution in his “Enneads.” It actually has 
been used to prove the non-existence of 
Christianity in the time of Josephus. But this 
alleged silence of Homer has been gravely 
questioned. To Ernst Curtius the “Iliad” 
is one long celebration of the Achaean 
settlement in Asia Minor consequent on the 
expulsion of the Achaeans from Peloponesus. 
Miss Clerke does not seem to have suffi¬ 
ciently studied a theory which has beon 
steadily gaining ground in Germany for the 
last sixty years, and according to which tho 
“ Iliad ” is a picture of the conflict between 
these new-comers from European Greece 
and the original Greek settlers in the Troad, 
thrown back, as was the Hellenic custom, 
into a semi-mythical past. It is argued that 
the poems offer us a faithful picture of old 
Achaean civilisation, then extinct, and that 
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such a resuscitation was incompatible with 
the resources and ideas of Homer’s age. 
But was it really extinct ? Holm has very 
pertinently replied that Mycenaean civilisa¬ 
tion may well have survived for centuries in 
the Achaean colonies, just as the manners 
of old France are still to be found among 
the French Canadians. Had Homer been 
really describing a pre-Dorian invasion of 
Asia Minor he would hardly have pictured 
his Troy as a thoroughly Greek city—Greek 
in language, in religion, in government, 
and in customs. We are told that his 
geography is archaic. But we may surely 
give him credit for a general acquaintance 
with the names of the pre-Hellenic inhabit¬ 
ants of the Asiatic coast. 

The argument from the language of the 
poems tells so convincingly in favour of 
their comparatively late origin that it can 
only be met by the wild assumption that 
they were "translated from the Achaean 
longue into the current idiom of Colophon 
and Miletus” (p. 10). But Miss Clerke 
ignores Prof. Jebb’s refutation of what she 
calls Fick’s “ remarkable demonstration” to 
this effect. Another strong assumption is, 
that the poems were composed without the 
aid of alphabetical writing; for this was 
confessedly not known to the Greeks until 
centuries after the date contended for. 

As regards authorship, Miss Clerke is in¬ 
clined to accept the original integrity of the 
" Iliad,” rejecting as later additions only the 
Doloneia and some other less important epi¬ 
sodes ; but she agrees with those who assign 
the two great epics to distinct poets separated 
by a considerable interval of time. There 
are no doubt strong reasons for holding this 
opinion, but they are chiefly such as would 
equally go to prove the multiple authorship 
of each poem taken by itself. I must con¬ 
fess my surprise to find Miss Clerke de¬ 
claring, as if there could be no doubt about 
the matter, that the two poems "are prob¬ 
ably as unlike in style as, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it was possible for them to bo ” 
(p. 26). To my mind, there are no two 
literary masterpieces presenting so close a 
resemblance in their fundamental structure. 
Take the five following notes : (1) minute 
coherent verisimilitude of description; (2) 
unaffected idyllic naivete; (3) the power of 
pregnant phraseology, of opening illimit¬ 
able perspectives by a few simple words; 
(4) sustained dramatic presentation of noble 
personalities, effected by the fewest possible 
strokes of characterisation; finally, (5) 
tragic grandeur and intensity of passion, 
amenable to no control save that of the 
heroic spirit in which it resides, expressed 
by language of commonsurate dignity and 
splendour. Theso are all Homeric notes, 
and in each of them Homer is supreme. 
Now all five are exhibited in the "Iliad.” and 
‘ ‘ Odyssey ” alike. Is it credible that so many 
excellences, not one of which has ever since 
been singly equalled, should in this mira¬ 
culous combination be so soon repeated? 
No other age or country has produced two 
authors of the highest imaginative genius 
so closely resembling one another; the 
higher the genius the greater is its differen¬ 
tiation. Nor is this all; certain Iliadic 
characters—Menelaus, Helen, Achilles, to 
say nothing of Odysseus himself—reappear 


in the " Odyssey ” and talk in perfect consis¬ 
tency with their known characters; not, 
indeed, as we should have expected them to 
talk (for who could anticipate Homer?) 
but so that we recognise them in their 
new surroundings with wonder and delight. 
More than one other poet has tried his hand 
on the hero of the " Iliad,” none but the poet 
of the “Odyssey” has reproduced him to the 
life, and exactly to such life as a reanimated 
shade should possess. The heroes and 
heroines of the “ Orlando Innamorato ” were 
far easier to repeat, yet Ariosto, with all 
his genius, could only give us effaced and 
conventionalised copies of Boiardo’s etchings. 
Thus the improbability of a divided au¬ 
thorship is raised to the fourth power, and 
becomes practically indistinguishable from 
an impossibility. 

In reply to all this we are told that the 
author of the “Iliad” makes dogs feed on 
dead bodies—therefore he dislikes them ; the 
author of the Odyssey makes a dog recog¬ 
nise his master after twenty years—therefore 
he loves them; therefore the two cannot be 
the same. You might as well argue that 
one Byron wrote “ The Siege of Corinth,” 
and another Byron the “Inscription for the 
Memorial of a Newfoundland Dog.” The 
difference is one of circumstance, nothing 
more. Miss Clerke herself writes with equal 
eloquence about the repulsive and the 
attractive traits of canine character. Why 
can she not grant a similar breadth of com- 

S ’ sion to Homer? or is she herself a 
star with complementary colours ? 
The present reviewer is a professed dog- 
lover ; yet he must confess to having loathed 
the very sight of the animal in Greece. 
There is no need to go into further detail. 
Grant that the materials of the two epics 
have been drawn from different sources, 
grant that they have been transmitted 
through the medium of different rhapsodical 
schools, still it remains true that the domi¬ 
nating imaginative elements in both are due 
to a single master, to the greatest poet of 
antiquity, the most perfect poet of all time. 

Miss Clerke’s book should be in the hands 
of every student of Homer. But I think it 
would gratify the authoress still more if 
those among her readers whose studies have 
not yet taken this direction should at once 
begin to read Homer, and if possible learn 
to read him in Greek. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


A Mirror of the Turf. By L. H. Curzon. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a painful but certainly an interest¬ 
ing book, and is evidently written by one 
who knows. The universality of betting on 
horse racing at the present day is constantly 
lamented, but its real extent is probably 
little known. No dweller in large towns 
can be unaware of the fact: his daily paper 
will contain a prospectus of the day’s racing, 
with carefully calculated prophecies as to 
the probable winners. The afternoon half¬ 
penny papers live on their sporting intelli¬ 
gence, whatever political principles they 
may profess; and throughout the afternoon 
the news boys rush through the streets 
shouting all the winners, and selling new 
editions of their papers as each race is run. 


In fact, the winner will be published in a 
paper sold in the streets of London within 
five minutes of a race run at Newmarket. I 
remember telling the leaders of my own 
parly, who were consulting how to increase 
the influence of the Evening News that was 
then being started, that it would never cope 
with the Star unless they could get a tipster 
the equal of Captain Coe. As a matter of 
fact, die Star is sold by hundreds to men 
who never even glance at its political 
columns, for the sake of the Sportiana—a 
column culled by the above-named gentle¬ 
man from the columns of the daily papers, 
written by Hotspur, Pavo, and other leading 
sporting writers. The tips are merely 
selected from those given in the morning 
papers; but they are judiciously selected, 
they are always founded on recent public 
form, and they are as generally successful 
as such tips ever can be— i.e., they some¬ 
times come off, but anyone backing 
horses upon them with regularity would 
soon find himsolf in the workhouse. 
It is very easy to abuse the press for 
devoting itself to such deleterious matter. 
But the press will always provide what 
the public demands; and the Daily Tele¬ 
graph, which, it is said, pays Hotspur two 
thousand a year for his daily article on 
the Turf, would find an enormous decrease 
in its circulation if that most important 
article were withdrawn. Even that very 
dull but respectable paper, the Morning Poet, 
keeps its own racing prophet, Pavo, though 
he confines his attention to the chief meet¬ 
ings, Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, 
and Doncaster, and speaks in a lordly tone 
of contempt of the gambling handicaps at 
gate-money meetings. I believe that the 
Times is the only daily morning paper that 
does not indulge in tips; and when we re¬ 
member that there are three daily sporting 
papers, and an infinite number of weeklies, 
confined to this all engrossing subject, wo 
must acknowledge that the public is 
absorbed on the great question, I will not 
say of racing, but of winners, and it would 
be the idlest hypocrisy to suppose that the 
most respectable people take no interest in 
the matter. Together with this acknow¬ 
ledged state of affairs, the police reports are 
constantly full of what are called raids on 
betting clubs, when hundreds are taken 
before a magistrate for the offence of 
staking their half-crowns on racing results, 
and the small bookmakers caught flagrante 
delicto are heavily fined for their infraction 
of the laws ; while it is notorious that the 
classes may bet as much as they like with¬ 
out fear, and it is only in the case of the 
masses that difficulties are thrown in the 
way of backing their fancy. 

The distinction at first sight appears very 
invidious; and Mr. Ourzon, who has strong 
views on the subject, considers that the 
remedy would be found in liconsing book¬ 
makers by the Jockey Club, legalising 
ready money betting, and absolutely 
doing away with all bets on the nod, 
as the credit system is called, and re¬ 
quiring every bet to be staked when 
made. The change would unquestion¬ 
ably be advantageous in many respects, 
but it is a sufficient answer to say that it is 
impossible. No English parliament would 
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legalise ready-money betting, as it would 
be considered contra bonos mores. The only 
argument for the existing apparent in¬ 
equality in the law is that it is right to 
interpose every obstacle to betting in ready 
money, while it would be impossible to 
prevent men from betting with one another 
where no money passes on the transaction, 
and that it is sufficient to make the recovery 
of a wager impossible by law without 
endeavouring to stamp it as in itself a 
criminal offence. 

Mr. Curzon gives somes curious calcula¬ 
tions as to the extent of this betting in 
small sums by the public, which alone 
enables bookmakers to lay their large 
amounts with betting owners who have a 
“ coup ” on hand. 

“ To affirm that a sum of from four to five 
millions is annually risked in bets on horse 
races looks like wishing to play on the credu¬ 
lity of the public, but good reasons exist for 
believing that the amount named is about 
right, and under rather than over the real 
total" (p. 195). 

And yet, as he says, 

“ In the Turf Market the backers have the 
worst of the deal throughout, the money risked 
finding its way into very few hands at the end 
of the chapter. Backers come and backers go 
day by day, but the bookmaker who plays a 
prudent part holds his place and strengthens 
his position more and more. Those familiar 
with the incidents of betting know full well 
that not one backer of horses in every hundred 
can live at the game. Most bookmakers see 
ninety-nine of their clients go down, many of 
them with great rapidity—the kind, for ex¬ 
ample, that come on Tuesday morning and are 
squeezed out by Friday afternoon. Few of 
those who in any one year begin to back horses 
with the running of the Lincolnshire Handi¬ 
cap are able to live at the business to the date 
of the Cambridgeshire, which is the last great 
race of the season ” (p. 198.) 

At first sight it would look as if the 
backer ought to have the best of it. He is 
not, like the layer, compelled to bet in every 
case. He can risk much or little on his 
own judgment. He can choose his place 
and time. But even certainties are upset 
more often than they come off. An 
Ormonde is poisoned a few days before a 
race which was at his mercy; and in this 
case the most creditable part of the base 
business is that the trainer, Mr. Porter, 
openly avows that his vigilance was at fault, 
and that he has no doubt that it was not a 
natural disaster, but that the horse was got 
at. In the following week Colorado, an 
equal certainty for the Chester Cup, broke a 
blood vessel in the race, and a brutal and 
ignorant public hoots his honest jockey for 
pulling him up, when, with the blood 
streaming from his nostrils, he could hardly 
breathe. Contingencies of such a nature 
bring grist to the honourable bookmaker, 
and constant loss to the most experienced 
backer. Who, then, can stem the tide and 
win at such a risky business ? Mr. Curzon 
shall tell us: 

“ Those persons who have the beet chance of 
making money by means of horse racing are the 
men who act as go-betweens for jockeys, or for 
trainers, or for such owners of horses as are 
also keen betting men. There are men now 
living at Newmarket worth thousands of 
pounds, though ten or twelve years since they 


would have found it difficult to scrape together 
ten shillings. These are among the men who 
have risen, and so dazzled the eyes of some of 
the gentlemen of the sporting press. When 
they own a horse or two, as several now do, 
and one of their animals proves successful in 
winning a race, they are at once elevated 
another step, and spoken of by some writers as 
‘ the astute Mr. So-and-so,’ or as Mr. This- 
and-that, ‘ the clever and intelligent owner ’ 
of Cheek and other well-known horses" 

(p. 201). 

Mr. Curzon’s chapter on Racing Rogueries 
is certainly the most amusing in the book, 
and could only have been written by one 
“ thoroughly in the know." His account of 
the working of Conspirator’s great coup for 
the Haymarket Handicap; of the way in 
which the well-known Turf Commissioner, 
Mr. Dudley Smooth, works the oracle for 
his friends, the aristocratic owners of three 
leading stables, to reduce victory to a 
moral; the way in which the unhappy 
public are milked over “ stiff-uns ” ; the 
mysteries of scratching, when a too eager 
public have anticipated a disgusted owner 
by bringing his horse to a short price, before 
he has made a bet; the horses mat are run 
to lose, and the way in which the biter is 
sometimes bitten in return—are they not all 
written in this vivacious chronicle ? 

Doubtless many honourable men, owners 
of race horses, back them when they think 
they have a chance without indulging in 
any of the discreditable transactions which 
Mr. Curzon describes; and some few wealthy 
men are able to race for sport and not for 
money, and such men never, or rarely, bet 
at all. It is acknowledged, however, that 
without betting it would be impossible for 
an owner to pay his expenses, and it is only 
the vast extent of betting by the public that 
enables the bookmaker to lay large sums 
with owners against their horses. It is the 
luxury of a few wealthy owners, like Mr. 
Rose and the Duke of Westminster, to be 
able to race for the sport alone; to most 
men the sport has become a gigantic financial 
business, and under such circumstances, the 
demoralising tactics described in this book 
would appear to be unavoidable. 

James Innes Minchin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Edleen Vaughan. By Carmen Sylva. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Lucy, Francis, and Cousin Bill. By Aden 
Wistan. In 3 vols. (Eden, Remington 
& Co.) 

Madame Valerie. By F. C. Philips. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Guy Darrell's Wives. By F. Hes. (Griffith, 
Farr an & Co.) 

Betsy. By Y. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

A Younger Sister. By the Author of “ The 
Atelier du Lys." (Longmans.) 

Brought Together. By Rita. (Griffith, 

Farr an & Co.) 

Under two Skies. By Ernest William 

Hornung. (A. & C. Black.) 

Cabmen Sylva writes with power, and with 

considerable effects of what may be called 

literary chiaroscuro. But the use of an 


alien language must always be difficult, 
and there are certain defects of style in 
Edleen Vaughan which were perhaps unavoid¬ 
able. On the whole, however, Her Majesty’s 
command of our Queen’s English is remark¬ 
able. The story itself is exciting to the 
last degree; but we could have spared the 
episode of the old witch Ulla, who could 
give points in horror to her weird 
sisters who so exercised Macbeth. The 
novel is rightly described under its second 
title of “ Paths of Peril,” for so the heroine, 
Edleen Vaughan, finds those ways to be 
upon which she enters out of idolatry for 
her son. A more painful narrative of 
maternal devotion and filial wickedness was 
never constructed. Mrs. Vaughan has been 
twice married, and, when the novel opens, 
she is still comparatively young. Her 
husband loves her and his own children by 
her; but he has no notion how to treat 
Tom, the son of her former marriage, 
who would seem to have been an ingrained 
rascal from his birth. As he grows up he 
becomes a monster in villainy, ruining young 
girls, and rejoicing like Mephi3topheles 
over their fall. He is catholic in his vices, 
and trades upon his mother’s love in such 
a way that his crimes bring her to a pre¬ 
mature grave, while they end for himself 
in transportation for life. To find money 
for her son’s infamous pleasures, Mrs. 
Vaughan strips herself of all she possesses, 
robs her husband, and allows a faithful 
servant who is devotedly attached to her 
to go to prison. But all her sacrifices were 
of no avail; they only hastened the ruin of 
the being she would have saved; and when 
in the anguish of her own death struggles 
she realised too late the awful mistake she 
had made from the first. By way of 
contrast to the misery and suffering of the 
Vaughan household, we have the family of 
the Gwynnes, each of whose members, from 
the noble-hearted vicar at the head, was an 
ornament to society, and a source of useful¬ 
ness in his or her generation. More worthy 
specimens of fine, humane, and Christian 
character we have rarely met with. The 
songs of the minstrel Llewellyn scattered 
about these volumes manifest no slight 
amount of the poetic afflatus; but they are 
at times defective in construction. 

The three volumes of which Lucy, Francis, 
and Cousin Bill is composed contain 881 
pages of closely-printed matter, of which 
some 500 might well have been spared. 
Many of the conversations, as well as the 
original remarks of the author, are ex¬ 
cessively trivial. The story itself is inter¬ 
esting, and if it had been compressed within 
reasonable limits might have attained a fair 
measure of success. The author claims 
that he has known many of the characters 
personally; but as there is not much that is 
distinctive or original about them, the claim 
excites but a faint interest in us. Lucy is a 
nice, lovable sort of creature, though she 
acts rather foolishly at times, and her 
language is “ high falutin’.’’ But we are 
truly sorry for her difficulties and trials, and 
glad that at last she finds happiness in her 
union with the faithful Francis. 

Mr. Philips is as clever as usual in 
Madame Valerie, though the incidents are 
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not bo uncommon as in his previous novels. 
George Chatterton, while loafing about in 
Brittany, comes across a daughter of the 
people, one Dina Pitaux. She is 
“ lithe and tall, and magnificently propor¬ 
tioned, her dress of blue woollen fitting closely 
to her supple figure, and the folded kerchief 
about her shoulders not more daintily white 
than the rounded polished throat.” 

The old story follows—a little passionate love- 
making and an elopement. The lovers do not 
marry, because that would involve finan¬ 
cial ruin to George. As soon as the novelty 
has worn off, his companion—who has more 
than the usual feminine spirit of evil within 
her—leads him a sorry life. When at 
length he does fall in love with a young 
English girl, and marries her, Dina does 
her best to blight their life, and for a time 
succeeds in doing so. It is rather far¬ 
fetched to transform the Brittany peasant 
girl into Mme. Valerie, the fashionable 
dressmaker of Bond Street. 

In Mr. Iles’s story Guy Darrell has 
already had two wives, and is just about to 
take a third when he is providentially saved 
from bigamy, and worse, by discovering that 
No. 1 is alive. The third person to whose 
charms the susceptible Guy has succumbed 
proves to be his own child, and the daughter 
of his first wife, who returns from the Cape 
just in time to prevent a catastrophe. The 
character of the vindictive old man Clare is 
surely strained. There is plenty of sensa¬ 
tion in this volume for those who like their 
reading highly spiced. 

The heroine of Belay is a rich American 
girl—“ from Chicawgo you know ”—who is 
on her travels in Europe. She forms a 
striking contrast to Evelyn Vernon, a young 
English woman, whom she meets in Venice. 
Evelyn has led a retired country life with 
her father, who may be described as an 
intellectual wet blanket. Evelyn gives up 
her lover, an enthusiastic Liberal politician, 
because her selfish parent, the Tory Sir 
George Vernon, does not know how he can 
get on without his daughter. In the end 
the lovers are brought together again in 
characteristic fashion by Betsy, who has 
followed her English friends to London. 
The story is well written and, if not robust, 
is sufficiently entertaining. 

The author of A Young Sister gives us 
some charming transcripts of scenery in 
the Lake district. Guenola Hayes, the 
daughter of a poor country squire, is an 
original sort of girl, who rebels against the 
placid country life she is obliged to lead, 
and longs to get out into the world to mix 
with its intellectual stir and find a larger 
sphere of action. But Mr. Hayes declares 
that no daughter of his “ shall be a bad 
imitation of a man or pose as a strong- 
minded lady.” Marcia, the elder sister, is 
a complete foil to Guenola, living content 
in a kind of humdrum intellectual com¬ 
panionship with her father. How Guenola 
finds an outlet for her originality the reader 
must discover for himself. As a whole the 
sketch is worthy of the delicate hand which 
wrote The Atelier du Lye. 

The volume of stories by Rita, entitled 
Brought Together, is a real treat. Not one 


of them but possesses a strong human 
interest. It would be well, perhaps, if there 
had not been such a dominant note of sad¬ 
ness running through the whole, but this is 
preferable to the sickly sentimentalities 
which so frequently pass under the name of 
fiction. In several of these stories the 
descriptions of nature attain a high level, 
though delineation of character is Rita’s 
strongest point. It is almost impossible to 
read with a dry eye such sketchos as “ Little 
Count Tista” and “The White Cross.” 
They bring into strange relief the pathos 
of humanity, and yet they likewise show 
the heights of endurance and devotion to 
which loving souls may attain. Beautiful 
also are the stories entitled “A Knot of 
Parma Violets ” and “ Ere the Sorrow 
comes with Years.” 

The reputation which Mr. Hornung justly 
acquired for his first novel, “ A Bride from 
the Bush,” is fully sustained by the collec¬ 
tion of stories Under Two Skies. The author 
always writes with a reserve of power, 
which is no mean tribute to pay to a new 
writer. Some of these stories are extremely 
moving, particularly “ Jim-of-the-Whim,” 
“ The Luckiest Man in the Colony,” and 
“Sergeant Seth"; but Mr. Hornung can 
also be humorous, as “ Nettleship’s Score ” 
sufficiently proves. With an excellent style, 
which makes it a pleasure to read him, this 
author ought to become popular. 

G. Babnett Smith. 


SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 

Short Sermons. By the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke. (Macmillans.) In his Preface, the 
author expresses a hope that these “ Short 
Sermons” maybe found useful by “ families 
living in the country,” who are in the habit of 
having a short service on Suuday evenings 
when for one reason or another public service 
is impracticable. The sermons are also in¬ 
tended for private reading, and are, so far as 
possible, uncontroversial, endeavouring to treat 
only of “those moral and spiritual things on 
which all sects and Churches may agree.” 
Except by those who consider matters upon 
which all sects may agree of minor importance, 
Mr. Brooke’s volume will be welcomed. It is 
distinguished from other volumes of good 
sermons outwardly by the shortness of the 
discourses, inwardly by the poetical instincts 
of the writer, which lend a charm as well to his 
words as to his thoughts. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to insist that a book by Mr. Brooke is 
weil written. Without any effort or affectation, 
he says what he wishes to say gracefully and 
well; but the sermons are more than well 
written. The sermon, for instance, on “the 
ardour of St. Paul” expresses with poetic 
beauty of language a view of St. Paul’s work 
and life, attained by the exercise of an 
unusually penetrating and sagacious critical 
faculty. But it is only here and there in the 
volume that the author’s critioal powers find 
their full scope. More usually, Mr. Brooke 
writes as a parish priest. We have spoken first 
of the gifts of the poet and the critic which are 
displayed in the sermons, because these gifts 
especially distinguish the sermons from other 
volumes of exhortation. As a whole, the 
discourses are emphatically those of a parish 
priest, not merely of a literary critic. No 
reader will turn many pages without wincing 
—without discovering that Mr. Brooke possesses 
a keen and discriminating insight into the 
weaknesses, the follies, and the sins of men. 


His literary and poetic gifts enable him every 
now and then to light up some dusty recess iu 
the mind of the hypocrite or the knave more 
completely and clearly than would be possible 
in the case of a preacher who had less mastery 
of language. It is not by loud and exaggerated 
condemnation of vaguoly defined sin that Mr. 
Brooke gains our attention, but by quietly 
putting his finger exactly upon the sore place, 
so that we are forced to confess the need for a 
surgeon. The volume attains a very high 
standard of excellence. It is full of sayings 
and passages which catch the reader’s attention 
and stick in his memory. 

Sermons for Daily Life. By Canon Diggle. 
(Sampson Low.) Canon Diggle excellently 
describes his own discourses when he entitles 
them “ Sermons for Daily Life.” They are 
worth reading, but they were obviously written 
to be preached. The writer has felt keenly the 
responsibility of the preacher’s position, and 
the necessity he lies under, not of exhibiting 
his own ability, but of giving his hearers real 
help; and in consequence his words have a 
force and plainness sometimes almost rough. 
The thirty sermons rarely fall below their own 
level of earnestness and impressiveness, which 
is a high one. The sermon on purity may bo 
mentioned as a model of what a discourse on this 
subject should be and can be. Its combination 
of sound practical sense with earnest enthusi¬ 
astic eloquence is exactly what the subject 
wants; and the parish priest who has shrunk 
from declaring himself very plainly on this 
matter will be astonished to find how forcible 
and simple, and yet how modest and light, the 
language of an earnest man instinctively becomes 
when he speaks to help the needs of others, and 
to serve his Master, Christ. The sermon on 
drunkenness is another excellent example of a 
discourse calculated to convince and persuade 
a congregation of miscellaneous Englishmen. 
Throughout the volume, although there is an 
obvious avoidance of over-subtlety of language 
or argument, we are in contact with a thought¬ 
ful and cultured mind. We have lighted upon 
one discourse which, we think, misses fire 
in spite of much sound and practical reflection. 
Canon Diggle inquires: Is gambling a sin ? 
and proceeds to rebuke us for asking the 
question, without himself attempting to solvo 
it. He is aware that intemperato teetotalers 
weaken instead of strengthen the causo they 
advocate; but he scarcely realises that this is 
fundamentally because their arguments are 
false, and ho does not seem convinced that every 
most righteous cause is called upon in the long 
run to pay a penalty for every fallacious 
argument it has condescended to use. He tells 
us that “ Christians who are penetrated with 
the spirit of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount can 
dispense with finely-shaded definitions of good 
and evil deeds.” This is surely an unfortunate 
sentence. There is an obvious sense in which 
the Sermon on the Mount supplies us with 
infinitely finely-shaded definitions of good and 
evil—definitions which should instantly con¬ 
vince us of the wickedness of gambling, if it is 
wicked. The fundamental question is, whether 
either in the flutter of suspense or of surprise 
involved in a game of chance there is any 
immoral element ? Wo are inclined to answer, 
none whatever, and Canon Digglo must not 
think to bully us out of this opinion. On such 
a minor point as the tendency of gambling to 
produce covetousness, we find the conventional 
moralist very unconvincing. Surely the players 
who lose with equanimity and win with 
indifference—and there are a few such—have 
cured themselves of covetousness in the matter! 
But it is not fair to canvass minutely one 
discourse which seems built on an insufficient 
foundation. The volumo is a collection of 
unusually honest and able sermons, honourable 
alike to the preacher who delivered them, and 
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to the congregation which heard them, and 
doubtless, in a measure, inspired them. 

The Leading Ideas of the Gospels. By W. 
Alexander, Bishop of Derry. (Macmillans.) 
This volume is a “new edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged,” of a book with a similar 
title published twenty years ago. The principles 
which have guided the revision are indicated on 
p. ix. of the Preface, where we read that “ the 
controversial epigram which pleased us in 
middle life is a thing in which we find cause 
for repentance as we move onward from the din 
of the strife towards the passionless silence of 
eternity.” This passage—though we dislike 
the adjective “passionless” — will prepare 
readers for a treatise full of sweetness and 
light. Bishop Alexander is a genuine poet; 
ho is more than a skilful weaver of words and 
sentences. His thoughts and imaginings have 
an instinctive grace in themselves and in their 
harmonious arrangement and collocation. His 
mind, applying itself assiduously and devotedly 
to the four Gospel narratives, emerges from its 
investigation like sunlight from a prism, 
clothed in all the oolours of the rainbow. His 
book, taking from the Revelation its motto— 
h r6\ts rtrpiyatot Ktirai — arranges into a beauti¬ 
ful harmony in themselves and with each other 
the four Gospels: 

“ In St. Matthew we have Christ’s earthly existence 
as a life freely moulding itself in a pre-designated 
form; iu St. Mark as a strong life ; in St. Luke 
as a tender life; in St. John as literally a divine 
life. . . . With St. Matthew the chief factor 
is the conception of prophecy; with St. Mark, the 
conception of power; with St. Luke, the concep¬ 
tion of beauty; with St. John, the conception of 
divinity.” 

These generalisations easily arrange themselves 
under the four symbols of Ezekiel, and are 
only a few out of many which are always 
suggestive, but perhaps occasionally fanciful. 
We must not forget, in reading and enjoying 
the Bishop’s tender and thoughtful analysis, 
that much of it is conjectural. His whole 
treatment too much involves the theory that 
our Gospel narratives have in them nothing 
superfluous and nothing mistaken. This is 
practically his theory of inspiration; he has 
grown into it in the course of his elaborate 
study of his subject, though he is himself 
aware of the snare. He is a scholar of the 
first order, but his scholarship works within 
oertain limits. It helps him to make a valuable 
comparison of the resemblances in style, 
expression, and construction between the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Gospel and 
Acts of Luke; it does not hold him back from 
settling the difficulty of the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark’s Gospel in a parenthesis—“ for this 
great book never ended with the words, ‘ they 
were afraid.’ ” One of the most interesting 
“ additions ” is the examination of “ St. Luke’s 
alleged Ebionitism.” But we strongly dissent 
from Bishop Alexander’s view that, in the story 
of the rioh young man, the phrase “ for them 
that trust in riches ” is essential, and an 
instance of St. Mark’s “superiority in occa¬ 
sional grasp of thought.” In the first place, 
the margin of the Revised "Version notes that 
“ some ancient authorities omit” this phrase. 
In the second place, if it is genuine, it is for 
many minds an instanoe of an instinctive 
recoil on the part of the evangelist from the 
severity of a hard saying of Christ; for it 
makos nonsense of the succeeding exclamation, 
“who then can be saved?” The astonishing 
saying is not that those who trust in riches 
find it hard to enter the kingdom, but that 
those who have riches continually incline to 
trust in them; and if Bishop Alexander were 
younger, we venture to think that he would 
have found in present-day dreams of socialists, 
communists, and even anarchists, another proof 
that Christ in His teaohing “ at times looked 


right over all seas and distances,” and would 
have conceived that God may be going even in 
the next century to show us how, in spite of 
this hard saying, our salvation may be possible. 
But in a short notice of such an excellent book 
it is scarcely fair to point to any faults. We 
have beside us a list of fine sayings jotted 
down as we read the volume, beginning with 
the description of the Magnificat as “ the 
Pippa Passes among the liturgies of the world ”; 
but it has become too long to quote. The 
book is even more pleasant to read, as its 
subjoct is more important, than the author’s 
previous Epistles of St. John. Wo could not 
give higher praise. 

The Prayers of Jesus Christ. By C. J. 
Vaughan. (Macmillans.) “A closing series 
of Lent lectures delivered in the Temple 
Church ” is the second title prefixed by Dr. 
Vaughan to his thoughtful and earnest dis¬ 
courses. Readers familiar with his books will 
find no signs of failing power in this little 
volume. The subject might have been treated 
at much greater length, but the lectures most 
capable of expansion—Lecture IV. on the 
Lord’s Prayer, and Lecture VI. on the great 
intercession of St. John xvii.—are the most 
striking of the series. Every sentence, almost 
every phrase, of Dr. Vaughan’s tells in these 
short sermons, and has behind it the experience 
and the knowledge of a laborious life. While 
the preacher is himself, in the best sense, 
devout, his own habits of disciplined holiness 
have not separated him from his flock, nor 
made him incapable of sympathy with the 
careless and the weak. Kindliness is never 
more prevailing than when it is exhibited by 
those who might claim to speak with authority 
or even severity; and iu these pregnant, dearly- 
written papers there is a very beautiful note of 
kindliness and charity continually audible. 
Everything that Dr. Vaughan writes is 
scholarly. These short lectures, in their 
careful arrangement and accurate phrasing, 
are in the best sense scholarly. They may be 
recommended to every class of readers. Those 
who cannot appreciate the preacher’s learning 
will, perhaps all the more readily, enjoy his 
wisdom and his piety. 

The Gate Beautiful , and other Bible Teachings 
for the Young. By Hugh Macmillan. (Mac¬ 
millans.) We must confess that we have found 
these “Bible talks” to young people not quite 
so good as we expected". Sermon IV., on the 
finger-ring, is a fair specimen of the method of 
the preacher. The text is from the story of 
the prodigal son—“and put a ring on his 
hand.” We are reminded, first of all, of the 
marriage ring, then of the Pope’s “ fisherman’s 
ring,” of bishops’ rings, of early Christian 
rings, of the Roman jus annuli aurei ; two 
pages of exhortation follow, and then, again, 
we have illustrations—Pharaoh’s ring, the ring 
of Ahasuerus, Queen Elizabeth’s ring whioh 
she gave to the Earl of Essex, Gyges’s ring, 
Aladdin’s ring, and, finally, the ring of 
Polycrates. It is impossible to read such a 
discourse without feeling that the accumulation 
of illustration and incident is mechanical. 
Even Dr. Macmillan fails to weave into a 
natural or logical sequence his confused heap 
of facts. Reading such a sermon is like 
resding a book of anecdotes or smart sayings. 
Dr. Macmillan is too anxious to interest his 
hearers. For the first time in reading him we 
are conscious of effort on the part of our 
instructor, and we miss the free play of his 
graceful fancy and delicate thought. He is 
entangled and fettered and interrupted by his 
own too numerous anecdotes. But it must be 
remembered that we are criticising Dr. Mac¬ 
millan from a very high standpoint. These 
sermons are full of suggestion, full of interest, 
full of imaginative thought. They are only 


not so excellent as their author’s previously 
published volumes for grown-up people. The 
preface tells us that the talks endeavour to 
give special prominence “ to some of the most 
familiar and interesting of the teachings of 
nature which this age of science has enabled us 
better to understand.” Sermons VI. and VII. 
on the thistle and mistletoe are examples of 
this use of scientific fact for moral teaching, 
and they are more successful than Sermon IV., 
which we have sketched. The facts given us 
are all connected with each other, and can be 
reasonably grouped together to illustrate the 
moral truth the preacher is expounding. But 
even in the sermons on flowers and plants we 
find the author over-anxious to be interesting, 
and apparently afraid to appeal to the minas 
and imaginations of his young hearers. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Mr. E. A. Freeman left his 
volume on Sicily, in the ‘ ‘ Story of the Nations ’ ’ 
series, practically finished. All that remains to 
be done is to write an Introduction, which his 
son-in-law, Mr. Arthur Evans, has undertaken. 

The anthology of “ Love Songs,” which Mr. 
Heinemann is to publish in a day or two, 
begins with Wyat and comes down to Charles 
Wells. It is edited, with brief biographies 
(chiefly touching on the amatory side of the 
poets’ lives), by Mr. Ralph H. Caine of the 
Liverpool Mercury, brother of the novelist, and 
editor of a little collection of humorous poetry 
published two years ago. 

A volume of Miscellaneous Essays, by Mr. 
George Saintsbury, will be issued next week 
by Messrs. Percival & Co. The following sub¬ 
jects are treated : English Prose Style ; Cham- 
fort and Rivarol; Modern English Prose 
(1876); Ernest Itenan; Thoughts on Re¬ 
publics ; Saint Evremond; Charles Baudelaire; 
The Young England Movement: Its Place in 
our History ; A Paradox on Quinet; the Con¬ 
trasts of English and French literature; 
A Frame of Minatures: Pamy, Dorat, Des- 
augiers, Vade, Piron, Panard; The Present 
State of the English Novel (1892). 

In view of the General Election, Messrs, 
Methuen have decided to issue at onoe Vol. X. 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches, which deals with 
the immediate questions of the day. Mr. 
Gladstone contributes a preface, and the book 
contains a recent full-length portrait. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish, in 
a few days, under the title of The Average 
Woman, a volume of short stories by the late 
Wolcott Balestier, prefaced with a brief memoir 
of the author by Mr. Henry James. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish in 
the course of the present month a new book by 
Mr. Samuel Laing, entitled Human Origins: 
Evidence from History and Science. The 
volume will be illustrated. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 

P ublication The Antiquity of Man from the 
'oint of View of Religion, by Mr. F. Hugh 
Capron. The work is published in answer to 
Mr. S. Laing’s “Modern Sdence and Modem 
Thought.” 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish 
Toil and Travel, a book descriptive of a voyage 
round the world, homeward bound. The 
author is Surgeon-Major John McGregor, also 
known as “Ralph,” who is at present stationed 
with the British foroe at Nusserabad. 

At the same time the new volume of the 
“ Pseudonym Library ” will appear, under the 
title of A New England Cactus and other Stories, 
by Frank Pope Humphrey. 
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Mr. James Payn’s new novel, A Modern 
Dick Whittington, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. on Monday next, June 20. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. have in the press 
for early publication, by special arrangement 
with the author, the English version of Louis 
Couperus' new novel Extaze. The translation 
is by Mr. A. Leixena de Mattos. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
shortly publish The Land of the Almighty 
Dollar, by Mr. H. Panin ore Cordon, a member 
of the London Stock Exchange, who recently 
visited the United States under exceptional 
opportunities. 

Messrs. Skeffinoton & Son will shortly 
publish a skit by Dr. F. St. John Morrow, 
entitled Six Civil Servants We. 

Tiie next volume in the Series of “ The Can¬ 
terbury Poets ” will be Songs of Beranger, 
translated into English verse by Mr. William 
Toynbee. 

Mr. Joun Hodges announces a cheap series 
of the novels of Henri Conscience, made from 
the original Flemish. The first volume will be 
7'he Young Doctor. 

The new version, in one volume, of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s Scapegoat, has been selling very well 
during the Whitsuntide holidays. Including the 
earlier library editions, and an edition sent out to 
the Colonies, the novel is now in its fourteenth 
thousand. A new departure, by the same 
author, in the way of a humorous Manx story, 

“ Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” has been 
appearing in Lloyd's News and Harper’s 
Weekly. 

On Thursday next and the two following 
days (June 23-25) Messrs. Sotheby will be 
selling the very choice library of Mr. Charles 
Dew, formerly of Salisbury. While Mr. Dew 
seems to have been most drawn to the illustra¬ 
tions of Cruikshank, and first editions of 
Dickens and Thackeray, his tastes were catholic 
enough to include Elizabethan quartos and the 
French classics. Among the rarities that have 
caught our eye in the Catalogue are: The 
second folio of Shakspere (1632); what claims 
to be the first edition of Cocker (1683); Charles 
Lamb’s Prince Dorns , with coloured plates, in 
original wrapper (1808); Matthew Arnold’s 
Strayed Jleveller (1819), and Empedocles on Etna 
(1852); and a copy of Forster’s life of Dickens, 
enlarged by the insertion of 112 autograph 
letters of persons mentioned in the book. 

The British Record Society’s annual meeting 
was held on Tuesday, June 14, when Mr. 
C. G. 8. Foljambe, M.P., occupied the chair. 
The completion and speedy issue of the overdue 
part of the Index library, which has been 
seriously delayed by reason of the failure of the 
printer, was announced. The issue of the 
Prerogative Wills at Somerset House will be 
immediately resumed, and the Society has also 
the Wills at Gloucester and Sussex Wills in the 
hands of its new printers, Messrs. S. Austin & 
Hons of Hertford. The Marquees of Bute was 
re-elected president, and Justice Jeune was 
added to the list of vice-presidents. Mr. Athill 
and Mr. E. Holthouse were appointed joint 
hon. treasurers; and Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore 
was reappointed hon. secretary and editor, with 
Mr. E. A. Fry as hon. assistant secretary. 

We have received the first number of the 
Book Review Index (Owles & Beader), which 
consist of “ a list of new books chiefly noticed 
during the quarter from March 1, with an 
index to the principal notices.” This may be 
of some use to authors, as well as to publishers; 
but we doubt whether it will be thought either 
interesting or instructive by the general 
ublic. The books, too, are awkwardly dassi- 
ed, according to their titles. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A ■ short paper on “ Jacobinism and Other 
Follies,” written by Robert Southey in 1800, 
will appear in the July number of the National 
Review. The same number will contain papers 
by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Mr. Andrew 
Lang (“ A Critical Taboo ”), Sir Richard 
Temple, Col. Howard Vinoent, and Mr. Walter 
Besant. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn will commence 
a new serial story in Good Words for July, 
which will be illustrated by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. Among the other contents will be : 

“ The Apostle of Russia,” by Mr. R. H. 
Reade ; “ My Four Letters from Carlyle,” by 
Blanche Atkinson; “London Street Trades,” 
by the Rev. A. R. Buckland; the first of a 
series of papers on “ The Book of Joel,” by the 
Bishop of Ripon; and the “ Kingdom of God,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod. 

The July number of the Albemarle will have 
for frontispiece a drawing by Mr. W. B. 
Richmond; and an article by Col. Howard 
Vincent. 

Lady Henry Somerset will write on 
“ Woman’s Work for a Sober England ” in the 
Sunday Magazine for July; the Bishop of 
Winchester continues his papers on “ The Love 
of Chri»t ” ; and Canon Talbot discusses “ How 
our Bible has come to us.” 

A new serial story, entitled “ Little Miss 
Vixen,” by Evelyn Everett Green, will be com¬ 
menced in the July part of Little Folks 
Magazine, whioh begins a new volume. A story 
entitled “Plucky Rex,” written by F. M. 
Holmes, and a fanciful serial, entitled “The 
Boy among the Birds; or, the Unnatural 
History of Cook Robin,” by H. Atteridge, will 
also be begun in the same part. 

The illustrated periodicals established, and 
for so many years conducted, by the late T. B. 
Smithies, are to experience a change in the 
editorship. Mr. Edward Step retires at the 
end of J une, in order to organise and edit a new 
illustrated weekly and monthly paper for boys. 
To fill the vacancy thus created, Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge & Co. have appointed Mr. Jesse Page 
as editor of the British Workman and the Band 
of Hope Review; while the Family Friend, 
Children’s Friend, Mother's Companion, Infants’ 
Magazine and Friendly Visitor will be entrusted 
to Mr. Charles D. Michael. Mr. Step’s new 
periodical is to appear in the autumn, and, we 
understand, will possess several entirely new 
features. In order to launch it, a small limited 
company has been formed under the style of 
the Union Publishing Company—a title which 
marks it as the offspring of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union. Many of the 
most popular writers for boys have already 
promised the editor their support. 

We have received the prospectus of a new local 
monthly periodical, to be called Notts and Derby¬ 
shire. Notes and Queries, which will differ from 
most similar publications by including a 
department for natural history. The editors 
are Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, of the Nottingham 
Free Public Library, and Mr. John Ward, for 
Derbyshire. The publisher is Mr. Frank 
Murray, of Derby, who certainly knows how to 
issue nice books. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Clarendon Press have issued the pros¬ 
pectus of a book on Wadham College, written 
by one of its honorary fellows, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, whose contributions to the modern 
architecture of Oxford were recently recognised 
by his election to the Royal Academy. Special 
attention will be paid to the buildings of the 
college, which were completed on a single plan 


and remain comparatively unaltered, while the 
entire series of building accounts happen to 
have been preserved. An account will also be 
given of the family of Wadham, and of their 
seats in Somerset and Devon. The book will 
be illustrated with reproductions of early views 
by Loggan and others, and with original 
sketches by the author. It will be published 
in demy quarto, at the subscription price of one 
guinea. 

The Oxford Magazine states that Prof. J. A. 
Froude has decided to come into residence next 
term, and that his first course of lectures will 
probably deal with the Council of Trent and 
the Counter-Reformation. 

In the list of University Prizemen, published 
on Saturday last in the Cambridge Prolusiones, 
we notice that, out of a total number of forty- 
three names, fourteen, or nearly one third, 
belong to St. John’s College, including the 
first Smith’s Prizeman, both of the Chancellor’s 
Classical Medallists, both of the Tvrwhitt 
Hebrew Scholars, the Chancellor’s Medallist for 
English Verse, and the Members’ Prizeman for 
Latin Prose. Trinity College has ten, including 
the Senior Wrangler. Christ’s is represented 
by seven. King’s by six, including the Craven 
Student and the Prendergast Greek Student. 
Gonville and Caius has both the University 
Classical Scholars. Pembroke has the Porson 
Prizeman; and St. Catharine’s, Clare, and 
Trinity Hall are also represented in the list. 

We understand that the late Greville J. 
Chester — hereby crowning former acts of 
liberality—has bequeathed his archaeological 
collections to his old University : his coins to 
the Bodleian, and his gems to the Ashmolean 
Museum. 

The Bodleian Library has lately acquired an 
interesting Armenian codex of the Commentary 
of Chrysostom on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
It is written in quarto form on parchment. 
There are over 200 folios, with two columns of 
writing on each page. The hand is uncial of 
the ninth or tenth century. The version itself 
dates from the fifth century; this volume was 
reoently brought from Tiflis, and acquired by 
the Bodleian for £25. 

Mr. S. R. Gardiner and the Hon. G. N. 
Curzon have been re-elected to fellowships at 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

Mr. F. R. C. Reed, of Trinity College,has been 
elected to the newly founded Harkness scholar¬ 
ship, in geology and palaeontology, at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Mr. W. F. R. Weldon, of St. John’s College, 
has been nominated by the special board for 
biology and geology at Cambridge to the use 
of a table at the Naples Zoological Station, for 
ten weeks from July 9. 

An Association for promoting a Professorial 
University for London was definitely founded 
at a meeting held on Tuesday, June 14. We 
hope to print the programme of the Association 
next week; at present we must be content to 
say that by a “ professorial university ” is 
meant a university governed by a senate which 
should consist ultimately of the professors and 
a certain number of crown nominees. The 
executive committee of the Association includes 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Prof. Carey Foster, Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester, Prof. Karl Pearson, Prof. 
A. W. Riicker, Prof. W. Cawthome Unwin, and 
Mr. F. V. Dickins. Among men of letters who 
have signified their support, we notice the names 
of Messrs. Walter Besant, Thomas Hardy, and 
George Meredith. 

Mr. William Wyse, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed professor of 
Greek, and Mr. A. E. Housman, of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, has been appointed professor 
of Latin at University College, London; both 
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of which chairs were occupied hy the late 
Prof. A. Goodwin. Dr. William Mitchell has 
also been nominated normal master in the day 
training department, which is shortly to be 
opened at the college. 

Me. Andrew Clark and Mr. C. E. Doble 
are bringing before us every detail of the daily 
lives of the two Oxford antiquaries, Anthony 
'Wood and Thomas Hearne. The second 
volume of Mr. Clark’s edition of The Life and 
Times of Anthony Wood, which has just been 
issued by the Oxford Historical Society, covers 
the period from 1664 to 1681, when Wood was 
most busy in examining the “evidences” of the 
several colleges. It also includes the visit of 
the court to Oxford during the plague, the 
great fire of London, the Popish plot, and the 
one-week Oxford Parliament. But, altogether, 
the interest is hardly equal to that of the 
former volume, which comprised the Civil War, 
the Protectorate, and the Restoration. On 
p. 84 we have the regulations for academical 
dress issued by Dr. Fell when vice-chancellor. 
The present oommoner’s gown seems to be 
descended from that prescribed for battelars, 
an intermediate order between commoners and 
servitors; the gowns of scholars and bachelors 
were much the same as now; all under¬ 
graduates had to wear round caps; the origin 
of the tuft is to be found in the silver or gold 
hatbands of noblemen. Many elections by 
Convocation are recorded, and it is frequently 
added that the successful candidate is a “ pot- 
companion,” a “ thorough-paced soaker.” We 
hear of a forerunner of Dr. Vigfusson, an 
Icelander, apparently named Thorlach Gislaw, 
who came to Oxford “ as a sojourner for breeding 
sake and the use of the public library.” Ana 
there is a quaint entry of a murderer who was 
hanged in chains on “ Bullington Greene” in 
1680—“ all his body gone by the beginning of 
1686.” The volume is illustrated with a 
portrait, some facsimiles of Wood’s writing at 
different periods, plans of buildings, &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE WRECK OF HEAVEN. 

I. 

I had a vision: nought tot miles and miles 
But shattered columns, shattered walls of gold, 
And precious stones that from their place had 
roll’d, 

And lay in heaps, with litter’d golden tiles; 
While, here and there amid the ruined piles 
Of gold and sardius, and their glittering mould. 
Wild tufts of amaranth had taken hold. 

Scenting the golden desert like sweet isles. 

And not one soul, and not one step nor sound, 
Until there staked up a haggard head 
Out of the gold, from somewhere underground. 
Wildly he eyed me and the wreck all round: 

“ Who’rt thou f ” quoth I. He shrilled a laugh 
and said: 

“ The lost of souls, and this is what I found.” 

II. 

Aye, aye, the gates of pearl are crumbling fast; 
The streets of beryl topple stone by 6tone; 

The throngs of souls in white and gold are 
gone, 

The jaspar pillars lie where they were cast, 

The roofless halls of gold are dumb and vast; 

The courts of jacinth are for ever lone; 
Through shattered chrysolite the blind winds 
moan; 

And topaz moulders into earth at last. 

And earth is the reality : its hue 
Is brown and sad; its face is hard to till; 

Upon man’s brow the sweat must hang like dew. 

But grain takes root in valley, plain and hill, 
Tho’ never here the amaranth yet grew; 

And grain breeds grain, and more and more 
grain still. 

Etjgene Lee-Hamilton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for May, Pedro de Madrazo reports on 
tho Colegiata de Toro, a specimen, with 
Salamanca and Zamora, of the domed archi¬ 
tecture of Perigord. One of the founders of 
these churohes, Bishop of Zamora and Sala¬ 
manca, was the Don Jheronimo of the Poema, 
who accompanied the Cid to Valentia. In an 
article on the treasure of Alhama, F. Codera 
clears up difficulties as to tho early Hispano- 
Arabic coinage. Father Fita prints some 
inedited epitaphs of the thirteenth century from 
Toledo, and also fresh important documents on 
the Inquisition of Ciudad-Real in 1483-5. An 
alphabetical list of the sentences is given, and 
two of the trials are reported in full, with 
careful annotations. Llorente’s statements prove 
to be nearer the truth than those of some more 
modern authorities. Fernandez Duro reviews 
Yol. i. of “ Los Pleitos de Colon, ” just 
published by the Academia. These legal papers 
Include documents of great historical value. 
Roman inscriptions from Monte Cildad and 
elsewhere dose the number. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HONORARY DEGREES. 
The following are the speoches delivered by 
the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting to 
the Chancellor the several persons on whom 
honorary degrees were conferred at Cambridge 
on June 11:— 

The Dike of Edinburgh. 

“Ubicumque nomen Britannicum extenditur, 
tempore quocumque, sive caelo sub sereno, give 
polo nubibus oecupato, Reginae nostrae filii et 
semper et ubique honore debito excipiuntur. Quod 
si inter fluctus dominari Britannia dicitur, con- 
sentaneum nimirum est Reginae Britannicae e 
flliis unum classis Britannicae inter preefectos 
numeral!. Novimus scientiae navalis rudimenta 
prima a Principe nostro in navi esse poaita, cui 
nomen dedit Euryalus. Recordamur eundem 
Sancti Georgii sub tutela trans mare Atlanticum ad 
occidentis insulas navigasse. Postea animis quam 
attentis Principis nostri pericula, Principle nostri 
itinera prospere facta, ex insula Australi per 
extremes orientis oras uBque ad Iudiae litora 
proaecuti sumus, navis fortunes varies procul 
contemplati, dum ‘ Galatea secat spumantem 
pectore pontum.’ Nemo Polyphemi molem im- 
manem. nemo litora Siciliae, portumque Melitae, 
nemo Herculis a columnis usque ad Nili ostia maris 
illius fluctus melius cognoscit, ubi Britanniae naves 
iter gentibus tutum ubique praestant. Diu Reginae 
nostrae auspicio, et Principis nostri ductu, classis 
Britannica quocumque in mari semper bello pareta 
orbis terrarum pacem et securitatem inviolatam 
custodiat.” 

Viscount Cbanbrook. 

“ Incedit proximus Academiae Oxoniensis alum¬ 
nus insignis, qui Academiae illius nomine Senatui 
Britannico quondam adscriptus est, suffragiorum 
in certamine ipsi Achilli non impar cougressus. 
Idem negotiorum publicorum provincias quam 
magnas quam sapieuter ad mi ni s travit, .primum 
provinciae domesticae, deinde rebus bellicis, deni- 
quo imperii Indici concilio praepositus. Nuper 
Reginae concilii privati fere septem annos praefec- 
tus, sapientia quam miti ei pruesertim provinciae 
praesidet, cui prope tota in Britannia patriae spes 
erudienda traditur. Viri huiusce et collegarum 
eius auspiciis iam tandem a prima pueritia 
sapientiae porta unieuique gratis patet. Per 
apertam illam portam indies plures ingrediantur; 
inque templo doctrinae indies melius initiati, ad 
cirium munera paratiores evadant.” 

The Earl of Northbrook. 

“ Magnum profecto est Britanniae totius officio 
maritimo plusquam semel praefuisse, magnum 
eodem in regno et rerum bellicarum et imperii 
Indici administrationi interfuisse; multo maius 
peregre in imperio nostro inter Indus Reginae 
jpsius partes egisse, munere fllo ingenti non minus 
fortiter quam feliciter fuisse functum, virtutibus 


vere regiis populi totius amorem sibi in perpetuum 
conciliasse. Ab Horatio quidam idcirco laudatur 
quod, honore eius quasi per virtutes prorogate, 
‘ consul non unius anni ’ fuerit: viri huiusce inter 
laudes ponere ansim quod quadriennii non uniua 
proconsul exstitit; sod quotiens in Senatu de 
imperio nostro Indico disputatur, nemo promptius, 
nemo praesentius, provinciae sibi quondam com - 
mis sac commodis oonsulit.” 

Sir Henry James. 

“ Quid est tarn admirabile, ait Tullius, qnam ex 
infinite multitudine hominnm existere unum qui 
id, quod omnibus nature sit datum, vel solus vel 
cum paucis facere possit ?... quid tarn potens 
tamque magnificum quam popufi motus, iudicum 
religiones, senatus gravitetem, unius oratione 
eonverti ? Quanta igitur laude prosequendus est 
vir senatorum ordinis amplissimi inter decora 
numeratus, qui senatu in Britannico prope viginti 
abhinc annos honores summos, qui et senatori et 
advocate dari possunt, est adeptus. Idem, sex 
abhinc annos, cum partium liberalium dux et 
signifer eloquentissimus nova de Hibernia consilia 
inire coepisset, ne honore quidem summo sibi 
oblate, ut aut Angliae totius Cancellarius aut 
provinciae domesticae praefectus nominaretur, eo 
adductns est, ut de re tam grevi et suam et partium 
suarum sententiam pristinam desereret. Virum 
talem igitur non modo propter singularem iuris 
peritiam eius sed etiam ob insignem animi oon- 
stantiam libenter laudamus, oratore ab eodem a 
quo exordium nostrum sumpsimus etiam laudie 
nostrae flnem mutuati: ‘ nihil est autem quod tam 
deceat, quam in omni re gerenda consilioque 
capiendo servare constantlam.’ ” 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

“ Municipiorum Angliae ea est condicio ut eorum 
in institutis viri iugenio idoneo praediti velut 
arenam quandam ingredi possint, ubi vitae 
publicae offleiis paulatim assuescant, regni ipsius 
ad res tractandas sese aocingant, imperii totius 
commodis inservire discant. Vidotis virum.qui, 
honorum muuicipalium spatio decurso, municipii 
maximi praefectus nominatus est; postea municipii 
eiusdem nomine regni totius senatui quater 
adscriptus, rerum publiearum provinciae magnae 
merito est praepositus. Idem cum nova quaedam 
de Hibernia consilia sibi periculosa esse viderentur, 
maluit a duce suo, maluit etiam ab amico suo, 
discedere qnam insulas nostras in uno coniunctas, 
quod ad sese attineret, divelli sinere. Ipse inter 
sens to res sufEragiis electos partium suarum ductor 
constitutus, socios suoe quam fortiter ducit, ad- 
versarios quam acriter oppugnat. Etenim quam - 
quam in rerum nature eos potiseimum flores 
diligere dicitur, qui solis a radiis remoti in horto 
secluso ab aperto caelo delicate defenduntur ; ipse 
vitae publicae solom atque pulverem numquam 
reformidat, quolibet sub caelo ad dimicationem 
semper promptus, Bemper paretus.” 

Mr. John Morley. 

“ Sequitur deinceps Academiae Oxoniensis alum - 
nus, vir et littererum laudo et libertetis amore 
iamdudum illustris, qui saeculi prioris inter viros 
primarios, partim regni Britannici denuo constituti, 
partim reipublicae GaUicae nascentis inter lumma, 
scribendi argumenta insignia invenit, inventa 
feliciter tractavit. Ipse autem in senatu Britannico 
novem annos versatus, propter singularem animi 
constantiam merito ab omnibus observator. Qui 
quondam do veri falsique flnibus non minus sub- 
tiliter quam graviter disputavit, idem publicis in 
negotiis ‘rectum ubi inter curva subit’ ingenue 
dignoscit; et senatus in luce publics, non minus 
quamlitterarum in vita umbratili, suo exemplo legem 
Horatianam egregie illustrat:— 

‘ servetur ad imam 

qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constat.’ ” 
Sir F. J. Bramwbll. 

“ Salutamusdeinceps iudicis magni, iudicis optimi 
nuper a nobis abrepti fratrere, virum ab ipsa 
pueritia scientiae machinali deditum et devotum, 
virum sua in provincia iamdudum inter pnncipes 
numeretum. Martis fulmina quis melius noyit ? 
Neptuni in campis navium bellicarum casus im- 
provisoa quis subtflius explicavit f Minervae 
ministros, quibus artifleiorum utilium in scientia 
inventus nostra erudienda traditur, quis promptius, 
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quia praeaentiaa, adiuvit? Una quidem scientia, 
Archimedia nomine olim nobilitata, Canccllarii 
nostri a patre illustri inter noa liberaliter fundata 
eat ; alia Cancellarii ipsiua munifieentia moi 
maguopere adiuvabitur. Optimia igitur auspiciis 
Archimedia aemulum inaignem hoc potiaaimum die 
iuria doctorem nominamoa.” 

Sia F. i>b Winton. 

“ Bosporo in Cimmerio stipendia cum laude 
meruiaae; postea primum Boaporo in Thracio 
Britanniae legato, deinde proviuciae Canadensis 
praefecto adiutorem erne datum; poatremo ox 
Africa lanreaa CDmplores rettulisse; hoc est satis 
maguam orbia terrarum rcgionem vitae fortiter 
actae monumentis impleviate. Africae qnot partes, 
modo belli, modo pads artibua, unus et idem 
illustravit, primum provinciae occidentalis prae- 
fectua, deinde in regionem australem pacis et 
concordiae nuntiua publice missus, denique litori 
ad orientem versus aolem patenti praepositua. 
Talium virorum auxilio quidui orbis terrarum regio 
ilia immerna post tot saeculorum lapsum beneticia 
nobis olim divinitua donata quasi munerc caelesti 
aliquando accipiet P 

1 noa primns cquis oriens affl ivit anhelia, 
illic sera rube us acccndit lumina vesper.’ ” 

Sib R. E. Wehster. 

“ Si iunsconsultum summum, si senatorem insig- 
nem hodie praesentem laudare ausim, vereor ne 
quia dicentem interpellet rogando, ‘ quis vituper- 
avit?’ luvat tamen non sine superbia alfqua 
alumni nostri vitae cursum paulisper contemplari; 
iuvat pal mam ab eo primam pedum pernicitatc ab 
Iside ad Camum olim re porta tam hodie recordari. 
Postea, vitae velut spatio secundo decurao, disci- 
plinae forenais honores solito maturius adeptus est; 
denique senatui Britannico adacriptus, velut alter 
Pollio et in foro et in senatu illuatris, dignus est 
qui Horati verbis appelletur: 

1 insigne maeatis praesidium reia 

et oonaulenti, Pollio, curiae.’ 

Quod si exiguum generi humano vitae curriculum 
natura oircumacripsiase dicitur, immeusum gloriae; 
utinam in reliquo vitae cursu diu inter Academiae, 
diu inter iuriaconsultorum ordinia amplissimi, diu 
inter patriae decora, alumnus noster feliciter 
supersit. Quicquid tamen famae ei in posterum 
reservatur, inter vitae praemia maiora nonnumquam 
fortasae non sine voluptate locum recordabitur, 
ubi primum ei ‘velocis gloria plantae’ famae 
futurae velut omen affulsit.” 

General Richard Strachey. 

“De imperio nostro inter Indos administrando 
plusquam aemel 1 par nobile fratrum ’ praeclare 
meritum est. In hac ipsa Academia fratres duos, 
viros illustres, unum de India, alterum de studiis 
geographicia, egregie diaaerentes audivimus: hodie 
fratremalterum, virum acientiarum amore insignem, 
honoris causa libenter aalutamus. Quod Indiae 
campi sitientes aquarum rivis plurimis irrigantur, 
quod ibi terrarum spatia inter sere remota 
publicarum viarum velut catena ferrea coniuncta 
sunt, huic imprimis utrumque acceptum rettnlimus. 
Idem Ind'ae montea septentrionales quam 
sulactei exploravit; nivis aetemae e penetralibua, 
qnri arborum et herbarum, qnot lapidum et 
saxorum apolia velut victor reportavit. Aestuum 
maritimorum motus circa Indiae litora quam 
accurate dimetiendoa curavit. Rerum autem 
caelestium, ventorum tempcatatumque, scientiae 
ammum quam acriter intendit. Nuper orientis 
inter insulas, cum flammia subi to exardes- 
centibus . sedea quaedim Volcani fragore 
ingenti displosa est, aeris concussl tremores ter 
circa totum orbem terrarum geminatos, et nndarum 
more sensim subsidentes, subtiliter dimensus est. 
Constat et Aurorae et Vesperis colores roseos, quos 
propter pnlchritudinem eximiam annum prope 
totum mirabamur, causa ex eadem traxisse 
irigtaem. Non immerito igitur purpura nostra 
hodie vestimus concilii meteorologid praesidem, 
virum de Societate Geographies, de Societate 
itegia, de concilio denique Indico praeclare 
meritum.” 

Mb. H. J. Rout. 

‘ lure optimo hodie nobis redditurn aalutamus 
senatorem inter nosmet ipsos olim propter littera- 
rom humaniorum peritiam laurea nostra omatum, 


qui nostra iu Academia etiam iuris in atudiia et 
morali iu scieutia praemiis Academicis ndiudi- 
candia praefuit. Quondam inter Londinenses 
iuria prudentiam profess um, nuper lustiuiani in 
opere maguo titulum de usutruetu eommentario 
perpetuo erudite explicavit. Idem eis olim 
adiutor egregius datus eat, qui Angliae scholia 
examinandis quondam praepositi, de re tam gravi 
voluminum aeriem ingentem ediderunt. Studio- 
sorum in manibus est opus eximium in quo 
grammaticae Latinae legea ordiue lucido expoaitas 
iam inde a Flauto exorsus ad Suetonii aaeculum 
deduxit. Ergo quern Suetonius ipse inter claros 
grammaticos libeuter numerasset, quemque ob 
insignia eius de Latiuis praesertim litteria merita 
litterarum doctorem uominare potuissemus, cundem 
hodie propter iuris peritiam eius singularem 
doctorem in iure merito creamus.” 

Mb. G. W. Hill. 

‘ ‘ Nuper Newtoni diseipulum magnum amisimus, 
qui mathematicis ratiouibus adhibitis planetam 
prius iguotum adhuc iuvenia detexit et Neptuni 
nomine posteritati aerae cognosceudum reliquit 
Idem quindecim abhinc annos trans aequor. 
Atlanticum etiam scientiae suae novum lumen 
agnovit, aguitum aliis statim patefecit. Scilicet 
terrarum quidem in orbe oceano lato inter seee 
divisi, rationum reconditarum ope ambo eadem de 
Lnnae motu inveneraut: caeli autem regionem 
esndem diu contemplati, non minnB studiorum 
societate quam morum modestia eadem coniuncti, 
alter alterum non aemulum et invidum sed aocium 
et amicum statim agnovit. Utinam amicus 
superstes opus ingens de Iovis et Saturni motibus 
perturbatis quattuordecim abhinc annos inchoatum 
ad exitum felieem aliquando perducat. Ipse rerum 
omnium opifex caelestis, cum cetera animantium 
genera terrain prona spectate passua sit, 

‘ os homini sublime dedit, caelumque tueri 
iussit, et erectos ad Bidera tollere vultus.’ 
Praeclarum igitur quiddam videtur adeptus is qui, 
qua re homines animantibus ceteiis pracatent, ea 
in re hominibus ipsis antecellat. Ergo Newtoni et 
Newtoni discipulorum in Academia astronomi 
nostri magni socium euperstitem titulo nostro 
libenter decoramus.” 

Pbof. R. W. Tybeell. 

“ Cum Academia Dubliniensis annos trecentos 
feliciter exactos propediem celebratura ait, nihil 
auspicatius ducimua quam sed is doctrinae tam 
insignia inter Frofesaores dotibus tam variis omatos 
unum saltern titulo nostro honorifleo decorare. 
Adest vir qui litterarum antiquarum in utraque 
provincia, velut alter Alexander, orbis bu! terminos 
artiores arbitratus, cum Euripidis Bacchaa, opus 
Alexandro ipsi non ignotum, egregie ediderat, lin¬ 
guae Latinae professor electus est; cumque deinceps 
linguae Graecae cathedram omabat, Plauti Militem 
Gloriosum feliciter explicavit, et Tullii epistolas 
omnes interpretandaa sibi aumpsit. Idem tactu 
quam levi cottabi in lusu excellit; Hermathenae 
quotiens quam auspicato litat; donis quam eximiis 
Musas ipsas quam assidue colit. Ergo Musarum 
cultorem felieem, litterarum antiquarum criticum 
acutum, interpretem eruditum, virum utriusque 
linguae aermones doctum, laurea nostra hodie 
libenter omamua.” 

Pbof. J. R. Seeley. 

“ Sive in historia contexenda aive in commentariia 
conscribendia nihil pure et illustri brevitate dulcius. 
Magnum profecto est urbia Romae exordium com- 
mentario lucido illustraise; maius pacis Britannicae 
maicstatem immensam verbis argumento tanto non 
indignis explicasee, et imperii Britannici tot partes, 
ab oceano non iam, ut antea, diaaociabili coniunctas, 
etiam foedere uno aliquando consociandas osten- 
disse. Qui Napoleonis in saeculo Germanise 
imagincm laboro immeuso, velut e saxo, exsculpsit, 
idem Napoleouis vitam libelli unius intra terminos 
artiores inclusit. Qui ne thcologiae quidem arcana 
intacta reliquit, idem rerum publicarum de studiis 
inter iuventutem Academicam, velut alter Socrates, 
subtiliter disputat. Quanta vero audientium turba 
stipatus quam dilucide de hiatoriae recentioris 
argumentis disserit. Cetera quidem Academiae 
studia Professorea sua quemque in provincia 
insignes iactant; historia vero, testis temporum, 
lux veritatia, vita memoriae, magistra vitae, qua 
voce melius quam Professoris nostri Universitati 
toti commendari potest?” 


Mb. Leslib Stef hen. 

“ Academiae spatia olim pedibus Buis pernicibus 
pressa revisit hodie viri insignia, historiae quondam 
Professoris Cautabrigiensis, fllius, vir litterarum 
laude illustris, vir etiam aliorum famae non modo 
nostro in saeculo sed apud posteros quoque providus. 
Sive vitam nostram umbratilem depingit, aive 
Alpium culmina sibi quondam non ignota deacribit, 
sive horas inter libros suaviter peractas reapicit, 
sive saeculi prioria et historiam et philosophiam et 
litterarum lumina recenset, sire etiam graviora 
inter argumenta versatur, ubique scriptorem 
facilem, facetum, doctum, disertum, agnoecimua. 
Quid dicam de libro quern Professoris et Senatoris 
illustris vitae narrandae dedicavit, qui diei luce 
orbatus ingenii sui lumen patriae donavitP quid 
denique de immensa voluminum aerie, in qua tot 
insignium popularium nostrorum vitae et saeculo 
nostro et posteritati serae cognoscendae tradunturP 
Opus illud ingens feliciter inchoatum utinam ad 
exitum prosperum cito perductum videat. Interim 
qui aliorum famae tam egregie conaulit, ipse 
locum insignem inter eos est adeptus, qui saecula 
praeterita nobis praesentia reddunt, quique saeculi 
praesentis lumina posteritati oommendant, 

* et quasi oursores vital lampada tradunt.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ the blower and tiie leaf.” 

Cambridge: Jane 18, 1892. 

In a letter to The Academy (June 29, 
1889), I threw out the suggestion that “The 
Flower and the Leaf ” and “ Tho Assembly of 
Ladies ” are by the same authoress.” 

With the sole exception of the book attri¬ 
buted to Dame Juliana Barnes (or Berners), I 
believe there are no English poems in existence, 
prior to a.d. 1500, which claim to be the work 
of a woman, except the two mentioned above. 
If this be not so, I shall be glad to be cor¬ 
rected. This fact at onoe sets up a possible 
connexion between them. 

The more I examine them, the more I 
believe I am right; but it requires a good deal 
of space to set forth the arguments. By way 
of arresting attention, let me note a few 
resemblances. (I quote the “ Assembly ” by 
the stanza, the other by the line.) 

(1) “ As grete perles, round and oriente ” (F. L. 
148). 

“With grete perles, ful fyne and oriente” 
(A. L. 76). 

(2) “ And forth they yede togider, twain and 
twain” (F. L. 295). 

“ See how they come togider, twain and twain ” 
(A. L. 50). 

(3) “ And she com riding by herself alone ” 
(F. L. 458). 

“Ther cam no mo [ther] but herself alone” 
(A. L. 12). 

(4) “I thank you now, in my most humble wise ’ ’ 
(F. L. 567). 

“ We thanked her in our most humble wise ” 
(A. L. 105). 

The close resemblance, in the last case at 
least, is surely obvious enough. 

Chaucer does not rime “ pas ” (a pace) with 
such words as “ grace” and “place.” Now, 
in the Flower, 163, we find “ compos ” and 
“ pas ” riming with “ fac-e.” In the Assem¬ 
bly, st. 32, “pas” rimes with “plac-e,” 
“ spac-e” ; for more instances seethe Chaucer 
Society’s Rime-index to the Minor Poems : e.y., 
note the rimes “ pas-se,” “ was,” FI. 27, 114 ; 
“ spac-e,” “cas,” Ass. 21, 62 ; “ grac-e ” “ cas,” 
id. 87, &c. 

Both poems frequently make words that end 
in -y (in Chaucer) rime with words that end in 
-y-e (in Chaucer). Both poems make “ knew ” 
rime with “ hew-e ” (dissyllabic in Chaucer); 
see FI. 30; Ass. 10. In one we find “mani¬ 
fold” riming with the gerund “tobehold-e” 
(FI. 169). In the other we find “ bold ” rim¬ 
ing with the pt. t. “ told-e ” (Ass. 14). In one 
we find “ person-e ” riming with “ everichoon ” 
(FI. 167); in the other, “ non-e ” rimes with 
“doon” (Ass. 5; see also 1, 20, 33, 35, 108). 
Hence, in both poems, the same non- 
Chaucerian rimes occur. 

The Assembly is, in my view, a later poem, 
written by a woman who was unable to write 
a second poem with equal success. But the 
same glitter and colour recur. The former 
poem, the Flower, is founded on green and 
white; the latter, the Assembly, on blue. 
Both contain similar scraps of French. Both 
begin with the herber, such as is described in 
the Legend of Good Women. 

“ To right aplesaunt herber, wel y-wrought, 

That benched was, and eek with turves newe 
Fresh turved,” &c. (F. L. 49). 

“ Which brought me to an herber fair and grene, 
Made with benches ful crafty and clene ” (A. 7). 

In the former, the herber is reached by “a 


path of litel brede.” In the latter, by “ a 
streit passage,” which means precisely the 
same thing. 

The number of “ tags ” and phrases common 
to the two poems is too large to be specified. 
I allude to such phrases as “ Aboute the 
springing of the day ” in FI. 25 ; “ at the 
springing of the day ” in Ass. 32. So also ; “I 
you ensure”—“by meaure”—“certeinly”— 
“ wel y-wrought ”—“ one and one.” One 
poem is called, at the end, “ a litel book ” ; the 
other is “ this book.” 

Both poems are late. My point—that, when 
the “ Flower ” speaks of the “ knights old ” of 
the Garter as men who did worthily “ in her 
time,” we must allow a considerable interval 
between the knights alluded to and the 
allusion—becomes much stronger if we notice 
that “ in her time ” is used again with 
reference to the Nino Worthies in 1. 505, only 
15 lines above. This phrase, “ in her time,” 
occurs a third time in 1. 483, with reference to 
Diana and the worthies of antiquity. 

Both poems refer to works by Chaucer, and 
are therefore later than such works. The 
Flower, in lines 50, 116, 120, has passages 
that recall the Legend of Good Women ; the 
Ass. (st. 66) mentions Tisbe, Antony, and 
Cleopatras (noto tho spelling), all from the 
same. 

I dare say some critics will pretend to discern 
“ a difference in style.” Let them say, offhand, 
to which poems the following parallel stanzas 
belong; 

“ And, furthermore, to speke of hir array, 

I shall tell you the manor of hir gown, 

Of cloth of gold ful riche, it is no nay, 

The colour blew, of right goodly fasoun, 

In tabard-wise the sieves hanging adown, 

And what purfll ther was, and in what wise 
So as I can, I shal it you devise.” 

“ The surcotes white, of velvet wel sitting, 

They were in clad, and the semes echoon, 

As it were a maner garnishing, 

Was set with emeraudes, oon and oon. 

But by-and-by many a riche stoon 
Was set on the purifies, out of donte, 

Of colors, sieves, and trainee round aboute.” 

How any one can see, in such lines, the 
faintest resemblance to the style of Chaucer, I 
leave to those who see it to explain. They are 
much more in the style of a dressmaker. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


A NEW SYRIAC VERSION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

Trinity College, Dublin : June 13,1892. 

In a Syriac MS. of the New Testament, 
belonging to the Earl of Crawford (No. 2 in 
his collection), I have found the complete text 
of a version of the Apocalypse hitherto un¬ 
known, or, rather, doubtfully surmised to have 
possibly existed as a whole, and known only by 
a fragment (Cbap. vii. 1-8) preserved in the 
MS. Add. 17193 (British Museum). 

For my access to Lord Crawford’s MS. I am 
indebted to his kindness, and for my knowledge 
of its existence to that of the Rev. G. H. 
Gwilliam, of Hertford College, Oxford, who 
some time ago was so good as to direct my 
attention to it as being a complete Syriac New 
Testament, containing tho Poshitto, supple¬ 
mented not only by tho Four Minor Catholic 
Epistles, which are not included in that version, 
but by the Apocalypse also. 

On examining the latter Book, I at once 
perceived that it is of a version distinot from, 
though closely related to, that known as “ De 
Dieu’s,” which is printed in the Polyglots and 
all subsequent editions of the Syriac New 
Testament. It is a translation into good 
idiomatic Syriac, accurate in the main, but free 
from the servile literalness and pedantic 
Graecising method of the other. It soems to 
me to be probably by the same hand as tho 


well-known version of the Four Minor Epistles, 
also included in the Polyglots and ordinary 
editions—usually termed “ Pocoeke’s.” It 
bears to the printed Syriac Apocalypse the 
same relation as is borne by the Pocooke 
version of the Four Minor Epistles to the 
Harkleian version of the same. As regards 
those Epistles, it can hardly be doubted 
that the Pococke is the basis of the Harkleian 
version; and it appears to me no less certain 
that in this Crawford version (so to style it) of 
the Apocalypse, we have in like manner the 
basis of the version by which the Apocalypse 
has hitherto been represented in Syriac. The 
latter bears all the marks of having been con¬ 
structed on the lines of the former, but with 
the modifications which characterise the method 
on which Thomas of Harkel worked—a thorough 
remodelling of the diction into exact conformity 
to the Greek idiom, accompanied by a syste¬ 
matic revision of the text after an independent 
Greek MS. The Greek texts represented by 
the two versions differ rather more frequently 
than they agree. The Crawford version, in 
most of its important readings, is supported by 
one or more of the Greek uncials—notably by 
the Sinaitic and the Alexandrine, or by such 
exceptional cursives as 36 and 38, or by the 
Old Latin version in some one of its extant 
forms. 

I am about to publish it (in the “Dublin 
University Press Series”) in the form of a line- 
for-line reprint of the Syriac, accompanied by 
a Greek text which is, as nearly as I can make 
it, a restoration of that which underlies the 
Syriac. I am also preparing for publication 
(in the Transacti■>ns of the Royal Irish Academy) 
a paper read by me before the Academy, in 
winch I have endeavoured to determine the age 
of the version, and that of the MS., which has 
unfortunately lost its penultimate leaf, and now 
contains no date. John Gwynn. 


ON THE NEWTON STONE. 

London: June 13.1892. 

Lest Lord Southesk should think my silence 
discourteous, I reply to his letter point by 
point. 

1. On Prof. Rlijs’s copy of the Ogham, 
which was, I understand, verified on a clear day 
by Profs. Ramsay and Strachan, tho first letter 
consists of four (not, as Lord Southesk avers, 
five) vowel scores across the stem-line. This is 
e, not I. But here Dr. Hiibner and Bishop 
Graves agree with Lord Southesk, and I am 
willing to believe that Prof. Rh^s has acci¬ 
dentally omitted a score. If so, iddar must bo 
separated from aide, and regarded as an adverb 
meaning “ here.” 

2. With regard to the sixth and seventh 
letters, what Lord Southesk calls “ a group of 
five above-line digits” is really an a very 
closely followed by a c. Lord Southesk, not 
noticing the prolongation to the left of the 
stem-line of the first of his five digits, reads 
the group as Q, and thus produces IDDAIQNNN, 
a combination of sounds which I venture to 
term gibberish. 

3. The stone has undoubtedly nnn. I emend 
this obvious scribal blunder by changing the 
second N into I. Lord Southesk emends it by 
inserting a vowel, he does not say where. Of 
the two emendations, it seems to me that mine 
involves the less change, and is therefore 
preferable. 

4. The last letter of the first lino is, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Profs. Rh^s, Ramsay, 
and Strachan, considerably injured. I follow 

Prof. Rhjrs in reading it doubtfully as — jjjjj— 

that is, I. In his copy now before me, he 
represents this letter by a single perpendicular 
stroke followed by fpur parallel dotted strokes. 
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5. The fifth letter of the first line and the 
last letter of the second line are certainly B— 
the slant being quite sufficient. 

6. The readings of renni is rerri and of 

^ , that is Y, as I know not what, are said 

by Lord Southesk to be matters of opinion. 
As such I am content to leave them, provided 
always that the opinion be that of learned 
and sensible scholars and palaeographers. 

As to the f in the cassaflisi of the Becond 
inscription, if Lord Southesk will look at 
Wattenbach’s Anleiluug, p. 49 of the litho¬ 
graphed part, be will find the source of this 
letter in the third of the Roman capitals there 
represented. It is often not distinguishable 
from E. But on the Newton stone, E (which 
occurs thrice) is a very different sign. 

I take this opportunity to add that my ex¬ 
planation of the swastika-like sign in 1. 4 as a 
ligature produced by writing a horizontal s 
over a vertical s, seems supported by the fact 
that the emancholl. or double cc, of the Ogham 
alphabet is produced by writing the four 
strokes of an Ogmic c horizontally over a ver¬ 
tical c I!IL. This doublo cc is explained by 
ae in the Ballymote Ogham tract (p. 312), a 
document of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, which Lord Southesk seems to regard os 
an authority. 

Whitley Stokes. 


TOE PEDIGREE OF “JACK” AND SOME ALLIED 
NAMES. 

II. 

IJodleiin library, Oxford: Hay 15, 1S91. 

Before dealing with the Jonk- stem and the 
Junk- and Jink- sub-stems, I have to call 
attention to a romarkable analogy, which, I 
venture to think, clears away the only real 
phonetic difficulty in the derivation of Jack 
from * Janken = Jankin. I said that “in 
English no undoubted case seems to be known 
of -nk passing into -kk or -ck." Mr. Mayhew 
has mentioned to me, I think as a remark of 
Prof. Wright’s, that in Yorkshire we got 
drucken — drunken. I find it also in two 
Yorkshire Qlossaries of the English Dialect 
Society (13 and 39) ; as a Cumberland word in 
Ferguson’s Dialect of Cumberland (37); and as 
a Scottish word (from Bums) in Jamieson’s 
Dictionary (». t\). 

But there are analogous forms in Icelandic 
and Danish—may not the form be a Danish 
importation ? On the contrary, I understand 
from Prof. Napier that the form in use by the 
Danes when they settled in Yorkshire would 
have been an -nk- form. 

Mr. Mayhew and Prof. Napier have sug¬ 
gested to me that the change from drunken 
to drucken was due to a dislike of sounding two 
n's close together: a somewhat similar case 
which occurs to me is the Cumberland Cdril 
= Cdrlil (Carlisle). But, howover that may 
o®, the parallel seems perfect to the change 
which I have assumed from the stem J-nk-n 
to the stem J-kk-n or J-ck-n. 

And now for Jonkin, Jonkyn, Jocky, and 
Jock. Jonkin is found in Durham in 1378 in 
the compound Jonkinson (Surtees Snc. Ixxxii. 
ll"), which, of course, makes Jonkin itself 
presumably earlier. In Wales we get Jonkus, 
which in English spelling = Jonkys or Jonkis, 
m 1419-20 ( Record of Caernarvon 272), and that 
may = Jonkyns.t The person so called is 
styled Jonkus Uoid ap Jeu :l n— i.e., Jonkys 
Lloid the son of Jeuan, and, as Jeuan (Ieuan) 
was the native Welsh for John, it looks as if 

t The index also gives Jonchus on p. 262 and 
Jonkus on p. 277, the text reading Jonckus in the 
former case and Jonkus in the latter. 


he was named Jonkys as being the son of Ieuan, 
John, or Jonkyn. In Durham again we find 
Jonkyn in the compound Jonkynson, tho name 
of a man who was dead in 1430 ( Surtees Soc. 
Iviii. 30). In Scotland we get as surnames 
Johnkesoun and Jonkesoun in 1542 (Meg. mag. 
sigill reg. Seotorum ii. 2006), Jonkyne in 1555 
(ib. iii. 1195), Jonkene in 1581 (ib. iv. 91), 
Jonkin (and Jonkus) in 1582 (ib. iv. 541), and 
Jonnkin in 1588 (ib. iv. 2148). Note that the 
Scottish forms point to a form Jonken as well 
as Jonkin, and so support tho theory of an 
ancient ‘Janken by the side of Jankin. 

As from Jaukyn came ‘Jackyn and Jakyn, 
so from Jonkyn came Jockyn and Jokyn. 
And from the Record of Caernarvon we obtain 
the following statistics as to the use of these 
names in Wales:— 

About 1335 Jockyn occurs thrice (97, 102 bis). 
About 1352 it occurs nine times, being preceded 
by ‘ ap ’ (47, 49, 61, 68, 71 bis) in all cases but 
threo (63, 76, 85). Jockyn is also found in 
1419-20 (285). 

About 1335 Jokyn occurs twenty-five times, 
being preceded by ‘ap’ in eight cases (96 ter, 
105 bis, 106, 107 bis), but not in seventeen (94, 96, 
98 giinter, 99 bis, 100 bis, 101, 103, 105 bis, 106 
bis, 107). About 1352 it occurs twico, pre¬ 
ceded by ‘ap’ (29, 76). We also get Jokyn 
preceded by ‘ap’ about 1335 (101), and with¬ 
out it about 1370 (224). Might Jowkyn, a 
Yorkshire surname in 1444-6 and in 1457-8 
(Surtees Soc. xxxv. 59, 60, 71-3,75), bo the 
some name ? 

In England Jokin is found as a Suffolk 
surname as early as 1275 (Rot. hand. ii. 178). 
Lower (i. 178) mentions Jockins, but without 
reference. 

Before -s Jokyn might readily become Joky, 
and so at Oxford in 1505 wo find Jokys 
(Reg. of the Unit-, i. 290) as tho surname of a 
man who seems also to have been called Jookys 
(ib. i. 292) and Jockys (ib. i. 38). It is found 
again at Oxford in 1510-11 (ib. i. 72) as the 
surname of another man, who was also known 
asJoxor Jux. And in 1535-6 we find it as a 
surname in the diocese of Worcester (Valor 
ercles. iii. 221). If the Joh. Jocus mentioned 
in 1376 in the Kaleudars of the Exchequer 
(i. 245) was a Welshman, that also = Jokys in 
English spelling. 

But in any case, Jockyn would easily pro¬ 
duce Jocky. It does not seem to be disputed 
that Wilkie = Wilkin, and Hankeyt doubtless == 
Hankin. “Donkey” (donky, donkie) also 
= dunkin (rf. the proper names Dunkin, Don¬ 
kin, and Donkyn ?), and the Scottish “ horsi- 
kie,” “beastikie” = horsikin, bcastikin. It is 
said, indeed, that these are double diminutives 
made up of ick 4 ie, but before one gets double 
diminutives it seems natural to expect single 
ones. Now, it is proverbially difficult to find a 
dead donkey, but who has ever found a “ dun- 
nick” (in this sense) dead or alive ? “Beasty,” 
again, I know, and possibly my children 
know “ horsey ”; but who has ever met a 
“ beastick ” or “horsick”? I have already 
mentioned the diminutives in -kin, -ikin, and 
-iken in some versos in Chambers's Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland (cf. also “feetikin” on 
p. 17); and when one turns over a few leaves 
and finds “ poussikie ” (p. 22), “ mousikie ” 
(p. 26), and “cheesikie” (p. 27), it is all but 
impossible not to believe that the diminutives 
in -ikie are diminutives in -ikin with the last 
letter dropped. 

There is another pedigree possible for Jocky. 


t I did not allude to Hankoy and Hankin in my 
former letters, because I felt very uncertain about 
their origin. I now believe them, with Hanson 
and Hancock, to be from the stem of Henry. 
Hanric’ is found as a forename in Oxfordshire in 
1279 (Hot. hund. ii. 829), the a being doubtless due 
to the French pronunciation of the name. 


Instead of coming from Jonkyn and Jockyn it 
may have come from ‘Jonken (Jonkene actually 
exists) and ‘Jocke—if we allow that abbre¬ 
viated forenames in -y may come from four¬ 
teenth century forms in -e. 

However that may be, Skelton, writing 
about 1513, has “ King Jamy, Jemmy, Jocky 
my jo” (Dyce’s ed. i. 185); Skeat alludes to 
this passage, and Dyce suggests that “ Jocky 
my jo ” is borrowed from a ballad—but, any¬ 
how, it looks very much as if Skelton had 
misunderstood Jocky as a Scottish form of 
Jacques. Jockieis given in Lindsay of Pits- 
cottie’s Chronicle (ed. 1778, p. 218) as the 
forename of one of the Scottish king’s servants 
about 1527. And in 1597 both Jokkie and 
Jokio are given as forenames (Reg. of Privy 
Council of Scotland v. 431). 

Lastly, either out of Jo(c)ky, or rather out 
of a lost *Jo(c)ke came Jo(c)k. The earliest 
Scottish use of it which I have found is in 
1468 (Regist. of Cupar Abbey i. 142). But in 
Wales it occurs (preceded by “ap”) about 
1352, being thrice spelt Jock ( Record of Caern. 
58, 86, 88), and once Jok (ib. 86), while in 
Oxfordshire tho surname Jock is as old as 1279 
(Rot. hundredorum ii. 702). The surname 
Jokkes is also found in 1395 in Norwich (C'i7. of 
Roelleian charters 200), and that is pretty clearly 
derived from Jokkou, Jokke, or Jokk. Jox 
and Jux are also found at Oxford in 1510-15, 
as variant spellings of tho surname Jokys 
(Reg. of the. Univ. i. 72). Jhoxon was an English 
surname in 1472 (Poston letters iii. 50), and 
Joksoun a Scottish one in 1541 (Reg. mag. tig. 
reg. Scot. ii. 2450). 

To presorve the thread of my account of 
Jock I havo had to defer some necessary re¬ 
marks on the Welsh forms quoted above. At 
tho time iu question John was not a Welsh 
name at all, the Welsh equivalent being Ieuan 
(pronounced Ye wan ?). The Welsh forms derived 
from Jonkin must have been due to mixture 
of race on the borders, or to the presence of 
English garrisons and of English retainers. 

In Welsh there is no vernacular lotter or 
sound equivalent to the English J. In Middle- 
English MSS. J was used indifferently for J 
and for I, and in the Welsh MS., now lying 
before me, of tho Red Book of Horgest J is 
used as I (e.g., in Jscouan, col. 816). Conse¬ 
quently the written form Jockyn would suggest 
to a Welshman no pronunciation but Yockyn, 
and that is the way (as Mr. William Jones, one 
of our Oxford Welsh scholars, tells me) in 
which it is always pronounced. That also is 
the obvious explanation of the Welsh namo 
Yokheu found in 1325 (Pari. Writs ii. div. 2, 726). 
Yokheu, as printed, represents tho sounds 
Yok-hay, and would — Jokke, the h indicating 
(Mr. Jones suggests) not a real aspirate, but the 
explosive force of the preceding guttural; but 
it is possible that the true reading may be 
Yokkeu or even Yokken. 

There was, Mr. Jones tells me, a gentleman 
commonly known as Iocyn Ddu (= Black 
Jockyn) living in Anglesey as late as the 
beginning of this century, but the name seems 
to be extinct now. 

So much for the o forms. But, as then forms 
produced forms in c, so did the o forms produce 
forms in u. As early'as 1324 we have Junkyn as a 
surname at Radnor (Pari. Writs ii. div. 2, App. 
245); and the same man also appears as 
Jukyn (ib.), but for the latter form the index 
(1046) substitutes Ju’kyn. Junkyn is found as 
a surname in Scotland os late as 1565 (Registr. 
Episcopatus Morav. 441). From it may have 
come Jounky.f a surname found near Malmes¬ 
bury in 1292 (Reg. Malmesbur. i. 275); and 
from it, or, rather, from ‘Junken, came Juke, a 
Bristol surname in 1589 (Rrist. and Olouc. Arch. 
Soc., Great Orphan Rook 257). From Juke of 

t But the true reading may be Jounky or Jonky. 
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course came Jukes, among the forms of which 
were Jooks, Juckes, Jucks, Jux, and Juxe 
[Reg- of the Univ. of Oxf. i. 58, ii. pt. 4, 258). 
Juxon we all know. 

I have pointed out that from the Jank- stem 
we get Jagge; then why from the Junk- stem 
should we not have Jugge ? And surely 
enough we get it as the surname of a well- 
known sixteenth century printer; if anyone 
supposes that it was pronounced Judge, let 
him know that this printer “took to express 
his name a nightingale sitting in a bush with 
a scrole in her mouth, wherein was written 
jugge, jugge, jugge ! ” (Lower ii. 122 from 
Peacham’s Compleat Oentleman). Jugg is also 
a London surname in 1568 ( Harleian Soc. xxv. 
39), and as early as 1319 we get either that or 
Juggs as a surname ( Chetham Soc. viii. 189) 
I go further and suggest that Juggins is a 
derivative of Junkyn. 

But, if Junkyn and its allied forms represent 
Jon=John, they were equally adapted to repre¬ 
sent Jone=Joan, as soon as the latter lost its 
flnal-e. In that caaeJuggeor Jugg might=Joan 
as well as John. Is it then a mere coincidence 
that according to Bardsley (p. 49), who gives 
instances, “ In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries a popular sobriquet for Jane or Joan 
was ‘ Jugg ’ ” ? Jugg and Juggy are still 
applied in Leicestershire to birds—“ juggy- 
wren” being used for Jenny-wren (E. D. S. 
31); “Jugg is a local name for the fash-wives 
of Brighton ” {Suss. Arch. Coll. xiii. 26); and 
I find that Jug=Joan is admitted to be the 
origin of jug= a pitcher, being used as a 
feminine to jack—a bottle (e.g. see Skeat s. v.). 
Is it possible that “junk-bottle,” which=“tho 
ordinary black glass porter bottle ” (Bartlett, 
Diet, of Americanisms, s.v.) is also a derivative 
of Junk-n —Joan ? 

I have already mentioned that from . the 
Jenk- sub-stem arose a Jink- sub-sub-stem. 
From this we get in Scotland in 1567 a “Jo. 
Jame alias Oinkin Jame ” (Reg. mag. sig. reg. 
Scot. iv. 572), and in 1601 the surname jinkin 

S ib. v. 1176); and in England the surnames 
ynkyne in 1581-2 (Sussex Arch. Coll. xiv. 96) 
and Jinckynsin 1591 ( Proc. in Chancery, Q. Eliz., 
iii. 258). For Jinks I need cite no authorities, 
but Jynks is a London surname as early as 1571 
( Reg. of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 9). I have 
also found the surname Jykins in 1531-8, 
parallel to Jekins in 1545-8: these are both in 
Butland wills (Phillimore’s Index library i. 27, 
41). The feminine Jenny, of course, gave rise 
to Jinny. 

Now, if from the Junk- stem we get Jug as 
a female cousin to Jack, why from the Jink- 
stem should he not have another female cousin 
*Jig? And will anybody tell me the meaning 
of Gyg in these verses of the Towneley 
mysteries {Surtees Soc. iii. 88), 


“ Com nar and by stand 
Both Gyg and Jak ” 

if it is not another form of Jig = Jug = Joan 
or Jane ? I am, of course, assuming that the 
lines are correctly printed, and that Gyg should 
not be Gyb. 

From the Jink- stem t I also derive Jiggens, 
a surname in Kelly’s London Directory for 
1891 (1094), and Jiggons,} a London surname 
of 1617 {Reg. of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 387). 
I find Jeggons in the same register and the 
same year, while Jegon was an Essex surname 
of 1550 (Diet, of Nat. Biog. xxix. 286): these, of 
course, I derive from the Jenk- stem. 

In my last letter I explained the -gg- forms 
as arising out of -nk-, pronounced first as -ngk- 


and afterwards as - ngg-. It now seems to me 
that all that may have happened is this : k is a 
guttural more remote from n than g is, and so 
the influence of the final n in such forms as 
*Jakken led to the rise of such other forms as 
*Jaggen. Compare flagon, which seems to 
come straight from the French flacon (Skeat, 
Etym. Did. s. v.). And what are the names 
Digon and Diggens (Reg. of the Univ. of Oxford 
i. 310 and ii., pt. 4, 155), if not corruptions 
of Diccon and Dickens? Nav, we find the 
same man called Dickins and Diggens ( ib., 
i. 279). 

I think I have now fairly shown that not 
merely in the Jank- stem, but in all the varia¬ 
tions of that stem, there is reason to believe 
that both n’s were eventually lost; and to 
refresh the reader’s memory I will here put 
side by side some of the parallel forms. (1) 
Jankin (-yn), Jenkin (-yn), Jinkin, Jon- 
kin (-yn), Junkyn; (2) Jakyn, Jekin(s), Jykins, 
Jokyn; (3) Jakys, Jekys, Jokys; (4) Jacks, 
Jecks, Jox, Jucks; (5) Jackson, Jekson, 
Jhoxon, Juxon; (6) Jake, Jeke, Juke; (7) 
Jagge, Gyg, Jugge (Jug); (8) Jeggons, 
Jiggons, Juggins. 

And now I hope I have oonvinced the philo¬ 
logists t ;_ if not, I can only say that for me at 
least life is obviously too short to go on discus¬ 
sing the derivation of Jack. 

_ I have no time to enter into the general ques¬ 
tion of the formation of diminutives, such as 
Andy, Charlie, Willy, Tommy. But I will 
indicate my present provisional opinion on 
them. There may be nameB, like Harry, in 
which the y is part of the stem, and others, 
like Jacky and Jocky, in which it may con¬ 
ceivably be so ; but, generally speaking, the -y 
represents an abbreviation. This mode of 
abbreviation seems to have arisen in the 
fifteenth century, out of a previous -e (e.g., 
Wille and Tomme, which I do now believe to 
be the parents of Willy and Tommy). And the 
old -e abbreviation is the legitimate descendant 
of an -a abbreviation in Anglo-Saxon, in 
which, for instance, Wulfstan might be 
abbreviated into Wulfa. The theory of this 
explanation of the -e is mine; the information 
that it is historically possible I owe to Prof. 
Napier. 

The transition from -c to -v, at a time when 
-c in ordinary words was disappearing alto¬ 
gether, is more difficult. Prof. Napier things 
such n change would require to be explained as 
arising out of analogy. In that case, Henry, 
the name of the reigning dynasty, might have 
been the main factor in bringing it about. 
Wille would be one of the first names to take 
-y instead of -e, on account of the f in William; 
and in 1430, in the Feodarium of Durham 
Priory ( Surtees Soc. 58), we get, as surnames, 
not only Wille (171) and Wylie (322), but 
Willey (307), Wylley (321), and Willy (11, 12, 
13, 82, 84). Again, if Jacky and Jocky are not 
abbreviations from Jaokyn and Jockyn, they 
might be formed out of Jackii and *Jookia on 
the analogy of such forms as Jakys and Jokys, 
really representing Jakyns and Jokyns, but 
understood as representing Jaky’s and Joky’s. 

As regards the seeming Scottish dissyllable, 
Johnnii, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century ( Metrical Chron. of Scotland, 47,638, 
and 56,182, Bolls Series),want of time compels 
me to leave that to the investigation of any 
future inquirer. 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 


t I have to filiate my forms in this manner for 
clearness, but it is quite conceivable to me that 
Jiggons might be developed directly from Jeggons, 
and Juxon from Joxon. 

t Cf. Diccons by the side of Dickens and Dickins 
(Reg. of the Univ. of Oxford ii., pt. iv. 155). 


t On one unessential detail I wish to avoid 
committing myself. Is the « in Janekin part of 
the suffix, or is it a connecting vowel between it 
and the stem, or is it part of the stem ? In the 
last case, what is the explanation of the form Jane, 
and is Jankin shortened from Janekin or a new 
formation from Jan ? 


THE PRESS AT WINCHESTER—SCHOOL ROLLS. 

3 he Palace, Salisbury: June 16,1692. 

In the notice of Mr. F. A. Edwards’s 
pamphlet on ‘ 1 Hampshire Printers ” (Academy, 
June 11, p. 255)), it is stated, with reference 
to the press at Winchester, which seems to date 
from 1732, that “ there are Long Bolls of the 
school in existence dating from 1653, which 
surely must have been printed on the spot.” 

As I have been for some years past collecting 
the Long Bolls of the school with a view to 
editing and publishing them, may I say that 
they were issued only in manuscript until the 
present century, so far as I know. This, of 
course, accounts for the difficulty I have bad 
in obtaining some of them. I still want thirty 
to complete the series between 1653 and 1730. 
Can your readers put me in the way of obtain¬ 
ing any of them ? 

Clifford W. Holgate. 


FUJI8AN IN JAPANESE ART AND LITERATURE. 

Cardiff : June 13,169*. 

In your review of Persia and the Persian 
Question, allusion is made to the reason of the 
greater prominence given to Fujiyama in 
Japanese art and literature than to Demavend 
in Persian. The explanation given by Ihe 
writer of the review, that mountains are rare in 
Japan, will certainly not be confirmed by any¬ 
one who has travelled in that country, even 
for short distances. 

While it is 'true that Fujisan, the peerless 
mountain, is isolated from any ranges of 
importance, the whole of the central portion of 
Japan is of a very mountainous character, 
numerous peaks rising to eight, nine, and even 
ten thousand feet. But Fujisan is unique 
because it stands by itself, and as it rises in an 
unbroken sweep from the shores of the Pacific, 
nothing of its full height of between twelve and 
thirteen thousand feet is lost. This isolation, 
which allows the snow-capped mountain to be 
seen from so many distant places (I have myself 
seen it from the summit of Tateyama in Etching, 
200 miles away), invests it with an interest quite 
distinct from that which any other mountain 
possesses for the Japanese mind, and by its 
strong individuality it dominates the life and 
thoughts of the people to an extent which 
others not under its influence can scarcely 
appreciate. But that it affects foreigners in 
Japan in a similar way will be evident to 
readers of Sir Edwin Arnold’s account of his 
ascent of the mountain, and it is within my own 
experience that learned professors of the mere 
exact and abstruse sciences have been known to 
require the aid of versa to express their 
feelings. The number of Japanese poems in 
which Fujisan occurs either as principal or 
subsidiary subject is legion. 

B. W. Atkinson. 


ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OF SILKWORM EGGS. 

London: June 12, 1892. 

In justice to Mr. Curzon’s accuracy “ of 
curious information ” brought forward in his 
volume on Persia, I hope I may be allowed to 
say that his reviewer in last week’s Academy 
need not feel any compunction in guaranteeing 
the statement that 

“ in the month of April the natives, and chiefly 
women, take the silkworm eggs, attached to a 
piece of paper, and expose them to the warmth of 
the human body by wearing them beneath their 
clothes next to the skin. After the lapse of three 
days the eggs are hatched and the caterpillars 
appear.” 

The samo practice may be observed in Italy, 
Greece, and Syria, wherever the requisite 
appliances for ensuring a warm—not too warm— 
and even temperature are wanting. The good 
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irife is loth to trust the precious eggs to 
irtifical heat; for the oven, where there is one, 
is apt to be too hot or too cold, and in either 
awe will ruin her hopes of silkworms. 
Doubtless for convenience sake, in the countries 
ibove named, the eggs are scraped with a knife 
>ff the paper or cloth to which they adhere and 
placed m a piece of linen, which is carefully 
led together and carried in the bosom. If my 
memory serves me rightly, some eight days 
elapse before the wee black silkworms— 
aot bigger than a pin’s head — make their 
ippearance. I. Gonino. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, June 19, 7.90 p.m. Ethical: “1792,” by Mr. 
D. G. Ritchie. 

Monday, June 90. 8 p.ir. Victoria Institute: “The 
Reality of Knowledge,” by Mr. J. J. Murphy. 

8 30 p.m. Geographical: »• Columbus, bis Life and 
Discoveries, in the Light of Recent Research,” by Mr. 
Clements R. Markham. 

Tuesday, J one 21, 8.16 p.m. Anthropological: " An Ethno¬ 
logical Inquiry into the Basis of our Musical System,” 
by Dr. R. Wall esc hek ; “ Some Minor Japanese Religious 
Practices,” by Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

9 p.m. Cymmrodorion: Conversazione. 

Wednesday, June 22,2 p.m. Botanic: Floral Fete. 

8 p m. Geological. 

Friday, June 94, 6 p.m. Physical: “Breath Figures,” by 
Mr. W. B. Croft; “The Measurement of the Internal 
Resistance of Cells,” by Mr. E. Wythe 8mith; “ Units 
of Measurement,” by Mr. Williams. 

8 p.m. Browning Society : “ Caliban upon Setebos,” 
by Mr. R. G. Moulton. _ 

Saturday, J une 96, 3.46 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS OF CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. 
Edited by F. G. Kenyon. Third and revised 
edition. (Published for the Trustees of the 
British Museum.) This volume represents a 
serious attempt to cope with tho large amount 
of conjecture and of historical discussion which 
has appeared since the first edition of the 
‘ M-nralur I1o\it fi'a saw the light. The text is 
presented to us as emended by (1) conjecture, 
and (2) further study of the MS.; and the in¬ 
troduction and notes are very considerably 
enriched in respect of appreciation of the 
historical bearings of our new “Aristotle.” If 
Mr. Kenyon has not been altogether able to 
make up his mind as to when to follow the new 
light, he is rather to be praised for caution 
than blamed for indecision. At all events, his 
edition now shows much more fully than the 
first and second editions did, not only what is 
fresh in the assertions of the author, hut also to 
what difficulties these fresh assertions lead. 
Nothing has caused more surprise than the late 
date down to which the author keeps Themis- 
tocles at Athens. Bauer, in his Forschungen, has 
boldly seized on this date (4G2 b.c.), and “made 
it the cornerstone for the chronology of the 
period.” But this has obliged him to lower 
the date of a good many events. We have not 
yet perhaps found out where the new edifice 
will “ give ” ; but such readjustments are not 
possible without at least a considerable 
cracking and groaning. If, however, we will 
not go with Bauer, we have to suppose either 
(1) that in the well-known account of Themis- 
tooles’ flight as given by Thucydides, that 
historian wrote down the siege of Naxos when 
he meant—or should have meant—some other 
operations, or (2)that there were two inconsistent 
stories current about the later years of 
Themistocles, and that Aristotle followed one 
which Thucydides had never heard of or had 
rejected. Perhaps a fresh story grew up after 
Thucydides’ time: the case of the Peisistratidai 
shows, as Sir G. Come wall Lewis remarked, 
how completely and how quickly historical tra¬ 
dition could go wrong. Thucydides wrote so 
near to the events recorded, and had such 


opportunities of consulting the contemporaries 
of Themistocles and even the men who brought 
that exile’s hones home to Attica, that, if he is 
to be weighed against “ Aristotle,” few people 
will see the balance sink in favour of the later 
writer. A slip of the pen about Naxos is 
possible, of course ; hut then not every opera¬ 
tion of the Athenian fleet would serve. We 
must suppose some operation on the presump¬ 
tive line of flight of the banished man, and 
what such operation was there ? If, again, 
the date of Themistocles’ flight is to he altered, 
that usually given to the fall of Thasos must 
he altered too; but Mr. Kenyon apparently 
keeps it unchanged. With respect to the date 
of the treatise before us, Mr. Kenyon is now 
disposed to fix it more precisely than he did at 
first, by the aid of the observations of Messrs. 
Keil, Pais, Weil, and Torr. But probably too 
much is made of Mr. Torr’s argument that, as 
quadriremes are mentioned in c. 46, and not 
quinqneremes, the hook must have been written 
before 325 b.c. Surely, if a modem writer 
were just to mention the building of ironclad 
ships, it would prove nothing as to whether he 
wrote before or after the appearance of torpedo 
boats. The very faintest shade of probability 
is all that such an argument can attain to. 
Some new readings by Prof. Blass, derived 
from his collation of the facsimile of the MS., 
appeared too late for Mr. Kenyon to adopt 
them in his text, hnt he thinks well of them. 
They are (1) c. 2, 1. 10, ol Sanur aol ratrtv ; 
(2) c. 4, 1. 28, fiaay ol Santur^ol ; (3) omission of 
avian in c. 15, 1. 26; (4) C. 16, 1. 52, *a! for hrrl • 
(5) o. 18, 1. 17, a«t txinTan to a a ay. These, says 
Mr. Kenyon, are at least possible. (6) In c. 12, 
1. 56, trpatniy or typifw', and (7) in c. 42, 1. 44, 
TpipaoK $ to j hoiinai, are, he thinks, certain. 
The volume ends with a transcript of the text 
of an argument and sotno notes to the speech 
of Demosthenes against Meidias—a document 
which interrupts in the MS. the text of the 
’ASijvaluv no\irtU in the middle of the tenth 
column. 

On Editing Aeschylus. A Criticism. By 
Walter Headlam. (David Nutt.) This is a 
production of a kind once much more 
common than it has been of late years. If a 
scholar distrusts the work or methods of 
another scholar, he now usually writes an 
article, signed or unsigned, summarising or 
specifying his objections. He seldom writes a 
book of more than 150 pages to denounce his 
adversary in terms of scorn and contempt. 
Bightly or wrongly, we have come to think 
that such a proceeding is lacking in the sense 
of proportion, gives too much scope to temper, 
ana beats a drum, so to speak, upon Parnassus: 
we deprecate being “ unfair in the fearless old 
fashion.” But such considerations have, 
apparently, little weight with Mr. Headlam. 
A scholar at once learned and brilliant, he has 
a bugbear, and its name is Dr. Yerrall, and it 
has to be exorcised, “ cursed with candle, bell, 
and hook,” and warned off the sacred precincts 
of Aeschylus. Ostensibly, this Criticism is 
directed against Dr. Yerrall’s editions of the 
“Seven against Thebes,” and the “Agamem¬ 
non ” ; but it appears that even this onslaught 
is only an instalment, and we are to expect (see 
p. 159) a further attack upon the latter volume. 
Now, these editions of Dr. Yerrall’s are 
before tho world, and no one, we think, who 
has read them can fail to see that they have 
certain defects and audacities akin to their 
merits and ingenuities. Among these defeots 
we should reckon a tendency to generalise 
dogmatically and hastily about matters of Attic 
style and usage; a disposition to differ 
ingeniously and startlingly from received 
notions. His statements, on behalf of con¬ 
clusions iu thomselves well weighed, are often 
too wide and too vehement; and his ingenuity 
is, we think, obstinate— e.g., in his curious 


fancy about the word tyvxl*, with which Mr. 
Headlam deals on pp. 60-68;. successfully, we 
think, refuting it. His reconstitution of the 
plots of the “ Agamemnon ” and tho “Ion" 
has not yet, we imagine, carried conviction 
among scholars. On the other hand, we 
should not have thought (till we read Mr. 
Headlam’s work) that any scholar could see 
nothing hut these faults in Dr. Verrall’s work— 
could ignore the suggestiveness, the learning, 
the acute literary criticism, the admirable 
English style both in notes and versions. All 
this Mr. Headlam ignores: he is possessed with 
the idea that Dr. Yerrall’s scholarship has not 
the “scientific method”; he is even more 
possessed with the idea that he himself is its 
representative. Hence he has produoed a 
criticism, remarkable indeed for wide reading, 
hut far more remarkable for its arrogance. 
Were he Bentley and Person, Kennedy and 
Jebb, rolled into one, he could not assume a 
more lordly air of superiority. Dissenting from 
Dr. Yerran’s views as to the Aeschylean nse of 
aurti, he contemptuously refers him to Dindorf s 
Lex. o'Esch., “ though indeed a lexicon would 
be of little use to the judgment that could pro¬ 
pound suoh interpretations.” That is the way 
a schoolmaster who is very injudicious talks to 
a fourth form boy. Again (p. 1231, “ Dr. 
Yerrall, like little hoys beginning Greek, seems 
to think that M is always adversative, to he 
translated but.” That is simply a betise, a pieoe 
of condescending arrogance. It is this tone 
that vitiates Mr. Headlam’s pages; it is impos¬ 
sible to listen with patience even to the 
wisest words of one who is always rating those 
who are at least his equals. And there is 
another inconvenience about this attitude of 
contempt, that it unfits the critic for weighing 
testimony and other men’s views. We see no 
sign throughout these pages that Mr. Headlam 
understands that in literature people often draw 
different conclusions from the same premises. 
To him, a view different from his own seems 
actually to imply that the writer has not read 
the materials which the critic has read. Once 
proceed upon this inference, and it is astonish¬ 
ing how quickly one may attain the air of 
arroganco which breathes from Mr. Headlam’s 
pages, and which seems to him merely “ out¬ 
spoken criticism” (p. 158). We see much 
reason to regret the recrudesoenoe of this kind 
of controversy, in which real learning is defaced 
by personalities, and dislike of another person’s 
method of work leads to imputations of some¬ 
thing barely distinguishable from imposture. 
These are litterae inhumaniores. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Helmholtz has been elected a foreign 
associate of the Academie des Sciences, in the 
place of the late Emperor of Brazil. 

At the last general monthly meeting of the 
Boyal Institution, a further list of donations 
was announced, amounting in all to £180, 
towards the fund for carrying on investigations 
on liquid oxygen. 

The next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
“ Contemporary Science Series,” to be published 
at the close of the present month, is Volcanoes 
Past and Present, by Prof. Edward Hull. It 
will treat of the form and structure of volcanic 
mountains, the materials of which they are 
composed; of voloanic islands; of tertiary 
volcanic rocks of the British Isles, Europe, and 
America ; recently extinct or dormant volcanio 
areas; Etna, Vesuvius; causes of volcanic 
action and connexion with earthquakes, &c. 
Besides maps and plans, the volume will con¬ 
tain a large number of illustrations showing 
structure of volcanic mountains, &c. 

A NEW monthly, called the Medical Magazine 
—to consist chiefly of signed articles and 
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reviews, written by medical men for medical 
men—is announced to appear on July 1, The 
publishers are Messrs. Southwood, Smith & Co., 
of King-street, Cheapside. 

English Botany : No. 90. Supplement to the 
third edition, Part I. Compiled and illustrated 
by N. E. Brown. (Bell.) The publishers have 
done well to keep their English Botany abreast 
of the time by issuing a supplementary volume. 
There are many different threads of interest in 
it; their juxtaposition makes the new volume 
indispensable to every student of our Flora. It 
contains accounts and illustrations of some 
species or varieties overlooked in the body of 
the work, as Ranunculus flabellatvs, formerly 
R. chaerophyllos, and Claytonia sibirica or 
alsinoidcs. The former of these has a right to 
a place in our lists, though it no doubt has 
now been, as Mr. Brown conjectures, “ eradi¬ 
cated by plant collectors.” The present writer 
has searched for it in vain for three years in its 
old Jersey station. Then the editor has a fresh 
attempt at sorting out those perpetual puzzles, 
the Thalictrums and the Water-Ranunculus. 
Capsella seems to be coming in at last for its 
share of attention. It is almost infinitely 
various and often misleading in appearance, 
and much more must be done than has yet been 
achieved in the way of recording and dividing 
its forms. Anemone nemorosa, rar. coerulea, is 
here described as a scarce variety; but one 
would like to know Mr. Brown’s opinion as to 
the possibility of A. nenwrosa having been 
crossed by A. apennina. Also there is a good 
deal of new or corrected synonymy. Unhappy 
are we, who live just when these changes of 
name have to take place. Perhaps tho newest 
change here indicated is that Lepigonum must 
become Corion, as named by Mitchell (17-48). 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has reprinted from the American 
Journal of Philology a fourth series of * ‘ Contri¬ 
butions to the Interpretation of the Veda.” 
He here disousses : (1) the meaning of the root 
yup, as to which ho argues, from the ritual 
passages, that the primary meaning is to “ wipe 
off, efface, smooth away,” and the secondary 
meaning to '‘destroy”—the other proposed 
interpretation, to “ hinder, debar ” is altogether 
rejected; (2) the word jaldsa and its compounds, 
interpreted to mean “ urine,” as the specific 
remedy of Rndra; (3) a critical review of Book 
XIII. of the Atharva-Veda, dealing with the 
Rohita recently published by Prof. Victor 
Henry—to whom high and deserved compli¬ 
ments are paid by the way. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Siiakspere Socibty.—( Saturday , 

May 28.) 

Walter Strackax, Esq , president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Strachan read a paper on “ Sit Giles Over¬ 
reach,” saying that in this character Massinger 
had concentrated bis skill in showing a man to 
whom all sense of justice and right is as nought, 
provided his object be gained. The man’s brutality 
to his daughter proves hts utter recklessness in the 
pursuit of his object. We have to admit that he 
is a strong character, and we therefore despise 
him less than we do the cowardly ill-doer. 
Massinger, who writes as a moralist, visits with too 
roaring a hand retributive justice on this monster. 
The way in which he is outwitted, and the tem¬ 
porary frenzy with which he is afflicted, are nothing 
compared with the enormity of his wickedness. It 
is interesting to know that the prototype of the 
character was Sir Giles Mompesson, of whom 
and of whose myrmidon Michel, who corresponds 
to Marrall, we have an account in Wilson’s 
Life of James I. The counterparts of Overreach 
are with us now ; and in the records of the criminal 
law we find them notably as the reckless company- 
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promoters, and again they are met with as the 
ambitious politicians, often unscrupulous so that 
they may get into power.—Miss Louisa Mary 
Davies, in a paper entitled “ Ten Minutes with 
Money Lenders,” said that “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts” might not unaptly be styled a 
romance of finance. While looking at the por¬ 
trait of the high priest of Mammon here unfolded 
to our imagination and apprehension, we are 
irresistibly reminded of Shylock, and compelled to 
institute a comparison between the two. Probably 
they may both rank among the most powerful of 
the creations of Massinger and Shakspere respec¬ 
tively. Conception and delineation are harmonious, 
and the result is consequently ideal. There is no 
excuse for Sir Giles's diabolical animus against his 
miserable nephew. Shylock, on the other hand, 
was one of a race of usurers, and had received 
much provocation. Both aimed not only to possess 
other men's havings, but conspired against the 
very being of their respective clients. The Jew 
does this openly; the so-called Christian, more 
wary, bands over the work to his subordinate. 
The comparison of tho two usurers would 
be incomplete without a reference to the 
relations of each to hi-s only daughter. 
To Sir Giles his charming Margaret was 
an important item of his possessions, to be 
turned to practical use for his social advancement. 
Tho merry little Jessica is the closely-guarded 
drudge in her father's household, but loved far 
more truly than Margaret. Both girls have to 
blush for their fathers, and both deceive them when 
it is made worth their while. For the Israelite 
when baffled we feel an ache of pity, but in the 
English extortioner's downfall we grant that he 
has received the due reward of his deeds.—Miss 
Florence Herapath read a paper on “ Masters and 
Servants.” In “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts ” 
we have an exceedingly pretty picture of a family 
where the spirit which influences every member of 
it from tho highest to the lowest is that of friendly 
sympathy and family union, which in the present 
day has become so rare. The servants of Lady 
Allworth are fortunate in possessing a model 
mistress, respected, feared, and loved by all. A 
strong contrast is found in the household of Sir 
Giles Overreach, who hates those over whom he 
tyrannises, and whose fall is rightly brought about 
by those very principles he has so persistently 
ignored. He has outraged his fellows, and he him¬ 
self is an outcast. He has trampled on humanity, 
and it turns again and rends him.—This meeting 
brought to an end the work of the society’s Seven¬ 
teenth session. The plays chosen for next session 
are “ Titus Andronicus,” “ Campaspe,” “ 1 Henry 
VI ” “ 2 Henry VI,” “Faustus,” “ 3 Henry VI,” 
“The Oomedy of Errors,” and “Friar Bacon.” 
The Hon. Sec. (9, Gordon-road, Bristol) will 
gratefully acknowledge the receipt of anything for 
the society’s library, which now consists of 571 
volumes. 


FINE ART. 

Original Drawings of Rembrandt. Repro¬ 
duced in Phototype. Part. IY. (Deprez 
& Gutekunst.) 

Let me say, to bogin with, that even if 
certain drawings in themselves admirable 
have been omitted from the collection of 
reproductions of which I proceed to notice the 
latest issue, the addition of any supplemental 
volume, such as is now vaguely promised 
or threatened, would seem very undesir¬ 
able. The Rembrandt student and collector, 
already in possession of four volumes of a 
work inevitably bulky, and necessarily not 
inexpensive—though published, indeed, on 
such reasonable terms as secure the sub¬ 
scriber the fullest value for his money— 
has, by this time, all that he can require in 
the matter of facsimile reproductions of the 
sketches and studies from the master’s 
hand. They are an amazing possession; 
and not even the Amand-Durana reproduc¬ 
tions of Durer’s engravings—works which 
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lend themselves to a reproduction mm 
more accurate than do the etchings i 
Rembrandt, or of Ostade, or of Claude, < 
aDy of the prints of Turner—not even tl 
Amand-Durand reproductions of Diirer 
engravings, I say, come quite so nc_r 1 
their originals as do these wonderful trai 
scripts of the art of Rembrandt as it wi 
exercised with pen or with brush, \. ith ini 
or sepia-wash, or red chalk or bin. k. Bn 
even of this good thing there is by thi 
time enough, and wo cry, Hold! Considerei 
numerically, the publication has now reachei 
tho point at which, if I remembe 
rightly, the original issue of Claude’i 
Liber Veritatis was arrested, though Earlon 
did, indeed, at a later period of his career 
undertake the translation of yet anothei 
hundred of the drawings of the accepted 
leader of classic landscape. 

The fifty reproductions which constitute 
then, the fourth and concluding volume oi 
the work which has been with Ren 
Lipmann, of Berlin, so much a labour of 
love, and in which he has had the assistance 
of many competent hands, include some¬ 
thing like the usual variety of studies— 
somothing like the usual variety in regard 
to subject and in regard to provenance. This 
time, the collections drawn upon for repro¬ 
duction comprise those of the Louvre, of tho 
Teyler Museum at Haarlem, of the Goethc- 
haus at Weimar (Goethe was naturally a 
thousand times too intelligent to under¬ 
value the “ preparations ” of a master, and 
we can imagine the calmness of satisfaction 
with which, in the latest and most reflective 
of his years, he exhibited them to Eeker- 
mann, and Eckrmann’s filial enthusiasm 
over tho drawings and tho lecture upon the 
same); then, again, there is drawn upon the 
very chosen collection of Mr. Heseltine, and 
that of Herr von Beckerath at Berlin, while 
two painters — Sir Frederic Leighton and 
M. Loon Bonnat—prove admirable excep¬ 
tions to the too general rule that the 
painter has not wide enough interest to be 
occupied with the historic study of Art, or 
to appreciate a production conceived in a 
spirit quite other than his own. 

The present portfolio is indeed admirable. 
I have not been enabled to detect 
any drawings which may not fairly be 
believed to have come from Rembrandt’s 
own hand. Here, in a possession of the 
Louvre’s (No. 154 b.) is the subject of the 
Return of the Prodigal treated with the 
utmost dramatic power, and with such a 
frank adherence to the outward circumstance 
of the artist’s own time as would please 
Herr von Uhde or Mr. William Strang. 
Here (in No. 155) is the yet more important 
pen drawing—more finished; more subtle, 
perhaps; more intimate of expression—of 
the Angels appearing to Jacob; that way¬ 
farer resting obviously—as Rembrandt’s art 
conveys it—in a delightful and not dream¬ 
less sleep. Again, the Louvre drawing of 
Christ on the Cross, the thieves on either 
side, the crowd around, and the sponge 
held aloft to the failing but divine 
figure. Yet, again, as 157 shows, the 
Louvre is in possession of one of the most 
masterly of the later landscape com¬ 
positions—in his later time alone, though 
not perhaps in actually his latest, would 
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Rembrandt have thus drawn the “View of 
a Canal, with Houses on both sides,” and 
with, it should be said, trees in heaviest 
leaf, and waters in quietest and deepest 
shadow. No. 162 l. shows a lion’s sur¬ 
prised discovery of a dead man lying on his 
path. Nothing is more amazing in its 
expressiveness and in its learned economy 
of means. The landscape No. 163 —be¬ 
longing to the Louvre also—I should take 
to be earlier than eithor of the drawings 
I have last spoken of. It is done with 
greater patience of record and with visible 
submission to the facts of the actual scene, 
as they are wont to present themselves 
to an ordinary vision. Chronicle, almost 
topographical chronicle, is here, instead of 
the exhibition of Rembrandt’s yet finer 
power to mould the actual material to the 
form his imagination willed. No. 161 l — 
a small and complete figure-study of curious 
subtlety—might almost be a suggestion in 
pen and wash of the great portrait of 
Clement de Jonghe as it is known in the 
first state of the etching. The man is a 
little younger than Clement, however, and— 
unlike Clement and the younger Hearing 
— a book gives colour to his medita¬ 
tions. To as early a date as 1634 belongs 
the elaborately wrought and well grouped, 
but as far as its colouring is concerned, the 
unpleasant drawing of “ The Resurrection 
of Lazarus ” iu the Tayler Museum at 
Haarlem. “ The Entombment of Christ,” 
likewise at Haarlem, is a composition of 
singular dignity and of almost classic 
austerity—well-nigh sculptural in effect. It 
is very superior to Herr von Beckerath’s still 
interesting possession of a design for tho 
same subject. Homely and intimate, and 
yet dignified and beautiful, is that drawing 
of the Holy Family which belongs to Mr. 
Heseltine; and amazing in its simplicity— 
instinct with child life, with infant power¬ 
lessness and infant naivete —is the sketch, 
or rather, in fow lines, the absolute 
realisation of “ A Child in a Cradle.” Sir 
Frederic Leighton is the fortunate possessor 
of this dainty, yet in truth most powerful, 
example of the greatest Dutchman’s art. 

The series whose concluding volume has 
been now not too elaborately or exhaustively 
referred to, is one that does great credit to 
its promoters, and is an important “ docu¬ 
ment ” conducive to the real knowledge of 
Rembrandt and to the understanding of the 
greatness of his range. It is issued, let 
it be said, in a most limited number of 
copies. Frederick Wedmorb. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The following exhibitions will open next week : 
a collection of the works of M. Josef Israels, at 
the Hanover Gallery; pictures by Sig. Ludovici, 
representing “ Summer and Winter,” at the 
Japanese Gallery—both in New Bond-street; 
three sets of pictures and sketches, by Mr. 
Felix Moscheles, at Mr. Stacey’s Gallery, Old 
Bond-stroet; and a collection of sculpture by 
M. G. Van derStraten, including reproductions 
in various sizes, at Messrs. Bellman, Ivey, and 
Carter’s, Piccadilly. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Society for 
preserving Memorials of the Dead will bo held 
at Bishop’s Stortford, on Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day next, when visits will be paid to churches 
and other historic buildings in the neigh¬ 


bourhood. There will also be an exhibition of 
rubbings of Hertfordshire brasses, and of draw¬ 
ings and photographs of memorials which have 
come under the notice of the society. 

A collection of “ black and white ” draw¬ 
ings (with the results reproduced by various 
rocesses), may be seen on any Wednesday 
uring June and July, at Mr. Henry Black¬ 
burn’s studio, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

On Monday next and the two following days 
(June 20-23), Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
collection of pottery and porcelain formed by 
the Eev. F. W. Joy, Rector of Bentham, in 
Lancashire, many of the pieces in which come 
from other historic collections. There are 
examples of the best European fabrics; but the 
chief interest lies in the representative series 
of English ware. Of Bow, there is the famous 
inkstand, painted with daisy pattern, and 
bearing the inscription, “ made at New Canton, 
1750”; of Bristol, a cup and saucer of the 
Burke-Smith and also of the Champion-Burke 
tea-services; of Lowestoft, pieces of what is 
known as the Owles service ; of Wedgwood, a 
magnificent set of blue and white ware, with 
signs of the zodiac in relief. There are also a 
large series of old Leeds and Staffordshire 
pottery, characterised by quaint shapes or 
curious marks, and beautiful examples of 
Worcester, Derby, Chelsea, Plymouth, &c. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windcs have now issued 
the Illustrated Catalogue of the new Salon, 
that of the Champ-de-Mars. The drawings 
are on a larger scale, and more carefully re¬ 
produced, than those of the old Salon. The 
English translation is also better, though 
only a little better ; but we are surprised to 
find so many misprints, even in the French. 

Tiie Magazine of Art for June opens with 
the second notice of the Royal Academy, by the 
editor, accompanied by illustrations of five of 
the pictures. Among the other articles we may 
mention Prof. Herkomer's on * ‘ Scenic Art,” and 
a paper on Jules Bastien-Lepage by Mr. Claude 
Phillips. The frontispiece of this number is an 
etching by Mr. J. Dobie of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
“Circe,” which was exhibited at the New 
Gallery last year. 

Both numbers of L’Art for May are chiefly 
taken up with accounts of the Salon by M. 
Paul Leroi, illustrated with drawings of some 
of the most important pictures. Besides the 
usual art notices and the continuation of M. 
F. Lhomme’s paper on “ Comedy of To-day,” 
there is only one other article, called “ Un 
portrait de Gianfrancesco Gonzaga,” by M. 
Emile Molinier, which treats of this Marquis 
of Mantua, and is illustrated with a medal 
struck in his honour and an equestrian bronze, 
attributed to Sperandio, now in the Louvre. 

The Indian Magazine and Review for June 
(Constable) prints two reports by Mr. Lewis 
Rice, director of archaeological researches in 
Mysore. One is on the Edicts of Asoka, 
recently discovered by Mr. Rice himself in the 
Chitaldrug district. The incriptions are three 
in number; but one is greatly defaced, and 
the other two are identical. The text is sub¬ 
stantially the same as that of the Rock Edict at 
Sahasaram and Rupnath. The importance of 
the discovery, as already stated in the 
Academy, arises from the fact that no incrip¬ 
tions of Asoka have previously been found 
south of Orissa and Kathiawar. He other 
report of Mr. Rice is upon a find of Roman 
coins made last year near Bangalore. The 
coins aro 163 in number, all silver denarii, 
mostly of Augustus and Tiberius. One of 
them seems to have scratched upon it the 
Persian word “ Karkh.” Here, again, the 
chief interest is in the locality, so far inland; 
for Roman coins have often been found both 
on the eastern and on the western coast. 


THE STAGE. 

It is asserted that a “ dry rot ” has set in at the 
theatres, and the statement seems a true one. 
Rarely has a season been so bad: the pieces in 
themselves so little memorable and so unsuccess¬ 
ful. Apart from the question of the lamentably 
indifferent quality of many of the plays pre¬ 
sented—in which good acting for the most part 
has had to struggle against the difficulties 
created by uninspired and mechanical, or (as a 
change) perhaps morbid, authorship—a suc¬ 
cession of circumstances from a regretted 
royal death down to the triumph of “ Venice ” 
at Olympia, and of Miss Lottie Collins at 
the music halls, whither Society has to some 
extent fled, have made the season at the 
theatres both signally disastrous and socially 
dull. Terry’s has dosed, the Avenue has 
dosed, even the Adelphi—the safest home of 
mdodrama for the multitu le—has closed; and 
we are not inclined to prophecy a brilliant 
future for the Shaftesbury, with Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew and that somewhat self-constituted 
“star,” Mrs. Brown Potter. The “ Fringe of 
Society ” holds on at the Criterion; “ Peril ” is 
now played at the Haymarket instead of 
“Hamlet”; the bill is being changed at the 
Garrick; and, in a week or two’s time it may 
safely be said that only the lighter pieces can 
safdy withstand the effects of the summer heats 
and of political agitation. Turning again for 
a moment from the question of the accidental 
disadvantages under which the season has 
laboured, when one remembers how frequently 
and with how much fervour tho public is 
assured of the debt it owes to contemporary 
playwrights, one is inclined to ask what would 
do the condition of literature if the practitioners 
of its different branches—the authors of books 
and of journalism—had contributed so little to 
the common intellectual stock as had been con¬ 
tributed this season by the writers of plays ! 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT OARDEN. 

Signor de Lara’s opera, "The Light of 
Asia,” which was announced last season but 
withdrawn, was produced on Saturday at 
Covent Garden. The composer sought inspira¬ 
tion from a high source: the story of the 
Lord Buddha’s incarnation, renunciation, and 
plan of redemption is as far removed from that 
of an ordinary opera as is Wagner’s “ Parsifal.” 
One cannot but admire Sig. de Lara’s ambition; 
and yot, like the man in the parable, he “ began 
to build and was not able to finish.” Two 
reasons can be given for this failure: the com¬ 
poser had not sufficient resources within him¬ 
self, and his attempt to turn a Cantata into an 
Opera weakened even his good intentions. The 
latter change is, indeed, noticeable in the 
breaks in the music, and in the character of 
the choral writing. The first reason assigned 
is, however, the one which makes itself 
principally felt. If ever there Was a 
subject which called for aid from music, it is 
that of tho Lord Buddha: of dramatic action 
in the ordinary sense there is little or none, 
for the story deals with the inner life of a 
man of high purpose and intense feeling. As 
in “ Tristan,” or “ Parsifal,” so here, the chief 
interest should have been in the orchestra, 
and a system of representative themes ought 
to have guided the intellect to understand the 
varied emotional moods of the music: or, ex¬ 
pressed more briefly, the Wagnerian method 
alone could have satisfied the demands of tho 
poem. Sig. de Lara evidently felt this to some 
extent, for there are traces of such a method ; 
but with exception of the " Buddha ” theme, 
the musical material is not complete enough. 
It is, however, Air* the development of that 
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material that the composer shows himself 
weak: there is no organic growth, no 
gradation of interest. The orchestration is 
not strong, and indeed the music does not 
sound as if it had been thought out for instru¬ 
ments of diverse character and colour. Justice 
must, however, be rendered to Sig. de Lara. 
If, in our opinion, he has failed, it must be 
remembered that he has attempted a task which 
would have taxed the strength of the highest 
genius. There are many points of interest 
in the music—as in the ‘ ‘ dance ’ ’ movements, and 
in the duets between Siddartha and Yasodhara 
—there is much that shows taste and good 
feeling. But in many places the lack of power 
in the music makes one forget the efforts and 
excellent aims of the composer. Sig. de Lara’s 
'* Light of Asia ” may prove a stepping-stone 
to higher things. The performance of the 
work under Signor Maucinelli was good, 
although the chorus was occasionally flat. 
Miss Eames was admirable in the rule of 
Yasodhara, M. Lassalle sang well, and M. 
Planfon as Atman was most effective. The piece 
was well mounted. 

A notice of the performance of “ Tristan und 
Isolde ” at Covent Garden on Wednesday 
evening must, owing to space, be crowded 
within a few lines. This music- drama shows 
Wagner’s art-theories in all their strength and 
in ml their severity. A work which soothes or 
refreshes may represent a healthier, higher 
form of art than “ Tristan,” which excites and 
exhausts; but the world must receive genius 
in whatever form it chooses to manifest itself. 
It is foolish and futilo to speculate as to what 
“ Tristan ” might have been had Wagner 
followed the lines of old opera, and shut his ears 
to the romantic strains of Weber and to the 
soul-stirring utterances of Beethoven. His music 
drama stands before us as a reflection of the 
man and of his age, a miracle of emotion 
and intellect combined, the one support¬ 
ing and intensifying the other, as in 
Bach and Beethoven. The performance was 
remarkably fine. Frau Sucher and Herr 
Max Alvary in the title-roles deserve the 
highest praise, though to both the music 
evidently proved trying; but they entered so 
thoroughly into the Spirit of the work that any 
shortcomings could be readily forgiven. Fraulein 
Ralph took the part of Brangane, and, except 
for the false intonation in her warning to the 
lovers, was satisfactory. King Marke was 
taken by Herr Wiegand and Kurvenal by Herr 
Knapp. The playing of the orchestra, with one 
or two exceptions, was admirable—at times, 
indeed, almost ideal; if only the orchestra 
could have been out of sight as at Baireuth, 
the effect, of course, would have been wonder¬ 
fully enhanced. Herr Mahler is a Wagner 
conductor of the first rank. The opera house 
was crowded, and the audience showed their 
enthusiasm, but only at the right moments, 
viz., at the close of each act. 

J. S. SlIEDLOC'K. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. AND Mme. Oudin gave their third and 
last Vocal Recital at Princes’ Hall on Thursday 
week. The programme contained many grace¬ 
ful specimens of modern music, including duets 
by M. Oudin. Robert Franz, whose name is 
so seldom seen on a concert programme, was 
represented by two of his admirable songs, well 
sung by M. Oudin. A duet, ‘"When love is 
nigh,” by Bunning, deserves mention. In this 
series of Recitals, now brought to a close, M. 
and Mme. Oudin have given proofs of their skill 
and artistic taste, and their efforts have been 
duly appreciated. 

Sir Charles Halle is continuing his Schu¬ 
bert Recitals. In this age of storm and 


stress, the calm beauties and heavenly lengths of 
Beethoven’s great contemporary are acknow¬ 
ledged, but not fully enjoyed. Sir Charles is 
doing useful work in reviving neglected music 
treasures. Last Friday week he gave an excel¬ 
lent rendering of the Sonata in A (Op. 120). 
The programme included works belonging to 
the ripest years (1825-27) of the composer’s 
short life. Miss Fillunger sang some of the 
grandest Lieder with her usual success. 

Seiior Sarasate’s second concert took place on 
Saturday afternoon. He commenced with 
Raff’s second Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, in which he was ably supported by 
Mme. Berthe Marx. The work is showy, but, 
from a purely musical point of view, not of 
high interest. A Suite for violin and pianoforte 
by M. Emile Bernard was produced for the first 
time. It consists of four movements; the first 
is somewhat heavy, and the Finale scarcely bears 
out its title of “ appassionata ” ; but the two 
short middle movements are clever and effec¬ 
tive—excellent specimens of modem French 
music. Seiior Sarasato astonished his audience 
with his ‘‘Nightingale’s Song” solo; and 
Mme. Marx contributed pianoforte solos by 
Chopin and Schlozer. 

On the same afternoon Miss Marie Wurm 
gave a Pianoforte Recital at Princes’ Hall, the 
programme consisting entirely of her own 
compositions during the last ten years. She 
is a talented pianist, although at times her tone 
is hard, and a clever composer; but, as has 
often been pointed out, a scheme of this sort 
is apt to become wearisome, and defeat its own 
object. Miss Wurm played her “ prize ” Gavotte 
with much success. 

Two concerts at the Albert Hall call for a 
word of mention. At the one on Friday, 
Juno 11, many distinguished aitists gave their 
services. Mme. Albani, who was in good voice, 
sang “ Casta Diva ” and the Intermezzo from 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” arranged (vtnia sit 
dicto !) as an Ave Maria. Mme. Renee Richard 
gave a dramatic rendering of “ Ah! mon fils,” 
from “ Le Prophete.” Chevalier Scovel obtained 
much applause for his artistic rendering of a 
graceful Aria from Lalo’s “ Roi d’Ys ”; and 
M. E. de Reszke was enthusiastically received 
for his admirable singing of a weak Serenade 
by Tschaikowski. As it is impossible to notice 
all the performers, it will be best to say that of 
tho many excellent artists all did themselves 
justice. Short recitations were admirably given 
by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, M. Coquelin, and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, though, with exception of 
M. Coquelin’s “ La Chasse,” none was alto¬ 
gether suitable at a miscellaneous entertain¬ 
ment. The concert was organised in aid of the 
funds for the relief of distressed foreign artists 
in England. Such a fund, if well supported, 
might induce foreign artists to visit us in 
even greater numbers than is the case at 
present. Money to aid them ought to be 
raised by their own compatriots. 

Mme. Adelina Patti sang at Messrs. Harri¬ 
son’s concert on the following day. She was 
in excellent voice, and was, as usual, over¬ 
whelmed with applause, to which she responded 
with the usual encores. She was supported by 
a host of eminent artists including Mesdames 
Patey, Sherwin,and de Pachmann, and Messrs. 
Santley, Ben Davies, and Master Gerardy, 
whose various merits were liberally acknow¬ 
ledged. Mme. Pachmann gave a spirited 
rendering of Raff’s brilliant Itigaudon. 

Mr. Albert B. Bach held a Loewe Recital at 
the Steinway Hall on Monday afternoon. In 
his book on Loewe, already noticed in the 
Academy, Mr. Bach has threatened to write 
about Loewe and to sing his ballads until the 
genius of the composer is fully recognised. 
The programme was interesting; but there is no 
reason why a later generation, to whom has 
been revealed the glorious messages of Schu¬ 


bert and Schumann, should be asked to atone for 
I tho neglect of Loewe by the men of his day by 
listening to seven of his ballads at one concert. 
It is excess of zeal which prompts Mr. Bach 
to act thus. He sings with intelligence and 
taste, but without sufficient repose and refine¬ 
ment. The difficult pianoforte accompani¬ 
ments were well and sympathetically rendered 
by Mrs. Bach. 

The third Richter concert, on Monday even¬ 
ing, was fairly well attended. There was little 
Wagner and no Beethoven. The programme 
included Dvorak’s “ Husitska ” Overture—a 
stirring and characteristic composition. Mr. 
Barton McGuckin sang a scene from Gold- 
mark’s “ Queen of Sheba ” : the music is pre¬ 
tentious and the orchestration decidedly recalls 
Wagner. Mr. McGuckin was not in good 
voice. Brahms’s Symphony in C minor was 
magnificently rendered under Dr. Richter’s 
direction. Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” Over¬ 
ture, well played, opened the concert. 

M. Paderewski gave a recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, and though the prices were doubled, 
St. James’s Hall was filled in every part. 
There are pianists with technique at least as 
great as that of M. Paderewski, pianists whose 
readings of the masters are more orthodox 
than his, but who are not capable of drawing 
and influencing the public as ne does. In him 
the emotional element predominates, and he 
thus always makes a direct appeal to his 
hearers; but he does not always reveal the 
full strength of the music. Such was the case 
in his interpretation of Bach’s Chromatic Fan¬ 
tasia and Fugue, and Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor (Op. Ill), though his playing of both 
was remarkably interesting. The programme 
included pieces by Schubert, Chopin, a delicate 
little Nocturne by M. Paderewski, and a Liszt 
Rhapsody, the fiery rendering of which exoited 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

The last Philharmonic Concert took place on 
Wednesday afternoon. The “ Siegfried ” Idyll 
was performed with marked feeling and refine¬ 
ment under Mr. Cowen’s direction. Mr. Arbos 
gave an intelligent and sympathetic reading of 
Mnx Bruch's Concerto in G minor, and fully 
deserved bis warm reception. M. Sapellnikof 
displayed his wonderful virtuosity and finished 
style of playing in Rubinstein’s pianoforte 
Concerto m D minor; the middle movement 
has charm, but most of the music is preten¬ 
tious and empty. After many recalls, M. 
Sapellnikof gave Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat 
with extraordinary power and energy. The 
programme also included Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony. Miss E. Palisser was the vocalist. 
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THE 

LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Register," 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMiUan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
mattor from the daily press a large variety 
of errors wero purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC POINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVEBIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake tho printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 
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Unity. By G. R. PARKIN. 
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movement, and a valuable contribution to its argumentative support.” 

BY KISS MARIANNE NORTH. 

New Edition, now ready, 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the 

Autobiography of Marianne North. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. 8YMONDS. With Portraits. 
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Selected and Arranged by C. F. Alexaxdeh, Author of 
“ Hymn, for Little Children.” 

THE BALLAD BOOK. 

A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. By Williax 
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Keddyffe.” 

A BOOK of WORTHIES. 
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KEATS’ POETICAL WOBKS. 

Edited by F. T. Falobave. 

THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. 
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Inspectorial, Secretarial, or Literary, with sufficient leisure to think, 
read, and remain human. Capital might be invested if necessary. 
Thoroughly sound references given and required.—Address, in first 
instance, to *Z. Y. X.,” at Shelley's Advertising Offices, 38, Gracc- 
church Street, E.C. 

ARTIST’S STUDIO.—To be LET 

rV. (central), excellent STUDIO nu<l RESIDENTIAL 
CHAMBERS combined. Rent £43 nor annum. Modern building 
>;Luate midway between City and West End. North-east and top 
> I lints. Cooking and attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric 
light. Hall porter.—Apply to M asaokr, Collector’s Office, 63, Chancery 
l<ane, W.C. 

“BLACK AND WHITE." 

]y|R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five davs a week, with Technical Assistants. Student* have 
hu opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, 4a, in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 

M essrs , drummond & co., 

, 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C. t are 
tnesole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly oelebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
* CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 

CTOLIDAYS in NORMANDY.— 

M. > BAR BIER, French Master, Glasgow Athenaeum, Ex¬ 
aminer in French to Intermediate Education Board, receives at his 
.^d'-nce in Normandy, during June, July, and August, n few 
GENTLEM LN desirous of improving their knowle Ue of French by a 
stay in France. Backward Candidates coache<l f..r Examinations. 
Beautiful cnintry. Tenuis. Every comfort. Highest references.— 
r or particulars and ProsjKjctus apply to M. Bah turn, Ecrosville, par 
Louviers, Eure, France. 


No. 1. Beady Wednesday, June 29th. 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, 

Travel, Poetry, 4c.) itable for Publication in Volume Form, are 
INVITED t> 1 ORWARD them for < onsideratii n. MSS. read 
within 14 days of Hceipt, and, if an roved will Ik: published in 
the early Autumn. 

DIGBY, LONG A 00., 

Publishers o' THE AUTHOR B MANUAL, Ex. ( ,Ui Edition), 

18, Bouverie Street, Fleet street, London. 


LOT-O’-FUN pictorial 


SCRAP-BOOK. 


1SSVED MOXTHLY. TRICE SIXPEXCE. 

SIXTY-FOUR PAGES (MEDIUM QUARTO) of HUMOROUS ARTISTIC PICTURES, 

With XO Advertisements except on Cover. 

BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON SUPERIOR PAPER. 

S0UXD IX COLOURED COVER FRIXTED IX COLOURED IXK. 


London : JAMES HENDERSON, Red Lion Houbb, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


JgRITISH MUSEUM (Bloomsbury). 

EVENING OPENING.—Daring the month of JULY the G.llerie, 
usually open from 8 to 10 r.M. will be CLOSED duiing those hours, for 
alterations in the electric light plant, and will be OPEN from 
6 to 8 pm. instead. 

E. Maindk Thompson, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 18th June, 1892. 


M 


USEUMS ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will bo held in 
MANCHESTER on JULY S, 5, and 7. 

Presideut-Prof. W. BOYD DAWKINS, F.R.8. 

General Secretaries— 

H. M. PLATNAUER, B.8c. (York). 

T. J. MOORE, C.M Z.8. (Liverpool). 

Local Secretary and Treasurer— 

W. E. HOYLE, M.A. (the Owens College, Manchester). 

For particulars apply to II. M. Platnalkr, Museum, York. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

PR0FE8S0RSHIP OF LAW. 

The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 
of LAW. 

Applications, with references, should be sent on or before the 
16 th July to the Rkgisthaii, from wlnm particulars may be obtained. 

E. Londini, Registrar. 


1 HE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 

- BALA, NORTH WALES. 

I’rincipal-The Rev. T. C. Edwards, D.D., late Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Al>erystwyth. 

Professor of Dogmatics and the Biblical Criticism of the New Tcsta- 
ment-The Principal. 

Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament—The Rev. 
Llewelyn Ioan Evans, D.D. 

Professor of/Ethics, Apologetics, and Comparative Religion—The 
Rev. Ellis Edwards, M.A. (Edin.). 

Professor of Church History and the History of Doctrine—The Rev. 
Inuii Williams, M.A. (bond.) 

The Colleg-i is exclusively Theological, but Is open to all, whether 
candidates for the ministry or laymen, talnngiug to any section of the 
Christian l-hurch, ou passing an Entrance Examination. 

A fee of £3 for the Session is charged in the case of student* not 
candidates for the ministry among the Welsh Calviuistic MethodUts. 

Tlic NEXT SESSION begins on MONDAY, September 19, 1892. 
For Prospectus apply to the Registrar at the College. 

Ninth Oriental Congress, 1892. 

Hon. President—H.R.H. the DUKE or CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
President—Prot. MAX MULLER. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of 1U proem of hlgh-cbue 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the lending Publishers. For specimen*, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-QRAVURE 

The Autotype proem adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings bp Gainsborough, Holmau 
Hunt, Herbert Schmals, &c., of Portraits by Holl, K.A., 
Ouless. R.A ; Fettle. R.A.; Prlnsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “ Spbieo," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE AET GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

It remarkable for Its display of Copies of oelebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

I Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
] The new Pamphlet, 11 AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


All Communications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Tickets, £1; Ladies, 10s. 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 8 th to the 12th. 
Prof. MAX MULLER’S ADDRESS will bo delivered on the 
Morning of MONDAY, September Otii, and Mr. GLADSTONE'S, at 
3 r.M., on September 7th. 

FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 

AMERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM-ON-T1IAMES, 
READING. 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and very com¬ 
modious modern Mansion of pleasing appearance, containing, 

4 handsome Reception Rooms. 5 large and lofty Class Rooms, noble 
Dioiug Hall, 30 well proportioned Bedrooms. 2 Dressing Rooms, 
Kitchens, and ample Offices, occupying a magnificent position ou the 
high ground above the Village of Cavcrsham, half a mile from the 
River Thames, and 1) mile from tlie County Town and Stations of 
Reading on the Great Wes’ein, South-Eastern and South-Western 
Railways, forty-five minutes journey from Paddiugtou ; Stabling (4 , 
loose boxes). Coach-house, Farm-buildings, capital Swimming Bath, 
Cottages. Gardens, Charming Grounds, ornamentally Tim»>ercd Park 
Lauds, Tennis Lawns, Cricket and Football Grounds, Fir Plantation 
and picturesque Lodge with a Sout hern aspect, a remarkably healthy 
soil and gulmoil, and an area of 20 Acres or thereabouts. 

SON will sell by I 

, -----T.TOKEN110U8E YARD, 

LONDON,on AlONDAl, Ji nk27th, at 1 o'clock punctually, iu one I 
or Su three Lots, unless previously disposed of privately, the remark- I 
ably well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arranged, and very 
commodious modern Mansion, Buildings, Gardens, and l'urk Lands, 1 
known as AMEKSII AM II ALL, Caversnam-on-Thames, near Reading, 
for very many jears most successfully occupied as a High Class Boys' • 
.‘School, for which purpose, or for a Ladies College, a Convalescent ! 
Home, or a Public Institution it is admirably suited, and it could 
icadily lie adapted for a spacious Private Residence. j 

Particulars, Views, Plnus, and Conditions of 8alc iray be obtained I 
at the Auction Mart, Tokcnnouso Yard, London, E.C., of Messrs. 1 
Waterhouse, Wintekhotiiam 4 IIaiuiison, Solicitors, 1, New Court, I 
Lincoln's Inn. Lmdou.W C.; or of Miwiy II 4 Auctioneers 

and Surveyors, Fiur driatUiauibuit, Reading. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

IBKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT. oot'URRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on nil aim um 
monthly balaocos,when not drawn below £i(W. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINOS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. i>cr 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Rayckscrokt Manager. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEA8 PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post froo on 
application. Francis llAVENscitorr, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

COUPS,^PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

U _and_ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL____ PIES. Alio, _ 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE oTlIMITATIONS. ~ 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTER STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


: MA YFAill, V 

Die ized by VjOOQIC 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Price 7<L 

CASSELL'S MAGAZINE 

For JULY, contains— 

AX OLD FRIEND in a NEW GUISE. Illustrated. 

MORE MUSICAL EXAMINATION ODDITIES. By E. Bcum 
Lane. MurB. 

OUR BELONGINGS: THE BOYS. With Illustrations. 

LOVE’S CONQUEST. Word* by William Cowan. Music by Beu- 
thold Tour*. 

A LAY of BOAT of GARTEN. By Professor J. Stuart Blache. 

PICKINGS from the PRAIRIE. By Wiluau Tbant. Illustrated by 
J. Finn cm ore. 

1IOW a WILDERNES8 BECAME a GARDEN. By A Puactical 
Gardener. Illustrated by Fairfax Muckley. 

A LOVER of NATURE. Illustrated. 

CHIT-CHAT on DRESS: What to Wear in July. From Our 
Pars and London Correspondents. With IUustiations. 

THE GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Inrention, Discovery, 
Literature, and Science. 

NEW 8T0RY COMPETITION. Open to All Readers of Cassell's 
Magazine. 

OUR POET. By J. F. Sullivan. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

BARBARA MERE VALE. By Arabella M. Hofeinson. Author of 
" The Probation of Dorothy Travers,” Ac. Illustrated by Wal. Paget. 

FORMED for CONQUEST. By A. E. Wicriiam. With Illustrations 
by W. H. Margetson. 

COMPLETE STORIES. 

THE DOCTORS BLUNDER. By John K. Leys, Author of ‘ The 
Lindsays," Ac. Illustrated by II. J. Stock. 

THAT ODD MAN. By Arthur T. G. Price. Illustrated by Percy 
Tarrant 

Cassell A Company. Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 


Price Ono Shilling. 

THE MONTHLY 


PACKET. 


THE MAGAZINE 


ART 


For JULY, contains— 


**T1IE OLI) SPINET.* By R. Poetzelhcroer. Photogravure. 
CURRENT ART: THE NEW GALLERY. By M. Phipps Jacrsok 
With Seven Illustrations. 

CORFU. By Tristram Ellis. With Six Illustrations. 

“ THE YOUTHFUL CHRIST EMBRACING ST. JOHN.” By 
Gudoi Reni. With a Note. 

ALFRED STEVENS. By Cosxio Moxrhoise. With a Portrait of 
Alfred Stevens, and Eight Examples of his Work. 

‘THE OLD SPINET.” Note on Frontispiece. 

‘MISS ELLEN TERRY as QUEEN KATHERINE. Sonnet by 
Theodore Watts. Illustration by J. Bernard Partridge. 
GEORGES Van der 8TRAETEN: The SCULPTOR “DE FAN* 
TAI8IE." By M. II. Spillman*. With u Portrait of Georges 
' an der Straetcn, and Seven Illustrations of his Work. 

SCENIC ART. By Prof. Herrumer. R.A. With Two Illustrations. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Thirteen Illustrations. 
THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in JUNE. 

Cassell A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Loudon 

Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. -JULY. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Allred W. Hunt. Chaps. XIX.-XXI. 
HANWAY’S TRAVELS. By Austin Dobson. 

BILL’S DONKEY. / By 

II A/.E. By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E. 

CRICKET and CRITICS. By Horace Hutchinson. 

IN PRAISE of OLD HOUSES. By Vernon Lee. 

HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chape. VIII -X. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lano. 

London: Longmans, Green, A Co. 


JULY, 1802.—Contexts. 

CATHARINE. Chaps. I.—II. By Fiances Mary Peard. 

LIFE in OTHER WORLDS. By J. E. Gore, F.R.A.8. 

GLEN CLOY. By Moira O'Neill. 

HOW the STORIES COME. 

WOMEN as LIBRARIANS. By the Librarian of the People’s Palace 
| THOUGHTS on “THE CREED." By Elizabeth M. Sewell, 

AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK. By C. M. Yonge. 

STROLLING PLAYERS. Chap* XV.-XVII. By C. M. Yonoe and 
C. R. Cole hi doe. 

8TUDIE8 in the ILIAD.-IV. By F. Hatllar. 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

RULE8 for “MONTHLY PACKET” COMPETITIONS. 

And other Articles. 

NOW READY. 

VOLUME 83, JANUARY to JUNE, 1892. 


london: A. D. Ixxts & Co., 31 and 31, Bedford Street, Strand. 

THE IMPERIAL AND 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

and 

ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD. JULY, 1802. 
ASIA “7APANiSd S’ £oNStJtUTION” * 1 

A. COTTERELL TUPP, B.C.S. (late Accountant-General to the 

mTSSM £ 7 ,n A a Y Mfe IATI0N 

P - "mODB^rBClSlSt; HI8TORY ,!:,trUCt,0n ’ Ba ™’' : " AS 
C. E. BIDDULPH; "GEOGRAPHY of PERSIA.” 

Pl '’uS I oci'AN>- aoPALACHABI ' U: “ MAY IUNI)US CROSS 
R. MICHELL: "MY RUSSIAN RECORDS." 

" FORMOSA: AN ISLAND with a 
APRTCA.-DR. R. W. FELKIN : " UGANDA." 

MOCNT'aTLA8 P °‘ N : “ BWAKl ’ TRIBES SOUTH of 
C. H. E. CARMICHAEL: “EUROPEAN INTERESTS in 

Ar nil A. 

COU-NfES-^aLEYEY. C.M.O.: “THE FINANCIAL POSITION 

URIE ^TrKTHX,X 1 RAPn^ N ' BC ' S - : “ BEN0ALI CHILuLOGY 
S* Us 4 ® Japan cue Secretary JI.M.'s Legation, 

o^R’fIFlWcliVK TaA^^ ln ^ RV 
UENE h K ^ki h ^ a C &?c K l! : .IS fuWp^Ri^gJH 

^'VIrWSTa'n- ER: “ LE0END8 ' SONGS, and CUSTOMS ol 

“ MISCELLANEOUS NOTES of tile laic SIR WALTER ELLIOT.” 
"THE PELA8GI and their MODERN DESCENDANTS.” 

DR. J. P. VAL D’EREMAO: "AN INDIAN RAJAH at HOME.” 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES. Ao.: “GENERAL KIREEFFB 
Credo on English and Rnsaian Relations in Central Asia.— 
Oriental Studln admitted into the Honour,' in Arta Course in 
NEIVg 0 ”^ CniTOiaitiee, Ac., Ac.—ORIENTAL CONGRESS 

SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA. AFRICA, and the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 6a. per copy; jCl per annum. 


FOR CONTEXTS OF— 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Sec Messrs. BENTLEY ft SON’S Advertisement, page 00 1. 


ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 

/Simprix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent ft Co., Ld., E.C. 
in . 1 {Awnts to the Trade). 

■ ) H. Sotiizra.x ft Co., 37 , Piccadilly, W. 

\ David Nutt, 270, Strand W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 921.—JULY, 1802.—2r 6d. 

CONTESTS The Prospective Decline of Lancashire. 

-The Jacobite Lord Ailsbbuby, by Andrew Lang. - 

Old Elections, by Ixird Brabourne.- The Treatment or 

Criminals in Modern Greece.-Diana, conclusion. - 

British New Guinea as a Colony, by H. O. Forbea.- 

A Junk Midnight by Loch Brora, by Hugh Miller.- The 

Great Water-Cress Tragedy.-Crown Princess 

Stephanie’s “Lacroma,” by E. Gerard. -Bide-Liouts on 

Uganda, by the Rev. Horace Waller. -Tub Case for the 

Government. _ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ft SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

JULY NUMBER NOW BEADY. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

LEADING FEATURES. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S hitherto unpublished 
Essays on “The Old English Drama lists Marlowe 
—The CZAR'S WESTERN FRONTIER, by 
Foultney Bigelow—ED WIN A. ABBEY’SILL US- 
TRATIONS of “All's Well that Ends Well,’’ with 
Comment by Andrew Lang—ELEPHANT BUNT¬ 
ING in INDIA, by R. Caton Woodvilles, Illustrated 
by the Author—MARY E. WILKINS'S NOVEL, 
“ Jane Field,’’ Part III. 

London: James B. Osgood, HcIlvaixk ft Co., 

46, Albemarle Street, W. 


HERMATHENA: 

A SERIES Ol PAPERS ON 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND PHILOSOPHY 

By MEMBERS of TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

No. XVIII.— Cpxtksts. 

PARNELL'S GREEK LYRIC POETRY. R. Y. Traaau, M.A., 
Litt-D. 

THE VULGATE ol ST. MARK. J. II. Besxsnn, B.D. 
FREEMAN'S HISTORY of SICILY. J. D. Bear, B.D. 

NOTES on tho CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. J. Qisaar, D.D. 
NOTE on TERENCE, ANDRIA, 3,3, 7. A. Pataca, M.A, LiltD. 
THE COMMENTARY of HIPPOLYTU8 on DANIEL, G. Salmox, 
D.D. 

MISCELLANEAE CRITICA. A. Pataca, M.A., LItt.I). 

ON tha COLOPHON of tho BOOK of DURROW. T. K. Aanorr, 
B.D., Litt.D. 

NOTE on the CODEX MONTFORTIANUS T. K. Aanorr, B.D., 
Lltt-D. 

ON a VOLUME of WALDENSIAN TRACTS. T. K. Aanorr. B.D , 
LittD. 

SPOONER 8 HISTORIES of TACITUS. L. C. Pl MCa, M. A., LM.D. 
CLARK'S ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 

PETERSON'S QUINTILIAN. 

NOTAB HERRAICAE. J. T.S. Srorrnap. B.A. 

BY WATER'S ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. W. J. M.Sraaaia, M.A. 
FURNEAUX'S TACITUS. W.J.M Sraaaic,M.A. 

ON a GREEK BIBLICAL FRAGMENT. T. K. Aanorr, B.D., Litt.D. 
EMENDATIONS and NOTES on HERONDAS. A. I'aLaca, M.A.. 
Litt.D. 

Dublin : Hodges, Figgis ft Co., 104, Grafton Street. 

London: Longmans, Greek ft Co., Paternoster Row. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By OH AS. 8. M1ALL. 

tb-v. S. O. Greks, D.D., writesi—“ All who wish to understand the character and position of Engliah nonconformity 
nil) fil'd herein most serviceable help.” 

Mr. .1. Cabvku.Wii.uahs writes:—“It is, in fact, it storehouse of Information of the most suggestive kind which 
politician, and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
gnid&noc.” 

Daily .Ye ., says“ It constitutes u trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality iu England.” 

London : A L E X A NDER & SHEPHEARD, Fubnival Strbet, E.G'. 


THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 

]^|R. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

HB8T PRINCIPLES.16s. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. * vol*. .84s. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vol».36s. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I.... 81s. 

Ditto Vol. II.... ... — l£s. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, Vol. I. ... 16s. 

(Just published). 

Williams ft Noroate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden’ 
London. 

CATALOGUE. 

DAEDEKER’S & BADDELET’S 

*-> TOURISTS GUIDE BOOK8. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU ft CO, 87. Soho Bqcar*. London, W 


Digitized by 


Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

On Tuesday next, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents tor JULY, 1892. 

X. GOD’S FOOL. Chape. XXIX.-XXXni. 

XI. ENGLISH COURT LIFE in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. _ . „ 

in. THE FIRST and LIST DAYS of the BROAD 
GAUGE. 

IV. SAVED by a LIE. 

V. HOURS COUNTED on the SUNDIAL. 

VI. SIMPSON WILLOUGHBY’S GROOM. 

VII. ENGLAND’S BALLAD HERO. 

Vm. AUNT ANNE. Chaps. XVII.-XVnt. 


NOW READY. 

ROD and RIVER. Fly-Fishing 

for Salmon. Trout, and Grayling. By Major ARTHUR 
T. FI8HER, Author of “Through Stable and Saddle- 
room,” &c. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14a. 


NOW READY. 

CAMPING SKETCHES. 

GEORGE R. LOWNDES, Author of “ Gipsy Tents, and 
How to Use Them.” In 1 vol , large crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


By 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

JUST READY. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. By 

Mrs. PAUL KING. In 2 vole., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, and 

What Happened There. In 8 vola., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

WESTOVER’S WARD. By 

ALGERNON RIDGE WAY. In 8 vola., crown 8vo. 

“ The author of thi« book is a coming man, very nearly if 
not quite come. The novel ia singularly clever.”— World. 

“ Mr. Ridgeway’s sketches of men and manners, theatrical 
and otherwise, 4 out West’ are spirited and vividly graphic. 
He ia no less suocewful in painting the inhabitanta of the old 
Virainian household, in which Westovet’s parents try to 
civilise Angela for their dead aon’a sake. The opening scene ia 

S laced at Alaonsi, in South-Western Colorado, at which old 
paniah settlement there are woven the threads of a oomedy 
of errors that is developed with an unfailing vivacity over¬ 
lying a vein of deeper feeling .”—Morning Post. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.” 

THAT WILD WHEEL. By 

FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “Aunt 
Margaret's Troubles,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The stories written by this clever lady are never deficient 
in originality of design, in narrative skill, or in vigorous and 
consistent exhibition of individual characters, flavoured with 
strong genuine humour .”—Illustrated London Sews. 

“It is a satisfaction to possess nowadays an author who 
reminds us so often and so pleasantly of the best achievements 
of the great writers, and who never lapses into dulness or 
tediousness .”—Manchester Examiner. 


By 


ALSO NOW READY. 

TAKEN at his WORD. 

WALTER RAYMOND. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The story has much more than average interest and 
power. It has true drawing of human nature. It shows cir- 
cumst*nce acting on character, and character modifying and 
modulating into growth. Those who read modern books will 
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LITERATURE. 

Res Judicatae. By Augustine Birrell. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

A good many years ago, the late Mr. E. S. 
Dallas, in a fascinating and thought-com¬ 
pelling book which deserved a better fate 
than has befallen it, spoke of criticism as 
“ the gay science.” Perhaps the paradox 
of the phrase ruined the work. Few 
people believe that criticism is a science, 
and everybody knows that it is not gay. 
Whether in addition to its more solid charms 
it will achieve gaiety in the future seems to 
depend, under providence, upon Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. He has piped a jocund 
measure in the two series of Obiter Dicta. 
He pipes it again with variety of melody 
but identity of movement in Res Judicatae ; 
and if we can inspire a few lissom-limbed 
hearers with the spirit of the dance, the 
fashion will be set, and criticism will become 
a light-hearted saltatory sport. Nor can it 
be doubted that the new fashion will be in 
the main an improvement upon the 
old one. There is no real virtue in 
dulness, though its frequent association with 
various indisputably virtuous qualities has 
induced a general belief to that effect; and, 
if criticism—which we know to be invariably 
instructive—can also become amusing, a 
distinct addition will be made to the gaiety 
of nations. 

Of course all reforms have the defects 
of their advantages; and, when a literary 
revolution is attempted, even on the 
smallest scale, the good old Tories of the 
world of letters purge their eyes with 
euphrasy and rue that their vision of these 
things may be clear and keen. Nor will 
their hostile scrutiny of Res Judicatae be 
altogether fruitless. In the first paper— 
that brisk and enjoyable gossip about 
Samuel Richardson—how will their hearts 
bum within them as they como upon the 
sentence about Sophia Western and Clarissa. 
Of the former Mr. Birrell asks, “ What can 
you find to say of her or to her?” and 
then with an absolutely shocking disregard 
of the dignity of literature and the well 
of English undefiled, he jauntily replies, 
“ When you have dug Tom Jones in the 
ribs, and called him a lucky dog, and 
wished her h ppy, you turn away with 
a yawn; but Clarissa is immense.” “ Dug 
Tom Jones in the ribs”! “Clarissa is 
immense ”! With what scornful triumph 
of emphasis will the old Tory repeat these 
flowers of rhetoric; and then with what 
solemn joy, as of one who witnesses the 
enemy’s engineer hoist upon his own petard, 
will he note the following sentence in the 
paper on Gibbon: 

“ There is nothing artless or unstudied in the 


autobiography; but is it not sometimes a relief 
to exchange the quips and oranks of some 
modem writers, whose humour is to be, as it 
were, for ever slapping their readers in the face 
or grinning at them from unexpected comers, 
for the stately roll of the Gibboman sentence ? ” 

Well, it may be admitted that the old 
Tory scores, but not so heavily as he thinks. 
Mr. Birrell can hardly be accused of slapping 
his readers in the face, though he cannot 
be justly acquitted of an occasional grin 
from an unexpected corner, and sometimes 
the comer is one from which the grin is not 
only unexpected, but even a little un¬ 
welcome. Of the terrible affliction which 
clouded the life of Cowper Mr. Birrell 
writes: 

“ This madness, which in its origin had no more 
to do with religion than with the Binomial 
Theorem, ultimately took the turn of believing 
that it was the will of God that he should kill 
himself, and that as he had failed to do so, he 
was damned everlastingly. In this faith, diver¬ 
sified by doubt, Cowper must be said hence¬ 
forth to have lived and died.” 

This is vivaciously put, but the vivacity 
is for once surely somewhat misplaced. As 
Tammas Haggart wisely remarks, “the 
rale humorist kens vera weel ’at there’s 
subjects without a spark o’ humour in 
them ”; and among these subjects the 
anguish of a dethroned reason may reason¬ 
ably be included. But as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Birrell’s failures in the way of putting 
things vivaciously will strike a critic of the 
carping kind more forcibly than his successes, 
for the very reason that they are so much 
fewer: they have the kind of impressiveness 
which is always given by isolation. Mr. 
Birrell may be occasionally as frivolous as 
Miss Mowcher ; but, as a rule, his charm lies 
in being gay without frivolity—a dissociation 
of qualities which nowadays seems to most 
of us as impossible as it seemed to Matthew 
Arnold. Indeed, the author of Obiter Dicta 
is so true a humorist—happily of the old 
dispensation—that it is needful to put in a 
plea against the verdict of that jury which 
might, if left to its own devices, declare 
him to be a humorist with a literary turn, 
and nothing more. Mr. Birrell is witty, but 
he is as wise as well. There is as much sturdy 
common sense in Res Judicatae as there is in 
an equal amount of matter from the pen of 
that earlier humorist Sydney Smith. It is 
quite true, as the very serious person would 
gravely remark, that he “ does not go far 
beneath the surface,” but why should he ? 
What is the uso of digging if you can find 
such good things as you want lying upon 
the highway? and Mr. Birrell’s highway 
treasure-trove is quite as valuable as the 
output from several very deep shafts that 
need not be named. 

It may be doubted whether anything (in 
the same compass) has been written about 
Richardson and Gibbon and Cowper which 
is better worth reading than the three first 
essays in this volume. Perhaps there is 
little to be said about any of these writers 
that is not tolerably obvious; but the 
utterance of obvious things in an arresting 
or interesting way is itself, in this golden 
age of the subtle and the far-fetched, a 
delightful and exhilarating performance. 
Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold are 
subjects which demand a closer intellectual 


grip; but though the demand is responded 
to, there is no strain—no convulsive squeezing 
of the subject to extract some last drop of 
critical edification. These essays are capital 
examples of good talk, the talk of a man 
with a full mind, quick with interest which 
he finds it pleasant to inspire in others; 
and to inspire interest in worthy objects is 
to do something well worth doing. Mr. 
Birrell knows this; and it is both peasant 
and just to apply to himself some measure 
of the praise he awards to Hazlitt, in his 
remarks upon Mr. Ireland’s delightful 
volume of selections from that most stimu¬ 
lating of English essayists. 

“It seems almost incredible that one man 
should have said so many good things. It is 
true he does not go very deep as a critic, he 
does not see into the soul of the matter as 
Lamb and Coleridge occasionally do; but he 
holds you very tight—he grasps the subject, 
he enjoys it himself and makes you do so.” 

Mr. Birrell, without striving after com¬ 
pression of thought, often realises the effect 
of it by the happy use of a single word. 
He says of Hazlitt, for example, that 
“ when he condescends to the abstract his 
subjects bring an appetite with them and 
the “ condescends ” leaves as vivid an im¬ 
pression of Hazlitt’s passion for the actual 
—for things —as could have been left by two 
pages of disquisition. Then, again, the 
copulative conjunction in the sentence about 
Cowper’s Homer, “It has many merits, and 
remains unread,” raises a mere remark 
almost to the rank of an epigram. “ But it 
remains unread ” would have had the judi¬ 
cious flatness of encyclopaedic criticism: the 
“and” tells the whole story of conscien¬ 
tious, careful, highly respectable, and utterly 
ineffective work. Lastly, for these illustra¬ 
tions need not be multiplied, there is another 
admirable one-word stroke in the same essay 
from which the last extract was taken. 
“After this easy fashion," writes Mr. 
Birrell, “ Cowp&r acquired what never left 
him—the style and manner of an accom¬ 
plished worldling.” To say that Cowper 
was an accomplished man of the world would 
be more literally exact, but the very exacti¬ 
tude would have robbed the sentence of its 
edge: “ worldling,” by its very exaggera¬ 
tion, brings the reader to a pause, and com¬ 
pels him to realise the fact that the gentle 
domestic poet who kept tame hares and 
wrote hymns was a man who knew the 
town, who belonged to the famous Nonsense 
Club, who had exchanged bons mots with 
the wits of his day, and mixed with con¬ 
temporary fine gentlemen as their natural 
peer. 

After what has been written, it is only 
just to add Res Judicatae is not one of those 
unintermittently high-spirited books which 
fatigue by excess of one kind of stimula¬ 
tion. Here and there is struck a serious 
note, which is heard all the more clearly 
because it is struck by one who does not 
waste seriousness upon trivialities. We 
hear it in the manly melancholy of the 
passage on the completeness of Gibbon’s 
History; in the grave reproach to the 
flippancies of arrogant irreligion conveyed 
in the sentence, “ No man is big enough to 
speak slightingly of the constructions his 
fellow-men have from time to time put upon 
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Infinite ”; in the reticent pathos of the 
comment upon Newman’s lines 
“ The night ij dark, and I am far from home 
Lead Thou me on,”— 


which is often spoken of as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World.” Lastly, here are 
two unsurpassable cockney isms occurring 
close together in the same sentence: 


“ the believer can often say no more. The 
unbeliever will never willingly say less.” 

Ret Judicatae is, in short, a book which is 
pleasant to read and pleasant to write about 
—a book which tempts a reviewer to indis¬ 
cretion in the matter of space, if only by its 
profusion of morsels of felicitous phrasing 
which seam to crave quotation. But for 
the purposes of a review enough has per¬ 
haps been said. 

James Ashobofx Noble. 


TWO BOOK8 ON MONGOLIA. 

From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. By 
Julius M. Price. (Sampson Low.) 

Jamet Oilmour of Mongolia: his Diaries, 
Letters, and Reports. Edited and Arranged 
by Richard Lovett. (Religious Tract 
Society.) 

As stated on the title-page, Mr. Price’s book 
is “ the narrative of a journey, in 1890 and 
1891, across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi 
Desert and North China.” Only this 
description leaves out the most interesting 
part of the journey; for Siberia was reached 
not by the ordinary routes, but round the 
North Cape and through the Kara Sea to 
the Yenisei estuary, and thence up that 
great waterway to Yeniseisk, all the way by 
steam from Black wall to the heart of Siberia. 
Mr. Price sailed on July 18, 1890, as special 
artist of the Illustrated London Newt, with 
the Biscaya, which was equipped by the 
“ Anglo-Siberian Trading Syndicate” to 
establish trading relations with East Siberia 
by the route of the Arctic Ocean, the prac¬ 
ticability of which had been demonstrated 
by Captain Wiggins’s memorable expedi¬ 
tion of 1877. The general public are already 
familiar with the details of the journey from 
Mr. Price’s spirited descriptions and very 
clever sketches, which appeared from time 
to time in the Illustrated, and which are 
here re-issued in more permanent form. 

These materials were certainly of suffi¬ 
cient value and interest to be brought 
together in a separate volume, more espe¬ 
cially as the sketches are uniformly good, 
while the text deals largely with untravelled, 
or at least unfamiliar, ground. It is all the 
more to be regretted that this text has not 
been subjected to more careful revision, and 
certain slipshod, if not slangy, expressions 
eliminated, which may pass in the columns 
of the periodical press, but which are 
“ matter out of place ” in any book claim¬ 
ing to rank as permanent literature. Here 
the adverb “ simply ” is a terrible offender, 
constantly recurring in such vile expressions 
as “ simply delightful,” “ simply astound¬ 
ing,” “ simply endless,” “ simply stunning,” 
and the utterly unpardonable 1 ‘ simply awful. ” 
Then we have the inevitable “ a lot,” “ a 
little bit,” “revenons & nos moutons,” 
“neither . . . or,” as in “neither the 
Karoo or the Kalahari deserts,” and that 
curiously redundant “ and ” in clauses intro¬ 
duced with the relative “which,” “an 
indescribable effect, and which,” “ this huge 
and indelible record of a nation’s panic, and 


“ We all agreed that . . . weak tea without 
milk, drunk boiling hot out of tumblers, would 
take some getting used to, as it is evidently an 
acquired taste, and wants educating up to by a 
prolonged stay in Russia.” 


Apart from such exasperating disfigure¬ 
ments, there is little fault to find with these 
vivacious pictures of the Far North and of 
the Far East, which are valuable as embody¬ 
ing the first impressions produced by lands 
and scenes entirely new on a passing but 
shrewd observer. The prospects of Captain 
Wiggins’s persistent efforts to develop a 
lucrative trade between England and East 
Siberia, via the Arctic Ocean, may be gauged 
by Mr. Price’s account of the navigation of 
the Kara Sea and of the Yenisei River in 
the summer of 1890, which appears to have 
been a normal, if not even a slightly favour¬ 
able, season. It is evident, from the experi¬ 
ence of the last five or six years, that for 
this service two types of steamers are 
required: one large and stout enough to 
force its way through the floes of the Kara 
Sea, the other small and strong enough to 
stem the current of the Yenisei with a 
number of laden barges in tow. But this 
involves transhipment in the Yenisei estuary, 
with the risk—or rather the certainty—of 
occasional failure through the floating ice 
of the Kara Sea and the shoals and shifting 
sands of the Yenisei. The Biscaya certainly 
got through; but it was “touch and go, 
and at times the attempt seemed quite 
hopeless. 


“ We were steaming very slowly, for a few 
miles ahead of us was the wall of ice wo had 
been trying in vain to avoid. There it lay, 
stretched out as far as the eye could reach on 
either side in the bright sunshine, a ghostly 
barrier between us and our route. Our ice- 
master was pacing the deck in a very restless 
manner, ana evidently did not like the look of 
affairs at all. At last he told us that it was no 
good humbugging about it; we were fairly in 
for it. As far as he could judge, the Kara Sea was 
full of ice to the north, so that the only thing 
we could do was to dodge about on the chanco 
of finding a weak spot to try and get through. 
All that day wo were pounding along the fringe 
of the interminable fields of ice. ... At eight 
o’clock the ship’s head was turned due north 
again, and in a very short time we were entirely 
surrounded by ice, which seemed to get more 
and more compact as we advanced, if advance 
it could be called; for at times we barely 
moved at the rate of a mile an hour, with con¬ 
tinual stoppages to enable the men to clear 
away the drift-ice from the propeller,” and so 
on. 


Farther on some Norwegian vessels out 
walrus-hunting were met, which had been 
blocked in for some days, though they 
“ hoped ” to get back by the end of August. 
In the Yenisei, where the cargo was tran¬ 
shipped to the river steamer, Phoenix, more 
dangers from storms and quicksands were 
encountered and successfully overcome, 
though not without the foundering of 
barges and even the loss of one valuable 
life. 

“ During the night our first mishap occurred. 
Without the slightest warning a strong gale 
sprang up, and the Phoenix had a very narrow 


escape of being wrecked. The river being 
certainly not less than six miles wide, there 
was quite a heavy sea on ; our barges were 
pitched and tossed about like so many corks, 
and in a very short time became quite un¬ 
manageable, ending by being driven right up 
alongside, in dangerous proximity to us. Tue 
confusionfor a time was awful; and a blinding 
snowstorm coming on added still more to the 
excitement, as it was impossible to see more 
than a few yards on either sido. Steam, indeed, 
was quickly got up, and it was immediately 
decided to get up the anchors and attempt to 
run before the gale up-stream. Before, how¬ 
ever, we could get under weigh, one of the 
small lighters was swamped, and sank im¬ 
mediately.” 

Regular trading relations can hardly bo 
established under such adverse conditions 
as these; and after the completion of the 
Siberian trunk line probably little more will 
be heard of Captain Wiggins’s project to 
open up the Yenisei basin, via the Arctic 
Seas and storm-swept tundras. 

From Yeniseisk Mr. Prioe made his way 
by the beaten tracks through Krasnoiarsk 
and Irkutsk and across the ice-bound Lake 
Baikal to Kiakhta and TJrga, and thence 
across the Gobi to Kalgan, Peking, and 
Shanghai, thus completing the journey 
from the Arctic Ocean through North-east 
Asia to the Yellow Sea. His narrative 
leaves the general impression that, while 
East Siberia is progressing in material and 
even social respects, Mongolia is distinctly 
retrograding, and North China is as indus¬ 
trious, arrogant, and malodorous as ever. 
All recent acoounts concur in representing 
the Chinese as overflowing beyond the 
Great Wall, converting the steppe into 
arable land wherever possible, and in the 
process absorbing its nomad inhabitants. 
Mr. Price notices that “ as a distinct nation 
the Mongols are slowly disappearing, owing 
to gradual fusion with the Chinese ”; and 
further that they “ have lost all traces of 
the formidable warriors they were in the 
past, and have lapsed into such quiet and 
inoffensive beings that it is hard to realise 
they are the descendants of the mighty 
hordes which once conquered Russia anl 
threw all Europe into a state of panic.” 

Even in Eastern Mongolia, where the 
people lead a more sedentary life, “ James 
Gilmour of Mongolia” found that “more 
than half the population is Chinese.” This 
was in 1885, when, after fifteen years of 
unprofitable work among the pastoral 
Mongols of the western steppe, that ever 
hopeful missionary transferred the field of 
his operations to the agricultural Mongols 
of the borderland between Mongolia proper, 
Manchuria, and North China. Mr. Gilmour 
laboured altogether twenty-one years (1870- 
1891) with unwearied perseverance, partly 
in Shantung and other parts of North 
China, but chiefly among the Mongols 
either from the somewhat distant base of 
Peking or in the country itself. His auto¬ 
biography, as Mr. Lovett’s book might 
almost be called, is a most instructive 
volume, though in a sense very different 
perhaps from that intended by the editor of 
Mr. Gilmour’s “diaries, letters, and reports.” 
The work of sifting and editing these 
voluminous documents, the diary alone 
forming as many as eighteen volumes, has 
been performed with considerable tact, and, 
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better still, with transparent honesty; so 
that the reader is here presented with a 
really faithful record of the personality 
and life-work of a man whom the editor 
proclaims as “ one of the greatest mission¬ 
aries of the nineteenth century.” The 
personality is somewhat distinctive and 
striking, though by no means an exceptional 
product of puritanical Scotland, rather stern 
at least outwardly, uncompromising in his 
adherence to principle, which, of course, is 
a relative term, but above all steadfast in 
the path of duty under the most trying and 
depressing circumstances. Nor is there a 
total absence of humour and even geniality, 
so that we may well believe that he was 
respected and admired (in the older sense 
of the word) by those obdurate Mongols, 
whose eyes he failed to open to the truths 
of Oalvinistic Christianity. For it must be 
confessed—indeed, it is practically admitted 
by the editor—that his mission, so far as 
results are concerned, was a complete failure. 
To be sure, Mr. Lovett professes to sneer at 
these unspiritual times which look to “ large 
and quick returns.” But ex frwtibus eorum 
cognosced# eoi is a biblical criterion which 
Mr. Lovett cannot refuse to accept; and 
judged by this criterion, Mr. Gilmour’s, if 
a heroic, was still a wasted life. On his 
first visit to England in 1882, Mr. Gilmour 
was unable to report to the Exeter Hall 
people the conversion of one solitary 
Mongol, as the fruit of twelve years’ hard 
work in that promising field. Later we 
read of several baptisms, but all of Chinese; 
and it is added, with almost cynical frank¬ 
ness, that “ most of the convorts [in 
Shantung] had professed Christianity in the 
hope of getting something by its means.” 


many are always ready to doff and don their 
religious garb “ for a consideration.” But 
the rude and more honest Mongol is not 
open to such motives, and on the other hand 
posesses a Buddhistic ritual of his own 
which thoroughly satisfies his spiritual 
cravings. Hence his indifference to the 
cruel dogma of the Westminster Confession, 
for instance, which, so far from appealing 
to his religious sympathies, strikes him as 
inconsistent with his notions of eternal 
justice. Thus, Mr. Gilmour found himself 
heckled, as Colenso was heckled by the Zulu 
chief, with such posers as these : “Is hell 
eternal ? Are all the heathen who have not 
heard the gospel damned? If a man lives 
without sin, is he damned ? Do your un¬ 
believing countrymen in England all go to 
hell ? Is a new-born child a sinner r Is 
one man then punished for another’s fault ?” 
He tells us that “to these and all other 
questions I endeavoured to give proper 
answers.” But the answers brought no 
conviction; and although Mr. Lovett confi¬ 
dently assures us that “ Mongolia will be 
won for Jesus Christ,” it would seem that 
at the present rate of progress all the 
Mongols will have been assimilated to the 
Chinese long before they have assimilated 
these Augustinian doctrines. 

A. H. Keane. 


The Song of the Sicord, and other Verses , 
By W. E. Henley. (David Nutt.) 

The enthusiastic many who welcomed Mr, 
Henley’s first book of poems echoed un 
ceasingly the cry (now just a little out 
worn) of “a new poet.” And, to be sure. 


o there was every appearance of justification. 

Throughout the whole of his long career, The Hospital Rhymes, while they shocked 
Mr. Gilmour appears to have enticed about the fastidious, in like manner as a “certain 
three Mongols into the fold. In one place lord ” described by Hotspur was offended, 
he is “ politely received but nothing more’’; appealed directly to all lovers of classic 
in another the people are enthusiastic over diction and sincere inspiration. As for the 
his medical cures, “ but for spiritual results other “ verses,” so dignified, so melodious, 
I looked in vain; ” elsewhere, “ in the shape 
of converts I have seen no results. I have 
not, as far as I am aware, seen anyone who 
even wanted [italics Mr. Gilmour’s] to be a 
Christian,” so that the question constantly 
recurs “ as to whether it was really worth 
while to continue labour in such a sterile 
field.” Mr. Gilmour enables everyone to 
decide this question for himself by the 
tabulated results of his campaign in Eastern 
Mongolia reported to the Peking Mission 
as under:— 


Patients seen (about) 
Hearers preached to 

Books sold. 

Tracts distributed 
Hiles travelled 


5717 

23,755 

3067 

4500 

1860 


Money spent 120,92 taels—(about) £30 to £10. 

Then follows the usual rider: “And out 
of all this there are only two men who have 
openly confessed Christ. In one sense 
it is a small result; in another sense there 
is much to be grateful for, &e., &c.” 

Why a modicum of apparent success is 
obtained amongst the Chinese, but none at 
all among the Mongols, is obvious, though 
seemingly not perceived by the Protestant 
missionaries. “ The “ heathen Chinee ” so 
“ guileless and bland,” is of all mortals the 
least spiritual and most mercenary ; hence 


sometimes so exquisitely tender, it were 
impossible to speak too highly of their 
merits. And if this second collection be not 
in every instance so uniformly admirable as 
the first, that is, maybe, because the poet has 
here and there fallen into the snare of too 
great an idolatry of words; in the use 
whereof, indeed, he shows himself, os ever, 
a veritable virtuoso, a past master of his 
craft, despite an occasional tendency to the 
repetition of some pet adjective. Mr. 
Henley can scarce improve upon his own 
excellent simplicity and directness: his 
method of juggling a fair illusion out of a 
few homespun parts of speech. More often 
than not, that is best which lieth nearest— 
given, of course, the poetic impulse, and 
the power to shape therefrom a work of art. 
And these we know (for Mr. Henley has 
shown us) that he possesses in no mean 
measure. But the light of his peculiar 
genius does not shine its clearest in the 
title-poem of this volume. “ The Song of 
the Sword ” contains fine passages; yet we 
miss the sculpturesque virtues, the fresh 
vitality, the passionate profundity, that mark 
his best work. 

As for the “ London Voluntaries,” they 
all are good, and very good; but, still, the 
best is the Andante con moto, with its 


artistically indicated sense of movement, its 
atmosphere and colour, its felicitous choice 
of expression. It is a complete rendering 
of the “ still spectral, exquisite atmosphere ” 
of dawn in London, full of imagination and 
illusion. 

“ Through street and square, through square and 
street, 

Each with his home-grown quality of dark 
And violated silence, loud and fleet, 

Waylaid by a merry ghost at every lamp, 

The hansom wheels and plunges . . . 

• * * * • * 

Here is the Park, 

And O the languid midsummer wafts adust, 

The tired midsummer blooms ! 

O the mysterious distances, the glooms 
Romantic, the august 

And solemn shapes! At nigbt this City of Trees 
Turns to a tryst of vague aid strange 
And monstrous majesties, 

Let loose from some dim underworld to range 
These terrene vistas till their twilight sets: 

When, dispossessed of wonderfulness, they stand 
Beggared and common, plain to all the land 
For stooks of leaves! And lo! the wizard hour 
Whose shining tilent sorcery hath such power! 
Still, still the streets, between their carcanets 
Of linking gold are avenues of sleep.” 

But it is hardly fair to out pieces out of 
a picture in which every tone and value is 
justly balanced, every accent rightly placed. 

Some of the finest poems in the book 
are to be found among the “ Rhymes and 
Rhythms,” notably those numbered respec¬ 
tively seven, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, nine¬ 
teen, and twenty-two. These are of a most 
rare and amazing excellence. How happy, 
how stately, is the close of the autumnal 
poem: 

“ Love, though the fallen leaf 
Mark, and the fleeting light 
And the loud, loitering 
Footfall of darkness 
Sign, to the heart 
Of the passage of destiny, 

Here is the ghost 

Of a summer that lived for us, 

Here is a promiso 
Of summers to be.” 

And, again, how absolutely true and human 
is the superb soliloquy on p. 55 : 

“ There’s a regret 
So grinding, so immitigably sad, 

Remorse thereby feels tolerant, even glad. . . . 
Do you not know it yet ? 

“ For deeds undone 
Rankle and snarl and hunger for their due. 

Till there seems naught so despicable as you 
In all the grin o' the sun.” 

And so forth. This is Mr. Henley at his 
beet and his grimmest; and here is one 
of his fantastic phases, touched with the 
ancient magic: 

“ One with the ruined sunset, 

The strange forsaken sands; 

What is it waits and wanders, 

And tigns with desperate hands!' 

“ What is it calls in the twilight— 

Calls as its chance were vain ? 

The cry of a gull sent seaward, 

Or the voice of an ancient pain f 

“ The red ghost of the sunset, 

It walks them as its own 
These dreary and desolate reaches. . . . 

But, O, that it walked alone! ” 

Honestly speaking, we cannot feel that 
numbers throe (“ We are the Choice of the 
Will"), twenty-five (“England, my Eng¬ 
land ”), twenty-four (“ What should the 
Trees ”), and one or two shorter pieces, are 
altogether worthy of their author, whose 
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glorious lines beginning “ Fresh from his 
fastnesses ” •would form, by themselves, no 
unimportant addition to the literature of 
the age. 

In conclusion, the outward and visible 
graces of the new volume are great, 
far surpassing those of the old book, which 
in its later editions was anything but fair 
to see. The cover is tasteful, the typography 
perfect, as before, and the paper all that 
the fond heart of the bibliophile could wish. 

Graham E. Tomson. 


THE LITURGY OF THE NESTORIAN CHURCH. 

Liturgia sanctorum apostolorum Adaei et Maris, 
cui accedunt duae aliae in quibusdam festis 
et feriis dicendae: necnon ordo baptismi, 
(Urmiae: Typis missionis archiepiscopi 
Cantuariensis, 1890.) 

Lessons, Apostles and Gospels. (Urmi: At 
the Press of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’s Mission to the Eastern Syrians, 
1889.) 

When Mr. Wahl was sent out ten years 
ago, in answer to many appeals of the 
Nestorian hierarchy, to make a definite 
beginning of the Archbishop’s mission, he 
took with him a printing press. But owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
permissions, and to the fact that he had been 
provided only with Jacobite type, the press 
remained unused, and apparently even un 
packed, till the mission was placed on its 
new basis in 1886. There were still diffi 
culties in procuring type ; and in the end it 
was found necessary to employ an Armenian 
to cut the punches and found the type on 
the spot, and the press was not finally in 
working order till 1889. Since then it has 
been in vigorous use, and the present 
volumes are among its firstfruits. The 
mission is to be congratulated on the 
results. This edition of the Liturgies and the 
Baptismal Office is a handsome quarto, 
printed on thick paper in red and black, in 
the Nestorian variety of the estranghela 
script, which, if not so fine as the Western 
estranghela, is more solid and stately than 
the familiar Jacobite cursive. The printing 
naturally shows signs of immaturity, for the 
mission has been dependent on native work¬ 
men without other training or experience. 
But the volumes reflect great credit on the 
printers and on the members of the mission 
generally. 

The Nestorinns are a singularly interest¬ 
ing people. They are interesting at this 
moment as the most considerable and almost 
the only group of people preserving an 
Aramaic vernacular, and that of a marked 
type, not descended from but collateral with 
the classical Syriac of Edessa. And it may 
be noticed that, among the services already 
rendered by the mission, is to be reckoned 
the publication of a Comparative Grammar 
of the dialects of the vernacular and one of 
the classical or ecclesiastical tongue. But 
the Nestorians are still more interesting in 
view of their history since their severance 
.from orthodox Christendom. They have 
been a curious and important link in the 
intellectual tradition of the world; for it 
was through them that the Arabs received 
the Greek material which forms the sub¬ 


stance of their science and philosophy, and 
which they passed on from Bagdad to 
Cordova, and so to the Christian West. The 
Arabs never learned Greek for themselves, 
and were dependent on Nestorian transla¬ 
tions into Arabic of the Syriac versions of 
the Greek medicine, mathematics, astronomy, 
and philosophy, which the Nestorians 
carried with them, along with the works of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, on their exodus from 
the Empire when the school of Edessa was 
suppressed in 489. They are interesting 
again as the great missionary power of the 
East from the sixth to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. They spread themselves right across 
Central Asia and established their hierarchy 
from Yemen to Tartary, and from the Nile 
to the Yellow Sea, with twenty-five metro¬ 
politan chairs and a series of bishoprics the 
Notitia of which fills eighty of Assemani’s 
folio pages. It seems to be now agreed 
that the inscription which came to light in 
China in the sixteenth century is an 
authentic record of a Nestorian mission 
founded there in 636, and of its fortunes 
till 781, the date of the inscription; and 
whoever the person may have been who lay 
behind the extraordinary legend of the 
Prester John, he is identified with a 
Nestorian Tartar by Marco Polo, and it 
seems to be decided that in any case 
Nestorian facts lie at the bottom of the 
legend. This great community almost van¬ 
ished before the hurricane of Tamerlane’s 
devastations; and its only remnants now 
existing are the Christians of St. Thomas on 
the Malabar coast, who, after passing through 
three-quarters of a century of enforced sub¬ 
jection to Home, made a theological somer¬ 
sault and entered the communion of the 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch; and the com¬ 
munity on the Turkish and Persian frontier, 
under the spiritual and temporal rule of 
Mor Shimoon, the successor of the Catholics 
of Seleucia, who are the objects of the 
present mission. 

The Nestorian rite was thus once the 
most widespread in Christendom; and as 
such, and as the inheritance of this people 
and the central expression of what has held 
them together through centuries alike of 
prosperity and of oppression, these Liturgies 
havo a singular interest. But their chief 
importance lias no connexion with Nes- 
torianism: they are representatives of an 
indefinitely ancient rite with a character of 
its own, which was inherited and not 
originated by the Nestorians. In the begin¬ 
nings of modern English liturgiology, in 
the dissertation which formed the Intro¬ 
duction to the Origines liturgicae, Sir William 
Palmer challenged Eenaudot’s assumption 
.that the Nestorian rite forms a liturgical 
family by itself, and represents the old 
rite of the remoter Eastern Church. He 
was answered by Neale in the Introduction 
to the History of the Holy Eastern Church 
and Eenaudot’s position, thus restated, has 
won general adherence. Palmer’s conten 
tion was that the rite was only a Nestorian 
modification of the rite of Antioch as 
stood at the time of the division, and had no 
title to reckon as an original typo. The 
only evidence he appealed to was a passage 
in St. Ephraim Syrus, which he regarded as 
indicating that the Liturgy of Edessa in the 


fourth century was of the type of the 
Antiochene St. James. But Neale pointed 
out sufficiently that this evidence is at least 
ambiguous, and hinted that it is irrelevant. 
And it probably is irrelevant; for the nidus 
of Eastern Syrian usage is to be looked for, 
not at Edessa, but at Seleucia-Ctesiphon. 
Osrhoene, from the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
was practically within the Empire, and from 
the time of Caracalla was a province of it. 
And ecclesiastically, the provinces of Osrhoene 
and Mesopotamia were organised into the 
Church of the Empire, and came within the 
current of the ecclesiastical life of the 
patriarchate of Antioch. Accordingly, in 
the fourth century—the period, that is, in 
which probably the great rites were rapidly 
consolidating themselves—we find the names 
of the prelates of the cities of Osrhoene and 
Mesopotamia among the signatures of tho 
Oriental Councils at Nicaea, Antioch, Con¬ 
stantinople. It is at least possible, therefore, 
that the rite of Edessa was simply that of 
Antioch. On the othor hand, the Church of 
Lower Mesopotamia, with its centre at 
Seleucia, was comparatively isolated from 
the Church within the Empire. Between it 
and Antioch lay some hundreds of miles of 
desert and the frontier of the hostile 
empires; and whatever may be the value 
of the current tradition that quite early in 
its history the Bishop of Seleucia became a 
Catholicus, that is to say, became practically 
autonomous while still technically dependent 
on his suzerain at Antioch, the political 
causes alleged for the arrangement can 
scarcely be questioned. The Parthian and 
Persian monarchs were not unnaturally 
jealous of a community in such close rela¬ 
tions with a power within the Eoman Empire 
as was implied in the maintenance of an 
effective jurisdiction of Antioch over Seleu¬ 
cia; and the existence of this jealousy is 
illustrated by the Acts of the Persian 
Martyrs. Accordingly, with the exception 
of John the Persian at Nicaea, no bishops 
of the remoter East occur among the signa¬ 
tories of the fourth-century Councils; while 
we find the Councils of Seleucia, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, examining, 
accepting, and sanctioning en masse the dis¬ 
ciplinary canons of the Councils of the pro- 
ceding century, and to all appearance they 
were new to them. We have to infer in the 
Persian Church just such conditions as 
would make for the development of par¬ 
ticular usages and a local rite. Given these 
conditions, and given the actual phenomena 
of the “ Nestorian ” rite, there is every 
reason for regarding it as original (i.e., as a 
local development of the usages received at 
the time of the evangelisation of Lower 
Mesopotamia) and as forming a proper 
liturgical “family,” which the Nestorians 
simply retained when they were detached 
from the orthodox Church and Seleucia 
became their centre. In the cases where 
the conditions are the most closely parallel, 
those of Armenia and Ethiopia, it is plain 
that, while they have been drawn within 
the liturgical unity of the ecclesiastical areas 
within the Empire to which they were 
attached, and have received the framework 
of the rites of Fontus and Egypt, yet still a 
local rite is implied and has been in essence 
retained, for a local “ eucharistia” remains, 
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embedded in the common framework. And 
it may be added that it would be contrary 
to all Oriental analogy for a severed com¬ 
munity to improvise a new rite or seriously 
to modify what it inherited. 

It is possible that we can find a witness 
to the originality of the rite in Dionysius 
the Areopagite. The identity of liturgical 
structure always and everywhere is so close 
and persistent that it is always difficult to 
identify a particular rite from a general 
description, and apart from actual quotation 
of the text; and there is always, until a date 
much later than is relevant here, just 
enough fluidify in structure to make possible 
small changes which may look large in a 
description where details are neglected. It 
is, therefore, precarious to attempt to fix 
the particular rite to which the Dionysian 
writings refer. But it remains true that 
the outline of the Liturgy sketched in the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy corresponds more 
closely to the Nestorian than to any other 
known rite; and the subject is worth in¬ 
vestigation over the whole field of the 
services there dealt with. If the Dionysian 
rite could be conclusively identified as the 
“Nestorian,” some interesting results would 
follow. It would prove condusively, what 
is otherwise probable, that the origin of 
these writings is to be found in Syria and 
not in Egypt. It would go far to prove 
that the “ Nestorian ” rite is not Nestorian 
in origin, and would suggest that it once 
existed in a Greek form; and it would bring 
to light a curious connexion between the 
Nestorian rite and some formulae of the 
sixteenth century. For the Dionysian 
writings were a potent influence in the 
liturgical atmosphere of the Beformation, 
as is illustrated by Buoer’s defence of 
Hermann’s Deliberatio; and it is much more 
probable that the position of the inter¬ 
cession in our own Liturgy from 1552 
onwards was suggested by the position of 
tho dipfychs in Dionysius than by Gallican 
forms. 

The present work is the editio princeps of 
so much of the Nestorian rite as it covers. 
The texts hitherto published are those of 
the ilmale Chaldaicum (Borne, 1767, 1774, 
1844) and of Meneze’s reform of the 
Malabar rite (Coimbra, 1606), both of them 
for the use of Uniat communities, and 
containing only the normal liturgy, with 
such modifications as are usual in such 
cases. For our knowledge of the un¬ 
modified text we have been dependent on 
Benaudot’s Latin translation of the three 
liturgies, which seems to represent a 
peculiar variety of text, and is sometimes 
unintelligible in detail; and on Dr. Badger’s 
English versions of the liturgy among the 
Occasional Papers of the Eastern Church 
Association, and of the baptismal and some 
other offices in The Nestorians and their 
Rituals. The present edition makes ac¬ 
cessible a text of the liturgies and the 
baptismal office, prepared by comparison 
of a number of MSS. collected over a con¬ 
siderable area. Tho book is intended for 
actual use at the altar: an apparatus criticus 
was, therefore, out of the question ; but it 
would have keen satisfactory if in their 
preface the editors would have given some 
indication of the degree of variety of text 


they discovered. The only suggestion of 
variety that appears is the occasional 
inclusion of a word or two in brackets. 

The chief characteristic of the liturgy, as 
is well known, lies in the structure of the 
“ eucharistia,” where the Intercession oocurs 
between the Institution and the Invocation. 
But it is of a characteristic type through¬ 
out. For example, it opens with a definite 
body of psalms, and this is one of its 
apparent points of contact with the Dionysian 
description. With the Egyptian alone 
among existing rites, it has four lections; 
not, however, the same series as the 
Egyptian, but an Old Testament lection, 
generally from the Pentateuch; a second 
from the Old Testament or—in Eastertide 
and on many festivals—from the Acts, an 
Apostle (St. Paul), and a Gospel. The 
lectionary has some affinity with other wide¬ 
spread systems— e.g., Genesis is read in 
Lent, and the Acts and St. John in Easter¬ 
tide—but generally it is peculiar. E. Banke 
has said a little about it in Herzog’s Encyclo¬ 
pedic ; but it may be hoped that, now it has 
been made accessible by the present edition, 
it will not have long to wait for an adequate 
investigation. It is unfortunate that, in a 
case where accuracy is everything, more 
care was not taken with the proof-sheets. 
There are some obvious misprints, which 
suggest misgivings as to how far the whole 
can do relied upon. Among other character¬ 
istics are the completeness of the system of 
hymns throughout the service, and among 
them may be specially noticed the series in 
which the lections are embedded; and the 
intercalation of penitential prayers at the 
critical moments in the course of the liturgy, 
producing an exceptional effect and dis¬ 
guising familiar connexions. In one or 
two cases the hymns do not seem to be 
indicated in the rubrics; but no doubt the 
editors have reproduced what they found, 
and rubrics are seldom coincident with 
practice. As in most other rites, the 
Offertory has been disintegrated, and its 
parts are distributed at three several 
points ; one of them, which includes 
the mixing of the chalice, occurring before 
the service, another during the deacon’s 
litany after the gospel, and the third 
following the dismissals of the uninitiated; 
and this rite stands alone among Oriental 
rites in placing the dipfychs before the 
sursum corda, a position which was probably 
once almost universal. It is well known that, 
in the MSS. of the first of these liturgies, 
the words of Institution and their context 
are not found. Whether this is a real 
defect in the liturgy, or is only the result of 
economy of space or of the disciplina arcani, 
is a moot point; and it may be doubted 
whether the grounds that have been given 
for the latter alternative are sufficient. But 
they are used now, either in the Pauline 
form of 1 Cor. xi., or in that of one of the 
two derived liturgies; and accordingly in 
the present edition they are printed. But 
whether the editors were justified in fol¬ 
lowing modem Western use, and printing 
them in capitals and filling the opposite page 
with a cross, interesting as this may be as a 
native design, is more than questionable. 

When a group of liturgies is said to form 
an original “ family,” what is meant is that 


they all reproduce a type of structure which 
does not seem to be derived from any other 
developed type, but represents the local 
development of such comparatively simple 
forms as may be supposed to have been 
introduced in the given area along with the 
faith, under the common conditions of 
liturgical development, whatever they may 
have been. And some of the included litur¬ 
gies, at least, may be of entirely local 
growth, not only in structure, but also in 
content; but others may derive their con¬ 
tent from external sources. It is unfortu¬ 
nate, and it disguises the facts, but it has 
become usual to speak of “ liturgies ” in the 
case of Eastern rites, where we should speak 
of the “ masses ” belonging to “ a liturgy ” 
in the case of a Western rite. For example, 
the large number of existing Jacobite 
“ liturgies ” are related to one another, not 
as the Boman “liturgy” to the Gallican, 
nor even as the English, Scotch, and 
American “ liturgies ” of the Anglican 
rite to one another ; but as the masses, that 
is, the several groups of variables proper to 
the several days or seasons, are related to 
one another. In any given rite or liturgical 
family, Eastern or Western, we find the 
framework and a certain proportion of the 
content fixed, while the rest of the content 
varies with the day or the season; the only 
difference between Eastern and Western 
rites being that, in the Eastern, variation is 
much less frequent, and the tract of the 
liturgy affected is not the same. In the 
present case, the first of the masses, which 
is printed in the framework, and with it 
makes up the “normal liturgy,” is called by 
the names of the apostles of the Church 
beyond the Biver, “ Mar Adai and Mar 
Mari,” and is probably of native growth. 
On the other hand, the two other masses, 
named severally after Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Nestorius, so far as the greater 
part of their substances is concerned, are 
probably both, and certainly one of them, of 
Greek origin; that is to say, they are Greek 
material worked up into Nestorian form. 
They are so regarded by East Syrian tradi¬ 
tion ; at least, the superscription of Theodore, 
as given by Badger, assigns it a Greek 
origin, and the same translators as are 
claimed for Nestorius by the catalogue 
of Ebedjesus. And the tradition is con¬ 
firmed by the character of the text. The 
main tract of Nestorius, preface, post- 
sanctus, and invocation, is simply a confla¬ 
tion of the corresponding paragraphs of 
the Byzantine St. Basil and St. Chrysostom; 
and that it is a rendering of the Greek is 
proved by the fact that, while the compiler 
adopts the Peshito text in rendering Biblical 
quotations when he recognises them, in 
other cases, when he does not recognise the 
quotation, ho renders in his own words. 
We can apply no such test to Theodore, 
for it corresponds to no known Greek 
original; but its content is of an ordinary 
Greek type, and there occurs here, as in 
Nestorius, a form of conclusion of prayers 
common in Greek usage, but not found in 
the normal liturgy. And both of these 
masses are probably Nestorian, i.e., they 
have been compiled since the division. This 
is suggested by their names; and Nestorius 
contains a passage which, though quite 
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capable of orthodox meaning, is expressed 
in very Nestorian form. Whether or no 
there are signs of translation in the text of 
title normal liturgy, such as are found in the 
Jacobite text of St. Jamos and the Coptic 
texts of the Egyptian rite, indicating their 
direct derivation from the existing Greek 
counterparts, is a question for Syriac 
experts. It would be interesting to have 
the question answered. There was a con¬ 
siderable Greek population in Lower Meso¬ 
potamia under the Parthian kings—in fact, 
Seleucia was still almost entirely Greek— 
and it only gradually disappeared under the 
Sassanids; and it would be interesting to 
know what was their relation to the Church 
and whether they had a Greek rite of the 
“ Nestorian ” type. The obvious Greek 
elements in the text—transliterations of 
technical liturgical words, and words 
naturalised in ecclesiastical Syriac every¬ 
where—are of course littlo to the purpose. 
Nor are such points of contact with Greek 
forms as are found in the deacon’s litany of 
much value in this connexion; for such minor 
formulae easily float about and attach them¬ 
selves to independent rites. In another 
direction, it is desirable that the relation of 
these texts to those of the Jacobite formulae 
should be examined. There are two or 
three obvious points of contact, and more 
might come to light on closer scrutiny. 

The Baptismal Office is a majestic formula, 
of a type like that of the Egyptian, in so far 
as it is assimilated to the form of the liturgy. 
Its special characteristics, as it stands, are the 
absence of the renunciations and of the pro¬ 
fession of faith, and the administration of 
confirmation by imposition of hand, and the 
sign of the cross without chrism. The 
omission of the profession of faith, at least, 
can scarcely be conceived to be original. 

We may hope that the mission will continue 
the work it has begun and will go on to put 
into type, so far as possible, the series of 
the East Syrian service books, and whatever 
else it may seem desirable to print. In so 
doing they will in a practical way be further¬ 
ing tneir proper ends, and will incidentally 
be doing service to liturgical and Semitic 
studies. 

F. E. Bbightman. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In the Roar of the Sea. By the Author of 
“Mehalah.” In3vols. (Methuen.) 

A Woman at the Helm. By the Author of 
“ Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Old Dane's Darling. By Annie Thomas. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

A Voyage of Discovery. By Hamilton Aide. 

In 2 vols. (Osgood, Mcilvaine & Co.) 
Two Aunts and a Nephew. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (Henry.) 

The Story of Dick. By E. Gambier Parry. 
(Macmillans.) 

Heavy Laden and Old-Fashioned Folk. By 
Ilse Frapan. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mb. Basing Gould is never commonplace, 
and he rarely or never deals with common¬ 
place themes and scenes. An “ ugly ” critic 
(if critics could ever be ugly) might, indeed, 


suggest that the hero of In the Roar of the Sea, 
“Cruel,” or “Captain Coppinger,” is only 
Mr. Rochester transformed from an inland 
squire to a Cornish smuggler, and made a 
little more robustious still. But Judith 
Trevisa is not much like Jane Eyre, and 
Oliver Menaida, the fortunate rival of Mr. 
Rochester—we mean Captain Coppinger— 
is a tall man of his hands, and deserves his 
victory. More than this hint it would be 
unfair to give of the story of In the Roar of 
the Sea. The roaring is done not at all in 
the manner of the sucking dove. There are 
heads chopped off on the sides of boats 
(“same they did,” as Colonel Crawley 
would say to Queen Margaret’s lover, lang 
syne). There are hairbreadth escapes on 
the sides of cliffs, and imbecile brothers, 
and aunts a little less than kind, and 
Preventive men who aro not members of 
the Blue Ribbon society, and sensations 
without end. It seems curmudgeonly to 
quarrel with such a bountiful allowance of 
provender; and yet we are bound to say 
that Mr. Baring Gould seems to us to have 
failed again, as he has constantly failed 
since Mehalah (where he succeeded), in add¬ 
ing one to the population of the novel world 
which lives and will live. 

A Woman at the Helm enters for different 
stakes and comes nearer to success in a 
lower class. We all know the clerk of high 
degree under a cloud who falls in love with 
his fair employer. It is Le Roman (Fun 
Jeune Homme Paurre, with a little differ¬ 
ence—one of the innumerable modem 
versions or variants of a very old tale. The 
author of Dr. Edith Romney has told it 
freshly and well, intertwisting and inter¬ 
twining with it other well-known threads 
the selfish brother, the enfant terrible, the 
actress, and so forth, in a workmanlike and 
agreeable fashion. Indeed, if any fault is 
to be found with the book, it is that the 
author gives us rather too much, and works 
too many strands into the yarn. Clare 
Thurston, the heroine, is a very nice 
heroine; her schoolboy cousin Tony (though 
the schoolboy cousin is suffering from 
over-pressure just now) is good of his 
kind, and hardly one of the minor characters 
is a failure. 

Miss Annie Thomas is a very old hand at 
novel-writing; and the work of old hands at 
novel writing, when they are not very first- 
rate old hands, is apt to acquire a certain 
sameness. We know the wicked “ Mrs. 
Victor,” the heroine of this book, who 
passes through it making fools, and some¬ 
times knaves, of all the men she meets, very 
well indeed. What chiefly troubles us 
about her is that neither she nor her 
creatress (unless we have made a complete 
oversight of the passage) seems to be aware 
of that article of the table of affinities 
which says that a woman may not marry 
her Husband’s Father’s Brother. Perhaps 
we have made that oversight, but even if 
the point is guarded somewhere, it plays the 
mischief with the story. For those who 
like bad heroines, we may add that Mrs. 
Victor is a very bad young woman. Her 
first impulse, when anything or anyone is 
inconvenient to her—cat, dog, uncle, or 
lover—seems to be to poison it or to leave it 


to drown, or something of that kind. This 
is not right, and Miss Thomas very properly 
punishes her for it. 

Mr. Hamilton Aide’s Voyage of Discovery 
is one which is pretty frequently made 
nowadays. The Columbus and Columba 
are an English baronet and his sister; and 
the places discovered are, of course, the 
United States of America. Equally, of 
course, the results of tho voyage are matri¬ 
monial. But Mr. Aide, with a nice distinc¬ 
tion, though he has made Sir Mordaunt 
Ballinger fall a victim to, or make a victim 
of, an American damsel, has permitted his 
sister Grace to escape the toils of her west- 
the-water suitors and marry among her own 
folk. The tragedy of the story—a tragedy 
purifying by pity only, not terror—is pro¬ 
vided by a Harvard professor, who, to tell 
the truth, is something of a professor de 
fantaisie : at least, he is not much like the 
Harvard professors we have ourselves met. 
However, that is not a conclusive argument. 
Saul Barham is intense and consumptive, 
and convinced of the excellencies of repub¬ 
lican institutions, and hopelessly devoted to 
Grace Ballinger; but, to do him and Mr. Aide 
justice, he is by no means the worst sort of 
prig. One or two of the characters, notably a 
certain “ Lady Clydesdale,” bear a rather 
perilously close resemblance to living pro¬ 
totypes, but they do not approach these 
prototypes with an ill-mannered or Daudetian 
closeness; and, of course, if we choose to 
fit their caps on anybody, that is our fault, 
not Mr. Aide’s. The book is, on the whole, 
a decidedly good and pleasant one, recalling 
days, now rather old, when the author of 
Rita was a new acquaintance, and approved 
himself a clever and agreeable one. The 
conversation in particular is a great deal 
better than the conversation usually is in 
novels of the present day, where it is apt to 
be laboured if it tries to be clever, and flat 
if it does not. 

Another book dealing with Americans, and 
good but in other respects not very like Mr. 
Aide’s, is Miss Betham Edwards’s Two Aunts 
and a Nephew. The two aunts take the 
nephew to Paris, not by any means in 
durance. To him enter three American 
young women, who are doing Europe by 
themselves. “ Teddie,” the nephew, becomes 
en tout bien tout honneur their faithful friend, 
and the quartette have many adventures 
together of an unconventional but strictly 
unobjectionable kind. So do the aunts, 
one of whom crowns the edifice by a 
sort of reversal of Mr. Pickwick’s exploit 
at the Great White Horse,her “single lady ” 
being half a regiment of French officers. 
She comes out of this adventure, moreover, 
with much more flying colours than the 
unwilling rival of “ P. M.” Meanwhile 
Teddie has fallen in love for good—his 
experiences with his American friends being 
merely what their French acquaintances 
would call “ un flirt”—with a Russian- 
French singing maiden, one Zenia. And 
there are more alarums and excursions 
between this pair in France and out of it, 
one of the Americans playing Teddie rather 
a scurvy trick in the matter. It may be 
that Miss Betham Edwards’s American 
young women are a little too much manu. 
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factored out of the works of their owu 
prophets, hut they are very cleverly manu¬ 
factured, and the artist has seen the 
originals. 

Yet again in a different way does Major 


the greatest statesman of the French Revolution high command. He fought gallantly through 
from many different points of view, but they the siege of Mayence, in which many other 


will be obliged to draw for their biographical famous soldiers, including Klfebor, showed their 
information upon the five volumes, on the valour and capacity for war; he distinguished 
title-page of whioh M. Charles de Lomenie, himself in the campaign against the insurgents 
with filial piety, prints only the name of his in La Vendee; he served as a general of 


Qambier Parry’s Story of Dick deserve distinguished and lamented father, M. Louis de division in Moreau’s invasion of Germany in 


praise. It is an exceedingly simple story. 
Dick, the nephew of a farmer with a 
somewhat nagging wife and one small boy, 


Lomenie. Everyone, however, who desires 


to know what manner of 


and in his still more famous retreat 


Mirabeau before the Archduke Charles; and he met a 


really was, and wbat part he played in soldier’s death on October 19, 1796, when dose 

ll 1 r 1 . S ll T> Tt V . • 1 11 1. 3 . * TS TT* .V 


comes to stav with his aunt and uncle the histor y of the French Revolution, can- to the borders of France. His courage on the 
_,_ v: _j.ii__i__ _i not afford the means to purchase the five hand- field of battle passed into a proverb; and the 


, , . _ , , . , • uub auuiu but) uinuu to uumutw Lnt} livu uuuu- uwu ui uatuu uoaauu rniu a jruvtii u: oua wie 

when his own father, who is a sergeant in gom0 volum68 of Les Mirabeau, or the leisure to legend of his sending his blood-stained shirt 
the army, goes to India. lhe child has study them. To this large class M. MezWres to encourage his grenadiers when struck down 


nothing but military notions in his head, appeals in a little volume of some 350 pages, during the fight, of Chateau-Gontier against, 
and his aunt is anything but pleased at his He dedicates his book to the memory of his the Vendeans has been celebrated in fiction 
attempts to instil thorn into her darling intimate friend M. Louis de Lomenie, and by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, and in paint- 
Albert. One of the simplest of stories ; acknowledges the debt he owes to him and to ing by M. Alexandre Bloch. But Beaupny is 
but to tell it as Major Qambier Parry has his son for the information it contains. It need chiefly interesting to Englishmen as the one 
told it is perhaps not quite so simple. P® 4 J* *“ d therefore that his book is perfectly congenial friend whom Wordsworth met during 

r r u r trustworthy from the biographical and historical his stay at Blois in 1791-92. M. James 

One of the two stories which Miss Helen points of view. What is of more importance Darmesteter first drew attention to this 
Macdonell has translated from the German m a work designed, not for historical students, intimacy in his essay on La Revolution et 
of “Ilse Frapan” for Mr. Fisher Unwin’s but for the general pubhc. it is charmingly and Uordsworth published in 1883 ; and every 
-d .1 _ t -u • 11 i gracefully written. All who have read the pre- student of the poets life and works -will 


during the fight, of Chateau-Gontier against. 


Pseudonym Library is quite excellent; 
and the other is in its own way above the 
average. The less excellent one comes first, 
and is tragic; the more excellent comes last, 


Wordsworth, published in 1883 ; and every 
student of the poet’s life and works will 


vious literary productions of M. Mezieres know recollect how close that intimacy was, and how 
that he is the happy possessor of an exauisitelv sincerely the gentle nature of Wordsworth 


that he is the happy possessor of an exquisitely 
simple and yet elevated style—is he not a 
member of the Academie Frangaise P and this 


sincerely the gentle nature of Wordsworth 
was impressed by the thoughtful but intelligent 
and affectionate disposition of the heroic 
soldier. This short and unpretentious 


and is comic. The hero of the former is volume will serve to increase his high reputation. soldier. this short ana unpretentious 

a workman, who has a coquettish, but not We can heartily recommend all who have any biography shows how worthy was the man of 

really unfaithful wife Enraged at the acquaintance with French to read this little whom Wordsworth wrote in the Prelude, 

attentions to her of a dandy foreman in the volume in the original-it would make an befieidng him to have been killed in the 

admirable school book—and trust that the mevit- Vendean War: 

factory where she works, the husband makes ab j e translator will deal with it gently, and “ So Beanpuy (let the name 

away with his rival, flies, ana is saved by no t ro t, jt 0 f its native grace. Stand near the worthiest of antiqnity) 

a heroic from the possibility of a shameful -~ J - 1 — J! .— 

death. This kind of story is necessarily 
told in a high key, and we are not sure 


The Revolutionary Spirit preceding the French 
Revolution. By Felix Rocquain. Condensed 
and Translated by J. D. Hunting. (Sonnen- 
schein.) This excellent little work is well 


“ So Beanpuy (let the name 
Stand near the worthiest of antiqnity) 
Fashioned his life ; and many a long diecou 
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that the author s power is quite equal to ^hein.) This excellent little work is well 
sustaining it. But even here there is no known to all students of the history of the 
small evidence of power. About the shorter French Revolution, and thoroughly deserves 
and lighter “ Old-fashioned Folk ” there is the honour of being translated into English, 
no possibility of mistake. It is the story of It is an open question whether there is any real 


Fashioned his life ; and many a long discourse, 
With like persuasion honoured, we maintained— 
He, on his part, accoutred for the worst. 

He perished fighting, in supreme command, 
Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire, 

For liberty, against deluded men, bis fellow 
countrymen.” 

Correspondance Secrete du Comte de Mercy - 
Argcnteau avec VEmpereur Joseph II. et le 


the appearance of a serpent in the garden of advantage in trying to estimate the respective Prince ^ KaiinitZt p u bliee par Alfred 
Eden. Eden is a HamDurg cheesemonger’s influences of different events and different ^’^rneth et Jules Flammermont: Introduction 
shop, and for Adam and Eve we have a SLSEkS Up °u,'lll P w ° ^‘tv “ d VoL IL (*"*»: ^pnmovie Na.ionale. 

middle-aged family of two brothers and iuveto^ This is another of the important publications of 

- - -■ to do yet m mvesugating ana eiuciaaung tne the French Government in the “ Collection de 


two sisters a cat and a dog The sernent . i y /\ eiuciuaung ™ the French Government in the “ Collection de 

L TT«rr a w^Hhv dialer who^nas T facts of French history during the last Doouments In g dito gur PHistoire de France,” 

i sH ?" T ® ®’ s a dealer,who sum century and it seems somewhat absurd to whichmake English students of thehistoryof the 


for the hand of the younger sister, and write about the revolutionary spirit before we 

seems likely to obtain it. The thing is as know the true history of the Revolution itself. £ * the ^^Kffice ^ref£tog to^iblish 
quiet as possible, but altogether admirably But there are many minds to which theories di lomatic degpa tches. The part played by 
done; in fact, it is the best thing of the are more oongenial than facts. Many people th ^ Comte de Marcy-Argenteau, the Austrian 
kind that we have read in any language f r ®* er Philosophising abou causes an 8 peou- amkag8ador at Paris, as political adviser to 
since Cranford. Its effect may be a little Marie Antoinette, was first disclosed in the 


since Cranford. Its effect mayWlittle Sg^U^y'M past 

assisted (for we have not seen it in the g uo ^ persons will find plenty of food for 
German) by the quite remarkable excellence thought in M. Rocquain’s book, and inci- 
of the translation, wherein help is acknow- dentally will pick up much valuable informa- 


Correspondance Secrete entre Marie- Therese et le 
Comte de Mercy -A ryentea u, published by the 
Ritter von Araeth and M. Geffroy in 1875. 
To that important work, which revealed the 


tinguished writer r 
coadjutress between 
translate. 


em know how to 


emissary 


Geokoe Saintsbuey. M. Mezieres, ana therefore does not suffer at 


sagacious 


mezieres, ana luereiore aoes non suner Qu bu j ifc ig evident that his 

the hands of Miss Hunting, who has done her influe * ce ^ Marifi Antoinette did not 


FRENCH 


SOME BOOKS ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Vie de Mirabeau. Par A. Mezieres. (Paris: 
Hachette.) A Life of Mirabeau at once brief 
and accurate has long been wanted; and 
since the publication of the fifth and con- 


part of the work conscientiously and, on the 


imormauon oi tuose wuo vtuue sue a a recimnc, ... T v TT ' 


introduction to Miss Hunting’s volume. 


Introduction contains an accurate and interest¬ 
ing sketch of the life and career of Mercy- 


and accurate has long been wanted; and Le General Michel Beaupuy. Par Georges Argenteau, who was a unique specimen of an 
since the publication of the fifth and con- Bnssiereet EmileLegouis. (Paris: F61ix Alcan.) Austrian diplomatist, veneered over by the 
eluding volume of Lomenie’s Les Mirabeau Michel Beaupuy was one of the noblemen of gloss of French court society. The second 
in the spring of last year, the necessity has the ancien regime in France, who frankly volume of the Correspondence abounds in 
become greater, and the material for meet- accepted the Revolution and preferred to fight matter of the most engrossing interest to all 
ing it supplied. The elaborate work of the for bis fatherland, when beset by foes, what- students of the French Revolution ; and special 
MM. de Lomenie, so splendidly commenced by ever might be the government, to emigrating attention may be directed to the ambassador ■' 
the father and so worthily completed by the and joining the ranks of his country’s enemies, note for the Queen, dated May 29, 1<90, in 
son, contains the final words on the life of As an officer of the old royal army, who which he_pointe out, a year before the fatal 
Mirabeau. Others may write in the future upon remained faithful to Franoe, he rose rapidly to flight to Varennes, the probable results of an 
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attempt of the Frenoh royal family to leave 
Paris. 

“ Comment dans cet ctat des choses,” he writes, 
“ pourrait-on croire u la possibilite de 1'evasion du 
Eoi et de la Fainille Royale f Comment pourrait- 
on supporter l'idte du danger, que courrait le 
Monarque et son auguste Spouse, s’ils fitaient 
arrdtls en route, et ils le sentient bien oertaine- 
ment avant de pouvoir atteindre une place de 
sftretA” 

The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By J. B. 
Symes, Principal of University College, 
Nottingham. (Methuen.) This is an excessively 
bad book, for which there is no excuse. There 
are plenty of good and accurate little manuals 
of the history of the French Revolution 
published in France, which Mr. Symes might 
nave translated, if he considers Mrs. S. B. 
Gardiner’s excellent little volume in the 
“Epochs of History” series unsuited to 
University Extension students, for it is for the 
use of these unfortunates that his volume is 
intended. The book does not deserve detailed 
criticism: the old mistakes re-appear with 
tiresome reiteration; the Girondins onoe again 
hold the fabulous last banquet, invented by 
Charles Nodier; Hanriot is again confused 
with Henriot the leader of the massacres of the 
Carmelite Convent in Paris during September, 
1792. And Mr. Symes adds a batch of new 
mistakes of his own invention, of which the 
most glaring is his calm assertion that the 
Committee of Public Safety consisted of eleven 
members—a mistake caused by his being 
ignorant of the existence of two Prieurs, and 
believing them to be one and the same person. 
The French Revolution is probably the only 
period of history which would receive such 
scandalous mal-treatment; for in discussing it 
there always appears a fatal tendoney to make 
verbiage take the place of accuracy, and 
elaborate discussion of imaginary underlying 
principles the substitute for examination of 
historical facts. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this may be the last of these painfully wild 
and inaccurate books on the Revolution, which 
publishers delight to publish ; but alas ! while 
the period is regarded as a political and moral 
battleground and not as a domain of history, 
this happy consummation is not to be expected. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Bell will publish immediately Sir 
Robert Giffen’s new book, entitled The Case 
against Bimetallism. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien has undertaken to edit 
a new edition of the autobiography of Wolfe 
Tone, to which attention was recently called 
by the Duke of Argyll. He proposes to join 
together the brief memoir and the fragmentary 
diaries with a continuous narrative. The book 
will be published, in the autumn, by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. C. A. Whitmore, M.P., has prepared a 
little work for use during the general election, 
entitled Six Years of Unionist Government, 
which will be issued next week by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. 

We are glad to hear that a second edition 
has already been called for of Mr. W. H. 
Hudson’s admirably written book on The 
Naturalist in La Plata. 

Mr. Reginald Brimley Johnson has edited, 
for Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., a new edition of 
the novels of Jane Austen, which is on the 
point of publication. Emma and its companions 
will be appropriately habited in the dainty 
vestures for which the publishers have become 
pleasantly famous ; and if we may judge from 
his edition of tho Poems and Essays of Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. Johnson’s editorial work is certain 
to be carefully and judiciously executed. 
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The next volume in the handsome series of 
“Chiswick Press Editions” will be Simon 
WagstafFs Polite Conversation, with intro¬ 
duction and notes by Mr. George Saintsbury, 
and an engraved portrait of the author, Swift. 
This may be expected early iu July ; and will be 
followed in the autumn by a reprint of Thomas 
Nash’s Life of Jack Wilton, with a prefatory 
essay by Mr. Edmund Gosse. These are all 
issued on hand-made paper, in strictly limited 
editions. 

Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, announces 
for publication, by subscription, a Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words or Phrases now 
or formerly in use in the County of Derby, 
compiled by Mr. Walter Kirkland. 

A new novel, by Mrs. Parr, will be pub¬ 
lished eaily in July, in three volumes, by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., under the title of The 
Squire. 

Mr. Henry J. Drane has in the press a 
new novel in three volumes, by Mr. John Cole¬ 
man, to be entitled Wife yet no Wife. 

Messrs. Dioby, Long & Co. will publish 
immediately the following new novels:— 
ll/iere Honour Sits, by W. B. Home Gall; True 
to the Prince, by Gertrude Bell; The Haunted 
House of Chilka, by Colonel C. F. G. Skottowe; 
Sir Vinegar's Venture, by Johu Tweeddale ; A 
Precious Jewel, by Dora Murray. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immedi¬ 
ate publication a volume of essays entitled 
Sermons from Browning, by Mr. Frederick 
Eland. 

Messrs. Skefeengton are preparing for 
publication in the autumn two children’s books : 
Olga's Dream, a nineteenth century fairy talo, 
by Norley Chester; with illustrations by Mr. 
Harry Fumiss; and Soap Bubble Stories, by 
Miss Fanny Barry, illustrated by Mr. Irving 
Montague. 

A new volume of poems by Mr. F. Leyton, 
author of “ Shadows of the Lake,” will appear 
immediately, under tho title of Skeleton Leaves. 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
are the publishers. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish 
immediately a second edition of Mr. Sakunan’s 
II bmau— Through a Man's Eyeglass. 

The first large edition of The Fate of Fenella, 
the novel by twenty-four authors, has been 
exhausted, and a second edition is at press. 

The Council of the Camden Society have 
just taken a step which will enable the publica¬ 
tions of the society to be procured by non¬ 
members at certain fixed prices. Persons 
having special objects in view may thus obtain 
volumes which concern their own particular 
subjects, without being under the necessity 
either of paying foror taking in the whole of the 
publications issued during the years in which 
those volumes appeared. A prospectus and 
priced list of the New Series (commenced in 
1871) of the society’s publications may be 
obtained on application to Messrs. Nichols, of 
25, Parliament-street, Westminster, from whom 
also the publications themselves may be 
purchased either directly or through any book¬ 
seller. 

At the meeting of the Toynbee Hall Shaks- 
ere Society, on Wednesday next, June 29, Mr. 
ames Ernest Baker will read a paper upon 
“ Shakspere’s Early Comedy.” The chair will 
be taken at 8 p.m. by Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
president of tho society. 

During the three first days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of an unnamed collector, who 
specially devoted himself to early English 
poetry. He possessed the first and fourth folios 
of Snakspere, the yet rarer Rape of Lucrece 


(1655), and the verse translation of Bandello’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which is described as 
unique and unknown to all bibliographers; 
Brandt’s Book of Fools —the original edition in 
Latin, the English version of Alexander Barclay, 

E rin tod by Pynson (1509), and the edition of 
awood (1570); four Chaucers in black letter; 
I the first edition of both volumes of The Faerie 
Queene (1590-6); Marlow’s version of the Elegies 
I of Ovid, &o.; a large number of quartos of the 
Elizabethan dramatists; a collection of tracts 
relating to Charles I.; and a series of the pub¬ 
lications of Maid ment and Ritson. 

Of Miss Augusta A. Varty-Smith’s novel, 
Matthew Tindale, Mr. Gladstone writes :— 

“ItIs not commonplace or conventional. Were 
it a failure, I should say majnit tnmen excidil antis. 
Matthew Tindale is a great conception powerfully 
expressed. I think the verdict was wrong, but 
without being able to suggest any easy or satis¬ 
factory escape from the situation. It cannot, I 
think, be doubted that the writer capable of con¬ 
ceiving and setting out Matthew is possessed of a 
gift.” 

Correction .—Our review of Mr. L. H. Curzon’s 
Mirror of the Turf, in the Academy of last 
week, incidentally did an injustice to the labour 
and money which evening newspapers devote 
to sporting matters. We are assured that the 
Evening News in its original form, before the 
arrival of the Star, was by no. means deficient 
in this respect, though later on it may have 
required to be stimulated to fresh efforts by the 
rivalry of its younger colleague. “ Captain 
Coe,” also, has been good enough to supply us 
with ocular demonstration that he is not 
dependent upon the tipsters of the morning 
press, but that he has his own agents “ on the 
course, who have to be up by five to watch 
gallops, get probable starters, and so on.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

In the forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, Mr. F. T. Piggott, late legal 
adviser to the Japanese cabinet, commences a 
series of political articles on Japan, of which 
the first is entitled “Japan aud her Con¬ 
stitution.” Mr. Cotterell Tapp, late Ac¬ 
countant-General to the Bombay Government, 
contributes an article on “ The Depreciation of 
Silver,” arguing that the fall in the value of 
the rupee is of no benefit to the Indian cul¬ 
tivator. Mr. P. Hordern, formerly Director 
of Public Instruction in Burma, describes the 
adaptation of the indigenous methods and 
existing schools to British requirements. 
Under the heading of Africa, Mr. Haliburton 
returns to the subjects of the Dwarfs in the 
Mount Atlas; Dr. R. W. Felkin contributes 
an article on Uganda ; and Mr. C. H. E. 
Carmichael, secretary to the Royal Society 
of Literature, writes on European interests in 
Africa. The financial position of Australia is 
defended by Mr. G. C. Levey. Mr. C. Johnston 
writes on Bengali Philology and Ethnography, 
and Mr. W. G. Aston on Dr. Tsuboi’s discovery 
of artificial caves in Japan. Dr. Leitner gives 
another instalment of the legends, songs, and 
customs of Dardistan, and Mr. Hyde Clarke 
supports Hakki Bey’s contention in favour of 
Turkish progress. 

The next issue of the Antiquary will contain 
an account of the newly discovered Christian 
church at Silchester, from the pen of Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope. The Romano-British dis¬ 
coveries of the past quarter will be described 
by Mr. F. Haverfield, and Lord Dillon will 
write on “ Funeral Baked Meats.” 

In the Newbery House Magazine for July 
(which opens the fourth year of publication) a 
new serial will be commenced, entitled “ The 
Slowly Grinding Mills,” by Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
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Banka. Fergus Hume contributes some stories, 
illustrated, for children; the Eev. J. E. Vaux 
continues his folklore papers; and Miss Gordon 
W. Cumming writes on the earthquake in 
Japan of 1891. Besides an elaborately-illus¬ 
trated article on “How to tell the Dates of 
Buildings from Architectural Details,” there is 
an illustrated description of an old “Book of 
Hours,” by Mr. Alfred Pollard ; and an illus¬ 
trated article on Canterbury Cathedral, by Dr. 
Hayman. 

Atalania, the well-known magazine for 
girls, has just been transferred to fresh 
proprietors. The present editor, L. T. Meade, 
will continue her services; but many important 
improvements are in contemplation. Mr. 
Frank Stockton, the author of “ Hudder 
Grange,” &c., contributes the first part of a 
new serial story to the July number. 

Ik the July issue of the Eastern and Western 
Review, Mr. Francis Scudamore, late war 
correspondent in the East, and Mr. H. Anthony 
Salmone, Professor of Arabic at Kind’s and 
University Colleges, London, begin an impor¬ 
tant series of articles dealing with the political 
and social condition of Turkey, her relations 
with foreign powers, the internal government 
of the country, the customs, traditions, and 
characteristics of the various races that inhabit 
the empire. The same number will also con¬ 
tain an article by Mr. Harold Frederic, entitled 
“ The Love of God in Uganda,” and a paper on 
Albania, by M. Ched. Mijatovich, formerly 
minister for foreign affairs in Servia. 

Major Arthur Griffiths, author of 
“ Memorials of Millbank,” is engaged in the 
preparation of a series of stories for Cassell's 
Saturday Journal, based on actual facts which 
have come under his personal notice during his 
official experience in this country and abroad. 
The first will appear in the number published 
on July 6, and the general title of the series 
will be “ Secrets of the Prison-House.” 

The Library Review for July will have for 
frontispiece a reproduction of a part of a 
twelfth-century MS. antiphonarium, and also 
three other illustrations. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer has 
been purchased by Messrs. J. G. Smith & Co., 
by whom it will be published, under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr. J. S. Morriss, assisted by 
Mr. E. Whitfield Crofts. Among the special 
contributors and departmental editors will be 
Mr. H. F. Gough and Mr. J. W. Harland 
(typographic printing), Mr. W. D. Richmond 
(lithography and photographic reproduction), 
Mr. W. McDouglo (art designing), Mr. Harold 
Fumis8 (artist), Mr. J. W. Harland (chromo 
typography and multi-colour printing and 
drawing and engraving on wood), Mr. Robt. 
Paterson, Mr. H. Wood Smith, Mr. J. E. 
Jacobi, Mr. J. Grantham Winch, and Mr. T. 
Wilkinson. The editorial and publishing 
offices are at 165, Queen Yictoria-street, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has appointed Prof. Rendel Harris to the newly 
founded university lectureship in palaeography, 
and the appointment has been confirmed by the 
special board for divinity. 

The council of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
have reappointed Prof. John W. Hales to be 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature for a 
further term. 

Mr. W. J. Ashley, for the last four years 
professor of political economy and constitu¬ 
tional history in the university of Toronto, 
Canada, and formerly follow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, has been appointed to the 
newly-created chair of economic history at 
Harvard University. 


Mr. E. F. Benson, of King’s College, has 
been nominated to a Cambridge studentship at 
the British School of Archaeology at Athens, 
for the session 1892-93. 

The Rede Leoture, which Prof. T. G. Bonney 
delivered at Cambridge last week, upon “ The 
Microscope’s Contribution to the Earth’s 
Physical History,” has been published as a 
pamphlet by Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes. 

This year’s fellowship examination at Trinity 
College, Dublin, proves that the study of 
classics is still increasing, and that mathe¬ 
matics must soon be content with divided 
honours. Mr. H. 8. Macran, the new Fellow, 
was early distinguished as one of the most 
brilliant students Dublin has received for some 
time, and he easily obtained first place. The 
second candidate, Mr. E. J. Gwynn, son of the 
regius professor of divinity, who gains the 
Madden Prize, is also a classical man. The 
next two places fell to mathematicians, who 
maintained their relative places of last year. 
Of the new candidates, Mr. J. 8. Townsend is 
generally considered to have gained a very 
good place, considering his youth and the fact 
that he only graduated in October, 1891. 

The preparations for the celebration of the 
tercentenary of Trinity College, Dublin, are 
now almost finished. The board began to make 
arrangements last year, and the students formed 
an independent committee about Easter. The 
list of delegates and guests will soon be com¬ 
plete, though many names are added daily to 
the Directory published in May. The pro¬ 
grammes for the ball, banquets, processions, 
speeches, and athletic fdtes are now being 
rapidly issued. 

We must give a brief but cordial welcome in 
this place to a slender volume, entitled Verses 
to Order, by A. G. (Methuen). Most of them 
have already appeared in the Oxford Magazine, 
and some of them also in Echoes from the 
Magazine. It it be admitted that the allusions 
are occasionally rather hard of interpretation 
to a non-resident, yet all can admire the wit, 
the ingenious rhymes, and the general skill of 
versification. Among much that C. 8. C. 
would not have been ashamed to own, space 
forbids us to quote more than a single 
stanza:— 

“ And so, when Afric's darkest States 
Attain their culture’s crowning, 

And dusky students read for Greats 
Their Tennyson and Browning; 
Whene’er the critic finds a flaw 
Which now our work disfigures, 

He’ll make that flaw a general law 
For young poetic niggers ! ” 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. John Cory, author of Ionica, died on 
June 11, at his residence in Pilgrim’s-lane, 
Hampstead, in the seventieth year of his age. 

A certain mystery hangs around him. His 
fame as a poet was won anonymously; by 
many generations of Eton boys he was known 
and loved as William Johnson, for he did not 
take the name of Cory until after he had 
resigned his mastership; while his elder 
brother likewise changed his name, on succeed¬ 
ing to a property in North Devon, and is now 
Canon Furse. The fate of Ionica is no less 
singular. This collection of verses, written with 
a classic grace not unworthy of Landor, first 
appeared in two slender octavo volumes in 1858 
and 1877 ; but its reputation hardly spread be¬ 
yond the circle of the author’s own friends. 
But gradually, as will always happen, it began 
to be talked about; and only last year a hand¬ 
some new edition was brought out by Mr. 
George Allen, Mr. Ruskin’s publisher. Then 
critics in the press were not slow to proclaim its 


merits, even amid the rivalry of “ new poets.” 
During the last few months of his life, Mr. 
Cory found himself famous, and learned, with 
mingled feelings, that a copy of the first edition 
of Ionica had sold at auction for £2 8s. 

The catalogue of his works further includes 
three quaintly entitled school books :— Nuces : 
Exercises in the Syntax cf the Public School 
Latin Primer (1867-70); Lucretilis : an Intro¬ 
duction to the Art of writing Latin Lyric Verses 
(1871); and Iophon: an introduction to the 
Art of Writing Greek Iambic Verses (1873). 
He also wrote A Guide to Modern English His¬ 
tory, covering the period from 1815 to 1833 
(two parts, 1880 and 1882), which is character¬ 
ised by the same epigrammatic touch as his 
poems. It is safe to predict that his fame will 
long live in anthologies of the best verse of the 
Victorian era. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN the moonlight. 

You are a queen; no noble name I bear 
(Love, how the night wind stirs amid your hair !), 
Yet I am standing close beside you here, 

The noblest names in France come not so near. 
Sweet! let me kiss away the cares that lie 
Upon your heart; I know that only I, 

Of all the world, stand near enough to see 
How heavy a load a royal crown may be; 

What do you murmur, that I share its weight ? 
Would I could bear it all for you, but fate 
Has made me what I am. Can I repine 
At lowly birth, with your hand clasp’t in mine f 
With my arm round you, and with lips close press’d 
Unto the head, now pillowed on my breast. 
Sometimes it frets me, we may never stand 
In the broad Ught of day, hand clasped in hand. 
When shinos the sun I Btand behind the throne. 
But with the moonlight you are mine alone. 

I am a mighty power; men call me great, 

Say T might wear the triple crown, but fate 
Took me to France; a Spanish woman* there 
Looked in my eyes, I saw her golden hair; 

And since that day naught else I clearly see, 

Your shadow comes between the world and mo. 
But If you stole my soul, you gave your own, 

A royal gift, and worthy of a throne. 

Yet are you queeu as ever; but I stand, 

Made equal by our love ; thus hand iu hand, 

And heart to heart, no phantom throne between, 
My only love, my wife ; yet France’s Queen. 

John Fairfax. 


HENRI BEYLE. 

Faria: June 19,1892. 

A small group of admirers of Henri Beyle 
(Stendhal) met this morning in a secluded 
comer of the Montmartre cemetery in order to 
honour the memory of the author of Le rouge et 
le noir and La chartreuse de Parme. With 
singular foresight, Stendhal wrote in 1832: 
“ J’aurai quelque succes vers 1860 ou 1880 ; ” 
and truly enough, with the exception of Balzac, 
who was a great admirer of the author of 
De I'amour, his works were little known and 
less read until some thirty years ago, when 
Sarcey, Taine, and About called the attention 
of the public to the writings of this now and 
unknown “ observateur du coour humain.” 
Stendhal has certainly exercised a marked 
influence on the present school of French 
literary psychologists; Paul Bourget and 
Maurice Barres are in many respects his 
disciples. 


* In ono of his letters to Anne of Austria, Mazariu 
says his greatest happiness when parted from her 
consists iu “ reading the letters of a certain 
Spanish woman well kuown to you.” Mazarin was 
not a priest, and there is but little doubt that he 
was privately married to Anne; indeed, her 
daugnter-in-law, the second wife of the Due 
d’Orleans, speaks of it as a fact. 
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About thirteen yean ago the writer of these 
lines invited the attention of the small circle of 
Parisian “ Bougistes ” to the shameful state of 
neglect of the grave of their favourite author. 
Though the appeal passed unnoticed at the 
time, within the last two years a private sub¬ 
scription has been raised among the “happy 
few ” who understand and appreciate Beyle, 
and this morning they met in sympathetic 
union around his freshly-restored tomb. The 
monument is as simple as possible, in accordance 
with the ideas and life of the author—a plain 
slab of granite with a square headstone adorned 
with an enlarged reproduction of David 
D’Anger’s bronze medallion of Beyle, under 
which are engraved the words: “a Henry 
Beyle (Stendhal) ses amis de 1892.” The 
epitaph is the same paradoxical one, written 
by Beyle himself at Milan in 1820, with a 
blank for the date of his death. Though 
a Frenchman and bom at Grenoble, to the 
last he loved Italy better than his native land, 
which explains the following strange inscrip¬ 
tion on his tombstone: 

Akrigo Bbylb, 

Milanese, 

Scrisse, 

Amo, 

Visso. 

Ann. nix. M. n. 

Mori il xxin. Marzo. 

u.D.ccc.xtn. 

C. N. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING 

A PROFESSORIAL UNIVERSITY FOR 

LONDON. 

The following proposals were adopted by the 
Association at a meeting held on June 14 : 

1. It is desirable that there should, if possible, 
be one University in London. 

2. The objects of the university should be to 
organise and improve higher education, and also to 
promote the advancement of science and learning. 

It is desirable that the university be constituted 
on the following lines : 

3. Subject to clauses 9 and 12, the university 
to be governed by a Senate which shall ultimately 
consist of the professors and a certain number of 
crown nominees. 

4. The Professors to be nominated in the first 
instance by some independent authority, such as 
the crown or the Commission contemplated in 
clause 14 ; afterwards in such manner as the 
Senate may determine. 

5. The university to have power to absorb 
institutions of academic rank in London, which 
may be willing to be absorbed, due provision being 
made for protecting the interests of the teachers 
in such institutions, and for preserving the charac¬ 
ter of special trust-funds. 

6. The university to have the power of appoint¬ 
ing readers and lecturers, either to supplement the 
teaching of the profeesors, or to deliver graduation 
or other courses of lectures within the metropolitan 
area at such places as may be determined by the 
Senate.* 


* This side of the university work would 
probably include teaching of the following kinds: 

(a) Teaching, conducted in the nnivereity 
buildings, supplementary to that of the 
professors. 

(h) Courses of instruction of a special or advanced 
character recognised by the university, c.g., 
of the type given by the German Privat- 
DocenUn. 

(<•) Teaching of a more or less academic charac¬ 
ter conducted by lecturers appointed by the 
university at institutions and colleges, the 
objects or the standing of which render 
complete absorption into the university 
undesirable. 

(rf) Lectures at various local centres of the 
type known as “University Extension” 
lectures. 

(e) Courses of lectures or occasional lectures by 
members of the university staff, or by other 


7. The university to have power to grant 
degrees and to institute degree examinations. 
These examinations may, if found necessary, be 
different for those who have followed prescribed 
courses and for those who have not. Each pro¬ 
fessor of the university to be ex officio an e xamin er 
in the subject of his chair, but not necessarily to 
take part in every examination in that subject. 
Examiners, who shall not be professors in the 
university, to be appointed by the Senate to take 
part in all degree examinations. 

8. The professors, readers, lecturers, and other 
teachers of the university to be grouped into 
faculties, which shall have such consultative and 
administrative powers as shall be determined by 
the Senate. 

9. The body of graduates in Convocation 
assembled to have the power of appealing to the 
Privy Council, but to have no veto upon the 
action of the Senate. The chairman of Convoca¬ 
tion to be ex officio a member of the Senate. 

The Medical Schools will probably require 
special treatment. Though they might 
advantageously hand over the teaching of 
pure science to the university, each school 
might retain control over its own teaching 
of medicine and surgery and over the funds 
devoted thereto. 

10. The medical faculty to consist of representa¬ 
tives elected by the teachers in recognised London 
Medical Schools. 

11. The recognised Medical Schools to be deter¬ 
mined in the first instance by the Commission 
referred to in clause 14, but afterwards from time 
to time by the Senate, subject to appeal to the 
Privy Council. 

12. A certain number of the members of the 
medical faculty to be nominated university pro¬ 
fessors in accordance with the provisions of clause 4. 
The number of medical professors on the Senate 
not to exceed one-fourth of the total number of 
university professors on the Senate. 

13. A teacher of pure science in a recognised 
Medical School to become a member of the faculty 
of science whenever the appointment to his post is 
entrusted permanently or pro line vice to the Senate 
of the university. 

14. To facilitate in the first instance the organ¬ 
isation of the university, it is suggested that a 
small and independent Commission of legal and 
educational authorities be appointed by Act of 
Parliament with full powers: 

(«) To investigate and determine upon the 
claims of existing institutions wishing to be 
absorbed under clause 5. 

(4) To arrange for the proper disposal of the 
trust-funds of those institutions which may 
be absorbed, and to determine the conditions 
under which their property shall be vested 
in the governing body of the university. 

(e) To arbitrate on all matters concerning the 
interests of existing teachers as affected by 
the action of clause 5. 

(d) Generally to make such arrangements as may 
bo necessary for the establishment of the 
university on the foregoing lines. 

Signed by the executive committee for the 
Association: 

F. V. Dickins. H. E. Boscob. 

G. Cabby Fosteb. A. W. Ruckbr. 

R. S. Heath. T. E. Thorpb. 

E. Ray Lankestbr. W. C. Unwin. 

Karl Pearson. W. F. R. Weldon. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BosAit-VAttTi.i.*, P. Panama: lepaasi), le pri-rent, l’AVenir. 
Paris: Masson. 9 fr. 

Cavoub. GU Bcritti del Conte di, nuov&mente racoolti e 
pubblioati da D. Zanichelli. T. 1, 2. Milan: Hoepli. 
10 fr. 

Chatlley-Bkbt, J. La Colonisation de l’Indo-Chine: 

lVxpdrience anglaine. Paris : Gnillanmtn. 4 fr. 

Davis, V. Les Antiquitl* chrC-tiennee r&pportdes 11 la 
CapreUa Greca du dmetiOre apoetolique de Priacilli. 
Faria: Gaume. 15fr. 


persons recognised by the university, for 
which a convenient centre might with the 
co-operation of the corporation of London 
and of the Mercers' Company, be found in 
Gresham College. 


Doebay, dales. Ti'tunfbo, le Boi ndgre. Paris: Flnnixa- 
Didot. 6 fr. 

Henke ah Rhyk, O. Die Fran in der Kulturgeachichte. 

Berlin: Allg. Verein f. dentache Litt. 6 M. 

Jorkt, Ch. La Rose dasa l’antiqnitd et an moron Age. 

Paris: Bouillon. 7 fr. 50 c. 

M£laiio*s G. B. de Rossi. Paris : Tborin. 16 fr. 
QuKLLKKNCHRirTKN fur Kunstgeschinhte. Schriftqnellen znr 
Geachichte der karolingisehen Konst. Reeammelt u. 
erlanter* von J. v. Schloaaer. Wien: Graeaer. S M. 
Beilli&re, E. Une excursion 5 Itbaque. Paris: Lib. de 
l’Art. 15 fr. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Bf.EASD, Alex. L*s Vaudow: leur hlstoire ear les deux 
Tenants des Alpea dll IY» an XVIH" SiMe. Paris : 
Fiacbbacher. 25 fr. 

Gaitisr ds Labooub. A. de. Le Harquia de Ruvigny. 
ddputd gdadrmldee dfriiaea rdformdea auerta da roi, et lea 
Protestants A la Cour de Louis XIV. (ISIS—1686.) 
Parie : Plon. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Htus DS Neuyille. Mdmoires et Souvenirs du Boron. 

Charioe X. etc. Faria: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Licohte, Ford. Les Buiaaea au eertioe de Napoleon ler, et 
lea Mi'll oire* du Gdndral Baron de Marbot. Paris : 
Baudoin. 6 fr. 

Lb Boy. Albert. Ls France et Rome de 1700 A 1715. Pans : 

Didier. 8 fr. , , 

Rhodius. B. Bed trig* zur Lebenageaehjchte u. zu dm 
Briefen d. Paelloe. Pleura : Neupert. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Saihte-Oboix, Lambert de. Bzsai zur Phistoire do l’ad- 
miniatration de la Marine fimnfaiae 1888—1792. Parie : 
Caimann Ldvy. 7 fr. 50 0. 

Sixaika, Abdallah. Kasai but la province romaine d’Egypte. 

Paris: Thorin. 6fr. .... 

Stern. M. Die israelitunhe Bevulkerung der deutaehen 
StSdte. IL Kiel: Stern. 2 M. 

Voigt, M. Bumiaohe Redhtageachiehte. 1. Bd. Leipzig: 
Iiebeakind. 27 H. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Wirdrrrhrih, R Das GliedmEMeuakelet der Wirbelthiere 
m. beaond. Berilcksicht. d. Bcbulter- u. BeckeugUrtela 
bei Fitch ra, Amphibian u. Reptilien. J ena : Fischer. 

24 M. 

Wolff, J. Ueb. Lotze’s Metaphysilr. Fulda. 1M. 75 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Lorrt, V. Manuel de la langus i'gyptienne. Paris : Leroux. 
80 fr. 

Rzonadd, P. Le Big Vl'da et lea original de la mythologie 
indo-eutopdenne. lroPartie. Parie: Leroux. 12fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON THE NEWTON STONE. 

K'unaird Castle, Breetis, N.B.: June 20,1891. 

In a sense, I am glad that Dr. Whitley 
Stokes has replied to my letter so curtly and 
peremptorily, and in a spirit so plainly hostile; 
for this enables me, without suspicion of undue 
discourtesy, to save time by replying in a 
similar manner. 

Dr. Stokes seemed to think he had put an 
end to controversy by telling us that Bishop 
Graves had determined certain letters, Prof. 
Ramsay others, and that he himself had deter¬ 
mined the remainder. This was impressive, 
but fallacious. There is no real consensus of 
opinion. I have not seen Prof. Ramsay’s ver¬ 
sa) u ; but, as it happens, the Bishop of 
Limerick’s is, in its details, nearer to mine 
fban to Dr. Stokes’s, and considerably less 
different in its oondusions. With equal war¬ 
rant I might proceed to fix a standard version, 
by taking from others such letters as suited me, 
and settling the rest in my own fashion; after 
which—finis! 

I will now proceed to meet Dr. Stokes step 
by step. 

1. The second group of Oghams (counting a 
as the first) is “certainly” (as Dr. Stokes 
would say) an x. Bishop Graves concurs. 

2. With regard to what I would term Ibe 
seventh letter, I am not aware of any “pro¬ 
longation to the left of the stem-line of the 
first of the five digits.” Tho stem-line in this 
inscription is the angle of the stone. As seen 
in a photograph (before me) of tho batic of the 
stone, a very small portion of the lower ends 
of tho first three digits comes into view, while 
the two last are wholly invisible. These two 
are likewise rather straighter and shorter than 
the others; hence, as formerly stated, if this 
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group is to be divided at all it would split into 
T, D—which is impossible. It is a stale device 
to say that I read this part so as to “ produce 
Iddaiqnnn,” and thus write “ gibberish.” My 
reading, as Dr. Stokes perfectly well knows, is 
“ Aiddai CJnnn.” Bishop Graves concurs in this 
as far as regards the last digit, which he renders 
I, adding to it the following group, which he 
makes n o, while Dr. Stokes there concurs 
with me in reading N and v or F. 

3. It is easy to say that N x n is an “ obvious 
scribal blunder." But considering that it in¬ 
volves the removal of five scores from one side 
of the stone’s angle to the other, this blunder 
theory hardly seems to “ involve less change ” 
than the insertion of an omitted short vowel— 
no extravagant proposal. Compare, in Oghams, 

“ Falamni ” fur “ Falamani,” “ Laddigni "for 
“Ladaigani”—regarding which Mr. Brash 
writes: “The vowel, as usual, is to be under¬ 
stood between the H and n ” . . . . “ the con¬ 
necting vowel is suppressed, as is very usual in 
old inscriptions” (Ogams of the Oaedbil, pp. 
150, 23G). Similarly, in the well-known 
“ Nahhtffddadds: Dattr” in the Bressay 
Oghams, compare the elision of the £ in 
(latter (as found in modern Danish); and 
in one of the oldest Irish Roman-letter 
inscriptions note that “ Lmenueh ” repre¬ 
sents “Ltmenueh,” according to Dr. Petrie, 
followed by Dr. Donovan (Ir. Gram., p. lii.)— 
Dr. Stokes takes the inscription from the 
former, but reads it differently. In the sss 
before us (to reply to a half-query), I can only 
say that the inserted vowel would come as the 
second or as the third letter, according to the 
sense attached to the word by the individual 
reader. May I, in return, ask if the nkh in 
the Lunnasting Oghams is another “scribal 
blunder ” ? The original stone rests in the 
Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum, if my own 
diagram in “The Oghams of Scotland ” (Proc. 
S. A. Scot., vol. xviii., p. 202) will not serve. 
However read, these groups form an example 
of the juxtaposition of three identical con¬ 
sonants. 

4. Regarding the last letters of the long line, 

I can only repeat that I examined the stone 
with minutest care, being anxious (for reasons 
of my own) to find an I, or traces of an I, in 
that situation. I would never willingly oppose 
myself to so eminent an authority as Prof. 
Rbj’S (who has always shown me the most 
courteous kindness in literary matters), and in 
this caso I am glad to see that he reads “ doubt¬ 
fully.” As they now stand, at any rate, the 
letters are u, a, and nothing more. 

5. “ The fifth letter of the first line and the 
last letter of the second line are certainly a.” 
So says Dr. Stokes; but in both cases Bishop 
Graves reads i (my own version), and Dr. 
Skene and Mr. Brash made the second of these 
I. The word “ certainly ” is good. 

0. As to the reading of “ renni ” as “ rerri.” 
Viewing the two letters apart from any stem¬ 
line, no one could doubt that they are un- 
slant, length, and regularity proclaim it. The 
slant (of the second especially) is infinitely 
greater than in those groups just discussed, 
which are “ certainly a.” The present groups 
are below the stem-line angles, and if their tops 
came near it, N would probably be right. But, as 
I have pointed out, these groups are altogether 
off the angle, as if on an imaginary stem-tine of 
their own; hence a doubt is justified. Were 
they on the angle, the next letter, universally 
read as I, would from its relative position be¬ 
come Q. If meant for NN, why are not the scores 
perpendicular? They are actually more slanted 
than thoso in any other group on the stone. 
As regards the Ogham sign X (which acci¬ 
dentally, or of design, appears in Dr. Stokes’s 

diagrams as ^—a form in no way resembling 

the original), I am ready to show reasons for a 


modification of the usual rendering, but to do 
so now would occupy more space than I can 
ask for. I do not regard tho Ballymote MS. 
with such awe as Dr. Stokes appears to think 
(oa sentences in my published papers will show); 
but, though comparatively modern, it is derived 
from ancient sources, * and, so far as I know, it 
is the safest guido in the decipherment of 
Oghams. With certain modifications—neces¬ 
sary in the case of the Northern inscriptions—I 
would rather accept its transliterations than 
those developed from the fancy of even 
“learned and sensible scholars,” from whose 
number Dr. Stokes too evidently excludes the 
present writer. The reading that equates the 
Ogham X with p rests on n« authority save the 
existence of a single bilingt.al inscription, where 
the Ogham TurXilli is assumed to represent the 
precise sound of the accompanying Roman 
Turpilli. But who can prove that it does so— 
granting that the Ogham sign cannot here be 
the Ballymote ea, as commonly understood P 
There are Oghams in plenty where the X 
can no more represent P than it can represent 
the common ea. Dr. Donovan—who accepts 
the Book of Ballymote — makes this sign 
designate all the diphthongs beginning with E 
(Ir. Gram., p. xlviij. 

To turn to the main inscription, and consider 
the F in “ Cassaflisi ”: (1) I concur with 
Bishop Graves in thinking that “ the characters 
[in this inscription] are to be taken for what 
they appear to be,” and in reading a plain (an 
emphatically plain) £ as E. “ The e that 
occurs thrice and proves the other E to be an 
f ” is not necessarily an E because Dr. Stokes 
makes it so. Bishop Graves reads the three 
letters in question as x, a, and E; my own read¬ 
ing would be x (or ai) for the two first, andF for 
the third, which, though like the others, has 
distinct points of difference in the roundness of 
its top and the length and direction of its 
semi-perpendicular lower line. Grant that all 
three are e’s, such a fact would not exclude 
other forms of the letter in the same inscrip¬ 
tion— even an ignoramus need hardly quote 
chapter and verse for that statement. 

I will not follow Dr. Stokes into the 
“ emancholl, or double cc,” as it does not at 
present concern me, but perhaps he will allow 
me to put two queries regarding matters not 
referred to in my former letter: 

1. Is he quite sure that letter 10, in the 
main inscription, is a v ? As it stands on the 
stone, it is “ certainly ” an r, and as such it is 
read by Bishop Graves. I have before me a 
letter from Mr. Gordon of Newton (the owner 
of the stone), who, in 1882, was good enough 
to have a drawing made for me of this part of 
the inscription. The artist (no antiquary, and 
free from theories) has drawn it as a slightly- 
curved but nearly perpendicular single stroke. 
There is a little roughness in the stone near the 
top of this letter I, and in the very inaccurate 
illustration in the Sculptured Stones (vol. 1, 
pi. 1), this abrasure is made to resemble a short 
projection, slightly assimilating the letter to 
letters 10, 15, 41, with which Dr. Stokes 
evidently equates it. I cannot guess how 
“Ecnun Iaur” would suit. 

2. The nine letters 37-45 are rendered by 
Dr. Stokes “ Lopouaita.” This certainly con¬ 
tains nine letters, but how are they to be 
allocated? Lopo (which Bishop Gravos and I 
read Logo) is clear enough, and so is the final Ta 
(where my former alternative Tn or Tr half coin¬ 
cided with Bishop Graves’s Tr); but following 
Lopo there appears, first,aletter which Dr. Stokes 
ana I read as u (Bishop Graves reads t), and 
then comes a large letter (which has been 
variously read as f, n, and n), followed by one 


• Assigned by Bishop Graves to the early part of 
the ninth century. See Capop Taylor, Greeks and 
, Goths (p. Ill), 


resembling a common u with a bar across the 
top. The latter seems as unlike an i as the 
former is unlike an A. Are we to understand 
that it is a “ vocalised c,” and that it and the 
large letter respectively represent A and I ? or 
that the seoond represents ai (which it might 
do), while by chance the large letter has been 
forgotten ? It might come in usefully in that 
archaic accusative Lopouaita. 

A fow words in conclusion on a more 
personal matter. Dr. Stokes, by evident im¬ 
plication, excludes me from the ranks of 
“learned, sensible scholars and palaeo¬ 
graphers.” From my first published paper to 
my last I have almost anxiously stated that I 
make no claim to Celtic scholarship, and that 
if I ventured on translations of the inscriptions 
I dealt with, it was solely in the hope of fur¬ 
nishing suggestions to better scholars than 
myself. Nevertheless, it seemed, and seems, 
to me that a person sufficiently trained in 
drawing, and accustomed to close observation 
of details, especially in inscriptions on ancient 
gems, might—with the aid of serious study of 
the works of such writers as Dr. Hubner 
and Prof. Faulmann, Prof. Westwood, Canon 
Taylor, and Mr. Brash, and of many others 
who have dealt with similar subjects—be able 
to render useful assistance to those engaged 
in deciphering the inscriptions of his native 
country. 

And as regards our present concern, the 
Newton inscriptions, how stands the fact ? 
Why, we find that Dr. Stokes, leaving Diglo- 
vooeus and Siloqounnus and his Latin reading 
(if he may have “tentative ” versions, why not 
other people ?), now informs us that the main 
inscription is in “debased Roman cursives, 
though three of the letters are obvious imitations 
of the Greek,” while Bishop Graves similarly 
concludes that the characters which resemble 
Greek are to be read as Greek. These are pre¬ 
cisely the views that I set forward in my first 
paper, read to the 8. Ant. Soot, in 1882. “ The 

characters are Greek,” I said, “ resembling 
those described by Prof. Westwood in speaking 
of the Book of Armagh as ‘ singular-formed 
Irish-Greek letters, in which capitals and 
minuscules are strangely mingled together.’ ” 
From this position I have never swerved, and 
in my latest notice of the Newton inscriptions 
(Proc. 8. Ant. Scot. vol. xx., 1885-86), my 
transliteration is almost identical with that in 
the previous papers. The Bishop of Limerick’s 
excellent paper on the same subject (full of 
valuable information, if I may venture to say 
so—though I cannot quite acceptits conclusions) 
appears in the same volume as mine (though it 
is slightly later in date), therefore Dr. Stokes 
must have seen both; yet, while giving due 
credit to Bishop Graves, he entirely ignores 
my claims to notice. Yet it is singular that, 
while Dr. Stokes’s translation differs from 
Bishop Graves’s as completely as from mine’ 
his transliteration comes nearly as close to the one 
as to the other, as a tabular arrangement of 
the three versions will very plainly show. 
Moreover, it wDl appear that Dr. Stokes 
(inadvertently, of course) has appropriated, 
without acknowledgment, my transliteration 
of the penultimate word, Maggi (for Maqqi), 
- hich seems to me of great importance, as well 
as many of the letters in the word preceding 
it; though no doubt he makes a different use of 
the materials. 

Under all the circumstances, I trust that 
these few vindicatory utterances will seem 
out of place to none who are interested in 
antiquarian pursuits. I make no claim to be 
“learned,” nor save by comparison should I 
venture to term myself “sensible"; I will 
merely, with all deference, submit my present 
slightly revised transliteration of the inscrip¬ 
tions—without explaining or defending it, 
though ready to do so at the proper time—and 
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will then venture on a request. My version 
runs thus; 

Ogham*. 

Aiddai Qonn Forrerri Gualio - ii. 

s 

Main In». 

iEttro Furyringr Gyolouo - co, 
s 

Ua ChB Elifi Maggi Logoyn ui t". 

a r 

My request, addressed to every fair and 
candid reader, is as follows : Compare such 
names as Aedh, Gil-eochy, or Elf or Lugnatan, 
with Ecnun Yaur, Cassaflisi, and Locuss— as 
Celtic names, as Aberdeenshire names, as names 
separated by no long period from those recorded 
in the Book of Deir, and by no vast number of 
cooturios from those in present use ; and then 
seriously consider which of them most resemble 
the productions or discoveries of a “ sensible 
scholar.” 

SOUTHESK. 


THE “ LIBER BE NUPTIIS” OF THEOPHRASTUS 
IN MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

In a former letter (Academy, Dec. 26, 1891), 
in which I dealt with the question of the 
authorship of Chaucer’s “ book deped Valerie,” 
I had occasion to mention the Liber de Nuptiia 
of Theophrastus. Of this work nothing now 
remains save a short fragment which has been 
preserved in a Latin version by St. Jerome in 
his treatise Adveraua Jorinianum (i. 47), and 
which John of Salisbury reproduced in his 
Polycraticua. 

I have already pointed out how it was 
apparently through the Polycratic.ua that Walter 
Map became acquainted with this fragment, of 
whioh he made use in the Epiatola Valerii ad 
Rufinum, whence, in all probability, Jean de 
Meun ( Roman de la Rose, vv. 9310 ff.) and 
Richard de Bury ( Philobiblion , cap. iv) derived 
their knowledge of it. 

John of Salisbury tells us that St. Jerome 
styled Theophrastus's work Aureulua Theophraati 
Liber de Nuptiia [“ Fertur authore Hieronimo, 
aureolus Theophrasti liber de Nuptiis, in quo 
quaerit an vir sapiens ducat uxorem ”*], which 
accounts for its mention by Walter Map as 
Aureolua Theophraati [“ Lege Aureolum Theo¬ 
phrasti et Medeam Nasonis, et vix pauca 
invenies mulieri impossibilia”t)—a title which 
Joan do Meun adopted from him [“ Theofrates 
dit . . . En son noble livre Aureole ” }]. 

Chaucer, as is well known, was also 
acquainted, either directly or indirectly, with 
the fragment of the de Nuptiia. He does not, 
indeed, mention the book by name; but he 
several times (in the Wyf of Bathea Prologue and 
in the Marchaundea Tale) speaks of “Theo- 
frast ” as having written on the subject of the 
undesirability of matrimony, and there is noe 
the slightest doubt that his allusion is to tht 
de Nuptiia in each case. Chaucer was perhaps 
in the first instance indebted to the Roman de la 
Roae for his knowledge of this work of 
Theophrastus, for in the Wyf of Bathea Pro¬ 
logue he couples together “ Valerie and Theo¬ 
frast,” who are also mentioned in close proximity 
in the Roman ; but he certainly knew more 
about it than he could have learned from Jean 
do Meun, for his quotations from it are fuller 
and more numerous, so that he must have 
derived bis knowledge from some independent 
source. How far he was aware of the connexion 
between the Advereua Jovininnumot St. Jerome 


* Polycraticua, viii. 11. 
t Its Nttgia Curialium, iv. 4. 
X Roman de la Rose, 9316. 


and the discourse of Theophrastus about 
marriage does not appear; it is significant, 
however, that in the Wyf of Bathea Prologue 
he mentions the two together in the same 
passage: 

“ This joly clerk Jankyn . . . 

had a book, that gladly night and day 
For his desport he wolde rede alway; 

He clepvd ft Valerye and Theofrast, 

At which book he lough alway ful fast. 

And eek thay say her was som tyme a clerk at 
Rome, 

A cardynal, that heet seint Jerome, 

That made a book ayens Jovynyan” (vv. 669 £f). 

Neither John of Salisbury, apparently, nor 
Walter Map, nor Jean de Meun, mentions the 
Adveraua Jovinianum ; but it is worthy of note 
that Boccaccio, in a diatribe against marriage, 
inserted in his Comento aopra la Commedia di 
Dante Allighieri, expressly states that St. 
Jerome, in a book composed against Jovinianus, 
records how Theophrastus wrote a book called 
de Nuptiia : 

“ Recita san Geronimo in on libro, il quale egli 
compose contro a Qioviniano eretioo, cbe Teofrasto, 
il quale fu eolenne filoeofo, e uditore d’ Aristotile, 
compose un libro il quale si chiama de Nuptiia, e 
in parte di quello domanda, co il savio uomo debba 
prender moglie." ( Comento, ed. Milanesi, vol ii., 
p. 438.) 

Boccaccio then proceeds to translate from 
Theophrastus, the interpolation occupying no 
less than four pages of his Comento. It is not 
at all improbable, therefore, seeing how inti¬ 
mately Chaucer was acquainted with Boccaccio’s 
writings, that it was from this source that he 
obtained his knowledge of “ Theofrast.” 

It would be out of place on the present 
occasion to trace Chaucer’s obligations to the 
le Nuptiia ; it will suffico to quote a couple of 
passages in order to show how closely he has 
followed his original. Theophrastus says, as 
translated by Boccaccio: 

“ Delle mogli non si pud fare olcuna clezione, ma 
tale chente la fortuua la ti manda, tale te la 
conviene avere; e non prima che fatte le nozze, 
potrai discernere sc ella 5 bestiale, se ella 
e sozza, se ella e fetida, o se ella ha altro 
vizio. H cavallo, l’asino, il bue, il cane, 
e’vilissimi servi, e ancora i vestimenti, e’ vasi, 
e le sadie, e gli orciuoli, si provan prima, e provati 
si comperano; cola la moglie non c mostrata, 
acciocchc ella non dicpiaccia, prima che ella sia 
menata. Oltre a questo, poichfc menata 5, sempre 
si convien riguardare la taccia sua, e la sua bellezza 
b da lodare, acciocchc cc alcuna altra se ne riguar- 
dasse, ella non estimi di dispiacere . . . e oltre a 
ciu [conviene che l'uomo mostri] piu che alouna 
altra persona, d’amare il padre di lei, e qualunque 
altro pareute o persona amata da lei.” ( Comento, 
ii. 439.) 

Chaucer turns this as follows—the Wyf of 
Bathe speaks: 

“ Thou eeist, we wyves woln oure vices hide, 

Til we ben weddid, and than we wilhem ache we. 
Wei may that be a proverbe of a schrewe. 

Thou saist, that assen, oxen, and houndes, 

Thay ben assayed at divers stoundes, 

Basyns, lavours eek, er men hem bye, 

Spones, ctooles, and al such housbondrie, 

Also pottes, clothes, and afray ; 

But folk of wyves roaken non assay, 

Til thay ben weddid, olde dotard schrewe! 

And thanne, saistow, we woln oure vices schewe. 
Thou caist also, that it displesith me 
But-if that thou wilt praycen my beautc, 

And but thou pore alway in my face, 

And clepe me faire dame in every place; 

» » * • 

And but thou do my norice honoure. 

And to my chambercr withinne my boure, 

And to my fadres folk, and myn allies : 

Thus saistow, olde barel ful of lies ! ” 

(IF)// of Bathes Prologue, vv. 282 ff.) 

Jean de Meun also mode use of the same 


passage of Theophrastus, but his adaptation of 
it is much more free than Chaucer's: 

“ Et cil qui font lea mariages, 

Si ont trop merveilleus usages, 

Et coustume si deep are file, 

Qu’il me vient il trop grant meivcille. 

Ne sai dont vient ceste folie, 

Fors de rage et de desverie. 

Je voi que qui cheval achete, 

N’iert ja si fox que riens i mete, 

Comment que l’en l'ait bien couvert, 

8e tout n’el voit A descouvert. 

Par tout le regarde et descuevre; 

Mis la fame ti bien se cuevre, 

Ne j A n’i sera descouverte, 

Ne por gaaigne, ne por perte, 

Ne por solos, ne por metdse, 

Por ce, sans plus, qu’el ne desplfrse 
Devant qu'ele soit espousee; 

Et quant el volt la chose outr6e, 

Lore primes monstre sa malice, 

Lora pert s’elc a en li nul vice .’' 

(Roman tie la Roae, vv 9412 ff.) 

Again, in another passage Theophrastus, as 
rendered by Boocaccio, says: 

“ E se per awentura alcuni quella [se. a moglie] 
dioono da dovere esser press, e per la dispensazion 
della casa, e ancora per le consolazioni che di lei 
si deono aspettar nelle infermitil, e similmente per 
fuggire la sollicitudine della cura familiare; tutte 
queste cose farh molto meglio un fedel servo . . . 
che non fara la moglie . . . e mollo meglio possono 
stare e stanno dintomo all’uomo infermo gli 
amici e' servi domestic! . . . che la moglie.” 
(Comento, ii. 441). 

Chaucer puts his version of this passage into 
the mouth of “ Theofrast ” himself: 

“ Ne take no wif, quod he, for housbondrye, 

As for to spare in household thy dispense; 

A trewe servaunt doth more diligence 
Thy good to kepe, than tliiu oughne wif, 

For sche wol claymc half part in al hir life. 

And if that thou be seek, so God me save, 

Thyne verray frendes, or a trewe knave 
Wol kepe the bet than sche ...” 

(Marchaundea Tale, vv. 52 ff.) 

The Liber de Nuptiia seems lo have had a 
peculiar fascination for Boccaccio, for he draws 
upon it again in a well-known chapter of his 
Vita di Dante, in which he treats of Dante’s 
marriage to Gemma Donati. The memory of 
the latter has, by an odd freak of fortune, 
incurred undeserved reproach owing to Boccac¬ 
cio’s predilection for this particular treatise of 
Theophrastus; for, a propoa of her marriage, ha 
indulges in a fierce invective, to a large extent 
borrowed from the de Nuptiia, against women 
and matrimony, and only when the mischief 
is done, and the reader has fairly made up hi i 
mind that Dante’s wife can have been Httlu 
better than a Xanthippe, does he coolly remark ; 

“ Certo io non affermo queste cose a Dante 
essere addivenute; chi non lo so ! ” Unhappily 
for Gemma’s reputation the diatribe has been 
remembered, while the tardy disclaimer hnu 
been ignored, so that to this day she in 
commonly regarded as a shrew and a scold. 

Paoet Toynbee. 


“UNE PRIKRE JUDEO-FERSANE.” 

Edinburgh: June 18, IS??. 

A very interesting brochure, bearing the title 
now given, from the pen of Prof. Janiof 
Darmesteter, was noticed in the Academy of 
November 28 last year. The professor finds a 
remarkable resemblance between certain thanks¬ 
givings occurring both in the Jewish and 
Parsi liturgies. 

He thus renders those in the Parsi liturgy: 

“ O Createur, je te rcmercie de cc que tu rn’as fail 
iranien et de la bonne religion. 

“ Mtrci a toi, O Cicateur, de ce que tu m’as fail 
de la race des homines; de ce que tu m’as cm 
libre et non pas etclave ; de ce que tu m’as croc 
houunc et non pas femme.” 
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In the Jewish liturgy we find three thanks¬ 
givings, which M. Darmesteter thus translates: 

“ Beni eoit l’Eternel, notre Diei, mlitre da 
monde, quinem’a pas fait naitre idol&tre. 

“ Beni soit l’Etemel, notre Dieu, maitre du 
monde, qui ne m’a pas fait naitre esclava. 

“ Beni soit l’Etemel, notre Dieu, maitre du 
monde, que ne m’a pas fait naitre femme.” 

The resemblance between the Parsi and 
Jewish thanksgivings now quoted, says M. 
Darmesteter, is so close, not only in the ideas 
but in the expressions, that it “ clearly ” is a 
case of borrowing. But who borrowed ? was it 
the Persians or the Jews ? 

M. Darmesteter tells us that, by applying to 
the chief Babbi of France, he learned that the 
Jewish thansgivings can be traced back to 
Palestine, and are attributed to a disciple of 
the famous Babbi Akiba. They are traoeable 
to the second century; although one expres¬ 
sion (viz., “a slave”) appeared—in slight 
correction of an older one—in the fourth. He 
bolds that the Persian thanksgiviogs probably 
first appeared between the fourth and seventh 
centuries, during which period there was often 
friendly intercourse between the Persian court 
and learned Jews. 

If these conclusions of M. Darmesteter are 
generally acquiesced in, they will powerfully 
affect the criticism of the future. We have 
been hearing much—especially from Prof. 
Cheyne—of the influence whioh Zoroastrianism 
“must” have excited on Judaism; but very 
little has been said of a reciprocal influence, 
and still less of an influence of Judaism on 
Zoroastrianism. 

The matter calls for careful investigation. 
My object at present is simply to supply an 
additional item to the discussion. The question 
is more complicated than it seems at first 
sight. When the matter was mentioned in 
the Academy, it occurred both to a friend 
and myself that these remarkable thanks¬ 
givings were very like the echo of the sayings 
of a Greek philosopher, presumably Thales; 
though, at the time, we had access to very few 
Greek authors, and we failed to find the 
passage. But an application to another friend 
revealed the secret. In the Life of Thales, by 
Diogenes Laertius I. 33, we read thus ; 

“ He used to fay that he was thankful to fortune 
for three things - flr.t, because he had been bom 
a man, and not a beast; next, that he was a man 
and not a woman; thirdly, that he was a Greek 
and not a barbarian.” 

Diogenes says that Hermippus ascribed the 
words to Thales, while some attributed them to 
flocratf s. My friend further mentioned that, 
in slightly different forms, the same expres¬ 
sions occur elsewhere; for example,in Plutarch, 
Dio Chrysostom, and Lactantius. It may 
suffice to refer to Plutarch at present. In his 
Life cf Marius, near the end (46.1) he writes 
thus: 

“ Plato, at the point of death, congratulated him¬ 
self, in the first place, that he had been bom a 
human being; next, that he had the happiness 
of being a Greek, not a brute or barbarian; and 
last of all, that he was the contemporary of 
Sophocles.” 

Expressions similar, though not exactly corre¬ 
sponding, to those quoted above from the Jewish 
and Parsi liturgies are thus found in various 
Greek writers. The question of dates then 
becomes of the greatest possible importance. 

If we could rely on the authority cf Diogenes 
Laertius that Hermippus ascribed these re¬ 
markable thanksgivings to Thales, it would not 
indeed prove that they were actually uttered 
by so ancient a philosopher. But at all events 
it would prove that they were well-known in 
the days of Hermippus himself, and we should 
thus be faken hack to about the middle of tho 
third century before Christ. Unfortunately, 
Diogenes is not a very trustworthy writer; 


yet there soems considerable probability that 
his assertion about Hermippus is correct. 

Then the testmony of Plutarch is important. 
It takes us to the middle of the first century 
after Christ, or a little later. He ascribes the 
sayings to Plato. This shows at least that they 
were current in Plutarch’s time, and were then 
believed to be several centurios old. 

On the whole then, it appears certain that 
expressions very like those occurring both in 
the Jewish and Parsi liturgies first appeared 
in a written form in Greek literature. Assum¬ 
ing that we have here not a case of simple 
coincidence, but of actual transference, it 
seems probable that theso sayings had their 
fou3 et oriyo in the Groek mind. Once uttered, 
they could not easily be forgotten; they would 
readily pass from one man to another, and from 
one nation to another. From whom did the 
Jews derive them 't Not improbably from tho 
Greeks. From whom did tho Parsis derive 
them '■ Quite possibly, as Prof. Darmesteter 
thinks, from the Jews; but no less possibly 
—must we not say ?—from the Greeks. 

J. Murray Mitchell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, June S3, 6 pm. Statistical: Arnrail General 
Meeting. 

Wednesday, Jane S9, 8 p m. Toynbee Shakspere Society : 
•• Bhaksperc's Early Comedy,” by Mr. J. E. Baker. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME ROOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

The Principles of Chemistry. By D. Mendeleeff. 
Translated by G. Kamensky. Edited by A. J. 
Greenaway. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) It is 
not possible to do justice, in a brief notice, to 
these two portly volumes, with their 1100 
pages, their wide range of subject-matter, and 
their characteristic treatment of the chief 
theories of modern chemistry, and, especially, 
of chemical physics. Some notion of the 
characteristics of the work before us may, how¬ 
ever, be gathered from the following observa¬ 
tions. The development of the periodic law of 
the elements, which the chemical world owes 
in so large a measure to Prof. Mendeleeff, may 
be said to colour this treatise. But the author 
has devoted a large share of the space at his 
command to description as well as to the ex¬ 
perimental and practical data of the science. 
Yet after all it is to the correlation of phe¬ 
nomena and to their theoretical explanation 
that he more emphatically directs the attention 
of his readers: he is everywhere insisting upon 
the importance of ascertaining the hidden 
meanings of the molecular and atomic proper¬ 
ties of matter, elementary and compound, at 
rest or in action. While condemning the 
“realistic stagnation” which is content with 
bare facts, he is anxions to avoid the ‘ ‘ visionary 
contemplation which proceeds from a current 
of thought only ” : every idea must be subjected 
to the testa of experiment. The leading facts 
and theories of the science are given in large 
type, while in a long series of ample footnotes 
fuller materials and more recondite discussions 
are offered for the further instruction of the 
advanced student, the type employed being 
smaller. These footnotes are so numerous and 
extend to so great a length that they probably 
occupy as large a space as the text proper. 
Thus, the single line of text on page 1 and the 
three lines on page 2 are accompanied by 
eighty-nine lines of notes. And, again, in 
the next chapter, its two opening pages com¬ 
prise twelve lines of text and soventy-one of 
notes. There are several tables in the two 
volumes, which are concluded by two lectures 
delivered in England in the year 1889, by a 
discussion on the remarkable compound N,H, 
by an index of authorities, and by a subject- 


index. The work is well translated and clearly 
printed ; but a few mistakes and misprints, 
of but little moment however, have escaped 
detection. Three or four examples will serve 
to show their unimportance rather than to 
indicate any real imperfection in the valuablo 
Russian handbook of chemical philosophy now 
mode accessible to readers of English. In 
vol. 1 on p. 109, the phrase “ if limo bo melted 
with a small quantity of wator,” requires 
correction. In vol. 2, p. 16, tho symbol for 
bromine is given as B. In tho SAiue volume 
(p. 56) the reference to tho acUnum of 

Phipson need scarcely have been introduced. 
On p. 88, cerium and didymium are termed 
“ minerals ” instead of metals. It is not correct 
to speak (p. 145) of all mineral deposits of 
calcium phosphate as the “ fossil remains of 
the bonos of animals.” We had noted a con¬ 
siderable number of other similar errata of 
quite insignificant character, which need atten¬ 
tion ; but it is unnecessary to do more than 
alludo to their existence, for we are anxious to 
avoid conveying any impression in disparage¬ 
ment of the valuablo treatise under review. 
There are, however, two other matters which 
demand a word of notico. Thus, we would 
remark that references to the unpublished 
notes and memoranda of an author do not 
constitute a safe foundation for claims to 
priority in discovery; and, in the second 
place, we should have been glad if Prof. 
Mendeleeff had seen his way to an ampler and 
more minute account of the values of tho 
atomic weights of certain elements. He rarely 
inserts in his tables any but whole numbers; 
and he accepts for platinum the rather high 
figure 196. The paramount importance, in 
ascertaining the true periodic sequence cf the 
elements, of determinations of atomic weight, 
would have more than justified Prof. 
Mendeleeff in discussing much more fully than 
he has here done the several values that have 
been hitherto obtained. 

Methods of Oas-Analysis. By Dr. W. Hempel. 
Translated by L. M. Dennis. (Macmillans.) 
Mr. Dennis, of Cornell University, has trans - 
in ted Dr. Hempel’s manual from the second 
German edition with the personal aid of tho 
author. Several additions have been rnado to 
the original text, and a good many improve¬ 
ments have been effected therein. The illustra¬ 
tions to the volume are numerous and clearly 
drawn. Dr. Hempel's own researches in tho 
methods of gas analysis form the foundation of 
the treatise, but the volume constitutes a 
general text-book of select processes. It is 
written in an interesting and easy style, and 
shows everywhere the practised hand of a 
master familiar with all the ins and outs of the 
operations which he describes. Tho smallest 
details receivo attention; the observations on 
the purification of mercury, on tho behaviour 
of soda-lime with carbon-dioxide, and on tho 
detection of carbon-monoxide by means of 
haemoglobin, afford instances in point. The 
volume has a good index and four tables—of 
the elements, of the reduction of gaseous 
volumes, of the tension of aqueous vapour, and 
of the theoretical densities of gases. 

Solutions. By W. Ostwald. Translated by 
M. M. Pattison Muir. (Longmans.) In this 
volume of over 300 pages are discussed the 
phenomena, and the laws, so far as they have 
been made out, of the solution of gases in 
gases and in liquids, of the solution of liquids 
and of solids in liquids, of osmose, of diffusion, 
of the vapour-pressures and freezing-points of 
solutions, of salt-solutions, and of the simnl- 
taneous action of several solvents. The work 
is an expansion of Book IV. of Prof. Ostwald’s 
Treatise on General Chemistry. In the first 
edition of that treatise the questions connected 
with solutions were described somewhat briefly; 
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in the English translation of Dr. James Walker 
they were dismissed in less than thirty pages. 
In the second German edition they occupied a 
very much larger space, and are now amply 
discussed. There are, however, still a few 
omissions to be noted. For instance, we can 
find no reference to the researches of Prof. 
S. TJ. Pickering on the relations of sulphuric 
acid and water—researches which have pro¬ 
voked a very considerable amount of dis¬ 
cussion. 

An Introduction to Chemical Theory. By A. 
Scott. (A. & C. Black.) In the rational 
mode of teaching chemistry, which is now 
happily prevalent, there is an undoubted 
tendency to neglect the descriptive part of the 
science. Indeed, not a few professors of 
chemistry may be said to discuss physical 
rather than chemical questions. Dr. Scott’s 
elementary manual of chemical philosophy, 
though quite abreast of modern methods, does 
not ignore the proper subject-matter of such 
a handbook. The three chapters on classifica¬ 
tion (iv., v., and vi.) afford admirable illlustra- 
tfcsns of the scientific way of dealing with the 
observed properties of elements, of acids, 
bases, and salts, and of the more important 
and best understood compounds of carbon. 
Although Dr. Scott does not here describe the 
materials with which the chemist has to deal, 
he successfully and succinctly interprets and 
correlates chemical characters and chemical 
phenomena. 

Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry. By Lothar 
Meyer. Translated by P. P. Bedson and D. 
Carleton Williams. (Longmans.) Within the 
very moderate compass of 220 pages the student 
of chemistry is here offered a compendious 
digest of theoretical chemistry. The chief 
subjects which, in the older manuals, were 
treated under the general designation of chemi¬ 
cal physics, are here discussed, along with 
other cognate matters which the progress of 
research has brought into prominence. Among 
these latter may be cited, the periodic law of 
the elements, atomic linkage, asymmetric 
carbon atoms, Baoult's law concerning the 
relations between the freezing points of 
solutions and the molecular weight of their 
constituents, the critical temperature and criti¬ 
cal pressure in connexion with the liquefaction 
of vapours, and the theory of the action of 
Mass which has been developed by Guldberg 
and Waage. We miss some things wo expected 
to find described in these “ Outlines,” such, 
for example, as Perkin’s researches on the 
magnetic “rotation ” of liquids ; and, in a few 
instances, justice does not seem to be done to 
important investigations like those of Gladstone 
on specific refraction and dispersion, and on the 
chemical activity of the copper-zinc couple. It 
must, however, be remembered that the work 
before us makes no pretension to be exhaustive, 
and that in a manual for the use of students 
constant references to the names of individual 
workers, and the due apportionment to each of 
them of his share in the credit of a discovery, do 
not tend to clearness of description. But the 
book will certainly be found to answer the two 
objects which its author had in view when he 
undertook his task. It meets the requirements 
of students of chemistry, and at the same time 
offers to those friends of scientific investigation 
who have neither the intention nor the time to 
concern themselves with the details of chemical 
work an intelligible and interesting digest of 
the general conclusions which have been 
reached. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RAB-8ARI8. 

London: June 18,1802. 

Tartan and Bab-shakeh have been long since 
explained from the inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia, the former being the well-known 
tartanu or turtanu, the latter the rab-saki or 
“chief of the captains”; but Rab-saris still 
remained undiscovered in the numerous inscrip¬ 
tions, except in its Aramaic form, which corre¬ 
sponded with the Hebrew, the only difference 
being that the ' in the last syllable was wanting. 

The long lost word, however, has now come 
to light. In a list of names (apparently a 
tithe-list), preserved on a fragment of the right- 
hand upper part of a tablet (numbered 82-7-14, 
3570) in the British Museum, and dated in the 
fifth year of a king whose name is lost, occurs 
the title* rabu-sa-resu ( rabu-ia-ri-e-iu ), “chief 
of the heads ” or “ princes ”—he who had 
charge of the royal princes (Dan. i. 3). The 
Hebrew form of the word, D'ID'3*), has D 
instead of t£7 ; which affords another proof that 
the sound transcribed by s was often not sh, 
but simply a, in later times in Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

Since writing the above, I have observed that 
Dr. Hugo Winckler, in his Untersuchungen zur 
altorientalischen Qeschichte (Leipzig, 1889), 
Exkurs v.,'p. 138, had already reasoned out the 
true form and meaning of the word, which this 
tablet now confirms. 

Thro. G. Pinches. 


THE DATE OF THE ’ABijkbIkk IIoAi rtla. 

Loudon: June 20,1892. 

In a review of Mr. Kenyon’s new edition of 
the ’KOrivatcov noXircfa, which appeared in the 
Academy for June 18, some doubts are cast 
upon the accuracy of the date which I ventured 
to assign to the treatise. 

The reviewer, I think, must have forgotten 
the exact wording of the passage on which I 
based my argument. It runs thus: murai 

(i 0ov\rj) aa.yhs Tp.bpfLi h rtrpliptis, brarlpis tty i 
Srjuos x f, P<>Totdi<r!i. If the ttoripas clause means 
anything, it means that there was no third 
alternative. The Bov\h might be told to build 
triremes, or it might be told to build quadri- 
remes, but it could not be told to build ships 
of any other kind. Unless that passage was 
written before the archonship of Antikles, when 
quinqueremes were first built at Athens, the 
twortpai clause has no meaning at all. The 
reviewer, I think, can hardly have been alive to 
this, when he stud that one must not argue that 
a treatise was written before quinqueremes were 
built, simply because it speaks only of triremes 
and quadriremes, any more than one must argue 
that a treatise was written before torpedo-boats 
were built, simply because it speaks only of 
ironclads. 

Moreover, these cases are hardly parallel. 
The quadrireme of four banks was a develop¬ 
ment of the trireme of three banks, and the 
quinquereme of five banks was a development 
of the quadrireme of four banks. But the 
torpedo-boat was not a development of the 
ironclad. I conceive that one might argue that 
a treatise was written before the introduction 
of the torpedo, if it, spoke only of the gun and 
the ram in speaking of the weapons of naval 
warfare, or that hereafter one might argue that 
a treatise was written now, if it spoke of 
wooden ships and ironclads in speaking of ships 
of the line, and said nothing about the battle¬ 
ships of the future, whatever they may be. 
These cases come somewhat nearer to the case 
of the Athenian ships; but the wording of the 
Greek really settles the question. 

Cecil Toiui. 


* The determinative prefix for a man or elas3 of 
men is, however, broken away. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES . 

The Classical Review for June opens with the 
description of another recent acquisition of the 
British Museum. Mr. F. G. Kenyon, the editor 
of “ Aristotle ” and Herondas, gives an account 
of a third papyrus of considerable size, which 
contains a medical treatise, hitherto apparently 
unknown. It measures about twelve feet in 
length, containing thirty-nine columns or parts 
of columns, each about three inches in width, 
and consisting of from fifty to sixty linc3. 
Unfortunately, the M8. has suffered badly, 
being both tom and rubbod throughout; 
indeed, only about three columns are in a fully 
legible condition. From internal evidence it 
appears that both the treatise itself and the 
present MS. of it must be assigned to dates 
within about the first 150 years of our era. 
On the rerso is written, in a quite different 
hand, a copy (not contemporary) of a rescript 
by Mark Antony, addressed rtf ko, r<f rmv hwb 
rijs /talas Xaa tvmr. Of this Mr. Kenyon 

hopes to publish the full text shortly in the 
Classical Review. The other contents of this 
number include—a discussion between Mr. 
James Adam and Mr. D. B. Monro upon the 
Nuptial Number in Plato; a sanguine attempt 
by Mr. W. R. Hardie to show that the study of 
Greek lyric metre might be taught with 
advantage even in schools; notes on the pre- 
Solonian constitution of Athens, by Mr. J. W. 
Headlam, arguing that neither the i nor 
the ratiepapoi formed part of the early council; 
a defence of his etymology of norma, by Mr. 
E. R. Wharton, and an ingenious theory that 
<ru- is in some cases a dialectal representative 
of tv. Among the reviews we must be 
content to mention Mackail’s Greek Anthology, 
by Mr. Walter Headlam; Susemihl’s Alexan¬ 
drian Literature, by Prof. Lewis Campbell; and 
Paton’s Inscriptions of Cos, by Mr. F. B. 
Tarbell. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Camiiridob Philosophical Society. 

{Monday, May 30.) 

Prof. G. H. Darwin, pret-ident, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. Osmond Fisher on “ Toe 
Hypothesis of a Liquid Condition of the Earth's 
Interior, considered in connexion with Prof. 
Darwin’s Theory of the Genesis of the Moon.” 
It was contended that a liquid condition of the 
earth’s interior is not negatived by the existence of 
a semidiurnal ocean tide, because it appears by 
calculation that a tide in an equatorial canal 
would in that case be diminished by only one- 
fifth of what its height would be upon a rigid 
earth. It was then recalled that all Prof. 
Darwin’s numerical results in Table IV. of his 
paper on the precestisn of a viscous spheroid, as 
for instance that the moon was shea from the 
earth about fifty-seven millions of years ago, 
depend upon the assumption of a certain high 
value for the internal viscosity, and will not hold 
good for a liquid interior. The total amount of 
heat, however, which must have been generate! 
since that event does not depend upon the 
viscosity, and will have been the same in the ca e 
of a liquid interior. This, if applied all at ones, 
Prof. Darwin says, would raise the whole ear.h 
through 3000° F. if it had the specific heat of 
iron. Lord Kelvin holds that the earth is solid, 
and that it solidified in a short space of time, 
and that the matter of the interior ac every depth 
is at the temperature of solidification for th: 
pressure there. But if heat is being continually 
communicated to the interior, and chiefly to the 
more central regions, it seems impossible that the 
state of solidity supposed could be maintained. 
The author has shown, in his Physics of the Earth's 
Crust, that, if the crust is as thin as many 
geologists suppose, then there must exist convec¬ 
tion currents in the interior, which prevent the 
crust from growing thick by melting off the 
bottom of it nearly as fast as it thickens. The 
central heat imparted to the interior by tidal 
action explains the maintenance of such currents. 
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But the difficulty arises that the heat generated 
has been so great that there seems no obvions 
adequate mode of getting rid of it. The heat 
conducted away through the crust would not have 
been sufficient to reduce the mean temperature of 
the globe by more than about 209’ F. in 100 
million years from the first formation of a crust. 
Volcanic action, on an extravagant estimate, would 
help only to the extent of 4’ or 5’ F.; and the 
work of deformation of the crust would account for 
still less. It appears from the above that, if Prof. 
Darwin’s theory is true, the solidification of the 
crust cannot hare commenced until long after the 
birth of the moon ; so that the still molten surface 
would be able for ages to radiate its heat directly 
into space. Otherwise we are thrown back on the 
nebular hypothesis, according to which the moon 
was left behind in the process of evolution of the 
system. 

Aristotelian Society.— ( Monday , June IS ) 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair. — The report of the executive committee 
and financial statement for the thirteenth session 
was read and adopted. The officers of the society 
were re-elected for the ensuing session.—Mr. W. 
Boulting read a paper on “ Mr. F. H. Bradley on 
‘ Toought and Reality.’ ”—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 

Folklore Society. — (Wednesday, June 14) 

A taper was read by Mr. Stewart Glennie, 
entitled “ Some Queries as to Animism,” of which 
the following is an abstract: (1) Is there not an 
extraordinary fallacy in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
fundamental affirmation that animals distinguish 
between animate and inanimate, and that men did 
so also till misled by the ghost theory ? (2) Is 

not the subsumption of Fetishism under Animism, 
as by Dr. Tylor, a self-contradictory confusing of 
two essentially different conceptions ? (3) Is there 
auy adequate evidence, or indeed any evidence at 
all, of the elaborate inductions attributed by Mr. 
Spencer and Dr. Tylor to savages, in the working 
out of the theory of Animism, their so-called 
Savage Philosophy ” ? (4) Is there, if we duly 

criticise t'.e arguments brought forward in support 
of it, any evidence that the “ghosts” of Mr. 
Spencer and Dr. Tylor are so general a folk-concep¬ 
tion as isaffirmed, if, indeed, a folk-conception at all f 
(5) Must not at least two perfectly distinct, though 
correlated, folk-conceptions of Nature be recog¬ 
nised—the Zobnist, and the Supernalist conception 
of Nature? (6, May not far more verifiable 
origins than those affirmed in the theory of 
Animism be found both for the conception of 
Naturo as itself living, or the Zobnist conception, 
a ml for the conception of Nature as inclusive of 
beings of a superhuman character, or the Super¬ 
mini conception? (7) While ignoring, as we 
have seen, the difference between the Zobnist and 
the Supernalist conceptions of Nature, does not 
this theory of Animism also ignore the difference 
between the two equally opposed classes of rites 
connected with Nature, those, namely, of witch¬ 
craft, in which the powers of Nature are com¬ 
manded, and those of religion, in which they are 
implored ?—After an animated discussion, it was 
resolved that the paper should be printed and 
circulated, and that the various points raised 
should be again and more fully discussed at one of 
the first meetings of the society after the long 
vacation. 


Historical. —( Thursday, June 16.) 

Mr. H. E. Malden, vice-chairman, in the chair.— 
A paper was read for Dr. von Biilow and Mr. 
Wilfrid Powell, containing the German text, with 
English translation, of the diary of Philip Julius, 
Duke of Pomerania, during a visit to England in 
the months of September—October, 1802. This 
paper will be printed in the society’s Transact ions. 
—An interesting examination of the credibility of 
the narrative was made by the chairman. 


FINE ART. 

NETHERLANDISH MASTERS AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 

This is certainly one of the very fiaest among 
the interesting exhibitions which from year to 
year have succeeded each other in the restful 
little gallery of this club, and to students of 
early Flemish and Dutch art it must remain a 
memorable one. Just now, indeed, London 
affords exceptional opportunities to the student 
of these branches of painting, seeing that, 
besides the great senes in the National 
Gallery, he will have found several examples 
of the highest interest in the loan exhibition 
at the Guildhall. 

The exhibition is, taking into consideration 
the small space necessarily allotted to it, a very 
representative one. True, neither the art of 
Jan van Eyck nor that of Roger van der 
Weyden is illustrated by a typical or important 
example, while that of Gheeraert David is not to 
be traced rave in the works of scholars; Quentin 
Matsys is seen only in a copy of one of his 
finest panels; and the first in order of the 
grotesque humourists, Jerome Bosch, is also 
absent. On the other hand, Petrus Cristus, 
Dierick Bouts, Memlinc, and Mabuse, among 
others, are to be studied in celebrated and 
highly characteristic works ; and, moreover, 
from the too little visited Corporation Gallery 
of Glasgow, comes a splendid example of the 
scarcest of the great Flemish quattrocentists, 
Hugo van der Goes. It would have beon 
interesting had the spaco available been suffici¬ 
ent for the purpose, and provided, too, that 
satisfactory examples were forthcoming, to have 
placed in juxtaposition with the parent schools 
of Flanders and Holland, the later schools of 
Cologne and the Lower Rhine—those affected 
by the Van Eycks and more especially by 
Roger van der Weyden—as well as those of 
Westphalia, Suabia, Franconia, Colmar and 
the Upper Rhine, South Germany and the 
Tyrol. Two fine examples are to be seen here 
of the prolific and interesting Meister dee Todes 
der Maria, so long confounded with Mabuse, 
Scorel, and other masters, and a Fleming in 
style and technique, even though he painted 
apparently at Cologne, and was no doubt 
influenced by tho milieu in which he 
worked. 

We find it impossible to accept as a 
genuine Van Eyck the Duko of Devon¬ 
shire’s much-discussed “Consecration of Thomas 
a Becket,” even taking into consideration 
that it has been, as the catalogue candidly 
admits, much and very coarsely repainted. 
Much reliance has been placed on the curious 
signature with the early date 1421; and this is 
undoubtedly genuine, in so far as it is an 
integral part of the picture, and not a later 
addition. This does not, however, carry us very 
far, as is shown by a small early copy to be seen 
here of Mabuse’s ‘ ‘ Man of Sorrows,' ’ which bears 
at its base a signature equally genuine in 
appearance, and copied with the rest of the 
picture from the original. The want of atmo¬ 
sphere in the Duke of Devonshire’s example, the 
absence of finesse in the architectural detail, the 
bad style of preservation, are all so much 
evidence against the authenticity of the piece. 
And then even such parts as have apparently 
escaped the restorer—as, for example, some of 
the elaborately wrought vestments—are not in 
any way worthy of the painter to whom we 
owe the marvellous “ Chancellor Rollin ” in the 
Louvre, and the splendid gold-brocaded robes 
of the singing angels in tho great “Adoration 
of the Lamb.” It is just possible that we may 
have before us an old copy, with some varia¬ 
tions, of a lost original Dy the master. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that no artist 
was more extensively copied down to and 


beyond the end of the fifteenth century than 
Jan van Eyck; and in illustration of tnis we 
need only mention, among many instances in 
point, the great “ Triumph of Christianity ” at 
Madrid, and the Antwerp oopy of the Bruges 
altar-pieoe, to be seen in the gallery of the 
former city. 

We are quite disposed to accept as genuine, on 
the other hand, though by no means os a 
conspicuous example of tho Van Eycks’ 
masterly execution, “ The Holy Women at the 
Sepulchre” (Sir Francis Cook, Bart.), with its 
curious landscape, so like those in tho “ Adora¬ 
tion,” its figures of mail-clad soldiers 
sleeping, and its characteristic, white-robed 
angel seated on the edge of the open grave. It 
should be noticed that the treatment of the 
rocks and the subtropical vegetation in the 
foreground, though less elaborate, resembles 
closely that which is a characteristic feature of 
Lord Heytesbury’s “St. Francis of Assisi," by 
Jan van Eyck, and of the somewhat larger 
version by the same master in the Turin 
Gallery. This picture — if we assume its 
authenticity, as we are very fairly entitled to do 
—illustrates very curiously the Van Eycks’ 
incapacity to deal with the more dramatic and 
pathetic scenes of the Passion, in which Van der 
Weyden and Memlinc afterwards so much 
excelled. There is here in the whole scene 
an immobility, a lack of dramatic conception, 
such as may serve to explain why the founders 
and heads of the Flemish School confined 
themselves as a rule to those calmer and more 
hieratic phases of religious art which they 
expressed with so serene a majesty. 

Lovd Northbrook’s tiny little panel, showing 
tho Virgin and Child enthroned under a late- 
pointed stone porch of wonderful elaboration, is 
put down in the catalogue as “ School of Van 
der Weyden,” but is surely an imitation—it 
may be a copy—of Jan van Eyck, and a copy, 
too, which may possibly—see the blue of the 
Virgin’s robe—bo of somewhat later origin than 
would at a first glance appear. The scarce 
Petrus Cristus has rarely if ever appeared to 
greater advantage than in the splendid 
“Portrait of Edward Grimston” (Earl of 
Verulam), in which the colour-chord — a 
harmony of green, rod, and black—is quite 
distinct from that affected by his master, Van 
Eyck. By Cristus is also a “ Portrait of a 
Young Man,” inferior to the preceding, though 
in its way not less characteristic of the curious 
painter : it is contributed by Lord Northbrook. 
Personally, we should be strongly inclined to 
attribute to this same Petrus Cristus a 
beautiful little “ Virgin and Child ” (Mrs. 
Stephenson Clarke) hanging next to these two 
portraits. Here the jewel-like colour, the 
exquisite little landscape, recall very strongly 
J. van Eyck, though marked by a certain 
personal quality of their own ; the type of the 
Madonna’s head is, however, sensibly different, 
and bears a great resemblance to those in the 
“ Annunciation,” “ Nativity,” and “ last 
Judgment,” by Cristus in the Berlin Museum. 
The “Virgin and Child,” on a gold ground 
(Henry Wulett, Esq ), is an undoubted, if not 
a very engaging specimen of the art of Roger 
van der Weyden; it has its own special interest, 
however, as dating back, in all probability, to 
an early period of his career. The best example 
of Dierick Bouts is the perfectly preserved and 
singularly characteristic little “Moses in the 
Burning Bush” (Henry Willett, Esq.), which 
we described when it was last winter at 
Burlington House. 

The writers of the catalogue have been 
happily inspired in taking away from Mabuse 
and giving to Hugo van Der Goes the 
splendid “ St. Viotor recommending a Donor ” 
(Corporation of Glasgow), than which nothing 
more interesting is to be seen in the 
present collection. The hard brightness, the 
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cold, dear tonality, of the picture are very 
characteristic of the great Fleming, our know¬ 
ledge of whom is almost exclusively founded 
on the vast Portinari altar-piece at Sta. Maria 
Nuova in Florence. Save the very best of Van 
Eyck himself, and of Hans Memlinc, there 
could not well be cited two finer examples of 
the Flemish portraiture of the fifteenth century 
than these searchingly modelled and superbly 
characteristic heads. Though the execution is 
here much finer and more delicate than in the 
great Panel at Holyrood Palace, with the 
portrait of the kneeling Sir Edward Boncle, 
Provost of Trinity College Church, and the 
figures of two angels, there are many points of 
resemblance between the two pictures, and 
many points of resemblance of both the one and 
the other to the Portinari altar-piece. 

Hans Memlinc is represented by the most 
commanding example of his art to be found 
in England — the famous triptych with 
the Virgin and Child adored by Sir John 
Donne and his family, on the wings of 
which are represented St. John the Baptist 
and St. John the Evangelist. Containing 
much more of the quintessence of Mem- 
linc’s delicate art than the great Duchatel 
altar-piece now in the Louvre, it has, like that 
work, lost some of its bloom of surface through 
cleaning, and presents at first sight a somewhat 
cold, ashen-grey aspect. Among the finest 
points in this beautiful work are the por¬ 
traits of the donors, and the figures of St. 
Catherine [and, St. Barbara, who recommend 
them to the protection of the Virgin; a power¬ 
ful conception being also the majestic figure of 
St. John the Evangelist holding the chalice. 
The figure of St. John the Baptist holding a 
lamb occurs in a small panel in the National 
Gallery attributed to Memlinc, and again in Mr. 
Alfred Morrison’s triptych, to which we are 
about to refer. 

This important, if hardly first-rate, work has 
been attributed to Memlinc, then to Van der 
Goes, and now to Mabuse, a designation which 
appears to us no more satisfactory than those 
the place of which it has usurped. The types 
of the Virgin and Child, and those of the St. 
J ohn the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist 
in the wings, have little in common with those 
of Gossaert, while the colouring, if it has the 
pallor of his flesh tints, lacks his brilliancy, 
and is too harshly opaque for his brush. The 
painter of the triptych comes nearer in seme 
points to Memlinc than Mabuse can have done 
at any period of his practice, even the earliest; 
he is distinguishable by the harsh opacity of 
colour to which we have just referred, by the 
Memlinc-like types of the male sainta, by a 
peculiar love of chiaroscuro, and by the per¬ 
sonal character of the rich, late Gothic archi¬ 
tectural framing, with its stone angels or putti 
holding up garlands. The firm angular 
modelling of Mabuse, the cool key of his 
general tonality, are surely derived rather from 
Van der Goes than from Memlinc; and there 
are, indeed, some striking points of resemblance 
between the great Portinari altar-piece of the 
latter and that masterpiece of Gossaert’s early 
time, the “Adoration of the Magi” at Castle 
Howard. Mr. Morrison’s triptych no doubt 
shows influences both of Van der Goes and 
Memlinc; but should we not be content for the 
present to leave it, like so many other import¬ 
ant works of its class, to an anonymous master ? 

The “ Virgin and Child in a Landscape,” 
contributed by the Corporation of Glasgow, is 
identical in composition with a panel ascribed 
to Mabuse in the Ambrosiana at Milan, and is, 
notwithstanding the numerous repaints with 
which it is disfigured, the better example of 
the two. If we must hesitate, in view of certain 
inaccuracies and weaknesses of draughtsman¬ 
ship, to ascribe it to Mabuse himself, the 
picture surely has its origin in the master of 


Maubeuge. The attribution, “ School of 
Mostaert,” suggested by the catalogue, is per¬ 
haps founded on the peculiar liquid red of the 
Virgin’s robe; but then its complicated pipe¬ 
like folds are not much in the style of this 
sixteenth - century master, to whom is, 
with much more probability, ascribed a 
“Virgin and Child Enthroned,” from the 
Northbrook collection (No. 41 of the catalogue). 

An unquestionable and magnificent example 
of Mabuse is Lord Northbrook’s “ Virgin and 
Child Enthroned,” which was last seen in 
public at the Guildhall in 1890. Undoubtedly 
his, too, is the small “ Hercules and Omphale ” 
(Sir Francis Cook, Bart.), a work belonging to 
the same class as the great “ Adam and Eve,” 
to be found in original versions both at Hampton 
Court and Berlin, and the “ Neptune and 
Amphitrite” in the latter gallery. 

The Flemish art of about 1500 has few lovelier 
things to show than that “ Virgin and Child 
Enthroned with Angels” in the Northbrook 
collection, which is ascribed to Mabuse, and 
bears the closest resemblance to the much 
discussed triptych at Palermo, also ascribed to 
that master. Certain points, however—among 
them the type of the fair, child-like Virgin and 
those of the delightful angels playing on 
musical instruments—suggest another hand. 
These same boy-angels bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to those to be found in certain works of 
Jacob Cornelisz van Oostsanen at Berlin, 
Naples, and elsewhere; and to him we are 
inclined to attribute both panels, although they 
show, it must be owned, a fineness of execution 
greatly superior to that to be found in any of 
his well-authenticated works. 

Nearest to the manner of Gheeraert 
David is the “ Triptych on Vellum,” 
by his wife, the miniature painter, Cornelia 
Cnoop. The splendidly coloured, enamel¬ 
like “ Virgin and Child in a Garden ” 
(Earl of Crawford), put down as “ School 
of Gheeraert David,” has, no doubt, some 
points in common with the art of the Bruges 
painter; but it is, nevertheless, executed in 
a fashion easily to be distinguished from 
his. Here the types, both of Virgin and Child, 
have a peculiarly unpleasant character, and the 
landscape a strange flatness; splendid, on the 
other hand, and quite unlike David, is the 
jewel-like glow of the ample red robes, while 
the flesh-tints have not all that delicate, pallid 
greyness which is found in his most charac¬ 
teristic performances. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the ‘ ‘ Virgin and 
Child Enthroned with Saints and a Donor,” by 
Adrian van Vsenbrant (Stephen Gooden, Esq.), 
by whom we do not remember to have pre¬ 
viously seen any work in an English collection. 
Here, if the execution lacks the extreme finish 
and precision to be found in some of the best 
Flemish examples, the sombre colouring has a 
singularly personal character, and, above all, 
the figure of the white-robed, monkish donor 
presented by St. John the Baptist reveals an 
intense though restrained, fervour, of a kind to be 
more often met with in southern than in Nether¬ 
landish art. Had we not the high authority of 
Mr. James Weale for attributing this piece to 
Gheeraert David’s pupil, we should have sus¬ 
pected a Spanish-Gothic rather than a Flemish- 
Gothic origin. Two fine “Holy Families” are 
here from the brush of the “ Master of the 
Death of the Virgin,” though neither.’of them as 
fine as the remarkable “ Virgin and Child with 
Angels,” from Inco-Blundell Hall, now or 
recently to be seen at the Guildhall, where it was 
absurdly ascribed to the much earlier Master 
Stephen of Cologne. The panel lent by Captain 
ITotford shows the anonymous master adopting 
the manner and the tonality of Mabuso, while in 
Mr. G. Salting’s very similar example the 
colouring approaches more nearly to the blonder 
phase of Quentin Matsys. Unusually fine and 


of a high finish is the “ Portrait of a Man,’' 
by Barthel Bruyn, of Cologne, a painter who 
later became both in portraiture and religious 
art, very tedious and perfunctory. 

To recall the art of Quentin Matsys himself 
there is nothing here but a good old copy of the 
“Virgin and Child Enthroned,”of which another 
example is in the Amsterdam Gallery. Mr. 
James Weale is surely in error in putting down 
the splendid and undoubtedly original version 
of the subject to bo found iu the Berlin 
Gallery as an early copy. Herr Abraham. 
Bredius is, on the other hand, content, in the 
latest edition of the Amsterdam catalogue, to 
rank the picture which Mr. Weale considers 
to be the original as an old copy. 

Lucas van Leyden is represented by the Earl of 
Pembroke’s famous example, “ A Card Party,” 
last seen in public at the Tudor Exhibition of 
the New Gallery ; it is more remarkable as a 
genuine example of this scarcest of painters 
than for any very commanding intrinsic merit. 
To Nicholas Lucidel, called Neufchatel, is now- 
given — and no doubt rightly given — Lord 
Spencer’s fine “ Portrait of a Lady (Anna Botz- 
heim ?),” once ascribed to Holbein. It bears a 
close family resemblance to the so-called ‘ ‘ J eanne 
d’Archel,” of the National Gallery, formerly 
ascribed to Antonio Moro, but now to Lucidel; 
it is, however, even finer than that interesting 
portrait, notwithstanding the disfigurement of 
a too sharply contrasting, slaty background, 
which must be a more modem addition. 

Thecelebrated little“St. Jeromeinhis Study,” 
by Antonello da Messina (Lord Northbrook) has 
been ascribed to painters many and various, 
but may safely be left to the Sicilian master 
whose art was half Flemish, half Venetian. 
Besides tho figure of the St. Jerome himself, 
many points to which the catalogue duly calls 
attention—and further, the peeps of delicate 
landscape seen through the pointed arcades—so 
like the backgrounds in the Antwerp and 
National Gallery pictures — speak for tho 
authenticity of the work. All the more reason 
does there appear to be for repudiating 
absolutely the ascription to Antonello of 
the very curious “ Infant Christ with 
the Virgin and Saints adoring,” whioh 
comes from the Corporation Galleries of 
Glasgow. A mixture of Italian and Flemish 
influences are undoubtedly to be traced in this 
interesting panel; but the Italian element 
belongs to an earlier time than that of 
Antonello and to another school, while neither 
colour nor execution has anything in common 
with the technique of the painter whose earliest 
dated work (1465) we possess at the National 
Gallery. The Glasgow picture belongs rather 
to that curious class of Italo-Flemish produc¬ 
tions to be found chiefly in the churches and the 
picture-gallery of Naples, and the authors of 
which have never yet been satisfactorily traced. 
Still less defensible from any point of view is 
the ascription to the same master of Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s curiously mannered little “ Holy 
Family,” from the Lochis collection of 
Bergamo. 

Among a few examples of the French 
school of the fifteenth century — so imper¬ 
fectly represented as yet, even in the Louvre 
—may be noted Mr. Willett’s gaily-tinted 
“Virgin and Child with Angels,” which there 
appears no valid reason for assigning to Jehan 
Fouquet; and the “Portrait of a Lady as the 
Magdalene” (William Spread, Esq.), which has 
a peculiar graciousness and distinction of its 
own, entitling it to a place beside the more 
masterly Netherlandish work. 

It should be understood that the writers of 
the catalogue, while, in many cases, supplying 
new attributions and invaluable information— 
thus exercising a freedom of judgment for 
which they cannot be too highly commended— 
do not by any means hold themselves respon- 
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sible for all the attributions maintained by 
owners. 

Claude Phillips. 


( CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTEBY IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: June 18, 1882. 

On my return I find Mr. Torr’s letter of 
May 21; and as he accuses me of misrepre¬ 
senting his statements, I am, perhaps, called 
on to answer it. But as sucu a discussion 
threatens to increase rapidly in length, I must 
deal as briefly as possible with it. 

Mr. Torr’s discussion of the Mahet tomb was 
undoubtedly based on the statement that it 
was ‘ ‘ singularly inconsistent ” of me to assume 
that a tomb was later than one period, and 
earlier than another period, which was not 
represented in it. Not only is there no incon¬ 
sistency, but it is so obvious that this is ruled 
by the nature of the objects, and the historical 
considerations, that it is fruitless to pursue this 
as a verbal question. 

In the next matter Mr. Torr first based his 
argument upon “ the ornamentation ” of certain 
vases; and now he turns and says, “I spoke 
of vases that are very closely related. If he 
(P.P.) really means patterns, his remarks are 
irrelevant.” That “ ornamentation ” of 
“ bands,” “ lines,” and “ dots,” means 
“vases,” and does not refer to “patterns,” 
is hard to be understood. What has to be 
remembered is that we have a totally inde¬ 
pendent proof of the equal age of the Egyptian 
and Mykenaean examples. Mykenaean vase 
types are found in Egypt with scarabs, &c., of 
the NVIIIth Dynasty, and conversely objects 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, including a royal 
scarab, are found at Mykenae. 

As to the Kahnn pottery, Mr. Torr will see 
that “ For the present I feel compelled to con¬ 
clude ” for the earlier date ( Illahun, p. 11), 
while fully debating the subject, and not 
attempting to place it on the level of certainty 
of the dating of the XVIIIth Dynasty vases. 

Finally, no discussion has affected in the least 
the broad facts of the case—that hundreds of 
pieces of pottery, purely Mykenaean in style, 
have been found in various dateable discoveries in 
Egypt, and without exception every datum for 
such lies between 1500 and 1100 b.c., and 
earlier rather than later in that range. So far 
I have not heard of a single fragment of dated 
evidence to set against these facts. 

W. M. Flinders Petbie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The second annual exhibition of the Society of 
Portrait Painters will open next week in the 
galleries of the Royal Institute, Piccadilly. 

During two days of this week a very interest¬ 
ing exhibition was on view at Lord Brassey’s 
house in Park-lane, in aid of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association. It consisted of a 
large number of water-colour drawings made 
at various times by Lord Hardinge, whose 
interest in art dates from his father’s friendship 
with Sir Francis Grant and Sir Edwin Land¬ 
seer, and who has for many years been a trustee 
of the National Portrait Gallery. Some of the 
pictures exhibited possess an historic interest, 
as being the results of Lord Hardinge’s service I 
in India as private secretary to his father, the 
Governor-General. He was then able to por- 
tray the Sikh chieftains in all the glory of their 
chain-armour, and also to bring back what are 
perhaps the first sketches made by an English¬ 
man of the lovely valley of Kashmir. Others 
represent scenes in the Crimean War, and 
reminiscences of travel in many countries of 
Europe. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s last book, 
Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers, which was 
published at the end of last year, has already 
reached a fourth edition. We may add that 
an eloquent tribute is paid to her memory 
by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner in the July 
number of Harper's Magazine. ' 

During the whole of next week, Messrs. 
Botheby will be selling the very large and 
representative collection of coins and medals 
which the late Viscount Dillon formed during 
his long life. The English series is particularly 
nch in gold, including the George noble of 
Henry VIII., coins of Charles I.’s Oxford 
mint, of the Commonwealth, and of Cromwell, 
Pattern pieces of five and two guineas 
tr ^ CCl ’ S P attem P ieoes of £5 and 
t icon'’ m, a m . mt P roof set of the ooinago 
of 18-9. The foreign series comprises many 
toe and scarce examples of the coinage of 
Genoa, and Brunswick Luneberg. Among the 
medals are the plaque by Jodocus Hondius, 
struck to oommemorate Drake’s oircumnaviga- 
faon of the globe, of which the only other 
known specimen is in the British Museum ; and 
many historic medals, Euglish and Dutch, of 
the seventeenth century. The series of military 
medals includes one of the earliest Victoria 
Crosses, won in the charge of the Light Brigade. 

The Prix Fould has been awarded as follows 
f y „ "pademie des Beaux Arts; 4000 francs 
to M. Eugene Muntz, for his History of Art 
during the Renaissance; and 1000 francs to M. 
Louis Gonse, for his History of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. 


THE STAGE. 

SABAH BERNHARDT AND THE “ POEMES 
d’amour.” 

On Monday last, before an invited audience, 
at the theatre of the Lyric Club, there was 
afforded by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt one of 
the most noteworthy evidences of the great¬ 
ness and the peculiarity of her art: I am 
not sure, indeed, whether what she did that 
afternoon was not actually more enjoyable, 
more convincing, and, to boot, more con¬ 
clusive as to the rightness of her claim to 
be beyond her fellows, than any of her 
more ordinary performances of characters 
admittedly exacting. The conditions were, 
of course, exceptional ; the perform¬ 
ance of “ Sarah ” consisting wholly of the 
reading of a dozen little poems, in which 
there lay for the audience no interest of 
consecutive story, and in which she was 
deprived of all the give-and-take insepar¬ 
able from concerted drama—inseparable 
even from duologue. Here there was not 
a soul “ pour lui donner la replique.” 
There was not even place for gesture. Her 
very presence was only made evident by her 
voice ; for, if not absolutely concealed, she 
was invisible, to the' end, to the greater 
number of the people who had been bidden 
to hear her. Exercising, therefore, of 
necessity what is, after all, only a limited 
portion of her art, she exercised that art 
under conditions almost austere in their 
simplicity; and yet, deprived of so much on 
which it is customary and even legitimate to 
re,y, Mme. Bernhardt produced the pro- 
foundest effect upon an audience to whom 
little that the theatre can offer could bo 
new. The quality of her voice, the per¬ 
fection of her diction—its elaborate facility 
and its abounding passion—gave, indeed, 
that afternoon, what Mr. Pater calls “ the 


highest quality ” to “ our moments as they 
pass.” We shall never again hear quite as 
much meaning infused into the agreeable 
ana clever, yet by no means absolutely 
entrancing, “Poemes d’Amour” of M 
Armand Silvestre. Not again, it may be, 
before the exhibition of a series of tableaux- 
vivants, in themselves ingenious and grace¬ 
ful, will there be exercised an art so consum¬ 
mate, “ pour faire ” as George Sands says— 
mentioning the circumstance that she must 
always read something that was appropriate 
before she could write with good effect— 
“poim faire entrer l’esprit dans la dis¬ 
position voulue.” 

In the little collection of twelve poems in 
which M. Silvestre, with a fervour and a 
one-sidedness Mr. Browning never equalled, 
preaches the acceptable gospel that it is 
good to be in love, and that nothing matters 
in comparison, M. Silvestre travels over 
immense periods, and visits in imagina- 
Hon different worlds, from that first one in 
which Eve, banished beyond the golden 
gates, took Love away from the uneventful 
Paradise represented to the French imagina¬ 
tion as a “ morne s6jour,” to that almost 
latest, in which Manon Lescaut, while 
partial to Des Grieux, was not precisely 
intolerant of his competitors. Antony and 
Cleopatra, Venus and Adonis, Daphnis and 
Chloe, Dante and Beatrice—their stories 
or a ce ^ ain Phase of them, are all dealt 
with. They are dealt with not morbidly, 
though with great outspokenness: M. Sil- 
vestre if he has little in common with 
the chastened simplicity of taste which 
characterises Fran 9 ois Coppoe and Andre 
Iheunet, having, at all events, not sought 
to win attention by the advertised inais- 
cretions of certain of the younger seekers 
after poetic notoriety. Neither in matter 
nor in manner is he, in these “ Poemes,” a 
decadent. And, to speak of technicalities 
alone, his is not the art in which “ colour ” 
is deemed too gross and only nuances may 
be permitted. J 

Such then being the nature of the Poems, 
they were presented to us, first by the 
recitations of Mme. Bernhardt, and then by 
tableaux uvants designed by M. Cyprien 
Godebski, and on the whole good, though 
very unequal Who took part in them we 
are not vouchsafed to know: graceful or 
athletic, or picturesque, at all events, very 
chosen supernumeraries, probably attached 
*>e attached, to the theatre in’ 
which Mr. Hedger—under other conditions 
than those of Monday—will, before long 
make these tableaux public. “The Youth 
of Eve ” was charming. “ Boaz and Ruth ” 
had the deep-dyed colours of the East. One 
at all events, of the poses of Diana and 
Endymion was found happily. Dante’s 
attitude, more than once, was emphatic 
without being expressive. It was too 
hotly eager; it seemed wanting in refine¬ 
ment and dignity. Cleopatra’s costumo 
was at once too abundant and too indefinite. 
Bathsheba had beauty; but nothing pleased 
people better than the scenes from “ Manon 
Lescaut.” The spirit of these was realised 
as completely as in Flameng’s etchings for 
the Gladys edition of what is now a classic 
—as completely, if you will, as in the 
drawings by Maurice Leloir. Before the 
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tableaux are presented in public at the 
neighbouring theatre, they will have to be 
revised a little. They have in them the 
making of a most excellent entertainment. 
And when the “ Poemes d’Amour ” are done 
again, it will be in English, it seems. We 
were provided on Monday with a pretty 
book, in which, side by side with that 
French verse which Mme. Bernhardt 
recited so exquisitely, appear translations, 
or renderings rather, of the originals, by 
Messrs. Carr, McCarthy, Berlyn, Raffalo 
vitch, Knight, Savile Clarke, and one or two 
others. It is wonderful what a body of 
excellent verse has been produced by these 
gentlemen. Here and there—as in Mr. 
Berlyn’s rendering of the Boaz and Ruth 
verses—there is prolixity; but, generally, 
terseness and charm, and, nearly always, a 

f reat dexterity : a dexterity shown, it must 
e confessed, not only in the rendering, 
but in the softening and modifying of the 
originals. After all, the spirit of the 
thing has been kept for the most part; and 
the English listener will not suffer by 
that which has been done so well. He 
will not sufEer; or, rather, his sufferings 
will be confined to the circumstance that it 
will be impossible for him to enjoy that 
immense and refined lesson in diction which, 
at the Lyric Club, Mme. Bernhardt 
afforded to half the actresses upon the 
London stage. Her art, you see, in this 
matter is so individual and peculiar. It is 
hardly theatrical at all; and probably it 
appeals more nearly to people concerned 
with literature than to those concerned only 
with the stage. In England, diction is little 
understood. It is understood even less than 
of old. Tho alternative to tho artificial 
seems often to be tho slovenly. Thus is it 
that a writer, moro certainly than an actor 
—a writer whose preoccupation often is with 
the precise weight of a clause, the precise 
value of a word—must appreciate to the 
full all that the diction of Mme. 
Bernhardt, not through voice alone, but 
through the flexibility and alertness of her 
intelligence, allows her to do with the 
language she vivifies and refines. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

'DAS REE1NQOLD .” 

When Wagner first read about Siegfried he 


resolved forthwith to write an opera. But as 
he worked, his plan changed, and the result was 
a music-drama extending over four nights. On 
listening to “ Das BheiDgold ” one cannot help 
asking whether the whole work could not have 
been presented in a more concentrated form; 
for just as Beethoven, when writing the Choral 
Symphony, forgot the limits of the human 
voice, so Wagner seems to have forgotten the 
usual powers of endurance of theatre audiences. 
The truth is that, (he full story of the "Bing 
des Nibelungeu” is so involved that it can 
only be properly presented on a large scale. 
As an artist, Wagner was right; as a practical 
man, probably wrong. And not only is the 
length of the work a drawback, but “ Das 
Bheingold ” is the least exciting of the four 
sections. However, when the whole of the 
“ Bing ” has been heard, one discovers that in 
the “Prelude,” or first evening, there is a 
latent power which only displays itself 
gradually. It is, in fact, an exposition section; 


and just as the exposition section of a Sonata 
or Symphony movement lasting only a few 
minutes is repeated, so as sufficiently to im- 

E ress the thematic material upon the hearer, so 
ere the Bubject matter—both of the story and 
of the music—is presented in a manner con¬ 
sonant with the extent and complexity of its 
development. The length of the work is 
excessive, but, with one or two exceptions, the 
proportions seem right. Again, the character 
of the music of this “ Prelude ” is only fully 
revealed when the “Bing” passes from the 
hands of gods and demons ana comes “ to the 
dim spot which men call earth ”; then, when 
we see mortals struggling with their passions 
and tossed about by relentless fate, the calm 
and dignity of certain passages of the “Bhein¬ 
gold ” are remembered, and a striking contrast 
is felt. There are dangerous moments in this 
“BheiDgold”: the scene in Nibelheim, in 
which Alberich exhibits the magic powers of the 
Tamhelm, and, later on, the piling up of the 
gold which the giants accept for Freia’s ransom, 
are calculated to amuse rather than impress; 
and this is all the more likely when, as at the 
Covent Garden performance last Wednesday 
evening, the stage arrangements are not of the 
best. But these are only details which trouble 
one for the moment: they may be flaws in the 
scheme, but they do not spoil its effect as a 
whole. The giandeur of some of the motives, 
the charm and tenderness of others, and the 
magic spell exerted by Loge, the fire-god, and 
by the music connected with him, more than 
atone for anything which may appear un¬ 
interesting, or for attempts at realism, in 
which Wagner seems to overstep the border 
line between nature and art. 

The performance at Covent Garden was, on 
the whole, extremely good. The impersonation 
of Loge by Herr Alvary was one of its most 
striking features; his singing may be at times 
rough, but the subtlety and lightness of his 
movements, his vivid gestures, and facial 
expression cannot bo too highly praised. Mme. 
Ende-Andriessen as Fricka acted well, but her 
voice seemed unsympathetic. Frl. Bettaquc 
was an excellent Freia. Herr Lissmann played 
the difficult part of Alberich with much effect. 
The " Bhine-daughters ” music was admirably 
sung by Frl. Tr&ubmann, Frl. Balph, and Frl. 
Heink. Herr Grengg was heavy in the part 
of Wotan. Herr Mahler again deserves the 
highest praise for the great tact and skill with 
which he wielded the baton. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Signor Buonamici gave a Pianoforte Becital 


last Thursday week at Princes’ Hall. Beet¬ 
hoven’s “Sonata Appassionata” is a magnet 
which draws unto itself all pianists, and yet 
how few can render justice to it. Any attempt 
to turn it into a virtuosic display is a fatal 
mistake, and one, indeed, seldom made. But 
there is a tendency to emphasise, and therefore 
weaken, the deep sentiment which pervades the 
work ; and it was through so doing that Signor 
Buonamici spoilt many a good intention. His 
reading of the same composer’s Fantasia 
(Op. 77) was interesting. His elastic touch 
and finished technique were displayed to great 
advantage in pieces by Eubinstein and Liszt. 
As an interpreter of Liszt’s music, Signor 
Buonamici takes, indeed, high rank. 

At the third Sarasate concert on Saturday 
afternoon the programme opened with a Sym¬ 
phony in C by Mr. W. G. Cusins, performed 
for the first time. Tho composer shows in it 
that he is not unacquainted with the works of 
the great masters, and he also shows that he 
can develop his thoughts at considerable 
length; the one is tho result of time and ex¬ 
perience, and the other of bkill and patience 


But the plain truth of the matter is that the 
subject-matter of the various movements is 
not of sufficient interest to justify abnormal 
length; and, again, in each movement there Is 
no gradation of interest, and without this even 
a short work becomes tedious. Of the four 
movements of Mr. Cusins’s Symphony, the first 
is the best and the Finale the weakest. It was 
conducted in a spirited manner by the com¬ 
poser. Seiior Sarasate played Emile Bernard’s 
showy Concerto and Lalo’s clever and brilliant 
Symphonic Espagnole with his accustomed 
skill and charm, and also a showy Fantasia of 
his own. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic. 

A concert was given at St. James’s Hall by 
the students of the Boyal Academy of Music on 
Monday afternoon, at which a Bach Cantata, 

“ When will God recall my Spirit,” was per¬ 
formed. This interesting work was well 
rendered with a choir representing in number 
a body of singers such as Bach would havo 
had at his disposal. An organ part had been 
specially prepared for the occasion by Mr. E. 
Prout, whose knowledge and experience well 
fit him for such a task. Pianoforte solos and 
songs were rendered by the pupils in a credit¬ 
able manner. 

Dr. Bichter gave a somewhat lighter pro¬ 
gramme than usual at his fourth concert on 
Monday evening. The “ Lustspiel ” Overture, 
by the Bohemian composer Smetana, was, how¬ 
ever, welcome ; it is bright, clever, and full of 
fun, and an admirable performance displayed 
its many merits to the best advantage. Some 
of Smetana’s music was heard many years ago 
at the Crystal Palace, but it seems a pity that 
it should be so little known here in England. 
He has written, besides many operas, four 
symphonic poems, a quartet, and pianoforte 
pieces. Grieg’s Orchestral Suite from the music 
to “ Peer Gynt ” was played with great refine¬ 
ment, though the first movement, allegretto 
pastorale, was scarcely given with sufficient 
repose. Mr. Andrew Black sang two Wagner 
excerpts with effect, though not altogether in 
the true Wagner spirit. The programme 
included the Siegfried Idyll and Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony. 

Mile. Szumowska gave her Pianoforte Becital 
at St. James's Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
She is a pupil of whom Herr Paderewski may 
well be proud; for it is scarcely possible to 
speak too highly, either of her finished tech¬ 
nique, or of the intelligence she displays in the 
works of various masters. Her principal piece 
Chopin’s long and difficult Sonata m B 
minor; the opening movement and Scherzo 
were admirably rendered, and the Finale was 
played with brilliancy. The slow movement 
lacked that depth of feeling which only comes 
with years. Her reading of Chopin’s Nocturne 
in C minor suffered from a similar cause. 
Mendelssohn’s detached Prelude and Fugue 
was played with much decision, but at times 
there was not sufficient power in the right 
hand. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 

We are glad to learn that Mme. Schumann’s 
health seems to be quite restored. She will 
resume her duties at Frankfort, while her 
younger daughter, Mile. Eugenie Schumann, 
intends shortly to come to London, where she 
will receive and prepare pupils who may wish 
afterwards to place themselves under her 
mother at Frankfort. 

The house 'of Erard, which this year com¬ 
pletes the centenary of its establishment in 
London, has passed into the hands of Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, who has decided to celebrate the 
event by instituting a three years’ scholarship 
at the Boyal Academy of Music. It is pro¬ 
posed to hold the competition next October, 
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THE 

LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “Pi-inters' Register-? 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
8t. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
sable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
sms (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
yuartor of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
°f errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING GO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVEBIE STREET, E.C., 

baring acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
a( l' J ntogeou8 prions to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
Undertake the printing, being well equipped 
Printing machirery by the best 

makers. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHES 1887. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

. Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

CASES OP THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided dunner 
the current week. ° 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised m this department. 

LEGISLATION OP THE YEAR. 

Tinder this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session, 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, ftc. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders; in some coses before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of docisions 
of importance in the Revising Banisters’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies 


THEATRES. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chas. H. Haivtrit. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE OBEY MABE. Followed 

r it’ 7 7 nL THE PUPPETS. Hears. 

£■ v- hawtrey, C. Brookfield, Eric Lewis, W. Wy«, B. 

Rrnnw ’r Q r 1 ! rn, '7 Nelson ; Missai Vane Foatherrton, 

Brooke, L. Buggies, and Lottie Venae. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW SUB At 0 IS 

TOWmp R n?np a . n nc, ( i£ II ' DENSTEKN - At 9 ^°. AFAN- 
TOMIME BEHEABSAL. Messrs, Thomas, Elliot, Little, 

Ura^tt, Coutts, Vaughan, Branscombe, Bertram, Itochfort, 
and Weedon Grossmith ; Misses G. Kingston, Terriss, Noel, 
Palfrey, and D. Moore. ’ ’ 

CRITERION THEATRE^ 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE FRINGE OF SOCIETY. 
Hr- Charles Windham, Messrs. E. H. Vanderfelt, W. Blake- 
feCml Maude. F. Atherley; Misses Mary Moore, Cariotta 

TWO°YbuNG^VE3. *' ****• M 816 ’ 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

t FK 8 ?JHNINa, at s ao, CINDER-BLLEN UP TOO 
LATE. Mesdamea Sylvia Grey, M. Boyd, M. Wilmot, V. 
Mond rian, Hobson, Massey, Hamer, Akers-Harold, Header- 
son, l*jtty Lind, & c.; M eagre. C. Dauby, F. Storer, and Fred. 
Leslie. At 7.40, OUfalB 8TBEET. 

GARRICK THEA TRE! 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hare. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, |A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Hare, Mfisara^ Groves, Oathcart, Harding. Brough, 
Ashford, Rock, W.M.Oathcart: Mesdamea FraserTBlakiston, 
and Kate Rorke. At 8, MY DAUGHTER. Miss Moodie, 
Mr. Buiet. ’ 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkbrbohm Trek. 

THIS EVENING,« 8.45, PERIL. Mr. Tree, Mr. Kemble. 
Mr. Red Terey-Mr. Macklin, Mr. Allan, Mr. Bobb Harwood, 
Mr. Bose, Mr. Wigley; Mias Julia Neilson, Miss L. Webster, 
Miss Ivanova, and Miss Bose Lederoq. At Bid THE 
WAIF. Mre. Tree and Miss Mand Milton. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

l essee and Manager, Mr. H. Brkbbohx Taxi. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, KING HENRY VHL Mr. Irving. 
Mias Ellen Terry; Messrs. William Terriss, Stirling, Howe, 
Bishop, Hague, Tj art, Farquhar, Beaumont, Havuand, G. 
Craig, Bond, Harvey, Lacey, Johnson, Archer, and Forbes- 
Robertson; Misses Vanbrugh, Le Thiere, Mrs. Pauoceforth. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horacr Skisikk. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Misses G. Ulmar, Jenoure, E. Moore, J. Moore, and I,. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robertson, F. 
Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, C. Burt, and H. 
Monkhouse. At 7.40, THE 8KNTBY. 

ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Under the Direction of Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Gran. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, FEDORA, by Sardou. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt; Mines. GilbertsFlmry, Nadrey, Merie, 
Saylor, Simonson ; MM. Albert Darmont, Munic, Deechamp., 
Rebel, Gaepard, Duberry, Charton, Thefer, Cartereau, and 
Piron. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDEBMEBE’3 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holies, V. Salisbury, and 
Nutoombe Gould; Misses Winifred Emery, Fanny Ooleman, 
Fanny Enson, L. Graves, Page, Gianville, Dolan, and Marion 
Terry. At 8.16, MIDSUMMER DAY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 28s.; by post, 2Ss., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£212s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Tost Office Orders payable to H. Villebs. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willir E dotin'. 

THIS EVENING, at 840, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Boss, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misers Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Yenie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, Sec. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NOBLE ART. Messrs. 
Arthnr Williams, H. Beeves Smith, Julian Cross, Sydney 
Valentine, W. Chcesman, Mansfield, and F.illie Norwood ; 
Mesdames Blanche Ho riock, Leechman, Good child, E. Norton. 
At 8.16. CHALK and CHEESE. Mesdames Noiton, Irving, 
and Eillie Norwood. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil 
Ramsey, and G. Shelton; Misses Liston, Vanbrugh, Ansel 1, 
Johnstone, and Mary Brough. At 8, DAISY’S (SCAPE. 
Men.re. Lawrence Irving, Westland, Ihwne, Ariton, Brunton; 
Misses Poole, Beaumont, Loveday. 

‘ VAUDEVILLE THEATRE^ 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Thorke. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, 80PITIA. Messrs. Thomas 
Thome, Fred Thorao, Blythe, Vorke. Dodsaorth.and Charles 
Warner; Mesdames Sophie, Laikiu, Kate Phillips, Helen 
Forsyth, Helen Yane t Trench, and Maude MHlett. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 


From Messrs. Henry & Co.’s List. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES: 

their History, Architecture, and Monuments. By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., Assistant Chaplain, Chapel 
Royal, Savoy. With 29 Plans. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Mr. Lofde supplies precisely and in brief space the kinds of information that visitors to our cathedrals require. The 
plans are most useful keys to the descriptive text, and of exceptional clearness and thoroughness.”— Saturday Iteviac. 

THE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Thomas B. Willson. 

M.A. With 7 Maps, and Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Third 
Edition, with Corrections for 1892. Small post 8vo, cloth, price 5*. 

“ Small, handy, business-like, and trustworthy.”— Times. “we heartily recommend it."— Guatdian. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING TOURIST GUIDES. 

New Editions, corrected to 1892. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 2s. each. 

BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and Revised by the Rev. P. H. 

DITCH FIELD, M.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. Edited and Revised by R. N. Worth, 

F.G.8. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., &c. 

THE W7E and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. Edited and 

Revised by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 

The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CORNWALL. BWth Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE. Fourth Edition. 

DEVON (North). Fifth Edition. 

DEVON (South). Fifth Edition. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Sixth Edition. 
ESSEX. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE. Fourth Edition. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


KENT. Seventh Edition. 

LONDON (Through). 

LONDON (Hound About). Fifth Edition. 

NORFOLK. Fourth Edition. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. Fourth Edition. 

SURREY. Fourth Edition. 

SUSSEX. Fifth Edition. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

WILTSHIRE. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

YORKSUIREJIEnet and North Ridinir.H . Fifth Edition. 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). Fifth Edition. 


“Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of (hie little two-shilling county scries; the type, though closely 
printed,-is dear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable ae a fairly-filled cigar-case."— ijntunlay hci w. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller Guide 

Ss. Si. 

THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Map, price 6s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

With Map, 6s. ___ _ 

EDWARD STANFORD’S FOUR ATLASES. 

Folio Edition. 

Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various Countries of 

the World. 

90 Map., with a List of Names, with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, with Thumb Index, price £12 ; morocco, £15. Size when shut, 16in. by 23in. 
“ In reaped of it. wealth of Map. of the British Empire all over the world, it is probably unaurpas-.ed.”— Times. 


Just published, Quarto Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing -18 Coloured Map., carefully drawn and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper plates, and 
a list of Names, with their Latitude, and Longitudes. 

Fourth Edition. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth rides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 12in. by 15in. 

“W. have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed for the combined merits of handiness, 
cheapness, accuracy, and dearness .”—Saturday Review. 

Also, just published. 

STANFORD’S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing 38 Maps, Carefully Drawn and beautifully Engraved on Copper plates, Coloured to show 
the latest Political Boundaries and the Leading Physical Features ; 

Also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, price 21s. 

Becently published. 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Coin irling of 30 Maps, each Min. by I lira., Engraved in the best Btyle, giving the leading Physical Features, 
and Coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries. 

Also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Bound in cloth, ptice 10s. Gd. Size when shut, VJiu. by l'.in. Tosiuge, Gd. 

“Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and embody iug the results of the latest geographical 
researches, this inexpensive atlas is wholly admirable.”—iurcjxKa ,Vai/. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NEW WORK BY BARRY PAIN. 

Second Edition now read 7. 

STORIES and INTERLUDES. By 

the Author of ‘‘In a Canadian Canoe.” Crown 8vo 
8s. fid. 

The Athenaeum mjb :—'* All powerful tales told In & style that i< 
often a separate pleasure to the reader — The best thlnn in tin 
Isook are the ‘Dons' sketches,which arc not less than beautiful. Mr 
Pains pathos and fantastic power are here at their hfah-water mark 
and his humour, present only in mufti, as it were, completes at- 
irresistible combination.” 


NEW NOVEL BY 1088 M. BET HAM EDWARDS. 

TWO AUNTS and a NEPHEW. By 

the Author of •* Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob." &c. Crown 8vo, 6*». 
“ One of the most lirely pieces of writing produced by the talented 
authoress.”—Guardian. 


Ready shortly. 

H. D. TRAILL’S NEW BOOK* 

NUMBER TWENTY: Fables and 

Fantasies. By H. D. TRAILL. Crown 8vo, 8s. Gd. 
Ready shortly. 

THE BILLSBURY ELECTION and 

other PAPERS from PUNCH. By R. C. LEHMANN. 
Author of “ In Cambridge Court*,’’ 44 Harry Fludyer at 
Cambridge," &c. Crown 8vo, with 28 Illustrations by 
Hal Hunt, 5«. 


THE WHITEFRIARS LIBRARY OF WIT 
AND HUMOUR. 

Crown 8vo, Uluitrated, 3s. fid. 

Now ready. 

Those Other Animals. By G. A. Hbntv. 

In Cambridge Courts. By It. C. Leumaxn. 

A North Country Comedy. By Miss M. 

Bktham Edwards. 

The Letter of the Law. By Sir. H. Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 

Faces and Places. By H. W. Lucy (Toby.M.l’.). 
A Little Flutter. By H. Savile Clarke. 

The Jolly Pashas. By John A. Stbvart. 

London ; HENRY & CO., Bouvbbie Street, E.C. 


BY DB. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6e., poet free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

8ermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving^illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

‘‘ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon .”—Christian Leader. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ," &c. 

“It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Macloren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York]. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.’’— Independent (New York). 

“Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers. t'A ristian Commonwealth. 


DR. MACLAREN’8 NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY '• and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Losdox ; ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 AND 22, FuBXIYAL StkKET. E.C. 


Where difficult;/ is experienced in procuring TnE 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application In made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 13s.2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 
Office: .27, .CjfiANCERY Lane, W.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A SHKPHRARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lone; Published by HENRY YILLER8. 21, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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